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Exactly  &  year  ago  an  article  appeared  as  Ihej  tolerate  in  their  own  organt  of 

in  Ibis  Mi^piiine,  nhicli  in  temperate  Ian-  public  opinion.     Neveitheleaa.  Eoropo  baa 

gaage,  and  on  the  proof  of  admitted  facta,  a  claim  to  criticise  the  worliing  of  Ameii- 

demonstrated  that  the  corrnptiona  of  Re-  can    institationa   that  cannot  be   denied, 

pnblican  goverament  had  resulted  in  the  The   stream   of  population    which    flows 

United   States  in    widespread    despoliam  from  the  Earopean  States  into  the  Wcat- 

and  anarcfav.     To  the  American    citiEen  em  Repnblic,  gives  na  a  direct  interest  in 

who   OSes  his  eyes  and  reads  bis   daily  the   adminiatratioD    of  the  laws  and  the 

nowapaper,  the  facts  adduced  conld  scarce-  inaintenaiice  of  libertj'  in  the  land  where 

ly  have  been  a  revelation  ;  bnt  indignant  these   emigrants  make   for  themaelves   a 

national  feeling  chose  to  took  upon  them  home  either  tetnporarilj  or  permanently  ; 

in  the  light  of  a  calumnious  impeachment,  and  in  tbe  case  where  it  becomes  the  rcf- 

Evidently  tbe   Americana  do  not  pnt  up  uge  of  the  malcontent  subjecta  of  a  Euro- 

tbe  poet's  petition  for  a  power  to  "  see  peau  Power,  that  Power  is  interested  in 

ouraelves  aa  otbera  see  ns  ;''  dot  do  they  inquiring  whether  the  central  executiTe  of 

concede  to  the  foreigner  tbe  same  candor  the  United  States  has  either  ibe  ability  or 

■  the  diaposition    to    prevent   snch  a  clasa 

•  Thia  article  is  offered  to  the  naden  of  from  nsiog  its  territories  aa  a  pied  h-ltrre 

TnEcLBcnoaaanaiDimDgillnstnktionottbat  for  prosecuting  its  original  quarrel  with 

eiaggerated  and  maligDant  view  of  the  United  the  mother  country. 

that  its  deliberate  venom  defeats  its  own  ob.  reason  why  tbe  nations  of  Europe  ahould 

Jeot.^EorroH  Eci.iono.  critically  examine  the  resulla  of  American 
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and  employees  of  whatever  rank  are  un- 
affected. But  it  is  not  so  in  the  United 
States.  There,  when  a  new  President 
comes  into  office,  there  may  be  a  com- 
plete change  from  top  to  bottom  ;  but  if 
he  is  of  tne  same  political  party  as  the 
previous  President,  the  changes,  besides 
those  in  the  heads  of  the  great  State  de- 
partments, are  comparatively  limited,  and 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  wishes  of  rep- 
resentatives in  regard  to  their  particular 
election  districts.  The  patronage  of  the 
representative  is  extensive  and  subject  to 
his  *'  individualism."  When  the  political 
party  in  power  is  routed,  the  successful 
party  upon  coming  into  possession  expects 
and  demands  a  division  of  all  the  spoils 
of  office  and  of  all  the  ^*  boodle**  which 
can  be  handled.  Long  services,  special 
fitneaii,  and  other  considerations,  have 
little  or  no  weight  in  favor  of  those  who* 
can  be  ousted.  Character,  fitness,  and 
qualifications  may  bo  taken  into  consider- 
ation when  appointments  are  made  ;  but 
the  offices  are  generally  given  to  partisan 
politicians  because  of  political  services 
rendered  to  the  party.  The  city  is  taken 
and  is  handed  over  to  the  soldiery  to  pil- 
lage, to  ravish,  and  to  murder.  This  old 
savage  form  of  carrying  on  political  war- 
fare  is  still  followed  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  acceptable  to  the  citizens,  who 
claim  to  be  further  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  all  other  nations  upon  earth. 
When  Moses  descended  from  Mount  Sinai 
after  having  had  the  Ten  Commandments 
imparted  to  him,  the  Israelites  said  to 
him,  "  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 
hear  ;  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest 
we  die.'*  The  deviPs  parody  on  these 
words  has  been  caught  up  by  republicans. 
Vox  populi,  vox  Deif  which  will  have  to 
be  converted  into  vox  Dei,  vox  populi  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  millennium.  The 
millennium  is  not  yet  in  sight  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

What  kind  of  civilization  is  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States?  This  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer,  and  it  seems 
better  to  let  the  reader  form  his  own  opin- 
i  >n  than  to  answer  it  directly.  Of  course 
there  are  good  and  bad  men  and  women  ; 
and  civitmition  of  the  highest  order,  ac- 
carding  to  modern  ideas,  is  to  be  found  ; 
bat  it  is  for  the  reader  to  estimate  the 
average  proportion  of  good  to  bad  or  bad 
to  good  citizens,  and  in  doing  so  he  may 
be  biassed  by  tradition  and  other  authority 


and  by  his  own  individual  experience  of 
mankind.  Then  he  can  proceed  to  ad- 
judicate upon  the  question  of  civilization. 
**  Civilization*'  is  defined  in  Webster's 
Dictionary  as,  — ''  1.  The  act  of  civilizing, 
or  the  state  of  being  civilized  ;  refine- 
ment ;  culture.  '  Our  manners,  our  civ- 
ilization, and  all  the  good  things  connected 
with  manners  and  civilization,  have  in  this 
European  world  of  ours  depended  for  ages 
upon  two  principles — I  mean  the  spirit  of 
a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  religion.' — 
Burke.  2.  {Law)  The  act  of  rendering  a 
criminal  process  civil  (o6y.).'*  From 
what  Burke  says,  manners  are  bred  of  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman,  civilization  of  the 
spirit  of  religion.  The  civilization  of  the 
United  States  is  not  civilization  proper, 
but  rather  what  is  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  materialists,  who  (as  Webi^ter 
states)  deny  the  exi^tence  of  spiritual  sub- 
stances,  and  maintain  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  the  result  of  a  particular  organization  of 
matter  in  the  body.  The  civilization  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  really  an- 
tagonistic to  the  principles  of  true  republi- 
canism. It  is  favorable  to  **  individual- 
ism,*' which  Webster  defines  as — **  1. 
The  quality  of  being  individual  ;  individ- 
uality ;  2.  An  excessive  or  exclusive  rrgaid 
to  one's  personal  interest;  self-interest; 
selfishness;"  and  to  ''materialism,*' 
which  means  *'  devotion  to  the  material 
nature  and  its  wants.*' 

It  has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States 
never  enter  a  church,  although  it  may  be 
assumed  that  almost  all  have  been  bap- 
tized in  some  form  or  other.  These  two- 
thirds  may  be  classified  as  irreligious,  or 
devoid  of  religion.  The  reader  may  esti- 
mate how  many  of  the  remaining  third  are 
really  religious.  The  number  of  professed 
atheists  is  unknown,  hut  it  is  said  that 
atheistic  missionaries  are  to  be  met  with. 
Agnosticism  is  professed  by  a  very  large 
number.  Israelites,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  whom  are  inhabitants  and  citi- 
zens, are  agnostics  so  far  as  Christianity  is 
concerned  ;  and  very  many  Gentiles  rep- 
resent themselves  as  agnostics.  Naturally 
it  would  be  inconsistent  for  a  good  Chtis- 
tian  or  a  good  Israelite  to  go  the  usual 
pace  as  one  of  ''  the  boys  ;**  so  the  pro- 
fession of  agnosticism  serves  many  as  a 
pretext  for  their  conduct.  Although  pro- 
fessed Christians  are  generally  not  back- 
ward in  dilating  upon  their  ideas  of  relig- 
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ion  and  of  God,  and  many  of  them  would 
be  offended  were  tbej  told  that  they  were 
nothing  but  idolaters,  it  is  safe  to  hold 
that  most  of  them  have  very  quaint  ideas 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  are  in  fact 
idolaters.  Being  unable  to  reconcile  in- 
dividualism to  any  god  but  one  after  their 
own  heait,  each  has  his  ideal  Kod — not  of 
stone,  wood,  or  india-rubber,  out  a  flexi- 
ble and  comfortably  fitting  ideal  god,  who 
suits  at  all  times  under  all  circumstances 
as  his  worshipper  dcsiics.  This  kind  of 
deism  is  consistent  with  man's  reason,  but 
may  not  prove  to  be  a  saving  doctrine. 
It  is  about  a  century  since  the  French  in 
Paris  dethroned  God  and  enthroned  the 
Goddess  of  Reason.  Man's  reason  is  self- 
asserting,  and  not  to  be  put  down  in  the 
United  States — where  Reason  reigns  su- 
preme, so  it  is  claimed.  They  take  their 
chances  as  a  matter  of  course.  Permanent 
impressions  are  made  upon  a  child's  mind 
at  a  very  early  age.  In  the  United  States 
little  or  no  special  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  bad  from  deteriorating  the  good.  All 
are  thrown  together,  and  it  may  be  for 
the  good  of  the  bad — so  think  many. 
Parents  may  not  have  had  the  advantage 
of  education,  and  may  be  vulgar,  foul- 
mouthedy  fouUmannered,  drunken,  vi- 
cious, and  utteily  depraved.  Their  chil- 
dren 8e>on  learn  to  despise  them,  or  are 
ashamed  of  them,  or  break  away  from 
them.  Long  before  the  children  have  left 
school  they  have  become  self- asserting, 
and  g^ow  up,  for  want  of  proper  restraint 
and  correction,  to  imagine  that  they  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  far  supeiior  to 
all  their  seniois — or  at  leattt  equal  to  them 
in  knowledge  and  in  ability  to  take  caieof 
themselves.  Tbey  scarcely  know  what 
gratitude  is.  They  may  or  may  not  even 
thank  the  donor  for  favors  or  services  ren- 
dered, but  rccei\e  everything  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  only  their  due.  Children 
become  prosperous,  and  ignore  parents 
living  in  poverty  or  as  invalids.  They 
will,  for  a  few  dollars,  blacken  the  char- 
acters of  parents,  or  will  allege  that  their 
parents  are  insane.  The  contests  over  the 
probating  of  wills  reveal  too  often  the  un- 
scrupulous, black-hearted  ingratitude  of 
children.  Their  education  has  been  such 
as  to  develop  and  sharpen  their  intellects 
in  competition  with  others ;  and  they 
grow  up  to  be  *'  smart''  men  and  women, 
seeking  to  succeed  in  social  and  business 
and  political   ciicles,  according  to  their 


opportunities  and  capacities.  They  are 
'*  on  the  make"  all  the  time,  and  never 
'^  let  up."  Most  of  them  get  no  religious 
training  at  home — the  Traditional  good 
American  mother  is  not  the  fashion  now- 
adays. They  get  no  instruction  in  relig- 
ion at  the  public  schools,  and  only  a  com- 
parative few  attend  Sunday-schools  or 
otherwise  get  religious  instruction.  Hence 
it  may  be  said  the  moral  backbone  of  the 
people  is  weak,  and  cannot  withstand  a 
severe  strain.  The  number  of  good  men 
and  women  who  go  wrong  is  remarkable. 
Pillars  of  society  aie  apt  to  totter  and  fall  ; 
pillars  of  the  churches  become  rotten  and 
unsavory  ;  pillars  of  business  disappear, 
or  burst  with  destructive  effect ;  pillars  of 
politics  rust  and  pollute  all  around  them. 
In  the  United  States  the  term  *'  gentle- 
man" is,  according  to  Webster,  '*  applied 
to  men  of  education  and  goe>d  breeding 
of  every  occupation. ' '  White  and  colored 
exercise-boys  in  racing  stables,  and  all 
other  male  citizens,  are  gentlemen  in  their 
own  estimation,  and  expect  to  be  called 
and  treated  as  gentlemen.  So  likewise  all 
the  white  and  colored  female  citizers 
claim  the  appellation  ^'  lady." 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  country  districts  are  more  moral  than 
those  of  cities,  and  that  their  blood  is 
purer.  This  is  not  true  of  the  United 
States,  when  what  are  called  the  slums  of 
the  city  are  excluded  from  the  compari- 
son. The  slums  are  the  receptacles  of  de- 
graded outcasts,  who  cannot  live  in  the 
country  or  elsewhere,  and  who  necessarily 
drift  from  the  country  and  elsewhere  to 
the  slums.  Besides  these  outcasts,  there 
are  men  and  women  and  children  whose 
misfortunes  compel  them  to  live  as  next- 
door  neighbors  to  these  outcasts,  but  who 
are  not  yet  depraved  or  necessarily  even 
vicious.  There  unfortunates  are  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  making  la^t 
efforts  to  regain  their  hold  upon  good  so- 
ciety. The  word  **  society"  does  net 
properly  mean  only  that  of  the  elite  of  a 
place  ;  but.  as  Webster  defines  it,  ''  any 
community  of  individuals  who  are  united 
together  by  any  common  bond  of  nearness 
or  intei course."  The  slum  workers  of 
the  Salvation  Army  have  discovered  and 
published  to  the  world  that  the  slums  of 
New  York  are  as  bad  as  those  of  London. 
But  the  slums  of  some  other  cities  in  the 
United  States  are  quite  as  bad.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  unfortunate  immigrants  swell 
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the  slam  popalatioDs.  Tboasands  and 
tbousaadd  of  these  ^ere  doomed  from  the 
first  to  sink  into  the  sloms.  Many  did 
their  best  to  make  a  start  in  their  new 
life,  but  failed.  Olbers  hare  been  cheat- 
ed, wronged,  and  ruined.  A  vety  larj^e 
number  of  bnman  bein^,  although  per^ 
haps  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  immi- 
gration, have  found  the  bright  promises 
of  their  future  elusive,  and  fade  out  of 
their  lives  never  to  return.  Only  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  know 
what  emigiation  implies  ;  and  those  who 
do  not  emigiate  cannot  realize  the  dangers 
of  immigration.  The  number  of  the  un- 
fortunate is  laige  enough  to  sadden  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  knowledge  of 
human  misery  and  despair.  The  asseition 
that  native-bom  citizens  are  more  moral 
or  less  vicious  than  foreign-born  inhabit- 
ants (keeping,  of  course,  the  slums  out  of 
the  comparison)  is  incredible.  It  may  be 
that  alien-born  inhabitants,  including  citi- 
zens, are  oftener  fined  for  being  drunk  and 
for  fighting  with  fists  ;  but  alien-born  citi- 
zens are  not  such  adepts  as  native-bom  in 
the  use  of  revolvers,  razors,  and  other 
lethal  weapons.  They  are  not  greater  ex- 
perts in  wrecking  banks  ;  making  away 
with  county,  city,  village,  state,  and  other 
funds  ;  in  treachery  to  those  who  trust 
them  as  friends  or  otherwise.  They  are 
not  gayer  or  more  unscrapnlous  Lotharios, 
whose  doings  break  up  families  and  fill 
the  newspapers  with  sensational  and  filthy 
reading  matter.  It  is  natural  for  the  na- 
tive-born to  accuse  the  ali«^nborn  of  being 
worse  than  themselves,  but  it  is  unfair. 
The  figures  of  the  1890  census  are  so  con- 
vincingly incorrect  that  it  would  be  absurd 
not  to  doubt  the  coirectness  of  paitisan 
figures,  because  figures  proverbially  never 
lie.  The  reader  hat  reason  to  be  sceptical 
about  figure  statements  made  up  in  the 
United  States.  The  figures  may  be  right, 
but  the  statements  or  records  from  which 
they  are  made  up  are  usually  very  unie- 
liable. 

The  boys  and  gills  grow  up  like  half- 
broken  colts  and  fillies.  They  are  head- 
strong, and  apt  to  take  the  bit  between 
their  teeth  ;  they  shy,  and  balk,  and  bite, 
and  kick,  and  buck-jump  ;  their  months 
are  wretched.  They  interfere,  over-reach, 
and  stumble.  The  gills  are  often  ^o  per- 
verse as  in  **  pure  cussedncss''  to  delight 
in  skating  upon  all  kinds  of  social  ice. 
Many   break    through    and    get    socially 


drowned,  while  others  have  to  retire  until 
their  dirty  linen  is  wa>hed  and  dried. 
These  latter  may  have  another  chance,  and 
may  even  do  well ;  but  as  a  rule,  the 
colors  of  their  attire  have  run,  and  they 
may  be  considered  as  of  the  demi-mofidi. 
The  stories  of  the  li\es  of  unfoitunate  sis- 
ters, some  of  whom  are  inmates  or  fre- 
quenters of  disoiderly  houses,  reflect  un- 
favorably upon  the  unrestrained  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  especially  at 
that  age  when  girU  are  budding  into  wom- 
anhood, and  have  not  mature  discretion 
and  strength  of  will.  The  demi-monde 
finds  very  many  recruits  from  the  ranks 
of  divorced  wives.  Owing  to  the  uncon- 
ventionality  of  society  in  the  United  States, 
a  great  number  of  black  sheep  of  both 
sexes  are  found  in  the  best  society  cliqnei*. 
Social  frauds  are  veiy  numerous.  Many 
little  girls  are  out i aged  by  human  fiends  ; 
and  when  a  parent  tells  one  that  a  daughter 
of  six  or  seven  years  has  been  outraged, 
one's  blood  curdles  with  horror.  M&ny 
older  girls  and  women  are  likewise  vic- 
tims. The  total  number  of  such  outrages 
is  unknown  ;  but  the  cases  brought  to 
light  by  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of 
Ciuelty  to  Children,  leported  in  news- 
papers, and  upon  record  in  ciiminal  courts, 
are  appalling.  It  may  pretty  safely  be 
asserted  that  no  other  country  Nhows  such 
a  record,  even  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  The  numbei  of  shoot- 
ings is  enormous.  But  by  the  refinement 
of  the  law  they  are  not  all  murders,  even 
although  death  ensues.  There  are  more 
murders  during  one  week  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom 
duting  one  year — and  the  period  of  one 
week  might  perhaps  be  reduced  to  three 
days,  ay,  sometimes  to  one  day.  The 
number  of  suicides  is  awful,  and  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  are  full  of 
suffering  humanity,  hopeless,  and  driven 
to  despair.  It  is  almost  every  day  one 
reads  of  a  rejected  lover  shooting  or  other- 
wise killing  the  woman  he  would  marry, 
his  wife,  and  maybe  his  children  too,  or 
his  mistress,  and  immediately  afterward 
killing  himself.  Some  years  ago  a  ca<>e 
similar  to  that  of  Mazeppa,  who  was  bound 
upon  the  back  of  a  wild  horse,  which  was 
then  set  free,  was  repotted  from  the  west- 
ern praiiies  ;  and  there  have  been  lately 
several  cases  of  lovers  dying  simultaneously 
by  poison,  gas,  shooting,  or  drowning. 
In  their  domestic  and  family  relations 
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the  citizens  do  Dot  set  a  good  example  to 
tlie  rest  of  mankind.  Enough  has  been 
said  about  the  children  as  children.  Ex- 
cept among  stiict  Roman  Catholics  the 
marriage  bonds  sit  very  lightly  upon  the 
people.  They  are  easily  assumed,  easily 
broken,  easily  unloosed.  School  children 
get  mairied  before  they  begin  to  earn  a 
Hvinff.  Papa  said  to  Delia,  '^  You  must 
nut  nave  anything  more  to  do  with  Ed- 
die ;'*  and  papa  said  to  Eddie,  '*  You  had 
better  forget  all  about  your  little  sweet- 
heart Delia.''  They  afterward  meet,  and 
Eddie  says  to  Del,  '*  Papa  says  we  must 
not  meet  any  more.''  DiUa  says  to  Ed- 
die, *' So  did  my  papa."  Eddie  says, 
*'  Let  us  elope."  They  elope  and  are 
married.  Girls  under  the  age  of  consent 
elope  with  older  men,  tell  lies,  and  get 
raairied.  A  great  many  get  married  just 
because  they  want  to  know  what  married 
life  is,  and  because  they  know  they  can 
get  a  divorce  whenever  they  want  to  be 
free.  The  antecedents  of  men  and  women 
are  generally  taken  upon  tiust,  and  women, 
without  inquiry,  marry  a  man  who  says 
he  is  not  married,  or  that  he  has  been 
man  led  but  has  got  a  divorce.  As  might 
be  expected,  in  th«  United  States  many 
soon  find  that  they  are  not  lawful  wives. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  manj  women  thus 
deceived  get  other  husbands.  The  noto- 
liety  of  their  first  venture  may  draw  nu- 
merous offers  of  maniage  from  unknown 
men,  and  there  may  be  an  offer  of  engage- 
ment to  exhibit  in  a  dime  museum — a 
*'  dime"  is  ten  cents.  Some  women  fall 
in  love  with  a  man  who  is  merely  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  and  if  he  will  only  go 
through  the  marriage  ceremony  with  them, 
they  afterward  live  with  him  as  his  wife. 
Others  are  not  paiticular  about  anv  mar- 
riage ceremony,  and  others  do  not  believe 
in  it  under  any  circumstances.  Some 
married  women  who  leave  their  husbands 
to  live  vtith  another  man  like  to  be  able 
to  show  a  decree  of  divorce,  but  do  not 
really  care  whether  it  is  genuine  or  bogus. 
Milton  used  the  phrase  **  civilized  adul- 
tery," and,  basing  the  opinion  upon  the 
Bible,  no  more  appropriate  term  could  be 
applied  to  the  domestic  relations  of  a  vast 
horde  of  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States.  The  reader,  with  a  little  exercise 
of  imagination,  can  picture  to  himself  how 
eomplicated  a  family  relationship  must  be 
when  the  children  can  be  classified  as 
**mine,"  "thine,"  '*  ours." 


By  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
'^  if  any  person  whose  husband  or  wife 
shall  have  absented  himself  or  herself  for 
the  space  of  five  successive  jeais,  without 
being  known  to  such  person  to  be  living 
duiing  that  time,  shall  mairy  during  the 
lifetime  of  such  absent  husband  or  wife, 
the  marriage  shall  bo  void  only  from  the 
time  that  its  nullity  shall  be  pionounced 
by  a  couit  of  competent  jurisdiction." 
And  further,  final  sentence  of  a  husland 
or  wife  to  imprisonment  for  life  dissolves 
the  matriage,  and  no  pardon  restores  such 
person  to  the  rights  of  any  previous  mar- 
riage, or  to  the  guardianship  of  any  chiU 
dien  the  issue  of  such  maniage.  In  South 
Carolina  there  aie  no  divorce  laws.  The 
divorce  laws  of  all  the  states  vaiv.  The 
grounds  for  divorce  may  be  adultery  ; 
wilful  deseition  ;  habitual  drunkenness  ; 
impiisonment  for  felony  ;  ctuel  and  abu- 
sive treatment ;  inhuman  treatment ;  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  ;  great  neglect  of  duty  ; 
absence  without  being  heatd  of  ;  absence 
without  reasonable  cause  ;  separation  ; 
voluntary  separation  ;  ungovernable  tem- 
per ;  such  indignities  as  make  life  bur- 
densome ;  husband  notoriously  immoral 
before  marriage,  unknown  to  wife  ;  fugi- 
tive from  justice  ;  gross  misbehavior,  or 
wickedness;  attempt  on  life;  lefusal.of 
wife  to  move  into  the  state  ;  joining  any 
religious  society  that  believes  marriage 
unlawful  ;  cannot  live  in  peace  and  union  ; 
and  still  other  causes.  It  is  calculated 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  divorces  aie 
applied  for  because  one  or  other  of  the 
spouses  has  fallen  in  love  with  some  other 
person,  and  may  even  be  engaged  to  many 
such  other  person  before  the  divorce  is 
applied  for.  Damages  for  breach  of 
promise  to  marry  and  to  get  a  divorce  from 
a  living  spouse  have  been  awarded. 

The  annual  number  of  divorces  granted 
in  the  United  States  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained,  but  can  be  calculated  roughly. 
Recently  an  ofiicial  list  of  divofce  libels 
awaiting  trial  in  the  Supreme  Oouit  for 
Suffolk  County  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts showed  234  cases.  The  1890  census 
gave  the  total  population  of  the  county  as 
484,780,  of  which  448,177  wore  icfiident 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  twenty-five 
cities  in  Massachusetts  had  1,837,164  in- 
habitants, and  the  total  population  of  the 
state  was  2,238,943.  As  divoice  cases 
are  generally  of  short  duration,  and  few 
are  not  successful,  it  is  probably  within 
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the  mark  to  hold  that  the  namber  of  di- 
vorceR granted  in  1891  for  Suffolk  Connty 
exceeded  234  ;  and  bo,  bailing  the  calcu- 
lation upon  that  number,  it  would  appear 
that  in  one  year  two  of  every  2072  of  the 
population  of  all  ages  were  divorced ; 
3402  persons  were  divorced  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts ;  and  60,484  in  the 
whole  United  States,  with  a  population 
of  62,662,250.  Recently  an  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  a  Chicago  newspaper 
that  **  experienced  divorce  lawyer  will 
take  cases  at  reduced  prices.'*  It  was 
ascertained  that  his  charge  was  $24,  pay- 
able in  instalments  if  desired.  The  court 
costs  amount  to  $15,  so  for  professional 
services  not  more  than  $9  remained.  But 
in  addition  he  might  recover  costs  from  a 
husband.  In  a  published  interview  he 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  got  di* 
vorce  cases  in  such  large  quantities,  and 
did  the  business  so  expeditiously,  that  he 
could  cut  a  little  on  the  regular  prices. 
A  great  many  bogus  divorcer  are  being 
constantly  foisted  upon  men  and  women 
by  swindling  lawyers,  whose  fees  are  regu- 
lated by  what  they  can  get  their  victims 
to  pay.  Surely,  with  an  accumulation  of 
many  years  of  divorced  persons  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  met 
everywhere  socially,  their  number  is  too 
considerable  to  be  innocuous  to  the  rising 
generation.  In  fact,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  the  boys  and  girls  from  their  in- 
fancy upward  absorb  the  poisonous  atmos- 
phere around  them,  and  can  rarely  trace 
back  to  first  knowledge  their  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  divorce  lore.  There  is 
nothing  to  wonder  at  in  the  fact  that, 
with  comparatively  very  few  exceptions, 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United  States 
are  precocious,  and  are  wanting  in  the  nat- 
ural youthful  pureness  and  freshness  of 
mind  and  manner.  The  youth  of  the 
United  States  soon  drop  out  of  the  cate- 
gory, **  For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  They  are  exposed  to  so  many 
risks  that  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  them  igno- 
rant of  the  wa}  s  of  the  world,  and  mothers 
have  to  put  their  daughters  upon  their 
guard  even  before  they  enter  their  teens. 
It  is  customary  for  men  to  discuss  many 
subjects  in  the  presence  of,  and  even  with 
ladies,  which  could  not  even  be  referred 
to  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  the  am- 
bition of  many  men  td  excel  in  indelicate 
talk,  and  to  make  use  of  some  new  and 
catching  gross  expression  ;  and  so  words  in 


the  English  language  acquire  a  new  mean-i 
ing,  or  an  obsolete  woid,  which  has  long 
ago  been  banished  current  conversation,  is 
revived  and  becomes  the  fashion.  Mar- 
ried women  and  the  demi-monde  soon  learn 
these  new  meanings,  and  girls  are  apt  pu- 
pils. Slang  words  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  an  innocent  meaning  are  in 
the  United  States  expressive  of  gross  in- 
delicacy. 

Almost  without  exception,  every  ap- 
pointment to  fill  an  office  made  by  vote 
of  the  citizens  is  a  partie^an  pclitical  ap- 
pointment. Qualification  and  character 
are  subservient  to  party-politics.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  men  utterly  unworthy  of  trust, 
and  totally  unfitted  for  the  particular  office, 
are  often  elected,  although  the  candidate 
of  the  other  political  party  was  of  pure 
character  and  record,  and  thoroughly  quali- 
fied in  every  respect.  Publicans  and  sin- 
ners are  fast  allies  ;  and  consequently  their 
candidates  are  the  most  likely  to  be  elect- 
ed. It  is  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  this 
article,  to  go  much  into  detail,  but  it  may 
be  kept  in  mind  that,  as  a  lule,  every  citi- 
zen is  sleeplessly  alert  to  benefit  himself — 
he  is  '*  on  the  make,*'  and  not  over-par- 
ticular. He  spends  his  money  freely,  lav- 
ishly, but  rarely  with  purely  altruistic 
thoughts.  He  spends  to  make,  to  gain 
his  purpose,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Clergymen  devote  themselves  to  solicit 
subscriptions  for  chaiitable  or  other  pur- 
posed, and  are  paid  commissions,  like  can- 
vassers for  adveitisements  in  newspapers. 
Lawyers,  brokers,  merchants,  and  business 
men  of  all  kinds  will  treat  you  as  a  prince^ 
and  then  having  attained  or  found  that 
they  cannot  attain  their  object,  pass  oq  to 
the  next.  It  is  curious  how  many  fiiends 
a  new-comer  who  has,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  money,  finds  around  him.  These 
cannot  do  too  much  for  a  friend,  and  have 
a  good  thing,  certain  sure  to  be  a  bonanza, 
which  they  can  let  him  into.  He  goes 
into  it,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  meets 
a  loss.  He  invests  in  a  business,  in  a 
farm,  in  house  property,  or  buys  anything, 
and  in  time  realizes  that  he  has  been 
swindled  or  has  paid  far  too  much.  After 
the  mischief  is  done,  some  one  may  In- 
form him  that  he  paid  ever  so  much  more 
than  his  friend  bad  tried  to  sell  it  to 
others  for.  If  it  is  not  owing  to  the  in- 
stitutions and  laws  of  the  republic,  it  must 
be  because  of  climatic  or  atmospheric  in- 
fluences— peihaps  it  is  in  the  water  or  in 
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the  wind — that  it  dawos  upon  many  new- 
comers that  there  is  no  such  thing  w 
friendship,  that  those  who  call  themselves 
friends  are  speculators,  bunco  stecrers, 
shrewd,  cold  blooded  calculntots  of  man's 
weaknesses,  and  unscrupulous  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weaknesses  or  igno- 
rance or  innocence  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  they  come  across.  But  the 
reader  knows  better  than  to  condemn  all 
so  sweepiogly.  There  is  a  minority,  the 
number  of  which  he  has  to  estimate  for 
himself,  to  be  excepted.  All  the  men  and 
boys  arc  not  stamped  with  such  individ- 
ualism that  they  cannot  be  kind,  generous, 
unselfish,  and  pure  minded,  as  men  go  ; 
cannot  be  noble-hearted,  true,  trustworthy 
sons,  brothers,  husbands,  fathers,  friends  ; 
cannot  be  straight  in  business,  and  in  all 
their  dealings  generally  ;  cannot  be  level- 
beaded,  honorable  politicians,  citizens. 
Christian,  God-fearing  men.  The  women 
and  girls  are  not  all  badly  brought  up, 
tainted,  impure,  unchaste,  bad  ;  are  not 
all  disobedient,  ungrateful,  unbearable, 
unlovable,  bad-mannered,  women's  lights 
advocates  of  individualism  ;  are  not  all 
bound  to  marry  with  free-trade  ideas  con- 
cerning divorce  ;  are  not  all  unsatisfactory, 
heart-breaking  daughters,  sisters,  wives, 
mothers  ;  are  not  all  unreliable,  treacher- 
ous friends  ;  are  not  all  lacking  in  softness 
and  true  womanly  simplicity  of  heart  and 
mind  and  character  ;  are  not  all  deficient 
in  the  Christian  virtues  ;  are  not  all  ma- 
chines to  be  cast  aside  when  worn  out. 
But  that  they  are  not  so  is  no  thanks  to 
the  political  and  social  atmosphere  amid 
which  they  have  grown  up,  but  rather 
that  nature  has  benignantly  made  them 
pi  oof  against  the  contaminating  influences 
by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Life  in  the  country  and  life  in  the  city 
are  different.  There  is  and  need  be  little 
actual  want  in  the  country  among  those 
who  are  hard-working,  thrifty,  and  out  of 
debt.  There  is  a  steadv  demand  for  a 
certain  amount  of  labor  all  the  year  round, 
and  for  more  or  less  extra  labor  in  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn.  The  township, 
village,  and  county  elections  are  important 
to  the  community,  and  are  all  more  or  less 
partisan-political.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  hold  important  offices.  They  are 
often  as  good  as  could  be  got  from  among 
the  inhabitants,  but  are,  of  course,  not 
exempt  from  common  weaknesses.  To 
illustrate   how  the  wheels  within    wheels 


are  worked  in  townships  and  counties, 
take  the  case  of  Monmouth  County  in 
New  Jersey,  which  is  one  of  the  richest 
farming  counties  in  the  state,  and  contains 
Long  Branch  and  other  celebrated  seaside 
summer  resorts  ;  also  Monmouth  Park,  a 
celebrated  race-course  started  over  twenty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Chamberlain,  a 
professional  gambler,  who  had  a  luxurious 
gambling  establishment  at  Long  Branch 
duiing  the  summer  season,  and  an  all-the- 
year-round  one  in  New  York  city.  Elbe- 
ron,  where  President  Garfield  died,  was 
not  then  in  existence,  and  few  villas  were 
built  on  the  then  unsoiled  sandy  dunes 
stretching  northward  to  Sandy  Hook. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made  money,  spent 
freely,  and  became  popular  with  the  free- 
holders and  others  who  made  money  at 
the  race-course  and  at  Long  Branch,  by 
selling  farm  and  vegetable  garden  prod- 
ucts, etc.  Care  was  taken  that  compli- 
mentary tickets  for  admission  to  the  grand 
stand  should  be  sent  to  all  the  county  no- 
tables, including  judges,  prominent  free- 
holders, the  sheriff,  the  prosecutor  of  the 
pleas,  and  others  ;  and  these  were  warmly 
welcomed,  invited  to  take  drinks,  and 
made  much  of.  The  result  was  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  gambling  establishment  and 
Monmouth  Park  were  not  disturbed,  al- 
though both  were  run  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  state. 
After  a  few  years  Mr.  Chamberlain,  be- 
cause of  unfortunate  investments,  had  to 
give  up  the  race-course.  It  was  bought 
by  some  wealthy  New  York  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  character  and  social  position, 
who  were  interested  in  horse-racing  as  a 
sport.  Because  a  New  Jersey  Company 
could  not  be  legally  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  horse- racing,  a  New  York  State 
Company  was  organized,  and  did  business 
in  New  Jersey.  Under  the  new  manage- 
ment Monmouth  Park  acquired  a  great- 
name  for  horse-racing,  and  everything 
was  conducted  upon  the  highest-toned 
spotting  principles.  But  horse-racing 
courses  do  not  pay  expenses  in  the  United 
States  without  the  income  derived  from 
leasing  the  privileges  of  selling  pools, 
bookmaking,  etc.,  on  the  coutse.  A  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  in  the  county 
were,  notwithstanding  the  state  laws,  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  Monmouth  Park,  while 
only  a  few  realized  that  there  were  great 
evils  attending  it.  These  few  were,  as  is 
usual  throughout  the  United  States,  averse 
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to  risk  their  popalaiitj  by  taking  open 
action  to  enforce: the  laws,  and  thus  initi- 
ate the  evils  referred  to  and  felt  by  them. 
Under  '*  An  Act  for  the  Punishment  of 
Crimes,"  in  part  '*  III.,  Against  public 
ni orals  and  the  institution  of  maiiiago," 
it  was  enacted  that  all  racing  by  running, 
pacing,  or  trotting  of  horses  for  monev  or 
other  valuable  thing,  or  where  twenty  or 
more  persons  are  assembled  together,  are 
offences  against  the  state,  and  all  peisons 
concerned  therein,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  on  conviction  by 
fine  not  exceeding  $100,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both — fair 
exhibitions  of  any  agricultural  or  other  in- 
corporated society  being  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  this  law.  Persons  bet- 
ting or  wa^eiing  on  such  racing,  or  con- 
cerned in  making  up  any  purse  therefor, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
similarly  punishable  on  conviction.  Stake- 
holders, and  riders  and  drivers  in  any  race, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
likewise  punishable  on  conviction.  And 
if  any  person  let  or  rent  his  liind'for  the 
purpose  of  a  race-course,  or  knowingly 
suffered  any  such  racing,  pacing,  or  trot- 
tmg  upon  lands  belonging  to  him  or  in  his 
possession,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  on  con\iction 
by  fine  not  exceeding  $1000,  or  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  Nine  years 
ago  the  first  attack  was  made  upon  Mon- 
mouth Park,  and  every  year  afterwatd  the 
Law  and  Order  Society  kept  up  the  war- 
fare. The  clergy  were  not  at  first  acting 
in  concert,  and  it  took  time  to  get  them 
united  in  a  common  cause  ;  but  once  start- 
ed, the  ball  kept  rolling  and  enlarging. 
Mr.  Anthony  Comstock,  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  be- 
came iiitereeted,  and  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance. There  were  some  notable  points 
which  illustrate  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  law  abiding  citizens  to  enforce  state 
laws  iu  their  own  community.  The  first 
step  was  an  application  for  an  injunction 
to  prevent  racing  at  the  Park,  on  the 
ground  that  the  races  were  run  for  money. 
Betting,  etc.,  took  place  on  the  Park  ; 
liquors,  etc.,  were  sold  there  without  a 
license  ;  and  the  place  was  a  public  nui- 
sance. The  Vice-Chancellor,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Chancellor,  authorized  the 
use  of  the  Attorney-Geneiars  name,  and 


granted  an  order  for  the  Park  Association 
to  show  cause  why  the  injunction  should 
nut  be  granted.  But  the  infiuence  of  the 
Park  Association  was  too  powerful  Both 
the  Chanc(41or  and  the  Attorney-General 
were  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  summer 
months  at  Long  Branch,  and,  it  was  un- 
derstood, patronized  the  races,  and  knew 
all  about  the  several  large  and  luxurious 
gambling  establishments  at  Long  Branch. 
The  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  use 
of  his  official  name  in  such  an  application, 
and,  appearing  before  the  Chanct-llor,  the 
latter  quashed  the  whole  matter,  stating 
that  the  Vice-Cbancellor  had  **  inconti- 
nently" issued  the  order.  An  application 
was  made  the  following  spring  for  a  li- 
cense iu  the  name  of  the  Association's 
superintendent  at  the  Park,  and  notwith- 
standing opposition,  a  hotel  license  was 
granted  to  him  by  the  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  two  lay  judges  act- 
ing with  him.  The  Supreme  Court  judge 
hesitated,  but  entered  no  dissent  on  the 
records  of  court  The  Law  and  Order 
Society  subpoenaed  witnesses,  and  brought 
the  matter  before  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county,  but  the  grand  jury  would  not  in- 
dict On  one  occasion,  counsel  for  the 
Law  and  Order  Society  requested  the  said 
Supreme  Court  judge,  in  his  instructions 
to  the  grand  jury,  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  laws  against  betting  on  races,  etc. ; 
but  he  did  not  do  so.  On  another  occa- 
sion a  written  petition  was  presented  to 
the  same  judge  respectfully  requesting 
him  to  specially  instruct  the  grand  jury 
upon  their  duty  concerning  the  laws 
against  betting  on  races,  etc. ;  but  he  sent 
the  grand  jury  to  their  deliberations  with- 
out any  instructions.  The  grand  jury,  of 
course,  found  no  indictments  whtu  the 
matter  was  laid  before  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  witnesses  were  present  to  prove 
the  complaint  Meantime  a  fight  against 
pool-sellers  and  bookmakers  at  race- 
courses was  started  in  another  county,  and 
some  of  them  were  indicted,  tried,  con- 
victed, fined.  This  was  encouraging,  be- 
cause it  showed  that  all  the  judges  were 
not  alike.  Then  some  bookmakers  were 
arrested  at  Monmouth  Park,  and  had  to 
find  bail  to  appear  before  the  next  grand 
jury.  The  time  taken  up  in  finding  bail 
caused  so  much  loss  of  time  in  their  book- 
making  business  that  the  Park  authorities 
made  an  arrangement  with  a  local  justice 
of  the  peace  to  be  in  attendance  at  the 
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Paik  during  the  racefl»  bo  that  should  any 
more  airests  Le  made  there  should  be  no 
loss  of  time  in  getting  the  arre»ted  liber- 
ated on  bail,  and  free  to  at  once  resume 
businesff.  The  net  had  cloacd  on  the 
county  grand  juij,  and  they  had  to  indict. 
The  bookmakers  were  tiied,  convicted, 
fined,  and  paid  their  fines  into  the  county 
tieat^ury.  Last  year  a  large  number  of 
bookmakers  were  atrested  at  the  Park 
dnring  the  races,  and  some  of  the  owners 
of  the  Park  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
permitting  horse-racing  on  their  ground, 
and  a  hotel  license  ha\ing  been  gianted  to 
the  Park,  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house. 
The  ^rand  jury  had  to  indict,  and  petit 
juries  bad  to  convict  all  of  them.  An  ap- 
peal was  taken  to  the  Couit  of  Appeals, 
and  as  no  decision  was  rendered,  and  the 
high-toned  gentleman  could  not  stomach 
conviction  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house, 
no  races  have  been  held  at  Monmouth 
Park  this  year  ;  but  they  were  run  instead 
at  Morris  Park  and  Jerome  Park,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  A  similar  war,  car- 
ried on  at  other  race-courses  in  New  Jer- 
sey, has  not  been  so  successful,  because 
bookmakers  treat  fines  as  merely  a  tax 
upon  their  business,  and  the  owners  of  the 
race-courses  did  not  care  so  much  for  their 
personal  reputations.  The  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  aie 
opposed,  if  not  to  horse-iacing,  at  least 
to  bftting  on  horse-races,  and  so  the 
fiiends  of  Monmouth  Park  and  other  race- 
courses have  been  unable  to  get  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  legalizing 
betting,  bookmaking,  etc.,  on  race-courses. 
A  similar  warfare  was  carried  on  in  the 
State  of  New  York  ;  but  the  influence  of 
gentlemen  inteiested  in  race-courses  was 
so  powerful  that  a  compromise  was  ar- 
ranged, and  the  legislature  passed  a  law 
authorizing  duly  organized  Jockey  Clubs 
or  Assocititions  to  hold  race  meetings  on 
not  more  than  thiity  daya  in  one  year, 
legalizing  betting  and  bookmaking,  etc., 
on  the  race-course,  provided  a  certain 
percentage  of  profits  is  paid  into  the  state 
treasury,  and  making  bookmaking,  etc., 
illegal  at  any  other  place.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  law  does  not  hold  water, 
and  the  bookmakers,  etc.,  have  learned 
how  to  evade  it,  and  cairy  on  business 
elsewhere  than  on  race-courses.  In  other 
states  war  is  being  made  on  gamblers, 
pool-sellers,  etc. 

Upon    26th    January    1802,    Manning 


M.  Enapp,  an  upright  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Jeisey,  was  stricken 
down  by  apoplexy  while  indignantly  ar- 
raigning the  grand  jury  of  Hudson  County 
in  the  court-house  in  Jersey  city,  and  died 
within  a  few  minutes.  Time  and  again 
the  Law  and  Order  League  of  Hudson 
County  had  got  warrants  and  arrested  one 
Siegfried  Cionheim,  described  in  the 
newspapers  as  *Mhe  dirty,  drunken,  dis- 
reputable, theatrical  dive-keeper  of  Ho- 
boken,  •  •  .  for  giving  lewd  concerts  on 
Sunday,  and  selling  liquor  on  Sunday,  and 
to  minors,"  who  relied  upon  his  political 
**  pull,''  gave  bail  each  time  of  anest,  and 
continued  business  as  before.  A  still 
more  notorious  defiance  of  the  state  laws 
was  shown  by  the  parties  cariying  on  the 
Guttcnburg  Race-track  within  Hudson 
County.  This  association  could  not  be 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  ; 
but  by  private  agreement  certain  parties 
owned,  controlled,  and  conducted  the  con- 
cern. Duiing  the  winter  months,  *^  rain 
or  shine,"  horse-races  are  run  daily,  Sun- 
days excepted.  It  is  funny  how  the  races 
are  run  to  pay  the  management ;  but  the 
best  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating, 
and  the  fact  that  Guttenburg  Race-track 
pays  is  established  by  its  continuing  open. 
There  may  be  honorable  and  pure  men  and 
women  frequenters  of  the  track ;  but 
pretty  much  the  same  crowd  is  seen  theie 
day  after  day — a  professional  race-track 
crowd  of  male  and  female  sports.  Th« 
Guttenburg  bosses,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, boast  of  controlling  the  county 
politics,  the  grand  jury,  the  police,  the 
justices  of  the  peace— everybody,  prac- 
tically, with  power  to  interfere  with  their 
game  at  the  race- track,  pecuniarily  a  bo- 
nanza of  great  magnitude,  equal  to  a  gam- 
bling-hell wheie  loaded  dice  are  used. 
Any  one  who  knows  the  intiicacies  of 
hoise-racing  end  horse-ownership  and  bet- 
ting labyrinths,  can  understand  how  the 
public  lose  and  the  insiders  can  win,  un- 
less they  find  it  judicious  to  lose.  But 
this  reflection  is  not  intended  for  those 
high-toned  gentlemen  and  honorable  train- 
ers and  jockeys  who  do  credit  to  the  turf 
in  the  United  Statep.  The  grand  jury 
came  before  Judge  Knapp  to  hand  up  pie- 
sentmcnts ;  but  these  did  not  include 
any  against  Cronheim  or  the  Guttenburg 
liace-track  ofiFenders.  In  his  displcasuie 
Judge  Knapp,  among  other  severe  things, 
said  : — 
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**  They  say  that  here  in  this  country  a  grand 
jury  undertakes  to  discriminate  and  under, 
takes  to  say  that  one  class  of  offences  against 
the  law  we  will  not  punish,  and  another  class 
of  offences  against  the  law  we  will  punish. 
AVhere  did  yon  get  the  authority  to  say  that  ? 
If  this  is  a  Government  of  law,  if  we  are  all 
alike  bound  to  a  common  rule,  who  shall  say 
that  one  class  of  men  shall  violate  the  law  and 
not  another  class?  .  .  .  The  system  of  the 
grand  jury,  like  all  other  legal  systems,  is  de- 
signed in  the  interest  of  the  public  to  punish 
crime,  and  jurors  cannot  protect  criminals. 
...  It  is  openly  charged  that  the  courts  are 
concerned.  Imputation  is  also  made  that  the 
courts  are  involved  in  this.  Time  after  time 
the  courts  have  spoken  to  the  grand  juries  on 
this  matter, — and  there  was  a  time  when  the 
word  of  this  court  was  heeded  by  the  grand 
jury.  The  word  of  this  court  was  respected, 
and  when  such  matters  were  given  charge  to 
the  grand  jary,  the  instructions  of  the  cuurt 
were  received  with  respect  and  consideration. 
I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  that  time  has  not 
passed.  You  will  find  there  the  testimony 
taken  before  Judge  Lippinoott.' ' 

These  were  the  last  words  he  could  utter. 
He  sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a  ga<«p. 
One  of  the  grand  jurors  said,  smilingly, 
to  a  companion,  **  The  judge  got  too 
much  excited  ;' '  and  the  other  answered, 
**  Yes,  the  judge  lost  his  temper. "  Grand 
jurors  are  a  better  class  than  petit  jurors 
Both  classes  of  jurors  ran^t  be  citizens  of 
the  United  Slates.  The  governor  of  the 
state  could  interfere,  but  he  has  declined 
to  do  so,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a  county 
matter — corroborating  what  the  **  New 
York  Herald"  of  15th  January  1892,  said, 
**  No  one  expects  him  to  do  so,  because 
of  the  enemies  it  would  make  for  him." 
In  March  of  last  year  eleven  Italians, 
prisoners  in  the  parish  prison  at  New  Or- 
leans, in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  weie  ruth- 
lessly lynched  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  Italians  had  been 
tried  and  acquitted  by  a  jury — none  but 
citizens  can  serve  as  jurors.  The  crimes 
charged  against  these  eleven  prisoners  had 
not  been  proven  against  them  by  trial  by 
jury.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  is  provided,  article  iii.  section 
ii.,  **3.  Trial  &y>ry.— The  trial  of  all 
Climes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury  ;"  and  the  state  consti- 
tution likewise  secures  to  citizens  and 
others  the  inalienable  right  to  trial  by 
jury.  The  accusation  that  these  Italians 
were  murderers  was  not  proven  ;  and  un- 
til it  was  proven,  they  were  each  and  all 
entitled  to  protection  as  any  innocent 
person  is.     The  citizens  of  New  Oi  leans 


will  realize  in  time  the  heinousness  of  that 
lynching.  The  subsequent  presentment 
of  the  grand  jury  upon  the  matter  of  the 
lynching  is  a  discreditable  document,  and 
bears  intrinsic  testimony  to  their  unfitness 
to  act  as  grand  jurors,  and  of  their  be- 
trayal of  duty  to  uphold  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man  secured  by  their  state  con- 
stitution a^  well  as  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. In  that  presentment  they  statffd 
tlat— 

"The  gathering  on  Saturday  morning, 
March  14,  embraced  several  thousands  of  the 
first,  best,  and  ever  the  most  law-abidmg  of 
the  citizens  of  this  city,  assembled,  as  is  the 
right  of  American  citizens,  to  discuss  in  pub- 
lic meeting  questions  of  grave  import.  We 
find  a  general  sentiment  .  .  .  that  tho  verdict 
as  rendered  by  the  jury  [which  tried  and  ac- 
quitted some  of  the  eleven]  was  contrary  to 
tne  law  and  the  evidence,  and  secured  mainly 
through  the  designing  and  unscrupulous 
agents  employed  for  the  special  purpose  of 
defeating  the  ends  of  justice.  At  that  meet- 
ing the  determination  was  shown  that  the 
people  would  not  submit  to  the  surrender  of 
their  rights  into  the  hands  of  midnight  assas- 
sins and  their  powerful  allies.  .  .  .  The  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  this  community  as  to  a 
certain  class  of  violators  of  the  law  had 
reached  such  a  state  that  the  law  itself  was 
powerless  to  deal  with  them,  so  far-reaching 
was  their  power  and  influence  in  the  trial  of 
criminal  cases.  Good  citizens  were  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  repeated  and  signal 
failure  of  justice.  The  acts  of  the  perjarer 
and  briber  seemed  to  dominate  in  the  courts, 
paralyzing  and  rendering  powerless  the  ends 
of  JQstioe.  In  the  pablio  meeting  above  re- 
ferred to— general  and  spontaneous  in  charac- 
ter as  truly  indicating  an  uprising  of  the 
masses— we  doubt  if  any  power  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  authorities  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  overcome  its  intentions.  .  .  . 
The  magnitude  of  this  affair  makes  it  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  fix  the  guilt  npon  any  number  of 
the  participants — in  fact,  the  act  seemed  to 
involve  the  entire  people  of  the  parish  and 
city  of  New  Orleans,  so  profuse  is  their  sym- 
pathy and  extended  their  connection  with  the 
affair." 

The  presentment  stated  that  judges  esti- 
mated that  from  6000  to  8000  persona 
were  engaged  in  the  affair — the  popula- 
tion of  New  Orleans  was  upward  of  230,- 
000.  The  perjurers  and  bribers  are  so 
numerous  throughout  the  United  States 
that  one  might  suppose  that  the  proper 
course  would  be  for  citizens  to  Ijnch,  if 
they  must  lynch  some  one,  those  of  their 
own  number,  particularly  jurors,  who  ac- 
cept bribes  or  are  deceived  by  perjurers, 
supposing  any  one  can  fail  to  do  his  duty 
as  a  citizen  or  as  a  juror,  without  being 
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himself  a  perjurer.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  and  in  other  cities  in  the  United 
StatfSy  it  is  openly  charged,  and  believed 
if  it  io  not  really  so,  that  aldermen^  may- 
ors,  boss  politicians,  and  others  get  their 
henchmen,  if  they  do  not  do  it  them- 
selves, to  control  those  against  them  by 
force,  by  bribery,  by  getting  innocent 
persons  convicted  of  misdemeanors  or 
crimes,  by  assaults,  possibly  fatal,  and  if 
need  be,  by  murders.  Police  justices  may 
be  their  tools  and  protectors — all  for 
money  and  politics. 

It  is  cuiious  that  this  presentment  vin- 
dicates the  right  of  an  *'  entire  people  of 
the  parish  and  city'* — a  parish  in  Louisi- 
ana IS  equivalent  to  a  county — to  cast  the 
laws  of  the  state  to  the  winds,  and  to  do 
as  they  please.  Since  last  Match,  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  or  in  an  adjoining 
state,  a  negro  was  roasted  to  death  by 
lynchers,  who  might  have  held  a  cannibal 
feast  on  roast  nigger,  and  not  been  in- 
dicted, or  in  any  way  molested,  had  they 
happened  to  be  able  to  manipulate  the  en- 
tire people  of  the  **  parish."  The  story 
of  this  lynching  is  instructive.  The  negro 
had  been  arrested  for  stealing  a  pi^.  He 
sent  to  a  white  man  requesting  him  to 
lend  him  enough  money  to  get  him  out 
of  prison,  promising  to  repay.  The  money 
was  lent,  but  the  negro  would  not  repay 
the  loan.  The  White  caps  paid  him  a 
visit  at  his  cottage,  when  he  suddenly 
opened  his  door,  and  without  taking  aim 
fired  his  gun  into  the  midst  of  them,  and, 
as  it  happened,  killed  the  man  who  had 
lent  him  the  money.  He  was  arrested, 
but  as  no  one  dared  to  appear  against 
him,  he  was  taken  from  the  officers  by 
the  lynchers  and  lynched.  The  White- 
caps  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  without 
difcclofiing  thi'ir  identity. 

Law  and  Order  Societies  are  found  al- 
most everywhere  necessary  to  take  action 
against  the  majority  in  a  community  in 
order  to  enforce  the  laws,  without  incur- 
ring special  personal  unpopularity,  or  lay- 
ing one's  self  open  to  a  nocturnal  visit 
from  Regulators,  White  caps,  or  the  like. 
It  makes  little  or  no  difference  whether 
one  is  right  or  wrong,  the  crime  is  in 
daring  to  ai^sert  one's  inalienable  tights 
without  due  respect  shown  to  the  opinion 
of — well,  the  Regulators  or  White-caps, 
whoever  they  be.  These  irresponsible, 
self-constituted,  lawless,  secret  judges 
claim  the  right  to  discipline  drunkards, 


unclean  livers,  bad  husbands  or  wives, 
thieves,  anybody  and  everybody  they  take 
a  dislike  to,  or  think  ought  to  receive 
some  discipline.  There  is  a  brutal  oiig- 
inality  in  their  punishment  of  victims. 
They  carry  out  their  own  sentences  in 
their  own  way.  They  may  whip,  ride 
upon  rail,  tar  and  feather,  shoot  in  the 
legs,  and  inflict  other  punishments,  or 
force  him  to  move  away  at  once  or  on 
short  notice,  but  they  stop  short  of  kill- 
ing, unless  by  accident,  or  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  do  so.  In  every  state,  per- 
haps every  county,  there  is  some  such 
similar  secret  confederation.  Recently 
White-caps  tarred  and  feathered  a  citizen 
in  Massachusetts.  Some  of  them  were 
identified  and  were  indicted.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  people  was  aroused,  and  the 
trial  was  in  consequence  held  as  privately 
as  possible.  During  it  a  notice  was  found 
on  the  door  of  the  courthouse  to  this  ef- 
fect :  "  Notice  to  White-cups, — Another 
such  case  as  that  of  Pratt  will  entail  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  invoking  the  aid  of 
Judge  Lynch."  (Signed)  **  Vigil antbs." 
Whether  this  notice  had  any  real  signifi- 
cance or  not  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
In  Indiana  White-caps  disguised  in  wom- 
en's clothes  took  a  man  from  bed  one 
Sunday  evening,  beat  him  with  hose 
stuffed  with  sawdust,  and  then  thiew  him 
into  the  river.  When  he  came  out  they 
threatened  to  punish  him  again  if  he  did 
not  stop  drinking.  Any  number  of  ex- 
amples of  the  lawless  acts  of  White-caps 
and  suchlike  might  be  stated,  but  all 
would  tend  to  show  that  it  was  high  time 
for  the  citizens  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in 
the  manner  which  the  reader's  own  ideas 
of  proper  civilization  point  out.  The 
whole  population  is  honeycombed  with 
secret  societies  and  organizations  to  such 
an  extent,  that  recently  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  a  certain  district  openly  de- 
nounced secret  societies.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  always  set  its  face 
against  secret  societies.  There  are  social, 
political,  benevolent,  and  other  kinds  of 
secret  societies.  There  used  to  be  the 
Kn-kiur,  Molly  M'Guires,  and  other  such- 
like societies.  There  are  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  the  Vigilantet,  Regulators,  White- 
caps,  and  other  lawless  and  murder-deal- 
ing secret  societies.  The  Italian  Mafia  is 
no  worse  than  some  of  them. 

But  it  is  an  Augean  stable  full  of  politi- 
cal, social,  moral,  business,  legal  and  all 
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other  kinds  of  obliqaity,  this  magnificent 
country  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  certainly  un- 
til the  citizens  insist  that  the  laws  shall  be 
enforced  impartially  and  fearlessly,  and 
that  politics  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
state  and  federal  laws.  At  present  cred- 
itors are  very  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  their 
debtors.  Judgment  may  be  obtained,  but 
cannot  be  collected,  bec^iuse  the  debtor 
has  so  arranged  his  affairs  that  nothing  of 
his  can  be  got  at.  The  creditor  may  die 
of  starvation,  while  the  judgment  debtor 
lives  in  comfort  or  perhaps  elegant  luxn- 
riousness.  A  judgment  debtor,  a  lawyer 
recently  appointed  to  the  bench,  laughs 
at  the  judgment  ci editor,  and  arranges 
that  his  ample  salary  shall  be  so  paid  that 
his  creditor  cannot  attach  any  of  it.  His 
colleagues  on  the  bench  decided  that  he 
must  support  his  dignity,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  bench.  A  plaintiff  brings  suit,  and 
can  recover  only  certain  taxable  costs  from 
the  defendant.  These  do  not  include 
counsePs  fees,  so  that  the  plaintiff  has  to 
pay  those  sometimes  enormous  counsel 
fees  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  besides,  there 
may  be  in  addition  a  commission  charged 
for  collections,  so  reducing  the  amount  re- 
covered. Creditors  cannot  recover  com- 
missions for  collection.  Very  often  judges 
are  susceptible  of  outside  influences  indi- 
rectly, if  not  directly,  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  There  is  much  fine  work 
done  in  this  direction,  and  a  weak  spot  in 
the  judge's  prc\ions  career  may  be  used 
to  advantage.  Referees  are  likewise  often 
susceptible.  Who  is  not  approachable  in 
the  United  States  is  always  a  question  for 
consideration.  Laws  are  drawn  so  loosely 
that  coaches-and- fours  can  always  be 
driven  thtough  them.  Unscrnpulous  able 
lawyers  can  always  be  found  to  advise 
clients  in  carrying  out  rascally  transactions, 
and  sometimes  even  themselves  to  plan 
and  engineer  them.  A  prominent  politi- 
cian and  a  judge  con<>pired  with  two 
others  as  principals  and  three  others  as 
tools,  to  organize,  under  the  laws  of  an- 
other state,  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
500  shares  of  $10  each,  with  power  to 
increase  to  $850,000,  represented  by 
85,000  shares.  Five  of  the  conspirators 
subscribed  for  100  shares  each,  but  did 
not  pay  one  cent  thereon,  although  the 
laws  of  the  state  required  that  10  per  cant 
at  least  should  be  paid.  Affidavit  was 
made  that  10  per  eeni  had  been  paid,  and 


the  certificate  of  incorporation  was  granted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  cettificate 
legally  prevented  investigation  of  what 
prf ceded  it.  At  once  the  conspirators 
met  and  organized.  The  judge  bvcame 
president,  and  the  offices  of  vice-president, 
general  manager,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
were  allotted  to  other  four.  The  sixth 
then  made  a  written  offer  to  sell  a  lot  of 
practically  worthless  patents  in  consider- 
ation of  $845,000  in  fully  paid  up  stock 
of  the  company.  The  offer  was  at  once 
accepted,  a  general  assignment  executed, 
and  the  stock  transferred.  The  offerer 
was  then  elected  a  director.  The  com- 
pany never  afterward  properly  completed 
its  title  to  the  several  patents.  The  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  were  each  credited 
with  $1000  on  account  of  salary,  and  thus 
their  indebtedness  for  their  100  shateswaa 
at  once  squared.  The  $1000  indebtedness 
of  the  third  minor  conspirator  was  also 
provided  for.  The  85,000  shares  were 
divided  up  into  lots  among  the  three  prin- 
cipal conspirators  and  some  friends.  Then 
meetings  of  stockholders  and  directois 
were  held,  and  salaries  of  $12,000  per  an- 
num, payable  monthly  in  advance  and  be- 
ginning within  a  few  days  of  the  com- 
pany's organization,  were  voted  to  each 
of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  gen- 
eral manager.  At  this  time  the  company 
had  done  no  business,  and  in  fact  all  the 
business  it  ever  did  was  not  enough  to  pay 
its  rent  in  cash.  It  professed  to  sell  state 
rights,  but  that  did  not  work.  The  books 
\iiere,  to  say  the  least,  suspiciously  defec- 
tive ;  and  the  transactions,  if  any,  could 
not  be  ascertained.  There  was  no  copy 
letter-book  ;  and  after  the  salaries  were 
voted,  the  minute  or  record  book  con- 
tained nothing  almost  but  notes  of  changes 
on  the  board.  Thete  was  no  record  of 
sales  of  state  rights,  although  contracts 
were  made,  which,  however,  were  not 
acted  upon,  except  in  one  case,  when  a 
company  was  started,  but  soon  failed. 
In  some  cases,  certainly,  at  least  half  of 
the  cash  price  was  returned  by  way  of 
commission  for  getting  up  the  company, 
and  little,  if  anything,  was  actually  re- 
ceived. Of  course  the  percentage  of  stock 
of  the  company  given  as  pait  of  the  price 
was  absolutely  worthless.  Practically 
there  was  merely  an  exchange  of  receipts, 
and  th^  company  could  say  the  rights  had 
been  sold  at  a  big  price.  In  one  case  the 
rights  for  a  state  were  stated  in  writing  to 
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have  been  sold  for  $40^000,  bnt  witbin  a 
few  days  the  alleged  parcbaser  offered 
tbein  for  $3500.  Tbis  in  a  sample  of  an 
immense  number  of  swindling  private  cor- 
porations, got  up  merely  to  sell  worthless 
fetock  to  the  public. 

Recently  tbo  treasurer  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia  was  sentenced  to 
twelve  years  and  six  months'  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary.  It  was  his  duty 
to  collect  the  money  due  to  the  state  from 
taxation  levied  in  his  community,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  state  treasury.  The 
state  auditor-general  keeps  the  accounts 
and  receives  the  moneys.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  should  the  whole  amount  due 
from  a  city  or  county,  or  any  part  of  it, 
not  be  paid  by  the  second  Monday  of  No- 
vember, the  auditor-general  shall  "  settle 
an  account^'  against  the  delinquent,  which 
means  that  he  shall  make  a  formal  pres- 
entation and  showing  of  the  amount  due 
to  the  state,  and  why  and  how  it  is  due. 
An  appeal  against  this  showing  can  be 
made  within  sixty  days,  and  if  no  appeal 
is  taken  within  ten  days  after  the  lapse  of 
the  sixty  days,  the  auditor-general  is  en- 
joined to  turn  the  account  over  to  the  at- 
torney-general, who  must  thereupon  begin 
suit  against  the  delinquent  to  collect  the 
accounts.  No  discretion  is  given  to  the 
auditor  general  how  to  act.  In  this  case 
the  amount  of  property  tax,  as  fixed  by 
the  State  Revenue  Board,  payable  by 
Philadelphia  in  1889,  was  about  |(750,- 
000.     This  sum   was  duly  collected  and 

Eaid  into  the  bunds  of  the  city  treasurer, 
ut  $170,895.48  of  it  was  not  remitted  to 
the  state  auditor-general,  who  neither 
settled  an  account  against  the  city  nor 
communicated  with  the  attorney-general. 
Meantime  the  1890  tax  had  been  levied, 
the  amount  apportioned  for  Philadelphia 
being  $779,811  20.  A  good  part  of  this 
1890  tax  had  come  in  by  March  7,  1890, 
at  which  date  an  account  had  been  made 
by  the  auditor- genet al,  and  sent  to  the 
city  treasurer,  who  at  once  took  enough 
of  the  new  collections  to  settle  up  the  old 
account.  By  August  1st  almost  all  the 
1890  tax  must  have  been  in  the  city  treas- 
nrer's  hands,  but  he  remitted  no  patt  of 
it  until  dOth  December,  when  he  sent 
$150,000  to  the  state  auditor  general,  who 
had  not  **  settled  an  account''  in  terms 
of  the  law,  or  made  a  move.  By  the  16th 
section  of  the  law  relating  to  personal 
property    taxes,    one-third    of    the    net 


amount  of  the  tax  collected  and  paid  into 
the  state  treasury  shall  be  returned  by  the 
state  treasurer  in  payment  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  the  tax.  Although  only  $150,000  of 
the  $779,811.20  had  been  paid  over  as 
stated,  the  state  auditor  at  once  returned 
the  whole  $150,000  as  a  payment  on  ac- 
count of  said  third  part  of  the  whole  sum 
to  be  collected  and  paid  over.  Early  in 
January  1891  the  state  auditor-general 
made  an  account  against  Philadelphia, 
whereupon  the  city  treasurer  responded 
with  $150,000.  Thereafter  the  attorney- 
generars  services  were  called  upon,  and 
resulted  in  the  city  treasurer  confessing, 
and  being  sentenced  as  stated.  But  the 
Keystone  National  Bank  meantime  failed, 
and  a  very  complicated  state  of  affairs  de- 
veloped, involving  the  presidect  of  the 
bank,  who  absconded,  the  city  treasurer, 
a  first-clai*s  boss  politician.  United  States 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  others.  This  com- 
plication has  not  yet  been  solved,  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  city  treasurer  did 
not  personally  appropriate  much  if  any  of 
the  moneys  he  failed  to  pay  over  to  the 
state  auditor-general,  and  there  is  a  belief 
that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  politics.  This 
case  illustrates  how  the  hifi:hest  municipal 
state  and  federal  officers  may  neglect  their 
duty  and  abuse  their  position,  all  on  ac- 
count of  politics  it  may  be.  There  have 
been  great  frauds  in  the  Federal  Pension 
Bureau,  in  the  Federal  Land  Office,  and, 
it  may  b^  said,  in  every  federal,  state, 
municipal,  county,  village,  and  township 
department. 

Not  in  the  Keystone,  but  in  another 
National  Bank  case,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  director  cf 
a  National  Bank  is  not  bound  to  perform 
any  duties,  and  cannot  be  made  personally 
responsible  ;  also  that  the  president  can 
by  himself  alone  legally  run  the  bank,  and 
if  he  wrecks  it  or  plunders  it,  the  passive 
directors  are  not  legally  responsible  for 
his  blunders  or  criminality.  But  foijr  of 
the  justices  dissented,  and  stated  that 
**  upon  this  theory  of  duty  the  only  need 
for  directors  of  a  National  Bank  is  to 
meet,  take  the  required  oath  to  administer 
its  business  diligently  and  honestly,  turn 
over  all  its  affairs  to  the  control  of  some 
one  or  more  of  its  officers,  and  never  go 
near  the  bank  again  unless  they  are  noti- 
fied to  come  there,  or  until  they  are  in- 
formed  that  there  is  something   wrong. 
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.  •  .  Sach  a  system  cannot  be  character- 
ized otherwise  than  as  a  farce.  It  cannot 
be  tolerated  without  peril  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  country."  But  other  di- 
rectors besides  National  Bank  directors 
perform  or  neglect  their  duties  in  the 
same  way.  And  very  often  directors 
manage  so  that  they  can  fleece  the  share- 
holders, whom  they  look  upon  as  their 
legitimate  prey.  National  Bank  directots 
must  all  be  citizens. 

Criminals  are  too  often  made  heroes, 
and  are  often  not  only  treated  with  too 
p^reat  consideration,  but  made  the  heroes 
whose  doings,  and  everything  concerning 
them,  are  daily  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers. The  American  newspapers  hav- 
ing no  royal  family  doings  to  record,  re- 
cord the  doings  of  the  people's  pets,  the 
criminals  in  and  out  of  prison.  The  dev- 
il's subjects  are  magnetic,  and  there  is  a 
fellow-feeling  toward  them  which  finds 
expression  in  every  possible  way,  until  the 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice  of  the  lynchers 
are  excited.  The  State  and  Federal  con- 
stitutions provide  that  '^  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire its  suspension.  '  A  few  years  ago 
the  New  York  legislature  passed  a  law 
that  capita]  punishment  should  be  inflict- 
ed, not  by  hanging  as  heretofore,  but 
by  means  of  electricity.  The  different 
electric  companies  did  not  like  such  ad- 
vertising of  electricity,  and,  as  believed, 
they  assisted  convicted  murderers  to  mak*^ 
appeal  after  appeal  to  get  the  convictions 
set  aside,  or  delay  indefinitely  their  exe- 
cution. By  the  ^icik  of  getting  an  in- 
definite number  of  stays  of  execution  on 
an  indefinite  number  of  Habeas  Corpus 
appeals  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  capital  punishment  laws  of  any 
state  can  be  made  a  dead  letter.  This 
trick   was  a  Texan   discovery.     It  rests 


upon  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  demand  a 
writ  of  Ha^as  Corpus  in  a  United  States 
court  on  some  alleged  constitutional 
ground,  and  on  his  right  to  carry  an  ap- 
peal, upon  a  negative  ruling  in  a  court  be- 
low, to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Recently  the  New  York  Couit 
of  Appeals  stated  in  a  deciision  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"In  December  1889  the  defendant  was  con- 
▼icted  of  marder  in  the  first  degree.  He  ap- 
pealed to  this  Goart,  and  the  case  was  argued 
in  Jane  1890,  a  few  days  before  the  sammer 
recess.  The  jadgment  was  here  affirmed. 
The  subseqaent  proceedings  in  the  case  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  have  been  discredita- 
ble to  the  administration  of  justice.  Hie  case 
has  been  twice  to  the  Supreme  Conri  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  here  now  for  the  third 
time,  and  the  Court  have  been  needlesslj 
vexed  for  no  possible  purpose  except  delay. 
...  It  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
therefore,  whether  they  [the  -  attomevs  and 
counsellors  admitted  to  practice]  can  thus  be- 
come the  allies  of  the  criminal  classes,  and 
the  foes  of  organized  society,  without  expos- 
ing themselves  to.  the  disciplinary  powers  of 
the  Supreme  Oonrt.' ' 

The  rematks  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  did  good. 

We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  JQSt  and  impartial  administration  of 
the  laws — always  the  true  note  of  a  truly 
free  state— cannot  be  credited  to  Ameri- 
can republicanism  as  one  of  its  essential 
characteristics.  Nor  is  the  elevation  of 
humanity  in  the  moral  scale  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  its  legislation,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  we  have  already  in- 
stanced. We  in  England  are  too  apt  to 
think  of  the  Americans  of  the  present  day 
as  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
of  the  high-minded  and  patriotic  com- 
panions of  Washington  ;  but  tho  partisans 
and  wire  pullers  of  the  Byzantine  deca^ 
dence  called  themselves  Romans  as  well  as 
the  companions  and  colleagues  of  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus. — Blackwood^ s  Magazine, 
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Shady  Truths — what  does  the  phrase 
mean  ?  It  has  a  double  aspect.  It  may 
and  does  mean  something  that  is  not  at 


*  A  liectnre  delivered  at  Liskeard,  January 
26,  1892. 


once  apparent,  something  that  does  not 
make  its  way  the  moment  it  is  started, 
something  the  natural  man  may  even  be 
disposed  flatly  to  deny.  With  this  warn- 
ing beforehand,  disputants  are  evidently 
entitled  to  great  liberty.     It  is  entirely 
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within  the  right  of  every  one  to  hesitate, 
to  doubt,  to  qnestion,  to  deny,  all  that 
may  followr.  And  they  may  feel  that  they 
are  not  only  intellectually  right,  hut  are 
morally  justided  in  thin  attitude  of  scepti- 
cism. They  may  probably  lely  on  no 
scant  measure  of  popular  buppoit.  For  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  shady  tiuths 
aie  shady  in  something  more  than  ihe  ob- 
bcuiity  that  interferes  with  their  rtaJy  rfC- 
ognilion.  Besides  not  looking  bonnd, 
they  often  don't  look  nic^.  They  are  in 
conflict  with  popular  sentiment.  But  i^till 
if  they  are  true  they  are  true,  and  it  be- 
comes all  the  moie  necessaij  to  insist  upon 
them  because  thoy  may  be  dislikt-d.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  first  of  thise  shady  tiuths 
I  want  to  insist  npon.     It  is — 

Saving,  not  spending,  makea  work  for 
the  workman.  What  nonsense  !  It  is 
opposed  to  common  sense.  The  expcii- 
ence  of  every  man  shows  it  is  faUe.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  look  around  to  get 
rid  of  this  absurdity.  We  see  a  man 
given  to  spending — even,  it  may  be,  run- 
ning through  his  fortune.  He  may  not 
be  doing  much  good  to  himself  or  to  his 
family,  and  on  that  ground  we  may  have 
to  condemn  his  conduct,  but  as  he  sets 
his  money  flying  so  he  sets  workmen  at 
work.  All  his  extravagances  involve  the 
employment  of  others,  sometimes  perhaps 
on  unworthy  objects,  sometimes  on  wor- 
thy, but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there, 
and  is  beside  the  argument.  Giving  work 
is  what  we  are  talking  about,  and  that 
the  spender  gives  work  is  as  clear  as  noon- 
day. Look  at  the  other  side,  at  the  fel- 
low who  spends  nothing,  and  saves  as 
much  as  he  can  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  No  servants,  no  laborers,  no  trades- 
men bless  him.  He  lives  without  bene- 
fiting anybody,  and  if  every  one  were  like 
him,  the  woikmen  would  have  to  go  to 
the  workhouse.  This  first  truth  is  shadv, 
for  it  is  untrue,  and  it  is  shady,  for  it 
teaches  men  to  bo  selfish  instead  of  being 
generous,  to  be  niggardly  where  they 
should  be  liberal,  to  be  grasping  where 
they  should  partake  with  their  fellows. 

Here  is  a  coil  to  deal  with,  and  how  shall 
we  begin  ?  I  fancy  my  opponent  a  little 
flustered  with  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  crude  fallacy  I  have  put  for- 
ward as  a  truth,  with  no  more  apology 
than  is  admitted  in  calling  it  a  shady  one  ; 
and  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  ask 
him  to  put  aside  for  a  few  momenta  the 
New  Skbixs.— Vol.  LVI.,  No.  1. 


too  exciting  proposition  that  has  been 
launched,  and  to  contemplate  two  lives 
spent  side  by  side  in  the  north  of  England 
a  century  or  so  ago.  The  illut^tralion  ia 
not  new,  though  I  know  not  with  whom 
it  oiiginated  :  but  the  argument  involved 
in  it  seems  relegated  to  the  shade  as  soon 
as  it  is  appreciated,  and  apparently  it  car;- 
not  be  cited  too  often.  The  two  were 
men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  one  had 
all  the  ^iitues  and  faults  of  his  class  and 
generation.  He  kept  a  large  house,  with 
open-handed  hospitality.  A  huge  retinue 
of  scivants  miiaslired  to  his  pleasures. 
His  horses  were  famous,  but  moic  than 
his  horses  he  loved  his  fighting  cocks,  tl  e 
breed,  pluck  and  combative  tenacity  of 
which  excited  his  utmoi4  enthusiasm. 
How  he  would  have  wondered  could  ho 
have  been  persuaded  that  fiom  some  ca- 
pricious ground  of  cruelty  another  century 
would  forbid  to  men  the  rapture  of  a 
cock-fight !  His  cellars  were  worthy  of 
his  magnificence,  and  though  his  gieat- 
grandson  today  may  lament  an  income 
1  educed  by  the  interest  of  his  mortgages, 
no  one  in  his  own  time  hesitated  to  hail 
him  the  friend  as  he  was  the  prince  of  the 
whole  country-side,  who  kept  the  great 
social  machine  going  by  his  munificence. 
Now  tuin  to  the  other  noble.  He  kept 
no  house  at  all.  A  maid,  or  a  couple  of 
maid",  sufficed  to  attend  upon  him. 
Neither  pleasures  of  the  field  nor  of  the 
table  attracted  him,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  grumbling  at  the  loss  of  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  of  employment,  which 
his  own  self-denial  cost  his  neighbors. 
People  said  he  had  a  craze.  He  set  him- 
self to  woik^  with  his  chosen  friend  and 
adviser,  to  construct  a  canal,  which  should 
be  a  great  highway  of  trade  in  the  north- 
west, and  he  saved  every  pennv  of  his  in- 
come to  fulfil  this  project.  The  feat  was 
accomplished,  and  remains  an  enduring 
monument  of  his  energy,  and  an  equally 
enduring  spring  of  profit  and  utility  in  the 
working  of  the  industrial  world.  TLe 
saving  of  this  duke  created  an  enormota 
endowment  for  his  family,  but  it  provided 
also  an  ever  recurrent  meant  of  employ- 
ment for  successive  generations  of  work- 
men. Comparing,  therefore,  the  two  livea 
what  have  we  to  say  ?  Each  commanded 
the  means  of  support  of  many  lives,  and 
each — such  is  the  first  superficial  views — 
used  them,  we  may  say  expended  them, 
as  remuneration  for  services  desired  ly 
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him.  But  the  son  ices  rendered  to  the 
one  expired  as  they  were  rendered  ;  the 
services  desired  by  and  rendered  to  the 
other  left  as  their  product  the  means,  and 
something  more  than  the  means,  of  em- 
ployment, an  implement  making  woik 
more  productive  and  so  inviting  and  re- 
paying, even  necessitating,  the  employ- 
ment of  workmen  through  an  aftertime. 
What  the  one  had  he  spent  and  it  was 
gone.  What  the  other  had  lie  employed, 
and  saved  by  employment,  and  the  rej^ult 
has  again  been  a  source  of  continuous  em- 
ployment, lie  added,  he  cieated,  and 
made,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
since  maintained,  a  new  line  of  work  for 
workmen.  As  for  the  other,  we  have 
talked  of  his  mortgages,  and  these  repre- 
sent an  absolute  destruction  of  what  might 
have  been  abiding  means  of  em[)]oyment 
— something  very  like  the  reverse  of  the 
making  of  work  for  the  workman,  a  loss 
and  a  permanent  loss  to  the  industrial  com- 
munily. 

If  these  two  lives  can  be  taken  as  ex- 
amples of  saving  and  spending,  there 
would  seem  after  all  to  be  some  ground 
for  submitting  the  shady  truth  that  saving 
not  spending  makes  work  for  the  work- 
man. Not  a  bit  of  it,  says  the  objector. 
The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  case  was  net 
a  fair  case  of  saving  ;  it  is  an  illustration 
of  the  results  of  judicious  expenditure. 
It  proves  nothing — not  indeed  that  we 
need  go  so  far  to  find  an  example  of  the 
same  virtue.  Haven*t  we  had  something 
like  it  in  our  own  Cornwall,  though,  it 
may  be  said,  on  ^  smaller  f^cale  ?  Haccn't 
we  heaid  of  a  man  in  this  county  who 
gave  himself  up  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
not  to  mike  a  canal  but  to  construct  a 
railway,  running  from  sea  to  sea  with  a 
harbor  at  each  c  nd  for  the  trade  he  planned 
to  develop  ?  His  faith  and  energy  were 
akin  to  the  Duke's,  and  his  memory  de- 
serves equal  honor.  But  these  aie  excep- 
tional cases.  If  their  saving  has  been  the 
constant  means  of  making  woik  for  the 
workman,  }ou  cannot  deduce  from  such 
.instances  suppoit  for  the  general  propo- 
sition that  saving  as  a  rule  mus^t  be  cred- 
ited with  this  result.  Well,  what  is  sav- 
ing as  we  understand  it,  and  as  it  is  prac- 
tised by  those  who  save  to-day  ?  The 
miser  who  secretes  his  gold  in  a  stocking 
cannot  indeed  be  credited  with  much  re- 
sult from  the  action.  He  is  no  better 
^han  the  spendthrift,  he  is  indeed  on  all 


fours  with  him  in  that  what  he  does  is  ex- 
hausted in  the  first  stroke  ;  and  the  only 
difference  between  them  is  that  some  one 
may  find  the  miser's  gold  after  he  has  de- 
parted and  attempt  new  uses  with  it;  But 
this  hoaiding  miser  is  not  the  saving  roan 
of  to-day.  It  is  not  with  such  that  we 
aie  concerned.  When  a  man  saves  now- 
ada}s,  he  turns  his  saving  to  account. 
Ue  u^es  it.  He  makes  it  grow,  fle 
wants  a  return — it  may  be  of  profit,  it 
may  be  of  interest.  If  the  former,  he  ia 
obviously  working  in  the  same  spirit  aa 
the  Duke  of  Biidgewater  or  Mr.  Trtffry. 
Ue  may  not  construct  a  canal  or  make  a 
railway,  he  may  not  open  a  mine  or  build 
a  harbor  ;  no  new  enterprise  may  illus- 
trate his  laige-mindedness,  but  in  the  pur- 
suit of  profit  he  is  developing  or  conduct- 
ing some  labor-sustaining  industry,  be 
means  to  keep  it  up,  to  turn  it  over  again 
and  again,  to  make  it  productive  and  re* 
productive,  and  though  he  may  fail — for 
he  may  make  mistakes  in  design,  or  hia 
powers  of  peiformance  may  not  be  equal 
to  his  ambition — jet  it  is  plain  that  in  his 
method  of  sa\ing  what  is  at  his  disposal 
he  is  giving  work  to  the  workman  which 
would  not  bappen  if  ho  spent  and  exhausted 
the  store  he  is  saving  and  utilizing. 

**  Yes,  yes,  that  may  be  the  case  with 
him,"  is  the  answer,  **  but  how  about  the 
ordinary  man  who  simply  leaves  his  money 
to  fructify  at  interest  with  his  bankers  ?*' 
Let  us  then  pursue  his  conduct,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  t}pe  of  all  ordinary  in- 
vestors. He  looks  to  get  interest ;  and 
those  who  take  his  money,  and  allow  him 
interest,  mubt  look  to  making  the  interest 
tliey  pay  him  and  somf'tbini;  more  may 
bo.  But  metal  of  itself  does  not  grow 
bigger.  **  When  did  friendship  take  a 
brted  of  barren  metal  of  a  friend  ?  '  sajs 
Antonio  ;  and  the  disdainful  question  of 
the  Venetian  is  an  echo  of  the  judgment 
of  one  of  the  wise^st  of  men.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  it  is  tho 
fallacy  of  an  incomplete  analysis.  As  we 
go  on  and  on,  we  come  at  last  upon  the 
man  whose  conduct  is  an  explanaliou  of 
the  puzzle  how  interest  comes  to  be  paid. 
The  money  is  found  at  the  last  employed 
in  obtaining  some  materials — implements, 
merchandise,  commodities,  what  may  per- 
haps be  shortly  called  usable  things — 
which  are  used  in  co  operation  with  labor 
in  the  production  or  reproduction  of  some- 
thing  replacing  the  things  used  up,  with  a 
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Furplu?.  Saving  by  a  mere  investor  pre- 
sumes interest,  and  interest  i»  at  last  traced 
to  the  reprodactive  use  of  usable  tbings 
obtained  tnroagh  saving.  It  is  true  that, 
while  saving  generally  operates  as  an  ac- 
tual addition  to  the  stock  of  the  wot  Id, 
sometimes  it  only  rescues  from  destruction 
what  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  with- 
out an  equivalent ;  as,  when  it  passes  into 
the  hands  of  a  spendthrift,  who  gives  in 
exchange  some  implements  of  production 
he  cannot  so  readily  tat  up  ;  but  whether 
it  keeps  the  store  undiminished  or  adds  to 
it,  it  is  saving  which  provides,  maintains, 
and  establishes  work  for  the  workman  ; 
and  the  man  who  »imply  deposits  his 
money  in  a  bank  at  interest  does  as  really 
and  truly  set  the  machine  in  motion  as  be 
who  at  first-hand  devotes  his  savings  to 
some  enterprise  of  his  own  choice,  con- 
ducted under  his  own  superintendence  and 
inspiration.  So  I  revet t  to  my  shady 
truth,  which  I  hold  to  bo  established.  I 
would  not  have  every  one  of  the  sauie 
opinion — at  least  all  at  once.  Ltt  it  be 
turned  over  and  over.  It  may  be  tested 
by  the  facts  of  life  as  they  surround  us. 
If  in  the  end  the  doctrine  is  accepted, 
well  ;  if  not,  why  the  truth  is  shady,  and 
I  won't  complain.  But  in  wotking  up 
the  proposition  wo  have  stumbled  upon 
another  shady  truth,  and  here  it  is  : 

Whatever  seems  to  be  laid  by,  what  ii 
really  saved  by  those  who  save,  is  not 
money,  but  usable  things.  But,  before 
enteiing  upon  this,  there  are  two  obser- 
vations which  ought  to  be  made  by  way 
of  caution  w'th  respect  to  the  proposition 
we  have  teen  investigating.  In  the  first 
place,  I  haye  not  been  dealing  at  all  with 
the  moral  qtiestion  how  far  a  man  is  at 
libertv  to  spend,  and  how  far  he  is  under 
an  obligation  to  save.  I  have  been  trac- 
ing only  the  consequential  operations  of 
saving,  which  must,  indeed,  have  a  con- 
siderable bearing  on  the  definition  of 
moral  duty  in  relation  to  it  ;  but  I  have 
abstained  from  any  such  application  of 
the  proposition  sought  to  be  istabli^hcd. 
Whether  a  particular  man  ought  to  save, 
and  how  much  he  ought  to  fa^e,  must  be 
answered  according  to  ciicumstaoccs  in 
each  case.  Fur  my  own  part,  I  think  it 
may  reasonably  be  held  that,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  a  man  may  spend  for  himself  ; 
and  the  practical  question  turns  upon  the 
ascertainment  of  these  limits.  I  have  not 
t^ied  this  task,  and  I  must  repeat  the  cau- 


tion against  its  being  supposed  that  I  have. 
My  second  observation  is  akin  to  my  first. 
The  man  who  discovers  that  by  saving  he 
makes  work  for  the  workman  is  not  en- 
titled to  plume  himself  on  his  ^'irtue  when 
he  makes  the  discovery.  It  is  the  intent 
in  the  mind  of  the  actor  which  determines 
the  moral  character  of  his  action,  and 
when  a  thing  done  produces  consequences 
neither  foreseen  nor  intended,  the  doer 
mav  felicitate  himself  on  his  luck,  but  nut 
on  his  viitue.  Saving  may  sometimes  be 
a  vice,  however  happy  the  results.  I 
leave  it  to  casuists  to  work  out  the  inquiry 
thus  suggested. 

Now  for  the  proposition  that,  whatever 
seems  to  be  saved,  it  is  not  money  but 
usable  things  (a  very  large  phrase)  that 
are  really  accumulated.  There  is  one 
rough  and  ready  way  in  which  this  may 
be  tested.  The  inhabitants  of  this  United 
Kingdom  make  enormous  additions  to 
their  wealth  every  year.  Mr.  Giffm  has 
attempted  an  estimate  of  the  average  ad- 
dition— a  task  of  enormous  difiUculty  be- 
cause prices  go  up  and  down,  and  tlve 
thing  that  may  be  worth  a  certain  sum  to- 
day may  be  worth  more  or  worth  less  this 
day  twelvemonth  though  absolutely  un- 
changed in  itself.  It  is  as  ccmpletcly  the 
same  thing  as  is  possible  with  human  cre- 
ations, but  the  selling  price  changes. 
However,  Mr.  Giffen  has  made  out  that 
in  the  course  of  ten  jears,  1875  to  1885, 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  increased  from 
£8,500,000,000  to  £10.000,000,000,  or 
Itt  us  say  at  least  £150,000,000  a  year. 
But  what  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
money  within  our  borders  ?  Substantially 
there  has  been  no  increase  at  all,  it  is 
even  possible  that  it  may  have  diminished. 
The  estimates  which  bankers  and  statis- 
ticians put  forward  nowadays  of  the  coin 
we  possess  are  certainly  less  than  they 
used  to  be.  Great  additions  have  been 
made  to  ihe  stock  of  things,  none  to  the 
stock  of  money.  Even  he  who  has  never 
consciously  changed  the  character  of  his 
savings,  whose  surplus  income  has  been 
surplus  money  and  has  been  deposited  as 
such  with  his  banker,  has  unc.  nsciousiy 
helped  to  send  his  savings  back  into  the 
use  of  the  community,  and  his  accumula- 
tions are  ultimately  represented  by  the 
things  which  the  customers  of  the  banker 
have  got  together  and  are  using  in  the 
enlargement,  development,  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  great  workshop  of  the  world. 
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Sometimes  the  man  has  coDscionsIy  done 
for  himself  what  is  peihaps  mare  fre- 
quently done  unconsciously  through  a 
banker.  The  holder  of  railway  debenture 
stock  is  part  proprietor  of  the  railway. 
The  man  who  lends  money  to  a  great 
municipality  justly  regards  its  waterwoiks, 
its  gasworks,  or  its  harbors  as  the  forms 
in  which  his  sa\  ings  have  been  embodied. 
So  with  reppect  to  the  lenders  to  Indian 
and  Colonial  Governments.  What  the 
saver  might  have  spent  passes  through 
many  transformations,  it  may  be,  to  India 
or  the  colony  and  sustains  the  making  of 
railways  or  works  in  which  his  savings  are 
fixed.  And  the  lender  to  a  banker  must 
not  think  that  his  money  lies  all  locked 
up  in  a  safe,  developing  in  the  dark  mys- 
terious qualities  of  growth  which  aSord 
him  his  annual  interest.  Out  goes  the 
money,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  as  it 
comes  in.  A  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion is  kept  in  the  bank  for  instantane- 
oua  calls,  the  rest  is  flying  about  from 
hand  to  hand — circulating  as  it  is  called 
— and  the  banker's  set  oS.  is  represented 
by  all  kinds  of  substantial  things  in  the 
hands  of  his  debtors  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  money  under  pressure  at  every 
degree  of  rate  of  rapidity.  Bankers,  in- 
deed, make  a  little  scrap  of  money  go  a 
long  way,  and  the  best  among  them  is  he 
who  makes  the  least  quantity  serve  to 
provide  for  all  demands  without  suspicion 
of  hesitation.  As  to  whether  all  bankers 
could  at  any  and  every  moment  meet  a 
combination  of  all  their  creditors,  pre- 
8  3nting  simultaneously  all  their  possible 
accumulated  demands — I  do  not  wish  to 
excite  alarms,  but  this  is  a  case  where 
recognition  of  the  truth  may  prevent  panic 
— it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  money  existed 
to  make  the  feat  possible.  The  question 
is  like  another  that  may  be  soggested, 
and,  in  fact,  does  arise  too  often  in  life. 
Can  all  the  audience  of  hall,  church,  or 
theatre,  pass  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
through  its  doors  ?  The  world  is  organ- 
ized  on  a  theory  of  human  reasonableness, 
which  sometimes  breaks  down.  There  is 
nH,  there  never  can  be,  this  extravagant 
facility  of  exit.  There  are  not,  there 
n3ver  can  be,  the  means  of  a  universal 
simultaneous  liquidation  of  all  debts. 
Movements  sometimes  arise  tending  to 
such  a  demand,  but  generally  pass  off. 
At  times,  however,  they  will  not,  and  per- 
haps cannot,  be  abated,  and  in  such  cii- 


cnmstances  many  devices  have  been  em- 
ployed. One  of  the  commonest  is  to  au- 
thorhse  some  State  bureau  to  issue  certifi- 
cates for  money  in  excess  of  the  money 
in  the  bureau,  and  to  provide  that  cred- 
itors may  be  fobbed  off  with  such  certifi- 
cates just  as  if  they  were  so  many  bags  of 
hard  coin,  and  this  mode  of  action  is  of 
sovereign  effect  in  producing  peace.  An- 
other more  diastic  method — not  familiar 
to  our  experience — called  a  moratoiinm, 
simply  provides  that  for  a  stated  interfai 
no  debtor  shall  be  under  any  obligation  to 
pay  any  debt.  These  are  the  devices  to 
which  we  and  others  are  from  time  to 
time  driven,  when  men  foiget  that  though 
they  may  individually  save  money  the 
money  is  not  saved.  If  interest  is  to  be 
earned — and  it  is  interest  savers  seek— the 
coin  kept  in  hand  can  never  be  enough  to 
satisfy  a  simultaneous  presentation  of  all 
possible  claims.  All  that  can  be  expected 
is  that  enough  should  be  stored  to  satisfy 
the  ordinary  course,  pins  a  margin  for  the 
extraordinary  demands  for  which  a  reason- 
able precaution  can  be  taken.  These  con- 
siderations naturally  lead  us  onward.  As 
we  grope  our  way  in  the  shade  the  out- 
lines of  things  become  clearer  ;  our  eyes 
adapt  themselves  to  the  twilight,  and  fur- 
ther definition  is  possible.  If  when  wo 
singly  appear  to  accumulate  money  we  are 
in  fact  co-operating  in  the  accumulation 
of  things,  can  we  trace  any  connection 
between  the  borrowing  and  lending  of 
money  and  the  movement  of  things  ?  We 
have  already  seen  some  reason  for  dis- 
criminating between  the  normal  action  of 
mankind  and  the  acute  supervenient  ciii'es 
which  sometimes  disturb  it.  When  from 
some  cause  or  other  the  alarm  of  liquida- 
tion is  excited,  and  people  are  jostling  and 
tumbling  over  one  another  in  the  golden 
gangways,  money,  hard  money,  is  the  last 
as  it  is  the  first  object  of  desire.  The 
stress  continues  or  increases  till  at  the 
psychological  moment  the  proper  func- 
tionary proclaims  :  '*  Let  my  paper  be 
gold,*'  and  the  fit  passes.  Afflavit  can- 
cellarius  et  dissipantur.  But  the  course 
is  other wiso  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
A  man  has  money — the  surplus  of  his 
earnings  or  receipts — and  puts  it  iuto  a 
bank.  We  have  seen  that  this  means 
that  there  are  commodities  ready  at  his 
call  in  exchange  for  his  money,  which 
he  might  have  obtained  and  used  up, 
cither  personally  or  through  ministers  of 
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his  pleasure  ;  the  reealt  in  either  case 
being  a  final  consumption  of  such  com- 
modities ;  but  he  prefers  a  permanent  re- 
turn, which  can  only  be  obtained  by  le- 
productive  use,  and  his  power  is  paused  on 
through  his  banker  till  it  comes  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  some  trusted  person  who  has  in 
contemplation  a  scheme  of  reproductife 
employment.  Behind  the  borrowing  and 
lending  of  money  there  is  thus  seen  in 
working  the  borrowing  and  lending  of 
things,  which,  reserved  by  thrift  from  im- 
mediate and  final  consumption,  are  de- 
voted by  enterprise  to  some  abiding  and 
reproductive  u^e.  A  banker  who  turns 
over  his  bill  case  feels  the  world  moving 
under  his  fingerf^  It  would  seem  that  if 
we  put  aside  those  acute  ciises  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed,  the  question 
whether  money  is  cheap  or  dear  really  de- 
pends upon  the  relatiou  between  the  effi- 
ciency of  thrift  in  a  community  and  the 
opportunity  its  circumstances  o£Eer  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  the  things  thrift 
abstains  from  consuming.  It  is  in  any 
case  a  confusion  of  iHUguage  to  say  money 
is  cheap  or  dear  when  the  consideration 
paid  by  the  borrower  is  low  or  high  ; 
money  is  only  cheap  when  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  it  has  to  be  given  for 
ordinary  commodities,  and  is  dear  when 
an  unusually  small  quantity  suffices  for 
their  acquisition  ;  but,  while  scales  of 
prices  may  vary — indicating  an  affluence 
or  a  scarcity  of  money — the  chronic  causes 
of  thrift  and  enterprise,  upon  which  de- 
pend the  rates  paid  for  the  use  of  things, 
may  and  do  operate  independently  of  the 
particular  ruling  scale  for  the  time  being. 
Changes  in  the  scale  do,  without  doubt, 
indicate  the  operation  of  causes  which  may 
facilitate  thrift  or  stimulate  enterprise  ; 
but,  whether  the  scale  be  relatively  high 
or  low,  whether  the  standard  of  prices  be 
as  it  was  four  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is 
to-day,  the  rate  of  interest  is  normally  de- 
termined by  the  relation  between  the 
quantity  of  things  thrift  accumulates  and 
the  quantity  enterprise  is  ready  to  absorb. 
The  energy  of  thrift  may  outrun  the  ap- 
parent opportunity  of  enterprise  and  in- 
terest be  low,  as  would  seem  to  have  been 
for  some  time  past  the  experience  of  Hol- 
land ;  or  the  openings  for  enterprise  may 
exhaust  the  resources  of  a  most  efficient 
thrift — the  normal  condition  of  younger 
colonies ;  and  between  these  extremes 
every  variety  of  relation  may  exist.     But 


it  is  time  to  stop.  We  must  refrain  from 
pursuing  the  shady  avenues  that  allure  U9. 
It  is  too  easy  to  roam  in  speculations  about 
currency  '*  in  wandering  mazes  lost.*' 
It  is  necessary  rather  to  turn  back  and 
pick  up  a  truth  or  two  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  first  I  ventured  to  pro- 
pound, and  certainly  not  less  shady,  if 
shadiness  c^n  be  tested  by  the  vehemence 
and  pertinacity  of  opposition. 

I  launched  the  proposition,  ''  Saving, 
not  spending,  makes  work.''  Take  this 
correlative  truth  for  consideration  : 

Work  can  be  maintained  only  so  far  as 
saving  precedes  it.  The  original  propo- 
sition has  not  always  commanded  assent. 
This  correlative  proposition  has  quite  re- 
cently been  met  with  strong  condemna- 
tion. A  short  and  simple  refutation  of  it 
has  been  advanced.  '^  You  say,"  thus 
runs  the  argument,  "  work  can  be  main- 
tained only  so  far  as  saving  precedes  it ; 
but  what  is  it  you  save  ?  Is  not  this  nec- 
essarily part  of  the  product  of  work,  and, 
if  so,  does  not  the  proposition  involve  the 
absurdity  of  saying  that  work  is  impossi- 
ble unless  something  precedes  it,  which  is 
itself  a  creation  of  work  9  A  thing  can- 
not depend  for  existence  upon  the  ex'^t- 
ence  of  its  own  consequent."  This  is  a 
very  plausible,  apparently  fatal,  argu- 
ment ;  but  let  me  parallel  it  with  another. 
Suppose  I  say  that  children  are  reared, 
thanks  to  the  nurture  and  care  they  re- 
ceive from  th('ir  parents,  and  some  one 
retorted  that  the  parentn  had  once  been 
children  themselves,  as  all  parents  before 
them.  Would  one,  in  view  of  this  retort, 
which  is  a  truth,  be  obliged  to  abandon 
the  dictum  that  children  owe  their  rearing 
to  their  parents  9  I  think  not.  The  an- 
swer would  be  that,  whate%er  we  mn>t 
conceive  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  first  human  being  crawled  into  exist- 
ence, it  is  still  a  truth  of  life,  as  we  know 
it,  that,  but  for  the  nurture  and  care  of 
parents,  children  would  not  be  reared. 
The  atgument  for  the  dependence  of  work 
upon  saving  is  stronger.  We  may  puzzle 
ourselves  over  the  logical  dilemma  of  a 
primitive  man  sharpening  his  flint,  and 
upon  what  store  of  food  or  of  strength  he 
proceeded  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  confei^s 
that  in  the  world  of  industry  as  we  know 
it,  no  man  does  any  work  save  as  he  is 
sustained  in  doing  it ;  that  no  group  of 
men  can  co-operate  in  producing  any  work 
un'ess  there  are  mean)  ready  to  sustain 
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them  in  its  prod  action,  and,  if  this  pro- 
duction be  a  woik  of  time,  the  provision 
mast  be  commensurate  with  the  labor. 
There  must  be  a  store  before  the  woik  can 
be  undertaken.  If  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted, the  store  must  be  big  enough  at 
the  outset,  or  there  must  be  means  of  te- 
plenishing  it  while  the  woik  is  in  prog- 
ress. When  the  entp.rprise  is  completed, 
it  represents  the  co.nsumption  of  all  the 
store  that  has  been  provided  to  arrive  at 
the  end.  When  the  woik  is  finished  it 
may  be  used  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  stoie  uspd  up  in  mak- 
ing it,  and  the  enterprise  will  be  a  success 
if  all  that  has  gone  out  comes  back  with 
something  more  ;  but,  before  this  use  be- 
gins, a  store,  more  or  less  cousiderBble, 
roust  have  been  expended,  and  must  have 
been  saved.  Consider  what  goes  to  the 
making  of  a  big  ship,  and  still  more  of  a 
big  railway.  Neither  could  be  begun  un- 
less savings  had  been  effected  beforehand. 
Each  can  be  caiiied  on  only  so  far  as  sav- 
ings have  been  foithcoming  to  sustain  it. 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  argument,  as  some 
seem  to  have  thought,  that  the  woik  ac- 
complished at  any  time  is  an  equivalt^nt  to 
the  stores  that  have  been  consumed  in  ac- 
complishing it.  This  may  be  true,  and 
in  well  conceived  enterprises  will  be  true  ; 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  truth  we  have 
been  insisting  upon,  that,  without  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  stores  thrift  has  provided, 
the  work  could  not  have  been  done.  Ob- 
serve, I  have  said  nothing  of  the  sources 
whence  these  necessaiy  savings  are  ob- 
tained. A  body  of  workmen  may  agree 
together  to  undertake  a  certain  work,  each 
having  stored  enough  to  sustain  himself  to 
the  end  of  it,  or  some  of  the  workmen — 
the  whole  body  still  undertaking  the  woik 
for  themselves — may  borrow  from  friends 
enough  to  enable  thern  to  do  their  quota  ; 
or,  again,  another  body  having  accumu- 
lated the  necessary  store,  may  go  to  the 
workmen  and  employ  the  latter  l»y  agree- 
ment to  do  the  woik,  paying  them  out  of 
their  accumulated  stores  to  carry  it 
through.  All  these  are  separate  foims  of 
industrial  entetprise  found  existing,  with 
or  without  modifications  ;  but  they  are  all 
consistent  with — they  do,  indeed,  all  re- 
quiie— a  provision  of  savings  sufficient  to 
carry  the  work  through,  if  the  work  is  to 
be  accomplished.  In  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  schools,  labor  is  limited  by 
capital  ;  but  I  have  not  said  laborers  are 


limited  by  capitalists,  for  that  is  appar- 
ently taken  as  a  suggestion  of  servitude, 
and  causes  a  degree  of  iriitation  \eiy  un- 
friendly to  clear  thinking. 

Yet  a  biace  of  shady  truths,  and  I  have 
done. 

Hitherto  it  may  be  confesi^ed  I  have 
been  exalting  saving,  bat  now  I  am  going 
to  do  something  that  may  rather  seem  as 
a  glorification  of  destruction.  There  is 
that  ticattcrcth  and  yet  increa^eth,  is  a  Buy- 
ing of  old  time,  and  the  seed  that  is  saved 
is  only  saved  to  be  scattered,  bnt  thereoat 
Cometh  in  due  time  the  increase.  We 
save  in  the  form  of  usable  things,  and  as 
they  are  usable  so  must  they  be  used,  or 
the  very  purpose  and  benefit  of  saving  is 
lost.  But  I  want  to  go  somewhat  fuilhiT 
than  this — which  indeed,  though  true,  is 
scarcely  shady.  What  I  wantyoa  to  con- 
sider is  this,  that,  quite  apart  frrm  the 
consumption  in  use  of  the  things  we  have 
saved,  our  greatest  progress  is  marked  by 
the  biinging  to  nought  of  Xbe  treasures, 
material  and  immaterial,  whether  of  use- 
ful things  or  trained  faculties,  we  have 
been  at  pains  to  acquire  and  maintain. 
The  implements  of  one  generation  are 
neglected  by  the  next  The  arts  and 
methods  of  work  of  emr  fathers  aie  super- 
seded by  the  processes  of  to- day.  Iland- 
looms  may  have  been  a  great  invention, 
and  may  be  costly,  but  the  time  comes 
when  they  are  superseded,  and  find  their 
way  prematurely  to  the  scrap-heap.  A 
silent  revolution  is  continually  going  on  ; 
the  better  our  progress  the  speedier  the 
change,  and  the  more  rapid  the  abandon- 
ment of  costly  and  precious  machineiy. 
Happily  things  get  worn  out,  but  worn 
out  or  not  they  must  be  thrown  aside  or 
degraded  to  use  in  some  obscure  corner 
where  with  endless  pains  an  effort  is  made 
to  keep  up  by  redoubled  personal  care  and 
labor  a  failing  struggle  with  the  quicker 
and  better  work  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  newer  implements.  Eveiy  step  we  ad- 
vance puts  out  of  use  and  turns  to  no  ac- 
count something  that  had  been  anxiously 
and  laboriously  got  together.  Progress 
tramples  on  things,  and  the  spectacle  ex- 
cites very  little  pity,  though  the  owner  of 
the  possession  thus  left  behind  does  not 
always  share  the  joy  of  the  movement. 
Fancy  the  numberless  little  mills  that  used 
to  adorn  our  valleys,  beloved  by  poets  and 
painteis,  nearly  all  gone,  leaving  pictur- 
esque decaying  ruins  behind  them,  as  much 
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out  of  date  m  Russeirn  wagons  or  tbe 
little  coasting  schoonere  tbat  bronglit  our 
tradesman's  goods  from  the  London  mait 
to  our  seaports  Lalf  a  century  ago  at  the 
rate  of  a  voyage  every  other  montli  or  even 
longer.  But  the  other  half  of  this  truth 
is  not  80  easily  accepted.  We  can  regaid 
with  comparative  equanimity  the  superi^cs- 
si  on  of  things,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
workmen  to  rejoice  in  the  supersession  of 
faculties.  That  the  ciaft  we  have  learned 
should  go  out  of  date,  tbat  the  dexterity 
on  which  we  have  prided  ourselves  should 
l>e  rivalled  and  moie  than  rivalled  by  a 
wretched  combination  of  steel  and  iron 
with  a  splutter  of  bteam  behind  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  stomacb.  The  change 
lessens  the  toil  of  life  ;  it  enables  things 
to  be  §ot  with  less  labor  ;  it  multipliis 
them  for  the  use  of  all  ;  but,  when  we 
h<ive  summed  up  these  thingH  in  tbe  maxim 
tbat  the  more  we  make  woik  unnecessary 
the  greater  is  our  industrial  progres/s,  we 
are  expressing  a  truth  so  shady  tbat  I  am 
not  surprised  so  many  should  find  tbcir 
gorge  rise  at  it  with  disgust.  Make  work 
unnecessary  !  says  tbe  natural  man,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  a  woikman,  ^vhat  I  want  is 
to  make  work  more  necessary.  I  hasten 
to  couple  my  last  proposition  with  another 
with  which  indeed  it  is  in  the  experience 
of  life  indissolubly  associated.  The  more 
we  make  work  unnecessary  the  greater 
our  progress  ;  yes,  but  tbe  more  we  make 
work  unnecessary  the  greater  the  demand 
for  work  tbat  springs  into  existence. 
There  is  no  limit  to  our  desires.  Supply 
one  moie  easily  than  hitherto,  and  another 
arises  seeking  gratification  ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  first  has  been  so  easily  supplied 
gives  us  the  means  of  gratifying  the  sec- 


ond. If  labor  is  dispensed  with,  wfiat 
went  to  remunerate  tbat  labor  in  the  past 
is  left  free  to  remunerate  the  same  quantity 
of  human  toil  devoted  to  some  service 
that  has  been  waiting  to  be  developed — 
nay,  every  leal  discovery  involves  moie 
than  this,  for  inasmuch  as  it  lessens  the 
toil  necessary  to  supply  some  want  of  the 
social  world,  it  shows  that  with  the  same 
toil  as  before  a  laiger  world  can  be  sup- 
plied. And  there  is  a  middle  course  wo 
may  adopt.  We  need  not  increase  the 
woild  to  the  utmost  at  the  cost  of  falling 
back  to  the  same  measure  of  toil  as  befoie. 
We  may  rest  at  an. intermediate  stage,  and 
have  at  tbe  same  time  a  reduction  of  tbe 
individuars  toil,  and  a  multiplicatiou  of 
the  ranks,  and  an  enlargement  of  tbe  num« 
bers  of  the  toilers.  I  need  not  point  out 
what  trades  have  been  developed,  what 
wants  have  craved  and  received  gratifica- 
tion within  this  generation  through  the 
surplus  of  means  which  the  cheapening  of 
the  supply  of  former  wants  has  made  pos- 
sible. Happy  those  who  are  on  the  aleit 
for  new  openings,  whose  brains  are  quick, 
whose  hands  are  cunning,  whose  minds 
are  ready  !  ^  They  can  contemplate  our 
shady  truths  without  embarrassment,  nay^ 
even  find  them  radiant.  They  catch  oc«> 
casion  as  it  arises,  and  new  opportunities 
call  on  them  not  in  vain.  The  great 
world-machine  moves,  and  in  its  remorse- 
less sweep  flings  aside  things  and  persons 
alike  that  aie  found  wanting  ;  but  as  oc- 
cupations go  occupations  come.  It  is  for 
man  to  be  master  of  his  fate,  and  to  put 
before  himself  as  the  great  art  of  life  the 
training  of  his  faculties  for  any  hazard. — 
Contemporary  Review, 
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BY    SURGEON   T.    U.     PARKE,    LATE    OF   THE    STANLEV    EXPEDITION. 


Tub  attention  of  the  English-speaking 
world  has  recently  been  again  called  to 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  sent  out  by 
the  government  of  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  lescuing  General  Gordon  from 
the  perilous  position  in  which  he  bad  vol- 
untarily placed  himself  while  endeavoring 
to  maintain  a  stronghold  of  civilization  on 
the  remote  banks  of  the  Nile.  As  in 
other  discussions  relating  to  questions  af- 


fecting large  areas  of  public  interest  and 
public  sentiment,  most  of  the  disputants 
have  taken  widely  contradictory  views  of 
the  management  of  tbe  expedition,  and 
tbe  precise  cause  of  its  lamentable  failure 
to  effect  the  main  object  for  which  it  was 
called  into  existence.  Accordingly,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  the  recollection  of  a 
non-combatant  oflicer,  who  was  present 
duiing  the  principal  events  of  the  cam- 
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paign,  and  who  U  not  persooally  interested 
in  either  politicB  or  journalism,  might 
throw  a  little  further  (nncolored)  light  on 
its  painfully  disastrons  termination.  This 
appears  to  be  all  the  more  desirable  for 
the  nndonbted  fact  that  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  final  catastrophe  has 
been  completelr  omitted  or  ovei looked  in 
the  course  of  tne  recent  discussion  which 
has  arisen  on  the  subject. 

The  origin  of  the  expedition  requires 
but  little  notice  in  this  connection.  Gen- 
eral Gordon  had  volunteered  his  services 
to  the  English  Government  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  civilization  and  social  progress. 
Hiving  obtained  discretionary  powers  he 
entrenched  himself  in  a  remote  and  peril- 
ous position,  with  the  resolution — heroic- 
ally made  and  heroically  maintained —of 
devotedly  defending  it  to  the  last,  and  of 
freely  risking  his  life  in  the  endeavor  to 
still  the  surging  waves  of  barbarism  and 
rapine  which  then  threatened  with  fearful 
force  to  overwhelm  the  wide  region  en 
either  bank  of  the  distant  Nile.  After 
rainy  warnings  had  been  received  of  the 
accumulating  dangers  which  were  daily 
concentrating  themselves  upon  Khartoum, 
the  English  Government  at  length  decided 
upon  taking  active  measures  for  the  rescue 
of  their  countryman.  The  best  advice 
wis  sought  as  to  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered and  the  best  means  of  overcom- 
ing them.  The  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  forwarding  the  requisite 
reinforcements  by  land  or  by  water  were 
thoroughly  investigated.  The  most  elabo- 
rate attention  was  paid  to  the  choice  of 
the  most  eligible  c  llicers  and  men.  The 
result  is  too  familiar  to  the  public  to  re- 
quire any  detailed  account  to  be  furnished 
at  this  date.  A  relief  force  was 'told  off 
to  proceed  up  the  Nile  and  overcome  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  the  cataracts  as 
best  it  could.  An  auxiliary  land  expedi- 
tion was  also  organized.  Both  were  liber- 
ally equipped  with  the  necessary  supplies 
and  sinews  of  war.  No  expense  was 
spared  by  the  representatives  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  in  preparing  the  mateiial  re- 
quired for  the  relief  of  a  valued  servant 
who  had  so  bravely  held  his  post  during  a 
period  of  such  trying  respont^ibilities  and 
hourly  danger  of  sudden  and  violent  death. 
I  left  Cairo  for  the  front  qd  the  10th  of 
October,  1884.  With  other  members  of 
the  expedition  I  was  conveyed  to  Wady 
Ilalfa  in  steamers  supplied  to  the  Govero- 


ment  by  the  contiact  made  with  Messis. 
Cook  and  Son.  I  arrived  at  this  station 
on  the  3rd  of  November.  The  expedition 
boats,  built  in  England,  and  brought  to 
this  destination  at  enormous  expense,  took 
us  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Korti,  which  I 
reached  on  the  31st  of  December.  There 
I  was  immediately  attached  for  duty  to 
No.  1  Field  Hospital,  in  connection  with 
which  I  pel  formed  the  neejcssary  profes- 
sional duties  till  the  7th  of  January,  1865, 
when  I  started  with  the  convoy  for  Gadkol 
under  Colonel  Slanley-Claike.  Four  days 
were  spent  in  the  transit.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  march  was  the  scarcity  of 
water.  The  supply  with  which  we  bad 
furnif^hed  ourselves  when  leaving  Korti 
was  conveyed  in  leather  bags  (muesnck), 
and,  as  thef e  were  not  always  waterproof, 
the  quantity — far  below  what  was  requisite 
for  drinking  and  ce>oking,  to  pay  nothing 
of  washing — was  seriously  diminished  by 
the  physical  processes  of  leakage  and 
evaporation  during  the  fuur  days  of  our 
deseit  march.  It  was  known  that  deep 
wells  existed  along  the  route,  and  a  Royal 
Engineers'  pump  had  been  provided  to 
draw  water  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast ; 
but  this  engine,  unfortunately,  got  out  of 
order,  and  proved  to  be  unable  to  exercise 
its  functions,  and  we  all  suffered  sadly  io 
consequence.  The  members  of  the  read- 
ing public  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  African  campaigns  of  recent  years  are 
now  well  aware  how  little  foundation  there 
is  for  the  mythological  descriptions  of  the 
camel's  powers  of  endurance,  which  had 
for  centuries  been  furnished  to  non  travel- 
ling Europeans  by  poets  and  other  similarly 
well  informed  authorities  on  this  interest- 
ing subject. 

On  the  13th  of  January  I  left  Gadkul 
in  medical  charge  of  the  Naval  Brigade, 
under  command  of  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford.  and  had  the  firet  sight  of  the  enemy 
on  the  16th.  The  engagement  at  Abu 
Klea  gave  me  ample  employment  in  at- 
tending to  the  wounded  on  the  17th  and 
16th.  The  battle  of  Gubat  (or  Abou  Eru) 
on  the  19th  was  still  more  trying.  The 
mortal  wound  received  by  Sir  H.  Stewart 
had,  of  course,  the  effect  of  throwing 
everything  into  confusion,  although  the 
news  of  this  disastrons  event  was  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible.  The  foiee  was  posted 
on  an  eminence  for  over  ten  hours,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  we  were  thor- 
oughly within  range  and  fully  exposed  to 
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the  enemy't  fire.  The  effects  of  tbe  ea* 
emy's  missiles  gave  lue  more  than  suffi- 
cient work  to  do  all  the  time,  but  1  was 
fortunate  enongh  to  preserve  a  whole  skin 
through  it  all. 

The  roost  destructive  calamity  which 
occnired  in  connection  with  thise  engage* 
ments  was  certainly  the  jamming  of  the 
Gardner  gun,  which  occurred  at  The  ciiti- 
cal  moment  of  the  Arabs'  attack  on  our 
square  at  Abu  Klea.  This  horiible  acci- 
dent occuned  exactly  at  the  moment  when 
the  services  of  the  machine  gun  were 
most  required — just  as  the  Arabs  were 
rushing  on  the  dismounted  square  in  a 
furious  attack,  goaded  on  as  they  were  by 
the  extreme  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  their 
new  faith,  and  to  it  I  entirely  attribute 
the  fact  that  of  the  four  officers  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  two  were  killed  in  the 
charge  of  the  infuriated  disciples  of  the 
Mahdi,  and  two  others  were  severely 
wounded. 

Fortunate  indeed  was  it  for  us  on  the 
night  of  the  16th,  when  we  occupied  the 
valley  of  Abu  Klea,  that  the  followers  of 
the  Mahdi  displayed  the  peculiatity  which, 
so  far  as  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, appears  to  prevail  among  the  hos- 
tile tribes  of  Africa- -t.e.,  a  pronounced 
disinclination  for  active  nocturnal  warfare. 
Situated  as  we  were  in  this  valley,  well 
hedged  in  by  surrounding  hills,  all  of 
which  were  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
whence  all  our  movements  could  be  com- 
pletely controlled,  and  wtll  witbin  whose 
range  every  member  of  our  force  was 
placed,  a  well-organized  attack  on  our 
position  that  night  would,  to  an  absolute 
certainty,  have  meant  complete  annihila- 
tion. There  was  no  outlet  for  escape 
which  could  not  have  been  eas^ily  shut  off, 
and  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  such 
an  attack  many  of  our  men  would  have 
been  killed  by  the  bullets  of  their  com- 
rades, as  identification  would  have  been 
impossible,  while  the  reckless  enthusiasm 
of  the  Mahdi's  troops  would  have  been 
entirely  in  their  favor  if  they  had  utilized 
such  an  opportunity. 

From  time  to  time  the  enemy  was  heard 
wandeiing  about  dose  to  the  zeriba,  and 
the  order  was  then  always  given,  '^  Stand 
to  arms  ;''  but  no  attack  followed,  and 
the  foe  thus  lost  his  best  opportunity. 
I  managed  to  get  some  sleep,  preparatory 
to  which  I  had  bucceeded  in  en^^concing 
myself  alongside  my  camel,  whoso  knees 


were  secuiily  lashed.  After  the  animal 
lay  down  my  head  was  protected  by  plac- 
ing it  in  the  receding  angle  between  the 
abdomen  and  hind  leg.  Yet  I  found,  to 
my  disagreeable  surprise,  on  awaking,  that 
my  living  shield  had  moved  off  during  my 
(evidently)  sound  sleep,  having  my  per- 
son well  exposed  in  the  open.  I  consid- 
ered myself  favored  l>y  the  protecting 
hand  of  Providence  ;  fur,  although  no  or- 
ganized attack  had  been  made  upon  us, 
the  enemy's  bullets  had,  from  time  to 
time  during  the  night,  popped  into  all 
parts  of  our  zeriba.  During  tbe  whole  of 
this  night  Lord  Charles  Beresford  never 
slqit ;  he  was  on  the  alert  all  the  time, 
muffled  in  his  opera- cloak-like  cape,  and 
moving  about  wherever  a  fresh  disturb- 
ance seemed  to  indicate  increasing  danger. 
No  wonder  that  the  exertions  of  tbese 
nights  and  days  resulted  in  a  severe  illness 
immediately  following  the  worry  and  ex- 
posure of  this  march  and  its  two  exciting 
engagements. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Abu 
Klea  (the  18th  of  January)  all  the  wounded 
and  other  impedimenta  were  bi ought  up 
to  the  hospital,  which  had  been  hastily 
pitched  on  our  line  of  march,  close  to  the 
wells,  for  the  purpose  of  secuiing  for  these 
helpless  victims  an  easily  accessible  supply 
of  water. 

The  night  of  the  18th,  occupied  as  it 
was  by  a  forced  march  toward  the  Nile, 
was  one  of  the  most  trying  of  the  whole 
expedition.  Strict  silence  was  enjoined ; 
no  light  was  allowed  to  be  seen  ;  all  orders 
were  communicated  and  passed  en  in 
whispers.  Our  poor  camels,  woin  out, 
starved,  and  loaded  as  they  were,  Ugged 
behind  and  dropped  out  in  all  directions, 
and  could  not  be  made  to  keep  up  without 
the  incessant  application  of  violent  meas- 
ures. The  rear  transport  had  to  he  hur- 
ried up  almoHt  continuously,  and  tbe  in- 
evitable  result  was  that  the  whole  expedi* 
tion  became  terribly  entangled,  and  was 
by  and  by  thrown  into  a  state  of  almost 
inextricable  confusion.  Tbe  stale  of 
things  which  ensued  elicited  from  Sir  Iler- 
bert  Stewart  an  expression  of  extreme  as- 
tonishment that  the  men  of  the  *'  Bearer 
Company,"  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
conveyance  and  protection  of  tbe  wound- 
ed, were  not  supplied  with  carbines  or 
other  light  arms — such  as  the  Winchester 
rifle — with  which  they  could  protect  tbem- 
selves  and  those  entrusted  to  their  care,  as 
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Ihey  were  the  only  mcrabera  of  the  expe- 
dition who  were  in  thia  way  ttft  to  the 
raercy  of  fate,  and  were  unsopplied  with 
the  means  of  fighting  for  themselves  or 
their  helpiees  charges,  so  that  they  could 
have  been  at  any  moment  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  merciless  followers  of  the  Mahdi,  if 
the  latter  had  fallen  upon  them  at  any 
f^tuge  of  our  march.  •  Even  apai t  from  the 
consideration  of  their  being  unable  to  do 
anything  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
enemy,  their  assistance  was  veiy  much 
needed  in  the  interests  of  the  remainder 
of  the  expedition,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  presence  of  a  fanatical  enemy 
our  numbers  had  already  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  death  and  disabling  wound)*,  so 
that  every  man  able  to  handle  a  rifle 
would  have  been  a  valuable  acquisition  in 
forcing  our  way  on  to  the  Nile.  It  did 
seem,  indeed,  a  stiange  miscalculation  that 
the  authorities  i>hould  have  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  Geneva  Cross  as  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  each  member  of  the  Medical 
Staff  Corps,  or  to  think  that  its  presence 
would  have  been  recognized  by  the  enthu- 
siastic disciples  of  Mohammed  Achmed. 

The  fatal  wound  of  Sir  Qtrbert  Stewart 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  members  of  the 
expedition.  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  b  ing 
next  in  order  of  seniority,  now  succeidtd 
to  the  command  of  our  sadly  diminished 
force,  and  we  pushed  on  for  the  bank  of 
the  Nile.  The  *'  father  of  waters'*  was 
but  four  miles  off,  and  it  was  reached  on 
that  same  evening.  I  remained  at  the 
zeriba  with  the  wounded  during  the  night 
of  the  19th,  and  moved  down  to  the  river 
with  them  the  next  day.  Food,  water, 
restoratives,  and  stimulants  were  all  rather 
scarce  ;  new  supplies  could  not  bo  pro- 
cured in  any  way  ;  the  climate,  with  its 
sharp  alternations  of  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
temperatures,  was  excessively  trying,  and 
altogether  the  experience  was  not  one 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  those  con- 
cerned. 

On  the  21st  Sir  Charles  Wilson  directed 
an  attack  on  Metammeh.  A  square  was 
formed  and  moved  about,  feeling  its  way 
in  diflerent  directions,  till  the  exciting 
news  was  brotj^ht  in  that  Gordon's  hteam- 
crs  were  in  sight,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  contingint  of 
Gordon's  men  who  had  safely  descended 
from  Khartoum.  In  company  with  this 
reinforcement  the  pquare  moved  on  toward 
the  west  end  of  Metammeh.     The  advance 


was  very  cautious,  and  the  men  several 
times  received  the  order  to  "  lie  down" 
— when  the  enemy's  fire  became  markedly 
effective.  After  a  good  part  of  the  day 
had  been  spent  in  these  manoeuvres,  and 
no  apparent  impression  was  made  on  Me- 
tammeh, after  a  considerable  loss  of  officers 
and  men,  the  force  was  retired  to  the  po- 
sition already  e>ccupied  by  the  wounded 
and  the  reserved  portion  of  the  force. 
There  were  some  small  mud  huts  here,  and 
these  were  immediately  fortified,  as  it  was 
feared  that  the  nnsuccesiiful  attack  on 
Metammeh  might  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging the  enemy  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive at  any  moment.  I  did  not  go  out, 
as  I  was  assisting  Surge  on- Major  Briggs 
all  the  time  in  a  long  series  of  major  oper- 
ations, and  there  were  more  of  them  than 
we  could  well  get  through.  Lord  Charles 
Beretford  was  there  himself,  an  invalid, 
and  occupied  a  hut  with  three  other  offi- 
cers. One  of  the  latter  had  had  his  leg 
shattered,  and  we  were  obliged  to  ampu- 
tate it  near  the  hip.  Lord  Charles  bad 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  operation,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Briggs,  while  I  gave  the  chloro- 
form. He  was  greatly  interested  by  the 
fact  that  no  blood  was  lost,  as  we  had  ap- 
plied Esmarch's  bandage  carefully.  I 
may  here  add,  and  it  makes  a  pleasing 
recc  llection  to  be  able  to  do  so,  that  the 
result  in  this  particular  case  was  gratifying 
to  the  last  degree,  and  that  since  my  re- 
turn to  England  I  have  often  st^en  the 
former  owner  of  the  amputated  limb  en- 
joying pedestrian  exercise  in  London  thor- 
oughfaies,  with  the  aid  of  a  cork  leg,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  a  casual  observer  might 
well  fail  to  notice  the  existence  of  so 
serious  a  lot^s. 

The  arrival  in  safety,  after  their  hazard- 
ous voyage  down  river  from  Khartoum, 
of  General  Gorddn's  four  steamers  (the 
*'  Bordein."  "  Safieh,"  **  Tewfikia,"  and 
**  Ttlahawiyeh"),  and  the  excellent  fight- 
ing condition  in  which  the  men  proved  to 
be,  WHS,  of  course,  an  inspiring  event  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence.  It  was  the 
next  bent  thing  to  having  reached  the  be- 
leaguered general  himself,  and  raised  high 
our  hopes  of  being  still  able  to  effect  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition.  Perhaps 
the  illusive  hopes  thus  raised  had  a  share 
in  the  effect  of  prolonging  the  stay  at 
Metammeh.  The  next  and  following  days 
were,  at  all  events,  spent  in  reconnoitring. 
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collecting  fuel  for  the  steamers,  etc.,  etc.; 
and  the  *'  relief*'  did  not  proceed  toward 
Khaitoum  till  the  24th  of  January.  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  sailed  in  the  **  Bordein  ;*' 
she  was  accompanied  hy  the  '*  Telaha- 
wiyeh,"  which  took  in  tow  a  nugger  laden 
with  dhura,  and  some  Soudanese  soldieis. 
I  did  not  accompany  this  expedition  to 
Khaitoum,  as  my  duties  lay  at  El  Gnbat. 
The  heroism  of  Gordon's  own  soldiers  was 
well  attested  by  tho  fact  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  treating  many  of  them  here 
who  hud  been  carrying  bullets,  pieces  of 
iron,  etc.,  in  their  flesh  for  months  ;  and 
no  better  testimony  to  their  loyalty  to 
their  chief  could,  I  think,  have  been  fur- 
nished than  the  fact  that  they  continued 
ready  and  willing  to  fight  brarely  and 
unflinchingly  for  him  throughout,  although 
they  might  have  gone  over  at  anv  moment 
to  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi,  who  would 
have  received  them  with  open  arm9. 

On  the  night  of  the  31bt  of  January  I 
occupied  a  straw  hut  with  Mr.  Melton 
Piior  close  to  the  river-side.  The  whole 
camp  was  quiet  and  still  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  of  Febiuary  1,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  roove'ment 
of  a  boat  approaching  our  bank,  and  im- 
mediately after  Lieutenant  Stuart  Wortley* 
stepped  on  shore,  bearing  the  sad  news 
that  Khartoum  had  fallen,  that  its  brave 
defender  had  almr.st  certainly  peiisbed  by 
a  violent  death,  and  that  of  course  cur  ex- 
>edition  had  failed  to  accomplish  its  ob- 
ect.  That  calm,  still  morning  on  the 
)anks  of  the  Nile  was  one  of  sadness  and 
dit»appointmeut.  Oflicers  and  men,  the 
healthy  and  the  sick,  the  whole  and  the 
maimed,  evtry  one  was  affected  by  the 
depressing  tidings  that  the  object  of  all 
our  exertions  had  eluded  our  grasp,  and 
that,  when  actually  within  attainablo  dis- 
tance, the  glory  which  would  have  resulted 
from  the  lescue  of  one  of  the  most  le- 
markable  men  of  the  rge,  and  the  happy 
oonsciousness  that  we  had  successfully  per- 
formed a  noble  duty,  had  been  irretriev- 
ably lost  to  us.  No  details  of  Gordon's 
fate  had  been  procured,  but  there  was  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  tho  worst  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  story  of  our  retirement  and  return 

{'ourney  need  not  be  entered  upon  here, 
t  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  failure  of 
the  Gordon  Relief  Expedition.     The  broad 

♦  Now  Major. 


fads  to  be  consideied  now  are  that  this 
expedition  was  organized  by  the  leaders 
of  the  British  Government  at  a  vast  ex- 
penditure of  British  money,  and  entailed 
considerable  loss  of  life  and  much  hard- 
ship and  privation  even  to  those  who  weie 
fortunate  enough  to  sur\ive  its  trials. 

A  hideous  outcry  has  been  raised, 
chiefly  by  those  interested  in  party  poli- 
tics, against  the  then  leaders  of  the  State 
for  having  so  long  neglected  sending  out 
a  sufficient  force  to  effect  the  rescue  of 
one  of  England's  most  devoted  subjects. 
An  outcry,  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  raided, 
and  has  been  recently  resuscitated,  against 
the  leadtr  of  England's  aimy  for  having 
mismanaged  the  details  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  and  having  wasted  so  much 
time  in  the  pieliminary  preparations.  All 
these  ciiticlsms  may  have  appealed  very 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  judges  by 
whom  they  were  advanced,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  central  question  of  the  relief 
of  General  Gordon,  for  which  the  whole 
expedition  was  called  into  existence,  the 
naked  fact  remains  that  we  had  reached 
Metammeh  quite  in  time  to  effect  its  ob- 
ject. 

Our  entire  force  anived  at  this  station 
on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  January, 
1885  (the  greater  poition  having  reached 
here  on  the  evening  of  the  19th),  and 
four  steamers  sent  down  by  General  Gor- 
don himself,  and  manned  by  apparently 
devoted  troops,  arrived  at  about  10  a.m. 
on  the  same  day.  Sir  Charles  Wibon  left 
Mefainmeh  for  Khartoum  (under  100 
miles)  about  8  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the 
24tb.  If  e\cn  one  steamer  had  returned 
to  Khartoum  on  the  21st  with  a  contin- 
gent of  Biitish  sailors  or  soldiers  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  object  of  the  Gordon  lie  lief 
Expedition  would,  to  a  certainty,  havo 
been  attained.  The  troops  who  had  de- 
scended had  bravely  run  the  gauntlet. 
Sufficient  fuel  for  one  steamer  could  ha\e 
been  procured  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
naval  brigade  could  have  effectively  as- 
sisted in  the  difficulties  of  tho  ascent  of 
the  river,  and  could  have  well  been  refud 
on  as  a  sufficient  force  to  relie\e  the  be- 
leaguered city. 

As  the  ill-fated  hero  had  himself  again 
and  again  pointed  out,  all  that  was  re- 
quired was  to  let  the  enemy  see  by  the 
presence  of  even  a  few  Biitish  soldiirs 
that  the  long-promised  relief  was  not  all  a 
delusion.     As  it  was,  Khartoum   fell  on 
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the  26th  ;  the  steamers  reached  it  on  the 
28lhy  even  after  an  ominoualy  slow  ascent. 
If  a  stearaer  had  left  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  2l8t,  as  she  ceitainly  coald  easily  haire 
done,  she  would,  at  the  same  slow  late  of 
progress,  have  relieved  Goidon  on  the 
25th,  and  the  fall  of  Khartoain  would  not 
have  gone  down  to  posteiity  as  one  of  the 
blots  of  Diitish  history. 

The  singular  power  of  imagination  which 
made  Mr.  Gladstone  answerable  for  every 
detail  of  failure  in  this  ill  fated  expedition 
was  a  somewhat  ghastly  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  all  non-political  persons  who  took 
an  active  part  in  its  movements.  The 
heads  of  the  British  Government  consid- 
ered and  debated  for  a  long  time,  it  is 
true,  before  deciding  on  sending  out  the 
expedition  ;  but  the  truth  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  the  early  stages  of  its  advance 
were  far  from  being  **too  late."  Even 
after  nil  the  subsequent  delays  and  dis- 


appointments, the  majority  of  which  I  do 
not  understand,  and,  accordingly,  conld 
never  attempt  to  explain,  the  indisputablQ 
fact  remain<i  that  our  force  arrived  at  Me- 
tammeb,  and  was  actually  met  theie — as  if 
by  intervention  of  Providence — by  Gor- 
don's steamers,  within  such  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  beleaguered  city,  five 
whole  days  before  the  latter  yielded  to  the 
enemy. 

Ua^ing  regard  to  the  exertion  made  and 
the  danger  incurred  by  our  leaders  in  the 
enterprise,  it  would  be  harsh  indeed  to 
assert  that  each  did  not  act  in  what  he 
considered  the  best  interests  of  the  expe- 
dition, according  to  the  lights  affoided  by 
his  best  private  judgment,  but  that  a  de- 
plorable error  of  judgment  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and 
the  melancholv  fate  of  its  heroic  defender 
no  unprejudiced  witness  can  attempt  to 
deny. — Nineteenth  Century, 
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*•  Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fel- 
low-men'* are  the  words  upon  the  stone 
under  which  lie  the  remains  of  Leigh 
llant.  They  were  written  by  himself, 
and  when  the  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  1869,  at  Kensal  Green, 
they  were  chosen  by  those  who  had  known 
and  loved  him  as  the  most  appropriate  to 
be  inscribed  over  his  grave. 

If  it  is  true  that  **  love  begets  love^'  it 
was  presumably  the  poet's  gentle,  kindly 
nature  that  inspired  men  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  with  a  friendly  feeling  toward 
him.  With  his  personality  has  passed 
away,  save  in  the  minds  of  a  very  small 
remnant,  the  memory  of  its  power.  That 
that  power  was  reniatkable  is  undoubted. 
Letters  are  now  lying  before  the  present 
writer  addressed  to  him  from  Shelley, 
Keats,  Browning,  Carlyle,  Charles  Lamb, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  many  others, 
containing  such  warm  expressions  of  affec- 
tion and  esteem  that  one  can  hardly  avoid 
regarding  with  a  feeling  akin  to  envy  the 
favored  individual  into  whose  lap  such 
treasures  were  poured. 

A  curious  mixture  of  qualities  appears 
to  have  existed  in  his  nature.  To  a  sim- 
ple, childlike  faith  in  human  nature,  and 
a  strong  enduring  love  of  hnmanity  with- 
out  respect  to  creed,  politics,  or  opinions. 


was  united  a  hearty  and  healthy  detesta- 
tion of  many  of  its  common  weaknesses. 
He  possessed  a  singular  facility  for  adapt- 
ing himsflf  to  the  tone  of  mind  of  the 
companion  of  the  moment,  throwing  him- 
self with  equal  ease  into  the  gajety  or 
gfavity  of  his  friend's  mood,  but  always 
detecting  and  disapproving  on  the  instant 
the  slightest  expression  of  anything  that 
savored  of  want  of  charity  or  kindly  feel- 
ing toward  others. 

His  tftcrn  unyielding  aversion  to  pre- 
tence or  sham  resulted  for  him,  as  the 
world  knows,  in  two  years'  imprisonment 
and  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  500/.,  an 
episode  to  which  he  refers  after ivard  in 
simple  words  :  *'  Much  as  it  injured  me, 
I  cannot  winh  I  had  evaded  it,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  done  good." 

The  circumstances,  which  may  not  be 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  readers,  may  be 
briefly  alluded  to  here.  In  two  of  the 
leading  papers  of  the  day  had  appeared 
some  articles  loaded  with  the  most  ful- 
some and  extravagant  eulogies  on  the 
Prince  Regent,  which  awakened  in  Hunt 
a  glow  of  honest  indignation,  and  induced 
him  to  express  in  plain  language  his  con- 
tempt for  such  toadyism  in  the  pages  of 
the  Examiner^  a  newspaper  which  he 
started  and  edited  jointly  with  his  brother. 
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The  follies  and  tIccs  of  the  Regent  were 
at  that  time  a  matter  of  common  talk,  but 
to  make  fearless  and  open  allusion  to  them 
in  a  public  jomnal  was  audacious.  His 
own  defence  for  what  he  wrote  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words  :  '*  Flattery 
in  any  shape  is  unwoithy  a  man  and  a 
gentleman  ;  but  political  flattery  is  almof^t 
a  tequest  to  be  made  slaves.  If  we  would 
ha?e  the  great  to  be  what  they  ought,  we 
must  find  some  means  or  other  to  speak 
of  them  as  they  are." 

An  extract  from  the  offending  article  is 
here  given,  which,  in  its  turn,  supplies  us 
with  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
sentiments  so  feailcssly  attacked  by  Leigh 
Hunt. 

**  What  peison,"  wrote  the  critic, 
*'  unacquainted  with  the  tiue  state  of  the 
case,  would  imagine,  on  reading  these  as- 
tonndin^  eulogies,  that  this  '  Glory  of  the 
People  was  the  subject  of  millions  of 
shrugs  and  reproaches  ! — that  this  *  Pro- 
tector of  the  Arts  *  had  named  a  wi etched 
foreigner  his  historical  painter,  in  dispar- 
agement or  in  ignorance  of  the  merits  of 
his  own  countrymen  !— that  this'  Mascenas 
of  the  Age  '  patronized  not  a  single  de- 
serving writer  I — that  this  *  Breather  of 
Eloquence '  could  not  say  a  few  decent 
extempore  words,  if  we  are  to  judge,  at 
least,  by  what  ho  said  to  his  regiment  on 
its  embarkation  for  Portugal  1 — that  this 
*  Conqueror  of  Heaits '  was  the  disap- 
pointer  of  hopes  I — that  this  '  Exciter  of 
Desire  *  (bravo  I  Messieurs  of  the  Post/) 
this  ^  Adonis  in  loveliness,*  was  a  corpulent 
man  of  fifty  ! — in  short,  this  delightful, 
blissful,  wise,  pleasurable,  honorable,  vir^ 
tuous,  true  and  immortal  prince,  was  a 
violator  of  his  word,  a  libertine  over  head 
and  ears  in  disgrace,  a  despiser  of  domes- 
tic ties,  the  companion  of  gamblers  and 
demireps,  a  man  who  has  just  closed  half  a 
century  without  one  single  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  or  the  respect  of 
posterity  1" 

The  times  have  indeed  changed  since 
flattery  of  so  gross  and  outrageous  a  na- 
ture as  drew  forth  this  reproof  could  with 
impunity  be  poured  forth  as  incense  to 
the  great,  and  l>e  suffered  to  pass  unno- 
ticed and  unchallenged  by  a  multitude 
whose  ears  were,  unfoitunately,  too  well 
attuned  to  such  revolting  displays  of 
sycophancy. 

Leigh  Hunt's  manly  and  spirited  attack 
'^  did  good"   in  more  senses  than  one. 


He  was  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  of  a  bet- 
ter and  mote  wholesome  state  of  things. 
Men  known  to  him  by  name  only,  as  well 
as  tried  and  true  friends,  rallied  round 
him,  spoke  up  boldly  in  his  defence,  and 
not  in  his  defence  only,  but  in  hearty  ad- 
mit at  ion  of  his  fearless  outspokenness. 
And  here  appears  the  biight  side  of  his 
prison  experiences  :  they  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  many  valued  and  lifelong 
intimacies  between  himself  and  those  who 
were  enabled  to  throw  aside  convention 
and  range  themselves  on  his  side. 

But  there  was  also  to  be  endured  the 
heaiiness  of  a  flr»t  separation  from  his 
wife  and  little  childrtn,  and  Leigh  Hunt 
was  the  man  of  all  others  to  feel  this 
keenly  and  bitterly.  This  little  letter  to 
his  boy,  which  I  find  in  my  collection, 
shows  us,  I  think,  another  side  of  his  char- 
acter when  compared  with  the  stinging 
Examiner  diatribe  which  brought  so  much 
trouble  on  his  head. 

"  Surrey  Jail  :  May  17,  1813. 

"  }Iy  dear,  good  little  Thornton, — 
I  am  tjuite  glad  to  hear  of  }our  getting  so 
much  better.  Try  not  to  ciy  when  you 
go  into  the  waim  bath  ;  for  it  would  not 
be  a  *  horrid  warm  bath  *  if  you  knew  all 
the  good  it  did  you — it  would  be  a  nice, 
comfortable  warm  bath.  Your  dear  papa 
likes  a  warm  bath  very  much.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  marbles  ;  mamma 
will  give  you  a  kiss  from  me  for  them, 
and  you  must  give  a  kiss  to  mamma  for 
papa.  Your  little  sunflower  grows  very 
nicely,  and  has  got  six  leaves,  four  of 
the  in  large  ones. — Your  affectionate  papa, 

*•  Leigh  Hunt." 

Another  to  his  wife  breathes  the  same 
spirit  of  fond  affection  : 

'*  Surrey  JaU  :  May  1813. 

**  My  dearest  Love, — You  may  well 
imagine  how  your  letter  of  yesterday  re- 
lieved me,  and  what  additional  pleasure 
I  received  from  the  one  of  to-day.  Your 
sorrow  at  having  sent  the  former  one  de- 
lights while  it  pains  me  ;  but  I  knew  }  ou 
would  feel  as  you  do,  and  long  to  fold 
you  in  my  arms  to  comfort  yon  in  return, 
lam  glad  Thornton  bears  his 'bathing  so 
well.  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  indeed  omit 
to  ask  about  his  riding,  but  by  the  next 
post  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  the  re- 
sult of  another  application  to  Dr.  Gooch, 
whom  I  have  not  yet  seen.     Pray  take 
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care  of  yourself,  for  if  I  only  fancy  you 
are  getting  these  fits  cf  illness  upon  }0Uy 
with  your  head  tumbling  about  the  hard 
back  of  the  chair  and  my  arm  not  near  to 
suppoit  it,  I  shall  long  to  dash  myself 
thiuQgh  the  walls  of  my  prison,  though 
prittj  well  used  to  th«m  by  this  time. 

**  1  am  rather  better  myself  this  after- 
noon, though  I  have  a  good  deal  of  ffc\er 
hanging  about  me,  with  a  birange  full  sen- 
sation in  mj  head  that  seems  as  if  it  arose 
from  deafness,  though  I  hear  as  well  as 
ever  ;  it  is,  I  believe,  the  remains  of  rheu- 
matism, and  I  should  not  care  a  pin  for 
all  the  bodily  pain  I  feci  if  my  spirits  were 
not  affected  at  the  same  time.  But  still, 
I  am  more  capable  of  being  amused  than 
I  was  formerly  ;  a  little  continuation  of 
fine  weather  brings  me  about  nuipiiMngly, 
and  by  the  time  these  strange  vicissitudes 
of  sky  have  gone  past,  and  you  and  the 
summer  como  back  again,  I  hope  to  be 
myself  once  moic. 

**  Kiss  my  dear  boys  for  me,  and  thank 
Thointon  for  his  maiblcs.  But  you  made 
me  another  present  of  the  value  of  ^hich 
you  were  not  aware.  1  have  been  sleep- 
ing with  a  piece  of  flannel  about  my  neck 
for  some  nights,  after  having  my  throat 
rubbed  with  harthborn  oil  and  laudanum^ 
and  last  night  I  substituted  the  wadding, 
which  was  smoother  and  more  comfort- 
able. I  need  not  say  with  what  additional 
comfort  I  laid  my  cheek  upon  it,  coming 
from  you." 

But  the  loss  of  liberty  and  freedom  be- 
gan to  t<  11  upon  his  health.  He  had  ove  ry 
opportunity  for  writing,  and  doubtless 
gavehim&t:lf  up  too  exclusively  to  his  one 
lesource,  which  was  also  to  be  pursued 
with  all  the  more  earnestness  on  account 
of  the  neceiisity  fur  providing  for  those 
dear — though,  alas  !  not  near — to  him. 
The  constant  strain  of  brain  work,  with- 
out the  recreation  and  exercise  neccfrsaiy 
to  foitify  his  frame  to  support  it,  could 
not  fail  to  shake  his  rather  fragile  consti- 
tution. The  following  extiact  from  a 
diary  kept  by  him  at  this  period  is  woith 
quoting  : 

**  Poetry,"  be  wiites,  *'  is  trying  work 
if  your  heart  and  spiiits  are  in  it,  particu- 
larly with  a  weak  body.  The  concentra- 
tion of  your  faculties,  and  the  necessity 
and  ambition  you  feel  to  extract  all  the 
essential  heat  of  your  thoughts,  seem  to 
make  up  that  powerful  and  exhausting  ef- 


fect called  inspiration.  The  ability  to  sus- 
tain this,  as  well  as  all  other  f  xeicisfs  of 
the  spirit,  will  evidently  depend  in  some 
measure  upon  the  state  of  your  frame  ;  so 
that  Dry  den  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  so  fantastical  in  dieting  himself 
for  a  task  of  verse  ;  nor  Milton,  and 
others,  in  thinking  their  faculties  stronger 
at  particular  ptiioda  ;  though  the  former, 
perhaps,  roignt  have  rendered  his  caution 
unnecessary  by  undeviating  temperance^ 
and  the  latter  have  referred  to  the  sun- 
shine of  summer,  or  the  indoor  snuguess 
of  frosty  weather,  what  they  chose  to  at- 
tribute to  a  loftier  influence.'^ 

But  while  suffering  keenly  from  the  le- 
sttictions  to  which  bis  genial  nature  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  susceptible,  his  cour- 
age and  the  faith  in  his  convictions  appear 
to  have  remained  unshaken.  He  was  put 
to  the  test.  An  intimation  was  conveyed 
to  him,  and  also  to  his  brother  John,  who 
was  undergoing  imprisonment  elsewhere, 
that  if  they  were  willing  to  abstain  in  fu- 
ture from  any  comments  on  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Government  would  take  measures  to  spare 
them  both  the  fine  and  the  imprisonment. 
These  overtures  were  promptly  declined. 
Without  mutual  consultation  the  brotherH 
emphatically  refused  to  give  any  promi«H?s 
on  the  subject  whatsoever. 

So  strong  was  the  public  feeling  excited 
by  the  severe  measures  taken  against  John 
and  Leigh  Hunt  that  it  became  almost  im- 
possible to  disregard  its  voice.  Steps 
were  taken  for  the  relaxation  of  many  of 
the  prise n  regulations  hitherto  relentlessly 
enforced  ;  and  finally,  as  the  result  of  a 
letter  wiitten  by  Leigh  Hunt  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison,  and  which  was  piob- 
ably  perused  (as  it  was  intended  it  should 
be)  by  other  eyes  than  his,  a  very  decided 
improvement  for  the  better  in  their  con- 
dition set  in.  The  author's  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  live  with  him,  in 
consideration  of  the  delicate  state  of  his 
health  and  the  palpitations  of  the  heart  to 
which  he  was  oocasionally  subject ;  and 
his  urgent  request  that  his  fiiends,  hitherto 
rigorously  excluded,  should  be  permitted 
to  have  acctss  to  him  during  tho  daytime 
was  at  hngth  acceded  to. 

An  era  of  brighter  days  now  began. 
An  extra  room  or  two  was  to  be  had  (for 
payment)  in  the  prison,  and  the  small 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  his  dear 
ones  are  from  time  to  time  referred  to  in 
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the  family  letters.  A  gay  wall-paper  was 
provided  (of  rosea  climbing  over  a  trellis  1 
—one  can  imagine  some  of  our  latter-day 
seM betes  fainting  with  horror  at  that  which 
afforded  so  much  pleasure)  ;  some  book- 
shelves were  put  up  and  filled  wiih  familiar 
guests  ;  and  when  loving  hands  busied 
themselves  with  putting  finishing  touches 
to  the  whole,  the  gloomy  quarters  seemed 
exchanged  for  something  like  a  substitute 
for  the  home  for  which  the  piisoner  had 
been  pining.  Theie  was  a  tiny  yard,  too, 
outside  this  room,  which  was  also  consid- 
ered bis — **  a  vegetable  and  flower  gar- 
den," he  calls  it,  lo  compliment  to  a  fine 
scarlet  runner  he  bad  planted,  which  did 
its  best  to  enliven  the  little  domain  by 
flinging  its  blight  red  blossoms  over  the 
wall  of  lattice- work  that  divided  it  fiom 
the  neighboring  yard.  **  Here,*'  he  sayn, 
*'  I  shut  my  eyes  in  my  arm-chair,  and 
affect  to  think  myself  hundreds  of  miles 
away/' 

Leigh  Hunt's  eldest  daughter  was  born 
in  prii<on.  **  Never  i»hall  1  forgot  my 
sensations  when  she  came  into  the  world 
...  a  thousand  recollections  rise  within 
me  such  as  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  dwell 
upon,"  are  the  words  in  which  he  after* 
ward4  alludes  to  her  advent.  Some  have 
talked  uf  the  **  improvidence"  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  he  himself  pathetically  laments 
his  incapacity  for  computation  in  money- 
matters.  *'  1  had  not  then  learned  to 
think  about  money,*'  he  remarks  regret- 
fully, in  recoiding  the  trifling  cost  of  the 
decoration  of  his  prison  hume.  Poor 
poet  !  did  he  in  tiuth  cvir  master  that 
dreary  lesson,  so  hard  for  the  man  who 
lives  in  a  world  of  dreams  and  fancies  to 
acquire  ? 

Cailjle,  some  of  whose  letters  to  Hunt 
I  have,  and  shall  ptet-ently  quote,  refirs 
ill  naturedly  to  his  weakness  on  this  scoie, 
to  their  mutual  fiiends.  Que  is  stiuck 
by  the  meanness  of  his  insinuations  against 
the  friend  whom  face  to  face  he  delighted 
to  honor  ;  they  compare  oddly  with  the 
many  expressions  of  regard  to-  be  found 
in  his  letters.  It  is  a  pity,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  unfair,  that  the  finer  tiaits  in 
the  character  of  great  men  should  seive  to 
bring  out  in  stionger  relief  their  petti- 
nesses. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted,  too,  by  those 
who  delight  in  such  '^  discoveries,"  that 
Charles    Dickens*s    creation    of    Harold 


Skimpole  owed  its  origin  to  his  intimacy 
with  Leigh  Hunt. 

Among  my  letters  are  many  from  Dick- 
ens to  Hunt.  I  transcribe  a  specimen 
which   indicates  an   appreciation   of   the 

£oet  baldly  compatible  with  this  theory, 
let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  : 

**  48  Donj^bty  Street :  Friday  evening. 

**  My  dear  Sir, — Here  is  the  unhflppy 
parcel  which,  after  being  saftly  booked 
and  entered  in  my  own  mind  as  gone,  has 
been  lying  on  my  table  in  the  dust  of  14 
days.  It  contains  the  first  four  numbers 
of  my  new  woik,  a  poition  of  Oliver 
Twist  (which  you  will  find  in  two  Mis- 
cellany volumes)  and  an  American  edition 
of  Pickwick,  which  is  cuiious  from  the 
singular  \ilencss  of  the  illustrations. 

**  Do  me  the  favor  to  read  Oliver  and 
Nicklnby /r«i ;  of  the  latter  woik  I  have 
directed  the  publishers  to  send  you  all  fu- 
ture numbers  regulaily  ;  and  of  the  for- 
mer, I  will  send  you  more  anon,  if  it  inter- 
est you — an  old  stager — sufi^ciently. 

'*  You  arc  an  old  stager  in  works,  but  a 
young  one  in  faith — faith  in  all  beautiful 
and  excellent  things.  If  yon  can  only 
find  it  in  that  green  heart  of  youis  to  tell 
me  one  of  these  da3s,  that  you  have  met, 
in  wading  through  the  accompanjing 
tiifles,  with  anything  that  felt  like  a  \ibia- 
tion  of  tbe  old  chord  you  have  touched  so 
often  and  sounded  so  well,  you  will  con- 
fer the  tiuest  gratification  on  your  faithful 
friend,  Charles  Dickens. 


« 


Leigh  Hnnt,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc.'* 


To  my  mind  the  pretty  and  coutteous 
language  of  the  great  novelist  speaks  for 
itself.  Who  would  willingly  believe  that 
the  writer  would  wantonly  hold  up  to 
public  ridicule  the  ftiend  for  whom  he 
appears  to  have  had  so  sincere  a  rcgaid  ?  ^ 

That  Hunt  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty, 
and  ftlt  it  very  severely,  cannot  be  denied. 
With  an  increasing  family  to  support  by 
the  uncertain  labors  of  the  pen,  and  with 
health  very  far  from  robust,  it  was  not 
extraordinary  that  his  two  ycats'  confine- 
ment in  prison,  togtther  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  so  hea^y  a  fine  (the  fine  was  in 
reality  1,000/.;  of  which,  I  believe,  his 
brother  John  was  to  pay  half),  should 
have  so  crippled  his  resources  that  the 
struggle  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  wife 
and  children  was  at  times  cruelly  severe. 
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Bat  I  cannot  foibear  qnoting  a  few  lines 
written  by  him  to  Trelawny  which  lie  be- 
foie  me,  and  which  I  think  of  interest 
because  they  indicate  that  there  was  a 
time  when  he  could  afford  to  refuse,  and 
did  refuse  in  terms  of  gratitude,  pecuniary 
assistance.  I  am  entirely  in  ignorance  of 
the  circumstances,  but  I  give  the  sciap, 
which  reads  pleasantly  enough.  It  is 
dated  July  14,  1823. 

**  My  dear  Trelawny, — Thanks,  many 
thanks,  for  your  kind  offer,  which  Mary 
was  too  good  natured  to  conceal  from  me. 
But  I  cannot  accept  it.  No,  I  will  take 
money  where  I  feel  it  is  in  justice  due  to 
me,  but  I  will  not  take  it  from  a  generous 
man  who  has  already  but  too  little  to 
spare.  You  will  therefore  not  think  of 
sending  it  from  Leghorn,  as  it  will  only 
put  roe  to  the  trouble  of  sending  it  you 
back  again  to  Greece,  and  depiive  you  of 
so  much  ready  money  the  longer. 

**  Again,  however,  and  agHin  I  thank 
you  for  the  refrcf^hment  you  have  afforded 
my  heart ;  you  have  done  me  a  real  ser- 
vice at  all  events.  God  bless  you.  Your 
affectionate  friend, 

**  Leigh  Hunt." 

I  find  yet  another  extract  which  may 
offer  a  wholesome  hint  to'  many  a  "  man 
of  business''  (which  our  poet,  alas  for  his 
own  interests  I  was  certainly  not).  It  is 
addressed  to  a  house  agent  at  Beckenham 
in  Kent,  and  refers  to  a  cottage  in  that 
district  in  which  Hunt  and  his  wife  began 
their  married  life.  The  little  house  is 
found  to  be  too  damp  and  badly  built  for 
occupation,  and  the  young  couple  are 
compelled,  at  considerable  strain  upon 
their  slender  purse,  to  abandon  it  for 
healthier  quarters.  The  note  begins  with 
instructions  for  the  removal  of  books,  the 
payment  of  bills,  etc.,  and  concludes  in 
these  words  :  "  As  to  the  cottage  itself, 
Mr.  H.  can  by  no  means  reconcile  it  to 
his  conscience  to  let  it  during  the  winter. 
If  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  take  it 
for  the  summer,  which  is  not  likely  con- 
sidering it  is  unfurnished  and  out  of  the 
road  of  coaches,  well  and  good  ;  but  it  is 
no  more  fit  to  stand  rain  and  wind  than  a 
box  of  paper  ;  and  at  such  a  time  Mr.  H. 
would  rather  keep  it  at  the  expense  of  his 
purse,  than  let  it  at  the  expense  of  his 
decency." 

With  regard  to  Hunt's  intercourse  with 
Carlyle  after  they  became  near  neighbors 


at  Chelsea,  we  find  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  let- 
ters some  apprehension  expressed  lest  the 
intimacy  which  existed  between  the  two 
families  might  become  irksome.  Carlyle 
himself,  however,  complains  later  on 
(Fronde's  ^*  Reminiscences")  that  Hant 
comes  very  seldom,  '*  for  some  reaaons 
known  to  himself  ;"  and  to  judge  by  the 
numberless  little  notes  from  Carlyle  which 
are  before  me,  scribbled  in  ink  or  pencil 
on  scraps  of  paper  of  every  conceivable 
size  and  shape,  he  would  appear  to  have 
appreciated  the  poet's  companionship. 
Here  are  a  few  samples. 

**  Do  you  go  to  Baron ?     If  yon 

go,  Igo  ;  if  not,  not  My  only  condition 
is  that  we  set  off  soon.  There  is  tea  here 
5  minutes  hence  if  you  will  come  over. — 
T.  C." 

'*  We  are  at  homo  to-morrow  and  shall 
be  right  glad  to  see  your  face  again.  Ah 
me  1  had  all  the  world  such  a  contcience 
as  Leigh  Hunt  I— T.  C." 

•'  Arthur  Coningsby's  Father  and  Moth- 
er are  expected  here  to  tea  with  us  to- 
morrow :  also  the  mathematical  Mrs.  So- 
merville  and  perhaps  John  Mill —all  of 
them  well  affected  toward  you,  and  <;^ood 
people  as  people  go. 

'*  Will  you  come,  and  do  us  all  a  real 
kindness?  Say  *  yezzir,*  or  better  still 
(for  I  am  quite  idle  and  solitary)  corae 
o^er  stiaightway,  and  say  it  with  the  lips. 

'*  Here  is  Kean  again,  with  many 
thanks. — Yours  always,  T.  C." 

Besides  these  and  many  other  frag- 
ments, I  have  longer  letters  from  Carl}  le 
to  Hunt  which  have  never  yet  found  their 
way  into  print,  some  of  which  I  quote  in 
full.  Carljle  must  have  been  an  inveter- 
ate correspondent.  How,  one  is  tempted 
to  ask,  did  these  busy  literary  people  find 
time  to  cover  such  reams  of  letter-paper 
in  the  pleasant  interchange  of  book  and 
other  goi*sip  ?  The  letter  given  below, 
even  in  Carlyle's  tiny,  clear  handwriting, 
covers  several  pages. 

"  18  Carlton  St.,  Stookbridge,  Edinburgh  : 

.  28th  Feby.  1833. 

"  Mr  i>EAR  Sir. — Last  night,  after  tea, 
a  Bookseller's  Porter  came  in,  with  two 
Parcels  ;  in  one  of  which  we  found  your 
two  books  and  your  letter  ;  both  of  which 
kind  presents  awakened  the  gratefullest 
feelings  here.  As  for  your  letter,  written 
with  such  trustfulness,  sach  patient,  affec- 
tionate Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity,  I  must 
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report  truly  that  it  filled  the  heart, — in 
one  of  our  cases  even  to  overfiowing  by  the 
eyes.  We  will  not  dwell  on  this  bide  of 
it.  Let  me  rejoice  rather  that  I  do  see, 
on  such  terms,  such  a  volume  mb  yours. 
The  free  outpouring  of  one  of  the  most 
purely  musical  natures  now  extant  in  our 
Earth  ;  that  can  still  he  musical,  melodi- 
ous even  in  these  harsh-jawing  days  ;  and 
out  of  all  Dincords  and  Distresses,  extract 
Harmony  and  a  mild  Hope  and  Joy  :  this 
is  what  I  call  Poetical^  if  the  word  have 
any  meaning. 

'*  Most  of  these  Pieces  are  known  to 
mo  of  old  ;  you  may  he  sure,  in  their  col- 
lected shape,  I  shall  carefully  prize  them, 
and  reperuse  them,  for  their  own  sake  and 
yours. 

'*  It  was  not  till  I  had  read  your  letter 
a  second  or  even  third  time,  that  I  found 
the  date  of  it  to  he  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber !  Where,  whether  at  Moxon's  or  at 
Longman' Sy  the  Parcel  may  ha?e  lain  hid 
these  three  months,  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured :  I  had  determined,  in  any  case,  to 
write  by  return  of  post ;  and  now,  on 
that  vexatious  discovery,  had  almost 
snatched  my  pen,  to  write  before  I  went 
to  sleep  ;  as  if  that  could  have  got  you 
word  a  little  sooner.  It  is  verv  provok- 
ing ;  and  to  me  at  the  moment  doubly  so, 
for  a  cheerful  illusion  was  dispelled  by  it. 

'*  Alas,  then,  it  is  too  likely  that  sor- 
rowful Paragraph  we  read  in  the  News- 
papers was  true  ;  and  the  modest  hopes 
your  letter  was  to  impart  to  me  were  all 
misffone  before  its  arrival  !  Would  I 
could  help  you.  Tell  me  at  least  without 
delay,  how  it  stands,  that  we  may  know, 
if  not  what  to  do,  at  least  what  to  wish. 
Meanwhile  I  again  preach  to  you  :  Hope  ! 

*' '  Man/  says  a  German  friend  of  mine 
whom  I  often  quote,  *  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, founded  upon  Hope ;  this  world 
where  he  lives  is  called  the  Place  of  Hope.' 

''Time  and  chance,  it  is  written,  hap- 
pen unto  all  men.  Your  good  children, 
now  like  frail  young  plants,  your  chief 
care  and  difficulty,  will  one  day  stand  a 
strong  hedge  around  you,  when  the  Fa- 
ther's hand  is  grown  weary,  and  can  no 
lonscer  toil.  Neither  will  the  sympathy 
of  Kind  hearts,  so  far  as  that  can  profit, 
ever  fail  you. 

'*  I  too  am  poor,  am  sick  ;    and,  in 

these  wondrous  chaotic  times,  dispirited  ; 

for  moments,  nigh  bewildered.     Let  us 

study  to  hold  fast  and  true  even  unto  the 
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death  ;  and  ever  among  the  Sahara  sands 
of  this  '  wilderness  journey,'  to  look  up 
toward  load-stars  in  the  blue  still  Heav- 
ens !  We  were  not  made  to  be  the  sport 
of  a  Devil,  or  Devil's  servants  :  my  Be- 
lief is  that  a  God  made  us,  and  mysteri- 
ously dwells  in  us. 

**  However,  let  us  now  turn  over  to  a 
more  terrestrial  leaf,  and  talk  of  this  jour- 
ney to  Craigenputtoch,  which  we  here 
cannot  consent  to  abandon.  It  is  not  a 
piece  of  empty  civility,  it  is  a  firm,  scien- 
tific conviction  on  my  wife's  part  and 
mine,  that  you  would  both  get  and  give 
true  pleasure  in  our  Nithsdalo  Hermitage. 
She  says  emphatically,  I  mfix<  press  you 
to  come.  You  shah  have  her  Pony  to 
ride  ;  she  will  nouiinh  you  with  milk  new 
from  the  Galloway  cow  ;  will  etc.,  etc. 
In  sober  prose,  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
do  us  all  good.  You  shall  have  the  quiet- 
est of  rooms,  the  firmest  of  writing-desks  : 
no  soul  looks  near  us  more  than  if  we 
were  in  Patmos  :  our  day's  work  done, 
yon  and  I  will  climb  hills  together,  or 
saunter  on  everlasting  moors,  now  cheer- 
ful with  speech  ;  at  night  the  Dame  will 
give  us  music  ;  one  day  will  be  as  peace- 
able and  diligent  as  another.  Why  can- 
not you  come  \  the  way  thither,  and  back 
again,  is  the  simplest.  You  embark  at 
your  Tower  Wharf  in  a  Leith  ship  (smack, 
it  is  called),  where  under  really  handsome 
naval  accommodation,  sailing  along  shores 
which  now  ever  the  finer,  and  from  Flam- 
borough  Head  onward  can  be  called  beau- 
tiful, you  land  at  Leith,  say  after  a  voyage 
of  four  days,  the  whole  charge  Two  pounds 
sterling.  An  omnibus  takes  you  to  the 
inn-door,  whence  that  very  night,  if  you 
like,  a  coach  starts  for  Dumfries  ;  and 
seventy  miles  of  quick  driving  brings  you 
safe  into  my  old  Gig,  which  in  two  hours 
more  lands  you  at  Craigenputtoch  house- 
door  ;  and  yon  enter  safe  and  toto  divisus 
orbe  into  the  oasis  of  the  Whinstone  Wil- 
derness. Or  there  is  another  shorter  day- 
light way  of  getting  at  us  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  which  a  letter  of  mine  could  be 
lying  here  to  describe  and  appoint  for  yon. 
Will  nothing  be  temptation  enough  ? 
Nay,  we  are  still  to  be  here  till  the  first 
week  of  April  ;  could  lodge  yon  in  this 
hired  fioor  of  ours,  show  vou  Edinburgh, 
and  take  you  home  witn  us  ourselves. 
You  must  really  think  of  this.  Mr^. 
Hunt,  for  your  sake,  will  consent  to  jnake 
no  objection.     Your  writing  work,  one 
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might  hope,  would  proceed  not  the  slower, 
bat  the  faster.  You  see  two  friends  ; 
iunumerable  stranger  Fellow-men,  and  lay 
in  a  large  stock  of  impressions  that  will 
be  new,  whatever  else  they  be. 

**  As  for  the  projected  Book-parcel, 
fear  not  to  overburthen  me  with  Books  : 
at  home,  I  am  quite  ravenous  for  these. 
Fraser  (Magazine  Fraser)  the  Bookseller 
of  Regent  Street  will  take  charge  of  any- 
thing for  me,  and  have  it  forwarded  ;  at 
the  utmost  for  fivepence  per  pound.  Or 
perhaps  your  better  way  (if  the  Colburns 
are  punctual  people)  were  to  direct  any 
Parcel  simply  '  to  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Bradfate,  Edinburgh '  (with 
whom  they  infallibly  communicate  every 
Magazine-day),  by  whom,  also  at  the 
lowest  rate,  such  as  themselves  pay,  it 
will  be  carefully  forwarded. 

**  My  Paper  is  nigh  done  ;  yet  I  have 
told  you  little  or  nothing  of  our  news. 
The  truth  is  happily  there  is  almost  none 
to  tell.  Mrs.  Carlyle  is  still  sickly,  vet 
better  than  when  you  saw  her  ;  and  rather 
seems  to  enjoy  herself  here, — almost 
within  sight  of  her  birthplace.  For  me 
I  read  Books  and  scribble  for  better  for 
worse.  We  left  home  some  two  months 
ago,  once  more  to  look  at  men  a  little. 
The  style  of  thought  and  practice  here 
yields  me  but  little  edification  ;  as  indeed 
any  extant  style  thereof  does  not  yield 
one  much.  I  too  have  some  of  your  '  old 
same-faced  Friends  ;'  and  rummage  much 
in  the  Libraries  here,  searching  after 
more.  A  thing  on  Diderot  of  iny  writing 
will  be  out  by  and  by  in  the  F,  §.  Re* 
view, 

^  *  This  sheet  comes  to  vou  under  cover 
to  the  Lord  Advocate.  If  he  call  on  yon 
some  day  with  a  card  of  mine,  you  will 
give  him  welcome.  He  is  a  most  kindly, 
sparkling,  even  poetic  man  ;  with  a  natural 
drawing  toward  all  that  is  good  and  gener- 
ous. Fortune  has  made  strange  work 
with  him  ;  *  not  a  Scottish  Goldoni,  but 
a  whig  Politician,  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
and  Lord  Advocate '  :  the  change,  I 
doubt,  has  not  been  a  happy  one. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  good-night 
from  both  of  us,  and  peace  and  patient 
endeavor  be  with  you  and  yours  I  We 
shall  often  think  of  you.  Write  soon,  as 
I  have  charged  you. 

**  Ever  faithfully, 

**T.  Carltlk.'* 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these 


*'  short  and  easy  routes  (of  six  days'  jour- 
ney, or  thereabouts  I)  for  reaching  the 
Carlyles'  Scottish  home  commended  them- 
selves to  Hunt,  for  shortly  after  Carlyle 
writes  again  as  follows  : 

'<  Craigenputtooh  :  29th  October.  1833. 

"  Mr  DiAR  Sir, — It  is  above  two  long 
months  since  the  sight  of  your  handwrit- 
ing last  gratified  me  at  Dumfries.  I  was 
there  in  person,  I  remember ;  and  read 
the  kind  lively  sheet,  with  a  pipe  and 
tumbler  (of  water),  taking  with  double 
relish  '  mine  ease  at  my  mn.'  Why  I 
have  not  answered  sooner,  looks  foolish 
to  tell.  I  waited  for  *  opportunities  *  ; 
had  but  one  and  missed  it  by  pressnre  of 
haste.  A  Reformed  Parliament  having 
now,  by  Ileaven's  grace,  taken  itself  into 
retirement,  there  are  henceforth  no  *  op- 
portunities *  possible.  What  can  I  do  bat 
what  I  should  have  done  six  weeks  ago-^ 
make  an  opportunity  ?  You  shall  pay 
tbirteei)  pence  and  odds  into  His  Majestv's 
impoverished  Exchequer ;  and  on  this 
long  sheet  get  talk  from  me  enough  :  — 
soon,  I  hope,  through  the  same  channel, 
repaying  with  interest,  to  the  Patriot 
King's  benefit  and  mine. 

**  Your  new  situation  looked  so  cheer- 
fnl  and  peaceful,  I  almost  fear  to  inquire 
what  it  has  become.  Chances  and  changes 
hardly  leave  us  a  week  at  rest  in  this  fear^ 
ful  Treadmill  of  a  World.  The  prophet 
said  *  Make  it  like  unto  a  wheel  *  :  that  Is 
the  kind  of  wheel  I  think  we  are  made 
like  unto.  Meanwhile,  ever  as  I  figure 
you,  that  cheerful  Tree,  seen  from  your 
window,  rises  leafy  and  kind  on  me  ;  I 
can  hardly  yet  consent  to  have  it  leafless, 
and  its  kind  whisper  changed  into  a  lend 
October  howl.  Be  patient,  and  nestle 
near  the  chimney  corner :  there  is  a 
Spring  coming.  Nay,  as  I  hope,  one  day, 
an  Eternal  Spring,  when  all  that  is  dead 
and  deserved  not  to  die,  shall  bloom  forth 
again,  and  live  for  ever  ! 

^*'  Yon  must  tell  me  more  specially  what 
you  are  doing.  How  prospers  your  Poem  ! 
Has  the  winter  checked  it ;  or  is  it  already 
branching  out  to  defy  all  storms  both  of 
outward  and  of  inward  weather  ? 

'*  I  see  nothing  here  ;  scarcely  more  of 
you  tban|  a  small  ^  wishing-cap  '  inciden- 
tally in  Tait,  and  even  that  not  lately. 
The  Newspapers  told  us  you  had  been  en- 
gaged for  the  Theatrical  department  of 
some  new    Weekly    True  Sun:    I    can 
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bardty  imagine  it,  or  yon  woold  have  sent 
ns  an  old  paper,  some  day,  by  way  of 
sign.  The  whole  Literary  world  seems  to 
roe  at  this  time  to  be  little  other  than 
Chaos  come  again  ;  how  should  I  see  yoar 
coarse  in  it,  when  I  cannot  see  my  own  f 
This  only  is  clear  for  both  of  as,  and  for 
all  true  men  :  mix  not,  meddle  not  with 
the  accarsed  thin^^  there ;  swim  stoutly, 
unweariedly,  *  if  not  toward  landmarks  on 
the  Earthy  then  toward  loadstars  in  the 
Ueaven  ! '  For  the  rest,  as  oar  good 
Scotch  adage  has  it :  Fear  nothing  earth- 
ly ;  there  is  ever  Life  for  the  Living. 

'*  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  read  all 
yoar  Poems  ;  the  whole  volame,  I  believe, 
without  missing  a  line.     If  you  knew  with 
what  heart-sickness  I  in  general  take  np  a 
volume  of  modem  rhymes,  and  again  with 
a  silent  curse  of  Ernulphus  (for  where 
were  the  good  of  making  a  spoken  one  ?) 
lay  it  down,  this  fact  would  have  more 
meaning  for  yoa.     I  find  a  genuine  tone 
of  music  pervade  all  your  way  of  thought : 
and  utter  itself,  often  in  the  graceful  lest 
way,   through  your  images  and   words  : 
this  is  what  I  call  your  vocation  to  Poetry  : 
so  long  as  this  solicits  you,  let  it  in  all 
forms  have  free  course.     Well  for  him 
that  hath  music  in  his  soul !      Indeed, 
when  I  try  Defining  (which  grows  less  and 
less  my  habit),  there  is  nothing  comes 
nearer  my  meaning  as  to  poetry  in  gen- 
eral than  this  of  musical  thought :  the  un- 
pardonable poetry  is  that  where  the  word 
only  has  rhythm,  and  the  Thought  stag- 
gers along  dislocated,  hamstrung,  or  too 
probably  rushes  down  altogether  in  shame- 
ful inanition.     One  asks,  why  did  the  un- 
happy mortal  write  in  rhyme  f    That  mis- 
erablest  decrepit  Thought  of  his  cannot 
even  walk  (with  crutches)  ;  how  in  the 
name  of  wonder  sLa'l  it  danced    But  so 
wags,  or  has  wagged  the  world  literary  : 
till  now,  as  I  said,  the  very  sight  of  danc" 
inff,  drives  an  old  stager  like  me  quick 
into  another  street.     More  tolerable  were 
the  Belfast  Town  and  Country  Almanack, 
more  tolerable  is  the  London  Directory, 
or  McCul loch's  Political  Economy  itself 
in  the  Day  of  Judgment  than  these  !    To 
come  a  little  to  particulars  :  we  all  thought 
your  Rimini  very  beautiful  ;  sunny  brill- 
iancy and  fateful  gloom  most  softly  blend- 
ed,  under  an  atmosphere  of  tenderness, 
clear  and  bright  like  that  of  Italian  Pic- 
tures.    Beautifully  ;Kitn/0cf ;  what  it  want- 
ed to  be  a  whoU  (and  a  picture)  I  believe 


you  know  better  than  I.  Leander  aUo 
dwells  with  me  ;  I  think,  that  of  his 
*  bursting  into  tears,'  when  he  feels  the 
waves  about  to  beat  him,  is  eminently 
natural.  Thank  yon  also  for  the  two  chil- 
dren's pieces  :  I  remember,  some  seven- 
teen years  ago,  seeing  Dick's  one  quoted 
by  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  as  an  instance 
of  *  bad  taste  '  (may  the  Devil,  in  his  own 
good  time,  take  'taste,'  and  make  much 
of  it  !)  :  but  the  e£Eect  on  me  quite  baulked 
the  Reviewer.  In  the  same  Article,  I  firht 
saw  that  picture  of  the  mother  (*  a  poor, 
a  pensive,  but  a  happy  one  '),  singing  as 
she  mended  her  children's  clothes,  when 
they  were  all  asleep  ;  and  never  lost  it,  or 
am  like  to  lose  it. 

**  You  shall  now  get  quit  of  criticism  ; 
and  hear  a  little  about  Craigenputtoch. 
For  a  long  while,  for  eight  or  nine  months 
almost,  I  have  been  not  idle,  yet  fallow  ; 
writing  not  a  word.     A  cynical  Extrava- 
ganza of  mine  is  indeed  beginning  to  ap- 
pear in  Fraser's  Magazine^  and  will  con- 
tinue there  till  you  are  all  tired  of  it ;  but 
it  was  written  wholly  three  years  and  a 
half  ago  :  it  was  some  purpose  of  publish- 
ing it  as  a  Book  that  brought  me  up  to 
London.     The  last  thing  I  wrote  was  a 
Count    Cagliostro  in    that   extraordinary 
Periodical.      When   I   shall   put  pen   to 
paper  next  is  quite  a  problem.     It  ought 
to  be  when  I  have  mended  my  ways  ;  for 
nothing  is  so  clear  to  me  at  present  as 
that,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  I  am  all  in 
the  wrong,     I  believe,  one  is  hardly  ever 
all  in  the  right.     Let  us  not  mourn  over 
that.     But  the  strange  thing  at  present 
with  me  is  the  outward  economic  state  of 
Literature.     Bookselling  I  apprehend  to 
be  as  good  as  dead  ;  without  hope  of  re- 
vival, other  than  perhaps  some  galvanic 
one  :  the  question  therefore  arises,  what 
next  is  to  be  done  ?    A  monstrous  ques- 
tion, which  I  think  it  may  take  two  cen- 
turies to  answer  well.     We,  in  the  mean- 
time, must  do — the  best  we  can.     I  have 
various  projects,  some  of  which  may  be- 
come purposes ;  I  reckon,  I  may  see  you 
again  in  London  by  and  by,  for  one  thing. 
*'This  winter,  at  all  events,  and  who 
knows  how  much  more,  we  mean  to  spend 
here  in   the  depths  of  the  wilderness  ; 
divided  from  all  men.     Probably  it  may 
be  a  healthier  winter  ;  probably  a  happier 
and  usefuHer  one.     London  I  liked  much, 
but  the  fogs  and  smoke  were  pestiferous  ; 
Edinburgh  I  find  has  left  but  a  sad  im* 
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pression  of  hollowness  and  dalness  on  me  : 
however,  both  might  yield  profit ;  and 
now  a  solitary  winter,  filled  to  oyer  flowing 
with  Books  (for  I  have  discovered  a  Li- 
brary here),  may  be  the  profitablest  of 
all.  You,  as  a  determined  Book-moth, 
will  appreciate  my  felicity,  when  you  hear 
that  I  read  some  ten  hours  often  at  a  sit- 
ting, divided  by  one,  for  a  walk^  which 
I  take  like  physic.  My  head  grows  a  per- 
fect *  Revolt  of  Paris  r  nothing  occurring 
to  divert  me  ;  only  the  little  Table-clock 
(poor  little  fellow)  suggesting  now  aud 
then  that  I  am  still  in  the  world  of  time. 
I  fall  asleep  at  last  toward  midnight,  amid 
the  Cannon  vollies,  shrieks  and  legislative 
debates,  the  laughter  and  tears,  of  whole 
generations  ; — for  it  is  mainly  History  and 
Memoirs  that  I  am  reading.  Now  and 
then  I  shall  perhaps  write  somethiog,  were 
it  only  for  Prince  Posterity.  Thus  you 
see  us  with  winter  at  our  door  ;  but  with 
huge  9tacks  of  fuel  for  the  body's  warmth, 
and  for  the  mind's. 

**  A  benevolent  artist  arrived  lately, 
moreover,  and  rehabilitated  the  Piano  :  a 
little  music  is  invaluable  to  me  ;  better 
than  sermons  ;  winnows  all  the  bitter  dust 
out  of  me,  and  for  moments  makes  me  a 
good  man. 

'*  Pray  think  of  us  often  ;  send  now 
and  then  a  Paper  Messenger  through  the 
snow  to  us  ;  to  which  I  will  not  fail  to 
leply. 

**  I  had  innumerable  questions  to  ask 
you  about  matters  literary  in  Liondon. 
\^'ho  manages  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
now  ?  For  I  see  Bnlwer  has  given  it  up 
long  ago.  What  else  is  stirring  ?  Pray 
tell  me  all  you  can  think  of,  about  such 
things  :  remember  that  here  simply  noth- 
ing reaches  me  of  its  own  accord.  Do 
you  know  an  English  Book,  of  date  1709, 
reprinted  some  twenty  years  ago,  named 
Apuleius*  Oolden  Ass?  I  fancied  it  a 
translation  of  the  old  story  ;  found  it  only 
an  Imitation  ;  full  of  questionable  and  of 
t/nquestionable  matter.  It  surprised  me 
a  little  ;  especially  as  a  Queen  Anne  per- 
formance. Farther,  can  you  in  few  words 
inform  me  who  or  what  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  ift  f  Was  his  Censura  published 
in  Lfondon  ?  Much  of  it  is  perfectly  use- 
less for  me  ;  but  the  man  has  a  small  vein 
of  real  worth  in  him,  and  knows  several 
things  :  the  whining  in  his  Prefaces  struck 
me  as  the  strangest. — I  still  continue  to 
wish  much  you  would  undertake  the  Life 


of  Hazlitt ;  though  in  my  ignorance  of 
the  position  matters  stand  in,  to  advise  it 
were  beyond  my  commission.  Of  all  im- 
aginable Books  True  Biographies  are  the 
best,  the  most  essential.  Hazlitt  should 
not  be  forgotten.  How  I  have  lamented 
too  that  Porson  studied,  and  drank,  and 
rhymed,  and  went  to  the  Devil,  in  vain  ! 
Peter  Pindar  too  I  We  should  have  Lives 
of  all  such  men  :  not  of  the  '  respectable  * 
sort  (far  from  it !)  ;  but  of  the  true  sort  ; 
painted  to  the  life,  as  the  men  actually 
looked  and  were.  There  are  hardly  any 
readable  Lives  in  our  language  except  those 
of  Players.  One  may  see  the  reason  too. 
'*But  now,  alas,  has  my  time  come. 
Accept  in  good  part  this  flowing  gossip. 
If  I  had  yon  here,  you  should  have  ten 
times  as  much  Answer  me  soon,  though 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  it  Our  kindest 
regards  to  Mrs.  Hunt  to  Thornton  and  all 
the  rest ;  not  forgetting  that  smallest  /ti. 
tentng  Philosopher,  who  has  forgot  me 
though  I  have  not  him.     Adieu  I 

Every  faithfully, 

'*T.  Cabltlb." 


a 


The  two  letters  given  below  from  Car- 
lyle  to  Hunt  are  whort,  but  characteristic. 
The  first,  which  is  undated,  runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  I  had  thought  of  sending  over  to  yon 
for  a  loan  of  these  two  belligerent  Cop- 
tains ;  the  more  welcome  to  me  is  your 
gift,  for  which  many  kind  thanks.  I 
read  the  book  over  last  night  without  ris- 
ing {sedens  pede  in  uno).  What  Aristotle 
and  the  Schlegels,  or  even  the  British  Able 
Editors  might  say  of  it  I  know  not ;  but 
to  me  it  seemed  to  be  a  real  song,  and  to 
go  dancing  with  real  heartiness  and  rhythm 
in  a  very  handsome  way,  through  a  most 
complex  matter. — To  me  you  are  infinitely 
too  kind  ;  but  it  is  a  fault  I  will  not  quar- 
rel with. 

* '  Here  are,  too,  walKflowers,  pledge 
of  the  Spring  and  of  Hope.  Why  oo 
you  not  come  to  see  me  9  Depend  upon 
it,  whatever  hinders  is  most  probably  a 
mistake  or  an  absurdity. 

**  Jeffrey  is  in  Town  ;  he  that  was 
Francis  and  is  My  Lord, — somewhat  of 
the  Francis  having  oozed  out  (I  fear)  in 
the  interim.  He  ^  will,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure '  come  hither  to  meet  you  some 
night.  Will  you  come  ?  That  is  to  say, 
will  you  actually  come  ?  Pray  do  not 
promise  if  it  is  to  embarrass  you. 
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**  Depend  on  the  goodwill  and  perfect 
trust  and  esteem  of  both  me  and  mine. 
I  know  joQ  do  care  for  it. 

''  Always  most  trulj, 

•*T.  Carlyle.*' 

The  second  is  headed,  '*  Chelsea  :  3 
Jany.  1858." 

**  Dbar  Hunt, — I  received  yoor  kind 
note,  which  was  very  welcome  to  rae. 
The  handwriting  on  the  cover  was  like  the 
knock  of  an  old  friend  at  the  door.  By 
a  later  post  the  same  day  the  magazine 
arrived,  for  which  you  must  report  me 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Moran 

^M  am  crushed  down  with  contempti- 
ble, overwhelming  labor  this  loo^  time  ; 
scarcely  able  to  kf ep  alive  onder  it  at  all, 
— at  it  night  and  day  for  18  months  past, 
cut  off  from  the  cheerful  faces  of  my  fel- 
low creatures,  and  almost  from  the  light 
of  the  sun  at  this  season — to  rummage  a 
hundred  wagon-loads  of  contemptible  ma' 
fine  stores f  and  weld  out  of  them  a  malle- 
able bar  of  any  kind  :  it  is  such  a  job, 
now  in  my  old  dayn,  as  was  never  laid  on 
me  before  ; — and  what  perhaps  i^  worst 
of  all,  I  intiinsically  set  no  value  on  the 
beggarly  enterprise,  and  have  only  one 
trish  or  hope  about  it,  that  now  I  had 
done  with  it,  for  ever  and  a  day  !  There 
is  at  last  fair  prospect  that  I  shall  be  out 
of  the  First  Part  in  May  coming. 

**  Mr.  Moran,  or  any  other  friend  of 
yours,  may  have  half  an  hour  of  me, 
whenever  he  resolves  to  send  up  your 
card.  If  he  wait  till  May  he  may  find  me 
(it  is  to  be  hoped)  a  much  saner  roan  than 
now — but  he  may  take  his  choice. 
**  I  remain  ever,  dear  Hunt, 
**  Yours  sincerely, 

**T.  Carlyle." 

Readers  of  **  Frederick  II."  may  be  in- 
terested in  learning  that  in  the  eyes  of  its 
author  the  book  was  a  '*  beggarly  enter- 
pri(>e,*'  and  one  in  which  he  apparently 
took  no  interest  whatever.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  woik 
alluded  to,  which  he  was  struggling  to 
posh  to  a  climax  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1858.  It  was  commenced  in  1845, 
and  the  first  volume  appeared  in  the  sum. 
mer  of  1868.  Thirteen  years  of  **  con- 
temptible overwhelming  labor"  would  cer- 
tainly be  enough  to  account  for  the  des- 
perate condition  of  mind  which  the  fore- 
going letter  indicates.      In  another,    he 


chafes  at  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
'*  Prussian  Blockheadism"  with  which  be 
is  forced  to  cope  at  this  period.  One 
can  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  intense 
relief  and  satisfaction  which  must  have 
inspired  him  when  he  dashed  off  the  con- 
eluding  words  of  the  sixth  and  last  of  the 
bulky  volumes  :  ''  Adieu,  good  readeis  : 
bad  also,  adieu." 

'*  The  sea  is  a  grand  sight,"  writes 
Leigh  Hunt  in  reference  to  his  voyage  to 
Italy  in  the  November  of  1821,  '*  a  grand 
sight,  but  it  becomes  tiresome  and  mel- 
ancholy— a  great  monotonous  idea — at 
least  one  thinks  so  when  not  happy." 

A  bold  undertaking  in  those  days  espe- 
cially, to  set  out  in  the  dreariest  season  of 
the  year  in  company  with  an  invalid  wife, 
many  small  children,  and  the  slenderest 
possible  purse,  in  search  of  a  home  in  a 
foreign  land.  But  his  sanguine  and  un- 
practical temperament  would  not  allow 
him  to  see  dimculties  and  drawbacks  to  a 
plan  which  was  suggested  and  urged  upon 
him  by  those  for  whom  he  had  so  strong 
A  regard.  Byron  was  abroad,  and  from 
him  came  glowing  accounts  of  the  desi- 
rability of  a  scheme  which  he  proposed — 
namely,  that  Hunt  should  join  himself  and 
Shelley  in  setting  up  a  liberal  publication 
in  Italy,  which,  besides  its  supposed  pe- 
cuniary advantages,  was  to  ensure  new  ad- 
herents to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  in- 
sisted also  upon  the  entire  adaptability  of 
the  Italian  towns  to  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  Hunt  and  his  family. 

Shelley,  who  had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Pisa,  again  and  again  urged  his  coming. 
Hunt  longed  to  join  them — to  see  Italy 
was  the  dream  of  his  life  ;  and  when,^ 
added  to  their  entreaties,  a  doctor's  opin- 
ion was  given  that  the  change  might  be  in 
c\ery  way  beneficial  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  he 
hesitated  no  longer.  He  afterward  ad- 
mits "  it  was  not  very  discreet"  (**  Auto- 
biography") **  to  go  many  hundred  miles 
by  sea  in  winter  time  with  a  laige  family  ; 
but  a  voyage  was  thought  cheaper  than  a 
journey  by  land.  It  was  by  Shelley's 
advice  that  I  acted,  and  I  believe  if  he 
had  recommended  a  balloon,  I  should  have 
been  Inclined  to  try  it."  Shelley's  coun- 
sel was  characteristic  :  he  says  casually, 
as  if  the  whole  business  was  the  merest 
trifle  in  the  world,  **  Put  your  music  and 
books  on  board  a  vessel,  and  you  will  have 
no  more  trouble."  The  babies  little  and 
big,  the  delicate  wife  and  the  numbeiless 
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impediineDta  accompany ing  so  serions  an 
undertaking  as  the  removal  of  a  large  fam- 
ily to  sach  distant  quarters,  need  not  ap- 
parently be  taken  into  accoant  when  the 
^*  boo^  and  mnsic"  were  once  safely  de- 
posited on  board.  I  mast  also  quote  a 
sentence  here  from  an  unpublished  letter 
written  by  Shelley  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
Hogg,  which  I  have  in  my  collection,  and 
which  alludes  to  this  matter  ;  a  word  or 
two  in  the  extract  given  indicating  that 
the  poet's  advice,  though  not  necessarily 
insincere,  was  nevertheless  not  so  entirely 
disinterested  as  Hunt  may  have  thought  it. 

*'  You  have  perhaps  heardi"  he  writes 
to  Hogg,  **  of  my  iniquity  in  seducing 
Hunt  over  to  Italy.  He  is  coming  with 
all  his  children  to  Pisa  :  what  pleasure  it 
would  give  him,  me,  and  all  of  us  if  you 
would  follow  his  example  ;  but  law,  tdat 
disease  inherited  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, that  canker  in  the  birthright  of 
our  nature,  that  sieve  through  which  our 
thoughts  flow  as  fast  as  we  pour  them  in, 
pens  you  in  London  at  least  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year." 

Shelley  was  apparently  fond  of  collect- 
ing around  him  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, but  in  this  ^natter  of  the  Hunt  ex- 
odus it  is  evident,  by  the  foregoing  words, 
that  he  entertained  some  slight  misgiving 
that  the  advantages  to  the  latter  might  be 
qualified. 

Of  the  sea  voyage,  its  preposterous 
duration,  its  many  vicissitudes,  and  its 
happy  termination,  we  have  an  interesting 
record  elsewhere. 

The  discovery,  some  time. after  the  ves- 
sel had  started,  that  she  carried,  besides 
sugar,  a  surreptitious  cargo  of  gunpowder 
on  board,  which  was  being  conveyed  to 
Greece,  was  not  calculated  to  soothe  the 
nerves  of  the  invalid,  whose  thoughts  in- 
cessantly dwelt  on  the  unpleasant  vicinity 
of  so  undesirable  a  neighbor,  until  peril 
and  storm  inspired  her  with  new,  and  not 
ill-founded,  apprehensions. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  and 
trying  experience,  even  for  those  days  of 
difficult  locomotion.  A  collision  occurred 
on  the  second  day  after  leaving  port,  the 
jibboom  being  carried  away  and  one  of 
the  bulwarks  broken  in,  and  the  entire 
voyage  appears  to  have  been  enlivened  by 
gales  the  most  tremendous  the  captain  had 
ever  witnessed.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem  to  us  in  these  days  of  rapid  progres- 
sion, December  22,  more  than  a  month 


after  she  left  the  Thames,  saw  the  btig 
Jane  putting  into  Dartmouth  harbor  for  a 
pause  and  breathing  space  I  Here  Hunt 
and  his  family  took  final  leave  of  her  : 
and  after  spending  some  weeks  at  Plym- 
outh, mainly  on  account  of  Mrs.  Hunt's 
health,  embarked  again  in  the  David 
Walter^  of  Carmarthen,  which  called  for 
the  family  at  Plymouth — this  time  in 
more  promising  weather,  and  with  better 
chances  for  a  favorable  termination  to 
their  travels.  A  glance  at  Hunt's  graphic 
account  of  the  troubles  encountered  on 
board  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  he  had, 
in  all  probability,  the  best  grounds  in  the 
world  for  the  opinion  quoted  above^ — that 
the  sea  can  be  **  tiresome  and  melancholy" 
as  well  as  grand. 

The  poet's  appreciation  of  sunny  skies 
and  romantic  scenery  was  unbounded  ; 
the  very  names  of  many  of  the  Italian 
villages  he  describes  as  **  alluring  ;"  yet 
his  spirit  was  at  times  weighed  down  with 
the  difficult  problem  of  ways  and  means, 
and  he  exerted  himself  to  the  full  to  work, 
as  well  as  to  admire,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  little  family.  To  the 
pictnresqueness  and  beauty  of  his  sur- 
roundings we  are  doubtless  indebted  for 
much  that  is  fine  in  his  writings  at  this 
period.  One  recalls  the  beautiful  and  en- 
thusiastic language  he  uses  with  reference 
to  his  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  the  host  of  classical  and  romantic 
memories  which  must  have  assailed  him, 
crowding  upon  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
scene,  for  the  first  time  spreading  out  be- 
fore his  eyes.  How  changed,  alas  !  must 
have  been  his  feelings  at  a  future  time, 
when,  homeward  bound  after  the  lapse  of 
a  very  few  years,  he  reflected  that  the  same 
blue  waters  had  remorselessly  closed  over 
the  head  of  the  man  he  so  dearly  loved  I 
Among  his  letters  from  Italy  are  some 
charming  ones  addressed  to  his  wife's  sis- 
ter, Elizabeth  Kent,  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  attached.  She  it  was  who,  on  one 
memorable  occasion  when  a  lovers'  quar- 
rel, assuming  formidable  dimensions,  was 
threatening  to  separate  him  effectually 
from  his^anc^  (then  only  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  of  age  !),  had  vigorously  stepped 
into  the  breach  at  a  critical  moment,  re- 
stored the  interrupted  harmony,  and  man- 
aged to  place  matters  once  more  on  a  sat- 
isfactory footing.  This  service  Leigh 
Hunt  never  forgot,  his  affection  for 
'*  Bebs"  being,  as  he  reminds  her  in  a 
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letter  I  have  somewhere  seen,  *' greater 
than  for  any  other  human  being  next  to 
my  wife  and  family."     She  was  also  fre* 

Saently  the  companion  of  his  solitude  in 
urtey  Jail,  and  when  the  delicate  health 
of  her  children  obliged  Mrs.  Hunt  to  re- 
move then«  during  Uunt^s  imprisonment^ 
to  the  sea-ooast,  it  was  to  Elizabeth  she 
looked  to  supply  her  place  in  carina  for 
the  well-being  and  comfort  of  her  husband 
during  her  enforced  absence. 

I  transcribe  a  letter  written  from  Italy 
to  this  favorite  sister-in-law. 

"  Florence  :  26  Feby.  1824. 

**  Dbarbst  Bbbs, — When  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  preparing  to  send  oS  eight  arti- 
cles for  the  Examiner  on  Tuesday,  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  do  not  write  you  a 
longer  letter.  My  next  shall  be  a  good 
crammed  one.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
however,  that  I  have  got  through  these 
articles  much  better  than  I  expected,  and 
am  altogether,  indeed,  much  better  in 
health.  If  I  go  on  as  I  do,  I  shall  take  a 
great  stride  in  health,  thanks  to  certain 
illustrious  games  at  hop-scotch  which  I  play 
every  day  with  the  boys  at  12  o'clock  in 
a  g^eat  room  here.  At  that  time,  till  you 
hear  to  the  contrary,  you  must  fancy  me 
jerking  my  great  black  locks  up  and  down 
like  a  school  girl,  on  one  leg,  and  winning 
eight  games  out  of  twelve. 

**  So,  Bebs  mine,  you  were  not  at  all  in 
an  ill- humor  with  me,  and  never  have 
been  since  I  have  been  away.  Well,  I 
was  going  to  say,  like  an  Irishman,  I  am 
very  sorry  for  it  —I  mean  the  idea  of  re- 
buking you  without  a  cause  is  very  griev- 
ous to  me,  and  I  am  not  sure,  all  things 
considered,  that  I  would  not  rather  have 
had  a  confession  from  you  that  you  had 
been  in  a  good  handsome  pet,  followed 
up  by  a  still  handsomer  repentance. 

*'  The  very  greatest  pleasure  you  can 
give  me  at  this  distance  is  to  show  your- 
self superior  to  the  humors  of  others  (as 
you  do,  indeed,  at  home  in  a  noble  man- 
ner), e»peciMlly  when  you  reflect  that  I 
would  rather  please  you  than  all  other 
women  put  together,  your  sister  excepted, 
anxious  as  I  am  to  do  good  and  give 
pleasure  where  I  can. 

'*  And  now,  Bebs  mine,  what  shall  I 
crowd  into  the  rest  of  this  letter  to  give 
vou  comfort  after  giving  you  pain  f 
Fancy  all  I  would  do  to  give  it  to  you, 
ind  take  it  as  well  as  you  can. 


^'  Do  you  recollect  a  favorite  spot  of 
yours  at  Harapstead  called  the  Ridge,  with 
wood  underneath  it  ?  There  is  one  here 
as  like  it  as  it  can  stare.  I  have  just  been 
casting  my  eyes  upon  it,  and  fancying 
myself  with  you.  Fancy  yourself  dancing 
with  joy  upon  it  here,  which  you  would 
surely  do  if  you  came  ;  I  mean — will  do 
when  you  come.  And  now  I  mention 
this,  pray  let  me  know  in  your  next  what 
hopes  and  prospects  you  have  of  your 
own  on  that  point.  I  never  lose  sight  of 
them  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Why 
cannot  you  meet  with  another  offer  to 
bring  you  over  9  I  have  more  than  hinted 
as  much  to  the  Novellos  in  case  they  come. 

^'  Fray,  when  you  write  again,  do  not 
waste  a  good  whole  sheet  of  paper,  and 
very  properly  and  closely  written  too,  on 
such  long  explanations  about  other  people. 
Tell  me,  if  you  can,  of  every  hair  of  your 
own  head,  and  write  as  small  and  closely 
as  you  can,  and  cram  your  paper  with 
everything  that  can  give  you  pleasure,  and 
nothing  that  can  give  you  pain  :  for  this 
is  the  way  all  existence  should  be  crammed 
for  you,  if  it  could  be,  by  your  ever  affec- 
tionate friend,  L.  U." 

On  Shelley^s  tragic  end  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  enlarge  here.  The  final  shock 
to  Leigh  Hunt  was  brokeiV-iQ  &  manner, 
by  the  week  of  agonizing  suspense  which 
preceded  the  finding  of  the  body,  during 
which  time  he,  in  company  with  Lord 
Byron  and  Edward  Trelawny,  was  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  unremitting  effort  to 
discover  the  missing  boat  and  the  fate  of 
its  occupants.  To  Trelawny  the  tragedy 
was  doubled  in  its  intensity,  owing  to  the 
affection  he  entertained  for  Mr.  Williams, 
Shelley's  companion  at  the  time.  The 
following  letter  written  by  him  to  Hunt, 
when  the  object  of  their  search  was  pain- 
fully accomplished,  will  give  some  idea  of 
his  terrible  loss. 

**  Dbar  Hunt, — Will  you   break  the 

news  by  writing  to .     I  could  have 

borne  up  against  anything  but  this  ;  but 
this  last  heavy  blow  has  unmanned  and 
overwhelmed  me.  I  have  felt  some  relief 
in  your  sympathy,  or  I  could  not  have 
gone  through  in  this  new  trial  before  me  ; 
it  has  awoken  me  from  the  morbid  state 
of  despair  I  have  been  in  since  hope  left 
me  for  the  dreadful  certainty  that  I  have 
lost  all  which  made  existence  to  me  en- 
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durable — naj,  a  pleasure.  All  my  feel- 
iugs  of  friendship  and  atfection  were  kept 
alive  and  concentrated  in  them,  and  are 
boried  with  them  Henceforth,  I  will 
ahan  all  such  ties  ;  but  it  is  needless,  for 
I  shall  never  again  meet  such  beingA  to 
call  ihcra  forth. — Yours,   Edward   Tre- 


LAWNY. 


»> 


If  agony  of  mind  could  **  unman''  Tre- 
lawny,  it  does  not  appear  that  physical 
pain  had  power  to  do  so.  Robert  Brown- 
ing, who  travelled  to  Leghorn  some  time 
after,  mainly,  as  he  says,  to  speak  with 
the  man  who  liad  **  known  Bjtron,  and 
seen  the  last  of  Shelley, "  records  his  amaze- 
ment at  Trelawny's  marvellous  indiffer- 
ence to  bodily  suffering — the  operations 
of  a  surgeon  who,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  interview  between  them,  was  en- 
gaged in  probing  for  a  bullet  in  Trelawny's 
leg,  not  appearing  in  the  least  to  discon- 
cert him,  or  to  interrupt  the  conversation 
upon  indifferent  subjects  that  proceeded 
during  almost  all  the  time. 

To  Shelley's  funeral  pyre  Leigh  Hunt 
tells  us  he  added  a  little  volume  of  Keats 
{The  Lamia,  etc.)  which.be  himself  had 
lent  him  only  a  few  days  previously,  and 
which  was  found  qpen  in  nis  coat-pocket 
when  the  catastrophe  occurred  which  was 
to  startle  and  horrify  the  world.  Keats's 
poetry  was  greatly  admired  by  She  ley 
and  Hunt  (as  readers  of  the  formers 
Adonais  and  the  latter's  Imagination  and 
Fancy  can  testify)  and  was  a  frequent 
subject  of  discussion  between  them.  Shel- 
ley's beautiful  description  of  the  Protes- 
tant burial-ground  at  Rome,  where  the 
body  of  Keats  was  laid^  will  be  remem- 
bered :  strauge  chance  that  the  same  spot 
should  be  afterward  destined  to  receive 
his  own  remains  I 

Of  Keats's  letters  to  Hunt  I  have  sev- 
eral, but  as  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
already  published  iu  some  form  or  other 
I  will  give  only  a  short  one  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  print.  It  is  undated  and  is 
written  from  Hampstead,  and  would  bo 
comparatively  unimportant  in  itself,  save 
that  it  proceeds  from  that  pen  which  was 
so  early  to  be  laid  aside  forever. 

••  Wentworth  Place. 

*'  My  dear  Hunt, — You  will  be  glad 
to  bear  I  am  going  to  delay  a  little  time 
at  Mrs.  Brawn's. 

**  I  hope  to  see  you  whenever  you  can 


get  time,  for  I  feel  really  attached  to  yon 
for  your  many  sympathies  with  me,  and 
patience  at  all  my  lune9, 

^*  Will  you  bcmI  by  the  bearess  Lacy 
Vanghan  Lloyd  If 

**  My  beft  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Hunt. 
"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

••JohnKbats." 

The  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  Italy 
in  her  struggles  for  liberty  and  freedom 
were  at  all  times  a  matter  of  the  most 
profound  interest  to  Leigh  Hunt  I  have 
heard  that  fervent  hopes  for  her  wellbeing 
and  prosperity  were  mingled  with  his  laat 
earthly  thoughts.  It  was  probably  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  the  South  that  he  became 
known  to  Joseph  Mazzini,  a  letter  from 
whom  is  given  below.  One  is  struck  with 
the  marvellous  command  of  English  dis- 
played by  the  Italian,  and  may  be  the  lesa 
surprised  that  the  enthusiastic^  addressea 
to  his  fellow-countrymen,  passionately 
poured  forth  in  his  native  tongue,  should 
have  struck  bo  deep  and  wide  sounding  a 
note.  The  handwtiting  is  very  quaint 
and  not  easy  to  decipher. 

•'Dear  Sir,— I  know  that  the  'Ad- 
dress of  the  International  League '  has 
been  sent  to  you  with  a  wish  that  yon 
should  give  your  name  to  the  Council  of 
Association.  Should  the  aim  of  the 
League  be  an  exclusively  English  one,  I 
would  not  venture  to  meddle,  or  speak  a 
word  about  it. 

''  But  its  aim  is,  in  its  substance,  Euro- 
pean, and  its  existence  will  prove,  I  fully 
know,  of  great  importance  among  others 
to  my  own  country.  Every  token  of  sym- 
pathy from  foreign  countries,  and  espe- 
cially from  England,  imparts  strength  to 
our  National  paity. 

''  Fallen  nations,  like  fallen  individuals, 
rise  only  through  love  and  esteem.  Your 
name  is  known  to  many  of  my  country- 
men ;  it  would  no  doubt  impart  an  addi- 
tional value  to  the  thoughts  embodied  in 
the  League.  It  is  the  name,  not  only  of 
a  patriot,  but  of  a  high  litcraiy  man  and 
a  poet.  It  would  show  at  once  that  na* 
tional  questions  are  questions  not  of  merely 
political  tendencies,  but  of  feeling,  eter- 
nal trust,  and  godlike  poetry.  It  would 
show  that  poets  understand  their  active 
mission  here  down,  and  that  they  are  also 
prophets  and  apostles  of  things  to  come. 

•*  I  was  told  only  to-day  that  you  had 
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been  asked  to  be  a  member  of  the  League's 
CoQDcfly  and  felt  a  want  to  express  the 
joy  that  I  too  woald  feel  at  your  assent. 
*'  Beliere  me,  dear  sir,  ever  faithfully 


voars. 


''  Joseph  Mazzini.*' 


The  return  to  England,  where  the  fam- 
ily  took  up  a  temporary  abode  at  Higb- 
cate,  seems,  in  spite  of  many  pleasurable 
impressions  of  the  sojourn  abroad  (min- 
gled, unfortunately,  with  some  mournful 
ones),  to  have  afforded  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion. He  Wishes  one  chapter  of  the  au- 
tobiography, after  eulogizing  the  bright- 
ness and  beauty  of  Italian  women,  by  say- 
ing :  '^  It  was  a  blessed  moment,  never- 
theless, when  we  found  ourselves  among 
those  dear  sulky  faces — ^the  countrywomen 
of  dearer  ones,  not  sulky.  May  we  never 
be  without  our  old  fields  again  in  thi^ 
world,  or  the  '  old  familiar  faces '  in  this 
world,  or  in  the  next." 

Of  Browning's  acquaintance  with  Ilnnt 
I  can  find  little  trace  ;  yet  there  must  have 
been  an  intimacy  of  some  sort  between 
them,  if  ono  may  judge  by  the  following 
affectionate  words  from  both  husband  and 
wife  which  lie  before  me,  and  of  which 
I  give  Mrs.  Browning's  first. , 

"  39  Devonshire  Place,  Saturday. 

**  Mt  dear  Mr.  Hunt, — I  heard  from 

Mr. yesterday    that    there     was   a 

chance  for  us,  for  one  day  in  the  coming 
week.  Shall  it  be  Tuesday?  What 
pleasure  we  shall  have  on  Tuesday,  in  that 
case  I 

**  We  shall  hope  -for  it,  at  least— und 
we  may  certainly  besides  be  very  glad 
that  yon  are  practically  loosed  from  the 
bonds  of  your  anxiety  about  Mrs.  Hunt. 

'^  Let  me  remain,  with  affectionate 
thoughts  from  both  of  us, 

**  Your  grateful 
**  Elizabrth  B.  Browning. 

**  And  when  you  come  I  will  try  to  cor- 
rect the  carelessness  of  the  bookseller  in 
respect  to  the  books." 

From  among  several  of  Browning's  let- 
ters which  I  have,  I  select  the  following  : 

'*  39  Devonshire  Place. 

**  Mt  dear  Mr.  Hunt, — I  suppose  this 
will  be  the  last  word  I  write  in  England — 
we  go  to  Italy  to-morrow.  You  know, 
I  am  sure  yon  know,  how  we  should  have 
delighted  in  speaking,  rather  than  writing 


it,  though  spoken  good- by s  are  sad.  I 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  we  had  seen  you, 
or  been  able  to  go  and  see  you.  It  was 
impossible  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  my 
wife  returned  from  the  country  tired  and 
unwell  :  and  afterward  business  kept  us 
both  at  home.  I  wish  I  had  neglected 
business  and  shaken  your  hand  once  again. 
Next  year  will  not  be  too  late,  however, 
to  repair  many  omissions.  We  hope*  to 
return  and  find  you  as  we  found  you — 
just  «o,  except  that  your  health  may  be 
amended,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Hunt  restored. 
Nay,  I  will  '  wish,'  as  gloriously  as  a 
child,  for  more  exquisite  poems  beside, 
such  an  those  you  Ust  gave  us,  and  after 
that,  I  pull  off  the  wishing-cap.  But  of 
the  two  blessings  I  choose  your  health, 
for  the  poems  are  done,  and  effectually. 

**  My  wife's  new  edition  will  reach  you 
directly  ;  it  lay  at  the  publisher's  and  I 
reclaimed  it — but  the  paper  was  thin,  the 
early  copy  was  but  a  bundle  of  '  revises.' 

'*  The  new  book  will  follow  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  wo  should  be  happy  in- 
deed if  you  saw  an  advance  there. 

'Ms  it  safe  and  right,  or  seemingly  im- 
pudent, if  I  add  that  a  word  thrown  into 
the  post  without  further  formality  to  R. 
or  E.  B.  B.  Florence,  would  make  our 
hearts  leap  beyond  most  good  news  ?  I 
am  bold  to  write  this  for  my  wife's  sake, 
you  can  understand. 

'^  She  sends  all  of  love  and  admiration 
that  a  letter  can  pretend  to  carry,  and  you 
are  assured  of  their  sincerity  by 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  and  grateful 
**  Robert  Browning." 

I  have  already  given  a  letter  from 
Charles  Dickens  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  I 
now  transcribe  two  more — slight  in  them- 
selves but  interesting  in  their  difference  in 
style,  betraying  so  evidently  that  they 
proceed  from  "  the  pen  of  a  ready  writ- 
er." 

"  1  Devonshire  Terrace,  Third  January,  1843. 

**  Mr  DEAR  Hunt, — Next  Friday, 
Twelfth  Night,  is  the  anniversary  of  my 
son  and  heir's  birthday  ;  on  which  occa- 
sion a  Magic  Lantern  and  divers  other  en- 
gines are  going  to  be  let  off  on  these  prem- 
ises. 

**"  1  have  asked  some  children  of  a  larger 
growth  (all  of  whom  you  know)  to  come 
and  make  merry  on  their  own  account. 
If  you  be  well  cm)ugh  to  join  us,  and  will 
do  so  by  half-past  seven,  you  will  give 
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my  wife  and  myself  great  pleaBare,  and 
(I  think  I  may  predict)  Leigh  tlant  no 
pain. 

**  Always  faithfully  your  friend, 

'*  Charles  Diokbns. 

"  P.S. — I  fancied  there  was  the  slight- 
est possible  peculiarity  in  your  speech  last 
night.  Just  an  elaborate  show  of  distinct- 
ness— a  remarkably  correct  delivery — ^an 
exqfuisite  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
language,  with  the  faintest  smack  of  wine 
running  through  it.  This  was  mere  fancy, 
I  suppose  ?" 

The  letter  following  takc^  us  behind 
the  EK^enes  a  little,  giving  some  insight 
into  the  modus  operandi  of  that  labora- 
tory, so  to  Hpeak,  whence  issued  so  many 
happy  results. 

**  Tariatook  House,  Friday.  Fourth  May,  1855. 

*'  My  dear  Hunt, — I  have  been  so  con- 
stantly engaged  and  occupied  since  I  came 
home  from  Paris,  that  I  have  never  (as 
you  know)  got  to  your  tea-pot,  though 
I  have  very  often  (as  you  don't  know^ 
paved  the  road  to  Hammersmith  witn 
good  intentions. 

*'  I  am  now,  to  boot,  in  the  wandering 
—  unsettled  —  restless  —  uncontroullable 
[sic]  state  of  being  about  to  begin  a  new 
book.  At  such  a  time  I  am  as  infirm  of 
purpose  as  Macbeth,  as  errant  as  Mad 
Tom,  and  as  Rugged  as  Timon.  I  sit 
down  to  work,  do  nothing,  get  up  and 
walk  a  dozen  miles,  come  back  and  sit 
down  again  next  day,  again  do  nothing 
and  get  up,  go  down  a  Railroad,  find  a 
place  where  I  resolve  to  stay  for  a  month, 
come  home  next  morning,  go  strolling 
about  for  hours  and  hours,  reject  all  en- 
gagements to  have  my  time  to  myself,  get 
tired  of  myself,  and  yet  can't  come  out 
of  myself  to  be  pleasant  to  anybody  else. 

**  In  which  disjointed  state  I  am  afraid 
to  trust  myself  to  the  chance  of  verbally 
thanking  you  for  the  delightful  volume 
you  have  sent  me,  within  so  short  an  in- 
terval after  its  receipt  as  may  save  mo 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  neglected  it. 

**  Therefore,  I  write  to  thank  you  for 
it — to  assure  you  that,  even  in  my  unlaid- 
Ghost-like  plight,  I  have  renewed  with 
the  utmost  pleasure  my  acquaintance  with 
those  old  friends. 

**  Faithfully  yours, 

*' Charles  Dickens." 


Here  are  two  short  letters  from  Thack- 
eray when  in  a  convivial  fiame  of  mind, 
one  referring  to  a  doming,  and  the  other 
to  a  passing  year*  and  both  containlog 
invitations  to  dinner. 

**  3  January,  1847. 

**  My  dear  Hunt, — I  have  not  only 
not  had  time  to  thank  you  for  the  '  Jar 
of  Honey  : '  but  I  have  not  even  tasted 
any  of  it — nor  of  Tennyson's  Medfey — 
having  been  so  consumed  I  y  occupied  with 
business,  and  with  Jollification  subae- 
quently,  in  these  latter  days. 

*'  We  have  had  supper  parties,  singing 
parties,  dinner  parties,  headaches,  rather, 
in  the  morning,  etc  But  the  week  must 
not  pass  over  without  saying  Hail  to  Leigh 
Hunt  I 

*'  Last  week  we  were  to  have  met  at  the 
Procters',  but  I  forgot  and  you  were  ill. 
Can  we  not  meet  anywhere  this  week  ? 
For  instance,  to-morrow  at  five,  there  will 
be  two  woodcocks,  presented  by  Mr.  J. 
0*ConneII,  and  you  shall  have  a  bit  or  not 
as  yon  like,  and  with  or  without  an  an- 
swer. 

**  My  dear  Hunt,  1  wish  you  an  H.N.Y. 
*  •  Yours  ever, 
'     "  W.  M.  Thackeray." 

The  few  lines  which  follow  in  the  beau- 
tiful, clear,  well-known  handwriting,  are 
headed  with  neither  date  nor  address,  and 
are  unpunctuatcd  throughout. 


it 


My  dear  Hunt, — 


**  Though  we  never  meet  we  should 
If  you  could  and  if  you  would 
Will  you  take  your  dinner  her© 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  9 
And  believe  me  Hunt  my  dear 
Yours  for  ever  and  a  day 
Doubloyouem  Thackeray." 

With  which  absurd  scribble,  probably 
dashed  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I 
will  bring  my  remarks  concerning  Leigh 
Hunt  to  a  conclusion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  other  notable  per- 
sons besides  himself  have  found  their  way 
into  this  paper,  but  their  letters,  in  all 
their  varied  points  of  interest,  were  ad- 
dressed to  one  individual,  who  thus  W- 
comes  the  connecting  link  between  them 
all. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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The  iDTestigations  of  physicists  make 
it  highly  probahle  that  all  movements,  of 
matter,  even  those  of  a  molecalar  charac- 
ter, are  linked  with  electrical  phenomena. 
Friction,  e^n  the  brushing  of  the  wind 
over  the  surfaces  of  things,  the  falling  of 
rain- drops  from  the  sky,  the  action  of 
light  and  heat,  the  production  of  flame, 
and  all  the  molecular  chemical  changes 
that  are  silently  going  on  in  inanimate  na- 
ture, are  associated  with  changes  in  the 
electrical  state.  It  follows  that  our  mod- 
ern methods  of  producing  electricity,  by 
friction,  by  induction,  by  heat,  by  chemi- 
cal action,  are  but  specially  contrived  imi- 
tations of  processes  carried  on  throughout 
the  ages.  Such  considerations  would  nat- 
urally lead  one  to  expect  that  electrical 
phenomena  would  also  be  associated  with 
those  finer  molecular  changes  on  which 
life  depends,  and  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  experimental  detail  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  an  animal  electricity.  It 
seldom,  however,  happens  in  science  that 
we  see  far  before  us,  and  even  acute  minds 
miss  recognizing  facts  that  to  their  suc- 
cessors are  everywhere  apparent ;  the 
usual  procedure  rather  is  that  we  look 
backward  and  find  an  intellectual  satisfac- 
tion in  tracing  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
any  department  of  knowledge,  while  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  even  imagining  a 
time  when  such  knowledge  did  not  exist. 
•  All  this  is  true  of  animal  electiicity. 
Thus  electrical  fishes  have  been  known 
from  early  times.  The  benumbing  effects 
experienced  by  a  fisherman  in  the  Adri- 
atic, when  he  drew  a  torpedo  from  his 
net,  were  familiar  to  Aristotle.  An  Egyp- 
tian inscription,  executed  about  five  thou- 
sand years  ago,  shows  figures  of  the  well- 
known  Malapterurus,  the  thunderer  fish  of 
the  Arabs,  a  fish  having  such  electrical 
properties  as  could  not  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  ancient  people.  It  was 
not  till  1773,  however,  that  Walsh  first 
demonstrated  that  the  shocks  of  the  tor- 
pedo were  truly  electrical.  Thirteen  years 
after,  namely,  in  1786,  Lnigi  Galvani, 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
Bologna,  noticed  that  the  limbs  of  re- 
cently killed  frogs  became  convulsed  when 
brought  near  a  frictional   electrical  ma- 


chine in  action.  This  famous  observation 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence. He  found  that  the  convulsive 
twitches  occurred  only  when  a  spark  was 
emitted  from  the  conductor,  and  only 
when  some  metallic  substance  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  nerve.  Recognizing  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  frog*s  nerves  to  elec- 
tric shocks,  he  used  them  in  investigatic^s 
into  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1786,  he  suspended,  by  copper  hooks, 
three  frogs  to  the  iron  trellis- work  on  the 
roof  of  his  house,  and  saw,  as  the  limbs 
were  blown  about  by  the  wind,  that  con- 
vulsions occurred  when  the  toes  touched 
the  iron  railing.  This  proved  that  an  elec- 
trical machine  was  not  required,  but  while 
Galvani  recognized  the  fact,  he  missed  the 
true  explanation.  We  now  know  that  the 
twitches  of  the  frogs'  legs  were  caused  by 
electrical  currents  that  came,  not  from  the 
sky,  nor  from  the  animal  tissues  them- 
selves, as  Galvani  imagined,  but  from  the 
contact  of  the  copper  hooks  with  the  iron 
railing.  About  this  period  the  old  and 
ever  recurring  question  of  the  nature  of 
life  was  in  an  acnte  stage,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  physiologist  of  Bologna 
thought,  from  this  and  numerous  other 
experiments,  that  he  had  detected  the 
*'  nervous  fiuid,'*  the  something  which,  if 
not  life  itiielf,  was  at  least  inseparable 
from  it.  This  is  now  an  old  story  ;  and 
all  the  world  knows  that  the  famous  con- 
troversy between  Galvani  and  his  follow- 
ers and  Volta,  the  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  led 
to  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile  in 
1799,  and  still  more  to  the  discovery  of 
the  production  of  electric  currents  by  the 
contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  more  espe- 
cially when  one  of  them  is  acted  on  chemi- 
cally by  certain  fluids.  For  a  long  time 
the  brilliancy  of  the  results  flowing  from 
the  investigations  into  voltaic  electricity 
threw  the  discoveries  of  Galvani  into  the 
shade  ;  but  by  and  by,  as  experimental 
methods  became  more  delicate,  it  was 
found  that  there  is  in  truth  an  animal  elec- 
tricity, the  existence  of  which  was  doubted 
by  Yolta  and  his  followers. 

We  know  now  that  in  some  of  Gal- 
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vaDi*d  primitive  experimeoU  the  electtio 
carrenta  that  caused  muscles  to  contract 
were  undoubtedly  produced  bj  the  living 
tissues  themselves.  It  was  next  to  im- 
possible, at  that  time  of  day,  to  prove  the 
fact.  The  apparatus  for  the  detection  of 
extremely  feeble  currents  had  not  been 
invented.  The  next  step  was  made  by 
Oersted,  in  1820,  when  he  discovered  the 
influence  of  a  current  of  electricity  on  a 
magnetic  needle,  and  the  construction  of  a 
galvanometer  thus  became  possible.  Five 
years  later,  in  1825,  Nobili  constructed 
such  an  instrument  for  physiological  pur- 
poses, and  by  means  of  it  he  demonstrated 
that  a  current  could  be  obtained  from  a 
frog's  muscle.  He  prepared  a  frog,  intro- 
duced its  two  legs  into  two  glasses  of  fait 
water,  placed  in  each  vessel  a  btrip  of 
zinc,  connected  the  two  strips  with  the 
galvanometer,  and  obtained  a  deviation  of 
the  needle  to  the  extent  of  10°  to  30°. 
He  showed  that  Galvani  was  right  in  main- 
taining the  existence  of  an  animal  elec- 
tricity, while  he  was  wrong  in  holding  that 
the  contact  of  two  metals  with  the  tissues 
gave  a  proof  of  this.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
Volta  was  right  in  his  statement  that 
the  twitches  of  the  frog's  muscles  in  Gal- 
vani's  experiroen  s  were  independent  of 
an  animal  electricity,  but  he  was  wrong  in 
denying,  as  he  did,  that  electrical  currents 
existed  in  the  tissues.  Matteucci,  about 
1837,  enriched  the  subject  by  many  beau- 
tiful investigations,  and  by  joining  the 
thighs  of  frogs  in  a  special  way,  he  made 
a  living  voltaic  pile,  which  produced  ef- 
fects similar  in  character  to  tne  piles  built 
up  by  physicists  with  dittos  of  metals  and 
intervening  discs  of  paper  or  cloth.  Then 
came  du  bois-Reymond,  the  present  ven- 
erable professor  of  physiology  in  Btrlin, 
and  the  successor  of  Johannes  MUlIer,  who 
was  the  intellectual  godfather  of  such  men 
as  von  Hclmholtz,  du  Bois-Reymond, 
Yirchow,  Briicke,  and  Reichert.  In  1841, 
du  Bois-Reymond,  who  combines^  as  his 
ancestry  would  lead  us  to  expect,  Celtic 
fervor  with  Teutonic  thoroughness,  took 
up  the  subject  of  animal  electricity  with 
rare  enthuuiasm,  and  since  then  has  la- 
bored on  it  with  much  success.  One  feels, 
after  reading  any  one  of  his  numerous 
monographs,  that  he  has  left  little  for  the 
gleaners  in  this  field  of  research.  Elec- 
tro-physiology has  attracted  many  able 
workers  during  the  fifty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  du  Bois-Reymond  entered 


on  it,  and  much  has  been  accomplished, 
more  especially  in  examining  the  proper- 
ties of  the  electrical  fishes.  It  may  not 
be  uninteresting  now  to  inquire  as  to  what 
can  really  be  demonstrated. 

In  the  first  place,  by  using  a  sensitive 
galvanometer,  or  the  ingenious  capillary 
electrometer,  a  kind  of  electric  manom- 
eter, invented  by  Lippmann,  in  1873, 
and  by  connecting  tissues  with  the  un- 
polarizable  electrodes  of  du  Bois-Roymond 
(a  contrivance  by  which  contact  can  be 
made  between  the  galvanometer  or  elec* 
trometer  and  the  tissues  without  the  risk 
of  generating  currents  by  chemical  action), 
it  can  be  shown  that  all  living  tissues  show 
differences  of  potential,  at  different  points, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  electrical  currents 
pass  through  the  instruments  when  the 
tissues  are  placed  on  the  electrodes.  With 
such  sensitive  appliances,  a  bit  of  skin,  a 
morsel  of  muscle  or  nerve,  a  fragment  of 
snch  an  organ  as  a  gland,  an  eye,  or  a 
heart,  show  electrical  currents.  Although 
a  normal  muscle,  absolutely  uninjured,  is 
isoelectric,  that  is,  gives  no  current  be- 
cause all  points  of  its  surface  have  the 
same  potential,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
place  on  the  electrodes  a  muscle,  or,  in- 
deed, any  living  tissue,  so  as  not  to  show 
currents  by  the  movement  of  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer.  Careful  examina- 
tion, however,  proves  that  the  strongest 
currents  are  manifested  when  certain  sur- 
faces are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
electrodes.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
muscle,  the  strongest  current  is  obtained 
when  one  electrode  touches  the  centre  of 
a  transverse  section,  while  the  other 
touches  the  uninjured  surface  of  what  may 
be  called  the  equator  of  the  muscle,  that 
is,  a  line  encircling  it  in  the  middle  of  its 
length,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  sur- 
face is  always  positive  to  the  transverse 
section.  The  same  is  true  of  nerve.  If 
a  frog's  e)e  is  placed  on  the  electrodes, 
the  centre  of  the  cornea  is  positive  to  the 
transverse  section  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
the  internal  surface  of  the  retina  is  posi- 
tive to  its  outer  or  choroidal  surface. 
Again,  if  a  small  piece  is  snipped  oH  the 
apex  of  the  ventricle  of  a  frog's  heart, 
.this  surface  is  negative  to  any  other  sur- 
face, while  the  heart  is  at  rest  and  does 
not  make  a  beat.  All  of  these  currents 
are,  of  course,  due  to  differences  of  po- 
tential ;  and  as  they  exist  while  the  tissue 
or  organ  is  at  rest,  they  may  be  called 
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resting  cnrrcLts,  and  they  are  nsaally  doe 
to  the'injared  surface  undergoing  molec- 
ular changes  causing  it  to  become  of  a 
different  potential  from  that  of  any  part 
that  has  not  been  injured.  If  living  mat- 
ter has  a  fretih  surface  exposed  by  an  in- 
cision, the  surface  begins  to  die,  that  is  to 
sav,  it  rapidly  undergoes  molecular 
changes,  and  the  dying  matter  becomes  of 
lower  electrical  potential  than  the  matter 
that  is  not  dying,  so  that  if  the  dying  sur- 
face is  connected  with  one  electrode  while 
the  non-dying  surface  is  connected  with 
the  other,  a  current  passes  through  the 
galvanometer  from  the  non-dying  to  the 
dying.  Another  way  of  expreis^sing  the 
same  fact  is  to  say  that  any  local  injury  to 
living  matter  always  disturbs  electrical 
equilibrium,  because  the  injured  part  be- 
comes very  quickly  of  lower  potential. 
Now,  it  is  evident  tiiat  chemical  action,  as 
occurs  in  dying  of  tissue,  will  be  greatest 
on  the  injured  surface.  We  may  suppose 
that  this  surface,  acting  like  the  zinc,  the 
positive,  plate  in  a  DanielFs  cell,  generates 
currents  which  pass  through  the  muscle 
to  its  surface,  issue  from  the  surface  (thus 
the  positive  pole)  to  the  galvanometer,  and 
bacK  from  the  galvanometer  to  the  injured 
surface,  which  thus  represents  the  nega- 
tive pole.  Such  currents,  therefore,  are 
evidently  not  of  much  physiological  im- 
portance, except  that  they  differentiate  be* 
tween  different  planes  of  vitality. 

But  the  case  is  different  when  the  tissue 
or  organ  discharges  its  normal  function. 
This  will  be  readily  understood  if  we  ex- 
amine what  occurs  in  a  contracting  muscle. 
The  normal  function  of  a  muscle  is  to  con- 
tract, that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  movement 
of  its  protoplasm  by  which  it  shortens  in 
length  while  it  increases  in  thickness. 
Now,  suppose  a  muscle  laid  on  the  elec- 
trodes so  that  a  *'  resting*'  current  is  mani- 
fested by  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer  ;  let  the  nerve  supplying 
the  muscle  be  irritated  so  as  to  cause  con- 
traction of  the  muscle ;  instantly  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  moves  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  it  may  pass  even 
beyond  the  zero  point.  This  is  due  to 
the  generation  of  a  new  current  in  the 
muscle,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  resting  current.  The  proof  is  this  : 
let  us  compensate  the  resting  current  be- 
fore causing  contraction  of  the  muscle,  by 
sending  a  portion  of  a  current  from  a  Dan- 
ielPs  element  in  the  opposite  direction,  so 


that  the  galvanometer  is  brought  to  zero  ; 
then  cause  the  muscle  to  contract,  and  the 
new  current,  the  action  current,  as  it  may 
be  called^  sends  the  galvanometer  needle 
to  the  opposite  side  of  zero.  This  phe- 
nomenon of  a  new  current  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  known  technically  as  the  nega- 
tive variation,  and  it  is  of  importance  phy- 
siologically because  it  is  the  indication  of 
changes  occurring  in  the  muscle  that  are 
associated  with  its  contraction.  It  is  a 
vital  phenomenon  because  it  can  only  oc- 
cur when  the  muscle  is  alive.  The  action 
current  may  be  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
ing that  at  the  nerve  terminations  in  the 
muscle  there  is  some  kind  of  local  change, 
just  as  occurs  on  the  cut  surface  of  a  mus- 
cle. This  local  action,  probably  chemi- 
cal, generates  a  current  which  passes 
through  the  muscle  in  the  reverse  direction 
to  that  of  the  resting  current ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  flows  to  the  cut  surface,  passes  out 
by  it  to  the  galvanometer,  and  returns 
from  the  galvanometer  to  the  point  of  en- 
try of  the  nerve.  The  cut  surface,  there- 
fore, during  the  action  current,  becomes 
the  positive  pole,  while  the  uninjured  sur- 
face is  the  negative  pole  of  the  Utile  mus- 
cle battery  ;  exactly  the  reverse  state  of 
matters  to  what  obtained  while  the  muscle 
was  at  rest. 

Early  observations  seemed  to  show  that 
this  negative  variation  was  a  kind  of  wave 
of  negativity  that  swept  through  the  mus- 
cle, and  was  over  and  gone  before  the 
muscle  contracted  ;  but  recent  experiments 
of  Bnrdon  Sanderson,  in  which  he  simul- 
taneously photographed  the  movement  of 
the  muscle  and  the  movement  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  capillary  electrometer,  demon- 
strate that  the  negativity  extends  into  the 
time  of  the  contraction,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  two  phenomena  go  closely  to- 
gether. The  electromotive  force  between 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of 
the  resting  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  a  frog 
is  from  .08  to  .08  volt,  and  the  negative 
variation  may  amount  to  as  much  as  .04 
volt. 

Similar  action  currents  occur  in  nerve. 
A  nerve  has  a  resting  current ;  but  when 
the  molecular  disturbances  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  we  call  a  nerve  cur- 
rent, passes  along  it,  there  is  a  negative 
variation. 

Electrical  phenomena  may  also  be  dis- 
covered in  the  central  nervous  organs.  If 
we  bring  the  electrodes  of  the  galvanom^ 
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ter  iDto  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  electrical  chants  occar  when  light 
falld  on  the  eye.  Recently,  Gotch  and 
Horsley  have  explored  the  spinal  cord  with 
electrodes  connected  with  the  capillary 
electrometer,  and  they  have  found  elec- 
trical variations  in  the  motor  strands  of 
the  cord  when  motor  centres  in  the  cere- 
bral cortex  were  irritated.  Thus,  in  a 
sense,  they  tapped  the  wires  of  the  li\  ing 
telegraphic  system  and  got  information  as 
to  the  paths  in  the  cord  along  which  mo- 
tor, and  even  sensory,  impulses  travel. 
It  seems  to  bo  only  a  matter  of  experiment 
to  discover  electrical  changes  in  all  the 
cerebral  nervous  organs.  Could  we  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  changes  in  the  brain 
when  its  hieher  centres  are  in  a  state  of 
molecular  disturbance,  as  when  one  is 
thinking  rapidly  in  a  lecture,  now  adapt- 
ing his  words  to  his  ideas^  now  thinking 
ahead  as  to  what  he  will  say  next,  now 
noticing  the  effects  of  his  words  on  the 
audience,  now  becoming  conscious  that  he 
is  obscure,  and  again  that  he  is  succeed- 
ing in  making  things  plain,  now  watching 
the  clock  ana  noting  the  inevitable  flight 
of  time — could  we,  in  such  circumstances 
of  mental  turmoil,  examine  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  brain,  we  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, obtain  evidence  of  rapid  changes  of 
potential,  and  of  currents  flashing  in  a 
thousand  directions,  pursuing  paths  the 
intricacies  of  which  are  many  times  greater 
than  if  all  the  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
wires  of  London  were  concentrated  in  one 
vast  exchange. 

Take  another  illustration.  Place  a 
frog's  eye  on  the  electrodes  ;  we  at  once 
obtain  a  resting  current,  as  above  indi- 
cated. Keep  the  little  eye  in  the  dark, 
and  the  resting  current  becomes  less  and 
less  as  the  tissues  die  ;  but  allow  light  to 
fall  upon  it — even  a  flash  of  light  lasting 
the  thousandth  of  a  second,  or  the  light 
of  a  vesta  at  a  distance  of  several  yards — 
and  there  is  usually,  first,  a  positive  varia- 
tion, then  a  falling  off,  if  the  light  is  al- 
lowed to  act ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  light  is 
suddenly  cut  off,  there  is  almost  invariably 
a  second  (positive)  increase,  followed  by  a 

i negative)  diminution  of  the  current 
Holmgren,  Dewar,  and  the  writer).  It 
is  highly  probable  that  similar  electrical 
phenomena  are  related  to  the  action  of 
stimuli  on  all  the  terminal  organs  of  sense. 
The  skin  of  all  animals  shows  a  current 
passing  from  the  surface  inward.     This 


has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  abiasioa 
of  the  surface,  and  the  skin  current  moat 
be  distinguished  from  that  due  to  secret- 
ing glands  in  that  organ.  Thus  the  skins 
of  fishes  show  a  true  skin  current,  although 
they  contain  no  glands.  The  glands  of 
the  skin,  however,  produce  currents,  and 
it  can  be  shown  that  when  the  secretory 
nerves  of  the  glands  are  irritated,  there  is 
a  positive  variation  or  increase  coincident 
with  the  secretion  of  sweat.  Such  elec* 
tromotive  phenomena  connected  with  se- 
cretion have  been  demonstrated  in  the  pad 
of  the  cat's  foot,  which  contains  numer* 
ous  glands,  and  also  in  the  submaxilhiry 
salivary  gland.  Thus  the  phenomena  of 
secretion  are  undoubtedly  connected  with 
electrical  changes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  demonstra- 
tions of  electrical  phenomena  in  living 
structures  is  that  oif  the  variations  con- 
nected with  the  beat  of  the  heart.  If  the 
heart  of  a  frog  be  laid  on  the  electrodes, 
so  that  one  electrode  touches  the  base 
while  the  other  touches  a  cut  or  injured 
surface  at  the  apex,  the  needle  of  the  gal- 
vanometer immediately  begins  to  swing 
backward  and  forward,  and  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  the  swings  are  coincident  with 
the  beats.  This  remarkable  phenomena 
has  received  much  attention.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  trace  the  direction  of  the 
currents  while  the  heart  is  beating  ;  but  if 
the  rhythmic  beat  is  arrested  by  applying 
a  ligature  around  the  heart  at  the  junction 
of  the  sinus  venosus  with  the  auiicle,  at 
was  first  shown  by  Stannius  in  1852,  it  is 
then  possible  to  bring  about  a  single  beat 
by  stimulating  the  heart  either  at  the  base 
or  at  the  apex.  Suppose,  now,  that  the 
heart  was  connected  with  the  galvanome- 
ter, or,  still  better,  with  the  capillary  elec- 
trometer, and  that  we  stimulate  at  the 
base,  there  is  a  contraction,  the  base  be- 
comes negative  to  the  apex,  and  the  next 
instant  the  apex  becomes  negative  to  the 
base.  This  is  what  occurs  with  a  normal 
beat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  apex  is 
stimulated,  the  apex  beeomes  first  negative 
to  the  base,  and  then  the  base  negative  to 
the  apex.  Evidently,  then,  in  a  normal 
beat,  the  contraction  commences  at  the 
base  and  travels  to  the  apex.  But  the 
electrical  change  does  not  occur  in  the 
same  phase  throughout  the  heart  at  one 
moment ;  on  the  contrary,  the  wave  of 
negativity  travels  to  the  apex.  An  instant 
afterward,  however,  the  contraction  change 
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at  the  base  has  disappeared,  while  it  still 
remains  at  the  apex.  At  this  moment  the 
apex  is  negative  to  the  base.  There  are 
thus  two  phases  with  each  contractiouy  and 
the  phenomenon  is  termed  a  diphasic  vari- 
ation. Hence  the  swinging  of  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer.  It  is  driven  alter- 
nately in  opposite  -directions.  Similar 
phenomena  have  been  noticed  in  the  iso- 
lated mammalian  heart.  By  far  the  most 
beaatifal  demonstration  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, has  been  recently  given  by  Dr.  Au- 
gustus Waller,  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
London.  Using  the  capillary  electrome- 
ter, he  has  succeeded  in  showing  electrical 
variations  in  man,  without  the  necessity 
of  making  even  an  abrasion  of  the  epider- 
mis. Deeply  placed  as  the  heart  is  in  the 
chest,  full  as  it  is  t>f  blood,  and  surrounded 
by  the  chest  walls  composed  of  bone, 
muscle,  and  skin,  yet  by  placing  one  elec- 
trode, say  in  the  mouth,  and  the  other  on 
the  left  foot,  or  even  by  placing  them  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  heart  on  the  chest 
wall,  the  electrical  variations  with  each 
beat  can  be  demonstrated.  Each  beat  of 
the  human  heart  shows  different  electrical 
potentials  if  two  points  are  connected  with 
the  capillary  electrometer,  one  on  each 
side  of  an  axis  passing,  roughly  speaking, 
from  the  left  shoulder  obliquely  downward 
to  the  right  side.  Thus  the  body  may  be 
divided  into  two  asymmetrical  electrical 
districts,  so  far  as  the  beat  of  the  heart  is 
concerned,,  one  including  the  head  and 
riffht  upper  extremity,  and  the  other  the 
three  remaining  extremities. 

We  have  seen  that  electrical  variations 
occur  in  connection  with  muscular  con- 
traction, and  at  once  the  question  arises 
of  whether  any  such  changes  can  be  dem- 
onstrated  in  the  human  being.  Suppose 
we  have  a  very  sensitive  galvanometer. 
Take  two  shallow  vulcanite  troughs,  and 
fill  them  two-thirds  full  with  a  f  per  cent, 
solution  of  common  salt.  Dip  a  perfectly 
clean  slip  of  platinum  into  each  trough, 
and  lead  wires  from  the  strips  to  the  gal- 
vanometer. Connect  the  two  troughs  with 
a  strip  of  clean  white  blotting-paper  wet 
with  the  salt  solution.  As  a  rule,  tf  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to  have  every- 
thing  absolutely  clean,  no  current  will  pass 
through  the  galvanometer.  Then  wash 
the  hands  thoroughly  and  place  one  in 
each  vulcanite  trough.  At  first  there  is 
usually  a  swing  of  the  galvanometer,  but 
it  soon  comes  to  rest.      Then  contract 


powerfully  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm. 
There  will  be  a  swing  in  one  direction,  say 
to  the  right.  .  Next  throw  the  muscles  of 
the  left  arm  into  contraction.  The  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  will  now  swing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  By  alternately  con- 
tracting the  muscles  of  the  right  and  left 
arms  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  can 
be  caused  to  swing  rhythmically.  This 
experiment,  first  made  by  du  Bois  Rey- 
mond,  demonstrating  what  he  calls  the 
man-current,  is  of  great  interest.  Care- 
ful examination  shows  that  when  the 
muscles  of  the  right  arm  are  contracted 
an  electrical  change  passes  through  the 
body  from  the  right  to  the  left  arm,  out 
from  the  left  arm  to  the  galvanometer, 
and  back  from  the  galvanometer  to  the 
right  arm.  When  the  muscles  of  the  left 
arm  are  contracted  the  reverse  occurs  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  current  passes 
through  the  body  from  the  contracting  to 
the  passive  arm,  and  through  the  galva- 
nometer from  the  passive  to  the  contracting 
arm.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  is  a 
skin-current,  or  rather  a  current  due  to  a 
change  in  the  cutaneous  secretions,  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  it  will  not  occur  if 
the  secretory  nerves  have  first  been  paral- 
yzed by  atropine.  As  excitation  of  secre- 
tory nerves  gives  a  positive  variation,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  in  this  way  for  the 
negativity  that  occurs  in  the  actively  con- 
tracting muscles,  while  the  remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  results  that  one,  by  care- 
ful experiment,  obtains  by  alternately  and 
rapidly  contracting  the  muscles  of  the  two 
arms,  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
man-current  is  duo  to  electrical  changes 
occurring  in  the  muscles  themselves. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  that 
in  all  probability  all  vital  phenomena  are 
associated  with  electrical  changes.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  however,  there  is  no  ab- 
solute proof  that  these  changes  are  caused 
simply  by  the  chemical  phenomena  hap- 
pening in  the  tissues,  and  on  which  it  is 
usuaNy  assumed  the  phenomena  of  life  de- 
pend. It  is  possible  that  the  electrical 
changes  may  be  of  a  different  order,  and 
that  what  we  call  vitality  is  dependent, 
not  only  on  physico-chemical  changes, 
but  also  on  those  more  subtile  phenomena 
which  we  call  electrical.  Electricity,  in 
its  essence,  is  just  as  mysterious  as  life, 
and  we  are  yet  far  from  being  able  to  cor- 
relate the  two  classes  of  phenomena.  We 
may  be  helped  toward  this  consummation 
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by  a  careful  stndy  of  what  is  known  of  (malapterurui).     This  must,  however,  be 

t^ose  living  electrical  machines,  the  elec-  reserved  for  another  time. — Fortnightly 

trie  ray  (torpedo),  the  electric  eel  {gym"  Review, 
notue),   and  the  thunderer  of   the  Nile 
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OOOMBE  WOOD.* 

BY    WILLIAM    PITT. 


On  the  rebuilding  of  Coombe  Neville,  near  Kingston,  Surrey,  near  the  seat  of  the 
great  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  late  in  the  possession  of  the  Harveys. 

Ye  modern  domes  that  rise  elate 

O'er  yonder  prostrate  walls. 
In  vain  your  hope  to  match  the  state 

Of  Neville's  ancient  halls. 

Dread  mansion  I  on  thy  Gothick  Tower 

Were  regal  standards  raisM  : 
The  Rose  of  York,  white  virgin  flower, 

Or  red  Lancastrians,  blazed. 

Warwick,  high  chief,  whose  awful  word 

Or  shook  or  fix'd  the  Throne, 
Spread  here  the  hospitable  board 

Or  fought  in  tilts  alone. 

When  Coombe  her  gartered  Knights  beheld 

On  barbed  steeds  advance 
Where  ladies  crowned  the  tented  field. 

And  Love  inspired  the  lance, — 

Historick  heralds  hero  arrayed 

Fair  acts  in  gorgeous  stile. 
And  heroes*  toils  were  best  repayed 

By  bashful  beauty's  smile. 

So  flourished  Coombe,  and  flourished  long, 

With  Lords  of  bounteous  soul  ; 
Her  walls  still  echoed  to  the  song. 

And  Mirth  still  drain'd  her  bowl  ; 

And  still  her  courts  with  footsteps  meek 

The  fainting  pilgrim  prest. 
Still  Misery  flushed  her  faded  cheek 

At  Harvey's  genial  feast. 

Loved  seat  I  how  oft  in  childish  ease 

Along  thy  woods  I  stray 'd,  — 
Now  venturous  climbed  embowering  trees, 

Now  sported  in  their  shade  I 


*  The  maDOBoript  from  which  these  lines  are  printed  has  been  sent  to  ns  by  a  granddanghter 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Harrowby,  to  whom  Mr.  Pitt  presented  the  original.  It  is  believed  that 
they  and  the  invenile  tragedy  mentioned  in  Lord  Stanhope^s  L^e  of  the  great  statesman  were 
Mr.  Pitt*8  only  essays  in  verse.— Editors  National  Beview, 
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Alone  thy  hilk  the  chace  I  led 
With  echoing  hounds  and  horns. 

And  left  for  tbee  my  downy  bed, 
Unplantod  yet  with  thorns  ; 

Now,  langnid  with  the  noontide  beams 
Explored'*'  thy  pretious  springs. 

That  proudly  flow,  like  SusaVf  stream?. 
To  temper  cups  for  Kings  ! 

Bat  soon,  inform M  with  nobler  powers, 

I  soo^ht  (by  awful  Grove  ; 
There  frequent  soothM  my  evening  houis 

That  be»t  deceiver.  Love. 

Each  smiling  joy  was  there  that  springs 

In  life's  delicious  piime  : 
Thtre  young  Ambition  phim'd  his  wings 

And  mock'd  the  flignt  of  time  ; 

There  patriot  passions  fir'd  my  breast 
With  Freedom's  glowing  themes  ; 

And  Virtue's  image  rose  confest 
In  bright  platonick  dreams. 

Ah  me  I  my  dreams  of  harmless  youth 

No  more  thy  walks  invade  : 
The  charm  is  broke  by  sober  Truth, 

Thy  fairy  visions  fade. 

No  more,  unstain'd  with  fear  or  guilt, 
Such  hours  of  rapture  smile  : 

Each  airy  fabrick  fancy  built 
Is  vanishM  as  thy  pyle. 


—  National  Review, 
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*' Petunia,  you  horrify  me  T*  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Chertsey,  shrinking  her 
shoulders  into  her  chair. 

*'  That's  what  comes  of  living  for  four 
years  in  India,"  answered  her  cousin, 
pityingly.  **  You've  lost  touch  with  ac- 
tualities. You're  out  of  the  movement, 
Lodora,  utterly  out  of  the  movement." 

''I'd  rather  be  out  of  the  movement 
than  do  what  you've  done." 

**  Of  course,"  was  the  reply.  **  You'd 
have  preferred  to  see  me  remain  con- 
temptibly unproductive,  with  all  the  splen- 
dors of  three  hundred  a  year  before  me  as 
my  ultimate  destiny.     Thank  you." 


''  I  didn't  understand  its  full  abomina- 
tion when  you  wrote  out  to  me  about  it ; 
but  I  perceive  it  now,  and  I  shudder." 

*'  Leave  off  shuddering,"  retorted  the 
other — ''it's  idiotic.  Look  at  things  as 
they  are,  if  you  please.  Just  listen. 
There  are  too  many  already  at  bonnets  and 
dresses  ;  women  don't  go  yet  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  take  up  book-making.  I 
couldn't  write  a  novel  to  save  myself  from 
the  rack  ;  and  if  I  did,  it  would  be  so 
vilely  bad  that  nobody  would  read  it.  I 
have  not  muscle  enough  to  try  mining  in 
South  Africa  ;  and  yet  I  wanted  money 
startlingly.     So  I  had  the  sense  to  utilize 


*  Hampton  Court  Palace  is  supplied  with  water  from  springs  on  Goombe  Hill. 

f  There  Susa  by  Ghoaspes,  amber  stream, 
The  drink  of  none  bat  Kings.— Milton. 

Nbw  Sxbibb.— Vol.  LYI.,  No.  1.  4 
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the  only  power  I  possessed — my  position 
and  my  name.  I  saw  a  need  ;  I  satisfied 
the  need  ;  and  I've  got  the  money." 

"  But — what  on  earth  does  your  father 
say  to  it?" 

''  Of  course  papa  dislikes  it,  and  pre- 
tends that  he's  ashamed.  So,  as  I'm  very 
fond  of  him,  and  didn't  want  to  canae 
him  any  pain  I  could  avoid,  I  told  him, 
dutifully  and  tenderly,  when  I  began, 
that,  if  he'd  settle  a  couple  of  thousands 
a  year  on  me  for  life,  I'd  put  up  the  shut- 
ters. He  declared  he  couldn't,  and  I 
think  it  was  the  truth.  Therefore  I  went 
on,  and  am  prospering.  Doesn't  it  look 
striking  on  the  door-plate  ? — 

'  Ladt  Pbtumia  Fttz  Hollthook  &  Co. 
(Limited), 

SOCIBTT  COMTRACTOBS. '  " 

**  Oh,  very  striking  ;  very  striking  in- 
deed !"  answered  Mrs.  Chertsey,  discon- 
solately. **  So  striking  that  it  upsets  my 
neft\  es  altogether. ' ' 

**'  Oh,  if  I'd  paid  attention  to  other 
people's  nerves,"  was  the  scornful  re- 
joinder, '*  I  should  have  remained  a  pau- 
per. I've  none  of  my  own.  I  live  ex- 
clusively in  the  unrutfled  atmosphere  of 
my  interests.  I'm  *  modern,'  as  they  say 
in  Palis.  I  consider  myself  to  be  the  very 
latent  development  of  modernity." 

*'  And  does  this  horrid  business  suc- 
ceed ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  brings 
in  profits  ?" 

**  Succeed  ?  Profits  ?  I  made  over  six 
thousand  laf^t  year,  and  I  tihall  reach  t«n 
this  year." 

'*  Petunia  !" 

•*  Lodora  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

"  Shall  I  show  you  mv  books  ?" 

**  Books?  You  keep  accounts?"  ex- 
claimed Mis  Chertsey,  with  amazement. 
**  Why,  when  we  were  children  you 
couldn't  add  six  and  three  together." 

''  That's  true.  I  asserted  that  they 
made  Bixty  three.     I  don't  say  that  now." 

**  But — what  is  it  that  you  do?  In 
what  CQUitists  your  frightful  ttade  ?" 

*  *  I  render  society  services  to  people 
who  need  them,  and  can  pay  for  them — 
an  enormous  class,  my  dear." 

'*  And,  pray,  what  does  that  exactly 
mean  ?" 

**  How  stupid  you  are,  Lodora  I  Why, 
^,  get  invitations  for  them ;  introduce 
ithem  ;  bring  guests  to  their  dinners  and 


their  balls  ;  choose  their  clothes  ;  arrange 
marriages  for  them  ;  and  I'm  now  pre- 
paring to  extend  my  bu^finess  by  contract- 
ing to  supply  knowledge  of  the  world, 
good  manners,  the  faculty  of  conversa- 
tion, presentable  relations,  and  an  unspot- 
ted past ;  all  of  which  articles  are  in  great 
demand.  For  these  acts  I  take  a  high 
commission." 

**  It's  awful  to  listen  to  you  !" 
**  How  sweet  you  are,  Lodora  !" 
"But — your    friends!      The    woildf 
Your  own  situation  ?* ' 

"  My  friends  envy  my  income,  and  en- 
treat me  to  discover  heiresses  for  their 
sons.  The  world  says  F  ro  a  plucky  wom- 
an for  daring  to  do  openly  what  so  many 
others  have  been  doing  secretly.  My  sit- 
uation is  that  of  a  universal  benefactor. 
Why,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  told  me^  the 
other  day^  that  I'm  '  a  phase.'  He'a 
going  to  write  an  article  about  me  in  the 
*  Nineteenth  Century,'  showing  how  su- 
perior I  am,  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  to  Marie  Bashkirtsef^.  The  mob 
regards  me  with  patiiotic  pride,  as  a  new^ 
national,  noble  Biitish  institution." 

'*  Your  cynicism  is  revolting,"  quavered 
out  Mrs.  Chertsey,  shaking  her  hands  in 
the  air  before  her,  as  if  to  repel  the  cruel 
thoughts  that  oppressed  her. 

"  And  the  antiquity  of  your  ideas  is  de- 
plorable. You'd  better  go  buck  to  India. 
YouMl  be  more  in  your  place  there.  W'hy 
didn't  you  stop  there  ?' 

"  How  unfeeling  you  are  I  You're 
perfectly  aware  that  I  was  ill,  and  was 
forced  to  come  home.  Besides — there 
was  another  reason." 

"  Another  reason  ?  What  reason  ?" 
Mrs.  Chertsey  (who  was  a  weak-minded 
person)  gazed  wanderingly  around  her. 
After  glaring  at  the  flowers  and  the  orna- 
ments grouped  about  the  room,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  a  picture  representing  Cupid 
talking  confidentially  to  a  young  lady,  and 
seemed  to  ask  it  for  advice.  At  last  nhe 
stammered  out,  *'  You  know  my  husband 
has  relations  in  Australia  ?" 

**  I  don't.  But  treat  me  as  if  I  did." 
*'Wcll,  a  cousin  of  his,  a  Mr.  Corn- 
stalk, came  up  to  Simla  last  year,  and  in- 
formed Puggy  that  ho  was  a  great  horse- 
breeder  in  Queensland — three  thousand 
foals  a  year,  fancy  that ! — and  that  he 
wanted  to  organize  direct  sales  in  India, 
because  the  middle-men  ate  up  too  much 
of  his  profit.      Puggy^   vho   is  a  born 
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dealer,  thought  there  might  be  a  chance 
of  a  pull  for  himself,  and  brought  the  man 
to  stay  with  us,  so  as  to  get  hold  of  him.** 

*' Thus  far  the  tale  is  not  exciting," 
observed  Lady  Petunia,  yawning. 

*•  Well,"  went  on  the  other,  .taking  no 
notice  of  the  interruption,  ''  it  turned  out 
that  this  cousin  was  monstrously  rich,  and 
that  he  had  a  sister  as  rich  as  himself — ** 

**  And  a  sharer  in  the  horse-breed- 
ing  ?*' 

'*  It's  their  joint  affair  :  the  Cftate  was 
left  by  their  father  to  the  two  together, 
and  they've  gone  on  with  it  in  partner- 
ship." 

*'  That  sister  is  betrinning  to  interest 
me,"  put  in  Lady  Petunia,  approvingly. 
**  She  must  be  wise — like  me." 

''  I  don't  know  about  that  If  she 
were  wise  she  would  8t<>p  where  she  is, 
and  go  on  breaking  buck-jumpers — her 
brother  says  she's  an  astonishing  rider — 
instead  of  which  she's  coming  to  England 
to  try  to  get  into  society." 

"  To  get  into  society  ?"  echoed  Lady 
Petunia,  eagerly,  almost  springing  up. 
*'  Lodora,  you*re  sent  straight  to  me  by 
heaven  I  A  client !  From  Australia  ! 
The  first  Tve  had  of  that  extraction  !  I'll 
undertake  her.     When  will  she  be  here  ?" 

**  Don't  talk  in  that  way,"  exclaimed 
the  other,  protestingly.  **rm  going  to 
do  it  myself,  of  course  ;  it's  my  duty," 

*'  That's  taking  the  bread  out  of  my 
mouth.  She  belongs  legitimately  to  me. 
Besides,  yon  can't  do  it ;  you're  utterly 
incapable  of  it ;  you're  not  the  woman 
for  it." 

*'  Puggy  thinks  I  am,  and  he  begged 
me  most  particularly  to  look  after  her,  be- 
cause of  his  airangements  with  her  broth- 
er." 

**  I  tell  you  you  can't  do  it." 

"  I  must.  They  made  up  some  plan 
between  them  about  the  horses.  Of 
cjurse  Puggy  couldn't  show  in  it,  on  ac- 
count of  DH  position  ;  but  he's  to  have 
his  pull,  and  I'm  to  take  up  the  sic^ter 
here,  as  part  of  the  bargain." 

*'Yon  odious  impontor  !"  burst  out 
Ijady  Petunia,  shaking  her  cousin's  shoul- 
der and  laughing  at  her.  **  So  you're 
carrying  on  your  own  little  business  in  the 
dark,  are  you  ?  And  yet  you  presume  to 
abuse  me  for  doing  mine  in  the  daylight. 
Do  you  call  that  honesty  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  never  gave  a 
thought  to  the  business,*'  retorted  Mrs. 


Chertsey,  almost  angrily.  "  I  want  to 
help  Puggy  ;  that's  all." 

*•  Poor  innocent !  It's  lovely  to  listen 
to  you.  Do  you  want  a  share  of  my  com- 
mission ?     Is  that  it  ?" 

**  Petunia  !  you  insult  me.  " 

"  Don't  be  silly.  You  know  you're 
safe  with  me  ;  so  speak  out.  How  much 
do  you  ask  for  bringing  her  to  me  ?" 

**  I  won't  bring  her  to  you  at  all,"  ex- 
claimed the  other,  losing  her  temper. 
*'  My  sole  object  is  to  serve  Puggy.  It's 
a  shame  of  you  to  impute  anything  elsA 
to. me.     I'm  very  angry  with  you." 

"  Well,  frankly,  married  people  have 
stupendous  notions  about  their  relations 
witb  each  other  I-  Are  your  Mr.  Puggy 's 
interests  separate  from  your  own  ?  In 
serving  him  are  you  not  serving  yourself  ? 
And  in  making  a  little  money  yourself  are 
you  not  serving  him  ?" 

*'That  never  occurred  to  me,"  replied 
Mrs.  Chertsey,  awkwardly,  almost  meekly. 

**  Then  it  had  better  occur.  Look 
here.  Give  your  friend  the  choice  be- 
tween us  ;  that's  all  I  ask  of  vou.  Ofifer 
her  your  own  help  for  nothing  ;  let  me 
offer  her  mine  for  money  ;  and  let's  see 
which  she'll  select.  I'll  lay  you  three  to 
two,  in  anything  you  like,  that  she  comes 
to  me  of  her  own  free  will." 

•*  But  what  would  Puggy  say  ?" 

"  Puggy  would  say,  '  Do  the  best  for 
her  ;'  and  as  I  can  do  better  than  you,  he 
would  tell  you  to  leave  her  to  me.  Be- 
sides, if  the  girl  chooses  for  herself,  what 
has  he  got  to  do  with  it  V ' 

'*  Yes,  that's  true,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Chertsey,  feebly,  dominated  by  her  strong- 
willed  cousin  ;  '*  yes,  perhaps  he  might 
say  that.  And  I  daresay  you've  means 
of  action  that  I  haven't ;  and  it  may  be 
that,  as  you  tell  me,  I'm  not  the  woman 
for  it^ — I've  been  away  so  long,  you  know. 
I  suppose  there'll  be  no  harm  in  your  see- 
ing her,  and  that  Puggy  won't  blame  me 
for  that." 

"  Let  her  decide  ;  that's  all." 

**Yes;  I'll  do  that.  Good-by,  Pe- 
tunia. I  wish  you  hadn't  taken  up  this 
miserable  commerce,  and  said  all  those 
nasty  things  to  me.  I  shall  dream  about 
it." 

A  fortnight  afterward  Miss  Cornstalk 
reached  London  from  Brisbane.  Mrs. 
Chertsey  had  her  to  dinner  on  the  evening 
of  her  arrival,  and  saw  a  fair,  very  slight, 
short  girl,  not  pretty,  of  about  five-and- 
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twenty.  Her  movements  were  vividly  fall 
of  mixed  lightness  and  vigor,  and  her  face 
bore  a  striking  expression  of  animation 
and  intelligence.  As  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  the  girl  said,  looking  scrutinizingly 
at  her  hostess — 

*'  Tom  told  me  I  can  speak  out  to  you  : 
not  only  because  we're  relations  in  a  kind 
of  a  way,  but  because  it's  your  interest  to 
help  me." 

**  I  do  want  to  help  you,"  was  the  not 
over- pleased  reply.  *'  But  it  depends  on 
what  you  want  me  to  do  and  on  my  power 
of  doing  it." 

'*  Why,  I  thought  all  that  was  settled 
between  your  husband  and  Tom,"  an- 
swered the  other,  sitting  up  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  surprise.  '*  You've  to  take 
me  into  good  society  in  London.  Tom 
said  you  were  a  big  person,  and  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  it." 

*'  I'm  not  a  big  person  at  all ;  but  I 
daresay  I  could  do  a  little  for  you." 

'^  Oh,  a  little  isn't  enough.  I  want  a 
good  deal.  And  I'm  in  a  hurry  too.  I 
can't  stay  very  long  over  here.  I've  only 
come  for  a  few  months.'' 

*'  But,  getting  into  society  is  a  process 
that  needs  time." 

* '  Time  ?  I've  got  no  time.  I  want 
you  to  put  me  in  at  once." 

**  My  dear  Miss  Cornstalk,"  was  the 
expostulating  response,  **you  are  asking 
for  impossibilities." 

^^  Impossibilities  ?  Am  I  to  infer  from 
that  word  that  you  are  unable  to  carry  out 
the  arrangement  made  between  your  hus- 
band and  my  brother  ?" 

'^  I've  not  said  I'm  unable  to  carry  it 
out,"  protested  Mrs.  Cbeitsey,  who  was 
growing  frightened  at  the  tone  of  her  vis- 
itor ;  *'  and  even  were  I  personally  un- 
able," she  added  hastily,  ^Mhere  might 
be  other  channels  of  action  which  vou 
could  try." 

*  *  Other  channels  ?  Why,  I  don't  know 
a  soul  in  the  place  excepting  you." 

**  But  I  can  open  other  channels  to  you. 
At  all  events  I  can  manage  that.  For  in- 
stance, I've  a  cousin  who,  Vm  sure,  could 
hilp  you." 

**  Who's  she?" 

**  Lady  Petunia  Fitz-Hollyhock." 

**  Who's  Lady  Petunia  Fitz  Holly- 
hock ?" 

**  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oakleaves." 

* '  And  why  is  she  able  to  do  more  for 
me  than  you  can  yourself  ?" 


'*  Because,"  stammered  Mrs.  Chertsey, 
shyly,  but  trying  to  laugh  off  her  timid- 
ity, **  because, — what  I'm  going  to  say  is 
very  strange,  and  perhaps,  at  first,  yon 
won't  quite  believe  it ;  but  it's  true, — 
because  she's  taken  up  introducing  people 
into  society  as  a  profession  .  .  .  for 
money." 

**  For  money  ?"  echoed  the  other,  in 
amazement.  **  For  money  ?  Well,  that 
does  dazzle  the  eyes  !  But  it's  prodig- 
iously funny.  Oh,  it's  prodigiously — pro- 
digiously— funny.  Are  there  many  here 
who  do  that!" 

**  Oh  no.  She's  the  only  one  yet — pub- 
licly, I  mean  ;  though  lota  of  them  ao  it 
Erivately.  That's  why  I  speak  to  you  about 
er.  But,  of  course,  there'll  be  plenty 
more  soon,  as  she*s  succeeding  so  well." 

'*  Does  she  charge  high  ?" 

"  Really— I  don't— I  don't  know,"  was 
the  confused  reply.  **  Besides,  I  only 
mentioned  Petunia  by  accident.  I  in- 
tend, naturally,  of  course — that  is  to  say, 
necessarily — to  do  all  I  can  for  you  my- 
self.    But  still,  you  see,  Petunia — " 

'*  Yes,  yes,  I  see.  I  see  distinctly. 
You  needn't  explain.  Morally,  it's  not 
pretty  ;  but,  politically,  I  like  the  notion 
of  your  Lady  Petunia  Fitz-Hollyhock, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oakleaves,  setting 
up  in  business — particularly  that  sort  of 
business.  Besides,  if  she  does  it  for 
money,  she'll  be  quick  over  it,  so  as  to 

ft  her  pay.  And  that's  what  I  want 
can  afford  it.  I've  brought  a  credit 
vtiih  me.  When  shall  we  go  to  her? 
I'm  quite  convinced,  already,  that  she  can 
do  more  for  me  than  you  can." 

'*  Well,"  faltered  out  the  other,  pain- 
fully humbled  and  limply  helpless,  *'  when- 
ever you  like." 

**  To-morrow,  then  ;  to-morrow,  at 
eleven.  I'll  call  for  you.  You  can't  im- 
agine how  this  interests  me.  This  alone 
was  worth  coming  for,  even  if  I  discover 
nothing  else." 

When,  next  morning.  Miss  Cornstalk 
reached  the  door  of  Lady  Petunia's  office 
and  read  the  inscription  on  it,  she  stood 
still,  meditating.  After  a  silence,  she 
murmured  to  herself,  ' '  I  suspect  this  is 
only  the  freak  of  a  restive  woman.  But 
still,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
realize  such  a  notion  if  the  general  con- 
dition of  society  had  not  led  up  to  it.  It 
may  be  a  symptom  ;  if  it  is,  it's  a  grave 
one.     I  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  it." 
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She  weDt  tboaghtfnlly  np-stairs. 

Lady  Petunia  looked  at  her  curiously, 
shook  handa  with  her  warmly,  and  asked 
her  eagerly,  *  *  You  know  what  my  pro- 
fession is  ?" 

•'I  do." 

*'  Then  I'll  go  straight  to  the  point  with 
you,  and  not  waste  either  your  time  or 
mine.      May   I  put  a  few  questions  to 

**Put." 

'*  Miss  Cornstalk,  what  is  your  precise 
object  in  coming  to  London  ?" 

*'  To  obtain  personal  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  England.  I'm  going  to 
begin  by  examining  the  national  utility  of 
your  good  society." 

Lady  Petunia  stared  at  her,  and  won- 
dered whether  she  was  quite  in  her  senses. 

**  That's  a  large  subject,"  she  observed  ; 
"  but,  is  that  all  ?" 

**  So  far  as  my  specific  aim  goes,  yes. 
Subsidiarily,  I'm  ready  to  nmuse  myself, 
and  to  profit  by  anything  else  that  may 
come  in  my  way." 

**  Ah  I  What  would  you  say,  for  in- 
stance, if  a  marriage  came  in  your  way  ?" 

**  I  should  say.  No,  thank  you." 

**  May  I  inquire  why  f" 

**  Because  I  haven't  come  for  that. 
My  future  is  in  Queensland.  I  shall  eo 
back  there  when  I've  done  here." 

**  As  we're  discussing  business,  and  as 
you  appear  to  be  an  extremely  business- 
like and  practical  person,  permit  me  to 
point  out  to  you  that  you  would  facilitate 
your  entrance  into  English  society  if  yjou 
allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  you've 
come  to  look  for  a  husband." 

**  Wouldn't  it  be  enough  to  give  them 
entertainments  ?     I  don't  tell  lies." 

•*  Well,  entertainmentA,  as  you  call 
them,  can  be  given  by  any  one  who  can 
pay  for  them  ;  there  are  too  many  of 
them  as  it  is.  But  a  big  heiress,  like 
Tou,  is  rare.  Do  you  perceive  the  nature 
of  my  argument  f" 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  perceive  ;  I  perceive  lu- 
minously. Still,  as  I  have  just  said,  I 
don't  tell  lies  ;  it  isn't  my  system  of  ac- 
tion." 

**  Really,  you  can't  call  it  lying.  Let 
me  assure  you  it's  essential  in  every  case 
— not  only  in  your  c^ise,  but  in  every  case 
— to  lead  people  to  suppose  that  they  can 
gAt  something  out  of  you  in  exchange  for 
what  they  give  you  ;  and,  of  all  that  can 
be  got  out  of  a  rich  girl  like  you,  the  hope 


of  matrimony  with  you  would  most  tempt 
the  sort '  of  people  you  want  to  know. 
They  all  have  starving  sons  and  brothers. 
I  beg  you,  at  all  events — if  you  put  your- 
self into  my  hands — not  to  blaze  about 
that  you  won't  have  it." 

"  You're  teaching  me  already  a  good 
deal  about  the  situation  of  this  country," 
remarked  the  girl,  with  a  cold  smile. 
"  We'll  postpone  that,  however,  if  you 
please.  What  I've  come  for  is  to  ask 
how  much  it  would  cost  me  to  employ 
you.     Have  you  a  price-list  ?" 

Lady  Petunia  tried  to  appear  amused, 
but  only  succeeded  in  looking  distinctly 
uncomfortable.  She  answered,  **  My 
charges  are  elastic.  They  vary  with  the 
people  I  have  to  deal  with.  I  find  it  pru- 
dent, in  most  cases,  to  stipulate  for  money 
down  beforehand  ;  but  I  won't  ask  that 
from  such  a  person  as  you." 

"Pm  glad  to  hear  it." 

**  Though  I've  only  seen  you  for  five 
minutes,  I  recognize  that  you  are  unlike 
any  one  I  have  undertaken  thus  far." 

*'  I'm  glad  to  hear  that  also." 

*'  I  feel  certain,  somehow,  that  you  are 
intensely  honest,  and  will  play  no  tricks 
with  me.  I'll  make  a  proposal  to  you. 
If  you  are  satisfied  with  my  work  on  your 
behalf  (which  you  will  be),  you  shall  give 
me  a  thousand  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ?' ' 

**  What  do  you  say  to  it?'*  asked  the 
girl,  turning  slowly  to  Mrs.  Chertsey,  who 
had  been  pitting  in  rather  gloomy  silence. 

That  lady  started,  and  exclaimed, 
'*  Really,  I  can  advise  nothing.  I'm  ready 
to  do  my  little  best  for  you.  It  would 
be  little,  but  it  would  be  my  best ;  and 
Puggy  expects  it  of  me.  If  you  prefer 
Petunia,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  your 
own  free  option,  not  because  I  advise  yon. " 

•*  That's  all  you  have  to  say  ?"  de- 
manded Miss  Cornstalk,  with  a  movement 
of  the  evebrows  that  came  to  her  each  time 
she  was  surprised  or  vexed.  **  I'd  made 
up  my  mind  before  I  put  the  question  to 
you  ;  but,  as  I  was  consigned  to  you,  I 
thought  it  was  civil  to  appear  to  consult 
you.  Lady  Petunia,"  she  went  on,  **  I 
accept  your  terms.  Let*s  settle  the  pro- 
gramme and  begin." 

**  My  dear,  you're  quite  delightful," 
was  the  enthusiastic  reply.  **  Oh,  if  they 
were  all  like  you  !  You'll  do.  Now  I 
must  inscribe  you  in  my  register.  What's 
your  Christian  name  ?' 
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*'  Carpentaria  is  my  baptismal  appella- 
tion (it's  a  gnlf  out  there)  ;  bnt  as  it's 
long,  Vm  known  as  *  Carpy/  " 

**Mi8s  *Carpy'  Cornstalk!  Well, 
that  will  look  effective  in  print.  There's 
a  cbaiacter  about  it  that  will  make  people 
read  it  twice.  And  it's  easy  to  pro- 
nounce. One  of  the  drawbacks  of  my 
profession  is  that  I  have  to  deal  sometimes 
with  the  bearers  of  such  unapproachable 
names  tnat  I'm  half  afraid  to  ask  for  in- 
vitations for  them.  My  first  client  was  a 
Mrs.  Erakojevaez,  a  Servian  Jewess,  and 
the  second  a  Bombay  woman  called  Dos- 
abhai.     I  prefer  *  Carpy  '  Cornstalk. " 

**0h  yes.''  intervened  Mrs.  Cheitsey, 
mistily.  *'  ^^^7  told  me  her  name  was 
Carpentaria.  I  remember  now.  I  knew 
it  had  something  to  do  with  geography." 

^*  I  think,  Miss  Coinstalk,"  continued 
Lady  Petunia,  '*  you'd  better  begin  by 
arranging  with  my  cousin  to  come  to  stay 
at  your  hotel  and  to  go  about  with  you. 
You  must  have  a  chaperon,  you  know. 
With  all  our  goings-on  here,  we  stand  up 
for  appearances  (at  least  we've  done  so 
thus  far),  and  it  won't  do  for  you  to  be 
alone." 

Mrs.  Chertsey,  with  resignation,  Ift  fall 
the  words,  ''  I'll  do  whatever  you  like, 
ril  help  in  any  way  ;  because  of  Puggy, 
you  know." 

*^  And  now,"  continued  Lady  Petunia, 
in  an  animated  tone,  '*  we'll  see  about 
some  dresses  for  you  (I  warn  you  I  shall 
receive  a  commission  on  them  from  the 
maker),  and  the  day  after  to-morrow  I'll 
take  yon  to  a  dinner-party  given  by  an- 
other client  of  mine,  Mrs.  Olympus,  the 
widow  of  Bethlehem  Z.  Olympus  of  Pitts- 
burg, who  made  a  huge  fortune  by  manu- 
facturing variegated  maible  chimney- 
pieces  out  of  compiessed  oyster-shells." 

The  guests  at  the  dinner  were  furnished 
by  Lady  Petunia.  The  Marquess  of  Che- 
viot was  the  head  man,  Lady  Dungeness 
the  head  woman,  and  there  were  various 
subordinates.  Mrs.  Olympus  was  con- 
vinced that  all  the  men  wanted  to  marry 
her  and  all  the  women  to  get  services  out 
of  her  ;  and  that  they  would  entertain,  re- 
spectively, precisely  the  same  feelings 
toward  Miss  Cornstalk  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  she  was  rich. 

**  It  isn't  you  or  me  they  want,  my 
dear,"  she  observed  to  that  young  lady, 
when  they  got  into  a  coiner  together  after 
dinner.     *^  Our  individualities  count   to- 


tally for  nothing.  It's  what  we  can  givo 
them.  I've  only  been  at  it  a  month,  but 
I've  seen  into  the  axis  of  the  thing  al- 
ready," 

^*  And  what  else  have  you  discovered 
in  the  axis?"  asked  Miss  Cornstalk, 
laughing. 

^^  I've  found  a  doubt.  I'm  wondeiing 
whether,  at  that  price,  it's  really  wotth 
having." 

**  Of  course  not,"  was  the  emphatic  le- 
ply.  ^*  Neither  at  that  price,  nor  at  any 
other." 

**  Oh  my  I  If  that's  your  view,  what 
have  yon  come  for  ?" 

**  Political  instruction." 

Mis.  Olympus  opened  her  eyes  at  the 
girl.  For  a  moment  she  fancied  she  was 
being  laughed  at.  But  she  saw  at  once 
that  the  other  was  in  earnest,  and  broke 
out,  *^  Political  instruction  f  That  t« 
voluminous.  You'll  get  none  of  that  in 
the  scramble  here.  There's  no  instruction 
of  any  sort  in  circulation — except  about 
reputations.  I  haven't  learned  the  value 
of  an  old  hairpin  since  I  landed." 

*^  I'm  quite  ready  to  believe  you.  But, 
for  reasons,  I  want  to  see  it  with  my  own 
Mght  By  the  way,  what  have  you  come 
for  ?" 

^*  Because  it's  the  right  thing  for  an 
American  to  do.  It  makes  us  pleased 
with  ourselves  to  get  into  the  smart  houses 
here." 

"Ah?" 

**  Yes  ;  certainly.  Haven't  you  the 
same  feeling  out  your  way  ?" 

"  Not  much.  Our  people  think  too 
much  of  themselves  for  that.  Some  of 
them  are  so  convinced  of  their  exttemo 
importance  that  they'd  like  to  bat  and 
keep  wicket  to  their  own  bowling." 

'*  We've  got  that  sort,  too,"  remarked 
the  inhabitant  of  Pittsburg. 

''  Is  Lady  Petunia  doing  for  you  all 
that  you  expected  ?"  inquiied  the  Aus- 
tialian. 

"Isn't  she  !  She's  putting  me  along 
quite  nobly.  My  dear,  she's  a  driving- 
wheel  of  very  big  diameter." 

She's  taken  up  an  odd  trade." 
That's  her  affair.  It's  handy  for  you 
and  me.  And  I  like  her  as  a  woman. 
Now  you  go  and  be  made  love  to.  All 
the  men  are  waiting  for  you,  don't  you 
see  ?" 

Miss  Coinstalk's  eyebrows  lifted. 

Mrs.   Olympus  added  as  they  parted, 
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*^  Little  Gawaioe  is  the  only  fiDished  arti* 
cle  among  them.  The  others  are  all  waste 
material.     Try  Gawaine." 

A  minate  afterward  Lord  Cheviot  and 
Sir  Cerdic  Gawaine  were  introdaced  by 
Lady  Petunia  to  *'  Carpy,"  and  sat  down 
right  and  left  of  her. 

**  Charming  person,  Mrs.  OlyropuD," 
aaserted  Lord  Cheviot,  airily. 

^*'  1  hear  yoa've  come  to  England  to 
study  us.  Miss  Cornstalk,"  remaiked  Sir 
Cerdic,  seriously. 

She  looked  at  each  of  them  twice,  iu- 
vestigatingly,  and  then  turned  slowly  to 
Sir  Cerdic,  affording  to  Lord  Cheviot  an 
opportunity  (of  which  he  availed  himself 
copiously)  of  consideting  the  extreme 
whiteness  of  her  shoulders.  After  a  time, 
however,  as  he  saw  tjbat  she  did  not^mean 
to  turn  back  again,  he  found  the  shoulders 
insufficient  to  content  him,  and  went  away 
in  indignation. 

The  girl  made  answer  to  the  second 
observation.  *'  Yes ;  I've  come  to  see 
what  you  are  like.  Can  you  help  me  to 
arrive  at  an  impression  ?*' 

''  In  no  way.  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
forming,  even  for  my  private  use,  a  defi- 
nite opinion  as  to  our  condition  or  value." 

Miss  Cornstalk  twisted  her  eyebrows, 
and  asked.  ''Prom  indifference  f  ^from 
incapacity  f — or  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  ?'* 

Sir  Cerdic  stared  at  her.  ''You  put 
things  plainly,"  he  said,  with  manifest 
aptonishroent. 

''  I  suppofo  yon  mean  thatTm  rough," 
she  answered,  quietly.  ''  I  know  I  am. 
I  wasn't  softened  when  I  was  little  ;  there 
was  nobody  to  do  it ;  I  had  no  mother. 
But  I'm  trying  to  improve  myself.  Why 
have  you  formed  no  opinion  about  the 
condition  of  the  English  <" 

**'  Because  the  more  I  study  them,  the 
more  do  I  recognize  the  contradictions 
and  the  complications  they  present,  and 
the  less  do  I  feel  able  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
viction about  them." 

**  How  old  are  you  ?" 

He  stared  again.  After  a  few  seconds, 
he  told  her,  **  Thirty-two." 

*'  And  at  that  age  you've  not  found  life 
lone:  enough  to  enable  yon  to  unravel 
those  contradictions  and  complications?" 

*'  I  don't  expect  to  find  it  long  enough 
at  any  other  age." 

''  And  I  who  intend  to  pass  sentence 
on  you  in  a' month  !" 


''  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that  it  will 
be  presumptuous  to  do  so  f" 

'*  Presumptuous  or  not,  I'm  going  to 
try." 

*'  But  why  on  earth  do  you  want  to 
pass  sentence  on  us  ?  Can't  you  be  con- 
tent to  amuse  yourself  among  us  ?" 

''  No  ;  that's  not  my  way.  Besides, 
I've  two  reasons." 

''  Would  it  be  indiscreet  to  inquire 
what  ate  those  two  reasons  f" 

''  Not  a  bit.  The  reasons  are,  that  I 
want  to  learn  ;  and  that,  when  I've 
learned,  I  want  to  use  my  knowledge." 

''  Do  you  know  that  you  puzzle  me  and 
interest  me  f "  exclaimed  the  other,  look- 
ing at  her  with  curiosity. 

''  I  didn't  know  it :  but  now  that  you 
mention  it,  I  think  it's  very  likely." 

''  May  I  go  on  questioning  you  ?" 

'*  I  shan't  mind  it  any  more  than  water 
minds  being  wetted." 

He  stared  at  her  for  the  third  time,  al- 
most with  bewilderment. 

**  Well,  first  of  all,"  he  went  on,  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered,/'  how  do  you 
mean  to  use  your  knowledge  when  you've 
got  it?" 

The  gill  became  grave. 

**  Sir  Cerdic  Gawaine,"  she  said,  "  I 
live  in  a  land  where  we  think  a  deal  of 
ourselves,  and  are  self-willed  and  inde- 
pendent. Yet,  all  the  same,  a  good  many 
of  us,  down  in  our  hearts,  look  xtp  fondly 
to  the  old  mother  country,  and  feel  a  tra- 
ditional tenderness  for  her,  and  want  to 
go  on  respecting  her.  But  we've  our 
Kadicals,  just  as  you  have  yours,  and  our 
Radicals  pretend  that  the  mother  countrv 
isn't  worth  respecting.     I've  come  to  see." 

''  To  see  ?"  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  of 
utter  incomprehension. 

**  Yes  ;  to  see.  I'm  a  Conservative. 
I  want  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  if  I  can. 
And  if  I  find  that  vou're  woith  respect- 
ing, I'll  go  back  ana  say  so.  That's  my 
notion  of  duty." 

**  Will  you  forgive  me  for  saying  that 
you  don't  seem  exactly  like  what  we  un- 
derstand here  by  a  Conservative  f " 

**  Don't  lose  time  over  definitions  :  all 
words  have  local  values.  When  I  tell  you 
I'm  a  Conservative  out  there,  jou  may 
believe  me." 

*'  And  you  suppose  that  a  month's  con- 
tact with  society  in  London  will  teach  you 
whether  England  is  worth  respecting  ?" 

**  No.     I'm  only  going  to  apply  a  very 
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Bimple  test.  It's  a  universal  rale  that 
thofeft  who  are  worthy  of  respect  from 
others  are  always  disposed  to  respect 
themselves.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the 
search  for  signs  of  self-respect.  As  I've 
no  time  to  hunt  for  positive  proof,  I  must 
content  myself  with  negative  evidence. 
When  IVe  finished  here,  I  shall  look  for 
the  same  sign  in  fields  and  factories  and 
mines." 

**  And — why  have  you  undertaken  this 
extraordinary  mission  ?" 

'*  It  isn't  a  mission.  It's  simply  profit- 
ing by  an  opportunity  to  show  that  I  de- 
serve the  place  I  occupy  in  the  sunlight, 
and  to  make  the  people  feel  round  home 
that  they  can  trust  me,  because  I  work." 

**  Decidedly,  you  do  interest  me,"  in- 
sisted Gawaine,  more  and  more  impressed. 
*^  Are  there  many  like  you  '  round 
home '  ?" 

**  Afew." 

^'  Well,  I  may  say  with  certainty  that 
there  is  nobody  like  you  here." 

**8o  I  fancied,"  remarked  Miss  Corn- 
stalk, thoughtfully.  *'  But  what's  the  use 
of  talking  about  me  ?  It's  waste  of  time, 
and  I've  none  to  spare.  Do  tell  me  about 
this  society  of  yours.  Is  it  an  honor  to 
England  ?  Or  is  it  only  a  danger  ?  If 
it's  not  the  one,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be 
the  other  ;  all  history  shows  that." 

'*  Your  questions  are  as  big  as  the  sky, 
and  as  full  of  light  and  darkness.  It's 
impossible  to  answer  them  off-hand." 

**  Then  think  about  them,  and  answer 
them  to-morrow.  Lady  Dungeness  takes 
me  to  Hnrlingham.  Come  there  to  me. 
You  can  help  me." 

Sir  Cerdic  Gawaine  went  away  and  pon- 
dered.  He  felt  that  he  bad  met  an  un- 
uf^nal  woman,  and  that  his  curiosity  and 
his  sympathy  had  been  sharply  excited  by 
her.  lie  was  conscious  that  there  whs 
something  special  in  her  ;  and  that,  in 
particular,  she  possessed  a  mental  fresh- 
ness absolutely  proper  to  herself,  and 
which  (absurd  as  the  comparison  appeared) 
he  could  liken  to  nothing  else  than  rose- 
mary and  thyme.  But  he  could  not  ^et 
beyond  a  mere  general  definition  of  her. 
He  told  himself  that  -she  was  honest  and 
intelligent,  self-confident  and  extraordi- 
narily outspoken,  unconventional  and 
strange.  He  felt,  too,  that  she  attracted 
him.  But  the  word  he  kept  repeating, 
and  which,  for  the  moment,  summed  up  his 
only  clear  impression,  was — **  Strange  I" 


Next  day  it  rained.  At  two  o'clock  a 
note  reached  him,  saying — 

''  As  Hurlingham  is  impossible,  come 
to  me  at  tea-time. 

*'C.  C." 

He  read  the  words  several  times  ;  tiied 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  writer  from  the 
writing  ;  and,  finally,  put  the  note  lather 
carefully  into  a  despatch-box,  muttering 
the  same  word — '*  Strange  I" 

**I  want  you,"  she  said,  as  they  ate 
their  toast  together,  'Mo  go  about  among 
the  older  people  of  your  acquaintance  and 
to  ask  them  what  they  think  of  the  posi- 
tion held  by  English  society  toward  the 
nation." 

"  They'll  tell  me  that  they  think  I'm 
off  my  head  for  putting  such  a  question," 
was  the  laughing  answer. 

^'  Never  mind  what  they  think  about 
you.  That  doesn't  matter.  It's  what 
they  think  about  themselves  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  people  that  I  want  to  know." 

"  Why,  Miss  Cornstalk,  not  one  in 
thiity  thousand  of  them  has  the  faintest 
conception  that  such  a  problem  exists." 

'*  Then  it's  your  duty  to  make  them 
feel  that  it  exists,"  she  exclaimed,  impa- 
tiently ;  **  it's  your  duty  to  force  them  to 
see  its  gravity,  and  to  arrive  at  an  opinion 
on  it." 

"  May  I  ask  why  it  is  my  duty  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  mixed  commis- 
eration and  surprise. 

'*  Now  there,"  she  said,  *'  is  the  effect 
of  the  enfeebling  contacts  amid  which  yon 
live.  You  positively  have  forgotten  that 
it's  your  duty  to  speak  the  tiuth  to  those 
around  you." 

*'  I'm  not  an  apostle.     I'm  simply  a — " 

**  A  coward,  I  fear,"  she  broke  in,  fix- 
ing her  eyes  sorrowfully  upon  him. 

He  started  slightly,  but  answered  sim- 
ply, after  a  few  seconds,  **  In  all  sincerity 
I  have  never  found  myself  a  coward.  But 
I  acknowledge  that,  in  my  dealings  with 
men  and  women,  I  try  to  be  prudent." 

**  Prudence  and  cowardice  are  twins," 
she  murmured. 

**  Now  whatisthe  use,"  urged  Gawaine, 
**  as  you  said  of  yourself  last  night,  of 
talking  about  me  f    Pray  leave  me  out." 

"  You  disappoint  me.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  I  expected  more  of  you." 

'*  I'm  grieved  to  hear  you  say  so.  I'll 
help  you  all  I  can  :  I  promise  you  I  will  ; 
but  not  at  the  price  of  making  myself 
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ridicnlous  before  others.  That's  precisely 
what  every  Englishman  does  fear,  coward 
or  not." 

**  I  comprehend,"  remarked  *'  Carpy/' 
with  a  returning  smile.  '^  Yoa  leave  that 
process  to  me  I  Well,  let's  say  no  more 
aboat  it." 

'VBut  I  wish  most  heartily,"  he  pro* 
tested,  '*  to  go  on  about  it  with  you.  I, 
personally,  am  keenly  interested  in  the 
whole  class  of  questions  which  seems  to 
occupy  your  mind.  All  I  beg  is  that  you 
will  not  claim  from  me  the  impossible. 
Have  you  really  come  to  England  for  ab- 
solutely nothing  but  politics  ?" 

**  Not  quite.  I'm  woman  enough," 
she  went  on,  lightly,  ^'  to  wish  to  smooth 
off  the  asperities  of  my  manners  by  look- 
ing on  at  the  good  behavior  of  others ; 
and  I'm  girl  enough  to  desire  to  amuse 
myself  a  little.  To-night  at  Mrs.  Big- 
bag's — you're  going,  I  suppose — you'll 
see  how  I  can  dance.  How  many  waltzes 
will  you  have!" 

**  You  do  me  grea)t  honor,  Miss  Corn- 
stalk. I'll  take  them  all,  with  gratitude, 
if  you'll  give  them  to  me." 

*^  No,   no,   not  all.     I  must  make  ac- 

?naintance  with  other  men  besides  you. 
can  only  give  you  two  or  three.  Good- 
by." 

Sir  Ccrdic  Gawaine  strolled  into  the 
Park,  and  sat  down  alone,  to  meditate. 

'*  She's  more  human  than  I  fancied  last 
night,"  he  told  himself.  "  She  came 
round  so  abruptly  just  now  from  calling 
me  a  coward  to  offering  me  waltzes  that 
there  must  be  more  graciousness  in  her 
than  I  suppoMcd  at  the  first  moment. 
With  all  her  wildnesses  she  has  very  wom- 
anly sides.  She  talked  very  nicely  and 
naturally  of  wishing  to  soften  her  rough- 
ness. There's  a  good  deal  in  her  that's 
thoroughly  feminine,  and,  with  good 
teaching,  she  might  be  developed  into  a 
delightful  type.  By  Jove  !  what  lovely 
feet  and  hands  she  has  !  and  how  de- 
liciously  she  uses  them  I  She's  confound- 
edly stimulating,  particularly  now  that 
I'm  beginning  to  believe  that  she's  a  real 
woman,  and  not  a  mere  politician  in  petti- 
coats. As  a  study  she's  remarkable, 
quite  remarkable.  I  wonder  whether  she 
could  be  cured  of  that  habit  of  speaking 
out?  It's  not  in  its  place  in  England. 
She's  very,  very  interesting." 

At  Mrs.  Bigbag's  ball  Miss  CornsUlk 
made  her  first  appearance  before  London. 


Ever}  body  who's  supposed  to  be  worth 
mentioning  was  there.  For  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  no  one  took  the  slightest  notice 
of  her.  Suddenly  a  rumor,  put  dexter- 
ously into  circulation  by  Lady  Petunia, 
spread  about — it  fizzed  like  a  rocket-fuse, 
as  rumors  do — that  the  little  girl  in  white 
had  a  heap  of  thousands  a  year.  Then 
up  came  the  introductions. 

*^Let  them  believe,  I  implore  you,  that 
you'll  marry  every  one  of  them,"  whis- 
pered Lady  Petunia,  with  intense  entreaty. 

'*  Carpy"  laughed,  and  walked  off  to  a 
Lancers  with  young  Lord  Ennerdalo,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  catch  her. 

**  Verv— er — hot,"  he  observed. 

'*  I  know  that,"  she  answered,  twisting 
her  eyebrows  as  she  looked  up  at  him. 
*'  Can't  you  tell  me  something  I  don't 
know?" 

The  boy  had  never  been  spoken  to  in 
that  way  before,  and  felt  abashed.  Then 
he  grew  vexed  that  a  little  renownless  girl 
should  dare  to  address  a  very  smart  young 
man  like  him  in  such  disrespectful  lan- 
guage. So  he  said  to  her,  "  Well — er — 
you  know,  I  can't  know,  all  of  myself — 
er — what  a  girl  knows  or  doesn't  know — 
er — don't  you  know." 

'*I  assure  you,  I'm  totally  convinced 
you  don't  know,  don't  you  know,"  she 
echoed,  laughing  exceedingly  behind  her 
fan. 

This  made  him  still  more  indignant,  so 
he  muttered,  rather  fiercely,  **  If  you'd 
like  me  not  to  talk — er— I'll  hold  my 
tongue. " 

She  looked  up  at  him  again  (be  was 
very  tall),  distorted  her  eyebrows  out  of 
all  shape,  and  said  with  resolute  gra\  ity, 
''  What's  your  opinion  as  to  the  position 
held  by  English  society  before  the  na- 
tion ?" 

Lord  Ennerdale  felt  inclined  to  run 
away. 

*  *  She'B  mad  I  That's  it  I"  he  thought. 
**  I  wish  this  beastly  Lancers  was  over." 

But  the  girl  had  no  intention  of  quar- 
relling with  him  ;  she  wanted  to  be  friends 
with  everybody,  even  with  smart  young 
men,  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to  learn 
something  from  them.  So  she  added, 
'*  No  ;  let's  leave  society  alone,  and  talk 
about  horses." 

This  appeased  him  a  little  ;  but  he  re- 
mained rancorous,  and  only  stuttered  out, 
**  Well,  you  know — er — horses — that's  to 
say— er — there's  a  deal  to  be  said  about 
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horses,  if — er — you  only  know  what  to 
say,  and — er — how  to  say  it.*' 

''  Exactly  so.  I  most  heartily  agree 
with  you.  That's  a  most  sensible  obser- 
vation. Let  me  judge  what  you  have  to 
say  about  them,  and  how  you  say  it.'* 

He  stared  at  her,  feeling  more  and  more 
angry,  and  distinctly  frightened. 

**  Well,  go  on,"  she  insisted.  **  I'm 
listening." 

*'  No  ;  I  give  up,"  was  the  hopeless 
reply.  **  You  floor  me.  Do  you  always 
talk  to  fellowa  in  this  way  ?" 

'*  Well,  frankly,  this  is  the  first  time, 
for  the  good  reason  that  I  never  spoke  to 
what  you  call  a  *  fellow '  before." 

*'  She  is  mad,"  he  repeated  uncom- 
fortably to  himself. 

After  a  silence,  during  which  she  bit 
her  lips  ferociously  to  keep  hers^elf  from 
choking  with  laughter,  she  looked  up  onco 
more  at  her  partner,  and  said,  unflinch- 
ingly gently,  ^*  Now,  do  let  us  talk  about 
horses.     I  broke  seven  colts  last  year." 

**What?"  he  gasped.  "Youf  You, 
yourself  ?     You  did  ?     Really  ?" 

**  Yes,"  she  aflirmed,  nodding  her  head 
solemnly.     *^  I  myself.     I  did.     Really." 

"  Then  you  can  ride  a  bit  ?  Any — er 
—hands  ?" 

**  I  made  their  months,"  was  the  tian- 
ouil  reply  ;  and  she  held  up  her  tiny 
nngers  to  show  him  the  instrument  tbat 
had  done  it 

**  Well  done  you  !"  exclaimed  the  boy, 
getting  interested. 

He  added,  within  himself,  ''  If  that's 
not  a  lie,  she  can't  be  mad,  after  all. 
Bioke  seven  colts  I  No,  can't  be  mad. 
Yet,  what  did  she  mean  about  society  and 
the  nation  ?     That  sounded  very  insane." 

*'  Going  on  ?"  he  asked,  after  these  re- 
flections. '*  rd  like  uncommonly— er — 
to  know  what  sort  they  were,  and  what — 
ei — bits  you  did  it  with.  No  time  here, 
d.  n't  you  know." 

*' Going  on?"  she  repeated.  **  Eh  ! 
I  don't  understand.  I'm  going  on  danc- 
ing, if  that's  what  you  mean." 

'*  No,  not  that.  Going  on — er — don't 
you  know.  To  another  place.  I'm  going 
to  Mrs.  Highheap's.  You  might  tell  me 
there." 

**  I'm  not  going  to  Mrs.  Highheap's," 
she  replied.  *^  If  we're  to  talk,  it  must 
be  here.    As  I  said  just  now,  I'm  listen- 

But  the   dance  was  over,   and  before 


Lord  Ennerdale,  who  was  a  slow  thinker, 
could  prepare  an  answer,  she  was  away  on 
the  arm  of  Sir  Cerdic  Gawaine,  who  had 
been  standing  behind,  waiting  for  his 
turn. 

^*  My  education  is  progressing,"  she 
broke  out  gayly  to  him.  '*  I've  had  a 
smart  young  man.  If  England  were  popu- 
lated by  that  sort  only,"  she  went  on,  be- 
coming suddenly  serious,  ''I'd  give  up 
bothering  about  Imperial  Federation,  and 
join  the  set  who  want  to  go  at  once  for 
separation." 

**  Don't  be  hard  on  him,"  urged  Ga- 
waine ;  '*  he'll  grow  out  of  it." 

''  Are  there  many  of  him  ?" 

'*  Several  of  the  young  ones." 

''  Poor  England  I"  she  sighed,  shaking 
her  head. 

She  thought  for  an  instant,  and  then 
turned  again,  asking,  '*  And  you  f  Have 
you  leainod  anything  f" 

'•  Nothing.^' 

**  That's  just  what  I  expected,"  she  re- 
plied. But  she  writhed  her  eyebrows,  to 
show  that  she  was  disappointed. 

''  I've  been  asking  at  dinner,"  he  went 
on  ;  *'  hut  people  don't  understand.  I 
told  you  they  wouldn't." 

**  Why  don't  they  understand  ?"  she 
cried,  impatiently.  ''  It's  important 
enough,  God  knows,  for  them  to  conde- 
scend to  think  about  it.  Frivolous  exam- 
ple from  the  top  will  have  its  effect  on  the 
bottom  ;  they'll  find  that  out  some  day. 
I  tell  you  thtre  are  responsibilities  that — 
There's  a  waltz  1"  she  exclaimed,  inter- 
rupting herself,  as  the  first  notes  of  the 
music  sounded  through  the  looms. 
"  Come  ;  come  quick  !" 

She  did  waltz  well,  so  well  that  people 
stood* in  groups  to  watch  her,  saying, 
''  That's  the  awfully  rich  Australian  girl. 
How  she  docs  go  1' 

Her  shoulders  and  her  head  thrown 
slightly  back,  her  lips  parted  with  excite- 
ment, intense  girlish  joy  upon  her  face, 
she  swung  paH  in  a  whiii  of  vaporous 
lightness ;  while  her  little  while  feet 
skimmed  so  hoveringly  over  the  floor  that, 
bird-like,  they  seemed  to  merely  peck  at 
it,  and  to  have  no  need  to  rest  on  it. 

'*  It's  the  same  glow  as  in  the  saddle," 
she  cried,  exultingly,  as  they  stopped  to 
breathe.  ''If  it  were  not  for  waltzing 
and  riding  over  fences,  I  should  like  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Government.  But  I 
can't  give  them  up,  and  it  wouldn't  be 
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solemn  for  a  member  of  the  Government 
to  danco  and  gallop  as  frantically  as  I  do. " 

''  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Gawaine, 
making  an  unsuccessful  effort  not  to  smile. 
'*  Yet,  really,  }ou've  a  way  of  doing 
things  that  might  excuse — " 

'*  Oh,  never  mind  my  way.  It  is  so 
good  to  daqce  and  ride  !  and  yet — and 
yet.  alas  ! — my  instincts  in  that  direction 
will  prevent  me  from  taking  office— I  mean 
they  would  if  1  were  a  man.  Vm  not  rev- 
erend enough." 

They  both  laughed ;  and,  as  they 
laughed,  he  looked  into  her  eyes  and  felt 
himself  tremble  slightly. 

For  an  hour  they  danced  and  talked, 
until  Lady  Petunia,  who,  for  some  time, 
had  been  watching  feverishly  for  an  op- 
portunity, whispered  to  '*  Carpy,**  as  she 
passed  through  a  doorway  on  Gawaine's 
arm,  **  For  heaven's  sake,  do  leave  him. 
If  you  go  on  like  this,  with  him  alone,  the 
mothers  of  all  tho  others  will  think  they've 
no  chance,  and  won't  invite  you  to  their 
patties.  I  beseech  you,  in  justice  to  me, 
to  think  of  the  work  I  have  to  do.  Why 
make  difficulties  for  me  like  this  ?" 

"  That  may  be  true,"  said  the  girl  to 
herself,  stopping  short.  ''  Perhaps  it's 
not  quite  honest  of  me.  Anyhow,  it 
would  be  fairer  to  her  to  try  some  other 
man." 

She  turned  suddenly  to  Sir  Cerdic,  say- 
ing, **  I'm  very  sorry,  but  that's  enough. 
I'd  much  rather  go  on  with  you  ;  but  I 
mustn't.  You  go  away  now.  Come  to 
tea  to-morrow." 

Next  day  Miss  Cornstalk  had  to  lunch 
Lady  Dungeness,  Lady  Petunia  Fitz-flolly- 
hock,  and  a  Mrs.  Chatterley,  whom  she 
had  met  at  Mrs.  Olympus's  dinner.  She 
wanted  to  hear  what  women,  without  men, 
would  say  to  each  other. 

The  first  half  hour  passed,  however, 
without  their  saying  anything  at  all,  at 
least  what  **  Carpy"  understood  by  '*  say- 
ing." They  talked  abundantly  of  per- 
sons, but  never  made  an  allusion  to  things  ; 
and  it  was  about  things,  not  persons,  that 
she  desired  to  hear  their  views. 

At  last  Mrs.  Chatterley  declared,  *'  After 
all,  my  dear  Petunia,  there  are  only  two 
motives  for  knowing  people  :  one  is  that 
we  like  them— which  Ia  rare  ;  the  other, 
that  we  can  get  something  out  of  them — 
which  is  frequent." 

'*  1  see,"  observed  the  Australian  girl, 
'^  just  as  a  donkey  eats  thistles,  sometimes 


because  they  please  him,  sometimes  be- 
cause they  feed  him." 

*'  I  don't  mind  your  assimilating  us  to 
donkeys,"  exclaimed  Lady  Petunia  ;  *'  but 
pray  don't  compare  society  to  thistles. 
I  live  by  it." 

"  We  all  live  by  it,"  insisted  Mrs. 
Chatterley,  '^  for  the  good  reason  that 
none  of  us  could  live  without  it." 

'*  Excepting  those  who  want  nothing  of 
what  it  has  to  give,"  urged  Miss  Corn- 
stalk. 

''  Are  you  one  of  those  ?"  asked  Lady 
Dungeness. 


I  am. 


(t 


Then  why  have  you  come  over  here 
to  run  after  it  f" 

**  To  see  what  it's  like,  and  what  can 
be  learned  from  it ;  just  as  I  should  go 
up  in  a  balloon,  if  I  had  the  opportunity, 
— to  look  about  and.  measure." 

**'  But  what  do  you  wish  to  measure  ?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Chatterley,  whose  notions 
of  that  process  were  liniited  to  what  hap- 
pened during  her  conferences  with  her 
dressmaker. 

**  I  wish  to  measure  the  fitness  of  Eng- 
land to  retain  the  loyalty  of  Australia." 

The  three  women  gazed  stupefiedly  at 
Miss  Cornstalk. 

**  But  wouldn't  yon  learn  that  better  at 
Aldershot,  or  Portsmouth,  or  places  of 
that  sort?"  suggested  lady  Dungemss, 
after  a  silence.  **  It's  a  question  of  guns 
and  ships,  isn't  it?" 

''No;  it's  a  question  of  heads  and 
hearts,"  answered  Miss  Cornstalk,  very 
gravely. 

"  Dear  me  I  what  can  heads  and  hearts 
have  to  do  with  it  ?"  wondered  Mis. 
Chatterley.  *  *  I  thought  they  were  only 
required  in  novels." 

**  In  your  eyes,  I  suppose  they've  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  guns  and  ships 
have  to  do  with  dinner-parties. " 

**  Well — pretty  nearly  the  same." 

'*  You  don't  seem  to  know  much,  any 
of  you,  about  the  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies." 

**  Why  on  earth  should  we  know  ? 
They  concern  the  Government." 

*^Thcn  you  are  satisfied,  like  the  Ro- 
mans, with  '  bread  and  games,'  and  leave 
the  rest  to  Jupiter.  Is  that  it  ?"  she 
asked,  looking,  as  she  spoke,  at  Lady 
Petunia. 

**  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  young  lady," 
was  the  reply,  **  you  must  allow  me  to  re- 
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mind  you  that  it's  not  in  my  contract  to 
supply  you  with  political  information.  I 
don't  keep  the  article  in  stock.  And  if 
I  did,  I  should  charge  for  it  as  an  extra." 

Miss  Cornstalk  laughed,  and  exclaimed, 
*'  It  seems  to  be  an  extra  to  everybody 
here.  Nobody  keeps  it  in  stock — any 
more  than  you  do.  The  puzzle  to  me  is, 
how  any  of  you  can  livo  without  it.  I 
couldn't.'* 

*'  But  then  you  are  a  superior  being," 
argued  Mrs.  Chatterley.  "  We  people 
who  go  about  diverting  ourselves  are  in- 
ferior persons," 

**  And  are  content  to  be  so  f" 

**  We  should  be  terribly  sorry  to  be 
anything  else,"  declared  Mrs.  Chatterley, 
with  conviction. 

*'  Now  you're  coming  to  the  point," 
cried  **  Carpy."  **  At  last  you're  telling 
me  something  I  want  to  know.  Go  on, 
please — do  go  on  !"  she  cried,  earnestly. 

'^  Oh,  I  can't.  I  only  say  things  of 
that  soit  when  I  am  taken  unawares.  JJi- 
rectly  I  discover  that  I've  let  out  anything 
remarkable,  I  stop  short."  ' 

'*  Well,  at  all  events,  you  can  add 
whether  many  people  think  as  you  do 
about  the  merit  of  infcrioiity." 

**  Everybody,  Miss  Cornstalk  ;  everv. 
body.  At  least  I  don't  know  anybody 
who  doesn't.  We  are  proud  of  our  fri- 
volity, you  know,  and  tniuk  that  people 
who  are  not  frivolous  are  bores. " 

'*  Like  me  !"  was  Miss  Cornstalk's  ban- 
tering answer. 

At  five  o'clock  Gawaine  came.  "  Car- 
py" repeated  to  him  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  after  lunch,  and  asked  him, 
with  her  habitual  eagerness,  how  far  it 
could  be  taken  as  indicating  a  general  con- 
dition of  thought. 

He  tried  to  laugh  off  the  question, 
maintaining  that  she  took  everything  too 
seriously,  and  that  she  must  not  listen  to 
every  silly  woman  and  every  empty  man 
as  if  they  were  orscles  specially  employed 
by  thf  gods  of  Britain  to  unfold  eternal 
truths  to  travellers  from  Australia.  He 
assured  her  that  neither  a  Pythia  nor  an 
Ammon  is  to  be  found  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  London,  and  urged  her  to  con- 
tent herself  with  surface  pleasures,  and  to 
seek  for  nothing  under  them. 

**  Which  means,"  she  answered,  **  that 
I  must  look  clsewheie  for  real  England." 

**Not  quite,"  he  argued.  **  Our  so- 
ciety is,  in  its  way,  as  really  and  as  truly 


English  as  our  cricket-fields,  our  country- 
folk, our  hedgerows,  our  village  black- 
smiths, and  bur  meadows  of  buttercups. 
But  though  it  is,  as  I  tell  you,  purely 
English  in  its  details,  it  is,  in  its  objects 
and  its  feelings,  just  the  same  as  the  so- 
cieties of  all  other  lands.  It  wants  to  be 
ornamental,  not  useful — to  laugh,  not  to 
think.  Take  it  as  it  is,  and  indeed  as  it 
ought  to  be  and  must  be — for  if  it  were 
not  what  it  is,  it  would  not  be  what  is 
called  society— and  do  not  get  angry  with 
it  because  it  cannot  give  you  what  it  has 
not  got,  and  what,  in  fact,  you  have  no 
rjght  to  expect  to  find  in  it.  It  is  real 
England,  as  you  call  it ;  but  it  is  not  the 
England  ttiat  has  made  England  grest." 

They  chatted  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
She  seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  pretty 
sometimes,  in  her  rushes  of  earnestness. 
He  found  himself  looking  at  her,  more 
than  once,  with  a  certain  admiration.  He 
followed,  with  keen  interest,  her  excited 
stories  of  her  life  '*  round  home,"  and 
wondered  how  so  slight  and  delicate  a 
body  could  support  long  hours  of  hard 
galloping  through  the  bush,  how  those 
little  hands  could  hold  unbroken  three- 
year-olds,  and  how,  with  such  an  absorb- 
ing outdoor  life,  she  could  find  time  to 
read  so  much. 

At  night  they  met  again  ;  again  they 
danced  and  talked  ;  again  he  listened  ; 
again  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  found 
them  deep. 

When  he  woke  next  morning  he  had  a 
think  ;  the  issue  of  which  was  that  he 
took  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  muttered, 
incoherently,  **  I'm  hit  I  Positively,  I'm 
hit !  I  needn't  be  ashamed  of  it,  though  ; 
for  a  girl  like  her  would  make  a  hole  in 
most  fellows.  She's  like  no  one  else  I've 
seen.  She  has  an  aspiring  nature,  and  a 
very  feminine  nature  too,  notwithstanding 
her  strange  life,  and  her  strange  talk,  and 
her  strange  ambitions.  I  wonder  whether 
she  cares  a  little  about  me  ?  She's  taken 
up  with  me  astonishin&rly.  I'm  not  sure 
though,  yet,  that  she  d  make  the  right 
sort  of  wife.  Her  ways  are  not  a  bit 
English.  I  mustn't  make  a  mistake,  if 
I  can  help  it.  Still,  she's  so  tempting 
that  I  shall  get  awfully  fond  of  her.  I  see 
that  coming.  I  wish  she  wasn't  so  rich  ; 
people  will  say  it's  for  that.  I'm  in  for 
it  this  time,  1  suspect.  But  I  must  hold 
myself,  if  I  can,  till  I'm  quite  certain." 

Three  weeks  passed  by.     Miss  Corn- 
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Btalk  and  Sir  Cerdic  Gawaine  met  every 
afternoon  and  every  night.  lie  became 
more  and  more  ''  bit.''  She  showed^  an- 
changeabljy  the  same  eager  frankness,  the 
same  vivacity,  the  same  longing  for  knowl- 
edge, and  she  became  manifestly  gentler 
and  less  aggressive.  But  there  wasn't  in 
her  one  single  sign  of  any  special  feeling 
for  him. 

One  day,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found 
her  out  of  spirits.  His  amazement  was 
great,  for  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  as 
possible  that  a  nature  like  hers  could  ever 
be  sad. 

"  Fm  getting  tired  of  it,"  she  told 
him,  in  reply  to  his  questioning  gaze. 
'^  I  shall  go  on,  because  it  isn't  in  me  to 
give  up — unless  something  particular  comes 
to  pass.     But  I'm  half  sorry  that  I  came. " 

*'Why?  What  has  happened?"  he 
exclaimed,  anxiously. 

''  Nothing  has  happened.  Only  I  have 
discovered  that  this  society  life  is  too 
small  for  me.  There's  no  fresh  air  and 
no  action  in  it.  My  elbows  have  worked 
through  it  already.  It  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  true  breathing  of  England  than 
the  foam  on  the  shore  with  the  might  of 
the  sea." 

*'  You  ask  too  much  from  it." 

''  Too  much  f  I  cannot  ask  too  much. 
The  highest  duty  of  every  society,"  she 
exclaimed,  vehemently,  ^' is — whatever 
yon  may  say — to  represent  and  typify  the 
nation  to  which  it  belongs  ;  to  hold  up  to 
view  its  qualities,  its  capacities,  its  forces. 
This  one  exhibit!  nothing  but  your  vani- 
ties." 

'*  I  have  told  you  before,"  urged  the 
other,  trying  to  turn  the  conversation  into 
a  less  rugged  road,  '*  that  the  object  of  all 
the  societies  of  to-day  is,  simply,  to  be 
ornamental  and  to  provide  amusement. ' ' 

**  Amusement !'  she  slowly  repeated. 
**  Amusement  is  excusable  as  an  occasion- 
al aim  for  individuals  ;  but  inexcusable  as 
a  general  object  for  a  whole  class — espe- 
cially when  that  class  is  the  first  and  the 
moi»t  in  view.  There's  no  self-respect  in 
unceasing  amusement.  It  won't  supply 
me  with  the  evidence  I  want." 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  and 
then  went  on,  murmuiing  dreamily,  with 
an  appearance  of  dejection  utterly  unlike 
her  habitually  bright  wilful  manner.  * '  In 
the  distance,  out  there,  before  me,  I  see 
perpetually  all  sorts  of  hopes  and  visions, 
and  stretch  out  my  hands  to  try  to  grasp 


them.  Thus  far  they've  always  faded  at 
my  touch — like  this  one  that  I've  run 
after  here — and  I've  mourned  over  their 
unreality,  that's  made  me  wonder 
whether  I  really  feel  all  I  think  I  do,  or 
whether  I'm  an  impostor.  And  then 
again,  sometimes,  I  fancy  the  impostor  is 
not  roe,  but  life  itself.     Which  is  it  ?" 

At  this  question  Gawaine  felt  suddenly 
hot  and  upset.  He  pushed  his  hair  back, 
twisted  his  hands  into  each  other,  shut 
his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  finally  glanced 
nervously  at  Mrs.  Chertsey  (who  was 
knitting  in  the  next  room),  to  make  sure 
that  she  was  out  of  hearing.  After  all 
these  movements  he  turned  earnestly  to 
Miss  Cornstalk,  as  if  he  were  going  to  say 
something  important. 

But  the  something  important  lost  itself 
in  his  throat,  and  what  he  really  did  get 
out  was  not  important  at  all.  He  only 
stuttered,  '*  Oh,  not  you.  You  couldn't 
be  an  impostor,  even  if  you  tried." 

Thereupon  he  looked  extremely  ashamed 
of  the  observation  he  had  made. 

Miss  Cornstalk  turned  her  gray  eyes  full 
upon  him,  and  inquiied  softly,  ^'  Was 
that  what  you  really  meant  to  say  ?" 

He  colored  and  looked  down. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  remarked, 
with  a  sigh,  ''  Weil,  it  doesn't  matter 
what  you  said  or  meant  to  say.  Nothing 
matters.     I've  fits  of  this  sort." 

Then  they  sat  still,  in  silence.  . 

'^  Perhaps  it's  your  opinion,'^  she  said 
at  last,  "  that  it*s  not  a  woman's  function 
to  occupy  herself  about  the  position  and 
the  future  of  her  country  ?" 

*'  Indeed  I  hold  no  such  opinion,"  he 
protested,  making  a  struggle  to  talk  of 
something  else  than  his  own  thoughts. 
**  On  the  contrary,  I'm  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  women  can  do  almost  as  much 
as  men  to  overcome  the  social  difiScultics 
of  our  time.  Only,  unfortunately,  there's 
a  prejudice  in  the  air  against  their  doing 
it." 

She  looked  at  him,  repeating  despond- 
ingly,  •*  Prejudice  I  prejudice  I  I've  sus- 
pected since  I  came  here,  and  I  incline 
more  and  more  to  believe,  that  prejudice 
is  the  natural  dominating  impulse  of  every 
English  man  and  woman.  I'm  ignorant 
of  its  infinence  over  other  races,  but  here 
it  seems  to  bo  almost  the  master  of  the 
land.  Do  you  know  that  nothing  is  so 
chilling  as  to  be  convinced  that  you're 
judged    by    prejudice,   not    by    reason  ? 
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That*  8  what  I  do  feel  here,  and  that  18, 
pHrtly,  why  I'm  sad  to  day.*' 

**  Let  me  say  to  you  that  you  jump  to 
unjust  conclusions.  And  are  you  quite 
certain  that  you  yourself  are  not,  to  some 
degree,  under  the  guidance  of  prejudice  ?" 

She  hesitated  ;  ner  eyes  glistened  as  if 
tears  bad  come  into  them  ;  for  some  mo- 
ments she  remained  motionless.  Then 
with  an  effort,  she  murmured,  ''  It  may 
be  so.  What  right  have  I  to  think  that 
I  am  stronger  or  more  free  than  others  f 
I  have  tried  to  be  so,  but — I  have  failed. 
After  all,"  she  went  on,  lifting  her  wet 
eyes  to  his,  and  trying  feeblv  to  smile, 
**  Fid  only  a  girl — though  I  forget  it 
sometimes,  and  want  to  act  as  a  man — 
and  yon  must  forgive  mo  for  breaking 
down  occasionally,  and  for  being,  when 
I  break  down,  as  weak  as  a  girl.'' 

This  beat  him.  He  cast  another  glance, 
more  nervous  even  than  the  first  one,  at 
Mrs.  Chertsey,  still  knitting,  still  silent, 
still  stupid. 

'  *'  I  meant  to  say  just  now,"  he  stam- 
raered  out  in  a  low  voice,  turiiing  pale, 
'*  that  you  have  made  me  feel  a  great  deal 
for  you,  and  that — that — that  it  would 
give  me  great  joy  if  I  could  think  that 
you  too — " 

*'  Oh,  what  a  pity  !"  broke  in  the  git], 
springing  to  her  feet,  clasping  her  hands, 
and  gazing  at  him  with  consternation. 
"  Surely,  my  poor  friend,  you've  not  been 
foolish  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  me  ! 
I  never  meant  that  I  Pray  tell  me  you've 
not  done  that  I  Oh,  it  would  indeed 
make  me  sad  if  you  have  done  that !' ' 

**  Why  should  I  not  do  that  ?"  he 
asked,  fiightenedly. 

*  *  Why  not  ?  Because —  No,  no. 
Do  tell  me  you're  not  fond  of  me — more 
than  as  a  friend,  I  mean.  I  like  you  far 
too  much  for  that.     I  do  indeed." 

"  Miss  CornMalk— " 

*•  Call  mo  *  Carpy.'  Do  say  '  Carpy  ' 
to  me.     It  will  sound  kinder." 

**  *  Carpy,'  "  he  went  on,  very  gravely, 
*'  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

She  diopped  her  hea*!,  muttering, 
*'  Poor  fellow  !"  Then  she  sat  down, 
thought  for  an  instant,  rose  again,  fixed 
her  gaze  full  on  him,  and  said,  \eTy  tap- 
idly,  '*  I  didn't  suspect  this.  I  didn't 
mean  to  lead  you  to  this.  Forgive  me  if 
I  cause  you  pain.     I  cannot  be  your  wife. " 

In  deep  agitation,  he  asked  her,  *'  Is 
your  love  given  ?" 


*'  No,  no,  indeed.  It's  not  that.  The 
reason  is  that — that — well,  frankly,  I 
don't  love  you.  I  have  never  felt  capable 
of  loving,  either  any  one  else,  or  you. 
My  nature  has  no  love  in  it." 

**  You  ?  You,  no  love  ?"  ho  gasped 
out     *' You're  full  of  it." 

She  shook  her  bead. 

**  Where  does  it  all  go  to  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  pain. 

**  What  I'm  full  of  isn't  love,"  she 
said.  *'  It's  nothing  but  the  duty  and 
the  service  that  I  owe  to  everybody  round 
home.  You  can't  call  that  love.  It's 
not  a  woman's  love  for  man.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  I  can  never  love 
a  man — one  man." 

"Then,  'Carpy,'  for  me  you  feel  no 
love?" 

**  Poor  Cerdic  I"  she  answernd,  taking 
his  hand,  **  not  a  bit.  But  I  do  like  you 
very  much.  You've  been  the  star  of  my 
English  life — my  Southern  Cross  up  here. 
Only — I  don't  love  you." 

He  sighed  heavily. 

She  put  herself  before  him,  threw  back 
her  head,  and  went  on,  insistingly,  *'  This 
won't  do.  We  mustn't  behave  like  this 
— especially  you.  We'll  be  great  ft  lends 
— very,  very  great  friends  ;  but  don't  talk 
to  me  any  more  of  love  and  marriage.  If 
you  do,  r  11  leave  off  seeing  yon.  I  didn't 
come  here  for  that,  and  it  isn't  in  me." 

He  lifted  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  said 
nothing. 

After  looking  at  him  for  an  instant  she 
went  on  again,  almost  with  a  return  of 
her  habitual  vivacity,  '^  I  tell  you  this 
won't  do.  We're  not  going  to  have  a 
single  combat,  with  many  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides.  We'll  just  go 
on  as  we  were  before,  and  forget  all  about 
this." 

He  shook  himself  together,  got  up,  and 
said  very  quietly,  '*  I  think  I'd  better  go 
away.     I  might  say  foolish  things." 

**  Poor  Cerdic  !'*' 

And  he  went  away. 

That  night,  at  Mrs.  Highheap's,  she 
looked  for  him,  but  did  not  see  him. 

Lord  Ennerdale,  who  had  ceased  to  be 
afraid  of  her,  and  had  become  one  of  her 
habitual  followers,  asked  her  to  dance. 
She  refused,  but  said,  '*  I'll  walk  about 
with  you,  if  you  like." 

**  You  see,"  he  told  her,  **  I've  been 
thinking— er — don't  you  know,  and  I 
wish   youM   come    down   to  us,   to   my 
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raotber— er — I  mean.  I  want  to  mount 
you  and  to  see  you  go.     She'll  ask  you." 

**  Very  good  of  her,"  replied  the  giil, 
Rcrewing  her  eyeltrows  sideways  as  she 
looked  at  him  ;  ''  but  I  can't." 

*'  Well,  now,  that's  hard.  When  a 
fellow—" 

**  Where's  Sir  Cerdic  Gawaine  ?"  she 
inter  ruptc  d. 

**  Cerdy  ?  Where's  Cerdy  ?  Why, 
don't  you  know,  as  he's  always  where  you 
are,  he  ought  to  be  here." 

The  tall  boy  sm  led  at  the  brilliancy  of 
his  argument,  and  looked  round  the  room 
for  **  Cerdy." 

**  So  they  call  him  *  Cerdy,'  "  thought 
Miss  Cornstalk.  **  That's  odd—*  Cerdy  ' 
and  *  Carpy  '  I  Poor  Cerdy  I  It  is  in- 
deed a  pity  I  can't  love  him.  I  wish  he 
was  here."  * 

She  ceased  to  talk,  and  strolled  on 
musingly. 

'*  I  don't  think  he's  here  at  all,"  said 
the  boy  at  last,  after? gazing  in  every  di* 
rection  over  people's  heads.  '*  But, 
leally,  won't  you  come  to  us?  I — I 
mean  my  mother,  would  be  so  glad." 

**  Don't  worry  me,"  she  answered, 
rather  petulantly.  **  I  want  to  sit  down 
and  be  quiet.  I'll  tell  you  when  to  talk 
to  me  again." 

She  did  not  tell  him  for  ten  minutes, 
during  which  she  remained  in  silence,  tor- 
turing her  eyebrows,  biting  her  lips,  and 
watching  the  door  of  the  room. 

Suddenly  she  broke  out,  "I've  juft 
made  up  rjf^y  mind  to  start. home  by  the 
next  rteamer." 

**  What  f  Now  ?  Here  ?  Made  nj) 
your  mind  here  ?" 

"Yen,  here." 

'*  But,  those  things  yon  came  about ! 
Those  things  you  tried  to  make  me  under- 
stand, you  know,  but  I  didn't ;  about  so- 
ciety— and  Australia—  and  the  people, 
don't  vou  know." 

**  I've  given  up  those  things,"  she  an- 
fwered  sadly. 

**0h,  not  you  I  You're  not  one  to 
give  up.     That's  not  it" 

"  I  don't  mean  that  I  give  up  for  good  ; 
only  tha't  I  give  up  here — because  I've 
something  else  to  think  about.  Now, 
take  me  to  Mrs.  Chertsey,"  she  exclaimed, 
jumping  up.     **  I'm  going." 

**  But„"  insisted  the  boy,  who  had  fall- 
en half  in  love  with  her,  **  I'm  so  awfully 
sorry.      You  know — if  you  go  away — 


don't  vou  see — I  shall  be — well — rather 
beaten,  don't  you  know." 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  tried  to  laugh. 
But  she  couldn't.  Her  thoughts  were 
full  of  somebody  else,  who  also  was 
**  rather  beaten,"  and  for  whom  she  felt 
an  immense  compassion. 

Next  morning  she  sent  to  ask  if  she 
could  have  a  cabin  on  a  steamer  that  was 
to  start  on  the  following  Friday. 

As  soon  as  she  obtained  an  affirmative 
answer,  she  despatched  a  note  to  Sir  Cer- 
dic Gawaine.  It  said  :  **  Come  indirectly 
after  lunch.  I  have  taken  my  passage  to 
Brisbane  by  Friday's  boat,  and  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

She  infoimed  Mrs.  Chertsey  (who  ac- 
cepted the  communication  meekly)  that 
she  was  very  grateful  for  her  chaperonafi:e, 
but  had  no  further  need  of  it  She  fot- 
warded  a  check,  with  many  warm  thanks, 
to  Lady  Petunia  Fit z-Holly  hock.  She 
told  her  maid  to  begin  to  pack.  Then 
she  fat  down  to  think. 

She  was  interrupted,  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour,  by  the  tempestuous  entrance  of 
Lady  Petunia,  who  rushed  up  to  her,  cry- 
ing out,  •'  *  Carpy  '  !  *  Carpy  '  !  you're 
not  going  ?  No  ;  say  you're  not  going  I 
You've  been  my  greatest  success.  It  will 
di^race  me  if  you  go.  Besides,  I've 
grown  very  fond  of  you." 

"I'll  give  you  a  certificate,"  muttered 
the  girl,  gloomily. 

"  But— what  is  it  ?  What's  the  mo- 
tive of  this  abrupt  decision  ?  Yesterday 
you  had  no  idea  of  it,  for,  though  you 
were  out  of  spirits,  you  accepted  all  the 
invitations  I  brought." 

Miss  Cornstalk  looked  at  her,  and  said 
slowly,  **  There's  a  Latin  pioverb  which 
tells  us,  '  Times  change,  and  we  change 
with  them.'  " 

Lady  Petunia  turned,  perplexed,  to  Mrs. 
Chertsev,  exclaiming,  **  What  do  you 
know  about  this,  Lodora  ?" 

Her  cousin  replied,  as  if  she  were  bit- 
terly afflicted,  **  Nothing." 

•*  Who's  been  here  ?"  demanded  Lady 
Petunia. 

"Well,  yesterday  there  was  no  one — 
only  cards.  Except,  of  course,  Gawaine  ; 
he  comes  every  day. " 

Miss  Cornstalk  started  at  the  name  ; 
her  eyebrows  mounted  into  her  hair  ;  her 
little  foot  leaped  out  and  hurriedly  tapped 
the  floor. 

Lady  Petunia  saw  the  movement — and 
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understood.  She  leaned  over  the  girl, 
kissed  her  forehead,  and  whispered  to 
her,  almost  with  affection,  *'I  daresay 
you're  right,  '  Carpy/  I'll  come  in  to- 
morrow.  If  you  want  me  sooner,  send 
for  me." 

When  Gawaine  walked  in,  he  said,  with 
determined  calm,  *'  It's  kind  of  you  to 
go.  I  thank  you  for  sparing  me  the  pain 
of  seeing  you." 

She  looked  at  him  strangely,  with  an 
expression  he  had  never  seen  in  her,  and 
answered,  ''  That's  the  language  I  expect- 
ed from  you.  If  you  had  entreated  me 
to  stop,  my  respect  for  you  would  have 
been  lessened." 

'*  And  the  object  of  your  visit  here  ?" 
he  inquired,  forcing  himself  to  talk  of 
indifferent  things.  ''  You  have  not  dis- 
covered what  you  came  to  look  for." 

*'  That  concerns  my  heart  and  my  head. 
No  one  knows  at  home  that  I  had  that 
object.  I  am  responsible  to  myself 
alone.''  After  an  instant  of  silence  she 
added,  ^'  I  have  thought  it  over,  and  luy 
head  abfiolves  my  heart." 

He  could  not  help  replying,  '*  Your 
heart  ?  Then — ^then,  you  own  you  have  a 
heart?" 

"  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  had  not — 
at  least  of  the  kind  you  imply,"  was  her 
rejoinder.  **  I  told  you  yesterday  all  I 
had  to  say  .  .  .  yesterday." 

He  screwed  his  hands  together,  echoed 
'*  All  1"  and  remained  sadly  silent. 

A  great  emotion  passed  over  her.  She 
made  a  tremendous  effort  to  control  her- 
self. 

**I  said,  all — yesterday.  Do  you 
hear  ?  It  was  all — yesterday ;  but  it  is 
not  all  to-day.  It  is  because  there  is  more 
to-day  that  I  have  asked  you  to  come,  so 
that  you  may  know." 

He  started  violently,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  her  in  the  deepest  agitation.  But 
he  did  not  dare  to  try  to  understand. 

"  It  is  not  very  easy  to  get  out,"  she 
went  on,  hesitating  and  growing  rather 
breathless.  ^'  What  I  have  to  tell  you  is 
that — since  last  night — I'm  less  sur«.  I 
doubt  about  myself,  about  my  life,  my 
past^ — my  heart.  If  you  had  been  there 
last  night,  where  I  expected  you,  I  might 
not  have  found  it  out — at  least  not  so 
soon.  But  your  absence  showed  me  what 
I  did  not  know.  It  was  while  I  looked 
for  you  that  I — I — began  to  'doubt,  and 
to  imagine  that — ^perhaps — perhaps  .  .  •" 


She  ceased  speaking.  Her  eyes  closed, 
her  head  drooped,  her  hands  fell  open, 
her  cheeks  grew  rather  pale. 

Gawaine  rose  slowly.  He  stood  before 
her,  holding  out  his  arms,  unconsciously, 
as  if  imploring  her  to  go  on.  The  in- 
tensest  anxiousness  was  on  his  face. 

"  Perhaps  ? — perhaps  V '  he  gasped  out, 
in  a  btrangled  voice. 

**  No,  no,"  she  murmured.  *'  I  cannot 
say  it — because  I  am  not  sure.  It  would 
be  so  awful  to  be  wrong.  I  tell  you  it'a 
only  a  doubt.  But,  when  the  doubt  came 
into  me,  I  saw  its  immense  gravity,  and 
decided,  instantly,  to  go  home." 

**Say  what  the  doubt  is,"  he  cried, 
with  outbursting  joy,  venturing  at  last  to 
comprehend  and  believe.  '*  Or,  if  yoa 
will  not,  let  me  say  it  for  you  I" 

"  I  forbid  you,''  she  called  out,  insiat* 
ingly,  **  to  speak  one  word.  The  doubt 
is  mine— mine  alone.  Leave  it  to  me. 
It  is  my  right  to  tell  it  to  you — when  I 
can.  I  claim  it  for  myself.  But  I  will 
say  it  only  when  the  time  has  come.  Are 
you  not  contented,  Cerdio,  that  I  say  to- 
day there  is  a  doubt  V ' 

"  And — meanwhile  ?"  asked  Gawaine, 
shaking  with  excitement. 

'*  Meanwhile,  trust  me,"  was  her  ap- 
l>ealing  answer. 

*'  And  now,"  he  stuttered,  **  will  you 

'*  Yes,  I  will  go.  Instead  of  measuring 
England,  I  have  to  measure  myself.  For 
that  I  must  be  alone." 

*'  Will  the  measurement  last  so  long 
that  you  cannot  complete  it  here,  before 
you  stait?" 
^  *'  I  will  not  risk  mistake.  What  I  feel 
is  so  new  that  it  frightens  me.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  old  *  Carpy  '  is  no  longer 
in  me,  and  that  ..." 

Again  she  stopped,  adding  abruptly, 
**  What  the  doubt  is — you  know  ;  at  all 
events,  you  can  guess.  But  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  name  it — yet." 

He  took  her  hand,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  answer.  She  went  on,  half  seriously, 
half  timidly,  *^I  told  you  yesterday  that 
I  havf>.  wondered  sometimes  whether  I  am 
an  impostor.  I  see  I  am,  and  I  feel 
ashamed.  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that 
I  have  deceived  myself  throughout  my 
life.  Do  you  persist  in  asking  an  im- 
postor to  be  your  wife  f" 

**  *  Carpy  ' — say  you  love  me,"  was  all 
he  could  get  out. 
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I  tell  yoQ  again  and  again/'  she  cried, 
springing  back,  ^'  that  1  will  not  say  it 
until  the  doubt  has  vanished,  until  I  am 
certain  it  is  true." 

She  added,  demurely,  '*  Perhaps  I  shall 
be  able  to  say  it  in  a  few  months. " 

**  You  really  mean  to  start  on  Friday  ?" 

'*Ido." 

**  May  I  come  with  you  f" 

' '  To  influence  my  measurements  ?  No, 
no,  if  you  please.  Besides,  I  leave  you 
1  duty  to  discharge  here.  1  bequeath  to 
you  what  you  once  called  my  *  mission.' 
Stop  here  to  work  at  it,  and  if  I  call  for 
you,  bring  out  to  me  the  results." 

'^  You  are  putting  me  into  a  remarkable 
position,"  remarked  Gawaine,  laughing 
in  spite  of  his  excitement.  *'  You  are  to 
go  ^  measuring  yourself  '  across  the  sea  ; 
I  am  to  stop  here  to  study  the  worth  of 
England  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
Australian  girl  ;  and,  while  this  goes  on, 
I  am  to  remain  ignorant  whether  you  will 
be  my  wife  or  not." 

**  That  is  it — for  the  present." 

**  And  suppose  I  refuse  ?" 

**  Then  I  shall  cease  to  doubt/'  she  an- 
sweied  him,  with  mock  defiance,  *'  shall 
revert  to  my  original  conviction  that  I  am 
incapable  of  love^  and  shall  have  the  pride  of 
feeling  that,  after  all,  I  am  not  an  impostor." 


'*  I  will  obey." 

**  T  think  you'd  better.  Come  in  to 
dine  to-night." 

For  three  days  she  held  on  steadily, 
and  would  say  nothing  else  or  more. 
But,  at  the  last  moment,  she  broke 
down. 

On  board  the  steamer,  after  wishing 
good-by  to  Lady  Petunia  and  Mrs.  Chert- 
sey,  who  had  come  to  see  her  off,  she 
took  Sir  Cerdic  Gawaine  alone  into  her 
cabin  and  said  to  him,  ''  The  doubt  is 
ended.  Thank  God  that  I  can  say  so  be- 
fore we  part  I  know,  at  last,  that  I  love 
you  with  all  the  ardor  of  an  awakened 
heart  Come  out  to  us  next  month. 
Come  to  your  wife,  your  home,  and  your 
duties.  The  joy  of  my  life  will  be  in 
your  keeping.  You  will  find  in  Queens- 
land a  wider,  higher  career  than  you  have 
ever  dreamed  of  following  in  England, 
and,  some  day,  you  shall  be  the  M  mister 
that  your  wife  would  like  to  be,  but  can- 
not be.  Cerdic,  I  tell  you,  with  pride  and 
with  delight,  that  I  love  at  last,  and  that 
I  love  you.  Farewell  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  ..." 

Sir  Cerdic  Gawaine  returned  to  town 
with  a  gladdened  heart. — BlackwoocTs 
Magazine.   . 
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With  the  world  of  intellectual  produc- 
tion, as  with  that  of  organic  generation. 
Nature  makes  no  sudden  starts.  Naiura 
nihil  facit  persaltum  ;  and  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  there  are  no  absolute  begin- 
nings. Fix  where  we  may  the  origin  of 
this  or  that  doctrine  or  idea,  the  doctrine 
of  ''reminiscence,"  for  instance,  or  of 
**the  Perpetual  Flux,"  the  theory  of 
''  induction,"  or  the  philosophic  view  of 
things  generally,  the  specialist  will  still 
be  able  to  find  us  some  earlier  anticipation 
of  that  doctrine,  that  mental  tendency. 
The  most  elementary  act  of  mental  anal- 
ysis takes  time  to  do  ;  the  most  rudimen- 
tary sort  of  speculative  knowledge,  ab- 
stractions so  simple  that  we  can  hardly 
Nkw  Suns.— Yol.  LYL,  No.  !•  5 


conceive  the  human  mind  without  them, 
must  grow  and  with  difficulty.  Philoso- 
phy itself,  mental  and  moral,  has  its  prep- 
aration, its  forethoughts,  in  the  poetry 
that  preceded  it  A  powerful  generaliza- 
tion thrown  into  some  salient  phrase,  such 
as  the  navTa  pel  of  Heraclitus,  may  startle 
a  particular  age  by  its  novelty  ;  but  takes 
possession  there  only  because  its  root,  all 
along,  was  somewhere  among  the  natural 
though  but  half-developed  instincts  of  the 
human  mind  itself.  Flato  has  seemed  to 
many  no  less  than  the  creator  of  philoso- 
phy.; and  it  is  an  immense  step  he  makes, 
from  the  crude  or  turbid  beginnings  of 
scientific  inquiry  with  the  lonians  or  the 
Eleatics,  to  that  wide  range  of  perfectly 
finished  philosophical  literature.  His  en- 
cydopsedic  view  of  the  whole  domain  of 
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knowledge  ia  more  than  a  mere  step  in  a 
progress.  Nothing  that  went  before  it, 
for  compass  and  power  and  charm,  had 
been  really  comparable  to  it.  Plato's 
achievement  may  well  seem  an  absolutely 
fresh  thing  in  the  rooming  of  the  mind's 
history.  Yet,  in  truth,  the  world  Plato 
had  entered  into  was  already  almost  weary 
of  philosophical  debate,  bewildered  by 
the  oppositions  of  sects,  the  claims  of 
rival  schools.  Language  and  the  proc- 
esses of  thought  were  already  become 
sophisticated,  the  very  air  he  breathed 
sickly  with  offcast  speculative  atoms.  In 
the  TimcpuSf  dealing  with  the  origin  of 
the  universe,  he  figures  less  as  the  author 
of  a  new  theory,  than  as  already  an  eclec- 
tic critic  of  older  ones,  himself  somewhat 
perplexed  by  theory  and  counter-theory. 
Some  of  the  results  of  patient  earlier 
thinkers,  even  then  dead  and  gone,  are  of 
the  structure  of  his  philosophy  ;  not  like 
the  stray  carved  corner  of  some  older  edi- 
fice, here  or  there  amid  the  new,  but 
everywhere  in  it,  like  minute  relics  of 
earlier  organic  life  in  the  very  stone  he 
builds  with.  The  central  and  mof^t  inti- 
mate principles  of  his  teaching  challenge 
US  to  go  back  beyond  them,  not  merely 
to  his  own  immediate,  somewhat  enig- 
matic, master,— to  Socrates,  who  survives 
chiefly  in  bis  pages — but  to  vaiious  pre- 
cedent schools  of  speculative  thought,  in 
Greece,  in  Ionia,  in  Italy  ;  beyond  these 
into  that  age  of  poetry,  in  which  the  fiiet 
efforts  of  philosophic  apprehension  had 
hardly  understood  themselves ;  beyond 
that  unconscious  philosophy,  again,  to  cer- 
tain constitutional  tendencies,  persuasions, 
forecasts  of  the  intellect  itself,  such  as 
had  given  birth,  it  would  seem,  to  thoughts 
akin  to  Plato's  in  the  older  civilizations 
of  India  and  of  Egypt  as  they  still  exer- 
cise their  authority  over  ourselves.  The 
thoughts  of  Plato,  like  the  language  he 
has  to  use  (we  find  it  so  again,  in  turn, 
with  those  predecessors  of  nis,  when  we 
pass  fiom  him  to  them),  are  covered  with 
the  traces  of  previous  labor  and  have  had 
their  earlier  proprietors.  If  at  times  we 
become  aware  in  reading  him  of  certain 
anticipations  of  modem  knowledge,  we 
are  also  quite  obviously  among  the  relics 
of  an  older,  a  poetic,  or  half-vi^Monary 
world.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
8iy  that  in  Plato,  in  spite  of  bis  wonder- 
ful savor  of  literary  freshness,  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  new  ;  or  rather,  8s  in 


many  other  very  original  products  of  hu- 
man genius,  the  seemingly  new  is  old  also, 
a  palimpsest,  a  tapestry  of  which  the  ac- 
tual threads  have  served  before  ;  or  like 
the  animal  frame  itself,  every  particle  of 
which  has  already  lived  and  died  many 
times  over.  Nothing  but  the  life  giving 
principle  of  cohesion  is  new  ;  the  new 
perspective,  the  resultant  complexion,  the 
expressiveness,  which  familiar  thoughts 
attain  by  novel  juxtaposition.  In  other 
words,  the /orm  is  new.  But  then,  in  the 
creation  of  philosophical  literature,  as  in 
all  other  products  of  art,  form  (in  the  full 
signification  of  that  word),  form  is  eveiy- 
thing,  and  the  mere  matter  is  nothing. 

IT. 

There  are  three  different  ways  in  which 
the  criticism  of  philosophic,  of  all  specu- 
lative opinion  whatever,  may  be  conduct- 
ed. The  doctrines  of  Plato's  Republic^ 
for  instance,  may  be  regarded  as  so  much 
truth  or  falsehood,  to  be  accepted,  or  re- 
jected, as  such  by  the  student  of  to-day. 
That  is  the  dogmatic  method  of  criticism  ; 
judging  every  product  of  human  thought, 
however  alien  or  distant  from  one's  self, 
by  its  congruity  with  the  assumptions  of 
Bacon  or  Spinoza,  of  Mill  or  Hegel,  ac- 
cording to  the  mental  preference  of  the 
particular  critic.  There  is,  secondly,  the 
more  generous  Eclectic,  or  Syncretic, 
method,  which  aims  at  a  selection  from 
contending  schools  of  the  various  grains 
of  truth  dispersed  among  them.  It  is 
the  method  which  has  prevailed  in  periods 
of  large  reading  but  with  little  inceptive 
force  of  their  own,  like  that  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Neo-Platonism  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, or  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Florence  in 
the  fifteenth.  Its  natural  defect  is  in  the 
tendency  to  misrepresent  the  true  character 
of  the  doctrine  it  professes  to  explain,  that 
it  may  ht^monize  so  much  the  better  with 
other  elements  of  a  preconceived  system. 
Dogmatic  and  Eclectic  criticism  alike  have 
in  our  own  century,  under  the  influence 
of  Ilegel  and  his  predominant  theory  of 
the  ever  changing  **  Time-spirit*'  or  Zeit' 
geist^  given  way  to  a  third  method  of  criti- 
cism, the  Historic  method  ;•  which  bids  us 
replace  the  doctiine,  tire  system,  we  may 
be  busy  with,  or  such  an  ancient  monu- 
ment of  philosophic  thought  as  the  Re- 
public,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  group  of 
conditions,  intellectual,  social,  material, 
amid  which  it  was  actually  produced,  if 
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we  wonld  really  anderstand  it.  That  ages 
have  their  genius  as  well  as  the  individ- 
nal  ;  that  io  every  age  there  is  a  peculiar 
ensemble  of  conditions  which  determines 
a  common  character  in  every  product  of 
that  age,  in  business  and  art,  in  fashion 
and  speculation,  in  religion  and  manners, 
in  men's  very  faces  ;  that  nothing  man 
has  projected  from  himself  is  really  intel- 
ligible eicept  at  its  own  date,  and  from 
its  proper  point  of  view  in  the  never-rest- 
ing Secular  Process ;  the  solidaiity  of 
philosophy,  of  the  intellectnal  life,  with 
common  or  general  history  ;  that  what  it 
behooves  the  student  of  philosophic  sys- 
tems to  cultivate  is  the  ''  historic  sense  :*' 
by  force  of  these  convictions  many  a  nor- 
mal, or  at  first  sight  abnormal,  phase  of 
t^peculfttion  has  found  a  reasonable  mean- 
ing for  us.  As  the  strangely  twisted  pine- 
tree,  which  would  be  a  freak  of  Nature 
on  an  English  lawn,  is  seen  to  have  been 
the  creature  of  necessity,  of  the  logic  of 
certain  facts,  if  we  replace  it,  in  thought, 
amid  the  contending  forces  of  the  Alpine 
torrent  that  actually  shaped  its  growth  ;  so, 
beliefs  the  most  fantastic,  the  ''  Commu- 
nism" of  Plato,  for  instance,  have  their 
natural  propriety  when  duly  correlated 
with  those  facts,  those  conditions  round 
about  them,  of  which  they  are  in  truth  a 
part.  In  the  intellectual,  as  in  the  organ- 
ic, world  the  given  product,  its  nonnal  or 
abnormal  characteristics,  are  determined, 
as  people  say,  by  the  **  environment." 
The  business  of  the  young  scholar  there- 
fore, in  reading  Plato,  is  not  to  take  his 
side  in  a  controversy,  to  adopt  or  refute 
Plato's  opinions,  to  modify,  or  make 
apology  for,  what  may  seem  erratic  or  im- 
possible in  him  ;  still  less,  to  furnish  him- 
self with  arguments  on  behalf  of  some  the- 
ory or  conviction  of  his  own.  His  duty 
is  rather  to  watch  intelligently,  but  with 
strict  indifference,  the  mental  process 
there,  as  he  might  watch  a  game  of  skill ; 
better  still,  as  in  reading  Hamlet  or  the 
Divine  Comedy y  so  in  reading  the  Repuh- 
lie,  to  entertain  for  its  dramatic  interest 
the  spectacle  of  a  powerful,  of  a  sovereign 
intellect  translating  itself,  amid  a  complex 
group  of'  conditions  which  can  never  in 
the  nature  of  things  occur  again,  at  once 
pliant  and  resistant  to  them,  into  a  great 
literary  monument.  To  put  Plato  into 
his  natural  place,  as  a  result  from  antece- 
dent and  contemporary  movements  of 
Greek  speculation,  of  Greek  life  generally. 


— such  is  the  proper  aim  of  the  historic, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  really  critical  study 
of  him. 

III. 

At  the  threshold,  then,  of  the  Republic 
of  Plato,  the  historic  spirit  impresses  upon 
us  the  fact  that  some  of  its  leading 
thoughts  are  partly  derivative  from  earlier 
thinkers,  of  whom  we  happen  to  possess 
independent  information.  From  that 
brilliant  and  busy,  yet  so  unconcerned, 
press  of  the  early  Greek  life,  one  here, 
another  there  stands  aside  to  make  th« 
initial  act  of  conscious  philosophic  reflec- 
tion. It  is  done  with  something  of  the 
simplicity,  the  immediate  and  visible  effec- 
tivenessy  of  the  visible  world  in  action  all 
around.  Among  Plato's  many  intellect- 
nal predecessors,  on  whom  in  recent  years 
much  attention  has  been  bestowed  by  a 
host  of  commentators  after  the  mind  of 
Ucgel,  three  emerge  distinctly  in  close 
connection  with  the  Republic^  whose  ideas, 
whose  words  even,  we  really  find  in  the 
very  texture  of  Plato's  work :  Pythago- 
ras, the  dim,  half-legendary  founder  of  the 
philosophy  of  number  and  music  ;  Par- 
menides,  *•  My  father  Parmenides,"  the 
centre  of  the  school  of  Elea  ;  Heraclitns, 
thirdly,  author  of  the  doctrine  of  '*  the 
'Perpetual  Flux  :"  three  teachers,  it  mutt 
be  admitted  after  all,  of  whom  what  knowl- 
edge we  have  is  to  the  utmost  degree  frag- 
mentary and  vague.  But  then,  one  way 
of  giving  that  knowledge  greater  definite- 
ners  is  by  noting  their  direct  and  actual 
influence  in  Plata s  writings. 

Heraclitus,  too,  the  first  prose- writer  of 
philosophy, — a  philosophy,  half  poetic  fig- 
ure, half  generalized  fact,  in  st^le  crabbed 
and  obscure,  yet  stimulant,  invasive,  not 
to  be  forgotten — he  too  might  be  thought, 
as  a  prose- writer,  one  of  the  *'  fathers*' 
of  Plato.  His  influence  on  Plato,  how- 
ever, was  by  way  of  antagonism  or  reac- 
tion ;  Plato's  stand  against  any  philosophy 
of  motion  becoming,  as  we  say,  something 
of  a  '*  fixed  idea"  with  him.  Heraclitus 
of  Ephesus  (what  Ephesus  must  have  been 
just  then  is  denoted  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian 
League),  died  about  forty  years  before 
Plato  was  born.  Here  then  at  Ephesus, 
the  much  frequented  centre  of  the  relig- 
ious life  of  Ionia,  itself  so  lately  emanci- 
pated from  its  tyrants,  of  ancient  heredi- 
tary rank,  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and  tern- 
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per,  amid  all  the  bustle  of  still  undlscr ed- 
ited Greek  democracy,  he  had  reflected, 
not  to  his  peace  of  mind,  on  the  mutable 
character  of  political  as  well  as  of  physi- 
cal existence  ;  perhaps,  early  as  it  was, 
on  the  mutability  of  intellectual  systems 
also,  that  modes  of  thought  and  practice 
had  already  been  in  and  out  of  fashion. 
Empires  certainly  had  lived  and  died 
around  ;  and  here,  in  Ephesus  as  else« 
where,  the  privileged  class  had  gone  to  the 
wall.  In  this  era  of  unrestrained  youth- 
fulness,  of  Greek  youthfulness,  it  is  one 
of  the  haughtiest  of  that  class,  as  being 
also  of  nature's  aristocracy,  and  a  man  of 
powoiful  intellectual  gifts,  Heraclitus  as- 
serts the  native  liberty  of  thought  at  all 
events ;  becomes,  we  might  truly  say, 
sickly  with  **  the  pale  cast''  of  his  meta- 
physical questioning.  Amid  the  irreflec- 
tive  actors  in  that  rapidly  moving  show, 
so  entirely  immersed  in  it,  superficial  as 
it  is,  that  they  have  no  feeling  of  them- 
selves, he  becomes  self-conscious.  lie  re- 
flects ;  and  his  reflection  has  the  character- 
istic melancholy  of  youth  when  it  is  forced 
suddenly  to  bethink  itself,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment feels  already  old  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  world  about  it  sensibly  colder. 
Its  very  ingenuousness,  its  sincerity,  will 
make  the  utterance  of  what  comes  to  mind 
just  then  somewhat  shrill  or  over-em- 
phatic. Yet  Heraclitus,  thus  superbly 
turning  aside  from  the  vulgar  to  think  so 
early  in  the  impetuous  spiing  tide  of  Greek 
history,  does  but  reflect,  after  all,  the  su- 
erficial  aspect  of  what  actually  surrounds 
im,  when  he  cries  out,  — his  philosophy 
was  no  matter  of  formal  treatise  or  sys- 
tem, but  of  harsh,  protesting  cries — IlavTa 
X^P^^  *a^  ovdlv  fievei.  There  had  been 
inquirers  before  him,  of  another  sort, 
purely  physical  inquirers,  whose  bold,  con- 
tradictory, seemingly  impious  guesses  how 
and  of  what  primary  elements  the  world 
of  visible  things,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the 
brutes,  their  own  souls  and  bodies,  had 
been  composed,  were  themselves  a  part 
of  the  bold  enterprise  of  that  romantic 
age  ;  a  series  of  intellectual  adventures, 
of  a  piece  with  its  adventures  in  unknown 
lands  or  upon  the  sea.  The  resultant  in- 
tellectual chaos  expressed  the  very  spirit 
of  gifted  and  sanguine  but  insubordinate 
youth  (remember,  that  the  word  veJn^, 
youth,  came  to  mean  rashness,  insolence), 
questioning,  deciding,  rejecting,  on  mere 
rags  and  tatters  of  evidence,  unbent  to 
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discipline,  unmethodical,  irresponsible. 
Those  opinions,  too,  coming  and  going, 
those  conjectures  as  to  what  underlay  the 
sensible  world,  were  themselves  but  fluid 
elements  on  the  changing  surface  of  exist- 
ence. Surface,  we  say  ;  but  was  there 
really  anything  beneath  itf  That  was 
what  to  the  majority  of  his  hearers,  his 
readers,  Heraclitus,  with  an  eye  perhaps 
on  practice,  seemed  to  deny.  Perpetual 
motion,  alike  in  things  and  in  men's 
thoughts  about  them  ;  the  sad,  self-con- 
scious, philosophy  of  Heraclitus,  like  one, 
in  that  barely  adolescent  world,  knowing 
beyond  his  years  and  so  eager  to  instruct 
it,  makes  no  pretence  to  be  able  to  re- 
strain that.  Was  not  the  very  essence  of 
thought  itself  also  such  perpetual  motion  ? 
— a  baffling  transition  from  the  dead  past, 
alive  one  moment  since  to  a  present,  itself 
deceased  in  turn  ere  we  can  say,  It  is 
here  9  A  keen  analyst  of  the  facts  of  na- 
ture and  mind,  a  master  presumably  of 
all  the  knowledge  that  then  there  was,  a 
vif^oroua  definer  of  thoughts,  he  does  but 
refer  the  supeificial  movement  of  all  per- 
sons and  things  around  him  to  deeper  and 
still  more  masterful  currents  of  universal 
change,  stealthily  withdrawing  the  appar- 
ently solid  earth  itself  from  beneath  one's 
feet.  The  principle  of  disintegration,  the 
incoherency  of  fire  or  flood  (for  Heraclitus 
these  are  but  lively  figures  of  movements, ' 
subtler  yet  more  wasteful  than  those  ob- 
vious cosmic  ones),  are  inherent  in  the 
primary  elements  alike  of  matter  and  of 
the  soul.  \iyu  nov  'HpoLicXBiTog,  writes 
Aristotle,  Sti  navra  X^P^^  **^  uvdlv 
fiivei.  But  the  principle  of  lapse  of  waste, 
was,  in  fact,  in  one's  self  ;  elfiiv  re  ica\ 
oifK  elfiev.  **  No  one  has  ever  passed 
twice  over  the  same  stream."  Nay  !  the 
passenger  himself  is  without  identity. 
Upon  the  same  stream  at  the  same  mo- 
ment we  do,  and  do  not,  embark  :  for  we 
are,  and  are  not.  And  this  rapid  change, 
if  it  did  not  make  all  knowledge  impossi* 
ble,  made  it  wholly  relative,  of  a  kind 
(that  is  to  say)  valueless  in  the  judgment 
of  Plato  ;  and  **  man,"  the  individual,  at 
this  particular  vanishing-point  of  time  and 
place,  *'  the  measure  of  all  things." 

To  know  after  what  manner  [says  Boorates 
in  the  Oraiylus,  after  discussing  the  qnestion 
in  what  proportion  names,  fleetinR  names, 
oontribnte  to  our  knowledge  of  things],  to 
know  after  what  manner  we  mast  be  taught, 
or  discover  for  ourselves,  the  things  that 
really  are  (rd  6vTa)  is  perhaps  beyond  the 
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measure  of  your  powers  and  mine.  We  mast 
even  content  onrseWes  with  the  admission  of 
this,  that,  not  from  their  names,  but  mnoh 
rather  themselves  from  themselves,  they  mast 
be  learned  and  looked  for.  ...  For  con- 
sider, Crat^lns ! — a  point  I  ofttimes  dream  on 
— whether  or  no  we  may  affirm  that  what  is 
beantiful  and  good  in  itself,  and  whatever  is, 
respectively,  in  itself,  is  something  ?  Orat.  To 
me  at  least,  Socrates,  it  seems  to  be  some- 
thing. Soc,  Let  US  consider  then,  that  in 
itself ;  not  whether  a  face,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  is  beantifol,  and  whether  all  these 
things  seem  to  flow  like  water.  Bat.  what  is 
beaatifal  in  itself.— may  we  say? — has  not 
this  the  qualities  that  define  it  always? 
Oral.  It  mast  be  so.  Soc.  Can  we,  then,  if  it 
is  ever  passing  oat  below,  predicate  aboat  it : 
first,  that  it  is  that ;  next,  that  it  has  this  or 
that  qualUy;  or  mast  it  not  be  that,  even  as 
we  speak,  it  should  straightway  become  ftome 
other  thing,  and  go  oat  under  on  its  way,  and 
be  no  longer  tMitisT...  Now.  how  could 
that  which  is  never  in  the  same  state  be  a 
thing  at  all  ?  Nor,  in  truth,  could  it  be  an 
object  of  knowledge  to  any  one  ;  for.  even  as 
he  who  shall  know  comes  upon  it,  it  would 
become  another  thing  with  other  qualities ; 
so  that  it  woold  be  no  longer  matter  of  knowl- 
edge  what  sort  of  a  thing  it  is,  or  in  what  con- 
dition.  Now,  no  form  of  knowing,  methinks, 
has  knowledge  of  that  which  it  knows  to  be 
no- how.  Orat.  It  is  as  you  say.  Hoc  But  if, 
Cratylus,  all  things  change  sides,  and  nothing 
stays,  it  is  not  fitting  to  say  that  there  is  any 
knowing  at  all.  .  .  .  And  the  consequence 
of  this  argument  would  be,  that  there  is 
neither  any  one  to  know,  nor  anything  to  be 
known.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  that 
which  knows,  and  that  which  is  known  ;  and 
if  the  Beautiful  is,  and  the  Gtood  is,  and  each 
one  of  those  things  that  really  are,  is,  then, 
to  my  thinking,  those  things  in  no  way  re- 
semble that  moving  stream  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking.  Whether,  then,  these  ma^tters 
be  thus,  or  in  that  other  way  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Heraditus  affirm  and  many  besides, 
I  fear  may  be  no  easy  thing  to  search  out. 
But  certainly  it  is  not  like  a  sensible  man 
committing  one's  self,  and  onVs  own  soul,  to 
the  rule  of  names,  to  serve  them,  and,  with 
faith  in  names  and  Uiose  who  imposed  them, 
as  if  one  knew  something  thereby,  to  maintain 
(damaging  thus  the  character  of  that  which  is, 
and  his  own),  that  there  is  no  sound  ring  in 
any  one  of  them,  but  that  all,  like  earthen 
pots,  let  water. 

IV. 

Yet  that  there  was  another  side  to  the 
doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  we  may  under- 
stand from  certain  fragments  which  name 
already  the  eternal  Logos  ;  an  attempt  on 
his  party  after  all.  to  reduce  that  world  of 
chaotic  mntatioo  to  Cosmos,  to  the  nnity 
of  a  reasonable  order,  by  the|search  for  and 
the  notation,  if  there  De  sach,  of  an  an- 
tiphonal  rhythm,  or  logic  ;    which,   pro- 


ceeding uniformly  from  movement  to 
movement  as  in  some  intricate  musical 
theme,  might  link  together  in  one  those 
contending,  infinitely  diverse  impulses. 
It  was  an  act  of  recognition,  even  on  the 
part  of  a  philosophy  of  the  inconsecutive , 
the  incoherent,  the  insane,  of  that  Wis- 
dom which,  says  the  son  of  Sirach, 
**  reacheth  from  end  to  end,  sweetly  and 
strongly  ordering  all  things  I"  Yes  ! 
That  musical  spirit  might  be  heard,  though 
faintly,  singing  in  the  distant  background. 
But  if  the  Weeping  Philosopher,  the  first 
of  the  pessimists,  finds  the  ground  of  his 
melancholy  in  the  sense  of  universal 
change,  still  more  must  he  weep  at  the 
dulness  of  men's  ears  to  that  continuous 
strain  of  melody  throughout  it.  In  truth, 
what  was  sympathetic  with  the  hour  and 
the  scene  in  the  Ueraclitean  doctiine,  was 
the  boldly  aggressive,  the  paradoxical  and 
negative  tendency  there,  in  natural  collu- 
sion, as  it  was,  with  the  destructiveness 
of  undisciplined  youth ;  that  sense  of 
rapid  dissolution,  which,  according  to 
one's  temperament  and  one's  luck  in 
things,  might  extinguish,  or  kindle  all  the 
more  eagerly,  an  interest  in  the  mere  phe- 
nomena of  existence,  of  one's  so  hasty 
passage  through  the  world. 

The  theory  of  the  Perpetual  Flux  was 
indeed  an  apprehension  of  which  the  full 
scope  was  only  to  be  realized  by  a  later 
age,  in  alliance  with  a  larger  knowledge 
of  the  natural  world,  a  closer  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  than  was  pos- 
sible, even  for  Heraditus,  at  that  early 
day.  So,  the  seeds  of  almost  all  scientific 
ideas  were  dimly  enfolded,  it  might  seem, 
in  the  mind  of  antiquity  ;  and  fecundated, 
admitted  to  their  full  working  preroga- 
tive, one  by  one  in  after  ages  by  good  fa- 
vor of  the  special  intellectual  conditions 
belonging  to  a  particular  generation, 
which,  on  a  sudden,  finds  itseH  preoccu- 
pied by  a  formula,  not  so  much  new,  as 
renovated  by  new  application.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  most  modem  metaphysi- 
cal, and  the  most  modern  empirical,  phi- 
losophies, alike,  have  illustrated  emphati- 
cally, justified,  expanded,  the  divination 
(we  may  make  bold  to  call  it  under  the 
new  light  now  thrown  upon  it)  of  the  an- 
cient theorist  of  Ephesus.  The  entire 
modem  theory  of  ''  development,"  in  all 
its  various  phases  proved  or  unprovable, 
what  is  it  but  old  Heracliteanism  awake 
once  more,  in  a  new  world  and  grown  to 
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full  pro{toi lions  ?  IlivTo  X^P^^y  Travra 
pel :  it  is  the  burden  of  Hegel  on  the  one 
hand,  to  whom  Nature,  and  art  and  pol- 
ity, and  philosophy,  ay  I  and  religion  too, 
each  in  its  long  historic  series,  arc  but  so 
many  conscious  movements  in  the  secular 
process  of  the  eternal  mind  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  of  Darwin  and  Daiwinism,  for 
which,  '*typo*'  itself,  properly,  u  not, 
but  is  only  always  becoming.  The  bold 
paradox  of  Ileraclitus  is,  in  effect,  repeated 
on  all  sides,  as  the  vital  persuasion,  just 
now,  of  a  cautiously-reasoned  experience  ; 
and  in  illustration  of  the  very  law  of 
change  which  it  asserts,  may  itself  pres- 
ently be  superseded  as  a  commonplace. 
Think  of  all  that  subtly-disguised  move- 
ment, la  tens  processus,  Bacon  calls  it 
(again,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  anticipation), 
whicli  modern  research  has  detected,  meas- 
uied,  hopes  to  reduce  to  minuter,  or  ally 
to  still  larger,  currents,  in  what  had 
seemed  most  substantial  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  inattentive  mind  !  To  the  **  observa- 
tion and  experiment"  of  the  physical  en- 
quirer of  to  day,  the  eye  and  the  sun  it 
lives  by  reveal  themselves,  after  all,  as 
Heraclitus  had  declared  (scaicely  setious, 
he  seemed,  to  those  around  him),  as  liter- 
ally in  constant  extinction  and  renewal  ; 
the  sun  only  going  out  more  gradually 
than  the  human  eye  ;  the  system  mean- 
while of  which  it  is  the  centre,  in  cease- 
less movement  nowhither.  Our  terrestrial 
planet  is  in  constant  increase  by  meteoric 
dust,  moving  to  it  through  endhss  time 
out  of  infinite  space.  The  Alps  drift 
down  the  rivers  into  the  plains,  as  still 
loftier  mountains  found  their  level  there 
ages  ago.  The  granite  kernel  of  the  earth, 
it  is  said,  is  ever  changing  in  its  very  sub- 
stance, its  molecular  constitution,  by  the 
passage  through  it  of  electric  currents. 
And  that  Darwinian  theory, — that  *'  spe- 
cies,'* the  identifying  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  immutable  though  they 
seem,  now  as  of  old  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  are  fashioned  by  slow  development, 
while  perhaps  millions  of  years  go  by — 
well  1  every  month  is  adding  to  its  evi- 
dence. Nay,  the  idea  of  development, — 
that,  too,  a  thing  of  growth,  developed  in 
the  progress  of  reflection — is  at  last  invad- 
ing one  by  one,  as  the  secret  of  their  ex- 
planation, all  the  products  of  mind,  the 
very  mind  itself,  the  abstract  reason, — 
our  certainty,  for  instance,  that  two  and 
two  make  fonr.     We  have  come  gradually 


to  think,  or  feel,  that  primary  certitude. 
Political  constitutions,  again,  as  we  now 
see  so  clearly,  are  not  made,  cannot  be 
made,  but  grow.  Races,  laws,  arts,  have 
their  origins  and  end,  are  themselves  rip- 
ples only  on  the  great  river  of  organic 
life  ;  and  language  is  changing  on  our  very 
lips. 

V. 

In  Plato's  day,  the  Ueraclitean  Flux, 
so  deep  down  in  Nature  itself, — the  flood, 
the  fire — seemed  to  have  laid  hold  on 
man,  on  the  social  and  moral  world,  dis- 
solving, or  disintegrating,  opinion,  first 
principles,  faith,  establishing  amorphism, 
so  to  call  it,  there  also.  All  along,  in- 
deed, the  genius,  the  good  gifts  of  Greece 
to  the  W(»rld  had  had  much  to  do  with 
the  ruobility  of  its  temperament.  Only 
when  Plato  came  into  potent  contact  with 
his  countrymen  (Pericles,  Phidias,  Soc- 
rates being  now  gone),  in  politics,  in  lit- 
erature and  art,  in  men's  characters,  the 
defect  naturally  incident  to  that  fine  qual- 
ity had  come  to  have  unchecked  sway. 
From  the  lifeless  background  of  an  un- 
progressive  world, — Egypt,  Syria,  frozen 
Scythia — a  world  in  which  the  unconscious 
social  aggregate  had  been  everything,  the 
conscious  individual,  his  capacity  and 
rights,  almost  nothing,  the  Greek  had 
stepped  forth,  like  the  young  Prince  in 
the  fable,  to  set  things  going  ;  which, 
however,  to  the  philosophic  eye  generally, 
about  the  time  when  the  history  of  Thucyd- 
idcs  leaves  off,  seemed  to  need  a  regula- 
tor ere  the  very  wheels  wore  themselves 
out.  Mobility  ! — we  do  not  think  that  a 
necessarily  undesirable  condition  of  life, 
of  mind,  of  the  physical  world  about  us. 
'Tis  the  dead  things,  we  may  remind  our- 
selves, that,  after  all,  are  most  entirely  at 
rest ;  and  might  reasonably  hold  that  mo- 
tion (vicious,  fallacious,  infectious,  mo- 
tion, as  Plato  inclines  to  think)  covers  all 
that  is  best  worth  being.  And  as  for 
philosophy,  —  mobility,  versatility,  the 
habit  of  thought  that  can  most  adequately 
follow  the  subtle  movement  of  things, 
that,  surely  1  were  the  secret  of  wisdom, 
of  the  true  knowledge  of  them.  It  means 
susceptibility,  sympathetic  intelligence, 
capacity,  in  short.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
God  that  moved,  moves  still,  in  every 
form  of  real  power,  everywhere.  Yet  to 
Plato  motion  becomes  the  token  of  un- 
reality in  things,  of  falsity  in  our  thoughts 
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about  them.  It  h  just  this  principle  of 
mobility,  that,  with  all  his  coDtriving  care 
for  the  future,  he  desires  to  withstand. 
Everywhere  he  displays  himself  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  immutable.  The  Republic 
is  a  proposal  to  establish  that  indcfecti- 
bly  in  a  very  precisely -regulated,  a  very 
exclusive  community,  which  shall  be  a  ref- 
uge for  elect  souls  from  an  ill-made  world. 
That  four  poweiful  influences  made  for 
the  political  unity  of  Greece  was  pointed 
out  by  Grote  ;  common  blood,  common 
language,  a  common  religious  centre,  the 
great  games  in  which  all  alike  communi- 
cated. He  adds  that  they  failed  to  make 
the  Greeks  one  people.  Pan-hellenism 
was  realized  for  the  first  time,  and  then 
but  imperfectly,  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  centrifugal  tendency  had  ever  been 
too  much  for  the  centripetal  tendency  in 
them,  the  progressive  elements  for  the 
element  of  order.  Their  boundless  im- 
patience, that  passion  for  novelty  noted  in 
them  by  Saint  Paul,  had  been  a  matter  of 
radical  character.  Their  varied  natural 
gifts  did  but  concentrate  themselves  now 
and  then  to  an  efifective  centre,  that  they 
might  be  dissipated  again,  toward  every 
side,  in  daring  adventure  alike  of  action 
and  of  thought.  Variety  and  novelty  of 
experience,  further  quickened  by  a  con- 
sciousness trained  to  an  equally  nimble 
power  of  movement,  individualism,  the 
capacities,  the  claim,  of  the  individual, 
forced  into  their  utmost  play  by  a  ready 
sense  and  dexterous  appliance  of  oppor- 
tunity ;  herein,  certainly,  lay  at  least  one 
half  of  their  vocation  in  history.  The 
material  conformation  of  Greece,  a  land 
of  islands  and  peninsulas,  and  broken  up 
by  repellent  lines  of  mountain  this  way 
and  that,  nursing  jealously  a  little  town- 
ship of  three  or  four  thousand  souls  into  an 
independent  type  of  its  own,  conspired  to 
the  same  effect.  Independence,  local  and 
personal, — it  was  the  Greek  ideal  !  Yet 
of  one  side  only  of  that  ideal,  as  may  be 
seen,  of  the  still  half- Asiatic,  rather  than 
the  full  Hellenic  ideal,  of  the  Ionian 
ideal,  as  conceived  by  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple in  particular,  people  of  the  coast  who 
have  the  roaming  thoughts  of  sailors,  ever 
ready  to  float  away  anywhere  amid  their 
walls  of  wood.  And  for  many  of  its  ad- 
mirers, certainly,  the  whole  Greek  people 
has  been  a  people  of  the  sea-coast  Lace- 
dsBmon,  however,  as  Plato  and  others 
thought,  hostile,  inaccessible,  in  its  moun- 


tain hollow  where  it  had  no  need  of  any 
walls  at  all,  there  were  resources  for  that 
discipline  and  order  which  constitute  the 
other  ingredient  in  a  true  Hellenism,  the 
saving  Dorian  soul  in  it.  Right  away 
thither,  to  that  solemn  old  mountain  vil- 
lage, now  mistress  of  Greece,  he  looks 
often,  in  depicting  the  perfect  City,  the 
ideal  State  Perfection  everywhere,  we 
may  conceive,  is  attainable  only  through 
a  certain  combination  of  opposites,  Attic 
oAff^a  with  the  Doric  6^og  ;  and  in  the 
Athens  of  Plato's  day,  as  he  saw  with 
acute  prevision,  those  centrifugal  forces 
had  come  to  be  ruinously  in  excess  of  the 
centripetal.  Its  rapid,  empiric,  constitu-« 
tional  changes,  the  subdivisions  of  parties 
there,  the  dominance  of  faction  as  we  see 
it  steadily  increasing,  breeding  on  itself,  in 
the  pages  of  Thucydides,  justify  Plato's 
long-drawn  paradox  that  it  is  easier  to 
wrestle  against  many  than  against  one. 
The  soul,  moreover,  the  inward  polity  of 
the  individual,  was  the  theatre  of  a  similar 
dissolution  ;  and  truly  stability  of  char- 
acter had  never  been  a  prominent  feature 
in  Greek  life.  Think  of  the  end  of  Pau> 
sanias  failing  in  his  patriotism,  of  Themis- 
tocles,  of  Miltiades,  the  saviours  of  Greece 
in  a  kind  of  consecrated  age,  actualy  sell- 
ing the  country  they  had  so  dearly  bought 
to  its  old  enemies.  It  is  something  in 
this  way  that,  for  Plato,  motion  and  the 
philosophy  of  motion  identify  themselves 
with  the  vicious  tendency  in  things  and 
thought.  Change  is  the  irresistible  law 
of  our  being,  says  the  Philosophy  of  Mo- 
tion. Change,  he  protests,  through  the 
power  of  a  true  philosophy,  shall  not  be 
the  law  of  our  being  ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  the  way  in  which,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, that  philosophic  purpose 
shapes  his  treatment,  even  in  minute  de- 
tail, of  education,  of  art,  of  daily  life,  his 
very  vocabulary,  in  which  such  pleasant 
or  innocent  words,  as  **  manifold,"  **  em- 
broidered," **  changeful,"  become  the 
synoiiymes  of  what  is  evil.  He,  first, 
notes  something  like  a  fixed  cycle  of  po* 
litical  change  ;  but  conceives  it  (being 
change)  as,  from  the  first,  backward  tow- 
ard decadence.  The  ideal  city,  again, 
will  Lot  be  an  art-less  place  ;  it  is  by  irre- 
sistible influence  of  art,  he  means  to  shape 
men  anew  ;  by  a  severely  monotonous  art, 
however,  such  art  as  shall  speak  to  youth, 
all  day  long  from  year  to  year,  almost  ex- 
clusively of  the  loins  girded  about. 
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Stimulus,   or  correction  !     One  hardly  all  genuine  fire,  even  the  Heraclitean  fire, 

knows  which  to  ank  for  first,  as  more  salu-  has  a  power  for  both. — Macmillan* $  Maga^ 

tary  for  our  own  sinmbersome,  yet  so  self-  zine, 
willed  northern  temperaments.      Perhaps 
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BT    C.   A.  KBLLT. 
THB    PARTHENON. 

A  RUIN  !     But  no  Gothic  pile  divint 

May  match  the  Athenian's  master- work  of  might ; 

Beauty  supreme,  and  Glory  infinite, 

Smile  undismayed  in  Pallas'  peerless  shrine  ; 

Fair  Fane,  that  loftiest  memories  entwine. 

Though  Time  hath  o'er  thee  swept  with  scathing  flight, 

And  War's  rude  touch  hath  marred  thy  marble  white, 

XJnconquered  Thought's  Eternity  is  thine  ! 

Yes  !     Thou  hast  seen  Athene  yield  to  Christ, 
The  Moslem's  merciless  sway — till  Freedom,  won 
At  Navarino,  chased  away  the  mist 
That  blackening  brooded  o'er  thee,  and  outshone 
The  dawn  of  Greece  re  risen — and  Hope,  that  kissed 
To  life — from  death-like  sleep— the  Parthenon. 

PHTLS. 

Hence  Thrasybulus'  eagle  swoop  struck  down 

The  traitorous  Thirty.     Let  me  muse  awhile, 

Where  yon  lone  Castle  guards  the  dark  defile, 

From  age  to  age,  with  dread  majestic  frown  : 

Yon  crags  are  clasped  with  more  than  Nature's  crown  ; 

Stem  Fate  hath  doomed  that  immemorial  pile  ; 

But,  for  the  Patriot  Hero,  History's  smile 

Shall  spurn  the  assailant  years,  that  wreck  renown, 

0  lovely  land  he  fought  for  I     Far  away 
Before  me  sleep  the  olive-spiinkled  plain, 
Purple  Hjmettus,  and  Pirasus  Bay, 
And  that  proud  Rock,  where  still  Athene's  Fane 
Recalls  the  rapture  of  her  vanished  sway 
O'er  storied  Mount,  and  Delos-hallowea  main. 

THB    OLTMPBIUM. 

Of  star-lit  stormy  years  the  ceaseless  flow 

Is  mightier  than  man's  mightiest  work  sublime  : 

This  shattered  splendor,  spared  awhile  by  Time, 

Attests  his  dread  victorious  overthrow  : 

Where  now  thy  sway  triumphant,  and  where  now, 
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Born  io  Athense's  sprlog-tide,  ere  ber  prime 
Flashed  coDquering  raj8  o'er  Hellas'  storied  clime, 
Thy  Temple,  Zeus  the  Thunderer  ?     Where  art  thou  ? 

Ye  who  would  grasp  Faroe's  crown,  who  scorn  the  peace 

Of  lowly  hearts  secure,  the  heaven  of  home, 

Lured  hy  vain  glitter  of  some  golden  Fleece, 

That  mocks  the  winner — watch  Callirhoe's  foam. 

Near  yon  wrecked  shrine,  achieved  when  woe- worn  Greece 

Bowed  to  the  sword-sweep  of  imperial  Rome. 

THB   TEMPLE    AT   iEOINA. 

Here  would  the  beautv-Ioving  Greek  beguile 

The  thoughts  of  Deatn  that  froze  him.     Still  and  lone 

The  sacred  summit,  where  through  years  long  gone, 

Illumed,  with  Art's  supreme  victorious  smilo^ 

His  haunted  heart  yon  solitary  pile  ; 

Where,  hymned  by  chants  from  white-sailed  galleys  blown. 

O'er  those  blue  waves'  melodious  monotone, 

Pallas  Athene  crowned  .^Egina's  isle. 

Hence  would  I  seek,  when  sweetly  dies  the  day, 
With  yearning  eyes  her  yet  more  glorious  shrine. 
Beyond  the  billowy  mountains'  barrier  gray. 
Till  my  charmed  spirit  feel  her  flash  divine  : 
So  shall  Athene  reassert  her  sway. 
So  shall  her  perfect  loveliness  be  mine. 

— Blackwood^ 9  Magazine. 
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The  history  of  Corsica,  and  its  steady 
social  retrogression  since  it  has  become  a 
Department  of  France,  is  an  interesting 
study  for  the  upholder  of  a  Republican 
form  of  government.  It  is  just  a  hundred 
years  since  Paoli,  the  liberator  of  his 
countrymen  from  their  Genoese  oppress- 
ors, was  welcomed  in  Paris  as  the  Wash- 
ington of  Europe,  and  was  invited  by  the 
National  Assembly  to  take  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  new  Department  of  France. 
A  people  who  have  for  four  centuries 
spent  their  whole  energies  in  desultory  re- 
bellion against  the  tyranny  of  alien  mas. 
ters  are  as  little  fitted  for  the  privileges  of 
self-government  as  were  the  liberated 
slaves  of  the  Southern  States,  or  the  na- 


*  For  many  of  the  statistics  in  this  paper, 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  M.  Paul  Boarde. 


tive  population  of  India.  Restlessness, 
love  of  intrigue,  and  unhealthy  excite- 
ment have  entered  into  their  blood.  The 
taint  is  as  hereditary  as  insanity,  and  it 
requires  a  more  powerful  remedy  than 
mere  time.  If  the  natural  outlet  is  de- 
nied to  it,  it  will  vent  itself  in  social  dis- 
order, in  political  intrigue,  or  in  private 
enmity.  In  Corsica  there  is  a  stronger 
element  of  disorder  than  the  mere  restless- 
ness born  of  centuries  of  rebellion  and 
bloodshed.  For  the  political  corruption, 
and  for  the  crimes  of  the  Vendetta,  which 
combine  to  make  the  State  of  Corsica  a 
disgrace  to  France,  the  fl|Pirit  of  clanship 
is  really  responsible.  The  clan  disap. 
peared  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
before  the  civilization  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  which  it  was  incompatible. 
In  Corsica  it  flourishes  side  by  side  with 
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the  advanced  and  elaborate  institutions  of 
Republican  Government,  with  all  of  which 
it  is  in  the  bitterest  antagonism.  The 
spiiit  of  the  clan  infects  oveiy  depart- 
ment of  the  State.  The  elections  are  cor- 
rupted by  it ;  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
are  tied  by  it ;  piivate  quarrels  are  spread 
and  embittered  by  it.  It  invades  the  law 
courts,  and  utterly  destroys  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  impartiality  of  their 
magistrates.  The  unit  in  Corsica  is  not 
the  individual.  It  is  the  clan.  The 
leader  or  patron  of  the  clan  is  generally  a 
person  of  considerable  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, both  of  which  must  be  at  the  service 
of  the  meanest  of  his  supporters  in  what- 
soever cause  he  may  require  it.  In  retuin, 
the  vote,  the  services,  and  even  the  life, 
of  the  clansman  are  at  the  disposition  of 
his  chief.  The  spirit  which  in  a  former 
Age  responded  to  the  call  to  arms  is  now 
perveited  to  secret  political  intrigue,  to 
the  suppoit  of  the  family  representative  at 
the  elections,  even  to  the  darker  services 
of  the  family  vendetta.  The  aggregation 
of  families  into  organized  clans  may  be 
observed  among  most  mountainous  coun- 
tries, where  the  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion have  prevented  any  central  organiza- 
tion powerful  enough  to  impose  laws. 
Men  driven  to  their  own  resources  for 
security  unite  themselves  into  families  or 
collections  of  families  for  mutual  defence. 
Under  good  government  the  clan  becomes 
no  longer  necessary  ;  but  the  abominable 
occupation  of  Corsica  by  the  Genoese, 
which  lasted  four  centuries,  was  no  gov- 
ernment at  all.  The  country  was  plun- 
dered, and  justice  was  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Men  without  the  support  of  a 
powerful  family,  and  without  any  legal 
protection,  felt  themselves  lost  if  they  re- 
mained isolated.  They  formed  alliances 
with  more  influential  families,  and  were 
willing  enough  to  perform  whatsoever  ser- 
vices were  required  of  them  in  return  for 
the  guaranteed  safety  of  their  families. 
A  Corsican  will  boast  of  the  number  of 
his  relations  as  an  Englishman  might  boast 
of  the  strength  of  his  arm.  The  duties 
of  the  patron  of  the  clan  are  not  confined 
to  the  exercise  of  political  influence  in  be- 
half of  his  constituents.  A  certain  patron 
of  an  important  clan  in  the  north  of  Cor- 
sica, whose  lands  are  scattered  among  a 
dozen  distant  communes,  has  turned  large 
tracts  of  arable  land  into  pasture  for  the 
free  use  of  his  tenants,  who,  moreover, 


have  the  privilege  of  cutting  whatsoever 
wood  they  require  from  his  plantations. 
His  generosity  is  not  thrown  away.  It 
has  gained  him  perhaps  an  additional  three 
hundred  voted.  The  supporters  who  in 
another  age  would  have  followed  him  to 
war  now  follow  him  to  the  poll.  A  client 
may  be  in  want  of  thirty  francs,  but  may 
be  unable  to  sell  the  wine  he  made  last 
vintage.  He  instantly  turns  to  his  pa- 
tron. The  wine  is  loaded  on  a  mule,  and 
a  journey  of  thirty  miles  has  to  be  made 
to  sell  the  wine  to  the  patron  who  does 
not  want  it.  A  Corsican  not  belonging 
to  a  clan — if  there  existed  such  an  anomaly 
— and  unable  to  rely  upon  the  support  of 
his  patron  in  the  critical  moments  in  his 
life  would,  in  the  present  political  con- 
dition of  Corsica,  be  in  a  more  pitiable 
state  than  he  would  have  been,  excom- 
municated seven  hundred  years  ago. 

One  must  have  lived  in  Corsica  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  success  at  the  elec- 
tions. At  first  sight  the  chiefs  of  clans 
would  seem  to  have  little  compensation 
for  their  various  services  to  their  clients  ; 
but  in  reality  they  enjoy  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent that  passion  which  ruled  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  Richelieu  and  Napoleon.  To 
lead  men,  to  uphold  their  interests  against 
their  enemies,  to  triumph  over  fallen  op- 
ponents—these are  the  functions  of  the 
chief  of  a  powerful  clan. 

The  first  three  months  of  each  year  in 
Corsica  are  periodically  taken  up  with  the 
elections  of  the  majors  andju^es  de  paix, 
both  of  which  offices  are  held  by  Corsi- 
cans.  The  roll  of  electors  is  made  up  by 
a  commission  presided  over  by  the  mayor  ; 
and  the  appeals  against  their  decision  are 
heard  by  ihejuge  de  paix,  who  in  reality 
makes  out  the  lists.  Now,  in  most  of  the 
communes  the  electors  are  di\  ided  between 
two  clans,  who  live  in  the  same  street,  and 
pass  each  other  a  dozen  times  a  day  with- 
out greeting.  The  victory  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other  is  often  decided  by  two  or 
three  votes,  and  it  is  therefore  of  im- 
mense importance  to  be  able  to  enroll  half 
a-dozen  friends,  or  strike  out  the  same 
number  of  enemies.  Upon  this  power 
depends  the  possession  of  the  mairie.  It 
is  easy  enough  for  the  juge  de  paix  to  add 
to  the  number  of  his  supporters.  Certain 
electors  belon^i;  to  two  communes,  either 
by  the  ties  of  marriage  or  by  being  land- 
lords in  both.  According  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  party,  they  vote  for  the  one  or  for 
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the  other.  If  they  belong  to  the  clan  op  • 
posite  to  that  of  ihejugedepaix,  he  finds 
that  thej  belocg  exclasively  to  another 
commune,  and  have  no  right  to  ?ote  in 
hid.  If  they  are  his  friends,  they  are  sent 
for  ;  and  if  they  cannot  come,  their  ? ote 
is  recorded  without  them.  He  can  fur- 
ther add  to  the  roll  of  his  friends  by  in- 
scribing the  names  of  electors  who  have 
left  the  commune  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  years  ago,  and  have  long  been  en- 
rolled in  the  commune  to  which  they  have 
removed.  At  St.  Florent,  a  commune 
with  two  hundred  electors,  the  majoiity 
is  generally  determined  by  four  or  five 
votes.  In  1884  \he  juge  de  paix  inscribed 
the  names  of  six  road-overseers  belonging 
to  neighboring  communes,  on  the  pretext 
that,  as  their  chief,  the  inspector  of  roads 
and  bridges,  lived  at  St.  Florent,  that 
commune  was  their  legal  place  of  abode. 
The  Cour  de  Cassation  reversed  this  de- 
cision by  an  order  dated  May  24.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  six  ovexscers|  had  voted  at 
the  elections  of  May  4.  Next  year  the 
juge  de  paix,  totally  disregarding  the  or- 
der of  the  Court,  again  inscribed  their 
names  ,  a  fresh  injunction  was  issued  ; 
and  the  party,  judging  that  this  source  of 
electors  was  exhausted,  were  dtiven  to 
seek  others.  Theie  are,  besideit,  a  dozen 
methods  of  preventing  adversaries  from 
voting.  The  simplest  is  to  refuse  them 
on  the  ground  of  insufficient  description. 
There  is  not  much  variety  in  the  surnames 
in  Corsica,  and  children  are  usually  given 
two  Christian  names.  By  inadvertence 
one  of  the  Christian  names  is  often  omitted 
from  the  roll  of  electors.  '*  You  call 
yourself  Bartoli  Pietri,"  the  mayor  says, 
politely.  **  There  aie  three  Bartoli  Pietri 
in  this  commune.  The  list  does  not  say 
whether  you  are  Baitoli- Francois,  or  Bar- 
toli-Pierre,  or  Bartoli -Ours.  You  are  not 
enrolled,  my  friend,  and  I  cannot  let  you 
vote."  The  mayor  is  perfectly  aware 
who  the  rejected  voter  is,  and  that  he  is 
an  enemy  of  the  clan.  * 

The  juge  de  2Xiix  is  not  unusually  him- 
self the  chief  of  a  powerful  clan.  He 
does  not  find  the  two  positions  incorapati- 
ble  ;  but  his  duties  to  the  clan  come  first. 
He  carries  on  his  official  work  after  the 
Corsican  principle — *•  For  friends,  eveiy- 
thing  ;  for  enemies,  nothing."  He  is 
placed  in  so  false  and  embariassing  a  po- 

♦  Protest  of  Electors  qf  Palneca,  1884. 


sition  that  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  he  ad- 
ministered the  laws  with  impartiality. 
His  position  of  clan  chief  must,  sooner  or 
later,  clash  with  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Suppose  he  weie  to  sentence  a  client  and 
an  enemy  to  the  same  punishment.  The 
client  would  regard  it  as  a  cruel  injustice, 
and  it  would  be  so  regarded  by  every  Cor- 
sican who  felt  the  conscience  of  the  clan. 
**  Very  well,  sir,"  the  client  would  say, 
*^  you  do  not  recognize  me.  It  is  not 
much  good  being  of  vour  party.  I  will 
consult  my  comrades  about  the  election  of 
a  juster  patron." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  to  a  Corsican  of  belonging  to 
the  clan  that  carries  the  elections.  The 
mayor  has  no  sooner  been  established  in 
the  mairie  than  he  throws  open  the  com- 
munal lands  to  his  supporters,  who  are 
free  to  enclose  it,  or  to  cultivate  it,  or  to 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  grazing  on  iU 
At  Olmetto  the  communal  lands,  once 
considerable,  have  now  almost  disappeared. 
When  the  commune  has  some  sale  to 
make,  such  as  of  timber,  the  mayor  ar- 
ranges that  the  tender  of  some  friend 
should  be  accepted,  and  when  the  day  ar- 
rives for  settlement  the  purchaser  files  an 
application  for  insolvency.  The  certifi- 
cate is  sent  to  Ajaccio  signed  by  the 
mayor,  counteisigned  by  the  municipal 
receiver — in  fact,  it  is  perfectly  in  order  ; 
— but  the  commune  touches  none  of  the 
money.  The  commune  exacts  a  small 
poll  tax  on  the  heads  of  cattle  grazed  on 
their  domains.  Accordingly,  the  mayor's 
fi  lends  have  ten  cattle  reckoned  as  one, 
and  his  enemies  count  ten  for  every  one 
of  theirs.  In  1866  at  Casamaccioli  the 
mayor  had  thirty-four  partisans  and  thirty- 
seven  enemies.  The  former  were  assessed 
at  87.55f.,  and  the  latter  at  1002.80  f. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  communes 
which  once  held  enormous  domains  are 
now  without  resource.  There  are  forests 
large  enough  to  require  the  services  of 
forest  guards  ;  but  the  communes  cannot 
even  afford  the  modest  salaries  of  those 
agents.  We  laugh  at  the  officials  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  who  have  to  wait  eighteen 
months  for  their  salaries.  In  Corsica — a 
department  of  France — there  are  forest 
guards  whose  salaries  are  six  years  in  ar- 
rears. This  poverty  of  the  communes  has 
paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  State.  Mag- 
nificent roads  cover  Corsica  from  end  to 
end,  and  railways  are  being  constructed 
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at  enormons  expense.  What  is  the  use 
of  all  this  ?  Apart  from  the  main  road 
between  Ajaccio  and  Bastia,  you  will  not 
meet  ten  wagons  in  a  day's  journey.  The 
people,  able  to  afiford  mules  only,  continue 
to  use  mule  transport  on  these  splendid 
roads  as  their  forefathers  did  upon  their 
old  irregular  mule- tracks. 

The  spirit  of  clanship  so  permeates  the 
whole  society  that  Corsica  is  really  divided 
by  it  into  friends  and  enemies.  From 
the  moment  that  a  mayor  assumes  his 
scarf  he  is  occupied  only  in  serving  his 
friends  or  in  frustrating  his  enemies.  He 
regards  the  Government  of  France  in 
much  the  same  light  in  which  his  ances- 
tors regarded  that  of  Genoa.  To  deceive 
it  by  false  documents,  either  to  avail  him- 
self of  its  favors  or  to  escape  the  require- 
ments of  its  service,  is  reckoned  a  fair 
transaction.  If  you  are  his  enemy,  ask 
no  certificate  from  the  mayor.  Were  you 
a  hundred  times  in  want  of  help,  he  will 
regard  you  as  a  rich  man.  If  you  are  his 
friend,  he  will  commit  almost  any  irregu- 
larity to  serve  you.  A  friend  is  in  tem- 
porary want  of  help.  He  has  a  daughter 
thirty-five  years  old.  The  mayor  grants  a 
certificate  establishing  the  woman  a  new- 
bom  infant,  and  the  public-assistance  fund 
grants  an  allowance.*  A  friend  wishes  to 
escape  completely  from  military  service. 
The  mayor  furnishes  him  with  a  certificate 
establishing  that  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  a 
widow.  The  gendarmerie  who  paid  a 
visit  to  this  eldest  son  of  a  widow  found 
him  living  with  his  father,  who  was  in 
rude  health,  and  discovered  a  brother  a 
good  deal  older  than  this  ''  eldest  son.'^ 
In  fact,  it  is  the  general  rule  that  the  rich 
people  draw  the  State  poor  rates,  for  it  is 
the  rich  people  who  nave  influence  and 
belong  to  the  powerful  clan. 

Endless  roguery  is  resorted  to  to  escape 
from  military  service.  A  friend  some- 
times requests  the  mayor  not  to  register 
the  birth  of  a  son.  Years  afterward,  a 
day  or  two  before  the  conscription^  the 
military  authorities  receive  an  anonymous 
letter  denouncing  the  young  man  who  has 
thus  escaped  his  legal  obligations,  and  he 
is  promptly  entered  in  the  registers  with 
the  date  of  his  birth,  and  the  words 
**  omitted  *  par  oublU  *'  Favors  without 
end  to  friends,  annoyances  without  end  to 
enemies,  must  bring  their  natural  conse- 

•  Gommune  of  Ajaooio. 


quence — ^an  exasperation  difficult  for  an 
Englishman  to  imagine.  Picture  a  little 
mountain  village  divided  between  two  hos- 
tile parties  whose  every  passion  is  stirred 
by  a  fierce  electioneering  contest  for  three 
months  in  the  year.  The  day  comes,  and 
one  party  triumphs — probably  by  an  in- 
justice of  which  it  is  proud.  Day  after 
day  the  vanquished  must  meet  their  con- 
querors in  the  village  street,  and  writhe 
under  truculent  triumph.  The  men  are  so 
plunged  in  the  interests  of  their  petty  poli- 
tics that  they  seldom  do  any  wors.  Their 
electioneering  quarrels  are  often  embittered 
by  hereditary  family  hatreds.  There  is 
no  wonder  then  that  Corsica  surpasses  all 
civilized  European  countries  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  crimes  of  violence. 

The  reader  will  ask  why,  if  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  petty  officials  is  so  glaring,  the 
sufferers  do  not  appeal  to  the  Executive 
for  redress.  The  answer  is  that  they  do, 
but  generally  without  much  hope  that 
their  petition  will  be  answered.  To  touch 
a  mayor  or  a  ju^e  dt  paix  is  to  strike  at 
the  existence  of  an  entire  clan  :  a  step 
which  the  local  Executive,  following  the 
example  of  their  predecessors,  are  loath  to 
take.  Injunctions  are  obtained  in  the 
superior  court,  the  decision  of  a  juge  de 
paix  is  reversed  ;  but  before  the  ponder- 
ous machinery  of  law  can  be  set  in  motion 
the  influence  of  the  powerful  clan  has  ren- 
dered its  action  abortive.  I  will  speak  by 
and  by  of  the  independent  attitude  of  the 
gendarmerie  ;  they  have  no  power  over 
the  mayor,  be  his  actions  ever  so  auda- 
ciously illegal.  One  of  the  recent  mayors 
of  Sarterre,  a  town  of  five  or  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  learned  that  the  gendarmes 
had  laid  an  information  against  one  of  his 
friends  for  not  stamping  a  document. 
The  mayor  informed  the  gendarmes  that 
he  had  dispensed  with  the  necessity  for 
stamps,  and  ordered  them  to  withdraw 
their  information.  The  prefect  of  Cor* 
sica  was  obliged  to  interfere  in  this  strange 
conflict. 

Perhaps  the  gravest  evil  in  Corsica  is 
that  there  is  no  confidence  in  the  tribu- 
nals. The  lower  courts  are  administered 
by  ih^juges  depaiz.  They  are  members 
of  a  clan  ;  the  higher  courts  depend  on 
juries  with  clan  influence  also.  Indeed, 
if  the  magistrates'  impartiality  were  irre- 
proachable, it  would  not  be  believed  in. 
The  members  of  his  clan  who  were  ac- 
quitted would  regard  it  as  an  act  of  per- 
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sonai  friendship  ;  an  enemy,  if  con- 
demned, howsoever  guilty,  would  attrib- 
ute his  conviction  to  malice.  Unhappily, 
the  magistrates  are  in  so  false  a  position 
that  they  are  not  impartial,  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  an  accused  person  to  know  the 
clan  sympathies  of  the  jury  by  whom  he 
is  to  be  tried  to  be  certain  beforehand 
whether  he  will  be  acquitted  or  con- 
demned. In  civil  actions  the  plaintiff  is 
pretty  sure  to  have  secured  powerful  in- 
fluence before  he  ventures  to  plead  his 
case  before  the  court.  In  criminal  cases 
the  sentences  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence.  When  long 
sentences  are  passed,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  convict  will  complete  his  punish- 
ment if  he  be  of  a  good  clan.  A  man 
sentenced  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude 
for  violence  received  an  almost  immediate 
reversal  of  his  sentence.  A  man  who 
may  be  seen  every  day  in  the  streets  of 
Ajaccio  led  the  deadly  attack  on  the  jour- 
nalist St.  Elene.  His  friends  will  tell  you 
that  St.  Elene  died  of  his  wounds ;  his 
enemies,  that  his  death  resulted  from  nat- 
ural causes.  Howsoever  that  may  be,  the 
man  in  question  was  sentenced  to  three 
months  in  jail  ;  but  all  the  world  knows 
that  he  never  underwent  his  punishment, 
and  that  he  holds  the  position  in  the  city 
police  that  he  held  before. 

Are  the  Gorsicans  to  be  altogether 
blamed  for  their  hardened  incredulity  on 
the  subject  of  legal  justice  ?  Since  the 
days  when  law  was  first  found  necessary 
to  protect  society,  law  badly  administered 
has  produced  one  invariable  result.  The 
offspring  of  legal  anarchy  is  crime,  and 
the  criminality  in  Corsica  shows  to  what 
a  frightful  depth  the  tribunals  of  the  isl- 
and nave  suuk.  Corsicans,  trained  by 
four  centuries  of  armed  resistance  to  their 
Genoese  oppressors,  accustomed  by  the 
traditions  or  their  race  to  rely  on  them- 
selves to  avenge  injuries,  and  fearing  little 
from  an  administration  that  has  already 
proved  itself  incompetent  to  enforce  or- 
der, naturally  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  An  insult  is  offered,  or  a  political 
dispute  arises  :  what  is  easier  than  the  dis- 
charge of  a  gun  or  a  stab  with  a  dagger  ? 
The  maquis  is  near,  and  there  one  is  safe. 
No  one  who  did  not  know  the  disorder  in 
which  the  country  is  plunged  could  un- 
derstand the  enormous  proportion  of 
crimes  against  the  person  and  the  alarming 
increase  of  band'titsm.     The  fact  is  that 


nine  out  of  every  ten  crimes  are  the  result 
of  personal  quarrels  and  family  feuds. 
Scarcely  one  is  from  motives  of  lobbery. 
Where  one  half  of  the  population  op- 
presses the  other  half,  the  continual  injus- 
tice and  petty  illegality  will  goad  the  op- 
pressed into  a  state  bordering  on  insanity. 
A  dog  killed  in  a  vineyard  was  the  reason 
given  for  the  vendetta  between  the  Roc- 
chini  and  the  Tafani,  which  made  eleven 
victims.  The  part  the  dog  played  in  the 
matter  is  easily  understood  :  the  hatred 
between  the  two  families  was  sufficient, 
apart  from  the  dog. 

In  the  political  sleep  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire feuds  burned  low.  The  Government 
indicated  whom  it  wished  elected,  and 
competition  naturally  died  out.  Such  a 
despotism  was  good  for  Corsica.  Elec- 
toral quarrels  were  impossible  ;  and,  as 
one  party  could  no  longer  triumph  over 
another,  there  was  less  hatred,  less  injus- 
tice, and  fewer  crimes  of  viofence.  The 
annual  return  of  murder  cases  tried  at 
Bastia  fell  from  113  to  35.  Since  1871  it 
has  risen  again  to  72  ;  and  the  reports  of 
the  gendarmerie  for  1886  give  the  appall- 
ing number  of  136 — one  for  every  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  or  four  times  more 
than  the  number  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  Out  of  the  135,  52  followed  imme- 
diately upon  election  disputes  ;  56  were 
the  result  of  vendetta.  Is  it  from  a  wish 
not  to  sweep  away  all  traces  of  ancient 
customs  that  the  enlightened  French  Gov- 
ernment will  not  take  the  one  step  that 
would  stamp  out  these  abuses  ?  In  the  days 
when  men  had  to  depend  on  their  own 
arms  for  justice,  vengeance  that  slept  not 
seemed  far  nobler  than  humility  or  resig- 
nation. To  ourselves  Corsican  vengeance 
is  at  one  time  ludicrous,  at  another  horri- 
ble, always  an  anachronism  ;  but  it  is  only 
because  we  live  under  laws  which  are  ad- 
ministered that  we  regard  it  so.  Any 
strong-handed  Government  can  force  its 
tribunals  to  be  respected ;  but  France 
seems  to  treat  Corsica  only  as  a  museum 
of  obsolete  customs.  The  result  is  that 
Corsicans  to-day  feel  for  a  murderer  pity 
and  admiration  akin  to  that  which  our 
grandfathers  displayed  toward  him  who 
had  killed  his  man  in  duel.  It  is  the  man 
'*  in  trouble"  who  has  a  claim  upon  his 
friends.  If  he  turns  bandit,  they  feed 
him  and  protect  him  against  the  gendar- 
merie. If  he  is  arrested,  every  means 
will  be  exhausted  to  secure  his  acquittal. 
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Thus,  witnesses  to  a  murder  aro  very  diffi- 
cult to  get :  evideuce  against  the  accused 
will  render  the  witness  an  enemy  to  the 
clan.  At  an  election  at  Palneca,  in  1881, 
a  murder  was  attempted  in  the  village 
square,  in  the  presence  of  sixty  people. 
Not  a  witness  could  be  got.  Every  one 
of  them  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
of  it.  Even  the  wounded  man  himself, 
when  he  had  recovered  from  a  bullet  in 
the  neck,  stated  that  he  could  not  imagine 
who  had  Rred  upon  htm.  He  had  had 
enough,  and  wanted  no  second  bullet. 
The  prosecution  was  abandoned. 

When  a  jury  is  composed  of  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  accused,  the  results  are  ex- 
traordinary.  Some  feign  stupidity  and 
deafness.  They  did  not  hear  the  witness 
make  such-and-such  a  statement,  or  they 
understood  him  to  say  the  opposite.  The 
result  of  all  this  intimidation  is  that  the 
Corsioans  themselves,  who  have  strained 
every  nerve  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the 
law,  are  the  first  to  find  that  arm  too  weak 
to  protect  them.  The  very  family  that 
has  exerted  itself  to  protect  a  murderer 
finds  that  the  murdered  are  not  adequately 
avenged,  and,  when  the  court  rises,  the 
work  of  the  juries  is  finished  with  a  gun- 
shot. Chiarelli  is  spntcnped  to  ten  months 
in  prison  for  blinding  Foata  with  a  pistol 
shot.  '*  It  is  not  enough  for  an  eye," 
Foata  says  ;  and  when  Chiarelli  returns 
from  prison,  he  kills  him.* 

In  1887,  in  the  public  square  at  Sartcne, 
the  body  of  a  man  lay  murdered.  His 
wife  appeared,  dragging  her  frightened 
children  after  her.  She  put  their  fingers 
in  his  wounds  ;  she  smeared  their  faces 
with  their  father's  blood,  and,  with  teni- 
blo  imprecations,  made  them  swear  to 
avenge  him. 

The  cross  is  a  threat  of  death,  and  he 
who  finds  it  drawn  upon  his  door  knows 
that  he  must  look  for  no  quarter.  In  de- 
crees forbidding  the  carrying  of  arms  in 
certain  districts,  exception  is  officially 
made  in  the  case  of  persons  notoriously 
**  en  etat  d^inimitiL'^  The  vendetta 
neither  sleeps  nor  knows  where  it  may 
stop.  It  is  not  confined  to  two  persons. 
The  quarrels  of  individuals  are  taken  up 
by  whole  families.  Not  even  collateral 
branches  are  exempt,  and  women  must 
take   their  chances   with   the  men.     In- 


*  Sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude, 
December  8, 1884. 


deed,  revenge  is  more  aitistically  com- 
plete when  the  blow  falls  upon  the  beauti- 
ful and  gifted.  In  1856  one  Joseph  An- 
toine  injured  a  girl  named  Sanfranchi. 
Thirty  years  passed,  and  the  story  was 
foigotten  ;  but  on  the  14th  of  August, 
188ti,  the  nephew  of  Sanfranchi  encoun- 
tered Antoine  on,  perhaps,  the  first  occa- 
sion he  had  ventured  far  from  his  house. 
He  shot  the  man  down  like  a  dog. 

Threatened  persons  remain  shut  up  for 
months,  or  even  years,  in  their  houses, 
built,  as  all  Corsican  houses  are,  like  a 
fortress.*  If  they  wish  to  go  out  for  a 
moment  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  on  the 
threshold,  a  scout  goes  before  and  recon  • 
noitres.  In  the  district  of  Sartene  bands 
of  armed  men  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
the  road.  It  is  a  man  "en  inimitii^* 
travelling  from  one  village  to  another.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  vendetta  be- 
tween the  Rocchini  and  the  Tafani,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  eleven  pirsons 
and  the  execution  of  one  of  the  principal 
criminals.  In  this  extraordinary  case  two 
entire  families  took  to  the  maquis,  and 
waged  a  guerilla  war  upon  each  other  ; 
each  in  turn  was  assisted  by  the  gendar- 
merie, who  had  made  disgraceful  alliance 
with  bandits  in  order  to  effect  their  ar- 
rests. Contrary  to  custom,  some  of  these 
bandits  became  brigandn.  As  a  rule  per- 
sons outside  their  quarrel  are  never  mo- 
lested by  them.  They  are  merely  outlavs. 
The  Rocchini  who  was  guillotined  in  1888 
(the  first  execution  for  many  years)  boasted 
that  he  was  only  twenty-two,  and  had 
killed  seven  persons  with  his  own  hand. 
Confident  of  a  reprieve,  he  continued  to 
regard  himself  as  a  hero,  until  the  day  of 
his  execution.  When  all  hope  was  gone 
he  sank  into  the  most  abject  state  of  cow- 
ardice, which  lasted  until  the  end. 

The  vendetta  may  sometimes  be  closed 
by  a  formal  treaty  between  the  parties. 
An  election  dispute  at  San  Gavino  di  Oar- 
bini,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1878,  re- 
sulted in  the  murder  of  a  Pietri  by  a 
Nicoli.  In  the  vendetta  that  followed 
three  Nicoli  and  one  Pietri  fell  in  succes- 


'  Four  thick  stone  walls,  pierced  by  two  or 
three  windows  in  the  upper  story,  coDstitnte 
the  usnftl  model.  The  ground  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  stables  ;  and  the  first  floor  is 
reached  by  an  external  ladder,  oTerlooked  by 
a  loophole,  from  which  a  cannon-ball  or  a 
heavy  stone  can  be  dropped  on  the  head  of 
an  unwelcome  visitor. 
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si  on.  Both  families  had  takrn  to  the 
maquis.  The  Pr^et  and  one  of  the 
Deputies  of  Corsica  inteifered  ;  and  at  a 
great  meeting,  a  formal  treaty,  binding 
the  parties  to  bury  the  past,  was  drawn 
np  and  signed.  Like  treaties  between 
States  it  laiited  only  as  long  as  neither 
party  wished  to  break  it.  The  Nicoli 
counted  three  victims,  and  the  Pietri  only 
two.  The  former  reopened  the  vendetta 
to  murder  another  Pietri.  The  Nicoli 
broke  through  a  second  treaty,  and  killed 
a  fourth.  The  third  treaty  has  been  ob- 
served hitherto.  This  case  has  gone  three 
times  before  the  Assize  Court ;  but  each 
time  the  jury  has  acquitted  the  accused  on 
the  ground  that  a  written  treaty  wipes  out 
the  past. 

There  are  between  five  and  six  hundred 
bandits  in  Corsica  to-day.  Some  of  them, 
it  is  truo,  are  men  who  have  preferred 
wandering  for  years  among  the  mountains 
to  undergoing  a  few  days  imprisonment ; 
but  the  majority  aie  guilty  of  darker 
Climes.  If  a  man  is  accused  of  theft  he 
will  first  take  to  the  maquis,  and  thence 
as  a  bandit  intimidate  witnesses  and  in- 
trigue among  the  jury,  until  be  thinks  it 
safe  to  give  himself  up.  Without  these 
manoeuvres,  he  would  not  trust  himself  to 
the  justice  of  the  court.  Unless  they 
greatly  excel  them  in  numbers,  the  gen- 
darmes never  attempt  the  arrest  of  ban- 
dits ;  for  a  bandit  is  a  desperate  man, 
and,  since  death  sentences  are  never 
passed,  the  murder  of  a  gendaime  or  two 
will  not  place  him  in  a  worse  position. 

The  tax  of  supporting  a  bandit  is  not 
without  its  compensations.  Bandits  are  a 
hidden  power  in  the  country.  They  con- 
trol the  petty  elections ;  they  menace 
those  who  are  hostile  to  their  own  fiiends. 
Thus,  while  the  existence  of  six  hundred 
of  them  is  a  real  danger  to  public  security, 
it  is  no  small  advantage  to  a  Corsican  to 
be  related  to  a  bandit.  Vou  support, 
pay,  protect,  the  bandit ;  and  in  return 
he  places  his  gun  at  your  disposal.  It  is 
an  exchange  of  services.  '*  He  has  a 
bandit  in  his  service''  is  a  common  ex- 
pression. Are  you  in  debt  ?  The  bandit 
will  gain  you  time.  Are  you  disputing 
the  ownership  of  property  ?  The  bandit 
will  show  your  opponent  he  is  wrong. 
Have  you  land  on  which  shepherds  tres- 
pass  ?  He  will  keep  them  off.  In  a  word, 
the  bandit  is  the  Judge  Lynch  of  Corsica, 
and  is  invoked  instead  of  the  Courts. 


There  is  not  space  within  which  to 
sketch  in  detail  the  life  uf  the  celebrated 
Bellacoscia  family,  who  ruled  the  moun- 
tains for  forty  5  cars.  Two  brothers,  on 
some  tiifling  quarrel  with  a  mayor,  mur- 
dered him,  and  took  to  the  maquis  in 
1 848.  They  established  themselves  in  an 
almost  impregnable  valley  near  Bccagnano 
called  Pentica.  Thence  they  controlled 
the  elections,  terrorized  over  their  ene- 
mies, and  defied  the  gendarmes  for  forty 
years.  For  their  various  crimes  they  were 
each  condemned  to  death  four  times,  and, 
doubtless,  would  have  received  other  sen- 
tences had  not  the  authorities  seen  the  hn- 
mor  of  sentencing  to  death  men  who  had 
defeated  the  gendaimes  in  every  expedi- 
tion againnit  them.  They  amassed  prop- 
erty, mairied  their  daughters  well,  and 
procured  situations  for  their  sons-in-law 
with  paternal  solicitude.  As  age  giew  on 
them  they  desired  to  re-enter  society.  In 
1 869  they  petitioned  the  Empress  Eugenie 
in  person  ;  but  their  record  of  crime  was 
too  great.  They  hlave  since,  like  Vidocq, 
offered  to  turn  detectives  against  the  other 
bandits.  Their  fall  came  two  years  ago. 
The  railroad  from  Ajaccio  to  Bastia  was 
surveyed  to  pass  close  to  Pentica,  crown 
land  which  they  had  the  audacity  to  call 
their  own.  They  attacked  the  woikmen, 
and  a  French  regiment  to  disperse  them 
was  despatched  immediately.  Their  houses 
and  property  were  seized,  and  it  is  said* 
that  they  escaped  to  the  Continent  ;  but 
it  is  whispered  among  Corsicans  that 
they  are  still  ip  hiding  among  the  moun- 
tains and  biding  their  time  for  vengeance. 

Now  let  us  see  what  Corsica  costs  the 
French.  In  1886  the  finances  showed  a 
deficit  of  12,921,253  francs.  While  the 
rest  of  France  were  taxed  seventy-five 
ftancs  a  head,  the  Corsicans  were  paying 
twenty.  Frenchmen  made  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

Roads  and  railroads  are  being  made  at 
enormous  oost  for  the  use  of  half-barbar- 
ous people,  in  a  country  where  600  bandits 
are  allowed  to  be  at  large.  The  work  is 
carried  on  by  Italians,  for  the  Corsicans 
are  too  lazy  to  woik.  The  railway  from 
Ajaccio  to  Bastia  cost  £3,000,000,  of 
which  Corsica  paid  not  one  penny. 
Every  acre  of  land  valued  by  a  Corsican 
jury  was  sold  to  the  Government  at  seven 
or  eight  times  its  value.  The  opposition 
and  the  dishoresty  were  so  great  that  it 
was  determined  that  if  the  Corsican  jury's 
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award  exceeded  the  GovernmeDt  estimate 
Corsica  should  pay  the  difference,  and, 
since  the  jury  contained  a  majority  of 
Corsicans,  the  Prefet  submitted  numbers 
to  them  instead  of  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers. Moreover,  the  projected  lines  from 
Fiumorbo  to  Bonifacio,  and  from  Ajaccio 
to  ProprianOy  wore  abandoned. 

There  will  be  no  hope  for  Corsica  until 
clanship  is  abolished.  Not  long  ago  the 
Prefet  was  authorized  to  disburse  a  secret- 
service  fund.  In  Ajaccio  alone  3,000 
francs  were  paid  for  information  about  a 
bandit  to  a  family  who  had  a  vendetta 
against  him.  In  this  way  the  Second  Em- 
pire spent  200,000  francs  in  one  year. 
In  proposing  remedies  one  might  naturally 
suggest  that  Continentals  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  various  offices  and  to  the 
juries ;  but  that  would  be  a  mistake. 
The  former  measure  would  alienate  the 
Corsicans ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  Con- 
tinental juries,  unable  to  understand  the 
involved  evidence  of  native  witnesses, 
would  invariably  acquit.  Appointments 
of  1,800  francs  a  year  could  not  attract 
Continentals  to  live  in  uncivilized  villages.* 

Perhaps  an  influx  of  colonists  from  the 
Continent  might  weaken  the  clan  spirit. 
Corsica  could  support  three  times  its  pres- 
ent population  ;  but  how  can  we  expect 
that  colonists  should  settle  in  a  country 
where  properly  is  so  insecure  ?  Travellers 
are  safe  enough  in  Corsica.  They  have 
no  property.  Colonists  could  not  remain 
a  week  in  the  country.     How  could  they 


expect  that  their  vested  rights  should  be 
respected  when,  owing  to  the  quasi-com- 
munal system,  encouraged  by  the  clan 
spirit,  even  the  land  titles  of  the  natives 
are  in  continual  dispute  ?  The  true  rem- 
edy is  to  apply  the  law.  The  gendarmes, 
like  Sysiphus,  ever  wearily  push  up  the 
rock  of  Corsican  custom,  and  the  law 
courts  ever  let  it  fall  back  on  their  tired 
shoulders. 

Pensioned  police  might  be  employed  as 
magistrates.  As  it  is,  clanship  supports 
local  officials  in  wrongdoing.  If  the  Pr6  • 
fet  accuses  one  of  these,  the  deputies  make 
charges  against  the  Pr6fet.  They  are 
themselves  clansmen.  Since  the  tribunals 
are  often  under  the  influence  of  ono  clan, 
let  clanship  be  broken  down.  Let  the 
Pi  efet  have  the  independence  to  dismiss  a 
magistrate  guilty  oi  illegalities  ;  let  no 
mayor  who  abuses  his  office  go  unpun- 
ished ;  and,  above  all,  let  the  punishment 
for  murder  be  death.  If  Corsicans  once 
have  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their 
courts,  banditism  will  pass  away^  and  a 
great  national  disgrace  to  France  will  be 
wiped  out. 

Corsica  is  an  island  of  great  natural  re- 
sources. Its  neglected  forests  of  timber, 
its  acres  of  untilled  vineyard,  and  its  miles 
of  unplanted  olive  land,  might  make  it 
ono  of  the  richest  departments  of  France. 
Even  the  money  that  has  been  spent  upon 
it  entitles  it  to  greater  attention. — Na- 
tional  Review. 
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Few  literary  events,  in  this  country  or 
America,  have  been  witnessed  of  late 
years,  in  one  way  more  significant  than 
the  abnormal  success  of  a  certain  English 
novel.  I  moan  the  Robert  EUmere  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Of  its  intrinsic 
merits  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak,  for 
those  even  who  would  be  disposed  to  esti- 
mate them  most  highly,  would  admit  them 
to  be  quite  incommensurate  with  the  in- 
terest the  book  excited.  Its  interest,  or 
at  least  its  exceptional  interest,  lay  entirely 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Gorsioa,  proportion- 
ately,  farnishes  the  greatest  nnmber  of  tm- 
j^oyts  in  the  Goniinental  administration  of 
France. 


in  the  subject ;  and  when  I  call  its  ab- 
normal success  significant,  I  mean  that  it 
was  significant  on  account  of  the  light  it 
threw,  not  on  the  writer,  but  on  the  men- 
tal condition  of  her  readers.  In  this  way 
it  exhibited  three  things — first,  the  amount 
of  unformulated  scepticism  prevalent 
among  the  Christian  public  ;  secondly, 
the  eagerness  of  this  public  to  understand 
its  own  scepticisms  more  clearly  ;  and 
lastly,  its  eagerness  to  discover  that,  what- 
ever its  scepticism  might  take  from  it, 
something  would  still  be  left  it,  which 
was  really  the  essence  of  Christianity.  In 
other  words,  the  popularity  of  Robert  EU* 
mere  is  mainly  an  expression  of  the  preva- 
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leDce  of  the  devout  idea  that  the  essence 
of  ChristiaDity  will  somehow  suivive  its 
doctrines. 

The  same  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  pros- 
perity  of  numerous  journals,  which  are 
animated  by  the  same  idea,  and  supported 
by  thoso  who  share  it.  It  will  be  enough 
to  mention  two  of  them — The  Review  of 
Reviews  and  The  Spectator,  The  latter 
echoes  the  tone  of  a  large  educated  pub- 
lic ;  and  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Stead,  al- 
though he  bears  witness  of  himself,  the 
former  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  ' '  all 
English-speaking  folk." 

I  mention  this  novel,  and  these  two  sue* 
ceseful  journals,  merely  as  a  means  of  put- 
ting with  some  precision  a  fact  which,  if 
put  vaguely,  it  is  haidly  possible  to  dis- 
cuss. AH  three  publications,  then,  re- 
semble  each  other  in  the  following  way. 
They  all  three  of  theui  have  a  similar 
moral  tone  ;  they  have  all  of  them  a  de- 
votional tone,  and  that  is  similar  also  ; 
and  their  morals  and  their  devoutness  are 
those  of  the  severest  traditional  Christian- 
ity, with  its  special  sectarian  features  not 
softened  but  accentuated.  Both  the  jour- 
nals in  question,  if  they  would  praise  or 
condemn  conduct,  are  accustomed  to  do 
so  by  saying  that  it  is,  or  is  not,  Chris- 
tian ;  and  how  to  live  like  a  Christian  is 
the  one  problem  of  the  novelist.  And  yet 
all  three  are  in  agreement  as  to  one  funda- 
mental doctrine,  which  Mrs.  Ward  ex- 
presses with  trenchant  brevity — namely, 
*  *  Miracles  do  not  happen. ' ' 

Let  us  expand  this  phrase  into  its  most 
important  specific  meanings.  It  means 
that  Christ  was  in  no  sense  a  miraculous 
person  ;  but  that  he  was  born  like  other 
men,  and  died  like  other  men  ;  that  he 
differed  from  other  men  in  degree  only, 
not  in  kind,  just  as  any  saint  might  differ 
from  any  sinner.  It  means  also  that  the 
records  of  Christ*s  life  are  not  more  accu- 
rate than  any  ordinary  biographies  ;  while 
as  for  the  Epistles,  they  illustrate  Christ's 
teaching  merely  as  Plato  has  illustrated 
the  teaching  of  Socrates. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  views  of  that 
large  number  of  persons — active  teachers 
and  silent  sjmpatnetic  disciples,  who  con- 
eeive  themselves  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
Christian  Church  of  the  future — a  Church 
which  will  not  destroy  but  inherit  the 
power  of  the  Christianity  of  the  past. 
And,  indeed,  such  persons  form  a  very  im- 
portant body,  the  position  and  prospects 
Nkw  Sbbzis.— Vol.  LVI.,  No.  1. 


of  which  are  well  worth  considering.  For 
the  world,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  three 
courses  open  to  it — to  submit  itself  openly 
to  the  uncompromising  dogmatism  of 
Rome  ;  to  free  itself  from  the  fetters  of 
Christianity  altogether  ;  or  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  a  Christianity  such  as  these 
persons  hope  for. 

The  point,  therefore,  which  I  propose 
to  consider  is,  whether  this  hope  of  theirs 
is  based  on  any  reality,  or  merely  on  prej- 
udice or  self-delusion  ;  or  whether  to  some 
extent  it  may  not  be  based  on  both.  Our 
preliminary  question  and  its  answer  will 
be  found  to  be  very  simple.  If  all  the 
traditional  doctrines  as  to  Christ's  nature 
are  discarded,  is  anything  left  us  that  we- 
can  honestly  call  Christianity  ?  With  a 
ceitain  reservation  which  will  be  dwelt  on 
presently,  we  answer  to  this,  Yes — a  great 
deal  is  left.  Christianity,  even  according 
to  the  most  rigid  apostles  of  orthodoxy, 
is  not  merely  a  body  of  historical  or  meta- 
physical propositions.  It  is  a  rule  of  life, 
a  way  of  looking  at  life,  and  a  certain  in- 
ward disposition  of  which  these  things  aie 
the  result.  To  be  just,  to  be  pure,  to  be 
forbearing,  to  be  forgiving,  to  help  others 
and  have  the  longing  to  help  them — these 
are  duties  or  virtues  which  commend 
themselves  to  a  part  of  our  nature,  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  assents  to  or  even 
considers  such  propositions  as  that  Christ 
was  born  of  a  virgin,  that  he  was  begotten 
before  all  worlds,  or  that  he  withered  a 
fig-tree  by  his  curse.  And  if  this  be  true 
of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  it  is  equally  true 
of  his  character  as  an  example  of  it.  His 
personality,  like  his  precepts,  owes  its 
hold  upon  men  to  their  moral  and  emo- 
tional, not  their  intellectual  nature.  Thus 
the  impulse  which  leads  them  to  take  up 
their  cross  and  deny  themselves,  to  visit 
the  sick,  to  suffer  for  the  suffering,  to 
cleanse  their  own  hearts  from  malevolent^ 
or  degrading  passions,  and  to  reverence 
the  teacher  who  has  been  an  example  of 
all  these  excellencies,  is  an  impulse  which 
refuses  to  extinguish  itself  merely  because 
science  and  history  have  altered  our  views 
with  regard  to  that  teacher's  pedigree  ; 
nor  will  his  heroism  in  dying  for  the  truth 
affect  us  any  the  less,  because  we  have 
learned  to  believe  that,  having  died  for  it, 
he  had  not  the  solace  of  at  once  coming 
to  life  again.  In  other  words,  not  as  a 
theological  doctrine,  but  as  a  psychological 
fact,  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
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is  within  Ciirietiaos— even  the  most  ortho- 
dox. It  is  not  in  their  knowledge  ;  it  is 
in  themselves  :  and  it  is  only  natural  to 
expect  that  the  men  of  whom  this  i^  true 
will  not  even  contemplate  the  idea  of  com- 
mitting ftpiritaal  suicide,  because  the  views 
of  history  happen  to  have  undergone  a 
revolution. 

All  this  might  be  put  in  much  more 
touching  language  ;  but  for  our  present 
purpose  it  is  better  to  state  things  dryly  ; 
and  the  admission  I  have  just  made  is,  at 
all  events,  abundantly  clear.  A  large  pait 
of  orthodox  and  traditional  Chtistianit^r  — 
and  the  part  most  intimately  connected 
with  practical  life  and  character — has  sur- 
vived and  is  surviving  the  discredit  of  or- 
thodoxy and  tradition.  The  question, 
however,  is  not  whether  this  part  sur- 
vives, but  whether  it  survives  unchanged  ; 
and  to  what  extent  it  can  honestly  appro- 
ptiate  the  name  of  the  whole. 

A  name  in  a  case  like  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  ;  and  if  it  is  used  in  a  mis- 
leading and  illicit  way,  there  is  no  species 
of  fraud  which  should  be  exposed  with 
less  tenderness.  For  what  we  have  here 
to  do  with  is  no  question  of  etymology. 
Names  are  of  different  kinds.  Some  re- 
tain their  original  and  simple  meaning. 
Others,  by  the  time  they  come  into  gen- 
eial  use,  have  acquired  a  meaning,  which 
€t}  mologically  is  quite  accidental,  but 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  belong 
to  them  none  the  lehs.  The  words 
**  Christian"  and  "  Christianity"  are  woids 
of  this  class  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  more  complete  and  striking  exam- 
ples of  it.  A  Christian  has  meant,  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  a  man  distin- 
guished, among  other  thing,  by  a  belief 
that  Christ  is  God  ;  and  the  accumulated 
associations  of  all  that  immense  period 
have  made  this  part  of  the  word*s  meaning 
perhaps  the  most  unquestioned  and  promi- 
nent part.  It  need  not  for  that  reason  be 
necessatily  the  most  essential.  That  is 
precisely  the  question — is  it  so  ?  Or  is  it 
merely  prominent  accidental.y,  and  not 
essential  at  all  f  And  will  the  word,  with 
this  part  of  its  meaning  dropped,  be  a 
virtual  equivalent  to  the  word  with  this 
meaning  included  ?  In  old  days,  when 
one  spoke  of  an  Axminster  carpet,  a  car- 
pat  was  designated  which  was  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  and  at  the  same  time  which 
was  made  at  the  town  of  Axminster. 
Such  carpets  are  now  made  at  Axminster 


no  longer  ;  but  carpets  of  the  same  kind 
are  made  elsewhere.  They  still,  however, 
are  called  AxmiuKter  carpets.  Here  is  a 
esse  in  which  the  most  prominent  mean- 
ing of  a  teim  is  dropped,  and  in  which 
the  essential  meaning  is  still  retained. 
Now,  is  the  case  of  the  words  Christian 
and  Christianity  the  same  f  la  it  no 
more  essential  to  a  Christian  that  he  should 
believe  Christ  to  be  God,  than  it  is  to  a 
carpet  of  a  particular  quality  of  pile,  that 
it  should  be  made  at  a  town  in  Devon, 
shire  ?  I  propose  to  point  out  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  essential  ;  and  that 
though,  if  we  were  all  using  the  word 
Chri:>tian  for  the  first  time,  we  might  ap- 
ply it  with  equal  propriety  to  any  one 
who  revered  Christ,  we  cannot  apply  it  so 
now.  without  a  distinct  spiiitual  fiaud. 

My  meaning  in  saying  this  is,  until  I 
have  actually  explained  it,  almost  certain 
to  be  mistaken.  In  order  to  make  it 
c!ear,  let  me  repeat  what  I  have  said  al- 
ready. Chiistianity  hitherto  has  meant  a 
union  of  two  elements,  of  which  one  is 
moral  and  emotional,  the  other  doctrinal. 
We  may  call  one  the  Christianity  of  the 
heart,  the  other  the  Christianity  of  the 
intellect.  These  two  elements,  although 
always  separable  in  thought,  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  inseparable  in  reality* 
What  is  now  being  urged  on  ns  is  that 
they  are  as  separable  in  reality  as  in 
thought ;  that  we  can  get  rid  of  the  one 
and  still  retain  the  other  ;  that  the  one 
we  can  still  retain  is  the  one  which  is 
most  important ;  and  that  the  name  which 
has  hitherto  meant  the  two  in  combina- 
tion, may  therefore  with  virtual  accuracy 
be  applied  to  the  one  alone.  Now  what 
I  am  desirous  of  pointing  out  is  this — - 
that  while  a  large  part  of  this  argument  is 
absolutely  and  irrefutably  true,  a  large 
part  is  as  absolutely  false.  Let  us  get  rid 
of  the  Christianity  of  the  intellect  as  com- 
pletely as  we  like,  and  the  Christianity  of 
the  heart  does  not  share  its  fate.  It  re- 
mains  ;  but  it  remains  with  a  difference  ; 
and  this  difference  is  not  only  accidental 
but  essential.  The  thing  that  is  left  us  ia 
not  merely  one  element  without  the  other* 
but  one  element  changed  by  the  absence 
of  the  other,  and  changed  to  such  a  de- 
gree that,  though  it  may  be  called  a  re- 
ligion of  the  heart,  it  cannot,  except  on 
etymological  grounds,  be  honestly  called 
the  Christianity  of  the  heart  any  longer. 
It  is  not  the  Christianity  of  the  heart 
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which  Christians  have  lived  by  hitherto, 
and  to  persist  in  calling  it  by  the  eame 
name  is  to  palm  off  a  new  article  under 
an  old  trade-mark. 

To  begin  then^  ignoring  every  other 
change — the  Christianity  of  the  heart, 
divorced  from  the  Christianity  of  the  in- 
tellect,  is  the  Christianity  of  the  heart 
tamed  upside  down,  and  resting  on  a  new 
foundation.  Originally  the  foundation 
was  Christ ;  in  the  present  case  it  is  our- 
selves. Originally  certain  precepts  were 
revered  because  Christ  enjoined  them. 
In  the  present  case  Christ  is  revered  be- 
cause ho  enjoined  certain  things.  We 
approve  of  the  injunctions,  and  therefore 
we  approve  of  Cbiist.  In  other  words, 
our  own  moral,  or  our  own  spiritual  judg- 
ment, is  the  ultimate  sanction  of  our  re- 
ligion. On  this  point  let  us  make  our- 
selves perfectly  clear.  There  were  ffood 
men  in  the  world  before  Christ,  and  there 
have  been  good  men  since,  who  have 
known  neither  his  teaching  nor  example  ; 
and  their  goodness,  in  many  respects,  has 
coincided  with  his.  But  if  the  goodness 
of  Christ,  he  being  merely  a  man,  differed 
in  nothing  except  decree  from  the  good- 
ness of  Paganism,  and  if  the  idea  of  good- 
ness had  been  always  for  serious  men  the 
same,  he  is  merely  one  saint  among 
many,  in  the  great  calendar  of  humanity  ; 
and  to  follow  his  example  is  not  to  obey 
him,  but  to  imitate  his  obedience  to  some 
monitor  common  to  him  and  all  of  us. 
A  Christian  in  that  case  is  merely  a  fanci- 
ful name  for  a  good  man.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  Christians  have  always 
claimed  for  Christ  that  there  was  in  his 
goodness  something  distinctive  in  kind, 
as  well  as  in  degree  ;  that  he  was  peculiar 
not  only  in  being  a  perfect  example  of  a 
type,  but  in  being  an  example  of  a  pecul- 
iar type  ;  so  that  any  honest  imitation  of 
Christ,  however  incomplete,  is  better  than 
the  complete  imitation  of  Marcus  Anrclius 
or  of  Mahomet.  Christians,  I  say,  have 
always  claimed  this  for  Christ ;  and  all 
persons  who  value  the  name  of  Christians 
make  precisely  the  same  claim  for  him 
now.  Those  who  think  him  to  be  merely 
man,  and  those  who  think  him  to  be  God 
as  well,  agree  that  he  reptesents,  as  man, 
the  perfect  type  of  character.  lu  other 
words,  they  have  one  dogma  in  common 
which,  when  their  differences  are  elimi- 
nated, is  seen  to  amount  to  this  : — that 
one  special  type  of  character  is  the  abso- 


lute and  perfect  type.  Mrs.  Ward  main- 
tains this  with  as  much  unction  as  Cardinal 
Newman. 

But  let  us  go  on  to  ask  on  what  grounds 
they  maintain  this,  and  the  fundamental 
difference  between  their  two  positions  will 
appear.  The  Cardinal  will  answer  that 
he  knows  the  type  to  be  perfect,  because 
it  was  the  type  revealed  bv  God  in  taking 
man's  flesh  upon  him.  Mrs.  Ward  can 
only  account  for  her  corresponding  certi- 
tude by  saying  that  it  is  the  type  which 
commends  itself  to  her  own  judgment. 
She  may,  of  course,  add  that  it  commends 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  those  she  re- 
•spects  ;  but  this  in  the  long  run  comes  to 
the  same  thing.  The  final  authority  for 
her  glorification  of  this  special  type  lies  in 
the  spiritual  esthetics 'of  her  own  mind. 
Nor  would  the  case  be  really  altered,  sup- 
posing that  she  and  her  friends  could  pool 
their  predilections  and  give  them  a  cumu* 
lative  value.  There  would  still  be  merely 
the  predilections  of  a  certain  set  of  per- 
sons, who  could  only  enforce  their  views 
by  shouting,  **  The  views  are  ours." 
Miracles  do  not  happen  ;  that  is  the  motto 
of  this  peculiar  people.  This  fundamental 
principle  denudes  them  of  every  possible 
claim  to  knowledge  or  insight  now  pos- 
sessed by  others.  They  can  only  tell  the 
world  that  tastes  happen  to  vary — tastes 
in  goodness  as  well  as  taste  in  dress  ;  and 
that  the  garment  of  goodness,  made  after 
Christ's  pattern,  happens  to  be  the  gar- 
ment most  pleasing  to  themselves,  while 
their  only  means  of  inducing  others  to 
wear  it,  is  that  of  exhibiting  it,  as  it  were, 
in  their  shop-windows,  as  General  Booth 
might  exhibit  a  Salvation  Army  jersey. 

If  they  boldly  and  frankly  took  up  this 
position  many  might  admire,  and  certainly 
no  one  could  quarrel,  with  it ;  only  it 
would  be  a  position  which,  until  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  revolutionized,  could 
not  with  any  honesty  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Christian.  For  to  call  it  by  that 
name,  considering  what  the  name  means 
at  present,  instead  of  describing  it,  belies 
it  and  literally  inverts  it.  A  Christian  at 
present  means  a  man  with  whom  Christ  is 
the  supreme  authority — a  man  who  can 
clench  an  argument  by  quoting  Christ's 
words.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  this — it 
id  impossible  to  get  over  this.  The  very 
sound  of  the  word  Christ,  as  used  bv 
Christians,  at  present  echoes  with  associ- 
ations of  authority  of  this  kind.     But  it 
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is  precisely  this  anthority  that  Mrs.  Ward, 
and  those  who  agree  with  her,  deny. 
Their  denial  of  it — a  denial  at  once  delib- 
erate and  passionate — is  the  one  thing  by 
which  they  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  orthodox.  They  are  curiously  blind, 
however,  to  half  of  what  their  denial 
means.  The  Christians  praised  a  certain 
type  of  character  because  Christ  embodied 
it.  Mrs.  Ward  praises  Christ  because  be 
embodied  a  certain  type  of  character. 
The  ultimate  ground,  the  ultimate  justifi- 
cation of  her  praise,  is  her  admiration  of 
this  type,  not  a  belief  in  Christ.  Christ's 
existence,  logically,  is  for  her  as  much  a 
moral  superfluity  as  the  existence  of  a' 
philanthropist  like  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  4id  a  number  of  benev- 
olent things  ;  but  Mrs.  Ward  does  not  ad- 
mire benevolence  because  it  was  a  charac- 
teristic of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  She  would 
admire  Lord  Shaftesbury  because  he  was 
an  example  of  benevolence  ;  and  if  she 
discovered  to-morrow  that  the  career  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  a  myth,  her  admi- 
ration of  benevolence  would  still  remain 
unchanged. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  without 
being  accused  of  flippancy,  to  mention  an 
incident  which  occurred  during  my  own 
boyhood.  When  I  was  at  a  private  tu- 
tor's, I  and  some  of  the  other  pupils  were 
discussing  the  right  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  an  American  humorist.  We 
were  discussing  whether  he  should  be 
spoken  of  as  Art^mus,  or  Art^mus,  Ward. 
One  of  the  pupils  who  posed  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  who  had  a  brother  who 
very  possibly  was  one,  supported  his  own 
view  by  saving,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
' '  I  can  tell  you  that  my  brother  always 
calls  him  Artemus."  But  presently,  in 
order  to  add  to  his  own  authority  still 
further,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  in- 
judicious assertion,  '*  My  brother  calls 
him  ArtSmus  because  I  do."  "  In  that 
case,"  said  our  tutor,  who  happened  to 
be  a  listener^  *^  two  authorities  are  reduced 
to  one."  Mrs.  Ward  is  in  precisely  the 
same  case.  '*  I  must  be  riffht,''  she 
argues,  *'  because  I  agree  with  Christ ; 
and  I  know  that  Christ  is  right,  because 
he  anees  with  me. "  In  askius  her,  then, 
for  the  foundations  of  what  she  calls  her 
Christianity,  we  shall  find  that  inevitably 
in  the  end  she  must  place  them  in  her 
own  personal  predilections.  Christ  is  not 
the  authority  for  her  religion,  but  mere- 


ly   an   example   by    which    she  explains 
it. 

And  here  let  me  pause  to  remove  a  mis- 
conception  which   is  certain  to   suggest 
itself.     **  What,"  some  excellent  person 
will  exclaim,  ''if  we  are  driven  to  believe 
that  Christ  was  merely  a  good  man,  is 
goodness  for  that  reason  made  a  mere 
matter  of  taste  f     Is  Mrs.  Ward's  prefer- 
ence of  mercy  to  cruelty,  of  justice  to  in- 
justice, of  truth  to  fraud  and  falsehood,  a 
preference  she  can  put  forward  only  as  a 
personal  predilection  of  her  own  ?     Have 
these  virtues  no  defence  in  the  common 
reason  of  man  ?     Have  they  no  root  in 
the  structure  of  all  society  f     Cannot  sci- 
ence afford  us  the  amplest  justification  of 
all  of  them  ?"     The  answer  is  that  if  sci- 
ence can,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Gospels.     Why  need  we 
go  back  to  the  fragmentary  assertions  of 
Christ,  when  all  that  he  meant  and  more 
can  be  found  demonstrated  by  Bentham  ? 
If  Christ  said  only  what  modem  science 
can  prove,  then  modern  science  says  it 
much  better  than  he  did — with  greater 
weight  and  with  far  greater  completeness  ; 
and  to  quote  his  words,  except  for  the 
sake  of  literary  emphasis,  would  be  like 
Professor   Huxley   appealing  to   the   au- 
thority of  Lucretius.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  case  does  not  stand  thus. 
Christ's  goodness,  at  least  in  the  concep- 
tion of  persons  like  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
has  in   it  something    distinct  from   the 
goodness  of  utilitarian  science  :  or  it  is, 
at  all  events,  one  particular  type  of  good- 
ness,  out  of  the  many  types  for  which 
utilitarian  science  can  offer  a  logical  basis  ; 
and  the  whole  gospel  which  Mrs.  Ward 
preaches  may  be  summed  up  in  the  propo- 
sition,  not  that  goodness  is  better  than 
badness,  virtue  better  than  villainy,  but 
that  one  special  modification  of  goodness 
is  better  than  any  other,  though  science 
leaves  them  all  on  exactly  the  same  level. 
And  this  proposition,  unless  miracles  do 
happen,  and  unless  Christ  is  God,  can  be 
propounded  and  defended  only  as  express- 
ing the  personal  predilection  or  judgment 
of  such  persons  as  propound  it. 

If  even  yet  this  should  appear  doubtful, 
a  further  set  of  considerations,  which  are 
immediately  forced  upon  us,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  its  truth.  Let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment,  for  the  mere  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  Mrs.  Ward's  preference  for  the 
Christian  type  of  goodness  can  be  shown 
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to  rest  apoo  something  beyond  her  own 
taste  and  judgment.  The  qaeRtion  still 
remains,  what  that  Christian  type  is. 
Chtist's  own  character,  regarded  as  merely 
human,  has  been  conceived  of  differently 
by  nearly  ever  critic  that  has  dealt  with  it ; 
while  evcQ  those  who  have  had  tradition 
and  orthodoxy  to  help  them,  have  shown 
us  plainly  enough,  by  the  variety  of  their 
attempts  to  imitate  it,  how  grotesquely 
divergent  have  been  their  conceptions  of 
what  it  was.  An  imitation,  in  each  case 
we  may  presume  equally  honest,  produces 
a  St.  Simeon  Stylites  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  Rev.  Charles  Eingsley  on  the  other  ; 
and  indirectly  it  shows  itself  in  such  singu- 
larly antagonistic  ways,  as  a  carnival  in 
the  streets  of  Nice,  and  a  Sabbath  in  the 
streets  of  Paisley.  Differences  of  this 
kind  date  from  the  earliest  Christian  ages  ; 
and  there  was  not  a  Gnostic,  there  was 
not  a  Manichffian,  who  had  not,  according 
to  Mrs.  Ward's  principles,  as  good  a  right 
to  his  own  idea  of  Christ's  character  as 
the  most  orthodox  of  the  fathers,  as  St. 
Paul,  or  as  Robert  E'sroere  himself. 

The  so-called  Christianity  of  such  per- 
sons as  Mrs.  Ward  is  thus  doubly  an  as- 
sertion, not  of  Christ,  but  of  themselves  : 
firstly,  because  their  exaltation  of  Christ 
as  a  teacher  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  of  his 
embodying  the  teaching  that  they  prefer  ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  Christ  who  em- 
bodies it  is  solely  Christ  as  he  exists  in 
their  own  special  conception  of  him. 

But  let  us  waive  for  the  present  this 
*ast  point  altogether.  By  and  by  we  shall 
have  to  come  back  to  it ;  but  it  is  used 
here  as  an  illustration,  not  as  an  argu- 
ment. The  point  which  thus  far  I  have 
l>een  concerned  to  insist  on  is,  that,  even 
supposing  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
Christ's  character  possible,  supposing 
every  one  conceived  of  his  goodness  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  yet  for  those  who 
regard  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  man, 
the  selection  of  his  special  type  of  good- 
ness is  a  mere  act  of  personal  choice,  only 
to  be  explained  by  saying,  what  might 
doubtless  be  said  with  truth,  that  this 
goodness  appeals  in  some  special  way  to 
their  hearts. 

This  brings  us,  however,  but  halfway 
on  our  journey.  Much  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing is  of  this  precise  kind  which  appeals 
to  all  hearts,  even  if  it  does  not  conquer 
them  ;  while  those  whom  it  does  conquer, 
it  conquers  in    this  way — it  reveals  to 


them,  it  touches  into  activity,  their  own 
latent  sympathies.  It  does  not  affect  and 
control  them  as  a  voice  outside  them- 
selves, but  as  a  voice  that  has  roused  from 
sleep  some  authoritative  voice  within. 
Although,  therefore,  if  Christ  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  God,  his  voice  loses  its  au- 
thor ity  over  those  who  are  not  constitu- 
tionally in  sympathy  with  him,  it  need 
not,  so  far  as  their  feelings  are  concerned, 
lose  its  stimulating  power  over  those  who 
constitutionally  are. 

But  persons  like  Mrs.  Ward  who,  deny- 
ing Christ's  divine  nature,  are  still  anxious 
to  be  prophets  of  his  moral  doctrine,  are 
all  of  them  invariably  guilty  of  an  aston- 
ishing oversight.  Because  part  of  Christ's 
moral  doctrine  appeals,  as  1  have  said,  to 
the  heart,  thev  forget  that  there  is  an- 
other part,  perhaps  even  more  distinctive, 
and  clung  to  by  them  with  a  yet  more 
dogged  tenacity,  which,  if  it  appeals  to 
the  heart  at  all,  does  so  solely  in  virtue  of 
some  intellectual  judgment.  The  teach- 
ing of  any  man  from  whom  we  consent  to 
learn  may  .be,  and  generally  is,  of  two 
kinds  :  one  consisting  of  things  which 
are  pointed  out  to  us,  the  other  of  things 
which  are  asserted.  And  our  assent  to 
the  two  rests  on  wholly  different  founda- 
tions. Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  some  piece  of  antique  plate,  the  value 
of  which  would  depend  partly  on  its  hall- 
mark, partly  on  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
the  property  of  some  historic  personage. 
The  owner,  who  desires  to  sell  it,  points 
us  out  the  hall-mark,  hidden  in  a  place 
where  we  ourselves  should  never  have 
looked  for  it ;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  pur- 
chased the  object  at  a  certain  royal  sale, 
and  had  formerly  seen  it  himself  displayed 
on  a  royal  table.  Now  as  to  the  hall- 
mark, though  we  might  never  have  found 
it  out  for  ourselves,  and  though  we  re- 
quired to  be  assisted  by  some  person  of 
superior  knowledge,  yet  the  moment  it  is 
pointed  out  to  us  our  belief  in  its  exist- 
ence has  nothing  to  do  with  our  confi- 
dence in  the  knowledge  of  this  person. 
It  rests  entirely  on  the  evidence  of  our 
own  eyes.  We  become  ourselves  an  in- 
dependent and  sufficient  authority  for  its 
existence.  But  our  belief  in  the  value  of 
the  object  as  an  historical  relic  is  a  belief 
that  can  only  be  ours  at  second  hand,  and 
stands  or  falls  with  our  belief  in  the  ve- 
racity and  knowledge  of  our  informant. 
It  depends,  in  fact,  on  our  assent  to  cer- 
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tain  biographical  propositions  concerning 
him.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had 
never  been  at  the  royal  table  refeired  to, 
nor  even  ever  been  in  the  country  in 
which  the  alleged  sale  took  place,  we 
might  still  value  the  object  on  account  of 
its  age  or  beauty  ;  but  its  added  historical 
value  would  dissolve  and  become  nothing. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  ethical 
teachings  of  Christ.  Some  of  them  as 
soon  as  uttered  are  at  once  assented  to  by 
all  men,  or  by  all  men  of  a  certain  tem- 
perament, on  their  own  merits.  But 
others  depend  for  their  authority,  not  on 
any  grounds  which  we  can  ourselves  per- 
ceive, but  on  facts  alleged  by  Christ,  to 
which  we  give  credit  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Christ  had  peculiar  means  of 
ascertaining  them.  Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  doctrines  which  he  laid  down 
as  to  marriage.  Multitudes  who,  on  mere 
human  grounds,  would  think  divorce  de- 
siiable,  sacrifice  this  opinion  to  certain 
mystical  statements,  which  have  not  only 
no  force,  but  have  hardly  any  meaning, 
except  as  coming  from  a  teacher  possessed 
of  supernatural  knowledge.  It  will  be 
enough  to  take  the  shortest  and  the  most 
important  of  them.  **  From  the  begin- 
ning it  was  not  so."  Now  if  Christ  was 
God  of  course  these  words  are  authorita- 
tive, and  in  some  sense  or  other  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  are  absolutely  true.  But 
if  he  was  not  God  they  have  no  authority 
whatsoever.  Uow  should  they  have  ? 
If  miracles  do  not  happen,  and  if  Christ 
was  merely  a  man,  he  knew  no  more  about 
''  the  beginning"  than  any  one  of  his 
hearers,  and  not  so  much  as  the  author  of 
Primitive  Marriage.  Here,  then,  is  a 
most  important,  central,  and  distinctive 
part,  not  of  the  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
but  of  its  practical  ethics,  which  obvi- 
ously, if  the  doctrine  goes,  loses  its  sole 
foundation.  A  person  who,  having  con- 
vinced himself  that  Christ  is  not  God,  still 
continues  to  cite  him  as  an  authority  on 
*^  what  was  in  the  beginning,"  is. like  a 
person  who  should  quote  Mr.  Stanley  as 
an  authority  on  the  interior  of  Africa, 
supposing  it  should  be  proved  that  the  ex- 
plorer had  never  been  out  of  Clapham. 
And  this  argument  will  be  found  to  go 
much  deeper,  and  to  have  an  application 
not  only  to  certain  precepts  as  to  conduct, 
but  to  that  whole  inner  attitude  which, 
owing  to  Christ* s  statements,  the  Chris- 
tian soul  assumes  in  the  presence  of  God 


the  Father.  If  miracles  do  not  happen, 
and  if  Christ  had  not  been  with  God  from 
the  beginning,  what  authority  had  he  for 
describing  to  us  the  Father's  character  ? 
And  why  should  we  order  our  souls  in 
accordance  with  what  he  told  us  ? 

I  need  not,  however,  pursue  this  point 
farther.  What  I  have  said  already  is 
enough  for  my  present  purpose,  which 
thus  far  is  simply  this.  It  is  not  to  prove 
that  such  persons  as  Mrs.  Ward,  Mr. 
Stead,  and  the  editor  of  Hie  Spectator 
are  not  right  in  prefening  any  religion 
they  like,  or  that  they  do  not  believe  what 
they  profess  to  believe  with  complete  and 
even  passionate  honesty  ;  but  merely  that 
these  beliefs  cannot,  on  their  own  admis- 
sion, be  held  by  them  on  Christ's  author- 
ity, or  on  any  authority  but  their  own  ; 
that  in  fact  the  first  result  to  which  their 
whole  position  leads  is  the  definite  sub- 
stitution of  their  own  authority  for  his. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  practical  part 
of  our  inquiry.  What  is  the  result  of 
this  result  ?  We  must  remember,  when 
we  ask  the  question,  that  our  real  interest 
in  the  matter  is  not  so  much  in  Mrs. 
Ward  and  her  friends  themsehes  as  in 
the  probable  influence  of  their  views  on 
others,  now  and  in  the  future.  But  in 
order  to  forecast  what  the  influence  of 
these  views  will  be,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  position  of  those  who  at  present 
preach  them. 

Mrs.  Ward  and  her  friends  then,  if 
stripped  of  a  tattered  livery  of  phrases,  of 
which  they  could  be  denuded  by  a  child, 
so  completely  have  they  renounced  all 
right  to  them,  are  seen  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  set  of  lay  sectaries,  bound 
together  merely  by  an  accidental  coinci- 
dence of  opinions,  and  forming  a  special 
party  in  the  world  of  religion  and  morals, 
lust  as  the  League  of  the  White  Rose  does 
m  the  world  of  politics.  Such  being  the 
case,  what  I  desire  to  point  out  is  this  : 
that  this  religion  of  theirs,  however  much 
we  may  respect  it  in  themselves,  has  in  it 
nothing  permanent.  Not  only  is  it  not 
calculated  to  make  proselytes  in  the  pres- 
ent, but  it  has  no  self-preservative  princi- 
ple which  can  keep  its  doctrines  from  de- 
composition, or  at  all  events  from  indefi- 
nite change.  It  has  nothing  in  it  with 
which  to  conquer  the  consciences  of  those 
who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  it,  or  to 
coerce  the  consciences  of  those  who  are. 
It  is,  to  return  to  a  simile  I  have  used  al- 
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ready,  nothing  more  than  a  fashion  in 
spiritual  dress.  Its  votaries  may  at  pres- 
ent follow  it  with  the  same  ardor  as  that 
with  which  women  adopt  the  fashionable 
millinery  of  the  moment ;  but,  like  any 
fashion  in  millinery,  it  is  certain  not  to 
endure.  In  other  words,  Christianity 
with  a  non-miraculous  Christ  is  merely  a 
form  of  opinion,  of  feeling,  or  of  prej- 
udice, which  is  no  doubt  honest  even  to 
the  degree  of  fanaticism,  but  which  is 
due  entirely  to  peculiar  and  transitory  cir- 
cumstances ;  which  has  no  abiding  founda- 
tion in  science,  logic,  or  history  ;  and 
which,  though  retaining  at  present  the 
semblance  of  many  Chrietian  features,  re- 
tains them  only  like  shapes  taken  by  a 
cloud,  and  doomed  to  be  lost  or  meta- 
morphosed in  the  inevitable  restlessness 
of  the  air. 

This  assertion  is  no  mere  rhetoiical 
prophecy.  We  have  only  to  applv  to 
Christianity  as  a  whole  the  same  methods 
which  Mrs.  Ward  applies  to  a  part,  and 
just  as  Mrs.  Ward  sees  that  ''  miracles  do 
not  happen,**  we  shall  see  that  Mrs. 
Ward's  Chtistianity  cannot  be  permanent. 
Mrs.  Ward  is  never  weary  of  insisting  on 
the  value  of  evidence  ;  and  if  evidence 
teaches  us  anything  it  teaches  us  this.  It 
writes  it  for  us  across  eighteen  hundred 
years  of  history,  in  letters  as  large  and 
staring  as  those  of  a  big  advertisement. 

Mrs.  Ward  and  her  friends  have  blinded 
themselves  to  their  real  position  by  one 
of  the  most  curious  delusions  possible  to 
imagine — a  delusion  which  implies  the 
denial  of  every  intellectual  principle,  of 
which  they  boast  themselves  to  be  the 
special  exponents.  While  pulling  to 
pieces  the  doctrinal  structure  of  Christian- 
ity and  exhibiting  it  as  an  historical  and 
purely  human  growth,  they  entirely  for- 
get to  study  in  the  same  way  its  moral 
side,  the  historical  growth  of  which  is 
far  more  evident.  These  simple  sons  and 
daughters  of  modern  Protestant  England, 
with  all  their  complicated  inheritance  of 
pieties,  prejudices,  and  pruderies,  imagine 
that  they  have  only  to  get  rid  of  a  belief 
in  miracles,  and  the  spiritual  residuum 
left  is  the  religion  of  the  first  disciples. 
Nothing,  they  think,  is  wanting  to  place 
them  on  a  level  with  the  evangelists  ex- 
cept to  deny  the  statements  on  which  the 
evangelists  most  insisted.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact — an  obvious  matter  of  fact — 
their  emotions  and  morals,  their  whole  in- 


ner spiritual  character,  differ  from  that  of 
the  Christians  who  knew  Christ,  as  much 
as  a  Little  Bethel  in  an  English  countiy 
town  differs  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, or  from  "  the  upper  room  furnished.'* 

I  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  of  Mrs. 
Ward  personally,  but  the  school  she  be- 
longs to,  and  with  which  she  is  in  spiritual 
simpathy,  is  a  school  which  is  distinctly 
the  outcome  of  English  middle-class  Non- 
conformity ;  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  moral  ideas  and  precepts  are  due  aa 
much  to  national  and  social  conditions, 
and  the  history  of  this  country  during  the 
past  four  hundred  years,  as  they  are  to 
the  words  of  Christ  recorded  in  the  four 
Gospels.  This  may  be  easily  seen  by 
comparing  them  with  other  contemporary 
Christians.  Different  churches,  different 
classes,  different  races  or  countries,  ex- 
hibit moralities  of  different  and  often  in- 
harmonious types.  Compare  a  nun  re- 
joicing in  the  appearance  of  the  stigmata 
with  a  dissenting  minister's  wife  rejoicing 
in  five  fat  children.  Compare  the  Scotch- 
man who  solemnizes  Sunday  by  not  whist- 
ling as  he  gets  drunk  with  th^  Frenchman 
who  celebrates  it  by  a  happy  evening  at 
the  opera.  Compare  the  different  values 
accorded  in  different  countries  to  the 
same  virtues,  and  the  different  amount  of 
charity  accorded  to  the  same  sins. 

For  the  distinctive  character  of  any 
moral  teaching  does  not  depend  merely 
on  its  comprising  certain  precepts,  any 
more  than  the  distinctive  expression  of  a 
face  depends  on  its  comprising  certain 
features.  The  expression  of  a  face  de* 
pends,  not  on  the  presence  of  the  features, 
but  on  their  proportion  and  minute  pe- 
culiarities of  shape.  In  the  same  way  a 
body  of  moral  doctrines  depends  for  its 
character,  not  on  the  precepts  it  com- 
prises, but  on  the  relative  emphasis  it 
gives  to  them,  on  the  shade  of  feeling 
with  which  each  is  enunciated,  and  on 
the  interpretation  put  on  each,  as  applied 
to  social  circumstances. 

Now  the  circumstances  of  our  modern 
middle  class  Nonconformists  in  England 
are  three-fourths  of  them  entirely  different 
from  those  of  a  Galilean  fisherman  ;  and 
three-fourths  of  the  moral  judgments 
which  seem  to  them  most  important  are 
judgments  passed  on  matters  to  which 
Christ  either  never  alluded,  or  alluded  to 
only  in  language  which  they  cannot  accept 
literally,  and  on  which  they  are  obliged 
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to  pat  some  special  interpretationR  of  their 
own.  Take,  for  instance,  Chrie«t'8  utter- 
ances about  riches.  Our  Nonconfornii»ts, 
though  few  of  them  may  have  belonged 
to  our  richest  class,  yet  have  made  tho 
pursuit  of  riches  the  chief  business  of 
their  lives.  Their  ideals  have  been  the 
ideals  of  men  who  keep  at  least  one  maid- 
servant, who  value  themselves  on  the  gen- 
tility of  their  parlors  and  their  mahogany 
chairs,  and  who  consider  a  black  coat  as 
important  as  a  white  conscience.  Volun- 
tary poveity  has  never  been  one  of  their 
virtues,  and  involuntary  poverty  has  had 
for  them  a  strong  savor  of  sin.  They 
have,  in  fact,  only  existed  as  a  class  by 
pursuing  and  gaining  riches  so  far  as  their 
powers  allowed,  and  their  ideal  of  right- 
eousness has  been  painted  on  the  sacred 
background  of  a  competence.  The  whole 
turn  of  mind,  the  whole  point  of  view 
implied  in  this,  is  in  complete  contradic- 
tion to  the  letter  of  Cbtist's  teaching  ;  and 
the  means  by  which  they  conceive  them- 
selves to  have  reconciled  it  to  the  spirit 
are  means  which  never,  supposing  Christ 
to  be  merely  a  man,  could  so  much  as 
have  come  within  the  scope  of  his  mental 
vision.  I  allude  to  the  views  entertained 
by  them  with  regard  to  all  pleasures  and 
perfections  which  they  think  to  be  merely 
human — to  their  contempt  of  intellectual 
culture,  their  distrust  of  philosophy,  their 
horror  of  gayety  and  amusement,  their 
suRpicion  of  art  and  science,  and  their 
condemnation  generally  of  the  lesthetic 
decoration  of  life.  The  means,  in  fact, 
by  which  they  have  sought  to  Christianize 
the  pursuit  of  riches,  have  been  the  re- 
strictions which  they  have  placed  on  the 
enjoyment  of  them  ;  and  these  are  re- 
strictions entirely  peculiar  to  themselves. 
By  other  Christians  they  are  repudiated 
and  even  ridiculed  ;  and  they  would  be 
impossible  to  people  with  a  different  edu- 
cation, with  a  different  social  status,  with 
a  different  ancestry,  and,  we  may  even 
add,  with  a  different  climate. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  our  Non- 
conformists only.  The  same  thing  may 
he  said  of  the  morals  of  the  Christians 
differing  from  them.  These,  too,  are 
what  they  are,  owing  to  similar  causes. 
And  if  this  is  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  merely  contemporary  types,  it  becomes 
plainer  still  if  we  look  back  over  the  past 
and  observe  bow  the  types  have  changed 
from  age  to  age,  Christ  in  each  age  having 


seemed  a  somewhat  different  person,  and, 
in  many  ages,  several  different  people. 

In  a  certain  sense  this  would  be  denied 
by  nobody.  Most  Christians,  for  in- 
stance, think  now  that  Christ  condemned 
slavery.  Ilis  first  followers  never  realized 
this.  Most  Christians  now  think  that  he 
condemned  persecution  ;  and  yet,  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  time.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike — 

"  Have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they 
did." 

Many  Christians  now  think  that  Christ 
condemned  war  ;  yet  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations, from  Philip  of  Spain  to 
Cromwell,  have  thought  they  were  serving 
Christ  in  cutting  the  throats  of  Christians 
who  disagreed  with  them.  Again,  though 
Christ,  by  his  doctrines  as  to  divorce,  has 
imprf  s«<ed  a  certain  fixity  on  the  Christian 
view  of  marriage,  the  ideal  of  married 
affection  in  the  modern  Christian  world 

Eossesses  a  refinement  which  would  hardly 
ave  been  understood  by  Augustine. 
Chivalry  was  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
indication  of  a  new  conception  of  man's 
duties  to  woman  ;  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  at  this  very  moment  professing 
itself  open  to  some  new  conception  of  the 
duties  of  wealth  toward  labor. 

Now  persons  who  believe  in  the  miracu- 
lous nature  of  Christ,  and  who,  unlike 
Mrs.  Ward,  believe  that  miracles  do  hap- 
pen, regard  all  these  changes  as  superin- 
tended by  Christ  himself,  and  as  merely 
representing  a  fuller  understanding  of  his 
character.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike  assert  this  ;  and  though  the  Catho- 
lics alone  can  do  so  with  strict  logical 
force,  any  one  who  starts  with  the  as- 
sumption that  Christ  is  actually  God  can 
maintain  the  position  with  considerable 
show  of  reason.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  the  morals  of  the  Christian 
world  have,  in  the  admission  of  even  the 
most  orthodox  Christians,  changed  since 
the  days  of  Christ's  original  disciples* 
According  to  their  view  it  is  a  change 
which  consists  in  development  only  ;  but, 
nono  the  less,  it  is  a  change.  It  implies 
the  addition  to  Christ's  recorded  teaching 
of  a  variety  of  new  judgments — some  on 
questions  which  in  his  time  did  not  exist, 
others  on  questions  which  he  never 
touched  upon  ;  and  also  the  adaptation  of 
many  of  his  precepts  to  changed  social 
conditions. 
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This,  as  I  say,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  orthodox,  is  merely  the  realization  of 
what  was  meant  from  the  very  first  hy  a 
teacher  who  knew  the  future  aa  well  as  he 
knew  the  present,  and  was  as  familiar 
with  the  problems  presented  by  modern 
London  or  Paris,  as  he  was  with  those 
presented  by  a  carpenter's  shop  in  Naza- 
reth. But  with  persons  like  Mrs.  Ward, 
who  believe  that  miracles  do  not  happen, 
the  development  of  Christian  morals,  and 
their  adaptation  to  changing  circum- 
stances, must  wear,  of  necessity,  an  en- 
tirely different  aspect.  For  them  it  is 
altogether  the  work,  not  of  Christ,  but  of 
man.  According  to  them,  no  man  is  ever 
more  than  a  man.  The  knowledge  and 
the  opinions  of  all  of  us  are  received 
through  similar  channels — are  limited  by 
our  education,  are  bounded  by  our  social 
horizon,  are  colored  by  the  inflnenoes  of 
time  and  place  and  race  ;  and  whatever 
truths  we  may  feel  ourselves  called  on  to 
assert,  are  conditioned  by  the  contem- 
porary  falsehoods  to  which  we  endeavor 
to  oppose  them.  As  to  the  future,  though 
some  men  have  made  shrewd  conjectures, 
as  Bacon  did  in  forecasting  the  triumphs 
of  physical  science,  the  shrewdest  of 
these  are  partial  and  full  of  inaccuracies  ; 
and  the  idea  of  anything  like  comprehen- 
sive second  sight  is,  according  to  Mrs. 
Ward's  principles,  too  idle  and  prepos- 
terous to  deserve  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. Christ,  therefore,  far  from  foresee- 
ing the  world  as  it  is  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  could  not  foresee  its  history  even 
to  the  end  of  the  first.  Being  merely  a 
man  like  other  men,  his  views  and  his 
vision  were  limited,  flis  knowledge  was 
slight,  his  national  prejudices  strong,  his 
conception  of  life  was  bounded  by  his  own 
narrow  experience  of  it ;  and  he  was  no 
more  conscious  of  addressing  other  ages 
and  civilizations  than  he  was  able,  if  Mrs. 
Ward's  principles  are  true,  to  see  the 
glories  of  Rome  from  the  top  of  a  hill  in 
Syria. 

Everything,  therefore,  that,  since  the 
days  of  Christ,  has  been  added  to  his  lit- 
eral teaching,  in  order  to  meet  new  cir- 
cumstances, or  modified  in  it  in  order  to 
make  it  practicable,  has  been  added  and 
modified  wholly  and  solely  by  man. 
Christ  has  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
Bacon  has  to  do  with  the  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. 

Indeed,  the  analogy  of  physical  science 


will  be  here  of  great  assistance  to  us. 
Each  generation  of  scientific  men  has  al- 
ways been  eager  to  admit  its  debt  to  the 
generations  that  preceded  it ;  but  although 
it  makes  use  of  their  discoveries,  it  has 
never  been  bound  by  their  opinions.  It 
appropriates  what  it  can  itself  verify  ; 
what  it  cannot  verify  it  discards  ;  and  the 
greatest  genius  of  fifty  years  ago  might 
have  all  his  theories  upset  by  some  acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  very  man  whom 
he  placed  in  a  position  to  make  it.  If 
Christ  be  merely  a  man,  his  position  in 
the  world  of  morals  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  a  genius  of  this  kind.  Christ 
committed  his  teachings  to  the  care  of 
succeeding  ages,  but  each  age  has  had  to 
adapt  them  to  its  own  needs  ;  and  al- 
though theologic  belief  has  disguised  from 
it  what  it  was  doing,  it  has  been  creating 
the  moral  doctrines  which  it  conceived 
itself  to  be  merely  interpreting.  In  phys- 
ical science  there  is  progress,  but  no  au- 
thority ;  or,  rather,  there  is  no  authority 
except  nature.  So  in  morals,  there  is 
change,  progress,  or  at  all  events  adapta- 
tion, but  there  is  no  authority  except  At/- 
man  nature,  Christ  may  have  assisted 
men  to  consult  the  one,  just  as  Bacon  may 
have  assisted  them  to  consult  the  other  ; 
but  it  is  as  absurd  for  Mrs.  Ward  to  call 
her  religion  Christian,  as  it  would  be  for 
Professor  Tyndall  to  call  his  science  Ba- 
conian. 

The  belief  that  Christ  was  God,  and 
that  all  his  teachings  were  final,  has,  of 
course,  given  to  the  subsequent  morals  of 
Christendom  a  degree  of  fixity  which  they 
would  not  have  possessed  otherwise  ;  but 
even  in  spite  of  this  they  have  been  con- 
tinually changing  :  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  were  Christ  merely  a  man,  he  would 
necessarily  have  been  horrified  at  half  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  been  utterly  un- 
able to  undei stand  the  *'  Summa"  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Still,  many  of  those 
changes  and  amplifications,  no  matter  how 
great,  have  been  made  on  lines  which 
Christ's  teaching  suggested ;  but  the 
Christian  world  has  not  stopped  at  these. 
In  spite  of  every  belief,  and  every  theory 
which  might  have  restrained  it,  it  has  felt 
itself  impelled,  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge  and  civilization,  to  take  into 
its  life  sympathies,  thoughts,  and  inter- 
ests, as  to  which  Christ  suggested  noth- 
ing, unless,  as  was  believed  for  centuries, 
he    suggested    condemnation    of    them. 
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That  great  movement  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  return 
of  human  nature  to  a  lost  part  of  itself,  or 
the  welcoming  back  to  itself  of  a  part 
that  had  been  long  banished.  For  cen- 
turies men  had  aimed  at  the  purification 
of  the  mind  merely  ;  now  they  aimed  at 
its  cultivation.  For  centuries  they  had 
reasoned  on  data  supposed  to  be  miracu- 
lously given  to  them  ;  now  they  endeav- 
ored to  find  out  facts  for  themselves. 
That  part  of  themselves  which  for  cen- 
turies they  had  despised  and  suppressed, 
they  began  to  educate  and  adorn.  Tho 
beauty  of  the  human  form,  the  glories  of 
light  and  color,  which  were  regarded  by 
Augustine  as  so  many  temptations  of  the 
devil,  changed  their  aspect,  and  seemed 
part  of  man's  noblest  heritage.  The 
mediaeval  sense  of  the  beauty  of  holiness 
was  supplemented  by  a  sense  of  the  no- 
bility and  holiness  of  beauty  ;  and,  along 
with  this — or  rather  as  the  subjective  side 
of  this — reappeared  a  sense  that  had  slept 
or  been  in  hiding  for  centuries — a  sense 
of  the  beauty,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
duty,  of  pleasure. 

It  is  true  that  this  movement  produced 
a  groat  reaction.  Protestantism  was  as 
much  a  protest  against  beauty  and  pleas- 
ure, as  against  popery  ;  and  it  was  a  pro- 
test which,  no  doubt,  had  a  good  deal  to 
justify  it.  But  it  differed  from  the  medi- 
oBval  asceticism  protested  against  by  the 
Renaissance,  although  in  a  certain  sense 
that  asceticism  was  its  parent.  MedisBval 
asceticism  was  a  protest  against  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  flesh.  Protestantism  was  a 
protest  against  its  beauty.  The  monkish 
ascetic  looked  upward,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
God.  The  Protestant  ascetic  looked 
downward,  making  grimaces  at  man. 
Protestantism,  moreover,  in  its  asceticism, 

J'ust  as  in  its  theology,  took  a  great  num- 
er  of  forms,  protesting  against  pleasure 
and  beauty  in  various  tones,  and  with 
various  degrees  of  moderation.  Thus, 
ever  since  the  revival  of  art,  letters,  and 
philosophy,  the  moral  ideas  of  Christen- 
dom have  increased  in  number  and  diver- 
sity, each  affected  by  circumstances  of 
class,  race,  and  education,  and  accurately 
expressing  the  origin  and  character  of  its 
peculiarities  by  modifications  of  dress, 
manners,  or  dialect,  sometimes  refined  and 
graceful,  sometimes  ridiculous  and  gro- 
tesque. 

Of  all  these  ideals,  various  and  incon- 
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gruous  as  they  are,  what  calls  itself  at 
present  non-theological  Christianity  is  the 
survival  of  the  narrowest.  It  is  a  survival 
of  a  type  which  was  developed  in  this 
country,  and  in  a  particular  class,  under 
the  combined  pressure  of  social  and  politi- 
cal circumstances  ;  and  which  was  carried 
from  this  country  to  a  certain  part  of 
America.  And,  though  during  the  past 
three  centuries  it  has  kept  its  principal 
features  unchanged,  it  is  an  ideal  which 
makes  no  appeal  to  the  larger  part  of 
Christendom,  and  is  wholly  unsuitable  to 
advancing  material  civilization.  But  the 
point  which  here  I  am  now  concerned  to 
inaist  on  is  that  whether  this  ideal  be 
pleasing  or  displeasing  to  most  people,  it 
has  only  preserved  its  character,  even 
among  those  who  cherish  it,  owing  to 
conditions  which  its  prophets  are  now 
sweeping  away. 

It  preserved  its  character  owing  to  a 
fixed  belief  that  Christ  was  God,  and  that 
every  word  of  the  Gospels  was  absolutely 
and  literally  true.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
formed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ex- 
ample of  God  the  Son  ;  and  whatever  an- 
achronisms may  be  involved  in  represent- 
ing a  modern  dissenter  as  reproducing  the 
religion  of  Christ's  original  disciples,  the 
original  dissenters  founded  their  unani- 
mous  anachronisms  on  a  foundation  that 
for  them  was  absolutely  sure  and  unalter- 
able. But  let  us  once  apply  to  the  Gos- 
pels the  formula  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
— miracleH  do  not  happen,  and  what  be- 
comes of  this  Nonconformist  Jmitatio 
ChrUti  then  ? 

To  this  question  there  are  two  answers, 
both  equally  fatal  to  Mrs.  Ward's  posi- 
tion. One  is  that,  if  miiacles  do  not  hap- 
f>en,  either  Christ's  character  was  intel- 
ectually  and  morally  imperfect,  because 
he  claimed  that  his  nature  was  miracu- 
lous, and  pretended  to  work  miracles  ;  or 
else  that  the  records  we  have  of  him  are 
so  vitiated  by  the  credulity  of  the  writers, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  his 
character  was.  The  other  is  that,  even 
were  his  character  undoubted,  even  were 
it  the  exact  character  most  admired  by 
our  modem  dissenters,  there  is  little  rea- 
son to  regard  it  as  fit  for  genera]  imita- 
tion, and  less  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
will  continue  to  be  generally  imitated. 

The  first  of  these  answers  has  been  so 
often  given  that  I  will  only  touch  on  it 
very  briefiy  here  ;    but  there  are  a  few 
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observations  which  I  am  constraiDed  to 
make  in  passing.  It  is  a  favorite  arga- 
raent  with  Christians  that  Christ  mast  be 
God,  because,  if  he  were  not,  he  was 
either  an  impostor  or  a  semi-lanatic.  No 
argument,  however,  could  really  be  less 
forcible,  considering  the  position  of  those 
against  whom  it  is  now  directed  ;  for 
what  is  asserted  by  persons  like  Mrs. 
Ward  and  her  teachers  is  not  only  that 
Christ  was  not  God,  but  that  he  never 
claimed  to  be  so.  He  was  not  an  im- 
postor, but  his  disciples  imposed  on  them- 
selves. The  story  of  his  miraculous  na- 
ture, and  consequently  of  his  miraculous 
actions,  was  not  a  lie — it  was  a  myth. 
But  none  the  less,  if  we  accept  this  view 
of  the  matter,  is  the  traditional  concep- 
tion of  Christ's  moral  character  changed. 
He  does  not  appear  before  us  as  a  bad 
man,  but  he  does  appear  as  a  different 
man.  Even  were  there  nothing  more  to 
be  said  than  this,  ho  appears  as  a  man 
about  whom  we  know  ranch  less  than  we 
thought  we  did,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
half  the  anecdotes  told  of  him  have,  since 
they  turn  on  miracles,  to  be  set  aside  as 
imaginary.  But  there  remains  to  be  added 
something  far  more  important.  These 
anecdotes  that  would  have  to  be  thus  dis- 
carded not  only  contain  the  most  distinc- 
tive, impressive,  and  touching  manifesta- 
tions of  Christ's  moral  character,  but  the 
moral  characteristics  manifested  depend 
for  their  whole  value  on  our  belief  in  the 
miracles  associated  with  them.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  Last 
Supper  and  the  Passion.  No  story  has 
ever  been  more  moving  than  this,  as  re- 
ceived and  interpreted  by  the  theology  of 
the  Christian  world  ;  but  take  away  from 
it  the  theological  element,  and  everything 
in  it  that  was  specially  moving  evaporates. 
Christ's  love  and  Cfirist's  sorrow  have 
moved  the  world  more  than  the  love  and 
sorrows  of  other  men  because,  while  agi- 
tating and  troubling  a  human  heart,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  more  than  human  in 
their  intensity.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  intensified  by  a  superhuman  knowledge, 
which  not  only  made  him  foresee  his  own 
agony,  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the 
denial  of  Peter,  but  also  laid  upon  him 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  If,  however, 
he  were  merely  a  man,  what  becomes  of 
all  this  ?  The  sorrow  dwindles  down  to 
very  ordinary  proportions  ;  the  character 
of  his  death,  and  bis  way  of  meeting  it, 


change  ;  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  story, 
what  remains  ?  Not  only  its  general  sig- 
nificance, but  lU  most  moving  details,  go. 
Christ  had  no  clairvoyance  into  the  coming 
treachery  of  Judas  ;  and  he  either  never 
predicted  Peter's  denial  at  all,  or,  if  he 
did,  the  prodiction  was  merely  a  shrewd, 
or  cynical  guess.  In  short,  if  we  criticise 
the  records  of  Christ's  life  on  the  assump- 
tion that  every  miracle  narrated  or  implied 
is  mythical,  we  not  onlv,  in  point  of  mat- 
ter, have  very  little  left,  but  what  is  left 
altogether  changes  its  aspect ;  and,  apart 
from  the  question  of  whether  Christ  ought 
to  be  imitated,  it  is  difiiicult  to  decide  as 
to  what  there  is  to  imitate. 

Let  us,  however,  waive  this  point  en- 
tirely. Let  us  suppose  that  Christ,  di- 
vested of  his  miraculous  attributes,  stands 
before  us  as  a  character  perfectly  unmis- 
takable ;  let  us  suppose  that  the  evange- 
lists enable  us  to  see  him  as  clearly  as  Bos- 
well  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  enable  us  to 
see  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  let  us  suppose  also 
that,  of  the  Christ  thus  seen,  a  modern 
dissenting  minister,  minus  his  creed,  or  a 
clergyman  like  Robert  Elsmere,  minus  his 
creed  and  orders,  or  a  journalist  like  Mr. 
Stead,  throwing  the  first  stone  at  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  let' us  suppose  that  of  the  Christ  thus 
seen  these  persons  are  the  most  complete 
imitations.  What,  in  that  case,  would  be 
the  utmost  they  were  able  to  say  of  them- 
selves ?  Simply  that  they  were  imitations 
of  a  certain  half-educated  moralist  who 
lived  in  Syria,  under  the  Roman  empire  ; 
that  they  had,  as  the  completion  and  pei- 
fection  of  their  imitation  would  imply, 
divested  themselves  of  all  knowledge  and 
sympathies  not  possessed  by  him,  and  ig- 
nored every  feature  of  life  of  which  he 
happened  to  be  ignorant ;  in  fact,  that 
they  appeared  ben>re  the  world  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  an  absolute  repro- 
duction of  a  Jewish  peasant  of  the  first. 
If  any  one  is  honest  enough  to  tell  the 
world  this,  the  world's  general  answer  will 
be,  **  So  much  the  worse  for  you.  The 
conditions  of  life  have  changed  since  the 
first  century,  and  unless  you  have  added 
to  the  ideas  of  your  teacher,  or  modified 
them,  the  presumption  is  that  they  are 
either  unsuitable  or  insufficient ;  while,  if 
you  have  added  or  modified  anything,  the 
additions  and  modifications  are  your  own, 
and  we  listen  to  what  you  say  as  coming 
not  from  Christ  but  from  you.  If  your 
teaching  is  Christ's  teaching  unchanged, 
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the  presumption  is  that  it  is  an  anachro- 
nism. If  it  is  Christ's  teaching  changed 
by  you,  others  will  either  reject  it  or 
change  it  to  suit  themselves. ' ' 

T  am  not  denying — no  one  can  or  need 
wish  to  deny — that  persons  like  Mrs. 
Ward  or  Mr.  Stead  find  that  what  they 
regard  as  non-theological  Christianity 
meets  with  sympathy  and  acceptance 
among  large  numbers  of  people.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  because  such  is  the  case  that 
their  position  is  worth  discussing.  The 
ideals  and  morals  of  Evangelicalism  and 
Nonconformity  are  still  deeply  rooted  in 
certain  classes  of  what  Mr.  Stead  describes 
as  *'  English  speaking  folk/'  who,  accept- 
ing the  conclusions  of  modern  criticism, 
have,  like  Mrs.  Ward,  rejected  all  belief 
in  the  miraculous  ;  and  to  such  classes 
Mrs.  Ward  and  Mr.  Stead  appeal,  and 
find  in  them  an  echo  of  their  own  precise 
sentiments.  My  aim,  as  I  say,  is  not  to 
deny  this  fact,  but  merely  to  exhibit  its 
true  character  and  significance.  The 
classed  I  speak  of,  and  their  prophets,  are 
welcome  to  these  moral  ideals,  just  as  they 
are  welcome  to  their  ideals  of  art,  of  eti- 
quette, or  politics.  All  I  desire  to  point 
out  is  that,  however  tenaciously  they  may 
themselves  cling  to  them,  they  have  left 
themselves  no  ground  on  which  to  recom- 
mend them  to  others — not  to  their  own 
children,  should  their  children  fail  to  be 
pleased  with  them.  Even  should  Mrs. 
Ward  convince  us  that  her  ideal  is  the 
ideal  of  Christ,  she  gains  nothing  by  doing 
so.  She  weakens  her  case  rather  than 
strengthens  it.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  need  hardly  consider  this,  for  no  one 
who  applies  to  history  Mrs.  Ward's  own 
methods  can  fail  to  see  that  what  she  takes 
for  the  original  Christ  is,  in  all  its  earlier 
and  distinctive  features,  an  ideal  evolved 
slowly  in  the  course  of  succeeding  ages  ; 
and  is  not  the  figure  so  slightly  sketched 
in  the  Gospels,  but  a  figure  which,  though 
the  Gospel  sketches  suggested  it,  owes  all 
its  drapery,  and  the  larger  part  of  its  de- 
tails, to  the  developing  mind  of  Europe, 
as  it  shaped  circumstances,  and  was  shaped 
by  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  conclusion  of  secular 
criticism  only.  It  is  the  explicit  view  of 
all  sacerdotal  Christianity  ;  and,  if  denied 
by  our  modern  Nonconformists,  it  is  de- 
nied by  no  other  Christians.  The 
Churches  only  add  to  it  a  something  which 
Mrs.  Ward  contemptuously  rejects.     They 


admit  that  our  conception  of  Christ  is  a 
conception  that  hat  erown  and  developed, 
but  they  maintain  that  it  has  grown  and 
developed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Church  of  Rome,  in  its  doc- 
trines and  its  history,  shows  us  this  most 
clearly  ;  and  the  Anglican  and  Greek 
Churches  in  this  respect  are  merely  Ro- 
manism arrested.  Let  us,  then,  glance 
rapidly  over  the  development  of  Catholic 
doctrines.  According  to  Catholic  theol- 
ogy, Christianity,  as  Christ  taught  it,  con- 
tained the  Christianity  of  subsequent  ages, 
as  the  bud  contains  the  flower.  In  the 
few  doctrines  explicitly  taught  by  him,  all 
the  doctrines  subsequently  formulated 
slept,  and  were  unfolded  gradually,  as 
petals  unfold  in  the  advancing  seasons. 
The  manner  by  which  they  were  unfolded 
was  at  once  natural  and  supernatural.  On 
their  natural  side  they  appear  as  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  man  s  mind  and  con- 
science, on  extending  knowledge,  and 
multiplying  cases  of  casuistry.  Thus  the 
developed  theory  of  the  atonement  was 
derived  from  Roman  law  ;  the  developed 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  from  certain  subtle- 
ties of  Greek  philosophy  ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  from  the  more 
familiar  teaching  of  Aristotle.  The  Chris- 
tian intellect,  appropriated  from  the  do- 
mains of  ordinary  thought  and  knowledge 
whatever  seemed  proper  to  it.  But  this 
power  of  selection  was,  according  to  the 
Catholic  theory,  superintended  at  every 
step  by  the  invisible  Holy  Spirit,  who 
miraculously  guided  it  to  such  doctrines, 
aud  such  doctrines  only,  as  Christ  had 
imolied  from  the  beginning,  though  he 
had  not  explicitly  propounded  them. 
Now,  if  Christ  was  God,  this  theory  is 
perfectly  intelligible.  Although,  as  we 
gather  from  St.  John,  he  had  never  even 
learned  his  letters,  he  was  absolute  master 
of  all  possible  knowledge.  The  works  of 
Aristotle,  of  which  he  never  possessed  a 
copy,  the  works  of  the  Jurisconsults  of 
the  Empire,  before  they  were  in  exist- 
ence, were  present  to  his  mind  more  clearly 
than  they  ever  were  to  their  authors  ;  and 
he  knew  what  permanent  truths  were  em- 
bodied by  them  among  what  was  false  or 
transitory.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  have  been  always  present 
among  Christians  in  some  miraculous  and 
exclusive  manner,  leading  them  to  select 
these  truths,  no  matter  where  found,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  natural  or  more  sttictly 
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logical  than  the  belief  that  the  trnths  thus 
accepted  were  part  of  the  conscious  mean- 
ing of  Christ.  And  in  this  way,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  grew  ;  and  not  the 
doctrines  only,  but  the  ideals  of  virtue 
and  piety,  and  the  attitude  of  mind  and 
heart,  of  which  the  doctrines  were  at  once 
the  cause  and  result. 

And  of  the  moral,  if  not  of  the  doc- 
trinal, Christianity  thus  developed,  our 
modem  Nonconformists  are  as  much  the 
children  as  are  our  modem  Catholics.  If 
we  may  believe  the  account  they  give  of 
the  Church  themselves,  they  are  Noncon- 
formists merely  as  a  result  of  the  Church's 
sins.  In  that  case  we  may  call  them  her 
illegitimate  children,  who,  like  many  il- 
legitimate children,  do  not  know  thtir 
own  mother.  It  is  impossible  for  any  un- 
prejudiced  human  being  to  maintain  that 
the  Nonconformist  Christianity  of  the  last 
three  hundred  years  was  not  largely  the 
creature  of  the  Christianity  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  years  that  preceded  it,  and  lived 
on  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  very 
Church  it  repudiated  :  just  as  the  France 
of  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  revolution,  re- 
tains of  its  inherited  civilization  far  more 
than  it  destroyed,  and  is  more  like  the 
France  of  Louis  Quinze  than  it  is  like  the 
France  of  Clovis. 

But  if  from  the  Catholic  theory  of 
Christian  development,  which  in  an  illogi- 
cal and  unavowed  way  has  been  really  the 
theory  of  the  Nonconformists  also,  we 
subtract  the  belief  in  the  Godhead  and 
omniscience  of  Christ,  and  with  it  the  be- 
lief in  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  miraculously 
guiding  Christians,  the  whole  theory  im- 
mediately falls  to  pieces.  It  loses  all 
credible,  indeed,  all  conceivable  meaning. 
Christ,  however  excellent,  however  sublime 
his  character,  becomes  merely  a  Jewish 
peasant,  ignorant,  and  with  limited  vision  ; 
and  to  maintain  that  the  doctrines  subse- 
quently formulated  as  to  his  nature — that 
the  dfjioovffiog  of  the  Nicene  creed,  or  the 
dvffla  and  VTrSffraffts  of  the  Athanasian, 
or  that  the  theories  of  the  Atonement  sug- 
gested by  Roman  law,  were  actually  pres- 
ent in  his  mind,  and  consciously  insinu- 
ated in  his  words,  is  as  fatuous  and  ridicu- 
lous as  to  maintain  that  Thales,  when  he 
called  water  the  best  of  things,  was  secretly 
but  consciously  expounding  its  actual 
chemistry,  as  if  he  were  a  professor  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London.     Obviously, 


unless  Christ  was  God,  everything  added 
to  his  literal  teaching,  every  trait  in  his 
character  associated  with  the  smallest  mir- 
acle, every  judgment  on  circumstances  not 
in  bis  time  existing,  or  on  matters  with 
which  he  was  not  brought  into  personal 
contact — all  this  body  of  doctrines  and 
moral  judgments,  is  obviously  nothing  in 
any  sense  revealed  by  Christ,  but  some- 
thing gradually  evolved  out  of  the  mind 
of  the  generations  that  succeeded  him  ; 
and  instead  of  representing  the  immutable 
trath  of  God,  represents  so  many  phases 
of  the  intellectual  history  of  man. 

Now,  if  such  be  the  case — and  if  **  mir- 
acles do  not  happen"  it  must  be  the  case 
— it  is  plain  not  only  that  persons  like 
Mrs.  Ward  and  Mr.  Stead  have  no  grounds 
for  inflicting  their  religion  upon  other 
people,  but  that  their  religion  is  a  mere 
form  of  moral  prejudice  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations  will  have 
ceased  to  be  intelligible  to  any  one.  If 
the  morals  of  the  Christian  world  have 
changt  d  as  they  have  done,  and  assumed 
such  various  shapes  when  Christ's  author- 
ity as  God  operated  to  keep  them  fixed, 
much  more  are  they  sure  to  change  in  the 
future,  when  that  authority  operates  no 
longer. 

In  spite  of  Christ's  words,  and  all  tradi- 
tional interpretations  of  them,  in  spite  of 
all  the  machinery  of  the  Church  for  em- 
phasizing and  confirming  their  meaning, 
human  nature,  after  some  fourteen  cen- 
turies, could  be  no  longer  restrained  within 
the  strict  Christian  limits,  but  insisted,  at 
all  costs,  on  again  appropriating  and  en- 
joying those  pleasures  and  perfections, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional, 
which  the  Pagan  worlds  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome  had  cultivated,  and  from  which  it 
had  so  long  debarred  itself.  This  move- 
ment, though  naturally  it  produced  a  re- 
action, and  though  certain  excesses  which 
at  first  marked  it  were  moderated,  was 
far  from  having  spent  itself  by  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  and  farther  still  from 
having  left  Christianity  as  it  found  it. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  has  during  the 
present  century  been  year  by  year  receiv- 
ing some  fresh  stimulus,  as  science  has 
fixed  man's  attention  on  the  things  of  this 
present  life,  and  been  step  by  step  dis- 
crediting the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  as 
to  another.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  then, 
that  a  movement  which  developed  itself 
in  spite  of  restraint,  will  not  continue  and 
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extend  itself  when  that  restraint  is  re- 
moved ?  We  see  signs  around  us  every- 
where that  it  is  receiving  a  fresh  impetus^ 
and  taking  untried  directions.  Socialism, 
which  is  a  complex  phenomenon^  is,  in 
part  at  least,  a  demand  for  the  good 
things  of  earth  as  opposed  to  those  of 
heaven  ;  and  although  it  really  would  in- 
volve all  sorts  of  impracticable  self-denial, 
it  appeals  to  its  adherents  as  a  protest  in 
favor  of  pleasure,  and  a  protest  against 
that  suffering  which  Christianity  taught 
men  to  endure.  The  one  object  of  mod- 
ern progress  is  to  produce  those  pleasures 
which  Socialism  seeks  to  distribute  ;  in 
short,  the  aim  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
is  to  elude  the  dest'ny  which,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  all  men 
ought  to  welcome,  and  which  those  who 
would  be  perfect  ought  to  court.  Nor 
does  the  civilized  world  confine  its  aims 
and  attentions  to  the  mere  multiplication 
and  improvement  of  the  material  means 
of  pleasure.  It  is  distinctly  feeling  its 
way  toward  some  new  freedom  in  the  en- 
joyment of  them.  Woman,  to  whom 
Christianity  assigned  a  position  of  obedi- 
ence, is  gradually  claiming  a  right  to  some 
life  and  some  development  of  her  own  ; 
and,  for  many  reasons  which  need  not  be 
dwelt  on  here,  modifications  are  being 
consequently  demanded  in  the  Chriatian 
view  of  marriage  ;  while  women  and  men 
alike  are  assuming  a  new  attitude,  and  re- 
fusing to  face  the  problem  of  their  own 
existence  and  of  the  univeme,  as  if  humbly 
stooping  under  the  burden  of  inevitable 
and  universal  sin. 

The  forces  in  fact  that  are  changing  the 
modern  world — I  do  not  by  any  means 
say  all  the  forccM  that  are  at  work  in  it  — 
are  distinctly  non-Christian  ;  and  unless 
they  are  arrested  or  subjugated  by  Cbiis- 
tianity  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  a  mere 
truism  to  say  that  they  will  transform  our 
ideal  of  life,  not  perhaps  into  something 
wholly  different  from  the  Christian  ideal, 
but  at  least  differing  from  it  quite  as  much 
as  resembling  it. 

What  the  ideal  thus  evolved  will  be,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  exactly  ;  but  we  can, 
indeed  we  are  forced,  to  form  one  or 
other  of  two  conjectures  about  it,  accord- 
ing to  our  point  of  view  ;  and  one  of 
these,  we  may  be  assured,  will  in  a  gen- 
eral way  be  correct.  Our  point  of  view 
may  be  that  of  the  Pope,  or  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.     W^e  may  either  believe 


that  miracles  do  happen^  and  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  creation  of  miracle  ;  or  we 
may  believe  that  miracles  do  not  happen^ 
and  that  Christianity  is  the  creation  of 
man. 

Now  if  our  view  be  that  of  the  Pope, 
and  of  the  Christian  world  generally,  the 
future  of  a  movement  which  puts  Christ's 
divine  authority  aside,  and  intentionally 
cuts  itself  off  from  all  channels  of  super- 
natural grace,  will  necessarily  appear  to 
us  as  a  future  dark  with  iniquity  and  cor- 
ruption. We  shall  foresee  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  very  idea  of  virtue. 

This  view  is  so  natural  and  so  obvious 
that  we  need  not  dwell  oo  it  further. 
But  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  Mrs.  Ward,  we  shall  have  to  examine 
the  prospect  with  somewhat  greater  atten- 
tion. On  the  supposition  that  miracles 
do  not  happen,  that  no  race  has  ever  been 
favored  by  any  miraculous  revelation,  or 
enjoyed  the  invidious  privilege  of  any 
miraculous  guidance,  the  character  of  man 
in  the  Christian  as  well  as  in  the  pagan 
past,  will  form  a  basis  for  a  conjecture  as 
to  his  character  in  a  non-Christian  future. 
In  this  case,  the  argument  that  a  disbelief 
in  Christ  as  God  will  loosen  every  restraint 
which  Christianity  has  placed  upon  the 
passions,  is  an  argument  that  loses  not  only 
its  force,  but  its  meaning.  For  if  Christ 
was  not  God,  and  worked  no  miracles  to 
show  that  he  was  God,  his  deification  was 
the  voluntary  work  of  man  ;  and  expresses 
the  desire  and  capacity  of  man  to  restrain 
himself.  Nor  does  it  express  this  only. 
It  expresses  man's  possession  of  Christ's 
virtues,  as  well  as  Christ's  abhorrence  of 
sin.  In  fact  man's  passionate  adoption 
of  Christ's  original  teaching,  is  expressive 
of  man's  nature  quite  as  much  as  of 
Christ's  ;  while  all  that  has  been  added  to 
that  teaching  in  the  course  of  succeeding 
ages  is  an  expression  of  man's  nature,  far 
more  than  of  Christ's.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  the  idea  that  God  himself  actually 
entered  into  our  bodies.  Never  was  there 
conceived  a  more  efficacious  means  of  in- 
troducing an  external  rule  into  the  inner 
world  of  the  heart,  than  this  astonishing 
doctrine.  The  severest  Prutcbtant,  whu 
calls  it  an  invention  of  medisevalism,  can 
hardly  deny  its  effect  on  those  who  be- 
lieved it ;  and  the  more  convinced  we  are 
that  it  was  not  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the 
more  clearly  we  shall  see  in  it  an  expres- 
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sion  of  a  something  in  human  nature — a 
desire  and  a  resolve  to  submit  its  various 
parts  to  the  coercive  rule  of  that  part 
¥ih]ch  it  held  to  be  the  highest. 

But  we  must  not  confine  our  attention 
to  the  Christian  woM  only.-  We  must 
look  to  the  other  civilizations  of  which  we 
are  also  the  inheritors.  We  must'  look  to 
the  civilizations  of  classical  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  moral  ideaU  and  conduct 
which  we  theie  meet  differ  from  those  of 
Christianity  ;  but  the  difference,  though 
great,  is  partial.  Aristotle*s  conception 
of  a  good  man  may  not  be  identical  with 
that  of  Thomas-li-Kempis  ;  but  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  not  that  between  a 
saint  and  a  monster  ;  it  is  simply  the  dif- 
ference between  one  type  of  goodness  and 
another.  The  corruption  of  the  pagan 
world  may  have  been  great  So  have 
been  the  corruptions  of  the  Christian. 
The  former  sanctioned  many  practices 
which  the  latter  has  condemned ;  but 
many  of  these  were  the  result  of  surviving 
savagery,  rather  than  of  corruption,  and 
reappeared  in  the  more  savage  ages  of 
Christianity  ;  while  the  corruption,  great 
as  it  was,  has  been  obviously  much  exag- 
gerated. The  gladiatorial  shows  now 
strike  us  with  horror  ;  but  were  the  hor- 
rors of  the  pagan  arena  greater  than  those 
of  the  Christian  stake  and  t<»rturc-cham- 
her  ?  The  cruelties  of  the  Catholics  and 
earlier  Protestants  alike,  toward  criminals, 
and  especially  toward  heretics,  have  been 
palliated  on  the  ground  that  mau*s  natural 
sympathies  were  far  less  sensitive  then 
than  they  have  since  become.  There  is  a 
great  force  in  the  argument ;  but  if  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Christian  world,  it  applies  to 
the  pagan  also  ;  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  Roman  public  which  delighted  in 
the  sight  of  Christians  fighting  with  beasts, 
or  even  of  Christians  burning  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Nero,  would  have  been  horrified 
at  the  sight  of  Calvin  slowly  roasting  Ser- 
vetus.  While  as  for  the  corruption  of 
pagan  life,  as  distinct  from  its  cruelty,  if 
the  denunciations  of  the  Christians  had 
really  been  justified  by  facts,  the  pagan 
world  could  hardly  have  endured  for  a 
generation.  That  it  produced  monsters 
of  vice  there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt ;  but 
the  very  fact  of  these  monsters  having 
been  so  particularly  described,  is  evidence 
that  they  were  the  exceptions,  not  that 
they  were  the  rule.     It  produced  a  Mar- 


cus Aurelius,  just  as  it  produced  a  Tibe- 
rius ;  arid  just  as  Christianity  ^/las  not 
needed  to  produce  the  one,  so  Christianity 
was  not  needed  to  condemn  the  other. 
With  Christian  moialists  Greece,  and 
above  all  Imperial  Rome,  has  been  pointed 
to  as  exemplifying  the  degradation,  sui- 
cidal as  well  as  abominable,  into  which  ^ 
without  Christ  man  naturally  tends  to  * 
sink  ;  and  yet  ii  was  from  Greece  that 
Christianity  took  its  philosophy  ;  it  was 
from  Imperial  Rome  tnat  it  took  its  ideas 
of  justice.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Ro- 
man Empire  fell  owing  to  its  own  vices. 
It  might  as  well  be  art^ued  that  it  fell 
owing  to  the  rise  of  Christianity,  which 
coincided  with  its  fall  in  a  far  more  strik- 
ing way  than  any  decay  in  its  morals,  of 
which  we  have  any  evidence. 

Looking  thus  at  life,  on  the  supposition 
that  miracles  do  not  happen,  and  judging 
of  the  future  from  the  past,  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  tendency  of  moral  develop- 
ment will  be  toward  a  morality  in  many 
ways  different  from  the  Christian,  and  in 
some  ways  doubtless  shocking  to  the 
Christian  judgment ;  but  not  toward  any 
grotesque  saturnalia  of  cruelty,  injustice, 
or  debauchery.  It  will  be  a  tendency, 
on  the  contrary,  toward  some  new  type 
of  excellence,  differing  from  the  Christian 
not  in  the  way  in  which  a  Tiberius  differs 
from  Christ,  but  rather  in  the  way  in 
which  a  Goethe  differs  from  a  Spurgeon. 

What  chance  of  survival  then,  in  the 
course  of  a  change  like  this,  has  the  so- 
called  Christianity  of  such  persons  as  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  and  Mr.  Stead  ?  In  so 
far  as  their  moral  feelings  correspond  with 
those  of  science,  or  with  the  general  de- 
sires and  temperament  of  the  civilized 
world  at  large,  their  teachings  will  endure 
and  will  prevail  ;  but  they  will  prevail  as 
the  teachings  of  science,  or  as  expressions 
of  the  desire  of  the  world,  not  as  the  dic- 
tates of  a  peasant  who  has  been  dead  for 
some  two  thousand  years.  On  the  other  • 
hand,  in  so  far  as  their  teachings  differ 
from  the  teachings  of  science,  or  run  coun- 
ter to  the  desires  of  the  world,  they  may 
possibly  meet  with  acceptance  among  a 
certain  class  of  persons  to  whose  personal 
temperaments  they  happen  in  some  way 
to  appeal  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  such 
persons  they  will  have  no  hold  whatever 
on  any  human  being. 

Persons  like  Mrs.  Waid,  and  the  classes 
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whose  opinion  »he  reflects,  are  curiously 
misled  when  they  think  they  can  get  rid 
of  dogma  without  ridding  themselves  of 
anything  hesides.  As  long  as  the  world 
assented  to  the  proposition  that  Christ 
was  Oody  those  who  practised  the  real  or 
supposed  precepts  of  Christ  could  urge 
.  them,  with  the  strongest  of  arguments,  on 
those  who  did  not  practise  them  ;  but 
when  the  Godhead  of  Christ  is  rejected  by 
both  sides  as  a  myth,  those  who  quote 
Christ  as  an  authority  have  lost  the  ful- 
crum of  thirir  lever.  In  so  far  as  his 
teachings  correspond  with  those  of  sci* 
ence,  to  quote  him  is  a  superfluity  ;  in  so 
far  as  they  are  bevond  or  beside  those  of 
science,  to  quote  him  is  useless.  Now 
such  Christianity  as  that  of  Mrs.  Ward 
and  Mr.  Stead  can  only  be  distinguished 
as  Christianity  at  all  because  it  comprises 
teachii^gs  of  this  latter  kind — teaching 
beyond  and  beside  that  which  is  author- 
ized by  science  and  philosophy,  and  wel- 
comed by  worldly  wisdom.  It  consists 
in  the  inculcation  not  of  goodness  as  op 
posed  to  ruffianism,  but  of  one  type  of 


goodness  as  distinct  from,  and  hostile  to, 
every  other. 

If  this  type  of  goodness,  namely  that 
of  English-speaking  middle  class  dissent- 
ers, be  pleasing  to  persons  such  as  Mrs. 
Ward  and  Mr.  Stead,  by  all  means  let 
them  represent  it  in  its  most  attractive 
colors,  and  let  those  who  recognize  its 
unique  and  transcendent  beauty  endeavor, 
if  they  will,  to  embody  it.  Of  Mrs.  Ward 
and  Mr.  Stead  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
be  asked,  and  this  is  that,  in  the  interests 
of  honesty,  they  drop  the  name  of  Chiist. 
What  they  recommend,  they  recommend 
on  their  own  authority,  not  on  his.  If  he 
has  any  authority  at  all,  he  can,  according 
to  their  principles,  only  have  it  in  virtue  of 
their  recommendation.  They  give  him 
his  cachet.  He  does  not  give  them  theirs. 
It  surely,  therefore,  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  of  them,  since  they  declare  him  to  be 
merely  man,  not  any  longer  to  appeal  to 
him  as  if  he  were  God,  or  attempt  to  en- 
force their  doctrines  on  grounds  which 
they  themselves  repudiate. — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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A   SEQUENCE   OP   SONNETS. 
From  •*  The  Emancipation  of  Man  J*  ^ 

TIME    AND   TH£    ANOBL    OF   MAN.   • 

Old  Rome  lay  dead  :  the  stars  were  in  their  prime  : 

Strolling  thro'  ways  their  bright  eyes  made  more  fair, 

I  reach' d  the  Coliseum,  glimmering  bare 
'Neath  two  strange  stars  which,  o'er  that  crown  of  ctime. 
Grew  vaster,  then  took  angel-shapes  sublime 

And  lit  on  shatter'd  arches,  shming  there. 

Turning  hell's  ruins  to  a  golden  stair  : 
One  bore  a  harp  :  the  other  the  scythe  of  Time. 

With  spirit  slipping  from  the  body's  chain, 
Entranced  I  stood,  as  when,  a  child,  I  stood 
Dropping  the  violets  gathered  in  the  wood. 
To  hear,  but  not  thro'  fleshly'ear  or  brain, 
What  seemed  a  voice  or  else  an  Eden. strain 
Or  billow  of  music  from  the  Future's  flood. 


THB   MTRIAD-FOOTED    MARCH. 


Said  Time,  '*  Thine  eyes  shed  Hope's  illumination 
Round  ev'n  the  Coliseum,  curst  and  hoary. 
Which,  through  four  hundred  years  of  man's  dark  story, 

Was  eaith's  wild  hell — hoU's  earthly  habitation. 
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Singer  of  hyniDs  of  man's  emancipation^ 
Are  ages  red  with  murder  nugatory 
In  that  great  haman  march  to  morning's  glory 

Sang  by  the  stars  and  thee  at  man's  creation  ?" 


i( 


That  morn,"  the  angel  sang,  *'  shall  bloom  at  last : 

The  myriad-footed  march  toward  Nature's  goal. 
Whereon,  when  bearing  man,  her  eyes  were  cast, 

Moves  winding  wise  yet  sunward  as  a  whole  ; 
For  Nature's  dream  had  been,  through  ages  past, 

To  bear  a  babe  with  conscious  eyes  of  soul." 


TUB    SONG    OF   NATURE'S    PARADISE. 

Man's  angel  sang,  ^*  The  tie  of  common  blood 
Prosper'd  ere  daylight  flush'd  man's  dawn  of  gray. 
When  round  the  wondering  child  the  perils  lay 
Of  shadow  and  substance  darkening  every  wood  : 
We  twain  enlarged  the  weft.     Though  that  was  good, 

0  Time  I  the  warp  being  but  the  sceptre's  sway — 
Love's  wider,  richer,  deeper  woof  of  day 

Shall  brighten  earth  with  Nature's  brotherhood." 

Then  that  loved  spirit  who  sings  of  man's  estate — 

Yea,  knows  the  road  to  Nature's  paradise — 
Sang  to  the  stars  of  **  Nature,  queen  of  Faie^^ : 

1  listened — knowing  that  queen,  how  great,  how  wise 
Who  would  not  listen  when  the  stars  debate — 

When  Time,  on  loitering  pinions,  prophesies  ? 


'^Atkenanm. 
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People  on  all  sides  are  beginning  to 
talk, — they  are  not  very  likely  to  begin  to 
act, — as  if  it  were  a  positive  sin  to  think 
of  self  at  all,  as  if  life  ought  to  be  lived 
entirely  for  others,  and  without  any  refer- 
ence to  one's  own  happiness  or  interest. 
The  diflSculty  of  this  point  of  view  is,  that 
if  everybody  acted  upon  it,  there  might 
be  nobody  to  live  for.  If  A  lived  entirely 
for  B,  C,  and  D,  and  B  entirely  for  A,  C, 
and  D,  and  so  forth,  A  might  very  well 
have  sacrificed  his  life  before  B,  C,  and  D 
had  been  able  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
so  ;  and,  in  fact,  life  would  be  resolved 
into  a  kind  of  Dutch-auction,  in  which 
the  question  would  be,  which  of  us  could 
soonest  erase  himself  in  the  struggle  to 
prevent  others  from  doing  so.  That 
clearly  would  not  be  a  very  rational  or  re- 
munerative struggle.  Yet  it  would  soon 
come  to  that,  if  the  exaggerated  altruism 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  now  on  all 
New  Sxbixs.— Vol.  LYI.,  No.  1. 


sides,  were  to  be  pursued  at  all  seriously, 
and  with  any  effort  to  put  literally  into 
practice  what  everybody  appears  to  think 
the  true  ethical  ideal.  Another  great 
difficulty  in  any  serious  attempt  to  work 
out  such  an  ideal,  is  that,  ill  as  men  gen- 
erally understand  their  own  interests,  they 
understand  the  interests  of  others  still 
worse.  We  are  very  far  from  knowing 
what  will  really  be  either  the  most  useful 
or  the  most  happy  and  successful  career 
for  ourselves  ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  know 
more  on  the  subject  than  we  do  of  the 
conditions  of  success  or  happiness  for 
other  people.  There  are  no  limits  to  the 
blunders  we  make  in  trying  to  work  out 
other  persons'  duties  for  them,  unless,  at 
least,  we  are  very  observant,  very  quick 
to  note  what  they  turn  to  in  the  most 
hopeful  spirit  and  achieve  with  the  great- 
est ease.  Even  then  we  are  liable  to 
blunders  far  more  setious  and  far  more 
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nnmerous  than  any  which  we  comniit  in 
oar  own  caoe.  After  al),  a  man  must  be 
very  deficient  indeed  who  does  not  know 
a  good  deal  about  the  limits  of  his  own 
powerdy  and  the  tendency  of  his  own  feel- 
ings. But  in  relation  to  others,  we  often 
know  so  little,  that  the  yery  things  we  do 
exclusively  for  their  greatest  good  turn  to 
their  greatest  harm.  Disciplinarians,  for 
instance,  often  ruin  the  very  nature  they 
are  trying  to  regulate  and  strengthen, 
while  over-indulgence  blights  the  very  na- 
ture it  is  intended  to  foster  and  devtlop. 
The  most  ohvious  of  all  the  limitations  to 
successful  altruism  is,  that  the  attempt  to 
live  for  others  without  regard  to  one's  own 
happiness  and  goodness,  breaks  down 
from  the  much  greater  ignorance  in  which 
we  live  as  to  what  is  really  good  for  them, 
than  that  (quite  great  enough)  in  which 
we  live  as  to  the  limits  of  our  own  capaci- 
ties and  force.  All  our  knowledge  of 
others  is  of  the  nature  of  inference  from 
what  we  observe,  and  often  very  doubtful 
inference  too.  A  good  deal  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves  is  really  intuitive,  and 
has  grown  with  our  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  our  strength.  We  are  very  far 
from  knowing  what  will  make  us  really 
happy,  but  we  do  generally  know  what  is 
sure  to  make  us  miserable,  and  we  do  not 
know  even  as  much  as  that  about  any  one 
else.  We  know  at  least  what  we  wish 
for  ourselves,  and  though  it  often  happens 
that  our  wishes  are  the  very  blindest  of 
wishes,  yet  they  are  at  least  important 
elements  in  the  problem  of  life  ;  and  we 
are  apt  to  make  the  most  pitiable  mistakes 
in  judging  of  the  wishes  of  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  us.  It  is  not  simply  true, 
but  a  truism,  that  every  man  has  a  num- 
ber of  keys  and  clews  to  his  own  heart 
and  his  own  powers  of  which  he  is  quite 
destitute  when  he  is  endeavoring  to  judge 
the  feelings  and  the  capacities  of  others. 
Now,  duty  depends  on  capacity.  It  is  of 
no  use  taking  a  bow  and  arrow  to  do  what 
can  only  be  done  with  a  gun.  It  is  of  no 
use  devoting  yourself  to  a  task  for  the 
successful  discharge  of  which  there  is  no 
provision  in  you.  And  that  is  the  most 
stringent  of  all  limits  on  the  modern  ex- 
travagances in  the  way  of  altruism.  We 
understand  each  other,  on  the  whole, 
much  less  adequately  than  we  understand 
ourselves.  That  is  the  justification  of  the 
apparently  selfish  maxim,  that  charity  be- 
gins at  home.     It  begins  at  home,  though 


it  does  not  end  at  home,  simply  hecanse 
our  knowledge  begins  at  home,  and  is 
much  larger  of  home  than  it  is  of  any 
more  distant  region.  The  disinterested- 
ness which  entirely  neglects  self-interest  is 
not  true  disinterestedness,  for  it  neglects 
an  element  of  the  utmost  importance,  not 
only  to  one's  self,  but  to  others.  A  pilot 
who  proposes  to  take  others  safe  into  port 
without  any  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  under  the  same  circumstances  he 
could  save  himself,  is  clearly  not  a  person 
to  whom  it  would  he  well  to  trust  one's 
safety.  Part  of  the  secret  of  effectunUy 
helping  others  is  a  training  in  the  best 
modes  of  helping  one's  self.  No  one  can 
be  of  use  to  the  world  who  has  not  exer- 
cised himself  in  the  art  of  self-government, 
and  self  government  implies  not  a  little 
study  of  self-interest.  It  is  almost  as 
childish  to  talk  or  think  of  high  disinter- 
estedness without  soma  intelligent  self- 
interest,  as  it  is  to  talk  of  a  cripp!e  help- 
ing others  to  walk.  You  must  know  very 
accurately  what  you  are  yourself,  if  yoa 
are  to  know  with  any  sort  of  competency 
how  you  can  help  others  ;  and  this  you 
can  only  know  by  carefully  studying  both 
your  own  wishes  and  your  true  interests. 

What  has  perhaps  in  some  degree  mis- 
led people  in  this  matter,  is  the  religious 
teaching  that  the  more  man  can  lose  him- 
self in  the  love  of  God,  the  more  perfect 
he  will  be  ;  in  other  words,  our  Lord's 
saying  :  *'  Whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  will  lose  his 
life  for  my  sake  the  same  shall  find  it." 
That  looks  on  the  surface  like  the  utter- 
most altruism,  but  more  closely  consid* 
ered,  it  certainly  does  not  signify  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  For  it  holds  out  a 
motive  which  is,  though  only  in  the  high- 
est and  noblest  sense,  a  self-interested  mo- 
tive for  pure  devotedness.  The  sacrifice 
is  to  be  willing  and  complete,  but  it  is  a 
sacrifice  which  is  to  result  in  purifying 
and  perfecting  and  preserving  the  thing 
which  seems  to  be  sacrificed,  and  which, 
in  the  sense  of  the  natural  man,  and  of 
those  lower  cravings  which  are  most  im- 
perious and  pertinacious  and  exacting, 
really  is  sacrificed  to  the  love  of  Christ. 
Still,  one  of  the  motives,  and  one  of  the 
justifiable  and  justified  motives  for  that 
sacrifice,  is  the  knowledge  that  what  seems 
to  be  the  victim  will  really  survive  the 
sacrifice,  and  survive  it  in  a  greatly  ideal- 
ized and  renovated  form.     There  is  never 
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the  slightedt  encoaragement  given  by 
Christ  to  the  sort  of  suicidal  sacrifice  of 
which  we  often  read  now  in  the  sentimen- 
tal literature  of  the  day, — the  sacrifice  of 
the  soul  itself  for  the  supposed  advantage 
of  another's  soul.  The  only  sacrifice 
which  is  encouraged  and  inculcated,  is  a 
sacrifice  which  is  in  the  highest  sense  con- 
servaUve  of  the  true  self,  not  destructive 
of  it, — destructive  only  of  the  false  and 
worthless  self.  In  the  great  controversy 
between  the  Quiet ists  of  F6n61on*8  time 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  this  was, 
we  believe,  the  very  point  raised,  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  right  to  condemn  as  self- 
ish and  impure  the  contemplation  of  the 
eternal  blessedness  of  the  individual  as  re- 
sulting from,  and  one  of  the  objects  of, 
the  love  of  God,  the  Quietists  maintaining 
that  the  love  of  God  should  utterly  obliter- 
ate every  self-regarding  element,  every 
idea  of  personal  bliss  even,  as  proceeding 
from  the  love  of  God.  The  Catholic 
Church  decided,  and,  as  we  think,  decided 
rightly  and  wisely,  that  this  desire  for 
eternal  blessedness  was  not  a  religious  im- 
purity, but  a  just  and  justifiable  element 
of  motive  in  even  the  most  saintly  and 
devout  mind.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mod- 
ern extravagance  of  *'  altruism,"  as  it  is 
now  termed,  tends  to  the  depreciation  of 
anything  like  fixed  character  and  personal 
life.  If  men  are  to  exhale,  as  it  were,  in 
the  love  of  others,  or  rather,  if  they  are 
to  think  that  they  ought  to  exhale  in  the 
love  of  others  (for  nobody  really  achieves 
this,  as  it  is  against  nature),  they  will  set 
before  themselves  an  ideal  which  is  not 
only  unattainable,  but  unworthy  of  attain- 
ment, for  unless  a  man  is  something  in 


himself,  his  love  of  others  is  not  worth  hav- 
ing. And  we  may  reverently  say  the 
same  even  of  his  love  of  God.  There  is 
nothing  in  Christian  teaching  to  suggest 
that  the  love  of  God  should  tend  to  the 
disintegration  of  character,  to  the  extinc- 
tion or  exhaustion  of  the  whole  personal- 
ity of  the  devout  worshipper.  Altruism 
run  mad  ceases  to  have  any  of  the  great 
qualities  of  true  disinterestedness,  of 
which  it  is  the  very  essence  that  he  who 
is  disinterested  should  have  in  himself 
some  strong  interest  which  he  postpones, 
and  rightly  postpones,  to  the  interests  of 
others.  What  is  disinterestedness  worth 
if  the  being  who  is  disinterested  is  a  mere 
moral  vacuum  without  a  strong  and  eager 
life  of  his  own  which  his  higher  affections 
lead  him  to  control,  and  sometimes  even 
to  suppress,  on  behalf  of  others  ?  Indeed, 
the  very  word  **  altruism,"  or  otherness y 
is  objectionable  just  on  this  account  that 
it  tries  to  suggest  the  duty  of  ceasing  to 
be  yourself,  and  becoming  somebody  else 
for  the  nonce  ;  wheieas  true  disinterested- 
ness never  gives  up  the  personal  basis  of 
ail  true  devotion,  though  it  is  eager  to 
sacrifice  personal  desires  wherever  there 
are  higher  claims  than  any  which  those 
desires  can  urge  upon  a  man's  allegiance. 
**  Altruism,*^  strictly  interpreted,  is,  in- 
deed, a  kind  of  nihilism.  Nobody  can 
with  any  moral  success  identify  himself 
with  another.  He  can  serve  another  ;  he 
can  sacrifice  himself  for  another  ;  but  he 
must  have  a  true  self  in  order  to  make  the 
service  and  the  sacrifice  of  any  worth. 
'*  Otherness*'  is  not  a  moral  ideal  for 
which  any  reasonable  being  should  care  to 
strive. — Spectator. 


■  »  > 


SISTER. 


BT    HBNRT    8BT0N   MERRIIfAN. 


It  does  not  matter  where  it  was.  I  do 
not  want  other  people — that  is  to  say, 
those  who  were  around  us — to  recognize 
Sister  or  myself.  It  is  not  likely  that  she 
will  see  this — and  I  am  not  sure  that  she 
knows  my  name.  Of  course,  some  one 
may  draw  her  attention  to  this  paper,  and 
she  may  remember  that  the  name  affixed 
to  it  is  that  which  I  signed  at  the  foot  of 
a  document  wo  made  out  together— 
namely,  a  return  of  deaths.  At  the  foot 
of  this  paper  our  names  stood  one  beneath 


the  other — stand  there  still,  perhaps,  in 
some  forgotten  bundle  of  papers  at  the 
War  Office. 

I  only  hope  that  she  will  not  see  this  ; 
for  she  might  consider  it  a  breach  of  pro- 
fessional etiquette  ;  and  I  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  opinion  of  this  woman, 
whom  I  have  only  seen  once  in  my  whole 
life.  Moreover,  on  that  occasion  she  was 
subordinate  to  me — more  or  less  in  the 
position  of  a  servant. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  it  was 
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war-time,  and  onr  trade  was  what  the 
commercial  papers  call  brisk.  A  war  bet- 
ter remembered  of  the  vonng  than  of  the 
oldy  because  it  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, recent.  The  old  fellows  seem  to  re- 
member the  old  iights  better — those  fights 
that  were  fought  when  their  blood  was 
still  young  and  the  vessels  thereof  un- 
clogged. 

It  was,  by  the  way,  my  first  campaign, 
but  I  was  not  new  to  the  business  of 
blood  ;  for  1  am  no  soldier — only  a  doc- 
tor. My  only  uniform — my  full-parade 
dress — is  a  red  cross  on  the  arm  of  an  old 
blue  serge  jacket — said  jacket  being  much 
stained  with  certain  dull  patches  which 
are  better  not  investigated. 

All  who  have  taken  part  in  war— doing 
the  damage  or  repairing  it — know  that 
things  are  not  done  in  quite  the  same  way 
when  ball-cartridge  is  served  out  instead 
of  blank.  The  correspondents  are  very 
fond  of  reporting  that  the  behavior  of  the 
men  suggested  a  parade, — which  simile  it 
is  to  be  presumed  was  borne  in  upon  their 
fantastic  brains  by  its  utter  inapplicability. 
The  parade  may  be  suggested  before  the 
real  work  begins — when  it  is  a  question  of 
marching  away  from  the  landing-stage  ; 
but  after  the  vrork—our  work — has  begun, 
there  is  remarkably  little  resemblance  to  a 
review. 

We  are  served  with  many  official  papers 
which  we  never  fill  in,  because,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  it  is  apt  to  suggest 
itself  that  men's  lives  are  more  important. 
Wo  misapply  a  vast  majority  of  our  surgi- 
cal supplies,  because  the  most  impoitant 
item  is  usually  left  behind  at  headquarters, 
or  at  the  seaport  depot.  In  fact,  we  do 
many  things  that  we  should  leave  undone, 
and  omit  to  do  more  which  we  are  ex- 
pected (officially)  to  do. 

For  some  reason — presumably  the  ab- 
sence of  better  men — I  was  sent  up  to  the 
front  before  we  had  been  three  days  at 
work.  Our  hospital  by  the  river  was  not 
full  when  1  received  orders  to  follow  the 
flying  column  with  two  assistants  and  the 
appliances  of  a  field-hospital. 

Out  of  this  little  nucleus  sprang  the 
largest  depot  for  sick  and  wounded  that 
was  formed  during  the  campaign.  We 
were  within  easy  reach  of  headquarters, 
and  I  was  fortunately  allowed  a  free  band. 
Thus  our  establishment  in  the  desert  grew 
daily  more  important,  and  finally  super- 
seded the  hospital  at  headquarters. 


We  had  a  busy  time,  for  the  main  col- 
umn had  now  closed  up  with  the  fiist  ex- 
peditionary force,  and  our  troops  were  in 
touch  with  the  enemy  not  forty  miles 
away  from  me. 

In  the  course  of  time — when  the  author- 
ities learned  to  cease  despising  the  foe, 
which  is  a  little  failing  in  British  military 
high  places — it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
fortify  us,  and  then,  in  addition  to  two 
medical  assistants,  I  was  allowed  three 
Government  nurses.  This  last  piece  of 
news  was  not  hailed  with  so  much  enthusi- 
asm as  might  have  been  expected.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  bringing  women  anywhere 
near  the  front.  They  are,  for  their  own 
sakes  and  for  the  peace  of  minds  of 
others,  much  better  left  behind.  If  they 
are  beyond  a  certain  age  they  break  down 
and  have  to  be  sent  back  at  considerable 
trouble  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  escort  and  an 
ambulance  cart,  of  which  latter  there  are 
never  enough.  If  they  are  below  the  cli- 
macteric— ever  so  little  below  it — they 
cause  mischief  of  another  description,  and 
the  wounded  are  neglected  ;  for  there  is 
no  passion  of  the  human  heart  so  cruel  and 
selhsh  as  love. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  I  said  to  light- 
hearted  little  Sammy  Fitz-Warrener  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  who  brought  me  the  news. 

*  *  Sorry  to  hear  it  ?  Gad  !  I  shouldn'  t 
be.  The  place  has  got  a  different  look 
about  it  when  there  are  women-folk 
around.  They  are  so  jolly  clever  in  their 
ways — worth  ten  of  your  red-cross  ruff- 
lans." 

**  That  is  as  may  be,"  I  answered, 
breaking  open  the  case  of  whisky  which 
Sammy  had  brought  up  on  the  caniage  of 
his  machine-gun  for  my  private  consump- 
tion. 

He  was  taking  this  machine-gun  up  to 
the  front,  and  mignty  proud  he  was  of  it. 

**  A  clever  gun,"  he  called  it ;  **  an 
almighty  clever  gun." 

He  had  ridden  alongside  of  it — sitting 
on  the  top  of  his  hoise  as  sailors  do — 
through  seventy  miles  of  desert  without  a 
halt ;  watching  over  it  and  tending  it  as 
he  might  have  watched  and  tended  his 
mother,  or  perhaps  some  other  woman. 

'*  Gad  I  doctor,"  he  exclaimed,  kicking 
out  his  sturdy  legs  and  contemplating  with 
some  satisfaction  the  yellow  hide  top- 
boots  which  he  had  bought  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  stores.  I  know  the  boots  well, 
and — avoid  them.      **Gadl  doctor,  you 
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should  see  that  gun  on  the  war-path. 
Travels  as  light  as  a  tricycle.  And  when 
she  begins  to  talk  ...  my  stars  !  Click 
.  .  .  click  .  .  .  click  .  .  .  click.  For 
all  the  world  like  a  steam-launch's  engine 
— mowing  'em  down  all  the  time.  No 
work  for  you  there.  It  will  be  no  use  you 
and  your  stalactites  proggiug  about  with 
skewers  for  the  bullet.  Look  at  the  other 
side,  my  boy,  and  youMl  find  the  beauty 
has  just  walked  through  them." 

'*  Soda  or  plain  ?"  I  asked — in  paren- 
thesis. 

*'  Soda.  I  don't  like  the  flavor  of  dead 
camel.  A  big  drink,  please.  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  lined  with  sand  paper." 

He  slept  that  night  in  the  little  shanty 
built  of  mud,  and  roofed  chiefly  with  old 
palm-mats,  which  was  gracefully  called 
the  Head  Surgeon's  quarters.  That  is  to 
say,  he  partook  of  such  hospitality  as  i 
had  to  offer  him. 

Sammy  and  I  had  met  before  he  had 
touched  a  rope  or  I  a  scalpel.  We  hailed 
from  the  same  pait  of  the  country — down 
Devonshire  way  ;  and  to  a  limited  extent, 
we  knew  each  other's  people  ;  which  little 
phrase  has  a  vast  meaning  in  places  where 
men  do  congregate. 

We  turned  in  pretty  early  —I  on  a  hos- 
pital mattress,  he  in  my  bed  ;  but  Sam 
would  not  go  to  sleep.  He  would  lie  with 
his  arms  above  his  head  (which  is  not  an 
attitude  of  sleep),  and  talk  about  that  evci- 
lasting  d^un. 

I  dozed  off  to  the  murmur  of  his  voice 
expatiating  on  the  extreme  cunning  of  the 
ejector,  and  awoke  to  hear  details  of  the 
rifling. 

We  did  not  talk  of  home,  as  do  men  in 
books  when  lying  by  a  camp-fire.  Per- 
haps it  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  that 
picturesque  adjunct  to  a  soldier's  life. 
We  talked  chiefly  of  the  clever  gun  ;  and 
once,  just  before  he  fell  asleep,  Sammy 
returned  to  the  question  of  the  nurses. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  **  the  head  sawbones 
down  there  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he  had 
got  permission  to  send  you  three  nurses. 
Treat  'em  kindly.  Jack,  for  my  sake. 
Bless  their  hearts  1    They  mean  well." 

Then  he  fell  asleep,  and  left  me  think- 
ing of  his  words,  and  of  the  spirit  which 
had  prompted  them. 

I  knew  really  nothing  of  this  man's 
life,  but  he  seemed  singularly  happy,  with 
that  happiness  which  only  comes  when 
daily  existence   has  a  background  to  it. 


He  spoke  habitually  of  women,  as  if  he 
loved  them  all  for  the  sake  of  one  ;  and 
this  not  being  precisely  my  own  position, 
I  was  glad  when  he  fell  asleep. 

The  fort  was  astir  next  morning  at  four. 
The  bugler  kindly  blew  a  blast  into  our 
glasslcss  window  which  left  no  doubt 
about  it. 

**  That  means  all  hands  on  deck,  I  take 
it,"  said  Sam  who  was  one  of  the  few 
men  capable  of  good  humor  before  tiffin 
time. 

By  six  o'clock  he  was  ready  to  go.  Tt 
was  easy  to  bee  what  sort  of  officer  this 
cheery  sailor  was  by  the  way  his  men 
worked. 

While  they  were  getting  the  machine- 
gun  limberea  up,  Sam  came  back  to  my 
quarters  and  took  a  hasty  breakfast. 

**  Feel  a  bit  down  this  morning,"  he 
said,  with  a  gay  smile.  **  Cheap— very 
cheap.  I  hope  I  am  not  going  to  funk 
it.  It  is  all  very  well  for  some  of  you 
long-faced  fellows,  who  don't  seem  to 
have  much  to  live  for,  to  fight  for  the  love 
of  fighting.  I  don't  want  to  fight  any 
man  ;  I  am  too  fond  of  'em  all  for  that. ' ' 

I  went  out  after  breakfast,  and  I  gave 
him  a  leg  up  on  to  his  very  sorry  horse, 
which  he  sat  like  a  tailor  or  a  sailor.  He 
held  the  reins  like  tiller-lines,  and  indulged 
in  a  pleased  smile  at  the  effect  of  the  yel- 
low boots. 

**  No  great  hand  at  this  sort  of  thin^," 
he  said,  with  a  nod  of  farewell.  *'  When 
the  beast  does  anything  out  of  the  com- 
mon, or  begins  to  make  heavy  weather  of 
it,  I  am  not.** 

He  ranged  up  alongside  his  beloved 
gun,  and  gave  the  word  of  command  with 
more  dignity  than  he  knew  wnat  to  do 
with. 

All  that  day  I  was  employed  in  arrang- 
ing quarters  for  the  nurses.  To  do  this  I 
was  forc«d  to  turn  some  of  our  most  pre- 
cious stores  out  into  the  open,  covering 
them  with  a  tarpaulin,  and  in  consequence 
felt  all  the  more  assured  that  my  chief 
was  making  a  great  mistake. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  ar- 
rived, one  of  the  juniors  having  ridden 
out  in  the  moonlight  to  meet  them.  He 
reported  them  completely  exhausted  ;  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  recommended  them 
to  go  straight  to  bed  ;  and  was  altogether 
more  enthusiastic  about  the  matter  than 
I  personally  or  officially  cared  to  see. 

He  handed  me  a  pencil  note  from  my 
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chief  at  headquarters,  explaining  that  he 
had  not  written  me  a  denpatch  becaasc  he 
had  nothing  bat  a  J  pen,  with  which  in- 
strument he  could  not  make  himself  legi- 
ble. It  struck  me  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  plethora  of  assistance,  and  was 
anxious  to  reduce  his  staff. 

I  sent  my  enthusiastic  assistant  to  the 
nurses*  quarters  with  a  message  that  they 
were  not  to  report  themselves  to  me  until 
they  had  had  a  night's  rest,  and  turned  in. 

At  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  the 
orderly,  and  summoned  to  the  tent  of  the 
officer  in  command.  This  youth's  face 
was  considerably  whiter  than  his  linen. 
He  was  consulting  with  his  second-in- 
command,  a  boy  of  twenty-two  or  there- 
abouts. 

A  man  covered  with  sand  and  blood 
was  sitting  in  a  hammock-chair,  rubbing 
his  eyes  and  drinking  something  out  of  a 
tumbler. 

**New8  from  the  front?"  I  inquired 
without  ceremony,  which  hindrance  we 
had  long  since  dispensed  with. 

"  Yes,  and  bad  news.** 

It  certainly  was  not  pleasant  hearing. 
Some  one  mentioned  the  word  disaster, 
and  we  looked  at  each  other  with  hard 
anxious  eyes.  I  thought  of  the  women, 
and  almost  decided  to  send  them  back 
before  daylight. 

In  a  few  moments  a  fresh  man  was 
roused  out  of  his  bed,  and  sent  full  gallop 
through  the  moonlight  across  the  desert 
to  headquarters,  and  the  officer  in  com- 
mand began  to  regain  confidence.  I  think 
he  extracted  it  from  the  despatch -bearer's 
tumbler.  After  all,  he  was  not  responsi- 
ble for  much.  He  was  merely  a  connect- 
ing-link, a  point  of  touch  between  two 
greater  men. 

It  was  necessary  to  get  my  men  to  work 
at  once,  but  I  gave  particular  oiders  to 
leave  the  nurses  undisturbed.  Disaster  at 
the  front  meant  hard  work  at  the  rear. 
We  all  knew  that,  and  endeavored  to 
make  ready  for  a  sudden  rush  of  wounded. 

The  rush  began  before  daylight.  As 
they  came  in  we  saw  to  them,  dressing 
their  wounds  and  packing  them  as  closely 
as  possible.  But  the  stream  was  continu- 
ous. They  never  stopped  coming  ;  they 
never  gave  us  a  moment's  rest. 

At  six  o'clock  I  gave  orders  to  awaken 
the  nurses  and  order  them  to  prepare  their 
quarters  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded. 


At  half  past  six  an  Aimy  Hospital  Corps 
man  came  to  me  in  the  ward — 

'*  Shockin'  case,  sir,  just  come  in,"  he 
said.     **  Officer.     Gun  busted,  sir." 

^^  Take  him  to  my  quarters,"  I  said, 
wiping  my  instruments  on  my  sleeve. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  followed,  and  on 
entering  my  little  room  the  first  thing  I 
saw  was  a  pair  of  yellow  boots. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  boots 
and  the  white  duck  trousers,  and  although 
I  could  not  see  the  face,  I  knew  that  this 
was  Sammy  Fitz-Warrener  come  back 
again. 

A  woman — one  of  the  nurses  for  whora 
he  had  pleaded — was  bending  over  the 
bed  with  a  sponge  and  a  basin  of  tepid 
water.  As  I  entered  she  turned  upon  me 
a  pair  of  calmly  horror-stricken  eyes. 

"  Oh  /*'  she  whispered,  meaningly, 
stepping  back  to  let  me  approach.  I  had 
no  time  to  notice  then  that  she  was  one 
of  those  largely  built  women,  with  perfect 
skin  and  fair  hair,  who  make  one  think  of 
what  England  must  have  been  before  Gal- 
lic blood  got  to  be  so  widely  disseminated 
in  the  race. 

*^  Please  pull  down  that  mat  from  the 
window,* '  I  said,  indicating  a  temporary 
blind  which  I  had  put  up. 

She  did  so  promptly,  and  returned  to 
the  bedside^  falling  into  position  as  it 
were,  awaiting  my  orders. 

I  bent  over  the  bed,  and  I  must  confess 
that  what  I  saw  there  gave  me  a  thrill  of 
horror  which  will  come  again  at  times  so 
long  as  I  live. 

I  made  a  sign  to  Sister  to  continue  her 
task  of  sponging  away  the  mud,  of  which 
one  ingredient  was  sand. 

**  Both  eyes,'*  she  whispered,  '*  are 
destroyed." 

**Not  the  top  of  the  skull,"  I  said, 
**  you  must  not  touch  that." 

For  we  both  knew  that  our  task  waa 
without  hope. 

As  I  have  said,  I  knew  something  of 
Fitz-Warrener's  people,  and  I  could  not 
help  lingering  there,  where  I  could  do  no 
good,  when  I  knew  that  I  was  wanted 
elsewhere. 

Suddenly  his  lips  moved,  and  Sister, 
kneeling  down  on  the  fioor,  bent  over 
him. 

I  could  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  I 
think  she  did.  I  saw  her  lips  frame  the 
whisper  "  Yes"  in  reply,  and  over  her 
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faco  there  swept  suddenly  a  look  of  great 
teDdernesfl. 

After  a  little  pause  she  rose  and  came  to 
me. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  she  asked. 

'*  Fitz-Warrener  of  the  Naval  Brigade. 
Do  yon  know  him  f" 

'^  No,  I  never  heard  of  him.  Of  course 
...  it  is  quite  hopeless  V 

**  Quite." 

She  returned  to  her  position  by  the 
bedside,  with  one  arm  laid  across  his 
chest. 

Presently  he  began  whispering  again, 
and  at  intervals  she  answered  him.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that,  in  his  nn- 
consciousness,  he  was  mistaking  her  for 
some  one  else,  and  that  she,  for  some 
woman's  reason,  was  deceiving  him  pur- 
posely. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  sure  of  this. 

I  tried  not  to  look  ;  but  1  saw  it  all. 
I  saw  bis  poor  blind  hands  wander  over 
her  throat  and  face,  up  to  her  hair. 

'^  What  is  this?"  he  muttered  quite 
distinctly,  with  that  tone  of  self-absorp- 
tion which  characterizes  the  sayings  of  an 
onconscioos  man.  **  What  is  this  silly 
capr 

His  fingers  wandered  on  over  the  snowy 
linen  until  they  came  to  the  strings. 

As  an  aspirant  to  the  title  of  gentleman, 
I  felt  like  running  away — many  doctors 
know  this  feeling ;  as  a  doctor,  I  could 
only  stay. 

His  fingers  fumbled  with  the  strings. 
Still  Sister  bent  over  the  bed.  Perhaps 
she  bent  an  inch  or  two  nearer.  One 
hand  was  beneath  his  neck,  supporting 
thepoor  shattered  head. " 

He  slowly  drew  off  the  cap,  and  his 
fingers  crept  lovingly  over  the  soft  fair 
hair. 

'*  Marny,"  he  said,  quite  clearly, 
**  youVe  done  your  hair  up,  and  you're 
nothing  but  a  little  girl,  you  know, — noth- 
ing but  a  little  girl." 

I  could  not  help  watching  bis  fingers, 
and  yet  I  felt  like  a  man  committing  sac- 
rilege. 

**  When  I  left  yon,"  said  the  brainless 
voice,  **  you  wore  it  down  your  back. 
You  were  a  little  girl — you  are  a  little  girl 


now. 
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And  he  slowly  drew  a  hairpin  out.  One 
long  lock  fell  curling  to  her  shoulder. 
She  never  looked  up,  never  noticed  me, 
but  knelt  there  like  a  ministering  angel — 


personating  for  a  time  a  girl  whom  we 
had  never  seen. 

'*  My  little  girl,"  he  added,  with  a  low 
laugh,  and  drew  out  another  hairpin. 

In  a  few  moments  all  her  hair  was  about 
her  shoulders.  1  had  never  thought  that 
she  might  be  carrying  such  glory  quietly 
hidden  beneatb  the  simple  nurse's  cap. 

**  That  is  better,"  he  said,  **  that  is 
better." 

And  he  let  all  the  hairpins  fall  on  the 
coverlet 

**  Now,  you  are  my  own  Mamy,"  he 
murmured.     "  Are  you  not  ?" 

She  hesitated  one  moment. 

•*  Yes,  dear  !"  she  said  softly.  **  I 
am  your  own  Marny." 

With  her  disengaged  hand  she  stroked 
his  blanching  cheeK.  There  was  a  certain 
science  about  her  touch,  as  if  she  had 
once  known  something  of  these  matters. 

Lovingly  and  slowly  the  smoke-grimed 
fingers  passed  over  the  wonderful  hair, 
smoothing  it. 

Then  he  grew  more  daring.  He  touched 
her  eyes,  her  gentle  cheeks,  the  quiet 
strong  lips.  He  slipped  to  her  shoulder, 
and  over  the  soft  folds  of  her  black 
dress. 

^*  Been  gardening  !"  he  asked,  coming 
to  the  bib  of  her  nursing  apron. 

It  was  marvellous  how  the  brain,  which 
was  laid  open  to  the  day,  retained  the 
consciousness  of  one  subject  so  long. 

**  Yes — dear,"  she  whispered. 

'^  Your  old  apron  is  all  wet  I"  he  said 
reproachfully,  touching  her  breast  where 
the  blood — his  own  blood — was  slowly 
drying. 

His  hand  passed  on,  and  as  it  touched 
her,  I  saw  her  eyes  soften  into  such  a 
wonderful  tenderness,  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  looking  on  a  part  of  Sister's  life 
which  was  sacred. 

I  saw  a  little  movement  as  if  to  draw 
back— then  she  resolutely  held  her  posi- 
tion. But  her  e}  es  were  dull  with  a  new 
pain.  I  wonder — I  have  wondered  ever 
since — what  memories  that  poor  senseless 
wreck  of  a  man  was  arousing  in  the  wom- 
an's heart  by  his  wandering  touch. 

**  Marny,"  he  said,  '*  Marny.  It  was 
not  too  hard  waiting  for  me  ?" 

"No,  dear." 

*^  It  will  be  all  right  now,  Marny. 
The  bad  part  is  all  past. ' ' 

**  Yes." 

**  Mamy,    you    remember   ...    the 
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night  .  .  .  Heft  .  .  .  Marny,  ...  I 
want  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  no,  yonr  /tp*. " 

I  knelt  suddenly  and  slipped  my  hand 
within  his  shirt,  for  I  saw  something  in 
his  face. 

As  Sister's  lips  touched  his  I  felt  his 
heart  give  a  great  bound  within  his  breast, 
and  then  it  was  still. 

When  she  lifted  her  face  it  was  as  pale 
as  his. 

I  must  say  that  I  fell  like  crying — a 
feeling  which  had  not  come  to  me  for 
twenty  years.  I  busied  myself  purposely 
with  the  dead  man,  and  when  I  had  fin* 


ished  my  task  I  turned  and  found  Sister 
filling  in  the  papers — her  cap  neatly  tied — 
her  golden  hair  hidden. 

I  signed  the  certificate,  placing  my 
name  beneath  hers. 

For  a  moment  we  stood.  Our  eyes 
met,  and  ...  we  said  nothing.  She 
moved  toward  the  door,  and  I  held  it 
open  while  she  passed  out. 

Two  hours  later  I  received  orders  from 
the  ofiicer  in  command  to  send  the  nurses 
back  to  headquarters.  Our  men  were 
falling  back  before  the  enemy. — Blacks 
woocTn  Magazine. 
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Before  me  lies  no  purple  distance  wide. 

With  faint  horizon  hills  to  bound  my  view. 
Tall  houses  close  me  in  on  every  side. 

Pierced  here  and  there  by  meagre  slits  of  blue. 

'Tis  not  for  me  to  watch  the  slow  dawn  ccme 

Across  the  quiet  meadows  dewy  gray, 
*Ti8  not  for  me  to  hear  the  brown  bees  hum 

Upon  the  gorsy  uplands  all  the  day. 

But  I  can  see  one  gracious  growing  thing  : 

A  poplar-tree  spreads  fair  beside  my  door. 
Its  bright,  unrestiul  leaves  keep  flickering 

And  whispering  to  the  breezes  evermore. 

And  when  at  eve  the  fires  of  sunset  flare, 

And  parapets  and  roofs  are  rimmed  with  gold. 
And  like  bold  beacon-lights,  flash  here  and  there 

The  dingy  warehouse  windows  manifold, 

The  little  loaves  upon  my  poplar-tree 

All  in  the  wondrous  glory  shake  and  shake. 
Transmuted  by  the  sunset  alchemy 

Each  one  into  a  burnished  golden  flake. 

Then  by-and-by,  from  some  dim  realm  afar, 

The  dark  comes  down,  and  blots  the  world  from  sight. 

And  'twixt  the  trembling  poplar-leaves,  a  star 
Hangs  like  a  shining  blossom  all  the  night. 

— Spectator, 
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BT   WILLIAM    GRB8WELL. 


According  to  an  estimate  recently 
made,  it  la  calcaiated  that  the  vast  area  of 
the  continent  of  Africa,  consisting  of 
11,900,000  square  miles,  is  now  almost 
entirely  nnder  the  proclaimed  authority 
and  sway  of  the  European  Powers.  Only 
2,500,000  square  miles  are  still  to  he  ac- 
counted for.  This  paitition  of  Africa  has 
not  heen  preceded  hy  the  clash  of  rival 
arms,  nor  illuminated  hy  the  iclat  of  a 
great  war.  Yet,  as  far  as  we  ourselves 
are  concerned,  when  the  history  of  the 
present  times  has  to  he  written  and  the 
true  perspective  is  seen,  no  single  phase 
of  England's  foreign  or  colonial  policy 
during  this  century  will  hulk  so  large  as 
the  '^  partition  of  Africa"  nnder  the  Salis- 
hury  Administration.  Current  events, 
ootahly  those  which  concern  Irish  Home 
Rule,  tend  to  dwarf  its  significance  ;  hut 
it  must  emerge  and  stand  forth  in  the 
future  as  one  of  the  most  pregnant  diplo- 
matic transactions  known  in  the  history  of 
modem  Europe.  Africa,  it  must  he 
noted,  is  now  taken  definitely,  for  weal  or 
woe,  within  the  European  system  ;  and 
forms,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  various  European  States  over 
broad  spaces  reaching  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo.  Since  1876  France  has  increased 
her  African  lands  eightfold,  Great  Britain 
sevenfold,  the  Congo  Free  State  of  1,000,- 
000  square  miles  is  a  perfectly  new  crea- 
tion, and  both  Germany  and  Italy  have 
for  the  first  time  in  their  history  taken  up 
serious  African  responsibilities.  Such  a 
collocation  of  interests  could  hardly  have 
been  foreseen  even  a  few  years  ago,  and  is 
scarcely  yet  realized  in  its  full  significance. 
True  it  may  be  that  np  to  this  point  there 
are  in  most  of  the  regions  thus  covered  by 
proclamations  only  a  few  scattered  out- 
posts of  European  occupation,  and  the 
Hinterland  remains  in  many  ways  a  terra 
incognita^  simply  divided  by  the  chartoff- 
rapher  according  to  degrees  of  longitude 
and  latitude  ;  still,  for  better  or  worse, 
these  African  regions,  littoral,  riverine, 
and  all,  belong  to  Europe.  Before  the 
partition  there  existed  in  wide  regions  of 
Africa  no  law  of  trespass,  now  there  is,  and 
the  international  lines  exist.  The  chartog- 
rapher  will  be  duly  followed  by  the  sur- 
veyor and  engineer,  and  the  minor  details 


of  France,  Portugal,  Italy,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Belgium  in  Africa  be 
worked  out  according  to  scale.  At  pres- 
ent the  paths  of  explorers  are  simply  thin 
lines  along  which  a  little  general  knowl- 
edge only  of  the  countries  and  of  the  na- 
tives has  been  gained,  and  are  mere  fly- 
ing survey  routes,  prefatory  in  every  sense 
to  the  history-making  epochs  of  the  con- 
tinent before  us. 

But  although  Europe  has  thus  defi- 
nitely declared  her  dominium  over  Africa, 
he  would  be  a  bold  theorist  and  speculator 
who  would  forecast  the  influences  which 
African  provinces  and  territories  may  have 
upon  her.  Perhaps  as  North  Africa  was 
in  former  days  the  granary  of  Rome,  so 
now  she  may  be  destined  throughout  her 
entire  length  and  breadth  to  bo  the  gran- 
ary of  Europe.  And  not  simply  a  granary, 
but  a  limitless  tropical  and  subtropical 
garden, — unknown  to  and  unvisited  by 
the  ancients,  the  real  true  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides, — from  which  the  fruits  and 
produce  of  every  climate  may  be  flung 
into  the  lap  of  busy  Europe.  Before  such 
an  opening  as  this  even  the  glitter  of  the 
Orient  would  pale,  and  a  dislocation  of 
trade  and  of  trade-routes  again  ensue  to 
puzzle  the  commercial  world. 

At  first  sight,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
commercial  aspect  is  uppermost.  From 
all  quarters  we  hear  of  commercial  ven- 
tures, trade  companies,  gold-mines,  Eldo- 
rados,  railways,  roads,  and  every  conceiv- 
able phase  of  nineteenth-century  activity. 
France  having  achieved  the  Suez  Canal, 
may  even  be  ambitious  of  a  still  more 
wonderful  engineering  feat,  and  bring  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  upon  the  wide  des- 
ert of  the  Sahara,  alter  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  rule  unquestioned  in  an  inland 
sea  of  her  own  making,  as  she  has  been 
debarred  from  her  old  ambition  of  making 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  a  French  lake,  an 
ambition  well  known  to  our  forefathers. 
England  speaks  lightly  of  a  railway  and 
steamboat  connection  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  via  the  equatorial  lakes  and  the 
Nile  ;  while  the  flippant  tourist  already 
speculates  upon  a  Cook's  or  Gaze's  ticket 
by  this  route,  allowing  a  deviation  to 
Zambesi  Falls  or  a  tripper's  excursion  to 
the  lately  revealed  ruins  of  Zimbabwe  in 
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Masbonaland.  The  triumphs  of  the  age 
are  mainly  material  ;  and  perhaps,  after 
all,  if  it  is  now  possible  to  reach  the  shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea  and  view  the  desolate 
'^  barrens*'  and  the  ice-hamps  that  Frank- 
lin and  others  viewed  with  such  peril, 
simply  by  stepping  from  a  steamer  to  a 
railway,  and  then,  after  little  difficulty  in 
roads  and  portages,  to  a  steamer  again — 
a  feat  already,  we  believe,  accomplished 
by  making  use  of  the  canals,  railways,  and 
rivers  of  Canada,  till  the  mighty  volume 
of  the  Mackenzie  river  is  reached — there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  glide  up 
and  down  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  look  upon  the  ancient  Paiudes 
Nili,  view  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
moralize  at  our  ease  where  Baker,  Speko, 
Livingstone,  and  others  toiled,  and  so 
steam  quietly  down  the  Nile  till  we  reach 
the  Mediterranean.  Moreover,  railways 
and  steamers  make  political  as  well  as 
physical  problems  easy.  For  any  Euro- 
pean State  to  administer  an  African  littoral 
or  riverine  possession  is  already  a  far 
easier  undertaking  than  it  is  for  the  Czar 
of  all  the  Russias  to  reach,  through  his 
functionaries,  a  remote  Asiatic  province 
at  any  distance  beyond  the  Caspian. 
Africa,  as  we  now  seem  to  understand  the 
term,  is  Europe  writ  large  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth — not  as  a  separate  colonial 
empire  with  possible  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence awaiting  her,  as  we  in  England 
read  the  meaning  of  the  expression  colo- 
nial empire  occasionally — but  in  each  case 
an  integral  part  of  the  European  system, 
with  the  huge  Congo  Free  State  as  a  neu- 
tral ground  for  competing  States. 

To  the  philosopher  in  political  history 
this  merging  of  the  African  system  into 
Europe  is  a  most  wonderful  and  at  the 
same  time  a  most  fascinating  study.  At 
first  glance,  as  well  as  after  mature 
thought,  he  feels  he  cannot  grasp  its  full 
meaning.  Africa  is  a  region  of  undevel- 
oped resources  and  of  unknown  possibili- 
ties, and  as  a  moral  factor  in  the  politics 
of  Europe,  he  has  no  means  of  even  guess- 
ing at  her  future  power.  In  the  distant 
past  Africa  has  been  powerful  for  good  or 
evil  to  Europe  ;  but  as  a  closer  political 
partner,  or  as  a  political  expansion  of  Eu- 
rope, both  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
she  has  yet  to  be  tried. 

The  influence  of  Asia  (meaning  Asia 
beyond  the  Red  Sea)  upon  Europe,  affords 
no  precedent  in  modem  times.     That  in- 


fluence, especially  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape,  was  almost  purely  a  mercantile 
and  sea-borne  influence,  filtered  down  to 
European  peoples  through  ships*  crews 
and  distinguished  travellers.  The  ethical 
and  moral  effect  of  Asiatic  empires  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  as  an  absolute  good 
for  Europe.  The  wealth,  riches,  and 
spoils  of  the  Orient  have  dazzled  the  out- 
ward eye  ;  but  the  inner  life  of  the  re- 
gions of  Cambaye,  the  empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  or  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon),  have 
scarcely  even  been  glimpsed.  If  occa- 
sionally glimpsed,  it  has  been  regarded  as 
a  curious  exogen.  A  knowledge  of  the 
East,  in  the  truest  and  most  sympathetic 
sense,  has  never  reached  the  rank  and  file 
of  European  nations,  as  we  well  know 
from  our  own  case — our  Indian  Empire 
being  almost  entirely,  except  to  special- 
ists, official  residents,  and  enthusiasts,  a 
terra  incognita,  Oceanus  dissociabilia,  far 
more  dissociabilis  in  former  times  than 
now,  has  flowed  between  the  Western  and 
Eastern  peoples.  Not  even  the  Suez  Canal 
and  quick  steaming  can  annihilate  the  ob- 
stacles of  space. 

With  Africa  the  case  is  different.  This 
continent  has  lain  always  at  the  feet  of 
Europe,  with  her  numberless  and  mysteri- 
ous influences.  It  is  curious  to  reflect, 
even  if  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  history 
in  a  somewhat  random,  academic,  and 
archaeological  spirit,  how  potent  a  spell 
and  how  strong  a  magnetism  Africa  nas 
thrown  over  Europe  ;  how  completely  she 
seems,  here  and  there,  to  have  dominated 
European  thought,  and  to  have  given  a 
subtle  turn  to  her  policies  !  Seemingly 
only  the  arida  nutrix  leonum,  still  she  has 
often  proved  to  be  the  matrix  of  a  mine 
of  thought,  teaching,  and  impassioned 
knowledge.  At  all  times  this  strange  and 
ancient  continent  has  sent  up,  as  it  were, 
a  warm  and  impalpable  glow  from  the 
south  to  the  colder  north, — sometimes  a 
burning  thought  in  religion,  sometimes  a 
now  ambition  or  a  new  philosophy  des- 
tined to  pulsate  through  the  busy  haunts 
of  men,  sometimes  a  ray  of  knowledge 
and  an  inspiration  from  her  clear  and  star- 
lit skies.  Dreaming  on  the  African  island 
of  Porto  Santo,  the  great  Christopher 
Columbus  let  the  thought  of  that  Western 
continent  grow  upon  him,  drinking  in  the 
magic  of  that  wondrous  clime  and  the 
poetic  lore  of  the  Fortunate  Islands.  At 
St.  Helena — an  African  island  destined  to 
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be  famous  in  history — the  great  Halley, 
watching  the  transit  of  Mercury  across  the 
sun's  disk,  read  a  great  secret  of  the  starry 
skies.  On  African  soil  Lacailie,  the 
French  astronomer,  measured  an  arc  of 
the  meridian.  Beneath  African  skies  the 
great  Herschell  and  others  have  worked  ; 
and  eren  now  at  the  Gape,  photography, 
one  of  the  latest  sciences,  is  throwing 
light  upon  astronomy,  the  oldest  of  all. 
Knowledge,  thought,  inspiration,  discov- 
ery, come  unexpectedly  to  torpid  Europe 
from  the  Dark  Continent.  There  is  al- 
ways something  new  from  Africa. 

Hitherto,  and  here  is  the  difference 
when  we  contrast  Africa  Vetus  with  Africa 
Nova,  the  continent  has  seemed  to  lie  in 
colossal  mass  at  the  feet  and  at  the  mercy 
of  Europe — of  her  system,  and  yet  out  of 
it ;  a  neutral,  glowing  zone  of  earth, 
bounded  by  the  trackless  Sahara  sands,  as 
by  a  sea ;  a  realm  of  wonder,  held  in 
scant  honor  for  her  own  sake  ;  the  tantal- 
izing geographical  secret  of  all  ages  ;  na- 
ture's solitary  domain,  brought  low  in 
alternate  bondage  to  stern  northern  con- 
querors or  to  fanatical  Moslem  hosts  ;  lying 
mute  and  wounded,  a  victim  to  Europe's 
tender  mercies.  Deeply  scarred  by  the 
inroads  of  all,  whether  Christian  or  Mo- 
hammedan, her  *  wounds,  like  Ciesar's, 
poor  dumb  things,  have  pleaded  trumpet- 
tongued  to  the  skies. 

Nevertheless,  Africa,  though  often  con- 
quered in  rude  war,  has  overcome  her 
conquerors.  To  Greece  herself,  the  in- 
tellectual mistress  of  Rome,  she  gave,  in 
the  first  instance,  arts,  letters,  and  Cad- 
meian  lore  ;  to  Rome,  proud  Rome,  she 
gave,  as  Dean  Milman  reminds  us,  the 
system  of  Latin  Christianity.  Glimpses 
of  power  fiash  from  her  inert  mass,  the 
power,  indeed,  of  thought  and  intellect 
with  intermittent  gleams  shooting  upward 
to  the  skies,  as  if  her  sands  and  deserts, 
heated  sevenfold,  were  a  forge  at  which 
the  African  Titans  worked.  Is  there  not 
something  in  the  transparent  air,  the  brill- 
iant atmosphere,  the  weird  starlit  night, 
the  vague  shadowless  deserts,  and  all  the 
warmth  and  zest  of  living,  that  intensifies 
and  revivifies  the  processes  of  thought, 
making  in  past  times  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians  an  everlasting  proverb  ;  Alex- 
anarine  criticism  the  marvel  of  our  early 
Christian  life  ;  Arab  philosophy  the  most 
pregnant  and  fertile  chapter  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  f     Men  and  women  stand 


out  with  extraordinary  vivid  personalities 
on  the  pages  of  ancient  African  history — 
more  especially  in  the  world  of  religion  ; 
there  is  the  abiding  picture  of  St.  Cyril 
with  his  note  of  impassioned  rhetoric  ;  of 
Athanasius  fighting  contra  mundum  ;  St. 
Augustine,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  domi- 
natmg  that  age  and  ours  also  ;  there  are 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Apuleius,  and  a  host 
of  others ;  there  is  tne  vision  of  calm 
Hypatia,  the  championess  of  the  old  Plato- 
nism  ;  the  sorceress  Cleopatra,  the  queen 
of  tragedy,  leading  rulers  to  their  ruin. 
Then,  when  Mohammedanism  had  swept 
through  North  Africa  from  end  to  end, 
there  came  the  Arab  wise  men,  such  as 
the  keen  Averrhoes  and  Avicenna,  giving 
a  new  life  to  an  old  philosophy.  Men 
have  thought  intensely  in  Africa. 

And  as  if  to  prove  that  even  to  modern 
times  the  keen  theological  and  controver- 
sial spirit  were  indigenous  in  the  conti- 
nent, there  arise  from  time  to  time  with 
unfailing  regularity  the  synods  of  the  An- 
fflican  Church  in  South  Africa,  with  their 
impassioned  appeals,  eager  partisanships, 
and  keen  dialectics,  reproducing  the  scenes 
of  Alexandria  of  old.  For  a  time  Africa 
seemed  to  deepen  the  current  of  modern 
theological  thought,  and  to  quicken  the 
pulse  of  Anglican  divines  in  England.  At 
the  same  time  Africa  seemed  to  raise  up 
the  critical  spirit  in  Colenso,  who  received 
his  inspiration  from  the  soil  itself,  and 
gave  a  twist  to  English  religious  thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  Europe  has  been 
unable  to  communicate  to  Africa  any 
subtle  or  indigenous  phase  of  thought. 
Pelagianism,  coming  from  our  own  rough- 
cradled  islands,  with  its  close-reasoned 
syllogisms  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  sin, 
was  felt  as  a  cold  shiver  through  the  North 
African  theological  world,  and  was  re- 
jected. Pelagius  had  no  influence  to  offer 
to  the  south  at  all  comparable  with  that 
offered  by  Athanasius  and  Aagustine  to 
the  north.  And  if  in  these  latter  days 
Europe  has  offered  her  own  civilization  to 
Africa,  has  it  not  been,  over  and  over 
again,  simply  a  veneer  of  civilization,  an 
echo  only  of  the  real  inspiration,  a  malign 
influence  rather  than  a  beneficent  thought  ? 
At  the  results  of  our  own  processes  of  civ- 
ilization we  sometimes  stand  ashamed  our- 
selves. We  offer  mechanical  triumphs, 
engineering  marvels,  and  all  the  wonders 
of  material  progress,  but  the  fashion  of 
our  thoughts  does  not  seem  to  enter  into 
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the  mind  of  the  African.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  the  spiritual  life  of  the  old 
continent,  usiDg  the  term  spiritual  in  its 
widest  signification  ;  nor  have  we,  e\en  in 
ancient  l^jpt,  where  perhaps  our  triumphs 
are  neatest,  effected  much  more  than  just 
the  beginnings  of  administrative  reform — 
and  this  is  scarcely  spiritual  regeneration. 

Moreover,  as  Africa  has  been  the  fenc- 
ing-ground of  ecclesiastical  antagonists,  so 
she  has  been  the  cock-pit  of  European 
soldiers.  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal, 
Scipio,  CsBsar,  Napoleon,  not  to  mention 
many  of  our  contemporary  generals,  have 
fouffht  for  great  issues  on  African  battle- 
fields, and  European  policies  have  been 
often  decided  in  Africa.  Quite  recently 
in  South  Africa,  and  in  the  fields  of  Zuln- 
land,  a  campaign  we  all  remember  influ- 
enced the  fortunes  of  an  English  Min- 
istry, and,  by  a  strange  and  unforeseen 
accident,  touched  also  the  fortunes  of 
France.  The  death  of  the  Prince  Im- 
perial at  the  hands  of  Zulu  savages  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  dramatic  pages  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

But  the  struggle  once  over,  and  the 
conflict  decided,  Africa  herself  Ms  forgot- 
ten, remaining  still  in  the  mysterious  back- 
ground as  the  witch-power  of  history,  at- 
tracting and  repelling,  puzzling  and  fas- 
cinating alternately.  Carthage  lies  in 
ruins,  with  a  curse  upon  the  hand  that 
would  rebuild  her  ;  Zama  is  forgotten  ; 
and,  age  after  age,  the  immovable  Sphinx 
gazes  over  the  desert  sands  with  fixed 
eyes  beneath  the  solemn  canopy  of  ceru- 
lean night,  a  symbol  of  Africa  herself, 
whose  fortunes  no  one  has  told,  whose 
thoughts  no  man  has  measured.  Now 
and  then,  as  ^'  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land,"  the  eye  lights  upon  an 
abiding  spot  in  her  annals,  and  a  green 
fertilizing  oasis  in  the  midst  of  oblivion, 
rescued  from  **  the  boundless  contiguity" 
of  the  shadowless  desert.  Still  there  is 
no  continuous  thread  in  the  labyrinth  of 
her  .annals,  no  leading  motive  in  her  for- 
tunes, no  method  in  her  policies.  Now  it 
is  a  country  fit  only  to  breed  lions  for  the 
amphitheatre,  now  to  breed  slaves  for 
Europe.  Sitting,  as  it  were,  in  a  dark 
room,  with  dissolving  views  before  us,  we 
seem  to  look  upon  the  incidents  of  his- 
tory rather  than  upon  history  itself  in  the 
past  annals  of  the  African  continent. 

In  the  future,  somehow,  the  philosopher 
cannot  help  reflecting  that  the  case  will  be 


different.  An  African  question  is  a  Euro- 
pean question  ;  and  an  African  territory, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  European 
territory.  Napoleon  the  Great  once  looked 
upon  Egypt  as  a  convenient  position  where, 
standing  midway  between  east  and  west, 
he  could  look  both  ways,  and,  if  conveni- 
ent, strike  both  ways.  The  valley  of  the 
Nile  is  still  a  contending  place  of  Euro- 
pean interests.  Algeria  has  become  part 
of  France's  political  system,  and  what  she 
has  done  in  Algeria  she  may  do  with  large 
areas  of  2,300,000  square  miles  over 
which  it  is  calculated  she  holds  sway. 
She  is  now  supreme  in  Tunis  ;  and  Tripoli 
to  the  east,  Morocco  to  the  west,  form 
portions  of  what  may  be  a  great  and  con- 
solidated empire  in  Africa.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lake  Chad,  and  around  the 
headwaters  of  the  Niger,  rival  interests  are 
clashing.  Southward  there  is  French 
Congo  and  the  Congo  Free  State,  holding 
forth  visions  to  Frenchmen.  Italy  casts 
longing  eyes  upon  Abyssinia  and  Northeast 
Africa,  claiming  her  share  of  the  ancient 
continent ;  and  if  reports  are  true,  the 
Muscovites  are  seeking  for  a  foothold  in 
Abyssinia,  and  a  control  of  North  African 
politics,  as  if  already  Russia  had  descended 
from  her  snows  and  become  part  and  par- 
cel of  Europe.  For  does  not  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  strive  to  find  some  sympathy 
with  herself  in  those  ancient  highlands  of 
Prester  John  ?  Mohammedanism  is  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  new  forces  on 
every  side,  and  is  scarcely  secure  in  the 
remote  sands  of  mid- African  deserts.  No 
longer  is  Africa  destined  to  be  the  wan- 
derer's playground,  the  showman's  re- 
cruiting-ground, the  pilgrim's  lonely 
home,  or  the  slaver's  close  preserve  ;  but 
a  more  real  and  a  more  tangible  posses- 
sion, such  a  one  for  Europeans  to  speak 
of,  if  not  as  a  patria^  still  as  a  paternal 
possession — not  a  damnosa  hereditas,  but 
a  legitimate  and  profitable  birthright,  with 
fences,  limitations,  and  boundaries  of  its 
own.  Our  Bible,  our  Homer,  and  our 
Herodotus  seem  to  read  in  a  new  way  by 
the  light  of  recent  proclamations  and  an- 
nexations. 

For  us  more  than  any  other  nation  this 
vast  continent  of  Africa  is  pleading,  and 
justly  so,  for  renewed  interest  and  greater 
care.  Both  north  and  south,  within  re-> 
cent  years,  we  have  broken  with  the  rude 
hand  of  war  such  native  powers  as  she 
boasts,  and  such  indigenous  systems  as 
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she  has  built  up,  both  iu  Znluland  and  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  We  approach  the 
task  in  the  plenitude  of  our  ocean  sway, 
and  with  the  full  sense  of  our  SaXaaao- 
Kparla.  From  the  rock  of  Abyla  to  the 
stormy  Cape,  England  holds  the  main 
avenues  of  trade,  and  sea-git t  England 
girdles  Africa*  The  lineal  successor  of 
Carthage — the  great  African  sea-power — 
England  holds  a  mightier  sway,  and  con- 
trols waters  unknown  to  the  daring  Hanno 
himself.  She  takes  the  burden  of  Atlas 
upon  her  in  the  land  itself  of  Mount  Atlas. 
Africa,  it  is  true,  has  lain  almost  per- 
petually at  the  feet  of  Europe  ;  but  the 
name  of  Carthage  reminds  us  how  nearly 
she  has  reversed  the  course  of  history  and 
conquered  Rome,  till  the  fatal  battle  of 
Metaurus,  when  llasdrubal  was  defeated, 
and  Hannibal,  on  seeing  his  head  flung 
into  the  trenches,  exclaimed, — to  use  the 
words  of  the  poet  Horace — 

"  Garthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos  :  oocidit,  occidit 
Spes  omnis  et  fortTma  nostri 
Nominis,  Hasdmbale  interempto." 

To  us,  too,  dead  Carthage  speaks  with 
living  voice  from  the  pages  of  history. 
As  we  think  of  her,  lying  prostrate  in 
sepulchred  greatness  on  African  shores,  we 
can  read  a  moral  for  ourselves.  In  the 
great  struggle  with  Rome,  how  did  this 
African  Power  fall  f  She  fell,  as  Captain 
Mahan  reminds  us  in  his  *'  Influence  of 
Sea-Power  upon  History,"  because  she 
lost  the  supremacy  of  the  waters. 

"  The  Boman  oontrol  of  the  water  forced 
Hannibal  to  that  long  perilous  maroh  through 
Gaul,  in  which  more  than  half  his  veteran 
troops  wasted  away.  It  enabled  the  elder 
Scipio,  while  sending  his  army  from  the 
Bhone  on  to  Spain,  to  intercept  Hannibal's 
oommonications,  to  return  in  person,  and 
face  the  invader  at  the  Trebia.  Throughout 
the  war,  the  legions  passed  by  water,  unmo- 
lested and  unwearied,  between  Spain,  which 
was  Hannibal's  base,  and  Italy  ;  while  the 
issue  of  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Metaurus, 
hinging  as  it  did  upon  the  interior  position 
of  the  Roman  armies  with  reference  to  the 
forces  of  Hasdrubal  and  Hannibal,  was  ulti- 
mately due  to  the  fact  that  the  younger  brother 
could  not  bring  his  succoring  reinforcements 
by  sea,  but  only  by  the  land  route  through 
Oaul.  Hence,  at  the  critical  moment,  the 
two  Carthaginian  armies  were  separated  by 
the  length  of  Italy,  and  one  was  destroyed  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  Roman  generals." 

A  passage  full  of  pregnant  warning  to 
England  !  An  example  from  history  that 
shows  the  unalterable  conditions  of  war- 


fare !  Once  let  England  lose  her  mastery 
of  the  sea,  and  she  can  be  beaten,  sacked, 
and  pillaged  in  detail  ;  but  with  the  strong 
arm  of  her  navy  encircling  her  possessions 
over  the  globe,  stalwart  and  unchallenged, 
her  position  is  assured.  As  applied  to 
Africa,  her  grasp  must  be  unquestioned  ; 
and  by  virtue  of  ner  ruling  the  waves  from 
Gibraltar  to  Simon's  Bay,  she  holds  all 
European  Powers  who  have  given  colonial 
pledges  in  Africa  in  the  hollow  of  her 
band.  Her  African  empire,  both  north 
and  south,  is  the  strongest  argument  for 
more  ships  and  more  seamen. 

Next,  when  the  Moslem  hordes,  rushing 
over  North  Africa  with  fanatical  zeal,  con- 
quered  Spain  and  reached  the  Pyrenees, 
the  fate  of  Europe  hung  in  the  balance, 
till  the  Saracen  hosts  were  swept  back  by 
Charles  Martel  at  the  battle  of  Tours. 

"  A  countless  multitude, 
Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,  Greek  renegade,    . 
Persian  and  Copt  and  Tartar  in  one  bond 
Of  erring  faith  conjoined." 

This  Mohammedan  Power  was  essentially 
an  African  Power,  their  base  an  African 
base,  and  their  triumph  would  have  been 
an  African  triumph  over  Europe.  Then, 
perhaps,  more  than  at  any  other  crisis, 
Europe  was  in  risk  of  being  Africanized, 
and  there  was  the  chance  that, 

**  Like  the  Orient,  the  subjected  West, 
Should   bow  in  reverence  at   Mohammed's 

name. 
And  pilgrims  from  remotest  Arctic  shores. 
Tread  with  religious  feet  the  burning  sands 
Of  Araby  and  Mecca's  stony  soil." 

As  Gibbon  has  suggested,  '^  Perhaps 
the  interpretation  of  the  Koran  would  now 
be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  and 
her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  circum- 
cised people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the 
revelation  of  Mahomet,  '  had  indeed  the 
Saracen  triumphed.  Never  had  his  scimi- 
tar flashed  so  far  north  beneath  Arcturus. 
But  the  Mohammedan  wave  sank  back, 
sullen  and  subdued,  upon  the  more  con- 
genial and  ocean  like  wastes  of  Africa,  and 
still  faces  us  with  brooding  might.  The 
battle  of  Islam  is  not  yet  over. 

Freed  from  the  Mohammedan  incubus, 
Europe  slumbered.  As  Dean  Stanley  has 
remarked,  Mohammedanism  was  for  ages 
the  dark  background  of  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Christianity.  Although  apparently  a 
dark,  immobile,  and  thunderous  cloud, 
there  flashes  a  light  to  Europe  from  its 
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very  cartained  silence  and  brooding  im- 
Diensity.  This  light  is  the  light  of  geog- 
raphy. While  Schoolmen  were  distract- 
ing or  confusing  the  intellect  of  Europe 
with  their  quiddities  and  entities,  Arab 
geographers  were  measuring  the  degrees 
of  longitude  and  latitude,  and  finding  the 
circumference  of  the  world.  This  Dark 
Oontinent,  which  in  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  the  favorite  exploring-ground  of 
European  geographers,  was  in  mediaeval 
times  the  home  of  geography — the  birth- 
place of  travellers,  such  as  the  Arab  Ihn 
Batuta  of  Tangiers  (1300),  and  the  nur- 
sery of  scientiuc  thought.  The  torch  of 
geography  was  lighted  from  the  celestial 
tires  of  astronomy,  ever  visible  in  the 
glowing  and  incandescent  regions  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  astronomy  pres- 
ently gave  birth  to  navigation.  To  Arab 
philosophers  the  glorious  task  in  this 
XafinoiSoitxtpia  was  intrusted  in  the  dark 
ages. 

Thus  a  magic,  witching  spell  came  from 
the  south  again,  and  it  came,  as  we  know, 
to  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  who  on  his 
mother's  side  had  English  blood  in  his 
veins.  He  was  the  first  of  geographers  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  forerunner  of  all  the 
geographical  societies,  in  Europe,  and  his 
teacheis  were  the  Arab  men  of  science. 
While  campaigning  against  the  Moham- 
medan Arabs  of  North  Afiica  at  Ceuta  the 
inspiration  came.  Far  to  the  south  he 
was  told  there  lay  vast  regions  unknown 
to  Europe,  but  traversed  often  by  Moorish 
foot.  The  safest  and  quickest  way  thither 
lay  not  by  land  but  by  sea  ;  and  so,  with- 
drawing  himself  from  the  world  and  the 
tumult  of  the  court,  with  this  great  Afri- 
can mystery  entering  into  his  soul  and 
firing  his  imagination,  Prince  Henry  gath- 
ered the  most  skilled  geographers  of  the 
age  around  him  at  Sagres,  near  Cape  8t. 
Vincent.  Astronomy  became  the  hand- 
maid of  Navigation,  and  the  cradle  of  as- 
tronomical science  was,  as  Lucian  tells  us, 
the  land  of  the  Ethiopians.  Africa  was 
indeed  the  mobile  primum  of  geography 
and  exploration.  Little  by  little  the  ter* 
rors  that  hung  over  the  west  coasts  of 
Africa  were  faced,  and  presently  Diaz  and 
Vasco  da  Gama  view  the  mighty  headland 
of  the  Cape.  Thence  a  voyage  to  the 
Indies  and  the  golden  spoils  of  the  East ! 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  magnificent  sequel 
of  Prince  Henry's  cloister-studies.  Even 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 


Moors  seem  to  have  traversed  Africa  al- 
most from  end  to  end.  A  Moorish  pilot 
guided  Vasco  da  Gama*8  ship  to  Indian 
waters  from  Melindo  on  the  east  coast,  and 
for  centuries  the  Moors  had  doubtless 
played  a  great  part  in  the  unwritten  rec- 
ords of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Pari  passu  with  the  awakening  of  the 
new  science  of  geography,  there  was  an- 
other motive  furnished  by  Africa,  yet  an- 
other spell  laid  upon  the  imaginations  of 
peoples  and  princes.  For,  fenced  in  by 
Alpine  heights,  hidden  away  in  the  interior 
of  Afiica,  there  lay  the  kingdom  of  a 
priest-king,  the  renowned  Prester  John, 
who  maintained  single-handed  against  the 
hordes  of  Moslem  fanatics  the  battle  of 
the  Cross  against  the  Crescent.  The  en- 
thusiasm which  such  an  idea  aroused  in 
the  chivalric  breasts  of  Europe  can  hardly 
be  measured  by  any  rule  or  canon  of  feel- 
ing wo  have  now  in  these  prosaic  and  lack- 
lustre days.  The  picture  of  our  own 
heroic  Gordon  fighting  as  a  Christian  hero 
against  Mohammedan  foes  has  evoked  a 
brief  spasmodic  outburst.  So,  also,  when 
a  national  hero  like  Livingstone,  with 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  has  faced 
the  perils  of  travel,  and  battled  with  the 
curse  of  slavery,  England  has  applauded  ; 
but  these  displays  of  nineteenth- century 
approbation  are  faint  and  feeble  compared 
with  the  crusading  ardor  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  vision  of 
this  kingdom,  shifting,  as  it  often  did, 
from  one  tract  to  anomer,  was  constantly 
before  the  bold  spirits  of  Europe.  King 
John  of  Portugal,  inheriting  Prince 
Henry's  zeal,  had  heard  of  this  kingdom 
east  of  Benin,  and  sent,  as  we  know, 
Joan  de  Covilham  and  Gonzallo  de  Pavia, 
his  equerries,  as  ambassadors  to  this  king- 
dom ;  for  Portugal,  though  effete  now, 
was  valiant  and  fearless  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  won  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  that  age.  In  the  '*  Lu- 
siad' '  of  Camoens  her  king  is  celebrated 


"  The  valiant  John, 
Oar  thirteenth   monaroh,   now  ascends  the 

throne 
To  seize  immortal  fame  ;  his  mighty  mind, 
What  man  had  never  dared  before,  designed, 
That  glorions  labor  which  I  now  pursue. 
Through  seas  unsailed  to  find  the  shores  that 

view 
The  day-star  rising  from  his  watery  bed, 
The  first  gray  beam  of  infant  morning  shed.  '* 

Of  this  king  of  Abyssinia  John  had 
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heard  through  a  Kaffir,  as  Barros  tells  us, 
who  came  from  the  king  of  Benin  ;  and, 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  annals  of  the 
Dark  Continent  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  we  hear  that  the  kings 
of  Benin  used  to  receive  their  investiture 
from  the  Ogani  (of  Abyssinia),  a  sover- 
eign who  lived  twenty  months*  journey  to 
the  east  of  Benin.*  And  King  John 
made,  as  we  hear,  a  medal  to  show  as  a 
talisman  to  Prester  John,  inscribed,  '*  The 
King  Dom  Juan  of  Portugal,  brother  of 
the  Christian  king's,"  for  each  of  his 
equerries  to  take  and  show.  Peter  de 
Covilham,  like  Sir  Richard  Burton  of  our 
own  time,  travelled  to  Mecca.  Afterward 
he  reached  the  Court  of  Prester  John  ; 
and  so,  after  many  centuries,  the  ancient 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  was  redis- 
covered. 

Few,  indeed,  are  the  notices  that  come 
to  medifidval  Europe  from  the  dark  back- 
ground of  Mohammedan  history.  To 
Christians  Africa  was  a  forbidden  terri- 
tory. By  sea  as  well  as  by  land  the  fierce 
Arab  guarded  the  entrances  as  closely  as 
the  dragon  of  old  guarded  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  the  enchanted  pleasaunce 
of  Western  Libya.  Not  till  our  great 
Admiral  Blake  swept  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  conquering  fleet,  and 
boldly  assailed  the  strongholds  of  piracy  at 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  clearing  the 
coasts  of  pirates  as  effectually  as  Pompey 
cleared  the  Mediterranean  of  Cilician  pi- 
rates, were  the  paths  of  ocean  safe.  On 
the  west,  the  Barbary  corsairs  were  the 
first  line  which  kept  the  interior  of  Africa 
safe  from  the  curious  and  pr}  ing  zeal  of 
Europe.  Had  not  the  slave-trad«  arisen, 
the  cordon  round  the  country  of  the  in- 
hospitable Syrtes  might  have  been  drawn 
tight  and  fast  even  to  modern  times. 

But  this  slave-trade  was  the  commerce 
which  brought  Africa  and  Europe  to- 
gether, and  resulted  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  unforeseen  chain  of  circum- 
stances. England,  by  the  terms  of  the 
well-knoi^  Assiento,  sullied  her  hands 
with  the  slave-trade.  Presently  a  cry 
went  up  from  Africa  that  thrilled  Chris- 
tendom. One  deep  wound  again  pleaded 
truropet-tongued  to  Europe,  and  reached 
to  the  ends  of  the  world.  A  revelation 
of  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage 
touehed  the  hearts  of  nations.      Africa, 


*  Ses  p.  8,  Vasco  da  Gams,  Haklayt. 


the  magician  power  of  history,  acted  pow- 
erfully upon  Europe.  As  in  past  times, 
through  the  wisdom  of  her  sages,  the  in- 
tensity of  her  religion,  the  profundity  of 
her  sciences,  she  had  appealed  to  the  in- 
tellect and  mind  of  Europe,  so  now  she 
appealed  to  the  heart  of  Europe.  Africa 
convulsed  England  with  penitential  tears  ; 
she  unlocked  her  charity,  and  she  made 
such  men  as  Clarksoui  Granville,  Shaipe, 
Wiiberforce,  Livingstone,  and  many  an- 
other national  hero. 

By  the  Act  of  Emancipation  of  African 
bondsmen  England  seemed  to  smooth  the 
wrinkles  of  a  haggard  and  criminal  brow, 
and  look  up  in  hope  again.  It  is  needless 
here  to  examine  more  closely  the  Act  of 
Emancipation,  or  to  trace  its  manifold 
effects  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
Europe.  Such  a  study  would  lead  us  far 
into  the  inner  life  of  European  nations. 
But  one  after-effect  of  emancipation  stares 
us  in  the  face — the  quondam  objects  of 
our  chaiity  and  the  prolines  of  our  philan- 
thropists have  multiplied  and  inci eased, 
until  in  our  own  colonies  and  settlements 
they  seem  to  assert  an  imperium  in  tm- 
perio,  and  defeat  the  logic  and  sentiment 
by  which  they  were  elevated  into  their 
present  position.  The  repatriation  of  the 
Afiican  native  may  yet  become  a  ques- 
tion of  practical  politics.  It  is  a  strange 
kind  of  revenge  that  Africans  have  brought 
upon  Europeans. 

Not  only  has  Africa  reacted  upon  Eu- 
rope, but,  through  the  medium  of  Eu- 
rope, upon  the  continent  of  America. 
The  United  States  have  an  African  ques- 
tion in  their  midst,  a  strange  sequel  to 
Emancipation  Acts  and  their  great  civil 
war,  a  question  it  will  tax  the  utmost  en- 
eigies  of  their  future  politicians  to  «olve. 
For  the  colored  masses,  with  their  vast 
political  influence,  and  with  the  doctrines 
of  equality  and  fraternity  fully  carried  out 
in  the  transatlantic  Republic  to  their  logi- 
cal sequel,  must  test  the  strength  of  that 
Federal  Constitution  which  has  been  the 
wonder  and  marvel  of  statesmen.  We 
are  inclined  to  exclaim.  What  a  weird 
spell  here  too  has  Africa  laid  upon  not 
only  Europe  but  the  offspring  of  Europe  ! 
What  a  mysterious  character-form iuflr, 
policy-shaping  influence  bearmg  upon  the 
destinies  of  nations  floats  from  her  hid- 
den forests  and  dim  lagoons  ! 

To  conclude,  Africa  has  given  to  Greece 
her  arts,  to  Rome  her  Latin  Christianity, 
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to  us,  in  these  latter  days,  she  bequeaths 
an  empire.  What,  indeed,  sshall  we  do 
with  it  ?  that  is  the  great  qoestion.  Its 
outlines  are  as  yet  dim,  but  they  will  be- 
come clearer,  and  our  responsibilities  will 
grow.  Yes,  the  weary  Titan  must  face 
Uiis  inevitable  lot.  Had  we  not  an  East- 
ern empire,  we  might  be  content  with  this 
alone.  It  alone  would  preserve  us  from 
being  a  second  Holland.  Rightly  devel- 
oped and  rightly  governed,  our  rule  in 
North,  South,  West,  and  JEast  Africa 
might  make  us  almost  independent  of 
hostile  nations  with  their  war  of  tariffs. 
Only  we  must  have  command  of  the  sea. 
This  is  an  essential  condition  of  our  hold- 
ing sway  and  dominion  in  Africa.     This 


secured,  our  prosperity  must  follow.  A 
domain  stretching  across  so  many  dcCTees 
of  latitude  in  the  northern  and  soumem 
hemispheres,  regions  embracing  at  all  ele- 
vations a  most  extraordinary  variety  of 
soil  and  climate,  fields  yet  unfertilized, 
forests  yet  unutilized,  mines  yet  unex- 
plored,— all  offer  a  full  cornucopia,  a  mar- 
vellous exuberance  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical wealth.  To  preserve  it,  to  de- 
velop it,  to  stand  on  guard  at  every  point, 
to  hold  the  balance  of  maritime  power  in 
our  hands,  will  give  us,  when  Europe  is 
BO  deeply  pledged  in  Africa,  a  new  force 
and  a  new  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Europe. — Blackwood^ s  Magazine, 
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I  HAVE  been  advised  by  a  friend  to  put 
down  in  writing  the  following  phenomena 
in  animal  magnetism  that  occurred  in  my 
experience  some  three  or  four  years  ap^o. 
The  subject  being  now  very  much  before 
the  public,  any  authentic  experiences  are 
of  more  value  than  ordinary  narratives  that 
are  written  on  the  subject. 

Before  relating  the  experiences  which 
follow,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  for  me 
to  state  how  I  first  came  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  animal  magnetism  as  a  study, 
and  how  I  gradually  developed  myself  as 
an  operator  and  my  best  subject  to  the 
height  of  clairvoyance  which  she  event- 
ually attained.  I  was  living  at  one  time 
in  a  country  town,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
inhabitants.  Among  my  friends  was  an 
old  German  doctor,  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  of  broad  views  upon  all  matters 
spiritual  and  temporal.  One  afternoon 
my  wife,  who  was  afterward  the  subject 
to  whom  I  refer  above,  and  myself  went 
to  the  house  of  Dr.  Adler  for  some  lawn- 
tennis,  and  as  is  the  way  of  our  delightful 
climate,  it  came  on  to  ram  and  put  an 
end  to  any  idea  of  a  game.  We  had  to 
adjourn  indoors,  and  most  of  the  guests 
took  their  departure,  as  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  rain  holding  up.  My  wife  and  I 
remained,  and  among  the  others  who 
stopped  was  a  young  lady.  She  was  com- 
plaining of  a  bad  neuralgic  headache,  and 


the  doctor,  on  hearing  of  her  trouble,  at 
once  said,  **  If  you'll  allow  me,  I  can  re- 
lieve you  of  that.  Fll  just  put  yon  off  to 
sleep  by  mesmerism,  and  when  you  wake 
up  you'll  be  quite  well."  The  girl  was 
sitting  in  an  easy-chair,  and  my  wife  sat 
beside  her  on  her  right  hand.  The  doc- 
tor, after  making  a  few  passes  over  her, 
made  her  sleep,  and  then  woke  her  up. 
She  declared  herself  to  be  perfectly  free 
from  pain. 

Now,  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
anything  of  the  sort  off  the  public  plat- 
form, and  I  had  hitherto  always  regarded 
the  whole  subject  with  the  disbelief  that 
such  exhibitions  usually  create.  It  is  to 
these  shows  that  I  attribute  the  general 
Ignorance  and  scepticism  on  the  subject. 

As  usual,  the  doctor  and  I  went  into  his 
sanctum  for  a  smoke  and  a  chat,  the  lat- 
ter being  always  an  intellectual  treat  fot 
me.  I  at  once  tackled  him  on  the  subject 
of  what  he  had  just  accomplished.  I  put 
my  previous  ideas  before  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  just  converted  me  to  be- 
lief :  asked  him  to  explain  upon  what 
principles  the  various  passes  were  made, 
and  in  fact  got  the  whole  secret  out  of 
him,  if  secret  there  were. 

We  went  home  to  dinner,  and  during 
the  meal  my  wife  said  to  me,  **  When 
Dr.  Adler  was  mesmerizing  Miss  Jameson 
this  afternoon  I  felt  the  most  curious  sen- 
sation all  down  my  left  side,  which  was 
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next  to  her.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  pins 
and  needles,  and  1  believe  the  passes  must 
have  had  some  effect  upon  roe. 

*'  Well,"  I  remarked,  **  let  me  try 
after  dinner  if  I  can  pnt  you  to  sleep.  It 
would  be  very  interesting." 

She  consented,  and  that  evening  com- 
menced the  series  of  experiments  that 
eventnally  reached  a  height  not  often  at- 
tained. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  my  wife 
was  a  weak-minded  woman  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  was  highly  intelligent  and 
strong-minded,  bat  she  was  very  suscepti- 
ble to  magnetic  influence.  She  certainly 
did  suffer  from  cataleptic  seizures,  but 
these  entirely  ceased  in  a  short  time  after 
I  had  commenced  mesmerizing  her,  and 
have  not  since  returned. 

To  resume.  I  placed  my  wife  in  a 
comfortable  arm-chair,  and  commenced. 
After  carrying  out  the  doctor's  instruc- 
tions for  some  few  minutes,  say  ten,  I 
asked  my  wife  if  she  felt  any  result. 

**  Not  in  ray  head,"  she  replied,  **  but 
my  legs  seem  powerless." 

I  considered  a  moment,  and  it  struck 
me  that  I  had  been  bringing  all  the  power 
downward  ;  in  other  words,  working  it 
off  the  head  instead  of  leaving  most  of  it 
there.  I  must  therefore  set  the  influence 
up  the  body  again  into  the  head,  and  to 
do  this  I  must  make  passes  in  reverse  to 
those  I  had  already  made,  taking  them  as 
far  as  the  head  and  no  further.  The  ef- 
fect was  almost  instantly  perceptible  ;  the 
eyelids  drooped  and  then  closed  alto- 
gether, and  she  was  in  her  first  mesmeric 
sleep. 

It  was  not  for  some  time  that  my  wife 
became  at  all  purely  clairvoyant ;  she 
could  tell  numbers,  etc.,  that  were  written 
down,  and  that  I  knew;  this  was  of 
course  the  suggestion  of  my  mind,  but 
none  the  less  curious  for  that.     It  was 

when  we  had  left  X ,  and  had  gone  to 

another  station  that  this  power  of  clair- 
voyance seemed  to  develop  fully. 

We  used  frequently  to  have  experi- 
ments in  the  evenings  when  we  were  by 
ourselves,  and  with  each  a  certain  amount 
of  progress  was  manifested.  About  this 
time  Gregory's  ''  Letters  on  Animal  Mag- 
netism" were  lent  to  me,  and  from  this 
work  I  obtained  some  very  valuable  in- 
formation. The  first  piece  was  as  follows  : 
that  a  person  could  be  made  to  go  to 
sleep  at  a  future  hour  to  that  in  which  he 
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is  mesmerized.  At  this  time  ray  wife 
was  suffering  dreadfully  from  insomnia  ; 
so  one  evening,  after  mesmerizing  her, 
1  ordered  her  to  go  to  sleep  directly  after 
getting  into  bed,  and  not  to  awake  until 
morning.  This  experiment  was  entirely 
successful,  so  the  next  night  I  ordered  her 
to  sleep  directly  she  got  to  bed  every 
night  for  a  week.  This  was  also  success- 
ful. The  improveraent  in  her  health  was 
marvellous  ;  she  slept  soundly,  her  appe- 
tite came  back,  and  she  was  altogether  a 
different  woman,  and  after  the  week  was 
over  it  was  evident  that  her  natural  sleep 
had  returned  to  her. 

The  next  thing  I  tried  was  also  suggested 
to  me  by  Gregory's  book.  It  was  to  ask 
in  how  many  times  of  magnetizing  she 
would  become  clairvoyant ;  I  forget  the 
answer  I  received,  but  it  was  borne  out 
by  future  events. 

At  the  same  station  I  met  a  few  other 
men  who  were  earnest  believers  in,  and 
inquirers  into,  the  subject  of  animal  mag- 
netism, and  we  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
small  society  of  investigation.  These 
men  come  upon  the  scene  at  a  period  just 
piior  to  my  wife  becoming  clairvoyant. 
They  are  not  in  any  way  movers  in  what 
occurred,  but  they  were  witnesses,  and 
also  to  them  I  am  indebted  for  valuable 
suggestions  and  assistance  in  the  phenom- 
ena that  we  saw  together.  The  first  of 
the  scries  of  wonderful  phenomena  that 
my  wife  exhibited  was  very  beautiful. 
A  meraber  of  the  society,  if  I  raay  so  call 
him,  at  one  of  our  siances  produced  a 
crystal  that  had  been  lent  to  him  by  a 
man  quartered  at  this  station.  This 
raan,  I  may  say,  was  a  sceptic  of  the 
worst  sort,  and  wanted  to  confound  us. 
Though  he  said  he  was  quite  ready  to  be- 
lieve, if  we  could  tell  him  the  history  of 
the  crystal  up  to  a  certain  point — that 
was,  how  it  had  come  into  his  hands  and 
where  it  had  come  from — it  was  evident 
he  had  no  intention  of  being  convinced. 

Crystals  exert  a  very  powerful  magnetic 
influence  upon  persons  who  are  at  all  sus- 
ceptible, and  they  possess  other  qualities 
which  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  here. 

We  arranged  an  afternoon  for  our  ex- 
periments on  the  crystal,  and  after  tea 
was  over  we  set  to  work.  My  wife  was 
placed  in  a  very  comfortable  chair,  and 
the  lights  were  turned  down— not  out  by 
any  means,  but  so  as  not  to  dazzle  the  eye, 
while  at  the  same  time  everything  was 
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distinctly  visible  in  the  room.  I  put  her 
to  sleep*  and  gave  her  the  crystal.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous.  She  commenced 
speaking  at  once,  and  said  : 

**  Oh,  what  lovely  flowers,  and  what  a 
perfume  I"  And  she  began  to  draw  her 
breath  through  her  nose,  as  if  inhaling  the 
scent  of  flowers.  1  asked  her  then  where 
she  was.  She  said,  * '  1  am  in  the  most 
lovely  garden  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  not 
in  England.  I  am  standing  in  a  broad 
pathway  ;  on  one  side  is  a  hedge  of  white 
azaleas,  and  on  the  other  pink.  They  are 
about  six  or  seven  feet  high  ;  between 
these  hedges  and  the  path  there  are  broad 
borders,  in  which  are  planted  these  sweet- 
smelling  flowers.  There  are  beautiful 
trees  all  about  the  garden,  such  as  1  have 
never  seen  before  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
path  is  a  little  black  and  gold  house,  with 
such  a  funny  little  man  sitting  outside." 

This  dream  I  ordered  her  to  remember 
when  she  awoke,  and  there  is  a  sequel  to 
it  that  1  will  relate  further  on. 

She  resumed  :  '*  I  can  see  now  a  small 
shop  at  the  junction  of  two  stieets,  with 
a  door  opening  on  to  each  street.  In  the 
middle  of  the  shop  is  a  glass  case  like 
those  one  sees  in  a  jeweller's.  There  is 
a  tall  man,  very  like  a  Jew,  with  a  long 
black  beard.  He  is  bargaining  with  an- 
other man.'* 

''  What  is  the  other  man  like  V  1 
asked. 

*'  He  is  about  the  middle  height,  and 
he  has  gray  hair  and  mustache,  a  plain 
face.  1  know  him.  I  have  seen  him, 
but  I  cannot  tell  jou  his  name.  The 
funny  little  man  has  come  down  from  the 
garden,  and  is  sitting  outside.  He  seems 
very  much  interested  in  what  is  going  on 
in  the  shop." 

Then  followed  a  few  more  details  that 
I  do  not  remember.     I  then  asked  : 

**  Can  you  describe  the  situation  of  the 
town  in  which  this  shop  is  f ' 

*'  The  town  is  a  seaport,  standing  in  a 
large  bay.  The  coast  seems  nearly  to 
join  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  On  the 
land  side  it  is  backed  by  mountains  cov- 
ered nearly  to  the  summits  with  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation." 

Then  came  a  pause,  and  she  continued  : 
*^  I  am  on  board  ship.  The  man  I  recog- 
nized is  here  too.  Oh,  such  a  dreadful 
storm  ;  the  ship  is  rolling  about  most  fear- 
fully. I  cannot  go  on.  I  must  go  and 
lie  down.     I  feel  so  ill.'' 


My  wife  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of 
sea*  sickness,  and  as  I  feared  a  full  realiza* 
tion  of  the  malady  might  follow,  I  woke 
her  up,  thinking  we  had  obtained  snfll- 
cient  information  for  what  we  wanted. 

The  member  of  the  society  who  had 
brought  the  crystal  took  it  back  next  day 
to  the  owner,  who  was  the  man  with  the 
giaj  hair  and  mustache,  and  gave  him  the 
information  we  had  obtained  the  evening 
before.  lie  told  our  friend  the  name  of 
the  town  ;  and,  although  he  would  nut 
own  up  to  the  truth  of  the  story,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  information  we  had 
obtained  was  true  in  every  detail.  People 
of  his  sort  are  very  unsatisfactory  to  deal 
with. 

The  curious  sequel  that  I  alluded  to  lies 
in  the  fact  that  my  wife  and  myself  were 
one  day,  some  months  afteiward,  going 
through  one  of  the  big  museums  in  Lon- 
don. I  was  looking  at  a  case  of  curiosi- 
ties, and  my  wife  was  some  little  way 
from  me,  when  I  heard  her  exclaim  : 

'*  I  have  been  here  ;  I  know  the  place 
quite  well.  That  is  where  the  little  man 
was  sitting,  and  there  is  the  little  black 
and  gold  house." 

**  What  nonsense  are  you  talking  f* 
I  paid.     **  That  is  impossible." 

But  then  I  remembered  the  experiment 
with  the  crystal,  and  upon  going  up  to 
see  what  my  wife  was  looking  at,  I  found 
it  was  a  model  of  the  garden  in  the  town 
where  our  giay-haired  friend  had  owned 
to  having  obtained  the  crybtal. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  experiment  with 
the  crystal,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  doctor, 
who  was  quartered  at  the  same  station, 
met  me. 

**  I  have  been  hearing  of  your  iiances^^* 
he  said.  **I  am  afraid  I  am  what  yen 
call  a  sceptic,  but  if  I  can  see  anything 
with  my  own  eyes  I  am  perfectly  open  to 
conviction." 

Now,  here  was  a  reasonable  man,  one 
who  would  acknowledge  that  he  was  con- 
vinced if  he  was  shown  a  straightforward 
experiment ;  so  I  said  to  him,  '*  Yon 
have,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  object  that 
nobody  knows  anything  about  but  your- 
self f" 

After  considering  a  moment,  he  an- 
swered, '*  Yes,  I  have  just  such  an  object, 
and  I  know  that  no  one  but  myself  knows 
anything  whatever  about  it." 

*'  Well,  brmg  it  up  to  my  quarters  this 
afternoon,  and  have  tea,  and  tnen  we  will 
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see  what  we  can  do  with  it.  I  will  not 
tell  the  others  that  we  are  going  to  do 
anything  to-day,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  you 
know  you  can  trust  me  not  to  say  any* 
thing  should  any  disclosures  be  made." 

*^  Ohy  I  do  not  mind,  as  far  as  that 
goes." 

"  Well,  anyhow/'  I  said,  *'  we  II  have 
it  all  to  ourseUes." 

That  afternoon  he  came  up  to  my  quar- 
ters, and  after  tea  I  mesmerised  my  wife, 
and  then  asked  him  what  he  had  brought 
with  him.  He  produced  a  small  leather 
purse,  such  as  was  used  to  cany  gold  in 
nefore  the  watch-chain  sovereign- boxes 
were  invented.  I  took  bold  of  the  purse 
by  the  metal  bow  at  the  top,  so  that,  as 
I  explained  to  my  friend,  I  should  not  by 
any  chance  be  able  to  feel  what  was  in- 
side, and  convey  by  mggestioH  to  my 
wife's  mind  the  knowledge  of  the  contents. 

She  placed  the  purse  to  her  forehead, 
which  was  her  usual  point  of  vision,  and 
1  asked  her  what  she  saw. 

*'  A  long,  thin  gold  chain." 

''  Anything  else  V  I  asked. 

**  Yes,  but  tt  is  not  very  clear  at  pres- 
ent ;  I  shall  see  directly  what  it  is.  Ah, 
now  I  can  see.  It  is  a  locket,  with  the 
miniature  of  a  woman  on  one  side,  and 
her  hair  on  the  other.  A  beautiful  face, 
refined,  intellectual,  and  with  a  capability 
of  loving  such  as  few  women  possess  ex- 
pressed in  her  brown  eyes.  The  hair  is  a 
dark  auburn — " 

At  this  point  Walker  jumped  up  from 
his  chair. 

''  Good  God  1"  he  cried,  as  he  snatched 
the  purse  away  and  opened  it.  *'  Look 
here  !"  He  drew  out  a  long,  thin  gold 
chain  and  a  small  oval  object  9ewn  ftp  in 
wash-leatker,  ^*  This  is  a  locket.  Four- 
teen years  ago  I  sewed  it  up  in  the  leather 
in  which  you  now  see  it.  No  one  until 
this  moment  knew  of  the  contents  of  this 
purse  but  myself.  The  locket  contains 
the  miniature  of  the  only  woman  I  ever 
loved,  and  opposite  to  it  is  a  lock  of  her 
hair." 

I  saw  he  was  deeply  agitated  by  what 
he  had  heard,  and  managed  to  change 
the  conversation  by  waking  my  wife  up 
and  asking  her  how  she  felt,  and  then 
going  out  of  the  room  to  fetch  some 
whiskey  and  soda.  I  gave  him  a  maxi< 
mum  dose  of  whiskey  with  a  minimum  of 
soda,  and  after  drinking  it  down  at  a 
draught,  he  said  : 


**  I  am  convinced.  Will  you  let  me 
join  your  society  ?  I  feel  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  this  subject  now  that  I  have  had 
such  a  manifestation  of  its  truth." 

**  We  shall,  I  -am  sure,"  I  answered, 
**  be  very  glad  to  welcome  among  us  a 
man  who  has  been  thus  converted  to  be- 
lief, and  who  will  also  be  able  to  assist  us 
as  much  by  his  common-sense  view  of 
things  as  by  his  medical  experience  in  in- 
vestigating the  wonderful  pnenomona  that 
we  see  exhibited." 

So  ended  a  most  curious  experience,  and 
one  that  will,  I  am  sure,  leave  its  impres- 
sion upon  Walker  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
as  it  has  upon  me. 

The  next  phenomena  that  I  intend  to 
relate  are  of  a  different  class  to  that  of 
which  I  have  just  written.  They  bear 
entirely  upon  the  trace  left  upon  objects 
by  their  owners  or  previous  owners,  and 
not  only  by  the  owners,  but  by  persons 
closely  connected  with  the  owners,  and 
by  other  objects  closely  connected  with 
the  objects  under  investigation. 

What  this  trace  is,  1  am  unable  to  ex. 
plain.  I  have  no  doubt  that  people  who 
are  given  to  making  explanations  might 
give  one  ;  but  I  should  have  great  doubts 
as  to  its  worth.  I  think  the  old  quota- 
tion, **  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy,"  will  better  meet  the 
case.  But  that  this  trace  does  exist  is 
quite  certain  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
affected  by  time.  To  the  clairvoyant,  the 
scenes  imprinted  as  it  were  upon  the  ob- 
ject are  ju^t  as  fresh  after  a  lapse  of  years 
as  a  footprint  on  the  sand  of  the  seashore 
before  the  advancing  tide  has  obliterated 
it.  With  trace,  there  is  apparently  no 
obliteration.  Once  the  impress  of  any  in- 
fluence is  stamped  upon  an  objpct,  be  it  a 
ring  or  what  not,  it  seems  to  remain 
through  all  time.  It  also  conveys  to  the 
clairvoyant  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  owner,  besides  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  scenes  through  which 
he  has  passed. 

I  do  not  intend  to  write  an  essay  on 
the  subject  of  trace  ;  but  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  word, 
so  that  when  I  have  to  use  it  again,  it  will 
be  understood. 

The  first  instance,  which  will  only  be  a 
short  one,  exemplifying  trace  of  character, 
that  came  to  our  notice,  was  as  follows. 
One  of  the  members  brought  one  evening 
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a  gold  pnzzle  riog  for  the  finger  :  this  I 
gave  to  my  wife,  whom  I  .asked  to  tell  us 
what  she  knew  ahout  the  owner.  I  did 
not  at  the  time  know  to  whom  the  ring 
belonged.  She  placed  the  ring  to  her 
forehead  as  usuafy  and  described  it  as  be- 
longing to  a  man  slightly  above  the  mid- 
dle height,  with  very  dark  eyes,  white 
hair,  and  white  mustache. 

''At  least,'*  she  said,  ''the  mustache 
ought  to  be  white." 

1  did  not  at  the  time  understand  this  ; 
she  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  and  then 
with  a  shudder  indiciiting  the  utmost  re- 
pugnance she  threw  the  ring  from  her, 
exclaiming  : 

"  He's  a  wretch  ;  he's  such  a  vile  man 
he  would  not  stick  at  anything  where  a 
woman  is  concerned." 

I  judged  it  expedient  not  to  inquire 
any  further  into  the  matter,  and  asked  my 
friend  who  had  brought  the  ring  to  whom 
it  belonged.  He  mentioned  the  name  of 
a  man  whom  I  had  known  for  some  ye^rs, 
and  who  I  knew  wait,  to  put  it  mildly,  a 
very  gay  dog.  Then  I  understood  the 
remark  about  the  mustache.  This  man 
had  white  hair^  but  he  dyed  his  mustache 
black,  its  original  color. 

This  example  is  I  think  merely  wonder- 
ful in  that  it  showed  the  trace  of  the  man's 
character  imprinted  upon  the  ring.  He 
had  been  wearing  it  up  to  the  time  that  it 
was  borrowed,  and  so  the  effect  of  lapse 
of  time  upon  the  trace  was  not  indicated. 
But  in  the  next  example  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years  had  passed  between  the 
time  the  original  owner  had  last  worn  it 
(it  was  again  a  ring)  and  the  time  it  came 
into  my  hands,  or  rather  my  wife's  hands, 
for  experiment. 

At  the  next  meeting,  one  of  our  mem- 
bers produced  a  ring  and  said  he  wanted 
to  obtain  some  information  about  it.  It 
was  an  ordinary-looking,  old-fashioned, 
thin  gold  ring,  with  a  small  washed-out 
•ruby  set  in  it.  It  was  evidently  of  con- 
^ideral  le  a$(e.  I  gave  it  to  my  wife,  and 
she  at  once  began  to  talk.  We  listened 
attentively. 

"  This  belongs  to  a  lady,"  she  said, 
^*  a  very  fair  woman  indeed,  very,  very 
fair." 

"  What  is  she  like  ?"  I  asked. 

"  She  has  her  back  turned  to  me,  but 
«he  looks  so  cold  and  so  blue." 

'•Where  is  she?" 

"  Across  miles  and  miles  of  snow.     She 


has  the  most  lovely  soft  furs  on — oh,  so 
soft."  And  here  she  began  as  if  to  stroke 
the  furs.     "  But  she  is  so  cold." 

*'  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  where 
she  is  ?     Is  it  Vienna  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  place, 
but  it  is  not  there." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  subject  can 
or  will  very  rarely  mention  the  name  of  a 
place  or  person.  Subjects  do  not  seem 
to  know  names  of  their  own  knowledge, 
but  will  understand  names  when  men- 
tioned by  the  operator.     I  then  said  : 

"  Do  you  see  any  one  connected  with 
this  woman  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  can  see  a  very  tall  dark 
man  with  a  long  black  beard  flecked  with 
gray.  He  is  very  closely  connected  with 
this  woman  indeed.  He  is  gazing  at  her 
so  sadly,  his  whole  heart  seems  to  be  look- 
ing out  of  his  eyes." 

"  You  must,"  I  said,  "see  this  wom- 
an's face.     I  order  it." 

"  She  is  so  cold  and  blue."  A  pause. 
Then,  "  Don't  order  me  to  look  at  her — 
she  is  dead. ' ' 

I  turned  to  Hamilton,  my  friend,  and 
said  : 

' '  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  f 
It  is  very  sad  ;  to  whom  does  the  ring  be- 
long ?" 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  my  mother  died 
in  Russia  ;  the  ring  belonged  to  her. 
From  a  very  early  age  her  hair  had  turned 
quite  white.  My  father  is  still  alive,  he 
is  a  very  tall  man,  much  taller  than  I. 
He  has,  as  your  wife  described  it,  a  long, 
dark,  grayish  heard."' 

This  explained  the  whole  story — the 
snow,  the  furs,  the  fair  hair,  and  the  tall 
man. 

Here  we  have,  as  I  before  stated,  evi- 
dence of  trace  of  a  long  standing  on  an 
object,  and  not  only  of  its  former  owner, 
but  also  of  the  person  most  closely  con- 
nected with  her.  How  plainly  are  the 
feelings  of  the  husband,  gazing  at  his  dead 
wife,  indicated  by  the  description  of  his 
face  ! 

The  next  example  that  I  shall  give  of 
trace  will  show,  not  only  the  trace  of  the 
owner,  but  also  of  an  object  closely  con- 
nected with  that  under  investigation,  and 
again  it  was  Colonel  Hamilton  who  pro- 
duced the  object  for  experiment.  We 
were  assembled  as  usual,  and  after  tea 
Colonel  Hamilton  said  : 

"  I  have  something  here  about  which 
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I  shoald  very  much  like  to  have  iDforma- 
tion.*' 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  tiny  paper 
packet,  and  handed  it  to  me.  After  put- 
ting my  wife  to  sleep,  1  gave  it  to  her, 
ana  in  a  short  time  sne  began  to  speak. 
She  said  : 

*^  I  can  see  two  women.  They  are  ei- 
actly  alike,  twin  sisters  I  should  say. 
They  are  lying  on  a  slab  together ;  now 
one  has  tumbled  down  in  the  dark." 

My  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me,  and 
I  took  the  packet  from  her  to  ascertain 
what  it  contained  that  could  cause  such  a 
curious  vision. 

I  found  a  lady's  earring,  a  red  coral 
cameo,  with  a  woman's  face  cut  in  the 
coral.  I  then  returned  the  earring  to  my 
wife  and  ordered  her  to  follow  the  woman 
that  had  fallen  into  the  dark.  She  then 
said,  langhing  : 

**  She  has  fallen  upside  down,  and  is  so 

5 leased  because  they  cannot  find  her. 
Tow  she  is  not  happy  because  she  does 
not  like  being  where  she  is.  all  alone  and 
away  from  her  sister." 

•*  Where  is  she  ?"  I  asked  ;  **  and  how 
did  she  get  there  ?" 

*^  She  caught  upon  a  lace  shawl  and 
dropped  off  it  into  the  near  right-hand 
corner  of  a  box,  auite  in  the  corner," 
pointing  with  her  nnger,  as  if  indicating 
the  exact  position. 

"  Will  you  describe  the  box  ?" 

*'  The  box  has  a  zigzag  pattern  round 
the  lid,  and  inside  is  a  tray  with  a  parti- 
tion in  it." 

'^  Do  you  see  any  lady  that  you  know 
connected  with  this  ?" 

This  question  was  suggested  by  Colonel 
Hamilton. 

**  Yes,  I  can  see  a  short,  stout,  dark 
lady.  I  know  her  slightly,  but  she  is  very 
antagonistic  to  me." 

I  took  the  earring  from  her,  and  Ham- 
ilton took  it  from  me,  saying  : 

*'  I  am  going.  Meet  me  in  the  billiard- 
room  in  twenty  minutes,  and  1*11  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

I  awakened  my  wife,  and  the  society 
adjourned.  I  strolled  down  to  the  billiard- 
room,  where  the  billiard-playing  fraternity 
met  as  a  rule  in  the  evening,  and  there 
awaited  developments.  I  had  not  been 
seated  more  than  ten  minutes  before  Ham- 
ilton came  hurriedly  in.  I  jumped  up 
and  went  to  him. 


"  Well,"  I  said.  '*  what  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

'*  Come  and  sit  in  this  corner  in  the 
quiet,  and  I'll  tell  yon." 

He  led  me  to  a  corner  away  from  every- 
body, and  we  sat  down  in  a  couple  of 
comfortable  arm-chairs. 

**  Mrs.  Armstrong,"  he  began,  "some 
months  ago,  lost  the  fellow  of  that  earring. 
She  thought  she  had  lost  it  here  in  Ire- 
land, but  apparently  she  had  lost  it  when 
she  was  staying  in  England  in  September. 
When  I  left  you  just  now  I  went  to  her, 
and  after  shaking  hands,  I  said,  '  You 
have  got  a  lace  shawl,  Mrs.  Armstrong.' 
*  No,  I  have  not,'  she  replied.  This  was 
a  facer  for  me.  ^  Well,  you  have  got  a 
box  with  a  zigzag  pattern  round  the  lid, 
and  tray  with  a  partition  inside  it.'  '  Oh, 
no,'  she  said,  '  but  what  are  you  trying  to 
arrive  at? '  *  Well,'  I  answered,  *  your 
lost  earring  is  Ijing  upside  down  in  the 
near  right-hand  corner  of  such  a  box  as 
I  describe. '  ^  I  tell  you,'  she  asserted, 
'  I  have  hunted  in  all  my  boxes,  and  it  is 
not  in  any  of  them  ;  but  if  you  like  to 
come  in  CO  my  room,  you  shall  see  for 
yourself.*  We  went  into  her  room,  and 
turned  out  all  her  boxes,  and  not  a  sign 
of  the  lost  earring.  '  There,'  she  said, 
*'  1  told  you  so.  I  also  told  you  that  I 
believed  it  was  all  humbug.'  I  was  very 
nettled  at  this,  and  was  turning  to  leave 
when  my  eye  fell  upon  a  small  tin  case 
standing  upon  a  chest  of  drawers. 
'  There  is  a  box  that  we  have  not  seen,'  I 
observed.  *  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
in  there.  It  is  filled  up  to  the  tray  with 
the  letters  I  received  from  my  husband 
when  I  was  in  England,  and  I  have  not 
opened  it  since  I  have  been  back  here, 
and  I  am  certain  I  lost  the  earring  here. ' 
I  walked  up  to  the  drawers,  and  looked 
at  the  box.  '  Will  you  come  here,  Mrs. 
Armstrpng,'  I  said,  '  and  look  at  the  box, 
and  then  carry  your  mind  back  to  the 
description  I  gave  you  when  I  first  came 
in  ?  I  said  the  box  had  a  tray,  and  here 
is  a  zigzag  pattern  all  round  the  lid.* 
'  Certainly  there  is,'  she  said,  getting  pale. 
'  I  forgot  all  about  this.'  Taking  a  key, 
she  opened  the  box,  and  there  was  a  tray 
with  a  partition.  I  now  felt  sure  we  were 
all  right.  Mrs.  Armstrong  lifted  up  the 
tray,  and  there,  as  she  had  said,  the  lower 
part  was  filled  with  letters.  ^  If  you  will 
kindly  lift  up  the  letters  carefuUy,  you 
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will  find  yoar  earring  apside  down  in  the 
front  right-hand  corner.'  Thit)  she  did, 
gave  a  scream,  and  fell  back  upon  me. 
I  put  her  in  a  chair,  and  looked  for  my- 
self. I  need  not  say  I  was  too  excited  to 
attend  to  her  for  a  minute.  There,  as 
I  had  described  it  to  her,  was  her  earring 
lying  upside  down.  Mrs.  Armstrong  had 
by  now  more  or  less  recoveted,  so  I  asked 
her,  '  Now,  what  about  that  lace  shawl, 
you  must  have  something  or  other  that 
will  correspond?*  *Yes,'  she  said,  *1 
now  remember  1  have  an  ice-wool  shawl 
that  would  look  like  a  lace  shawl.'  I 
rang  the  bell  for  a  savant  to  attend  to 
her,  and  said  good-by,  picked  up  the 
earring,  and  here  they  both  are.'' 

To  say  1  was  astonished  does  not  con- 
vey what  I  felt.  I  knew  that  such  a  phe- 
nomenon was  possible,  but  to  have  it  oc- 
cur to  me  was  more  than  my  fondest 
hopes  had  ever  dared  to  wish. 

**  Now,  Hamilton,"  I  said,  "  we  must 
get  this  down  in  black  and  white,  in 
Mrs.  Armstrong's  own  handwriting.  You 
know  I  am  not  friendly  in  that  quarter, 
but  you  might  manage  to  get  it  for  me 
now  ;  I  mean,  as  far  as  her  experience 
goes  in  the  matter. " 

And  a  copy  of  what  Mrs.  Armstrong 
wrote,  T  give  below  : 

*'  In  the  month  of  September  1887  I  lost  an 
earring,  and  did  not  miss  it  until  February 
1888.  The  earring  was  a  ooral  cameo,  and 
the  pair  had  originally  been  a  sleeve-link. 
Going  to  iny  jewel-box  in  February  to  find  the 
earrings  with  the  intention  of  wearing  them, 
I  discovered  that  one  was  missing. 

'*  Just  about  this  time  we  had  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  about  mesmerism  and  such 
like  subjects,  and  my  husband  suggested  that 
a  reliable  proof  of  the  powers  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance  would 
be  afforded  by  trying  if  she  could  find  the 
earring  that  was  missing.  Accordingly,  the 
fellow  to  the  lost  earring  was  given  to  a  friend, 
and  without  any  warning  was  produced  at  a 
s^cmce.  The  medium  described  the  oironm- 
stances  of  the  loss,  which  were  peculiar  ;  the 
earring  had  caught  in  a  fine  ioe-wool  shawl, 
and  dropped  off  it  into  a  tin  box,  into  which 
letters  were  being  packed.  She  described  the 
box,  and  from  the  description  given  to  me  by 
my  friend,  I  eventually  recognized  it,  though 
not  at  first,  as  I  had  never  thought  of  the  box 
in  which  we  at  length  found  the  earring, 
lying  face  downward  under  the  letters. 

(Signed)  "  Edith  Abmstbono." 

**  March  7,  ISSSr 

Running  briefly  through  this  experience, 
and  examining  the  main  points,  we  come 
first  to  the  description  of  the  two  women. 


and  where  they  were  seen  by  the  subject. 
The  slab  mentioned  might  either  mean  the 
black  velvet  of  the  case  upon  which  pre- 
sumably they  lived  (it  would  be  flat,  but 
of  course  we  cannot  tell  what  form  it 
might  have  taken  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
claiivoyant),  or  it  might  have  oeen  the 
cul!  at  the  time  when  they  formed  a  sleeve- 
link.  It  is  suSicient  to  note  that  they 
were  exactly  alike,  and  that  trace  of  the 
one  was  left  strongly  upon  the  other, 
through,  I  suppose,  their  having  been  so 
long  and  so  closely  associated  together. 
The  next  point  is,  I  think,  curious,  as  it 
opens  out  fresh  speculation,  which,  un- 
fortunately, we  have  not  room  here  to  go 
into.  What  I  allude  to  is  the  womau 
being  pleased  when  she  could  not  be  found, 
and  afterward  sorry  at  her  loneliness. 
Can  there  be  any  truth  in  the  expression 
*'  malignity  of  matter"  ?  This  would 
rather  imply  that  there  is.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  or  on  matter  beyond  the  trace 
that  is  left  by  persons  and  as  we  see  here 
by  objects  closely  connected  with  it  ? 
Now,  again,  we  see  how  the  whole  scene 
of  the  loss  was  in  point  of  fact  reproduced 
by  the  touch  of  the  earring,  how  the  box 
into  which  the  lost  one  fell  was  described, 
even  to  the  pattern  on  the  lid,  the  exact 
corner  of  the  box  in  which  it  lay,  and  the 
position — upside  down — in  which  it  fell. 
The  subject  must  have  looked  upon,  or 
rather  seen,  the  earring  in  her  vision  as  a 
real  woman,  because  she  laughed  when 
she  described  her  as  falling  upside  down, 
a  natural  consequence  I  am  afraid  of  such 
a  spectacle.  Next  the  exact  description 
of  the  owner,  and  her  feelings  toward  the 
subject ;  and  finally,  the  lapse  of  time  be- 
tween the  loss  and  the  recovery — from 
September  to  6th  of  March,  a  period  of 
more  than  five  months — all  go  to  show 
how  really  beyond  comprehension  the  phe- 
nomenon was.  Can  a  true  reason  for  it 
all  be  given  ?  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  there  are  many  men  who 
would  give  reasons,  but  how  near  the 
truth  would  they  be  ?- 

I  think  we  may  assume  that  animal 
magnetism  in  its  highest  form  is  one  of 
the  hidden  secrets  of  nature,  and  though 
we  are  allowed  to  see  the  effect,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  know  the  cause. 

The  next  series  of  experiments  that  I 
intend  to  make  will  be  in  the  hope  of  at- 
tempting to  elucidate  the  cause  from  oiy 
subject.     If  it  be  permitted  to  be  known. 
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I  shall  try  to  ascertliin  hj  what  power  he 
or  she  is  able  to  nee  what  is  seen  in  the 
vision. 

I  may  here  'aay  that  once  or  twice  my 
wife  attained  the  highest  development 
possible,  that  of  .trance  or  ecstasy,  when 
she  really  passed  beyond  my  power,  but 
could  inform  me  of  sabjects  of  which  I 
had  no  conception,  bat  when  I  asked  h^r 
any  qaestions  apon  what  she  w<i8  speak- 
ing of,  she  replied,  that  the  Master  for ' 
bade  her  to  tell  anything  more  than  what 
she  actaally  spoke  to  me.  For  this  reason 
I  say,  if  it  be  permitted  to  be  known. 

It  is  most  diffioalt  to  think  of  every- 
thing in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  of 
experiment.  The  excitement  ie  very 
great.  Again,  the  subject  is  apt  to  get 
weary,  the  strain  appearing  to  be  great, 
and  by  the  time  that  an  investigation  is 
over  yoar  subject  will  probably  tell  you 


thi»t  she  is  tired  and  wants  to  sleep,  and 
can  see  no  more,  so  that  unless  one  started 
at  once  with  the  question,  ^'  Whence 
comes  this  power  that  you  have«of  seeing 
what  is  not  visible  to  the  ordinary  eye  of 
mankind  ?*'  an  explanation  could  not  be 
obtained.  What  the  power  is  capable  of 
has  yet  to  be  re-ascertained^  for  I  am  sure 
that  in  days  long  gone  by,  much  more  was 
known  of  it,  and  kept  secret,  than  is  even 
dreamed  of  in  the  present  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  each  of 
the  phonomena  related  is  absolutely  true, 
and  that  each  occurred  in  the  manner  I 
have  set  it  down.  There  may  be  slips  of 
memory,  but  they  would  err  rather  on  the 
side  of  omission  of  fact  than  of  mis-state- 
ment ;  little  incidents  that  have  dropped 
out  of  my  mind,  not  of  any  material  im- 
portance, but  making  up  more  completsly 
the  narrative. — Contemporary  Review^ 
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It  is  about  thirty  years  ago  since  read- 
ers of  history — I  do  not  mean  historians 
— began  to  be  consciously  tired  of  the  de- 
tails of  campaigns  and  battles.  We  had 
become  a  peace-loving  generation,  a  gen- 
eration that  was  averse  to  having  its  reel- 
ings harrowed,  a  generlition  that  had  be* 
gun  to  doubt  whether  martial  glory  was 
the  only  glory,  a  generation  that  had  set 
itself  to  ask  whether  the  uneventful  hum- 
drum life  of  the  present  was  not  after  all 
worth  living,  and  then  went  on  to  ask, 
rather  hazily,  whether  there  was  anything 
like  it  in  the  past.  So  a  new  school  of 
historians  rose  up,  whose  teachers  began 
to  investigate  the  origin,  growth,  and  de- 
velopment of  our  institutions  ;  and  one  of 
them,  John  Richard  Green,  struck  out  a 
line  of  his  own  when  he  began  and  brought 
to  completion  that  work  of  real  genius  and 
original  research,  thft  Short  History  of  the 
English  People. 

When  a  man  strikes  out  a  new  idea  he 
may  have  reason  to  complain  that  others 
appropriate  it  and  claim  it  as  their  own, 
but  he  certainly  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
it  to  himself.  The  good  seed  with  a 
living  germ  in  it  is  sure  to  spring  up  he 
knoweth  not  how.  And  so  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  people  hare  become  curi* 


ous  to  know  how  the  people  lived  in  ages 
past,  and  feel  only  a  languid  interest  in 
the  exploits  of  kings  and  great  captains, 
or  armies  and  navies,  and  champions  and 
conquerors.  There  is  a  voice  which  is 
calling  out  from  the  hearts  of  the  very 
ordinary  folk  inhabiting  these  islands,  and 
which  seems  to  be  saying  to  those  who 
know,  *'  Tell  us  something  about  our- 
selves in  the  past  by  telling  us  how  such 
as  we  lived,  and  thought,  and  struggled 
in  the  old  days.'*  It  is  not  easy  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  this  sort  of  informa- 
tion which  has  arisen  of  late  among  us. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  begin  by 
combating  the  immense  mass  of  gratuitous 
assumptions  and  contemptuous  prejudices 
which  have  held  the  field  so  long  ;  we 
have  to  prove  that  a  great  deal  that  we 
learned  of  our  accredited  teachers  was 
wrong,  and  to  attempt  to  gain  confidence 
in  our  own  conclusions  by  showing  that 
such  as  were  before  us  were  by  no  means 
infallible,  and  sometimes  committed  them- 
selves to  quite  untenable  theories.  Of 
couise,  when  men  venture  upon  this  line 
they  are  sure  to  appear  presumptuous,  and 
something  more.  But  that  is  not  all. 
The  saying,  '^  Blessed  is  the  land  that  has 
no  history"  is  a  very  pregnant   saying, 
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and  part  of  its  meaning  is  tliat  when  peo- 
ple lead  a  quiet  and  prosperous  life,  with- 
out much  ambition  and  without  gnat 
calamities  or  violent  changes,  the  records 
of  their  lives  and  proceedings  are  apt  to 
appear  dull  and  uninteresting  to  those 
that  come  after,  and  so  they  are  often 
without  compunction  consigned  to  the 
dust-bin,  the  rag-bag,  or  the  flames. 
Only  here  and  there  does  an  eccentric 
nondescript,  with  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  find 
himself  possessed  by  a  mania  for  scruti- 
nizing the  most  useless  documents  that 
come  in  bis  way,  and  employ  himself  in 
deciphering  parish  papers,  bailifl^s*  ac- 
counts, and  other  such  lumber,  and  the 
older  they  are  the  happier  he  is  to  meet 
with  them  and  transcribe  them.  It  is  a 
very  curious  and  wholly  irrepressible  and 
incurable  monomania  ;  but,  I  grieve  to 
say — for  by  my  confession  I  shall  be  nme 
to  incur  the  ridicule  and  scornful  pity  of 
ray  fellow-creatures — I  grieve  to  say  that 
'I  am  one  who  suffers  from  this  form  of 
madness. 

When  I  am  too  weary  to  sleep,  or  to 
read,  or  to  talk,  or  to  think,  or  to  listen, 
I  have,  for  many  years  past,  found  a 
soothing  and  healthful  recreation  in  simply 
copying  something  which  has  never  been 
printed  and  is  never  likely  to  be,  some- 
thing which  not  everybody  can  read,  and 
very  few  would  care  to  read,  if  they 
could  make  it  out.  1  '*  draw  the  line 
somewhere."  I  draw  the  line  for  the 
most  part  at  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Every- 
thing that  comes  to  my  hands  before  that 
time  I  fasten  upon  and  set  to  work  at  ; 
but  when  a  document  is  less  than  five 
hundred  years  old  it  is  a  little  too  modern 
for  my  taste.  But  when  I  get  a  roll,  or 
even  a  conveyance,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, or  better — a  great  deal  better — of 
the  thirteenth,  or  sometimes  even  of  the 
twelfth,  I  am  a  happy  man,  and  I  copy 
patiently  on,  and  the  result  is — virtue  re- 
warded. 

Lest  the  reader  should  do  me  the  in- 
justice of  supposing  that  this  kind  of  em- 
ployment is  the  business  of  my  life,  I 
must  needs  inform  him  that  I  spend  only 
my  leisure  moments  in  this  foolish  diver- 
sion. It  is  the  amusement  of  my  odd 
minutes  and  odd  half- hours  ;  but  I  am 
sometimes  amazed  at  myself  when  I  see 
how  my  collection  of  miscellaneous  tran- 
scripts has  grown.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
subject  of  constant  regret,  and  of  no  little 


perplexity,  to  observe  how  very  rarely  I 
come  upon  any  docnments  which  throw 
light  npon  the  daily  life  and  social  status 
of  the  country  clergy  during  this  early 
time.  My  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Cadaver- 
ous, used  to  say  that  we  knew  quite  as 
much  about  them  as  was  good  for  us  ; 
but  this  was  one  of  his  contradictious  say- 
ings, and  of  a  piece  with  another  saying  of 
his  that  the  English  clergy  and  the  Eng- 
lish monasteries  were  deteriorated  and 
corrupted  by  the  rise  of  the  universities, 
and  by  the  fashion  of  young  men  seeking 
that  sort  of  learning  abioad  which  they 
could  have  found  just  as  well,  or  better, 
at  home,  and  that  the  clergy  ceased  to  be 
interesting  by  reason  of  their  being  over- 
governed,  and  cowed,  and  snubbed  by  the 
bishops  and  other  overbearing  function- 
aries, when  the  Academics  began  to  lift 
up  thiir  heads  on  high  and  to  walk  with 
a  proud  look.  This  odd  position  of  his 
he  would  take  up  with  some  vehemence 
at  times,  but  I  noticed  that,  like  many 
other  dogmatists,  he  was  wont  to  support 
it  less  by  evidence  adduced  than  by  un- 
hesitating assertion.  Peace  be  with  him  ! 
I  intend  to  publie^h  the  cream  of  his  note- 
books some  day.  When  they  appear  the 
world  will  know  that  thete  has  been  a 
prophet  among  them. 

Among  the  many  old  mannscripts  which 
I  have  copied  verbatim  and  literatim,  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  precious  is  what 
we  should  now  call  a  balance  sheet,  or  ac- 
count of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  a  cer- 
tain bailiff,  or  clerk,  or  managing  man, 
who  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Rev. 
John  de  Gurnay,  Rector  of  Harpley,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  for  the  year  end- 
ing Michaelmas  1306.  Harpley  is  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Sandringham, 
two  from  Houghton,  and  twelve  from 
Lynn.  Here  the  Gurnays  had  a  house  of 
some  pretension  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  and  I  dare  say  even 
earlier,  and  they  were  the  lords  of  a  small 
manor,  which  was  called  after  them  Gur- 
nay's  Manor. 

My  friend  the  Rev.  John  was  almost 
certainly  the  son  of  a  certain  Sir  John  do 
Gurnay,  and  almost  as  certainly  a  younger 
son,  or  he  would  not  have  taken  holy  or- 
ders and  accepted  the  family  living  as  he 
did,  apparently,  before  the  leign  of  Ed- 
ward the  First  was  much  more  than  half 
over.  Now,  it  came  to  pass  that  his  elder 
brother  died  leaving  no  issue,  and,  for 
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any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  un- 
married, and  the  Rev.  John  succeeded  to 
the  family  estates,  which  were  not  incon- 
siderable, and  for  the  most  part  lying 
about  in  three  or  four  parishes  in  the 
neighborhood.  Bailiffs'  accounts  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  to 
be  met  with  by  the  thousand  all  over 
England  ;  they  are  not  very  exciting  read- 
ing— they  are,  in  fact,  caviare  to  the  gen- 
end.  I  have  handled  many  hundreds  of 
them,  I  have  copied  or  analyzed  many 
scores  ;  but  accounts  of  so  early  a  date  as 
this  one  that  lies  before  me  are  at  least 
comparativelv  rare  ;  and  of  anything  like 
a  balance  sheet  rendered  to  a  country 
clergyman  by  his  factor  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Fir^t,  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  or  heard  of  an  example,  except 
this  one  that  lies  before  me. 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  unique  docu- 
ment furnishes  us  with  a  great  deal  of 
very  curious  and  minute  information  re- 
garding the  rector's  way  of  life,  habits, 
social  status,  and  other  matters,  such  as 
could  only  be  gleaned  from  such  a  source 
as  this.  If  we  have  now  and  then  to  read 
between  the  lines  and  draw  our  inferences 
from  slight  indications,  this  is  only  what 
we  are  always  compelled  to  do  in  studying 
the  past.  For  the  past  must  be  studied^ 
or  it  can  never  i>e  known. 

I  hesitated  at  fiist  where  I  should  begin 
— but  after  consideration  it  seems  to  me 
best  to  say  a  word  about  the  house  in 
which  this  worthy  clei^man  lived,  and 
to  show  my  readers  what  sort  of  a  house 
it  was.  In  that  part  of  Norfolk  where 
Harpley  is  situated  stone  is  scarce  and 
dear ;  the  making  of  bricks  was  an  art 
which  had  almost  perished  among  us,  and 
even  if  it  had  existed  hereabouts,  brick 
earth,  such  as  our  ancestors  would  have 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  bake  into 
bricks,  was  not  to  be  found.  Moreover, 
the  rights  of  the  homagers  of  every  manor 
to  *'  turbary"  and  collecting  of  furze,  and 
lopping  and  topping  of  trees  growing  in 
certain  parts  of  the  manor — that  is,  the 
right  of  providing  themselves  with  fuel  in 
one  form  or  another — was  very  jealously 
watched,  and  whereas  in  Harpley  there 
were  two  or  three  manors  whose  territories 
overlapped  or  ran  into  one  another,  the 
attempt  to  appropriate  any  large  portion 
of  the  common  stock  ^f  fuel  for  the  pur- 


pose of  burning  brick  would  have  been 
resented  with  great  indignation,  and  some- 
thing like  a  rebellion  ;  certainly  a  succes- 
sion of  ugly  riots  would  have  been  the  in- 
evitable result  of  such  an  invasion  of  the 
common  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  timber  grown  and  standing  all  over 
the  island,  and  especially  over  Norfolk, 
than  is  now  to  be  found,  and  much  more 
unportance  was  attached  to  the  woods  of 
a  manor  than  some  good  people  aie  in- 
clined to  suppose.  Timber  was  by  far 
the  most  important  building  material  used 
in  East  Anglia.  But  it  was  not  the  only 
one.  The  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes  were  made  almost  exclusively  of 
what  we  call  '*  clay  lump"  in  our  part  of 
the  world  ;  but  the  houses  of  the  gentry 
and  well-to-do  were  either  constructed 
wholly  of  timber,  or  more  frequently  they 
were  built,  partly  of  timber  and  partly  of 
clay  lump,  as  the  old  stud-work  houses 
were  built,  of  which  some  very  interesting 
specimens  may  still  be  found  in  Cheshire 
and  Shropshire,  and,  in  fact,  everywhere 
where  timber  was  comparatively  plentiful 
and  stone  was  costly  or  scarce. 

So  it  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gurnay's 
house.  He  had  some  substantial  repairs 
to  carry  out  this  year  upon  his  Harpley 
property,  and  chiefly  upon  a  house  which 
I  suspect  had  recently  been  burned  down, 
for  the  house  is  spoken  of  as  ^*  formerly 
the  house  of  David  Faber,"  and  it  looks 
as  if  this  house  had  been  rebuilt  from  the 
ground.  I  think,  too,  that  the  great  barn 
or  ^'grange"  adjoining  the  manor  house 
had  been  seriously  injured  by  the  fire,  and 
the  rectory  house  itself  had  not  escaped 
unscathed.  Therefore  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  timber  and  rafters  and  scant- 
lings and  beams,  and  several  hundred 
weight  ol  nails  and  bolts  and  clamps  and 
other  iron  **  fixings,"  for  the  new  work. 
But  the  expense  did  not  end  there.  In 
the  account  there  are  entiies  for  digging 
clay  and  for  the  cartage  thereof,  and  in- 
asmuch as  water  was  scarce — and  it  seems 
to  have  been  very  scarce — some  expense 
was  incurred  in  carting  vniter  for  mixing 
with  the  clay,  i.e.  for  making  the  clay 
lump  of  which  the  walls  of  the  houses 
were  in  part  built,  while  the  barn  seems 
to  have  been  made  exclusively  of  this  ma- 
terial, and  after  it  was  finished  the  outside 
was  daubed  all  over  with  pitch  some  time 
in  the  autumn. 
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Unfortanately,  I  have  no  means  of  esti- 
mating even  approximately  the  real  cost 
of  all  this  rebuilding  and  repairs,  because 
the  worthy  bailiff  tells  us  that  the  rector 
had  himself  paid  for  the  timber  (which  he 
had  bought  at  Lynn),  and  also  it  is  clear 
that  he  had  done  the  same  in  the  case  of 
the  iron  work,  and  that  all  that  the  bailiff 
had  to  do  with  the  matter  was  to  pay  cer- 
tain small  amounts  which  were  still  due 
npon  the  articles  delivered,  and  which 
were  paid  only  when  it  should  be  found 
on  examination  that  the  quantities  agreed 
with  the  invoice.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  cost  of  the  labor.  The  rector  had 
paid  the  heavier  part  of  the  outlay,  leaving 
the  bailiff  to  discharge  a  few  smaller  pay- 
ments out  of  the  *^  petty  cash"  left  in  his 
hands.  As  for  the  rectory  house,  it  was 
covered  with  reed  ;  one  of  the  rooms  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  panelled  with  pitch 
pine,  and  it  had  a  somewhat  costly  door 
studded  with  iron  nails. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  rector  did 
not  live  in  the  rectory  house,  but  left  it 
for  the  use  of  his  curates  or  **  chaplains." 
He  himself,  I  infer,  lived  at  the  manor 
house,  and  lived  there  in  some  state,  as  a 
man  of  his  means  was  entitled  to  do.  If 
a  gentleman  in  those  days  had  two  manor 
houses — to  go  no  further-^it  was  at  once 
his  interest  and  his  duty  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  at  each  of  them.  It  was 
his  interest  because,  by  his  presence 
among  his  people  he  '*  kept  things  to- 
gether," as  we  say,  in  more  ways  than 
one  ;  it  was  his  duty  because  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  little  community  over 
which  he  was,  to  some  extent,  a  petty 
king,  and  to  some  extent  morally  a  pater- 
familias, A  non-resident  lord  could  in- 
deed save  himself  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
by  staying  away  and  taking  his  rents  and 
his  dues,  such  as  they  were  ;  but  the  non- 
resident was  not  only  in  the  hands  of  his 
agent  and  bailiff,  but  he  left  the  poor 
people  too  very  much  at  the  man's  mercy 
to  grind  their  faces  and  to  extort  from 
them  all  he  could  get  by  fair  means  or  by 
foul. 

The  Rev.  John  had  another  good  house 
at  South  Wooton.  Wooton,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  the  first  station  on  the 
railroad  from  Lynn  to  Hunstanton.  Sir 
John  de  Gurnay  had  been  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Wooton,  and  thereby  hangs  a 
tale,  which  I  am  not  going  to  tell,  because 
I  am  not  in  funds  upon  that  matter  ;  but 


I  have  my  suspicion  that  his  son,  the  Rev. 
John,  somehow  recovered  the  ancestral 
manor  of  which  his  father  had  been  de- 
prived, and  that  here,  too,  at  the  manor 
house  the  Rector  of  Harpley  spent  almost 
half  his  time  every  year. 

In  the  year  1806-6,  he  spent  twenty- 
one  weeks  at  Wooton,  and  thirty-one  at 
Harpley. 

Before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Rev.  John  lived,  I  must  needs 
say  a  word  about  the  church.  Harpley 
church  as  it  now  stands  is  quite  the  hand- 
somest ecclesiastical  edifice  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  chancel  is  about  half  a 
century  older  than  the  nave,  and  its  east 
window  is  said  to  be  identical  with  one  in 
the  vestry  of  Merton  College  Chapel,  Ox- 
ford, which  is  known  to  be  of  the  date 
1310.  The  inference  is  that  this  chancel 
was  built  about  the  same  time,  probably  a 
few  years  later.  I  am  not  going  to  weary 
my  readers  with  architectural  details  ;  it 
will  be  sufBcient  to  refer  them  to  a  paper 
upon  the  church  contributed  by  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Jones  to  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archceologia* 

This,  however,  can  admit  of  no  doubt, 
viz.  that  the  present  church  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent building  from  that  which  existed  in 
the  year  with  which  our  bailiff's  account 
is  concerned.  To  begin  with,  the  old 
church  was  covered  with  thatch  or  reed, 
and  the  bailiff  enters  on  his  debit  side  a 
payment  for  reed  for  the  roof.  But  this 
is  not  all.  It  appears  that  the  church, 
too,  was  built  of  clay  lump  or  stud  work. 
For,  as  in  the  case  of  the  house,  which  we 
have  seen  was  repaired  and  rebuilt  this 
year,  a  certain  expense  was  incuired  in 
carting  water  for  mixing  with  the  clay, 
so  also  was  it  necessary  to  pay  for  cartage 
of  water  to  the  church  for  the  same  pur- 
pose :  and  there  arc  two  other  charges, 
one  for  some  iron  work,  possibly  for  the 
door,  and  another  for  two  gateSy  which 
can  only  have  been  to  protect  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  churchyard.     The  rector 

*  If  people  when  they  stay  at  Hunstanton, 
with  nothing  to  do,  find  their  time  hang  some- 
what heavily  on  their  hands,  I  venture  to  ad- 
vise them  to  spend  a  day  in  going  to  see 
Harpley,  where  the  church  will  very  well  re- 
pay them  for  their  trouble  ;  and  if  they  can 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  rector  and 
ohnrchwardens  to  remove  thai  organ  from  the 
south  aisle,  where  it  is  flagrantly  oat  of  plaoe, 
to  the  north  aisle,  where  it  ought  to  be,  they 
will  do  a  good  work. 
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can  hardly  have  been  yet  in  a  position  to 
build  the  beautiful  chancel  in  which  his 
body  was  laid  some  twenty-five  years  later, 
for  he  had  only  recently  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  family  estates,  and  his  first 
duty  was  to  erect  a  handsome  tomb  to  his 
father,  which  accordingly  he  did  erect  at 
Lynn,  as  we  find  from  an  entry  for  the 
expenses  of  a  certain  John  de  Chewyng- 
ton,  who  appears  to  have  been  commis- 
sioned to  looK  after  the  aforesaid  tomb, 
and  was  sent  to  Lynn  ad  imaffinem  patrii 
domini.  Some  yeais  later  the  Rev.  John 
undoubtedly  did  build  the  chancel  of  Harp- 
ley  church  much  as  wo  have  it  now,  and 
it  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  good  man*s 
large-hearted  liberality,  and  of  his  cultured 
taste,  and  of  his  zeal  *'  for  the  houses  of 
God  in  the  land." 

It  appears  that  the  rector  farmed  some 
800  acres  of  land,  including  the  pasture, 
the  sheep  walk  and  meadows.  The  ac- 
count shows  that  he  sowed  a  total  of 
183^  acres,  of  which  43^  acres  were  in 
wheat,  55  in  barley,  21  in  oats,  and  the 
rest  in  peas  (22  acre^),  beans  (1^  acres), 
and  the  coarse  grain  known  as  siligo  (20^ 
acres).  The  peas,  we  find,  were  chiefiy 
used  for  porridge,  as  some  quarters  of 
oats  were,  and  the  barley  was  chiefly 
used  for  beer.  The  beans,  it  seems,  were 
given  to  the  poor,  except  a  single  bushel 
which  went  to  the  stable.  There  had 
been  two  great  barley  stacks  standing 
when  the  year  began :  one  had  yielded 
over  92  quarters,  and  the  other  a  little 
over  1 9  quarters  ;  the  allowance  for  barley 
seed^was  three  bushels  an  acre,  and  if  we 
may  assume  that  the  same  numbers  of 
acres  were  laid  down  in  barley  in  1305  as 
were  sown  in  1306,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  yield  on  the  barley  crop  was 
more  than  six  times  the  seed,  and  the 
yield  per  acre  something  over  two  quar- 
ters. But  such  calculations  are  very  likely 
to  mislead  us  ;  we  really  have  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  go  upon,  and  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  touch  upon  this  prob- 
lem, if  I  were  not  strongly  persuaded  that 
the  late  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  very  much 
underrated  the  yield  of  the  arable  land  of 
the  country  in  the  middle  ages.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  soil  was 
adequately  tilled,  or  that  the  maximum 
crop  upon  any  farm  was  to  'be  compared 
with  that  which  was  raised  among  us  in 
the  *'  roaring  times,"  or  is  raised  by  good 
farmers  now  ;    but  it  is  not  conceivable 


that  the  cultivation  of  any  land  could  have 
been  carried  on  for  a  succession  of  years 
if  the  harvest  yielded  no  more  than  thiee 
or  four  times  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  ; 
the  margin  of  profit  would  not  have  suf^ 
ficed  to  maintain  the  laborers. 

The  Rector  of  Harpley,  or  his  father 
before  him,  was  a  man  who  was. in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  ;  for  whereas  theie  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
many  manors  on  which  the  personal  ser- 
vices— or  enforced  labor — of  the  tenants 
were  still  exacted  (the  tenants  being  com- 
pelled to  give  so  many  days*  labor  in  the 
year  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lord's  do- 
main, and  to  assist  with  their  cattle  in 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  carting  over 
the  acres  the  lord  kept  in  his  band),  it 
appears  by  this  account  that  these  services 
had  been  compounded  for  by  a  money 
payment  before  this  date.  The  tenants 
of  the  manor  had  been  relieved  of  their 
most  burdensome  imposts. 

Taking  the  manor  as  a  little  domain 
which  comprehended  a  geographical  area 
of  limited  extent,  with  so  many  acres  un- 
der cultivation  and  so  many  more  of  waste, 
woodland,  and  heath,  the  greater  portion 
in  the  hands  of  the  tenants  and  scattered 
over  the  open  fields,  but  the  compact  cen- 
tral farm,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the  hands 
of  the  loid,  and  cultivated  for  his  behoof 
— the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  vil- 
lage community  is  its  self-supporting  char- 
acter. The  com  grown  upon  the  land 
was  ground  at  the  manorial  mill  ;  the 
wool  was  spun  into  thread,  and  the  thread 
woven  where  it  grew.  The  cattle  were 
slaughtered  where  they  were  bred,  when 
they  had  been  used  for  a  year  or  two  to 
drag  the  plough  or  the  cart.  Then  their 
hides  were  dried  and  prepared  to  be  made 
into  harness,  and  a  large  portion  of  their 
flesh  was  salted  down  for  winter  consump- 
tion. 

Adjoining  the  manor  house  was  a  gar- 
den in  which  vegetables  were  grown,  and 
some  garden  seeds  were  distributed  to  the 
poor,  gratis.  There  are  few  subjects  over 
which  so  much  obscurity  still  hangs  as 
the  subject  of  mediooval  horticulture  ;  and 
in  the  account  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
the  only  vegetable  named  is  the  lees, 
which  our  forefathers  appear  to  have  loved 
extremely  and  to  have  cultivated  univer- 
sally. The  gardeners'  rolls  of  the  priory 
at  Norwich  form,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant series  of  such  rolls  during  the 
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fifteenth  century  vrhich  could  anywhere  be 
found  in  England,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  students  ;  but 
we  muBt  wait  ^or  better  times  before  we 
can  hope  for  their  publication.  The  bailiff 
at  Harpley  includes  all  his  vegetables  un- 
der the  single  designation  of  Olera,  Be- 
sides the  garden  there  was  an  orchard^ 
and  the  crop  this  year  was  a  large  one  ; 
for,  after  using  all  that  were  needed  in  the 
house,  many  bushels  of  apples  were  sold 
by  the  bailiff.  The  late  Mr.  Thorold 
Rogers,  though  he  had  frequently  met 
with  mention  of  hemp  as  cultivated  in 
England,  said  that  he  had  '^  never  seen 
any  entry  of  payment  for  such  kind  of 
labor''  as  the  manufacture  of  ropes  (Hist, 
of  PriceSy  i.  28).  It  is  plain  that  at 
Harpley,  as  in  many  other  places,  there 
was  a  hempland,  and  this  year  the  bailiff 
brings  into  his  account  two  payments  for 
the  manufacture  of*  hemp  into  traces, 
head- stalls,  and  ropes. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Rector  of 
Harpley  was  rather  a  **  high  farmer." 
His  implements,  such  as  they  were,  had  a 
good  deal  spent  upon  them,  and  whereas 
at  this  time  wheeled  carts  were  in  Nor- 
folk by  no  means  universally  used,  Mr. 
Ournay'fi  carts  appear  to  have  been  all 
not  only  furnished  with  wheels,  but  the 
wheels  had  iron  tires,  or  the  next  best 
substitute  for  tires,  to  wit,  thick  iron 
plates,  called  strakes,  attached  to  the  fel- 
lies by  long  spikes  which  were  riveted  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  woodwork.  The 
sheepfold,  too,  was  apparently  constructed 
with  exceptional  care,  and  afforded  much 
more  protection  and  warmth  for  the  lambs 
than  was  customary  in  Norfolk,  even  fifty 
years  ago,  among  any  but  the  leading 
sheep  breeders  of  the  county. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  eentury  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  Norfolk  farmers 
and  resident  gentry  to  let  out  their  herds 
of  cows  at  so  much  a  head  for  the  '*  sea- 
son.*' The  owner  had  to  feed  the  cattle 
and  house  them,  and  if  a  cow  chanced  to 
die,  he  had  to  supply  her  place  with  an- 
other of  equal  value.  When  a  cow  be- 
came dry  the  owner  took  her  back  and 
the  calf  was  his  ;  the  hirer  took  all  the 
milk  and  made  his  profit  by  it  if  he  could. 
This  practice  still  survives  extensively  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  the  payment  for  the  hire 
of  the  cows  i^  very  high— so  high  that  it 
is  said  to  amount  to  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  the  market  value  of  the  animal  for 


the  mere  annual  hire.  The  Rector  of 
Harpley  in  1306  let  out  his  herd  by  the 
year  in  this  way,  reserving  three  cows, 
however,  for  the  requirements  of  the 
household,  and  his  dairymaid's  name  was 
Emma.  The  three  cows  reserved  were 
apparently  not  more  than  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  milk  for  the  porridge  :  the  ser- 
vants were  very  liberally  supplied  with 
oatmeal ;  also,  they  had  rations  of  cheese, 
which,  however,  was  not  made  in  the 
dairy,  but  was  bought  perhaps  from  the 
hirer  of  the  other  cows.  Goats  are  very 
rarely  met  with  in  our  Norfolk  records ; 
but  the  Rev.  John  had  a  flock  of  goats  at 
Wooton,  which  he  let  out  in  the  same 
way  as  he  did  his  herd  of  cows.  1  rather 
suspect  he  did  not  like  a  bevy  of  women 
about  him  and  his  household  ;  and  milk- 
ing and  butter-making  he  therefore  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with.  Let  others  milk 
the  cows  and  the  goats,  and  make  their 
profit  of  the  dairy  business  if  they  could 
— that  should  be  their  affair. 

I  have  said  that  when  a  cow  or  bullock 
was  slaughtered  the  hide  was  turned  into 
leather,  if  leather  was  needed,  for  the 
harness  room  or  other  purposes.  Sixty 
veais  ago — I  am  told  by  old  men  who  can 
look  back  so  far — in  every  considerable 
village  in  Norfolk  there  was  a  tan  vat^ 
where  the  farmers  took  their  hides  to  be 
cured.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
long  and  a  very  nauseous  process  ;  but, 
of  course,  the  laudatares  temparis  acti  as- 
sure me  that  there  is  no  such  leather  now 
as  they  used  to  have  when  they  were 
boys. 

"  That  was  more  juicy  like  I  There 
was  more  suppleness  and  heart  to  the  old 
leather.  Why,  Lor'  bless  you,  I  never 
remember  my  father  with  more  than  one 
pair  o'  leather  breeches  all  his  life.  Yoa 
couldn't  wear  that  leather  out.  My  father 
'd  think  nothing  of  riding  fifty  miles  in 
they  breeches,  and  going  to  church  in  'em 
o'  Sunday  !" 

In  the  account  we  are  dealing  with,  I 
find  a  payment  entered  for  making  tallow 
into  dip  candles.  Here  again  I  have  met 
with  some  curious  explanation  of  this  en- 
try in  the  reminiscences  of  our  reverend 
seniors.  Sixty  years  ago,  on  a  substan- 
tial farm,  the  dip  candles  were  almost  al- 
ways bought  of  the  tallow  chandlers,  by 
whom  they  were  made  on  a  large  scale  ; 
but  the  mould  candles  were  always  made 
in  the  house,  and  generally  by  the  mis- 
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tress  of  the  establishment.  The  mould 
was  nothing  more  than  a  tin  tube  which 
was  set  upright  on  a  dish,  half  full  of 
moist  sand,  to  keep  the  tallow  from  es- 
caping. There  was  a  great  deal  of  knack 
and  dexterity  required  in  working  the  cot- 
ton-wick (the  housewife  used  to  buy  this 
in  balls  of  the  travelling  pedlars)  into  the 
middle  of  the  tallow,  which  was  poured 
hot  into  the  tube  ;  and  my  informant  told 
me,  with  some  pride,  that  his  mother  was 
noted  as  the  best  candle  maker  in  the 
neighborhood,  her  wicks  were  always 
' '  straight  and  stretched  as  they  ought  to 
be.'' 

There  are  two  or  three  omissions  in  the 
account  which  are  a  little  puzzling.  There 
is  no  mention  of  butter,  eggs,  or  honey 
directly  or  indirectly.  As  to  the  butter, 
it  is  just  possible,  but  very  improbable, 
that  none  was  used  in  the  household,  but 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  there  should 
have  been  no  beehives,  and  no  careful 
storing  of  the  produce,  and  ouite  incon- 
ceivable that  no  account  was  Kept  of  the 
eggs.  In  the  thirteenth  century — and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  now  only 
six  years  out  of  that  century — I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  a 
rent  roll  of  any  Norfolk  estate  which  does 
not  enter  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  in 
eggs,  as  well  as  the  other  portion  paid  in 
oats,  in  addition  to  the  mere  money  pay- 
ment. Iq  this  balance  sheet  the  bailiff 
sets  down  (1)  the  payment  in  composition 
of  personal  services  ;  (2)  the  number  of 
bushels  of  oats  ;  (3)  the  money  rent ;  and 
all  this  very  minutely,  but^not  a  word 
about  the  eggs,  which,  in  a  nianor  of  this 
pretension,  would  amount  to  many  hun- 
dreds and  probably  thousands.  Another 
significant  omission  is  all  mention  of  any 
tithes,  except  the  tithe  of  lambs  or  offer- 
ings paid  to  the  Rev.  John  as  rector  of 
the  parish  ;  although  his  payments  of 
tithes  due  from  himself  at  Wooton  and 
elsewhere  are  duly  entered.  I  can  only 
explain  the  difiSculty  by  conjecturing  that 
another  functionary  had  to  keep  account 
of  such  small  matters  as  the  eggs,  honey, 
hemp,  flax,  and  perhaps  garden  produce, 
and  that  this  account^  with  the  tallies,  was 
rendered  to  the  steward  of  the  household 
probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  farm 
bailiff  presented  his  account,  viz.  at  the 
Michaelmas  audit. 

The  state  kept  up  by  the  Rector  of 
Harpley  during  bis  thirty-one  weeks'  resi- 


dence at  the  manor  house,  fairly  staggers 
us  when  we  come  to  analyze  it.  He  re- 
sided there  during  the  winter  months  only. 
During  this  time  two  horses  were  kept  in 
the  home  stable  for  domestic  as  distinct 
from  farming  purposes,  and  they  had  the 
liberal  allowance  of  about  half  a  peck  of 
•oats  a  day.  The  rector  had  besides  his 
**  palfrey,"  and  during  the  whole  period 
of  thirty-one  weeks  the  account  shows 
that  there  was  an  average  of  seven  other 
riding  horses  belonging  to  the  guests,  and 
at  least  two  more  belonging  to  one  Simon 
Tripping,  who,  I  think,  must  have  been 
the  great  man*s  huntsman. 

The  allowance  of  oats  for  porridge  in 
the  kitchen  was  about  a  bushel  a  week. 
There  were  about  110  quarters  of  bailey 
and  malt  made  into  beer,  which,  reckon- 
ing an  average  of  two  bushels  to  the  bane! 
for  the  strong  beer  and  at  least  as  much 
more  for  the  small,  gives  us  certainly  not 
less  than  1,000  barrels  for  the  year's  con- 
sumption. 

But  the  consumption  of  food  was  enor- 
mous :  31  swine,  %,e.  a  hog  a  week,  11 
sheep,  4  piglings,  113  head  of  poultry, 
and  no  less  than  86  geese,  were  consumed 
by  the  household,  and  no  less  than  52 
quarters  of  wheat-— not  to  speak  of  the 
inferior  sorts  of  '^  bread  stuffs,"  which  I 
suspect  were  largely  distributed  as  main- 
tenance allowance  for  the  dependents  on 
the  estate.  Making  all  due  allowance  for 
the  great  feast  to  which  we  shall  come  by 
and  by,  I  can  hardly  estimate  the  number 
of  persons  eating  the  Rector's  bread — and 
by  that  I  mean  eating  the  white  bread  he 
*ate  himself— during  his  winter  residence 
at  Harpley  at  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons. It  is  a  startling  view  of  the  way  of 
life  which  a  rich  man  led  in  those  days — 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  stayed 
at  home  and  that  he  had  no  luxuries — ab- 
solutely none.  There  is  indeed  one  pay- 
ment made  to  Stephen  the  Jeweller  at 
Lynn,  but  it  was  a  payment  not  in  money 
but  in  corn  ;  the  good  man  received  four 
bushels  of  wheat  ad  oblacionem,  which  I 
suspect  means  a  present,  and  I  further 
suspect  that  it  was  in  return  for  work  be- 
stowed on  Sir  John  Gurnay's  tomb. 

After  all,  '*  it's  the  hojffle  weemen  as 
takes  it  out  of  yur,"  as  an  old  misogynist 
of  my  acquaintance,  long  since  dead,  used 
to  delight  in  asseverating.  Men  can  do 
without  luxuries,  and  only  begin  to  crave 
for  them  when  the  enticements  of  ladies' 
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society  makes  them  effeminate  and  dan- 
diacal. There  would  be  no  peacocks  with 
the  dazzling  pinmage  if  there  were  no 
peahens.  And  the  Rev.  John  Gurnay  had 
no  milliners*  bills  to  keep  him  awake  at 
night ;  no  drawing-room  which  had  to  be 
"  done  up"  periodically  ;  no  ball  dresses 
to  provide  for  wife  or  daughter  ;  no  school  * 
bills  to  pay  for  the  boys  ;  no  nursery- 
niai<k  or  governesses  ;  no  wife  to  worry 
him  with  her  extravagance.  No  !  Noth- 
ing of  this  tort.  That*8  one  side  of  the 
picture — and  every  picture  has  two  sides, 
the  front  and  the  back — and  yon  may 
take  your  choice  which  you  prefer  if  you 
can't  have  both. 

The  Rector  of  Hurpley  could  no.;  marry 
if  he  wished,  and  when  ho  was  admitted 
to  Holy  Orders — and,  let  us  hope,  re- 
ceived them  with  a  view  to  doing  his  duty 
according  to  his  light  as  a  country  parson 
in  the  Norfolk  village — he  gave  up  all 
dreams  of  wife  and  children.  The  joy 
of  wedded  love  and  the  serene  happiness 
of  what  we  understand  by  domestic  life 
were  not  for  him.  So  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  in  his  bailiff's  account  we 
have  the  name  of  only  one  woman — Em- 
ma, the  dairy  woman,  who  milked  the 
cows,  presided  over  that  brewery  which 
had  so  much  to  answer  for  in  those  thirty- 
one  weeks  of  the  Rector's  residence,  looked 
after  ihe  poultry,  and  had  her  hands  full  ; 
but  it  is  almost  certain  that  she  was  mar- 
ried and  had  perhaps  a  family,  for  the  ac- 
count shows  that  she  had  her  rations  of 
corn  supplied  her,  which  she  of  course 
took  home  and  dealt  with  as  she  pleased. 
In  the  manor  kitchen  there  would  be  just 
as  many  women  cooks  as  there  are  in  a 
college  kitchen  ;  that  is,  there  were  none 
at  all. 

How  did  the  Rev.  John  spend  his  time 
from  one  week's  end  to  another  f  Well, 
he  may  have  spent  it  in  various  wayi*.  In 
the  first  place,  I  suspect  that  he  spent  a 
great  deal  more  of  his  time  in  his  church 
than  some  country  parsons  do  now.  We 
have  seen  that  he  rebuilt  a  portion  (and 
that  the  most  sacred  and  impoitant  por- 
tion, as  it  was  then  esteetiied)  of  bis 
church  within  a  few  years  of  the  time  that 
we  are  dealing  with — and  in  any  ca^^e  it 
was  much  more  the  habit  of  clergymen 
then  to  worship  God  in  the  church  itself 
than  it  is  now. 

As  the  services  of  his  church  required 
his  attendance,  and  the  elaborate  ritual  in 


that  church,  varying  with  every  saints' 
day  or  festival,  gave  him  always  some- 
thing to  prepare  for,  something  to  interest 
him  in  the  actual  conduct  of  divine  wor- 
ship, so  the  claims  of  his  parishioners 
were  in  those  davs  much   more  defined 

m 

and  much  more  imperative  than  we  quite 
realize  now.  The  people  may  have  t>een 
very  ignorant,  and  they  may  have  been 
very  superstitious  ;  but  they  were  very 
scrupulous,  even  the  worst  of  them,  in 
their  religions  observances.  The  Sacra- 
ments they  had  a  right  to,  and  the  parish 
priest  who  was  not  ready  at  the  call  of  the 
penitent  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  remorse 
and  to  give  the  awful  absolution  to  such 
as  were  agonized  with  a  horror  of  sin, 
would  have  had  to  answer  for  his  cruel 
negligence  and  suffer  severely  for  the 
wrong.  At  any  moment  of  the  day  or 
night  the  call  might  come  that  the  angel 
of  death  was  knocking  at  some  lowly 
door  ;  and  the  priest  must  needs  go  forth 
to  touch  with  the  holy  oil  the  frail  body 
that  had  almost  done  its  work,  carrying 
with  him  the  Host,  and  standing  by  the 
bed  of  the  dying  while  the  passing  bell 
was  tolling.  In  the  stormy  moonless 
night,  before  he  laid  his  head  upon  his 
pillow,  he  had  to  be  sure  that  the  lamp 
over  the  altar,  which  it  was  sacrilege  to 
neglect,  was  burning  brightly  and  duly 
fed — and  there  was  woik  to  be  done  for 
the  dead  as  well  as  for  the  living — the 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted, and  the  commemorations  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  which  they  neglected  at 
their  peril.  It  was  not  an  age  of  mother's 
meetings  and  tract  distributing  and  dis- 
trict visiting,  as  we  do  these  things  now  ; 
but  we  mistake  it  very  much  indeed  if  we 
assume  that  the  absolutely  necessary  daily 
duties  of  a  village  priest  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century  were  as  few  in 
number  as  those  of  our  modem  country 
parson. 

Moreover,  the  way  in  which  he  was 
looked  after  by  his  superiors  would  make 
us  feel  very  uncomfortable  now.  Twice 
a  year  he  had  to  present  himself  at  the 
Synods  held  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  himself  ;  and  although 
it  may  be  true  that,  if  he  sent  up  his  fees 
by  deputy  not  much  was  said  about  hia 
absence,  yet  in  theory  he  was  bound  to 
be  in  his  place,  and  might  be  called  upon 
to  answer  for  his  non-attendance.     Every 
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year,  too,  the  Archdeacon,  who  was  a 
▼erj  formidable  personage  with  very  real 
power  at  hia  back,  held  his  conits  and 
made  inquiries,  and  irregnlaritiea  and  neg- 
lect were  looked  into,  and  sometimes  grave 
charges  were  brought  against  the  parson 
which  might  involve  serioas  consequences 
if  they  were  not  disproved.  The  ma' 
e/Unery  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  these 
times  was  incomparably  more  powerfal 
than  we  have  any  acquaintance  with  In 
this  nineteenth  century,  and  if  it  was  not 
always  employed  effectively,  and  if  it 
tended  to  fall  out  of  use  and  to  be  well 
nigh  forgotten,  it  could  be  put  in  motion 
at  any  moment  when  occasion  served  ;  let 
but  the  fires  be  lighted  and  the  wheels 
would  *'  grind  exceeding  small." 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  any  Norfolk  parish  was 
left  to  only  a  single  ministering  priest. 
So  far  from  this,  I  suspect  that  no  one 
man  could  have  done  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  the  parson  of  any  considerable 
village  then.  As  a  fact,  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  find  a  Norfolk  village  in  which  there 
were  not  two  or  more  ministering  clergy, 
the  unbeneficed  *'  chaplains*'  as  they  were 
called,  who  constituted  a  verj  numerous 
class.  These  **  chaplains"  were  the  will- 
makers  and  conveyancers,  the  accountants, 
**  men  of  business,"  and  the  schoolmasters 
of  the  villages  ;  in  fact,  the  educated  class 
and  the  educatois  of  the  country  folk, 
while  they  were  always  ready  to  take  the 
heavy  work  off  the  shoulders  of  their  more 
fortunate  brethren,  whose  income  was  cer- 
tain and  their  position  secure.  Yet,  after 
making  all  reasonable  abatements,  it  is 
certain  that  the  resident  Rector  of  Jlarp- 
ley  had  a  good  deal  more  on  his  hands, 
and  was  responsible  for  a  great  deal  more 
pastoral  work  than  the  present  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  if  he  did  not  do  it  all  him- 
self he  had  to  provide  that  it  should  be 
done. 

But  the  Rev.  John  Qurnay  was  not  only 
Rector  of  Harpley^  and  so  responsible  for 
the  religious  life  of  the  parish  as  an  eccle- 
siastical territory,  he  was  besides  this  a 
man  of  considerable  landed  property.  As 
such  he  had  other  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties than  those  which  fell  upon  him  as  a 
beneficed  clergyman.  Periodically — prob- 
ably at  intervals  of  two  months — he  had 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  disputes  and  seii- 
OUB  quarrels  of  the  peopl'*  who  were  his 


subjects  in  the  little  domain — to  safe- 
guard his  own  and  their  interests  against 
any  invasion  of  their  rights,  to  infiict  pun- 
ishment upon  the  uniuly,  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween man  and  man,  to  be  the  general 
referee  in  matters  great  and  small  in  a 
hundred  different  ways.  A  busy  man 
and  an  energetic  one/ he  wu,  .l»o  a  man 
before  his  age.  He  was  before  his  age 
in  his  architectural  taste  and  knowledge, 
for  the  specimens  of  church  building  of 
the  Decorated  period  are  rare  in  Norfolk. 
The  rage  for  church  building  in  the  county 
began  at  least  half  a  century  later. 


We  have  seen  that  he  was  a  hospitable 
gentleman  who  entertained  his  friends  in 
a  bountiful  way.  Everybody  hunted  in 
those  days— even  bishops  and  abbots  and 
monks  and  country  parsons  hunted.  The 
foxes  and  the  badgers  and  the  weasels  and 
such  like  vermin  had  to  be  kept  down, 
and,  moreover,  their  skins  were  worth 
money.  The  hares  and  the  rabbits  had 
skins  too,  and  their  fiesh  was  good  for 
food,  and  the  big  bustard  was  a  dainty 
dish  to  set  before  a  king,  and  the  dogs 
could  run  them  all  down  if  you  kept  them 
up  to  the  mark.  But  they  had  to  be 
hunted  with  care  and  skill.  Even  nowa- 
days it  is  not  everybody  who  is  fit  for  an 
M.  F.  H.,  and  the  care  of  the  kennels 
calls  for  brains.  In  this  very  year,  1306, 
some  of  those  Harpley  hounds  had  mis- 
behaved themselves.  Mr.  Bulur  sternly 
records  the  fact  that  they  had  killed  two 
of  the  geese — the  curs  ! — mangled  them 
so  that  they  weie  not  fit  to  send  into  the 
kitchen.  Oh  !  Don  and  Juno,  and  Tig 
and  Ponto,  and  Samson  and  Storms  way  ! 
JIow  you  did  catch  it  for  those  gtese  I 
Don't  think  the  worse,  I  pray  }ou,  of  tbe 
Rev.  John  if  he  were  a  hunting  parson. 
Men  have  l>een  that  befoie  now,  and  yet 
•  have  had  the  fear  of  the  Loid  before  their 
eyes,  and  have  been  no  unfaithful  or  un- 
feeling pastors  of  their  little  flocks,  nor 
neglected  the  poor  and  needy,  tbe  sick, 
tbe  sad,  or  the  dying. 

But,  as  1  have  said,  and  I  must  needs 
say.  it  again,  the  Rector  of  Haipley  had 
other  duties  and  inteiests  besides  those 
which  his  parish  and  his  people  imposed 
upon  him.  He  was  clearly  a  very  busy 
man. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  as  a  general 
rule,  thai  the  less  a  man  has  to  do  tbe  less 
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{ou  can  depend  upon  him  for  doing  that, 
f  you  want  to  get  a  job  done  in  a  hurry, 
beware  of  looking  to  the  man  of  leisure  to 
do  it  for  you.  It  is  the  man  who  has  all 
his  time  employed  and  who  has  not  a  min- 
ute in  the  day  to  spare,  who  is  the  man 
who  can  always  find  a  minute  to  help  a 
lame  dog  over  a  stile.  The  Rev.  John 
was  one  of  these  restless  energetic  men — 
with  a  head  upon  his  shoulders  and  a  full 
allowance  of  brains  inside  that  head — and 
I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  what  the 
worthy  gentleman  did  and  what  he  brought 
about  in  this  year  1306 — that  is,  586  years 
ago. 

If  you  look  at  an  old  map  of  Norfolk — 
not  one  of  your  modern  ugly  things  all 
seamed  and  scarred  with  the  tracks  of 
those  odious  railways  which  are  the  great 
obliterators  of  so  much  that  is  picturesque 
and  romantic  and  peaceful  and  humanizing 
on  the  face  of  the  eaith  ;  but  if  you  look 
at  an  old  map,  say  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
— or,  if  you  can  get  it,  earlier  —you  will 
see  that  there  really  was  only  one  way  of 
entering  the  county  from  the  west,  and 
that  way  was  by  Lynn.  Lynn  was  the 
key  of  Norfolk  from  the  west  and  north 
if  you  wanted  to  get  into  it  by  land.  I 
am  not  going  into  the  physical  geography 
of  the  matter,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
prove  my  point — 

.  .  .  the  proof  is  complete 
[f  only  I've  stated  it  thrioe. 

Now,  during  the  long  reign  of  Edward 
the  First,  which  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
county  had  been  going  on  increasing 
hugely,  and  from  Norfolk  there  was  a 
large  export  trade  of  wool  and  fells  and 
hides.  That  means  that  Norfolk  had  be- 
come a  land  of  flocks  and  herds  more  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  time  was 
coming  when  men  would  begin  to  grumble 
loudly  that  so  much  land  which  had  grown 
corn  in  their  fathers'  days  was  now  turned 
into  sheep-walk.  But  at  present  the  cry 
was  for  more  sheep  and  larger  herds. 
Where  were  they  to  be  got  ?  Wherever 
there  is  a  demand,  there  the  supply  will 
follow  ;  and,  as  the  Norfolk  men  could 
not  breed  the  sheep  and  cattle  fast  enough, 
they  looked  about  them  for  a  source  of 
supply.  It  came.  From  the  dreary 
highlands  of  the  Pennine  range,  from  the 
Yorkshire  moors  and  wolds,  from  the 
Cheviots — for  Scotland  by  this  time  was 


— for  Scotland — peaceable  and  tame — ^the 
sheep  and  stunted  cattle  were  driven 
slowly  along  ;  and  Lynn  became  naturally 
in  the  fourteenth  century  what  it  is  at  this 
moment,  by  far  the  largest  cattle  market 
in  the  east  of  England.  Our  Norfolk 
dealers  persist  that  it  is  '*  the  larger  out 
of  London."  The  more  the  trade  grew 
the  more  apparent  it  roust  have  become 
that  Lynn  itself  was  ill  adapted  for  any 
great  assemblage  of  the  shepherds  and 
their  flocks.  In  the  rich  meadows  and 
marshes  the  cattle  might  do  very  well ;  a 
few  days  of  such  pasture  for  the  sheep 
would  be  ruinous — they  would  die  by  the 
hundred.  It  occurred  to  the  Rector  of 
Harpley  that  he  might  make  a  great  coup 
for  himself,  and  in  doing  that  might  be  an 
immense  benefactor  to  his  neighbors,  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  county  in  which  he 
was  born.  So  he  made  his  advances  in 
due  form  to  his  lord  the  king,  and  he 
made  out  his  point  so  well,  and  he  man- 
aged his  diplomacy  so  adroitly,  that  in 
this  year  1306  he  received  the  royal 
license  for  holding  a  fair  annually  on  nis 
own  estate  at  Harpley  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
Harpley  Church  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  the  fair  was  to  be  held  on  St. 
Lawrence's  Day — that  is,  the  10th  of 
August.  There  was  good  reason  for  fix- 
ing this  date,  for  it  is  just  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  sheep-breeders  "  make  up 
their  flocks,"  as  the  phrase  is,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  next  lambing  season,  and  it 
is  just  the  time  when  the  drovers  who 
have  more  hoggets  than  they  can  keep 
during  the  winter  are  glad  to  turn  them 
into  money. 

St.  Lawrence's  Day  fell  on  a  Wednes- 
day in  this  year  1306,  and  since  the  feel- 
ing against  Sunday  trading  had  been 
steadily  growing  for  well-nigh  a  hundred 
years,  from  the  time  when  Eustace  de 
Flay  had  gone  about  from  place  to  place 
preaching  against  the  desecration  of  the 
LfOrd's  Day,  I  assume  that  the  king's  writ 
had  ordered  that  the  Harpley  Fair  should 
be  held  in  future  on  the  first  Wednesday 
after  St.  Lawrence's  Day.  For  on  that 
day  the  fair  continued  to  be  held  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years,  and  there  are 
scores,  and  perhaps  hundreds,  of  living 
men  who  remember  it,  and  have  even  at- 
tended it.  There  was  a  stretch  of  open 
heath  in  Harpley  which  extended  from  a 
spot  called  Harpley  Dam  to  a  place  called 
Kipton  Ash,  where  still  grows  a  clump  of 
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adh  trees — trees  that  are  the  snecessora  or 
dei»cendant8  of  some  venerable  and  con- 
spicuoos  old  tree  which  stood  as  a  land- 
mark in  the  days  of  the  Rev.  John  ;  and 
here  the  drovers  and  flockmasters  used  to 
assemble,  and  here  the  fair  was  held.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  fair  was 
far  and  away  the  largest  sheep  fair  in  the 
coanty.  Old  men,  and  men  hardly  yet 
old,  remember  the  strange  look  of  the 
Scotch  shepherds,  with  their  bare  legs  and 
their  plaids,  stalking  about  and  bargaining  ; 
remember  the  booths  and  stalls ;  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  any  shelter  for  their 
horses,  ridden  or  driven  a  score  or  two  of 
miles  in  the  heat ;  remember  the  crowds, 
and  the  noise,  and  the  fights  and  the 
drunkenness,  and,  above  all,  the  dreadful 
difiiculty  of  getting  water,  which  in  the 
morning  was  to  be  bought  for  a  penny  a 
ail,  and  at  night  was  not  to  be  had  for 
ove  or  money.  There  is  some  conflict 
in  the  reports  that  have  reached  me,  but 
this  is  certain,  that  the  fair  was  called 
Eipton  Ash  Fair,  and  to  this  day  men  talk 
of  the  very  mixed  quality  of  the  animals 
that  were  brought  there  ;  and  to  this  day 
when  a  Norfolk  dealer  wishes  to  com- 
mend a  horse,  he  calls  it  a  **  Hyde-park- 
er  ;''  but  if  he  wishes  to  express  his  con- 
tempt of  the  broken-down  old  beast,  he 
bursts  forth  into  what  in  Norfolk  serves 
for  poetry,  and  says — 

That  there  boss  be  a  Kip'n  Esh, 
High  in  the  bone  and  low  in  the  flesh  ! 

Kipton  Ash  Fair  had  a  sudden  and 
tragical  end.  About  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  flocks  were  assembled  in  the  old  place, 
a  frightful  form  of  what  my  informants 
assure  me  was  small-pox  broke  out  among 
the  sheep,  and  they  died  by  hundieds. 
There  was  dismay  amounting  to  despair 
among  the  drovers,  there  was  panic  un- 
speakable among  the  dealers  and  the  farm- 
ers. Of  course  there  were  high  words, 
and  of  course  everybody  explained  the 
calamity  after  a  theory  of  his  own.  But 
there  was  one  theory  which  prevailed  ex- 
tensively among  the  chief  sufferers.  That 
year  there  had  been  an  enormous  number 
of  starlings  observed  in  this  district,  and, 
as  most  people  know,  starlings  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  settle  on  tne  back  of  a 
sheep  and  hunt  for  ticks  and  other  para- 
sites that  are  to  be  found  in  the  fleece. 
Where  there  are  sheep  there  are  sure  to 
be  starlings*  This  year  the  shepherds 
Nxw  Snzw— Vol.  hYL,  No.  1.  9 


were  appalled  by  the  number  of  the  star- 
lings, and  they  swore  that  the  starlings  in- 
oculated the  sheep,  and  that  the  Norfolk 
farmers  had  caused  the  plague  by  not 
keeping  down  the  starlings.  But  any  way 
the  poor  dead  sheep  had  to  be  buried 
where  they  dropped,  and  the  area  which 
a  few  days  before  had  been  one  living 
mass  of  flocks  and  herds  and  human  beings 
became,  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  so,  a 
vast  breadth  of  land  which  had  been  turned 
up  to  hide  the  carcases.  And  it  was  as  if 
a  great  blight  and  curse  had  swept  over 
the  sweltering  heath,  and  the  sickening 
stench  of  the  half-covered  mass  of  putre- 
faction was  horrible.  Then  the  farmers 
round  about  said  they  would  have  no  more 
fairs  at  Kipton  Ash,  and  they  posted  great 
bills  and  notices  on  the  barns  and  gates 
along  the  roads  for  miles  round  about, 
and  the  annual  gathering  came  to  an  end  ; 
until  after  a  year  or  two  the  need  of  a 
fair  had  made  itself  felt  as  a  very  pressing 
one  ;  and  then — the  terror  of  the  plague 
being  still  upon  them — the  farmers  agreed 
to  remove  it  to  another  spot,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  held  a  mile  or  two  off,  at 
Hempton  Green. 

But  I  did  not  sit  down  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  Harplev's  great  fair.  If  I  had,  I 
should  have  taken  more  pains  to  find  out 
accurate  information  about  its  death  and 
burial,  as  we  may  call  it.  My  business  is 
with  the  Rev.  John  who  started  the  fair. 
What  does  this  shrivelled  bit  of  vellum, 
with  Adam  Bulur's  account  upon  it,  say 
about  the  fair  ?  It  says  a  great  deal, 
though,  of  course,  it  says  much  less  than 
some  of  us  would  wish  to  find  there. 
What  is  told  us  is  set  down  in  a  very 
simple  and  stolid  way,  and  the  bailiff  has 
no  notes  of  admiration  in  his  manuscript. 
One  has  to  read  the  whole  thing  through 
and  pick  out  the  several  items  which  are 
to  be  found  under  very  different  heads. 
Uaving  done  that,  this  is  what  comes  out 
as  clear  as  daylight. 

The  Rev.  John  was  mightily  pleased 
that  he  had  sained  his  object,  ana  there 
was  just  the  least  little  shadow  of  anxiety 
as  to  whether  the  king's  license  would  ar- 
rive in  time.  It  did  come  in  time,  how- 
ever, and  when  the  official  who  carried  it 
produced  it  to  the  Rev.  John,  he  was  so 
pleased  that  he  there  and  then  tipped  that 
official's  boy  who  had  come  with  him. 
It  was  not  a  very  heavy  tip,  but  then  such 
tips  were  nol  the  rule  in  those  days,  and 
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the  boy,  you  may  be  quite  sure,  had  as 
much  victuals  and  drink  as  be  could  carry  ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  this  tip  was  any- 
thing more  than  the  earnest  of  something 
more  substantial,  but  it  was  all  that  Mr. 
Bulur  had  to  account  for  on  the  audit  day. 
You  would  like  to  know  what  the  amount 
of  that  tip  was,  I  dare  say,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you.     When  the  rector  had 
got  his  license,  and  due  notice  of  the  fair 
was  published  far  and  wide,  the  least  the 
good  man  could  do  was  to  prepare  for  a 
great  feast,  and  it  should  be  a  real  feast 
too.     The  neighbors  came  from  all  the 
country   round  ;    the   Mayor  of  Lynn    I 
doubt  not  was  there  ;  and  Stephen  Astley, 
the  great  man  of  Melton  Constable  ;  and 
Sir  Richard   de   Rokele,    who   had   only 
lately  acquired  the  manor  of  Sandiing- 
ham  ;    and   peradventnre    Sir    Jlamo    le 
Strange     from     Hunstanton  ;     and     Sir 
Thomas  de  Ingoldesthorpe  from  Rainham, 
what  time  the  Townshends  were  but  veiy 
small  folk  there,  though  their  time  would 
come  a  century  and  a  half  later  ;  and  Sir 
Henry  de  Walpole,  too,  from  Houghton. 
His  brother  Ralph  had  ceased  to  be  Bishop 
of  .Norwich  some  seven  years  before,  and 
was  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  he  himself 
had  got  his  foot  upon  the  ladder — not  the 
lowest  rung  of   that   ladder  either — and 
many   another   whcse    posterity    English 
hii»tory  would  remember  in  the  after  time. 
But  why  dwell  upon  the  possible  or  prob- 
able guests  at  the  Harpley  manor  house  ? 
I  know  it  was  a  grand  feast,  and  1  know 
that  all  the  servants  of  the  guests  could 
nut   be   accommodated  ;    for   Mr.    Bulur 
had  to  pay  for  the  lodging  and  expenses 
of  some  of  them  even  on  the  Sunday  be- 
fore.    But  when  the  Tuesday  came — t.e. 
the  Vigil  of  St.  Lawrence,  being  a  Tues- 
day, remember,  and  therefore  by  no  means 
a  fast  day — theie  was  a  little  special  dinner 
for  a  favored  few,  at  which  they  had  fish, 
and  actually  ^ine  1     Fish  was  a  very  dear 
luxury  in  the  middle  ages,  that  is  quite 
certain.     By  fish  1  do  not  mean  herrings, 
though  they  too  were  dear,  but  I  mean 
fresh  fish,  such  as  we  serve  up  as  an  ad- 
junct to  our  dinners  now.     On  Tuesday 
the  9th  of  August,  1306,  the  Rev.  John 
provided  herrings  galore,  but  he  provided 
some  plaice  also,    and   some    other   fish 
which   the  bailiff   does  not  give  us  the 
name  of  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  the  good 
man  had  to  send  for  it  to  Lynn,  as  many 
a   worthy  rector  has  done  hundreds  of 


times  since  those  days  and  will  do  again. 
As  to  the  wine,  that  too  must  have  come 
from  Lynn,  for  the  Rev.  John  had  no  wine 
cellar  and  only  indulged  in  such  prodigality 
as  this  on  very,  veiy,  veiy  rare  occasions. 

But  when  the  next  day  came  and  the 
fair  was  opened,  and  the  king's  letter 
read,  and  the  people  shouted,  and  the 
buying  and  selling  began,  then  indeed 
there  was  a  real  feast  I  Fish  ?  I  should 
think  there  was  fish  1  There  was  fish 
enough  to  come  to  at  least  15/.  of  our 
money,  but  the  guests  appear  to  have 
gobbled  it  all  up,  so  that  the  rector  ac- 
tually had  to  fjrive  an  order  for  an  extia 
allowance  of  herrings  to  be  bought  fur 
the  seivants  the  day  after  the  feast,  and 
he  sent  a  man  to  Lynn,  as  it  seems,  io 
buy  the  herrings  and  bring  back  the  bill, 
and  that  man  was  Adam  the  Harper, 
What  !  should  there  not  be  '*  a  taking 
down  the  fiddle  and  the  bow  ?'*  Should 
there  not  be  minstrelsy  and  song  ? 

Though  the  Rev.  John  had  the  good  of 
his  people  and  of  the  neighborhood  and 
of  the  whole  county  at  heart  in  obtaining 
the  king's  license  for  holding  this  fair^ 
and  though  it  proved  for  several  centutiea 
a  real  boon  and  a  solid  advantage  and  a 
very  important  matter  for  the  agricultur- 
ists of  Norfolk,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  it  did  not  bring  profit  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  and  the  landowners  in  the 
neighborhood.  Of  course  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  gathered  together  would 
want  meat  and  drink,  and  these  had  to  be 
supplied  on  the  spot.  Living  men  re- 
member the  booths  and  stalls  at  Haipley 
Fair.  Accordingly  there  came  in  a  very 
respectable  amount  from  the  rents  of  the 
stalls  and  the  dues  that  were  le^  ied,  and 
these  are  set  down  in  Adam  Bulur's  ac- 
count. Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  rec- 
tor was  not  above  having  a  stall  of  his 
own,  at  which  bread  was  sold  and  what 
else  I  cannot  tell  ;  and  though  I  do  not 
find  any  record  of  his  buying  any  sheep 
or  cattle,  yet  I  do  find  that  he  bought  a 
horse  with  some  formalities,  and  the  wit- 
ness  to  the  transaction*  was  Mr.  Henry 

*  On  this  sabject  some  readers  will  be  glad 
to  be  referred  to  the  Firsl  Report  of  the  Raval 
Ocmmission  on  Market  Hxghis  and  Tolls,  p.  15. 
That  and  the  Final  Report  issued  in  1891  ex- 
haust the  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
splendid  risumi  of  an  enormous  body  of  evi- 
denoe  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  single 
hand,  and  that  a  master's  hand,  however 
many  signatures  it  may  bear  at  the  end. 
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Spendlove,  who  wa»,  I  thiok,  the  Rector's 
agent  and  steward  and  friend  and  right- 
hand  man,  and  whose  name  is  mentioned 
more  than  once  hy  Adam  Bular,  with  a 
certain  sort  of  respect.  We  have  a  word 
to  say  aboat  Mr.  Spendlove  before  we 
have  done. 


Bat  all  things  come  to  an  end. — Debe- 
mur  morti  nos  nostraque. 

The  fair  came  to  an  end  as  we  have 
seen,  bat  it  outlasted  the  founder  more 
than  iive  hundred  years.  He  roust  have 
been  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1306  and  he 
lived  twenty- five  years  after  that  date. 
He  had  a  younger  brother,  as  it  seems, 
who  died  young ;  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished building  the  chancel  of  Uarpley 
Church,  he  bethought  him  that  life  was 
nncertain,  and  that  he  had  duties  to  those 
who  should  come  after.  So  he  made 
over  his  manor  of  Harpley  and  other 
property  hereabouts  to  two  trustees,  who, 
I  am  pretty  sure,  were  members  of  the 


Astley  family,  of  which  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  is  the  present  representative  : 
one  of  them  was  Rector  of  the  adjoining 
rectory  of  Little  Massingham,  and  the 
other  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Burgh 
Parva,  a  mile  or  two  from  Melton  Con- 
stable ;  and  he  settled  the  estates  upon 
his  nephew  John  and  his  heirs,  with  re- 
mainder in  tail  to  his  two  other  nephews 
William  and  Edward  ;  and  this  settlement 
was  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  King  Ed- 
ward IL,  t.e.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1316,  ten  years  after  the  Harpley  fair 
had  been  established,  and  he  himself  was 
little  more,  I  take  it,  than  forty  years 
old.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  nephews 
were  still  but  boys,  for  the  eldest  of  them 
did  not  marry  till  eight  years  later,  and 
their  uncle  survived  that  event  nine  years, 
and  then  bis  summons  came  and  he  passed 
away  some  time  in  December  1331,  and 
was  laid  in  his  own  church,  and  they 
raised  for  him  a  costly  tomb,  and  they 
laid  upon  him  a  marble  slab,  and  on  it 
they  carved  his  unpretending  epitaph  : 


HIO  :  lACET  :  CORPVS  :  lOHIS  :  DE  :  GVRNAY  : 

QVONDAM  :  REOTORIS  :  PATRONI :  HVIVS  :  B0LE8IE  : 

CVIVS  ;  ANIME  :  PROPICIETVR  :  DEV8 .  AMEN. 


There  the  good  man  lay  undisturbed  for 
498  years.  But  in  the  year  1829  they 
opened  that  tomb  and  they  '*  displaced" 
the  roof  thereof. 

And  underneath,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  sorfaoe,  a  flgnre  was  revealed,  clad 
in  a  silk  priest's  robe  [query,  a  oope  ?],  and 
holding  in  its  hand  a  sacramental  cap.  from 
which  the  stUlneas  of  five  hundred  years  had 
only  stolen  silently  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
and  the  gilding  from  the  eup  ;  all  else  re- 
mained unimpaired. 

What  became  of  that  plundered  cope 
and  that  precious  chalice  ?  Did  they  find 
their  way  to  Wardour  Street  ? 

There  is  one  more  little  fact  that  comes 
to  light,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  a  very  elo- 
quent and  pathetic  fact  as  I  read  it. 

Henry  Spendlove,  who  had  been,  as  it 
seems,  the  lifelong  trusted  friend  and 
steward  of  the  Rector,  had,  I  think,  a 
son,  and  his  name  was  Thoma^.  When 
the  Rector  died  and  the  living  fell  vacant, 
Thomas  Spendlove  was  a  lad  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  had  already  been  admitted 
to  minor  Orders.  In  those  days  it  was 
never  safe  to  keep  a  benefice  open  an 
hour  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and-  it  so  happened  that  the  Bishop  of 


Norwich,  William  de  Ayremine,  was  away 
in  foreign  parts  at  the  time  the  living  of 
Harpley  fell  vacant.  The  bishop  had, 
however,  left  his  brother  Adam  as  bis 
commissary,  in  charge  of  his  diocese. 
Adam  de  Ayremine  was  a  great  don  at 
Cambridge,  though  what  his  position  in 
the  University  was  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover.  Before  him,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1332,  young  Thomas  Spendlove 
presented  himself  armed  with  the  neces- 
sary legal  instrument,  and  by  him  he  was 
instituted  in  due  form,  as  Rector  of  Harp- 
ley, on  the  presentation  of  **  John  de 
Gumay  the  younger,  then  lawful  patron 
of  the  benefice.*' 

And  here  my  story  ends.  But  I  have 
my  day  dreams  as  I  walk  through  the 
lanes  and  fields  of  Arcady  ;  and  I  have 
my  visions  in  the  ni^ht  as  I  lay  my  head 
upon  my  pillow,  and  at  times  there  ri«e 
up  before  me  scenes  and  sights  and  sounds, 
words  and  men  and  women  so  vividly 
present,  that  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
them  other  than  real.  I  find  myself  stand- 
ing beside  the  deathbed  of  the  old  paiish 
priest  of  the  Norfolk  village,  and  there 
are  others  round  him,  and  one  of  them  is 
John  de  Gurnay  the  younger,  who  is  hold- 
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iog  his  uncle's  baud.  And  I  hear  the 
djing  man  speak  low  bat  clearly  ;  and 
this  is  what  be  says  :  '^  Nephew  mine  I 
I  am  passing  away  and  g^'ing  home.  I 
have  lived  my  life  and  I  have  not  lived  in 
vain.  They  that  come  after  will  have  no 
bad  report  to  make  of  me  and  of  my 
doings,  and  that  which  I  have  done  may 
He  within  Himself  make  pure  I  You 
I  have  in  no  wise  wronged,  yon  are  my 
heir.  But  have  a  thought  for  the  young 
man  whose  father  was  my  friend,  and  let 
him  take  my  place  and  follow  me  as  shep- 
herd of  the  little  flock  whose  pastor  I  have 
been  for  thirty  years  and  more. '  * 

And  then  a  young  man's  voice  breaks 
in,  and  there  is  a  promise  given,  and  the 


dying  village  parson  sinks  back  and  there 
is  silence  ;  till  somehow  there  comes  ap 
the  sound  of  many  voices  chanting  lond 
and  sweet,  and  their  song  ii 


O  all  ye  priests  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the 
Lord  :  praise  Him  and  magnify  Him  forever. 

And  there  are  other  voices  that  make 
answer  again,  and  their  song  is  like  unto 
the  first : — 

O  all  ye  holy  and  hnmble  men  of  heart, 
hldss  ye  the  Lord  :  praise  Him  and  magnify 
Him  forever. 

Do  not  try  to  persuade  me  that  all  this 
was  no  more  than  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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WoMBN  or  men,  nuns  or  monks,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  as  they  stand  yellow- 
robed,  shaven,  old  and  wizened,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Scbway  Dagon  Pagoda,  the 
temple  that  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  at 
Rangoon.  Here  the  multitude  of  temples 
first  astonishes  the  spectators,  just  as  the 
flower- like  population,  the  little  merry 
bright-eyed  laughing  women  delight  the 
eye  later  on.  Burmah  is  the  paradise  of 
women.  From  the  wicked  Queen  of 
Theebaw,  who  murdered  seventy  relations 
in  a  single  day  because  they  were  in  the 
way  (a  good  many  people  in  England,  I 
fancy,  would  gladly  profit  by  the  privilege 
of  removing  some  of  their  own  superfluous 
relations),  to  the  pretty  girls  who  coquet- 
tishly  hold  stalls  in  the  bazaar,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  independence,  Burmah  is 
the  land  of  women  ^xir  excellence.  Women 
and  priests — who  is  it  said  they  were 
the  two  curses  of  humanity  ?  Well,  here 
they  are,  and  nobody  seems  much  the 
worse  for  them.  In  the  bazaars  are  women 
selling  women's  things.  Little  tiny  clogs 
and  slippers  of  Cinderella-like  dimensions 
and  daintiness,  of  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, gold-embroidered,  silver-embroid- 
ered, pearl  embroidered,  high-heeled, 
pointed-toed.  Of  Paris  fashions  you  see 
nothing  out  here,  and  yet  what  strange 
and  wondrous  effects  I  All  Burmah  is  a 
lesson  in  color,  a  feast  for  the  artist  eye, 
a  mass  of  barbaric  splendor,  costly  in- 


tricacy of  carving,  dazzling  yellows,  brill- 
iant pink,  rose  madder,  cerulean  blue, 
bnmt  umber — a  palette  full  of  tints. 
Verily  a  paradise  of  open  air  feasts,  of 
fun  and  frolic,  of  dancing  and  singing 
children  is  Burmah,  the  home  of  the 
brightest,  merriest,  most  good-tempered 
and  good-hearted  of  children,  who  lounge 
in  the  sun,  profiting  by  a  climate  and  a 
soil  that  makes  severe  labor  unnecessary. 
Flat  faces  have  they,  high  cheek  bones, 
narrow  long  intelligent  eyes,  hair  plentiful 
and  shiny,  plaited  in  a  long  pigtail  by  both 
men  and  women^  brushed  up  fashionably 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  by  the  women 
decorated  with  flowers.  The  feminine 
dress  of  all  classes  consists  of  a  plain  loose 
white  jacket  reaching  to  below  the  waist, 
narrow  sleeves  ffashi enable  again),  and  a 
tight  petticoat  of  silk  clasped  round  their 
hips  with  a  pin  and  managed  when  they 
walk  with  inimitable  grace.  From  the 
back  depends  another  piece  which  trails  a 
little  on  the  ground  and  resembles  a 
scanty  drawing-room  train.  These  pieces 
of  silk  are  of  the  daintiest  and  most  artis- 
tic hues,  generally  of  pale  peach  color, 
shot  with  pink  or  yellow  or  pale  gold. 
The  yellow  silk  of  Burmah  is  strong,  rich 
in  color,  and  very  durable  and  cheap. 
Add  to  this  a  scarf  of  silk  of  some  con- 
trasting color,  and  you  have  the  Burmese 
costume  complete,  simple,  pretty  and  nice 
to  look  at.     Flowers  seem  to  be  their 
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This  worship  of  relics,  then,  was  a  kind 
of  reverence  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
holy  Buddha,  and  not  idolatry.  On  tho 
other  hand  the  ritual  or  worship  consists 
in  the  repetition  of  tho  three-refuge  for- 
mula, a  kind  of  a&piratioo  toward  Buddha 
as  the  representation  of  all  that  is  good 
and  enlightened,  and  a  ^help  to  the  attain- 
«  ing  such  a  state  of  holiness  as  will  diminish 
the  pains  and  frequency  of  future  exist- 
ence, and  eventually  lead  to  Nirvana. 
They  worship  no  supreme  being,  but 
rather,  like  little  children,  they  raise  their 
minds  in  an  attitude  of  reverence  and  faith 
in  a  kind  of  unspoken  lifting  up.  It  is 
more  a  sort  of  '^  subjective  yearning  of  the 
heart,  moved  by  a  feeling  of  want,  than 
the  homage  of  worship  paid  to  a  living 
and  personal  Deity."  The  Buddhists 
pray  '^  in  the  sense  of  uttering  their  souls^ 
desire."  They  have  a  hope,  the  hope  of 
deliverance  from  sorrow  :  of  admission 
into  "  Maitreya"  or  the  coming  Buddha's 
heaven,  previous  to  the  final  rest  (for 
even  the  gods  are  subject  to  death). 
Such,  for  instance,  was  the  wish  expressed 
by  the  pious  Uiouin  Tsang,  tho  Chinese 
pilgrim  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
early  accounts  of  Buddhism  in  India, 
when  he  was  dying.  **  I  desire,"  said 
he,  **  to  see  the  merits  of  my  good  deeds 
returned  on  all  mankind.  I  desire  to  be 
bore  in  the  heaven  called  Tusita,  to  be 
admitted  among  the  disciples  of  Maitreya, 
and  there  to  serve  him  as  my  tender  and 
affectionate  lord.  I  desire  to  bo  born  in 
future  births  here  on  earth,  that  I  mav  ac- 
complish  with  unceasing  zeal  my  duties  to 
the  Buddha,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the 
condition  of  perfect  wisdom,"  **  bodhi." 
Tho  ordinary  ritual  in  a  Buddhist  temple 
has  thus  been  described  : — **  The  people 
on  entering  the  chapel  prostrate  ttiemselves 
before  the  image  of  Buddha,  or  bend  the 
body,  with  the  palms  of  the  hands  touch- 
ing each  other,  and  the  thumbs  touching 
the  forehead.  They  then  repeat  the  three- 
fold formulary  of  protection,  stating  that 
they  lake  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  the  law 
and  the  Order,  or  they  take  upon  them- 
selves a  certain  number  of  the  ten  obliga- 
tions, the  words  being  first  chanted  in 
Pali  by  the  priest,  or  in  his  absence  by  a 
novice.  Some  flowers  and  a  little  rice 
are  placed  on  the  altar,  and  a  few  coppers 
are  thrown  into  a  large  vessel  placed  to 
receive  them  ;  but  no  form  of  supplication 
is  used.  .  .  .     When  special  offerings  are 


made,  or  a  ceremony  attended  that  is  out 
of  the  common  course,  it  is  usually  with 
the  expectation  of  receiving  some  specific 
boon  which  may  be  relative  either  to  this 
world  or  the  next.  In  Thibet,  on  the 
contrary,  other  Buddha  Sattvas  are  in- 
voked, and  an  elaborate  ritual  is  gone 
through,  strongly  resembling  that  of,  and 
by  some  supposed  to  be  borrowed  from, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Everything 
in  the  later  development  of  Buddhism  is 
mystical  and  symbolic.  The  original  mas- 
sive mound  or  tope  represented  a  solid 
cube,  based  on  a  square  platform,  to  sym- 
bolize the  earth,  the  dome  figuring  the 
air,  and  '*  the  railed  structure  on  the  top 
denotes  the  heaven,  where  watch  the  four 
gods  (indicated  by  eyes)."  This  was  the 
first  rude  expression  of  the  Buddhist's 
religious  feeling  when  he  enclosed  a  relic 
within  this  edifice,  but  later  on,  as  the 
philosophy  expanded  and  taste  increased, 
the  pagoda  itself  was  evolved  out  of  a  de- 
sire to  express  more.  *'  Above  the  cubical 
structure  was  erected  a  high  staff  with 
rings  or  umbrellas  to  denote  world  soaring 
above  world  to  the  uppermost  empyrean. 
Now,  it  is  this  crowning  pole,  with  its 
rings  or  umbrellas,  that  originated  the 
idea  of  the  pagoda.  Each  platform  in 
this  structure  denotes  a  world,  and  as  they 
tower  upward  in  beautifully  decreasing 
size,  they  offer  to  the  eye  an  effort  of 
man  to  represent  in  stone  the  idea  of  the 
infinite.  On  each  side  of  these  platforms 
there  are  bells  and  tinkling  copper  leaves, 
to  denote  the  eternal  ''  music  of  the 
spheres,"  and  the  beautifully  carved  bal- 
ustrades and  projecting  eaves  are  ever  de- 
scribed as  proper  emblems  of  the  habita- 
tions of  the  happy  beings  who  enjoy  the 
presence  of  the  Buddha's  dwelling  in 
these  supernatural  regions." 

The  Burmans  are  full  of  fanciful  ideas  ; 
they  call  gray  hairs  **  the  flag  of  the  god 
of  death,  Yama  ;"  they  believe  that  dur- 
ing sleep  the  spirit  roams  at  will,  and 
that,  if  awakened  suddenly,  the  butterfly 
spirit  might  not  be  able  to  return,  and 
you  would  die.  Thus,  even  on  pain  of 
dismissal,  a  Burmese  servant  will  not 
rouse  you  from  sleep,  but  only  hovers 
about  the  room,  making  a  little  noise  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  awaken  of  your 
own  accord.  Some  of  their  hymns  are 
very  fine,  and  full  of  beautiful  imagery. 
Here  is  an  aspiration  to  Buddha  from  a 
funeral  dirge  :  **0  Awgata  (the  enlight- 
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ened  one),  the  Lord,  the  law,  the  order, 
the  three  gems,  I  bow  me  low.  Grant 
me  thy  holy  calm.''  Holy  calm  is  indeed 
the  ideal  of  the  Buddhist ;  no  storm  of 
passion,  no  wild  desire,  no  longing  of  any 
kind,  a  mild  benevolence,  a  aniversal 
charity  ;  this  is  the  right  condact  and 
right  feeling  advocated  by  Buddha.  Ex- 
tracts innumerable  from  his  real  or  reported 
discourses  prove  this.  **  Your  evil 
thoughts  and  evil  words  but  hurt  yourself 
and  not  another  ;  nothing  so  full  of  vic- 
tory as  patience."  Again,  *'  the  rich 
without  contentment  endure  the  pain  of 
poverty  :  though  poor,  a  contented  man 
is  rich  indeed." 

The  perfected  Buddhist  has,  no  doubt, 
no  fears,  no  violent  emotions  ;  his  heart 
expands  in  benevolence  ;  he  is  solely  oc- 
cupied in  leading  a  pure  and  holy  life,  in 
diminishing  his  carnal  wants  and  his  use- 
less desires.  As  he  must  be  born  again 
and  go  through  existence  after  existence, 
he  is  anxious  to  rise  higher  and  higher  in 
the  social  scale,  to  get  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  highest  good.  The  less  saintly 
Buddhist  makes  the  best  of  this  life, 
laughs  and  chatters,  haggles  and  chaffers, 
buys  and  sells  with  imperturbable  good 
temper  and  unaffected  cheerfulness.  If 
he  is  rich,  he  is  happy  and  mirthful  ;  if 
he  is  poor,  he  grows  the  more  fitted  for 
heaven.  Meanwhile  it  hurts  nobody  to 
give  alms^  to  build  a  pagoda,  even  if  your 
successor  should  let  it  go  utterly  to  ruin 


and  raise  another  elsewhere  on  a  spot  he 
prefers,  to  hang  flowers  round  the  shrine, 
and  murmur  invocations  at  the  feet  of  the 
solemn  still-faced  Buddha,  to  repeat  the 
threefold  formulary,  and  to  mix  up  mirth 
and  religion,  feasting  and  devotion  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  practised 
by  the  population  of  southern  Italy. 
There  is  a  childlike  faith  about  such  re-, 
ligion,  with  its  simplicity  of  form  and  its 
floral  offerings,  which  appeals  especially 
to  the  feminine  and  artistic  nature,  and 
which  tinges  the  life  of  a  people  with  a 
peculiar  charm  and  vividness  of  coloring. 
To  reduce  your  personal  wants,  to  practise 
benevolence,  and  to  cultivate  a  habit  of 
cheerfulness  and  patience  may  indeed  be 
said  to  comprise  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
Well  is  it  for  those  who  are  able  to  ac- 
complish such  a  programme,  in  the  very 
simplicity  of  which  lies  the  main  hara- 
ship,  rendered  more  diflScult  still  in  days 
of  fierce  excitement,  of  stress  and  strain, 
of  morbid  questionings  and  vain  discon- 
tent. 

In  conclusion,  Buddhism  possesses  a 
high  and  pure  morality,  a  code  of  active 
benevolence,  a  tendency  toward  the  lovo 
of  what  is  beautiful  and  to  be  venerated, 
and  a  spirit  of  universal  tolerance  that 
render  it  worthy  of  admiration  and  of 
careful  study,  and  sufficiently  explain  its 
popularity  with  vast  masses  of  mankind. 
— Nineteenth  Century, 
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MoMASTBR'S  HISTORY. 
A  HiSTOBT  OF  THE  UNITED    STATES.      FfOm  the 

Revelation  to  the  Civil  War.  By  John  Bach 
McMaster,  Wharton  Sohool,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  five  volumes.  Vol.  III. 
Pp.  x?ii.,  584.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  db 
Company. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  MoMoster's  fosoi- 
nating  history  covers  the  important  period 
from  1803  to  1812,  and  shows  no  falling  off 
in  researoh,  piotoresqne  mastery  and  group- 
ing of  detail,  and  vivacity  of  style  from  the 
earlier  volumes.  At  the  very  outset  we  are 
plunged  into  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
attractive  episodes  in  our  political  and  social 
annals,  the  purchase  and  organization  of 
Louisiana,  the  event  which  more  than  any 


other  made  Jefferson's  administration  famooa 
and  important.  Some  sections  of  the  book 
cover  the  same  field  which  Mr.  Henry  Adams 
so  recently  treated  so  ably  ;  but  as  Mr.  McMas- 
ter*B  point  of  view  relates  to  a  much  larger 
perspective,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  in  some  respects  he  comes  to  different 
conclusions  ;  though  it  is  worth  while  noting 
that  in  the  more  important  aspects  Mr. 
Adams's  history,  which  surveys  the  field  from 
1803  to  18X7,  shows  considerable  unanimity 
with  the  judgments  of  the  author  before  us. 

The  reader's  attention  is  at  once  brilliantly 
arrested  by  the  study  of  the  condition  of  so- 
cial affairs  in  Louisiana,  or  what  is  now  called 
such,  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition.  To  all 
Americans  who  travelled  in  that  region  the 
strange  and  impressive  character  of  the  ooun- 
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try,  80  entirely  different  from  the  region 
north,  for  the  lower  Mississippi,  as  one  ap- 
proaches the  Lonisiana  lowlands,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  streams  in  the  world  in 
its  sorronndings  ;  the  entirely  foreign  habits 
and  methods  of  living  of  the  inhabitants, 
mostly  French  and  Spanish  ;  and  a  quaint 
old-world  oiTilization,  modified  by  proTinoial 
conditions,  took  hold  at  once  of  the  imagina- 
tion. It  was  like  stepping  into  a  new  world, 
or  seeing  a  written  romance  take  living  shape. 
The  old  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  guarded 
by  ramparts,  a  palisade,  and  a  fosse,  had  be- 
gun, indeed,  to  have  a  new  city  built  around 
it ;  and  ships  and  trade,  with  a  valuable  com- 
merce of  nearly  $5,000,000  a  year,  had  begun 
to  stir  the  drowsy  life  of  the  easy-going  colo- 
nists, who  lived  very  much  as  their  ancestors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean ^lived  plus  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  industrial  system 
of  negro  slavery.  Yet  the  color,  the  move- 
ment, the  individuality  of  life  were  antipodal 
to  anything  the  Northern  visitor  or  immigrant 
had  ever  known.  The  houses  were  of  endless 
variety  and  color,  and  of  great  quaintness  of 
material  and  architecture,  such  as  the  foreign 
traveller  to-day  sees  in  the  older  towns  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  great  mart  was  on 
the  levee,  where  the  merchants  congregated 
daily  to  buy  and  sell  cotton,  molasses,  tobac- 
co, sugar,  and  the  produce  of  the  North,  pork, 
beef,  flour,  etc. ,  which  came  down  the  great 
brown  river  in  flatboats.  The  levee  was  the 
centre  of  the  business  and  social  life  of  the 
city.  Lined  with  caf6s  and  billiard-rooms, 
this  thoroughfare  was  also  the  promenade 
where  all  the  best  and  worst  of  the  population 
marched  in  the  evening,  in  a  never-ending 
throng,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  There 
were  fine  theatres,  and  churches,  and  public 
buildings,  and,  in  a  word,  the  life  of  the 
whole  city  throbbed  on  the  levee  night  and 
day,  and  the  sound  of  the  fiddle  and  of  danc- 
ing and  singing  on  the  numberless  flatboats 
made  the  river  as  merry  as  the  land.  Mr. 
McMaster  has  much  to  say  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  large  quadroon  class,  which  con- 
stituted a  unique  feature  of  New  Orleans  life 
then  as  it  continued  to  do  at  a  later  period. 
These  women,  many  of  whom  were  of  remark- 
able beauty,  gave  a  peculiarity  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  which  one  might  look 
for  in  vain  in  other  cities.  The  whole  system 
of  municipal  administration  was  closely  mod- 
elled after  that  of  mediaeval  Spain,  and  many 
of  the  laws  were  barbarous  and  severe,  the 
survival  of  a  remote  period,  and  probably  dis- 


used then  in  the  mother  couDtry  of  Spain 
itself  ;  for  New  Orleans  at  the  time  of  the 
American  occupation  was  in  many  ways  even 
more  Spanish  than  it  was  French.  The 
stranger,  whether  trader  or  traveller,  could 
only  obtain  admission  by  undergoing  a  for- 
midable amount  of  red  tape  in  the  effort,  and 
was  looked  on  with  more  or  less  distrust. 
Our  author  paints  the  status  of  this  curious 
civilization  and  people  with  great  fulness  of 
detail  and  in  the  most  graphic  words.  It  is 
curious  to  add  that  those  of  us  who  visited 
New  Orleans  as  late  as  1850,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  changes  of  a  half  century  under  a 
new  rigime,  found  not  a  few  things  which 
bore  a  strong  likeness  to  some  of  the  quaint 
facts  described  by  McMaster  in  his  account  of 
the  city  of  1803. 

We  learn  some  curious  political  facts  in  the 
discussion  of  the  development  of  the  political 
franchise  in  its  various  stages,  the  vital  point 
on  which  the  growth  of  the  democratic  as 
against  the  Federal  or  aristocratic  principle 
hinged.  The  right  of  the  franchise  and  of 
offtceholding  was  handicapped  by  not  a  few 
restrictions,  in  some  cases  by  religious  opin- 
ion, nearly  always  by  a  property  requirement. 
In  New  Jersey  for  many  years  women,  negroes, 
and  strangers  could  vote.  It  was  not  till  1807 
that  the  franchise  in  this  State  was  restricted 
to  free  white  males.  In  many  ot  the  States 
the  voter  could  not  hold  office  if  he  were  an 
unbeliever,  a  Jew,  or  a  Romanist.  In  some 
States,  again,  it  was  only  the  higher  offices  to 
which  this  restriction  of  eligibility  was  at- 
tached. Different  conditions  of  wealth  ap- 
plied in  different  States  as  necessary  to  the 
candidate  for  gubernatorial  honors.  In  some 
cases  the  estate  must  needs  be  of  £10,000 
value,  while  in  others  £100  would  do.  It  was 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  taught  the  broadest  democratic  theories, 
that  the  rising  tide  began  to  sweep  away  these 
restrictions  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  McMaster*  B  account  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  fiorr  conspiracy,  and  the  final  ruin  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  unscrupulous 
men  ever  produced  by  our  nation,  will  be 
read  with  much  interest.  His  sketch  of  the 
dramatis  personce  of  the  great  treason  trial,  the 
only  one  ever  held  in  this  country,  is  a  felici- 
tous example  of  the  salient  characteristics  of 
his  very  readable  style  : 

We  can  see  the  hall  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Bargesses  where  the  court  met  daily.  We 
can  see  the  calm,  deliberate  judge  on  the 
bench,  and  before  him  such  an  array  of  law- 
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yezB  as  had  not  been  gathered  since  the  day 
when  in  another  legislative  chamber  the  po- 
sition of  the  actors  was  reversed  ;  when  the 
oalprit  Bnrr  sat  in  the  jadgment-seat  and  an- 
other joHtioe  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  stood  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  We  can  see  Martin  as 
he  denounces  Jefferson  fpr  letting  slip  **  the 
hellhounds  ofTpersecution  to  hunt  down  my 
friend,*'  and  Wirt  as  he  delivers  those  two 
fine  passages  which  begin,  **  Who,  then,  is 
Aaron  Burr?"  and  "  Who  is  Blennerhassett ?'* 
We  can  see  Burr  marching  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  penitentiary  and  the  court,  sur- 
rounded by  his  guards  and  escorted  by  two 
hundred  gentlemen  on  foot,  and  behold  him 
at  his  daily  receptions,  more  crowded  than  the 
levees  of  any  President.  We  can  see  the 
benches  packed  with  eager  listeners,  and  the 
crowd  that  stood  on  the  court  house  green. 
We  can  see  the  calm  of  Marshall  as  he  deliv- 
ers his  decisions  and  the  rage  of  the  President 
as  he  reads  of  them.  We  can  see  the  Presi. 
dent  defy  the  subpoena  of  the  court,  and  in 
his  gusts  of  passion  bid  his  attorney  now 
break  down  Martin,  "  that  bulldog  of  Federal- 
ism," and  now  move  to  commit  him  as  particepa 
criminis  with  Burr.  We  can  see  the  confu- 
sion, the  hesitation,  the  hang-dog  looks  of 
Wilkinson,  traitor,  perjurer,  false  friend,  pen- 
sioner of  Spain,  as  he  stands  before  the  jury 
for  examination.  We  can  see  John  Randolph 
laboring  in  the  jury  room  to  indict  him  for 
treason,  and  Aaron  Burr  laboring  in  the  court- 
room to  attach  him  for  contempt.  We  can 
see  Swartwout  jostle  him  in  the  Eagle  Tavern, 
and  then  post  him  as  a  liar,  a  villain,  and  a 
coward  because  he  will  not  fight.  We  can 
see  Andrew  Jackson  abuse  him  in  every  com- 
pany, and,  choking  with  excitement,  laud 
Burr  to  a  crowd  of  admirers  on  the  village 
green.  Eaton,  strutting  on  the  streets,  tricked 
out  in  Tarkish  clothes  and  colored  sash,  tip- 
pling in  the  taverns  and  prating  of  his  wrongs  ; 
Martin  extolling  on  every  hand  the  charms  of 
Theodosia  Burr];  Theodosia  winning  friends 
to  her  father's  cause  ;  the  husband  of  Theo- 
dosia striving  to  appease  the  vengeance  and 
Eay  the  .debts  of  Blennerhassett ;  Blenner- 
assett  in  his  prison  jotting  down  in  his  diary 
the  names  of  the  men  who  came  to  see  him, 
and  of  the  women  who  sent  him  fruits  and 
jams  ;  Duane  holding  up  to  him  the  perfidy 
of  his  companions  and  tempting  him  to  give 
evidence  against  Burr — such  are  some  of  the 
characters  of  that  singular  trial. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  this 
history  is  Chapter  XXII.,  which  deals  with 
the  economic  state  of  the  new  people,  and  the 
growth  in  wealth,  trade,  manufactures,  etc., 
during  the  twenty-nine  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  consolidation  of  the  nation,  in 
1783,  and  the  second  war  with  Qreat  Britain, 
in  1812.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  attractions 
of  this  work,  growing  out  of  its  method  of 
writing,  that  separate  chapters  may  often  be 
read  with  interest  as  distinct  entities.  Dur- 
ing the  period  mentioned,  the  area  of  the 


United  States  and  the  population  thereof — 
2,000,000  living  on  800,000  square  miles— bad 
expanded  two  and  a  half  times.  The  thirteen 
States  had  become  eighteen,  and  there  were 
five  territories.  But  the  growth  of  population 
had  been  largely  in  the  older  settled  regions, 
and  the  added  national  territory  remained  for 
the  most  part  only  a  mighty  wilderness.  Still 
there  were  streams  of  emigration  that  flowed 
West  and  South,  foreshadowing  the  still 
greater  movement  which  would  take  place  in 
years  to  come.  The  regions  sought  by  this 
flood  of  restless  people  were  New  York,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  the  new  society  created,  specially  in 
the  two  latter  States,  was  somewhat  turbulent 
and  chaotic,  without  being  exactly  lawless. 
The  difficulty  of  subduing  the  wildness  of  na- 
ture, the  lack  of  capital  in  the  community,  the 
wretchedness  of  communication,  severely  ham- 
pored  the  advance  of  agriculture  and  trade. 
Yet  there  was  a  steady  growth  in  the  newer  as 
well  as  the  older  parts  of  the  country,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  incessant  wars  which 
shook  Europe  during  the  Napoleonic  era  drew 
away  a  large  portion  of  the  sparse  capital  of 
the  East  from  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  more  legitimate  outlet  than  supplying  the 
trade  with  the  Old  World— enterprise  which 
mostly  benefited  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities. 
The  enormous  cost  of  freight,  for  example, 
may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the  haulage 
of  a  ton  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  cost 
$125.  Of  course  water  routes  very  much  de- 
creased  this  rate,  and  we  find  the  attention  uf 
the  people  directed  at  a  very  early  date  to  the 
building  of  canals,  and  the  aid  of  Congress 
was  invoked  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  McMaster 
gives  us  a  very  useful  and  careful  summary  of 
the  work  done  in  prosecuting  internal  im- 
provements, in  building  canals  and  clearing 
natural  water-ways,  and  the  internal  bicker- 
ings and  jealousies  which  interfered  in  so 
many  cases  to  baffle  good  intentions.  The 
difficulties  of  transportation  and  the  sparse- 
ness  of  population,  with  the  consequent  lack 
of  co-operation  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  farmer  in  marketing  his  produce,  in- 
duced serious  propositions  looking  toward 
State  action  very  much  in  a  line  with  the  wild 
theories  which  the  Farmers*  Alliance  of  to-day 
would  impose  on  the  general  Grovernment. 
The  great  problem  of  internal  communication, 
however,  was  already  in  the  way  of  being 
solved  by  the  success  of  Robert  Fulton  in 
carrying  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  to  a 
practical  victory  in  the  matter  of  steam  water 
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carriage.  The  deTelopment  of  steam  power 
in  transportation  and  manofaotnring  is  treat- 
ed rapidly  bat  comprehensively  by  onr  au- 
thor ;  and  the  stady  of  the  rise  of  the  protec- 
tive system  of  tariffs  is  full  of  snggestion  to 
the  student  and  economist.  Between  1800 
and  1810  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
wages  of  unskilled  labor  ;  but  expert  artisans, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  ship  carpenter- 
ing, were  not  greaUy  benefited.  It  was  as 
early  as  1805  that  labor  troubles  in  the  way  of 
strikes  for  higher  wages  began.  The  societies 
formed  in  the  various  trades,  originally  for 
benevolent  purposes,  began  to  use  their  power 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  wages  upward. 
But  it  was  only  in  the  large  cities  and  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  where  there  was 
much  competition  that  these  strikes  could  at 
that  early  period  be  made  even  partially  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  McMaster  calls  to  mind  a  very 
interesting  fact  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cotton-gin  slavery  agitation  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  enormous  stimulus  to 
cotton  planting  and  the  increased  demand  for 
negro  labor  intensified  the  feeling  both  North 
and  South.  The  slave  trade  was  reopened 
with  the  most  daring  audacity,  and  domestic 
slave  breeding  on  a  large  scale  encouraged. 
The  account  of  the  political  struggles  for  and 
against  slavery  at  this  early  period  is  lucid  and 
comprehensive,  and  sets  a  desirable  founda- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  most  cogent  and  ter- 
rible fact  in  our  political  annals.  The  closing 
chapter  of  this  pregnant  volume— for  it  deals 
with  a  most  important  section  of  American 
liberty,  the  first  lusty  growths  of  mighty  after- 
facts — concerns  itself  with  the  preparation 
for  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 

To  do  more  than  thus  cursorily  outline  a 
few  of  the  subjects  treated  by  Mr.  McMaster 
is  impossible.  All  that  can  bo  safely  done 
within  our  limits  is  to  indicate  the  great  scope 
of  the  topics  discussed,  and  to  convey  a  sense 
of  the  spirit  and  method  with  which  they  are 
treated.  The  reader  will  find  his  time  abun- 
dantly  rewarded  in  his  gleanings  from  the  har- 
vest of  facts  and  truths  which  the  historian 
here  lays  before  him.  If  the  writer  is  often 
slipshod  and  careless  in  his  style,  he  is  always 
lucid  and  picturesque,  and  consequently  im- 
mensely readable — a  result  not  always  at- 
tained ^y  more  precise  and  finical  methods. 

A  BBADABLE  NOVEL. 

A  QtJBEN  OF  GiTBDs  AND  Gbbam.     By  Dorothes 
Gerard,  author  of  **  Orthodox,*'  joint  au- 


thor of  *'BeaU,"  "Waters  of  Hercules,** 
etc.    New  York  :  D,  Applelon  &  Co. 

Madame  Gerard's  name  (we  believe  she  is 
the  English  wife  of  an  Austrian  army  officer) 
has  got  itself  pretty  well  established  as  a 
writer  of  fiction.  She  has  lived  for  many 
years  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  her  familiarity 
with  the  characteristics  of  people,  customs, 
and  scenery  has  made  her  books  singularly 
lively  and  realistic.  In  the  new  novel  before 
us  the  author  follows  the  fortunes  of  the 
daughter  of  an  Austrian  patrician,  who  had 
fallen  from  his  high  estate  by  marriage  with 
a  peasant  girl,  and  been  disowned  by  his 
haughty  kinsfolk.  Ulrica  Eldringen  is  repre- 
sented as  inheriting  the  best  qualities  of  both 
strains  of  descent.  The  beauty,  pride,  and 
refinement  of  her  patrician  stock  mixed  with 
the  industry,  good  sense,  and  sturdy  self  reli- 
ance of  her  mother's  breed  go  to  make  a 
singularly  interesting  character.  Ulrica,  re- 
jected by  her  father's  relatives,  settles  reso- 
lutely to  earning  her  living  by  keepiog  a  dairy 
in  a  small  Austrian  village.  She  finally  meets 
her  father's  cousin,  an  English  baronet,  exceed- 
ingly  unconventional  in  his  habits  and  ways 
of  seeing  life,  who  proceeds  to  fall  io  love 
with  this  **  Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream"  forth- 
with. Unfortunately  this  otherwise  highly 
desirable  suitor  is  already  married,  and  he 
parts  from  Ulrica  with  the  notion  of  doing 
something  desperate,  which,  in  her  belief,  is 
accomplished  by  Fate  in  a  terrible  Vienna  ac- 
cident. Ulrica  is  the  heiress  of  his  property, 
and  she  proceeds  after  awhile  to  England, 
where  she  becomes  one  of  the  reigning  beau- 
ties of  the  time.  Her  society  success,  which 
covers  an  aching  heart,  is  complicated  with 
many  interesting  experiences,  for  men  young 
and  old  fall  desperately  in  love  with  her  beauty 
and  her  rent-roll.  At  last  the  petted  heiress 
learns  by  accident  that  she  is  in  reality  as 
poor  as  when  she  made  butter  in  an  Austrian 
village,  and  that  her  cousin  had  not  perished 
in  the  great  opera-house  fire,  but  that  he  had 
permitted  the  report  of  his  death  to  go  un- 
contradicted, and  buried  himself  in  seclusion 
that  she  might  inherit  his  money  and  lands. 
Ulrica  at  once  dispossesses  herself  of  every- 
thing and  returns  to  her  Austrian  home. 
There  she  finds  that  her  cousin  had  settled  in 
the  dairy  house,  bought  and  greatly  improved 
the  littie  place,  and  this  time  he  is  the  one 
making  butter.  As  the  unfortunate  obstacle 
to  the  happiness  of  this  well  matched  pair  had 
by  this  time  been  translated  to  a  better  world 
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(let  as  hope),  the  reader  scaroelj  need  be  told 
of  the  happy  outcome  of  the  bnttermaking 
idyl.  The  story  is  neatly  told,  and  the  people 
have  enough  flavor  of  individnality  to  be 
something  more  than  puppets.  Ulrica  is  very 
real,  and  there  is  generally  a  vraisemblance 
which  makes  the  novel  lively  and  agreeable. 
People  will  find  this  good  summer  fiction— in- 
deed, considerably  above  the  mark  of  average 
watering-place  literature. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRIC  UGHTINO. 

A  GuiDB  TO  Elbotsic  Liohtino.  For  the  Use 
of  Householders  and  Amateurs.  By  S.  B. 
Bottone,  author  of  *<  The  Dynamo,"  "  Elec- 
trical  Instruments,*'  "Electric  Bells." 
"Electro-Motors,"  etc.  New  York:  Mac- 
miUan  db  Co, 

The  art  and  science  of  electricity  involve 
many  complex  details  not  easily  grasped  by 
one  who  has  not  been  a  scientific  student. 
Since  the  practical  applications  of  electricity 
have  been  carried  so  far — a  result  mainly  com 
passed  within  the  last  twenty  years— the  diffi- 
culty of  comprehension  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. It  is  desirable  that  all  those  who 
have  occasion  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new 
developments  should  know  something  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  rest.  It  is  to  meet 
this  need  that  Mr.  Bottone  has  written  the  lit- 
tle book  before  us.  fie  has  divested  the  mat- 
ter as  far  as  possible  from  all  the  technical  in- 
tricacy involved  in  it,  and  given  a  very  lucid 
explanation  of  the  questions  involved  in  elec- 
trical lighting,  the  most  generally  used  of  the 
electrical  processes  and  that  of  which,  it  may 
be  assumed,  most  people  desire  to  know  some- 
thing about.  The  book  is  in  most  respects  a 
model  of  simple  and  intelligible  statement. 
Voltaic  and  dynamic  electricity  dynamos  of 
all  descriptions,  electro-motive  apparatus  gen- 
erally, lamps,  carbon -filaments,  arc  and  in- 
candescent lights,  accumulators,  volt-meters, 
batteries,  transformers,  switches,  etc.,  are 
fully  explained  and  profusely  illustrated.  All 
the  different  processes  and  apparatus  are  care- 
fully compared,  and  the  relative  cost  of  light- 
ing by  the  various  methods  fully  entezed  into. 
Those  interested  in  electricity  who  have  not 
the  time  or  desire  to  study  the  question  pro- 
foundly, or  those  who  use  electric  lights  in 
their  houses,  especially  country  householders 
who  have  their  own  apparatus,  will  find  that 
this  little  treatise  gives  them  all  the  informa- 
tion they  need.  It  is  written  with  precision 
and  simplicity  by  an  expert  authority  who  is 
fully  master  of  his  subject. 
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Hkbb  Eabl  Sohubz,  who  is  one  of  the  few 
Achlundvierziger  who  have  made  a  name  for 
themselves  during  their  exile,  is  said  to  be  en- 
gaged on  a  work  containing  his  '*  Erinnenm- 
gen  iiber  Zeitgenossen  und  Zeitereignisse." 

The  late  eminent  statesman  and  savani 
Ahmed  Vefik  Pasha  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  Turkish  dictionary.  The  Sultan  has  pre- 
sented 480  copies  of  this  to  schools  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

It  is  stated  from  Gonstantinople  that  the 
historian  Ahmed  Jevdet  Pasha  is  about  to 
produce  a  volume  which  is  devoted  to  the 
progress  of  Turkey  in  the  present  reign. 

Ths  Spanish  Court  is  publishing  a  special 
edition,  for  presentation  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  of  the  illustrated  journal  printed  in 
commemoration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. 

MsssBs.  Lawbenox  &  BuLLEN  wiU  publish 
early  in  September  a  library  edition,  in  two 
volumes,  of  Urquhart  and  Motteux*s  transla- 
tion of  **  Babelais."  The  veteran  scholar,  M. 
Anatole  de  Montaiglon,  will  contribute  an  in- 
troduction ;  and  M.  L.  Chalon  has  prepared  a 
series  of  oil  paintings  (now  on  view  at  the 
Cerde  Artistique  in  the  Bue  Volnay,  Paris), 
which  have  been  reproduced  by  M.  Dujardin. 
Fac-similes  of  rare  or  nnique  title  pages  of 
early  French  editions  accompany  the  introduc- 
tion. 

Thb  Lowell  Memorial  Committee  has  decid- 
ed to  fill  two  windows  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Chapter  House  at  Westminster. 

J.  A.  Staboabdt,  the  well  known  antiquarian 
bookseller  of  Berlin,  has  for  sale  the  original 
letters  of  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  which 
were  printed  in  Adolph  SchdU's  edition  (1883). 
The  letters,  which  are  bound  up  in  chrono- 
logical order  in  seven  folio  volumes,  number 
1748  in  all,  extending  from  the  year  1776- 
1829. 

W.  T.  Stead,  the  former  editor  of  the  PaU 
MtUl  GcueUe,  has  on  foot  an  enterprise  for  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  *'  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  of  our 
own  time."  He  has  eighteen  translators  at 
work  on  the  New  Testament,  divided  into 
groups  of  three  or  four ;  and  he  expeots  to 
publish  the  Gospels  and  Acts  this  year. 
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A  BOOXSKLLXB  near  the  British  Mnseam, 
haying  recently  sold  some  books  to  Bir.  Glad* 
stone,  from  which  a  check  for  £9  was  sent,  in- 
stead of  cashing  the  check,  placed  it  in  a 
prominent  place  in  one  of  his  windows,  where 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  many  country 
consins.  The  check  was  drawn  on  Sir  Samnel 
Scott  &  Co.  (the  firm  in  which  the  Dake  of 
Fife  is  a  partner),  and  the  signature  to  the 
check  is  said  to  be  far  more  legible  than  those 
nsnally  affixed  to  the  well-known  post- cards. 

The  unpublished  **  Diary  of  Victor  Hugo," 
which  is  soon  to  be  brought  out  in  London, 
was  not  written  by  him  but  by  his  son  ;  but 
his  own  corrections  are  distinct  and  evidently 
written  with  a  much  broader  pen  than  that 
used  by  his  son.  It  is  impossible,  it  is  said, 
to  overrate  the  extraordinary  interest  of  these 
volumes.  Hugo's  French  executors,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Tribune,  are  much  ag- 
grieved by  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  jour- 
nal, of  which  they  knew  nothing.  After  the 
author's  death,  his  sister-in-law,  Mme.  Chenay, 
was  in  charge  of  Hauteville  House,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that,  unknown  to  her,  the  mss. 
were  found  hidden  away  and  were  sold  by 
some  servant. 

Amono  small  facts  as  to  the  spread  of  the 
English  language  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at 
Constantinople  a  governesses'  home  has  been 
established,  and  last  year,  out  of  57  govern- 
esses, 29  were  English  and  15  German.  The 
American  College  for  Girls  in  the  same  city 
does  this  work  chiefly  among  Armenians. 
There  is  besides  a  well-established  English 
school  for  girls,  founded  by  Lady  Stratford  de 
Beddiffe,  and  frequented  by  Levantines.  What 
is  called  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Ginsburg,  counts  34  girls, 
mainly  Jewesses,  who  are  taught  English  as  a 
chief  language.  The  Armenians  are  among 
the  most  zealous  students  of  English,  but  the 
Greeks  are  also  taking  it  up. 

Thz  Bev.  W.  H.  Ifilbum, ' '  the  blind  preach- 
er/'  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Bepre> 
sentatives,  and  Mr.  C.  Burr  Todd,  author  of 
historical  monographs  on  Aaron  Burr  and  Joel 
Barlow,  are  jointly  engaged  on  a  book  con- 
oeming  the  pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, religious  and  political. 

Thb  following  is  the  list  of  those  on  whom 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  June  11th,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  installation  as  Chancel- 
lor :  Doctors  in  Law— the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  Viscount  Cranbrook, 


Sir  Henry  James,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  John  Morley,  Sir  F.  J.  Bramwell,  Sir 
F.  W.  de  Winton,  Sir  B.  E.  Webster,  General 
Bichard  Strachey,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Boby  ;  Doc- 
tor in  Science— Bir.  G.  W.  HiU  ;  Doctors  in 
Letters — Professor  B.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Professor 
J.  B.  Seeley,  and  Bir.  Leslie  Stephen.  When 
Lord  Salisbury  was  installed  at  Oxford  in 
1870,  the  number  of  honoraiy  degrees  con- 
ferred was  no  less  than  fifty. 

OxFOBD  has  offered  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  to  six  representatives  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin — Professor  John  Gwynn  ;  Mr. 
B.  Williamson,  F.B.S.  ;  Professor  J.  P.  Ma 
haffy  (Hon.  Fellow  of  Queen's  College) ;  Pro- 
fessor Dowden  ;  Professor  Palmer,  and  Dr. 
W.  J.  Cunningham,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

A  MovzicsiiT  is  on  foot  to  erect  a  memorial 
in  some  conspicuous  position  in  London  in 
honor  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  and  a  commit- 
tee has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  project. 
Lord  Salisbury  is  prominent  among  those  who 
are  interesting  themselves  in  the  master. 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Olive  Schreiner  has  at 
last  sent  over  the  mb.  of  a  new  novel  as  well 
as  a  volume  of  South  African  sketches  for  pub- 
lication in  England. 

Lord  TsmnrsoN,  who  is  in  exceptionally 
good  health,  has  not  yet  '  *  left  Farringf ord 
for  Aldworth,"  as  has  been  stated.  He  is 
much  interested  in  the  Artillefy  Volunteer 
Corps  that  his  son  has  been  raising  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  *'  Biflemen,  Form,"  it  wiU  be  re- 
membered,  was  one  of  the  first  things  to  stir 
Englishmen  to  become  Volunteers  in  1859, 
and  it  has  always  been  a  great  desire  of  his  to 
see  the  movement  extend  much  more  widely 
than  it  has  done.  *'  The  Foresters"  has  been 
played  with  great  success  at  Washington,  Bal- 
timore, and  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  going  to 
Chicago  and  then  to  Boston. 

**  Thz  Naxtlaxha"  of  Messrs.  Budyard  Kip- 
ling and  Balestier  will  not  be  published  till 
some  time  later  in  the  year,  when  it  will  ap- 
pear simultaneously  in  English,  French,  and 
German. 

Bin.  Stanlxt  Lanz-Poolx,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged upon  the  catalogue  of  the  coins  of  the 
Great  Moghuls  in  the  British  Museum,  will 
write  the  volume  on  Aurangzib  for  the 
'*  Bulers  of  India"  series. 

BisssBS.  BiAOMnjJLN  will  shortly  publish  a 
cheap  edition  of  Bir.  Lockwood  Kipling's 
"  Beast  and  Bian  in  India." 
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An  historical  doonmenfc  of  very  modest  ap. 
pearanoe,  bat  of  remarkable  importance,  has 
been  found  in  the  Gataoombs  of  Priscilla  on 
the  Via  Salaria.  It  is  a  gravestone  containing 
the  name  of  an  Epiotesis  on  the  outside  face, 
and  a  iabuia  lusoria  or  gaming  table  on  the 
back  or  inner  side.  These  tables  are  com- 
posed  of  thirtj-six  letters,  arranged  in  three 
parallel  lines  of  twelve  each,  and  each  line  is 
divided  into  two  groups  of  six  letters.  The 
thirty- six  letters  generally  express  a  sentence 
complete  in  itself,  and  allusive  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  game,  to  the  noisy  merriment  of  the 
winners,  to  the  despair  of  the  losing  party,  to 
the  anxiety  of  "backers.**  The  meaning  of 
the  present  one  is  altogether  different.  The 
words  are  : 

HOSTES — VICT08 
ITAUA — OAVDET 
LVDITE — BOMANI. 

"  Italy  rejoices  in  the  defeat  of  her  enemies  : 
O  Komans,  come  and  play."  A  second  table 
with  an  allusion  to  the  same  historical  event 
has  been  discovered  fifteen  hundred  miles 
away  in  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Eucharius  at 
Treves.  Like  its  Koman  mate,  it  contains  on 
the  outside  the  epitaph  of  a  Memorius,  hus- 
band of  Festa,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  ;  on  the  inner  face  the  same  iabula 
lusoria  expressed  with  a  different  formula  : 

VIBTVS  — nCPEBI 
HOSTBS — VINOTI 
LVDANT  —  BOMANI. 

**  The  enemies  of  the  Empire  have  been  de- 
feated :  O  Romans  come  and  play." 

What  is  this  victory  which  causes  such  in- 
tense relief  to  the  populations  of  the  Empire, 
BO  that  they  are  invited  t(vgive  up  all  concern 
about  barbarians  invading  their  land,  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  joys  of  life  ?  It  was 
suggested  at  first  that  the  battle  alluded  to  was 
that  of  Pollenza,  gained  by  Stilicho  over  Alario 
and  the  Goths  in  403,  or  else  that  of  Fiesole, 
gained  by  Eadagaisus  in  405. 

A  cx>NTBiBUTOB  to  thc  Academy  thus  writes 
of  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  noted  novel- 
ist and  Egyptologist,  who  recently  died  : 

*'  While  still  a  girl,  we  believe,  she  sup- 
ported herself  by  contributing  to  the  London 
press,  in  days  when  women  journalists  were 
not  so  common.  In  this  school  she  learned 
facility  of  writing,  descriptive  power,  and 
business  habits.  With  her  wide  sympathies 
and  strong  personality,  it  was  natural  that  she 
should  turn  to  fiction,  as  the  most  direct 
mode  of  influencing  the  public.  For,  next  to 
newspapers,  novels  are  the  only  things  that 


are  really  read.  Of  the  dozen  that  she  wrote, 
we  venture  to  prophesy  that  *'  Barbara's  His- 
tory" (1864),  and  *'  Lord  Brackenbury"  (1880). 
ha?e  sufficient  salt  in  them  to  be  preserved  to 
another  generation.  She  also  wrote  for  the 
publishers— as  many  of  us  have  done — his- 
torical  compilations,  anthologies  of  poetry, 
and  translations,  which  have  served  their 
turn.  But  she  '  found  herself  in  literature 
when  a  happy  inspiration  led  her  to  make  that 
famous  voyage  up  the  Nile  in  the  winter  of 
1873-74,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  popu- 
lar Egyptology.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
thoroughness  she  put  into  all  her  work  that 
the  book  describing  this  trip  did  not  appear 
until  after  more  than  three  years  (December, 
1877).  During  the  interval,  she  had  been 
qualifying  herself  by  hard  study  to  avoid  mis- 
takes and  to  be  helpful  to  other  travellers. 
She  had  her  reward  in  knowing  that  "  A  Thou- 
sand Miles  Up  the  Nile,"  in  its  cheap  Tauch- 
nitz  edition,  has  become  as  indispensable  as 
Murray  or  Baedeker. 

"  As  not  infrequently  happens.  Miss  Ed- 
wards's reputation  was  greater  abroad  than  in 
her  own  country.  Perhaps  her  secluded  life 
at  Westbury-on-Trym  was  partly  responsible 
for  this  ;  for  Londoners  only  believe  in  those 
whom  they  can  see,  or  at  least  read  of  as  being 
seen.  Her  visit  to  the  United  States  was  one 
long  series  of  popular  triumphs,  such  as  no 
other  woman  has  obtained,  though  unhappily 
its  memory  is  embittered  to  her  friends  by 
the  accident  that  shortened  her  life.  At  the 
time  she  boasted  that  she  performed  every 
engagement  to  lecture,  even  on  the  day  when 
she  broke  her  arm,  and  on  the  following  day 
when  she  had  first  to  travel  some  hundreds  of 
miles.  But  she  paid  dearly  for  this  mistaken 
courage.  When  her  American  tour  was  in 
contemplation,  she  received  a  letter  of  wel- 
come signed  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  by  such  representative  men  of 
letters  as  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  How- 
ells,  and  by  no  less  than  twenty- five  presi- 
dents of  colleges.  In  France,  too,  Mariette, 
Maspero,  and  Gi6baut  used  always  to  com- 
municate to  her  the  first  news  of  their  dis- 
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Dbinsino  in  Gbeat  Bbitain. — The  total 
amount  spent  on  intoxicating  drinks  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1891  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  millions  and  a  quarter  ster- 
ling.   This  huge  sum  means  an  expenditure 
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of  £3  155.  per  head,  reckoning  women  and 
children  as  well  as  men  ;  or  £18  155.  for  each 
family  of  ftve  persons.  Comparing  the  amounts 
with  those  presented  a  year  ago,  we  find,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  an  increase,  amounting  this 
year  to  a  million  and  three  quarters.  In  for- 
eign and  colonial  spirits,  indeed,  there  has 
been  a  decline  ;  but  this  has  been  largely 
OYerbalanced  by  the  increase  in  home-made 
spirits  and  in  beer.  In  the  two  latter  classes 
the  rise  has  been  respectiTely  £1,333,778  and 
£1,129,869  ;  in  the  two  former  the  fall  has 
been  £591,664  and  £146,778.  The  net  rise  is 
what  we  haye  stated  ;  and  as  the  decrease  has 
been  in  the  more  expensive  drinks  and  the 
rise  in  the  cheaper,  we  may  assume  with  mel- 
ancholy confidence  that  working-class  drink- 
ing has  increased  during  the  year.  The  only 
pleasant  consideration  to  be  set  against  this  is 
that  the  growth  has  not  been  quite  so  great  as 
in  the  years  1889-90,  from  which  Dr.  Bums 
infers,  with  a  confidence  that  many  people 
will  hardly  share,  that  "  we  may  hope  that  the 
tendency  to  increase  will  now  give  place  to  a 
tendency  in  an  opposite  direction."  If  this 
hope  could  be  entertained  with  certainty,  not 
even  the  most  Treasury-minded  of  Chancellors 
jof  the  Exchequer  would  seriously  regret  it. 
But  the  basis  of  the  inference  is  slender.  One 
year  is  too  slight  a  foundation  on  which  to 
rest  such  a  belief. 

The  statistics  of  consumption  enable  us  to 
compare  in  a  curious  way  the  drinking  capaci- 
ties of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  returns  of 
separate  towns  and  counties  are  not  given,  so 
that  Englishmen  may  still  hope  that  no  Eng- 
lish city  comes  quite  up  to  Glasgow  and  Dub- 
lin in  its  rate  of  consumption  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  taken  altogether,  England  takes 
the  lead  in  this  race  in  which  to  win  is  the 
reverse  of  an  honor.  This  fact  is  chiefly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  prodigious  consumption  of 
beer  in  England  ;  for  as  far  as  spirits  are  con- 
cerned, Scotland  and  Ireland  drink  much  more 
per  head.  England,  including  Wales,  with  a 
population  of  29  millions,  consumes  spirits  to 
the  value  of  27^  millions  sterling  ;  Scotland, 
with  a  population  of  four  millions,  drinks 
spirits  worth  7^  millions  ;  and  Ireland,  with 
4,700,000  mouths,  consumes  £5,720,000  worth 
of  spirits.  Thus  the  northern  kingdom  retains 
a  proud  pre-eminence  in  whiskey  ;  but  Eng- 
land, not  to  mention  the  eight  millions  worth 
of  brandy,  rum,  and  rye  whiskey  that  she  con- 
sumes, drinks  what  would  seem  to  be  an  un- 
fathomable ocean  of  beer.  The  amount  put 
down  to  her  is  no  less  than  27^  miUions  of 


barrels,  costing  the  enormous  sum  of  £78,- 
567,673.  Beckoned  in  cost  per  head,  this 
more  than  reduces  the  balance,  for  it  brings 
the  English  expenditure  to  the  large  sum  of 
£20  75.  6d.  per  family  of  five,  while  Scotland 
pays  for  drink  £16  55.  per  family,  and  each 
Irish  home  of  the  like  dimensions  succeeds  in 
taking  its  fill  for  a  cost  of  £10  II5.  8d.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  those  seventy-eight 
millions  for  beer  are  a  figure  that  it  is  hard  to 
be  proud  of.  It  means  that  down  the  national 
throat  there  flows  enough  to  provide  the  coun- 
try with  two  navies  and  two  armies,  with  the 
Civil  Service  thrown  in-  -or  very  nearly  so.  It 
means  that  the  beer  drunk  in  one  year  would 
pay  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt  for 
three  ;  or  that,  if  funded  for  nine  years,  it 
would  pay  the  whole  debt  and  leave  us  with 
no  more  interest  or  annuities  to  pay.  Or, 
from  another  point  of  view,  it  amounts  to  a 
probable  fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  national 
income— >that  is,  everybody  in  England  may 
be  considered  to  spend  six  or  seven  per  cent 
of  his  revenue  on  beer,  and  twelve  per  cent  of 
his  revenue  on  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  taken 
together. 

There  are  very  few  people,  except  those 
directly  interested  in  public  houses  and  brew- 
eries, who  do  not  agree  that  this  is  by  far  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  national  wealth  to 
devote  to  this  one  kind  of  expenditure.  Of 
course  there  is  the  revenue  to  be  considered  ; 
and  we  have  to  remember  that  of  the  money 
spent  on  drink  a  sum  of  nearly  twenty-five 
millions  goes  back  to  the  national  coffers  in 
the  form  of  excise.  Nobody  forgets  this,  least 
of  all  the  trade. — London  Times, 

Thb  Muslim  Hbll. — In  a  Persian  work 
called  the  '*  Hayat  al-Kulub,"  or,  "Life  of 
Hearts,"  written  by  the  learned  Mulld  Mu- 
hammad Bdkir  M^jlisi,  may  be  found  some 
later  traditions  concerning  hell.  Herein  is  a 
description  of  the  MVrdj,  or  the  famous  Night 
of  Ascent,  when  the  Prophet  ascended  to  God 
through  the  seven  stages  of  the  heavens.  Paul 
says  he  knew  a  man  in  Christ  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven.  This  man,  unlike  Muhammad, 
refused  to  communicate  what  he  saw  on  that 
exceptional  occasion.  Nor  is  it  clear  whether 
his  ascent  was  spiritual  or  corporeal. 
**  'Whether  in  the  body  I  cannot  tell,  or 
whether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell,"  says 
Paul ;  **  God  knoweth."  But  in  the  case  of 
Muhammad,  successive  and  respectable  tradi- 
tions, both  private  and  public,  show  that  hfs 
ascent  was  in  the  body,  and  not,  as  the  Zavd- 
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diHyah  falsely  assert,  in  the  spirit  without  the 
body,  in  vigil  and  not  in  sleep.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  compared  with  the  dream  of 
Jacob,  bat  resembles  rather  the  vision  of  the 
four  beasts  and  the  Ancient  of  days  of  Daniel, 
or  the  waking  dream  of  the  wheels  of  Ezekiel. 
On  the  night  of  the  MVr&j,  says  the  Imam 
S&dik,  the  angels  Jibrail  and  Mic&ll,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Gabriel  and  Michael,  and 
Isrdfil,  the  angel  of  death,  brought  to  Mu- 
hammad  the  celebrated  beast  Burdk.  Barak 
is  described  as  bigger  than  an  ass,  but  smaller 
than  a  camel,  like  an  ox,  but  with  a  human 
face.  His  eyes  are  emeralds,  and  his  breast 
perspires  pearls.  He  is  possessed  of  reason, 
and  his  speed  is  such  that  (if  God  permitted 
him)  he  could  circuit  this  world  and  the  next 
in  one  heat.  The  swiftness  of  Puck,  who 
boasted  to  his  master  Oberon  that  he  would 
put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes,  compared  with  the  velocity  of  Burdkt 
is  as  the  passage  of  an  old-world  stage-coach 
to  a  modem  express  train.  While  one  of  the 
angels  holds  Burdk*8  bridle,  another  holds 
the  stirrup,  and  the  third  arranges  the  clothes 
of  the  Prophet  after  mounting. 

On  his  way  upward,  Muhammad  hears  a 
terrible  noise.  This  is  afterward  explained 
by  Jibrail  to  be  the  dash  of  a  stone,  which  had 
been  cast  seventy  years  before  from  the  brink 
of  hell,  and  had  on  the  night  of  the  Mi' raj  at 
length  reached  its  bottom.  After  this,  says 
the  Im&m,  the  Prophet  never  smiled  again. 
Muhammad  next  meets  a  most  gigantic  angel 
with  an  ugly  look  and  signs  of  anger  in  his 
countenance.  This,  explains  Jibrail,  is  the 
storekeeper  of  hell,  whose  countenance  has 
never  relaxed  its  severity  from  the  day  on 
which  his  Lord  made  him  master  of  this 
dreadful  world.  Then  Muhummad  sees  a 
company  with  lips  like  those  of  a  camel. 
Angels  were  cutting  gobbets  of  flesh  from  their 
sides,  and  casting  them  into  their  mouths. 
"  Who,"  he  asks  his  guide,  as  iEneas  asks  the 
Sibyl,  or  Dante  Virgil— **  who  are  these?" 
**They  are,**  Jibrail  replies,  "those  who 
winked,  and  sought  out  the  blemishes  of  the 
believers."  Passing  on,  and  seeing  another 
crew  beating  their  breasts  with  stones,  he  is 
told  that  these  are  they  who  went  to  sleep 
without  uttering  the  Namd^  Khuftan,  or  the 
Prayer  of  Bedtime.  Others  he  sees,  into 
whose  mouths  angels  were  casting  fire  which 
came  out  at  their  hinder  parts  ;  these  are  they 
who  devoured  the  property  of  orphans  unjust- 
ly, as  it  is  written  in  the  Kurdn  in  Women, 
**  They  who  eat  the  property  of  orphans  un- 


justly, they  shall  surely  eat  fire  in  their  beK 
lies,  and  they  shall  be  roasted  in  the  flame.** 
Some,  who  were  unable  to  rise  from  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  paunches,  were  usurers,  who 
in  the  Believer  are  likened  unto  the  people  of 
Fir'un  (Pharaoh),  **  Every  morning  and  even- 
ing they  shall  be  exposed  to  the  fire." 

Further  on  in  the  same  book  it  is  related  on 
the  authority  of  the  Im^un  Taki,  that  the  Com- 
mander  of  the  Faithful  with  his  wife  F^timah 
went  one  day  to  call  on  the  Prophet,  and  found 
him  copiously  weeping.  Whereupon  'Ali  said, 
"  May  my  father  and  my  mother  be  thy  ran- 
som, O  Prophet  of  God  !  What  is  the  cause 
of  thy  weeping?*'  He  answered,  **  O  *Ali,  in 
the  night  in  which  I  was  borne  to  heaven,  I 
saw  some  women  of  my  people  in  great  pun- 
ishment, and  my  weeping  is  on  account  of 
these.  I  saw  a  woman  hanging  by  the  hair  of 
her  head,  and  her  brains  bubbled.  I  saw  a 
woman  hanging  by  her  tongue,  and  the  boil- 
ing water  of  hell  was  being  poured  down  her 
gullet.  I  saw  a  woman  eating  the  flesh  of  her 
own  body,  and  tindemeath  her  the  fire  was 
flaming.  I  saw  a  woman  bound  hands  and 
feet  together,  and  serpents  and  scorpions 
were  set  in  authority  over  her.  I  saw  a  wom- 
an deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  encased  in  a 
coffin  of  fire,  and  her  brains  came  out  from 
her  nose,  and  her  body  was  falling  to  bits  from 
(khura)  gangrene  and  from  leprosy.  From  an- 
other woman  the  flesh  was  being  cut  off  both  be- 
fore and  behind  with  fiery  scissors  ;  another  ate 
with  burning  hands  her  own  bowels  ;  another, 
with  the  head  of  a  pig  and  the  body  of  an  ass, 
was  punished  in  a  thousand  different  ways  ; 
as  to  another  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  fire  entered 
her  fundament  and  issued  from  her  mouth, 
what  time  angels  beat  her  head  and  body  with 
battle-axes  red  hot.*'  Having  heard  all  this 
and  more,  F&timah  said,  **  O  my  beloved  and 
light  of  my  eyes  !  tell  me  what  were  the  deeds 
and  courses  of  action  of  these  women,  that 
God  submitted  them  to  such  {UDishments?*' 
His  Majesty  the  Sanctified  replied,  '*  O  most 
revered  daughter,  the  woman  hanging  by  her 
hair  did  not  conceal  it  from  the  sight  of  men  ; 
the  woman  hanging  by  her  tongue  caused  tor- 
ment therewith  to  her  husband.  The  woman 
eating  her  own  flesh  denied  her  husband  bis 
conjugal  rights  ;  she  bound  hand  and  feet 
gadded  about  without  her  husband's  consent, 
and  omitted  some  forms  of  customary  ablu- 
tion ;  she  in  the  coffin  was  an  adulteress  ;  she 
who  suffered  from  the  scissors  showed  herself 
to  men  to  excite  their  love." — Nindeenih  Cm- 
iury. 
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"  Auoxa  the  Greeks  [mj*  Socratas  in  tlw  their  sophists  nnobBerred  by  straDgers.     And 

Protagoras]  pbilosoph;  hus  flonriahed  Icmgeat,  yon  may  kuoT  that  what  I  aaj  is  traa,  and 

and   is    atilf  moat  abandant,   ai  Crete   end  that  the  Laoedfemoniaiis  ate  bettor  iaslraated 

IiBoedremon  ;  and  there  thers  are  more  teach-  than  all  other  people  in  philosophy  and  the 

era  of  philoaoph;  than  anyvhere  else  in  the  art  ot  disonssion  in  this  way.     If  any  one  will 

world.      Bat  the  lAcedsmonians  denj  this,  oonverae  with  even  the  most  insigniflouit  ol 

and  pretend  to  be  anleamed  people,  lest  it  the  I>aedffimoniaDB,  be  may  And  him  indeed 

Bhonld   beootoe   manifest   that  it  is  throngh  in  the  greater  part  of  what  he  says  aeemicglj 

philosophy    they    are    lopreme    in    Greeoe  ;  but  a  pool  creatttre  ;  bat  then  at  aome  ofaonce 

tbatthey  may  be  thonght  to  owe  their  Bapreni'  point  in  the   conrersation  he  will  throw  id 

BoytoflghtlDgaad  manly  spirit,  tor  the;  think  some  brief  compact  atiying  worthy  o(  remark, 

that  if  the  means  of  their  sapeiiority   were  like  a  clever  archer,  so  that  his  interloontor 

made  known  all  the   Greeks  would  practise  shall  seem  no  better  than  a  child.     Of  this 

this.     Bat  now,  by  keeping  it  a  secret,  the?  fact  some  both  ot  those  now  living  and  of  the 

haxe  BUDceeded  in  misleading  the  Laoonizars  ancients  have  been  aware,  and  that  to  Lacon- 

iQ  the  varions  cities  ot  Greece,  and  in  imita-  ize  consists  in  the  study  of  pLilosophy  tar 

tlon  of  them  these  people  baffet  themeelTes,  rather  than  in  the  parsait  ot  gymnastic,  toi 

and  practise  gymnastics   and  pnt  on  boiing-  they  saw  that  to  ntter  snch  sayings  as  those 

glores.  and  wear  short  cloako,  as  it  it  were  by  was  only   possible  tor  a   perfectly  edncated 

anob  things  that  the  Laoedfemonians  beat  the  man."  < 

Qreeks.     Bat  the  LeoedFemonians,  when  they 

wish  to  hsTe  interoonrse  with  (heir  philoBo-         Of  conne  there  ia  something  ID  that  of 

phers  without  reserve,  end  are  weary  of  going  the  romance  to  which  the  geniaa  of  Plato 
to  them  by  stealth,  make  legal  proclamation         ^i,      ;     ,;  ^   ^-  goniething  also   of 

that  those  Laconisers  shontd  depart,  with  any  .1.      di  .      ■     l  ■  X-  u 

other  aliens  who  may  be  soionming  among  '"o   f  Jiitonic   tiumor  or  irony,  which  Bug. 

them,  and  therenpon  betake  themseWes  to  gests  for  example  to  Men o,  BO  anxious  to 

Nnr  BnoM.— Tob  LTL,  No.  3.  10 
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be  instructed  in  the  theory  of  virtue,  that 
the  philosophic  temper  most  be  deported 
from  Attica,  its  natural  home,  to  Thessaly 
— to  the  rude  northern  capital  whence  that 
ingenuous  youth  was  freshly  arrived. 
Partly  romantic,  partly  humorous,  in  his 
Laconism,  Plato  is,  however,  quite  serious 
in  locating  a  certain  spirit  at  Lacedaemon 
of  which  his  own  ideal  Republic  would 
have  been  the  completer  doTelopment  ; 
while  the  picture  he  draws  of  it  presents 
many  a  detail  taken  straight  from  Lace* 
demon  as  it  reallv  was,  as  if  by  an  admir- 
ing visitor  who  had  in  person  paced  the 
streets  of  the  Dorian  metropolia  it  was  so 
difficult  for  any  alien  to  enter.  What 
was  actually  known  of  that  stern  place,  of 
the  Laced semonians  at  home,  at  school, 
had  charmed  into  fancies  about  it  other 
philosophic  theorists,  Xcnophon  for  in- 
stance, who  had  little  or  nothing  of  roman- 
tic tendency  about  them. 

And  there  was  another  sort  of  romanc- 
ing also,  quite  opposite  to  this  of  Plato, 
concerning  the  bard  ways  among  them- 
selves of  those  Lacedemonians  who  were 
so  invincible  in  the  field.  '^  The  Lace- 
dcemonians,"  says  Pausanias,  '*  appear  to 
have  admired  least  of  all  people  poetry 
and  the  praise  which  it  bestows.''  *'  At 
Lacedemon  there  is  more  philosophy  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  is  what  Plato, 
or  the  Platonic  Socrates,  had  said.  Yet 
on  the  contrary  there  were  some  who 
alleged  that  true  Lacedemonians — Lace- 
demonian nobles — for  their  protection 
against  the  '*  effeminacies"  or  culture, 
were  denied  all  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing.  But  then  we  know  that  written 
books  are  properly  a  mere  assistant,  some- 
times, as  Pato  himself  suggests,  a  treacher- 
ous assistant,  to  memory  ;  those  conserva- 
tive Lacedemonians  being,  so  to  speak, 
the  people  of  memory  pre-eminently,  and 
very  appropriately,  for,  whether  or  not 
they  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  they 
were  acknowledged  adepts  in  the  Pythag- 
orean philosophy,  a  philosophy  which  at- 
tributes to  memory  so  preponderating  a 
function  in  the  mental  life.  **  Writing,'* 
says  K.  O.  Mtiller  in  his  laborious,  yet,  in 
spite  of  its  air  of  coldness,  passably  ro- 
mantic work  on  TAe  Dorian* — an  author 
whose  quiet  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  re- 
sulted in  a  patient  scholarship  which  well 
befits  it :  **  Writing,"  he  says,  '*  was  not 
essential  in  a  nation  where  laws,  hymns 
and  the  praises  of  illustrious  men — that 


i«,  jurisprudence  and  history — were  taught 
in  their  schools  of  music. "  Music,  which, 
as  we  know,  is  or  ought  to  be,  according 
to  those  Pythagorean  doctrines,  itself  the 
essence  of  all  things,  was  everywhere  in 
the  perfect  city  of  Plato  ;  and  among  the 
Lacedemonians  also,  who  may  be  thought 
to  have  come  within  measurable  distance 
of  that  perfect  city,  though  with  no  con- 
scious theories  about  it,  music  (jjntveftic^)^ 
in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  was  every- 
where, not  to  alleviate  only  but  actually  to 
promote  and  inform,  to  be  the  very  sub- 
stance of  their  so  strenuous  and  taxing 
habit  of  life.  What  was  this  **'  music," 
this  service  or  culture  of  the  Muses,  this 
harmony,  partly  moral,  doubtless,  but 
also  throughout  a  matter  of  elaborate 
movement  of  the  voice,  of  musical  instru- 
ments, of  all  beside  that  could  |in  any  way 
be  associated  to  such  things — this  music, 
for  the  maintenance,  the  perpetual  sense 
of  which  those  vigorous  souls  were  ready 
to  sacrifice  so  many  opportunities,  privi- 
leges, enjoyments  of  a  different  sort,  so 
much  of  their  ease,  of  themselves,  of  one 
another  ? 

Platonism  is  a  highly  conscious  reasser- 
tion  of  one  of  the  two  constituent  elements 
in  the  Ilellenic  genius,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
highlands  namely  in  which  the  early  Do- 
rian forefathers  of  the  Lacedemonian  peo« 
pie  had  secreted  their  peculiar  disposition, 
in  contrast  with  the  mobile,  the  marine 
and  fluid  temper  of  the  littoral  Ionian  peo- 
ple. The  Republic  of  Plato  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  that  Platonic  reassert  ion  or  pref- 
erence, of  Platonism,  as  the  principle  of  a 
society,  ideal  enough  indeed,  yet  in  vari- 
ous degrees  practicable.  It  is  not  under- 
stood by  Plato  to  be  an  erection  de  novo^ 
and  therefore  only  on  paper.  Its  founda- 
tions might  be  laid  in  certain  measurable 
changes  to  be  enforced  in  the  old  schools, 
in  a  certain  reformed  music  which  must 
be  taught  there,  and  would  float  thence 
into  the  existing  homes  of  Greece,  under 
the  shadow  of  its  old  temples,  the  sanction 
of  its  old  religion,  its  old  memories,  the 
old  names  of  things.  Given  the  central 
idea,  with  its  essentially  renovating  power, 
the  well-worn  elements  of  society  as  it  is 
would  rebuild  themselves,  and  a  new  color 
come  gradually  over  all  things  as  the 
proper  expression  of  a  certain  new  mind 
m  them. 

And  in  fact  such  embodiments  of  the 
specially  Hellenic  element  in  Helleniim, 
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compMttd  in  the  natnral  course  of  politi- 
cal devel^HMont,  there  had  been  in  a  less 
ideal  form  in  those  many  Dorian  constitu- 
tions to  which  Aristotle  refers.  To  Lace- 
dfemon  in  The  BejmbUe  itself,  admiring 
allusions  abound,  covert,  jet  bold  enough, 
if  we  remember  the  existing  rivalry  be- 
tween Athens  and  her  neighbor;  and  it 
becomes  therefore  a  help  in  the  study  of 
Plato's  political  ideal  to  approach  as  near 
as  we  may  to  that  earlier  actual  embodi- 
ment of  its  principles,  which  is  also  very 
interesting  in  itself.  The  Platonic  city  of 
the  perfect  would  not  have  been  cut  clear 
away  from  the  old  roots  of  national  life  : 
would  have  had  many  links  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  venerable  Greek  cities  of  past  and 
present.  The  ideal,  poetic  or  romantic 
as  it  might  seem^  would  but  have  begun 
where  they  had  left  off,  where  Lacedse- 
mon,  in  particular,  had  left  off.  Let  us 
then,  by  way  of  realizing  the  better  the 
physiognomy  of  Plato's  theoretic  build- 
ing, suppose  some  contemporary  student 
of  The  Republic^  a  pupil,  say  !  in  the 
Athenian  Academy,  determined  to  gaze 
on  the  actual  face  of  what  has  to  strong  a 
family  likeness  to  it.  Stimulated  by  his 
master's  unconcealed  Laconism,  his  ap- 
proval of  contemporary  Lacedsemon,  he  is 
at  the  pains  to  journey  thither,  and  make 
personal  inspection  of  a  place,  in  Plato's 
general  commendations  of  which  he  mav 
suspect  some  humor  or  irony,  but  which 
has  unmistakably  lent  many  a  detail  to  his 
ideal  Republic,  on  paper,  or  in  thought. 

He  would  have  found  it,  this  youthful 
Anacharsis,  hard  to  get  there,  partly 
through  the  nature  of  the  country,  in  part 
because  the  people  of  LacedsBmon  (it  was 
a  point  of  system  with  them,  as  we  saw) 
were  suspicious  of  foreigners.  Romantic 
dealers  in  political  theory  at  Athens  were 
'  safe  in  saying  pretty  much  what  they 
pleased  about  its  domestic  doings.  Still, 
not  so  far  away,  made,  not  in  idea  and  by 
the  movements  of  an  abstract  argument, 
the  mere  strokes  of  a  philosophic  pen,  but 
solidified  by  constancy  of  character,  forti- 
fied anew  on  emergency  by  heroic  deeds, 
for  itself,  for  the  whole  of  Greece,  though 
with  such  persistent  hold  throughout  on 
an  idea,  or  system  of  ideas,  that  it  might 
seem  actually  to  have  come  ready-made 
from  the  mind  of  some  half-divine  Lycnr- 
gus,  or  through  him  from  Apollo  himself, 
creator  of  that  music  of  which  it  was  an 
example  : — there,  in  the  hidden  valley  of 


the  Eurotas,  it  was  to  be  found,  as  a  visi- 
ble centre  of  actual  human  life,  the  place 
which  was  alleged  to  have  come,  harsh 
paradox  as  it  might  sound  to  Athenian 
ears,  within  measurable  distance  of  civic 
perfection,  of  the  political  and  social 
ideal. 

Our  youthful  Academic  adventurer  then, 
making  his  way  along  those  difficult  roads, 
between  the  ridges  of  the  Eastern  Arca- 
dian Mountains,  and  emerging  at  last  into 
hollow  Laconia,  would  have  found  himself 
in  a  country  carefully  made  the  most  of 
by  the  labor  of  serfs ;  a  land  of  slavery, 
far  more  relentlessly  organized  according 
to  law  than  anywhere  else  in  Greece, 
where,  in  truth,  for  the  most  part  slavery 
was  a  kind  of  accident.  But  whatever 
rigors  these  slaves  of  Laconia  were  other- 
wise subjected. to,  they  enjoyed  certainly 
that  kind  of  well-being  which  does  come 
of  organization,  from  the  order  and  regu- 
larity of  system,  living  under  central  mili- 
tary authority,  and  bound  themselves  to 
military  service ;  to  furnish  (as  under 
later  feudal  institutions)  so  many  efficient 
men-at  arms  on  demand,  and  maintain 
themselves  in  readiness  for  war  as  they 
labored  in  those  distantly-scattered  farms, 
seldom  visited  by  their  true  masters  from 
Lacedsemon,  whither  year  by  year  they 
sent  in  kind  their  heavy  tribute  of  oil, 
barley  and  wine.  The  very  genius  of 
conservatism  here  enthroned,  secured,  we 
may  be  sure,  to  this  old-fashioned  country 
life  something  of  the  personal  dignity,  of 
the  enjoyments  also  natural  to  it ;  some- 
what livelier  religious  feasts,  for  example, 
than  their  lords  allowed  themselves.  Stray 
echoes  of  their  boisterous  plebeian  mirth 
on  such  occasions  have  reached  us  in  Greek 
literature. 

But  if  the  traveller  had  penetrated  a 
little  more  closely  he  would  have  been 
told  certain  startling  stories,  with  at  least 
a  basis  of  truth  in  them,  even  as  regards 
the  age  of  Plato.  These  slaves  were 
Greeks:  no  rude  Scythians,  nor  crouch- 
ing, decrepit  Asiatics,  like  ordinary  pris- 
oners of  war,  the  sort  of  slaves  you  could 
buy,  but  genuine  Greeks,  speaking  their 
native  tongue,  if  with  less  of  muscular 
tension  and  energy,  yet  probably  with 
pleasanter  voice  and  accent  than  their 
essentially  highland  masters.  Physically 
they  throve,  under  something  of  the  same 
discipline  which  had  made  those  masters 
the  masters  also  of  all  Greece.     They  saw 
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them  now  and  then — their  youBger  lords, 
brought,  under  strict  tutelage,  on  those 
long  bunting  expeditions  ;  one  of  their  so 
rare  enjoyments,  presciibed  for  them,  as 
was  believed,  by  the  founder  of  their  pol- 
ity. But  sometimes  (here  was  the  report 
which  made  one  shudder  even  in  broad 
daylight,  in  those  seemingly  reposeful 
places),  sometimes  those  young  nobles  of 
Lacedsemon  reached  them  on  a  different 
kind  of  pursuit :  came  by  night,  secretly, 
though  by  no  means  contrarily  to  the  laws 
of  a  state,  crafty  as  it  was  determined,  to 
murder  them  at  home,  or  a  certain  moiety 
of  them  ;  one  here  or  there  perhaps  who, 
with  good  Acheean  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
under  a  wholesome  mode  of  life,  was 
grown  too  tall,  or  too  handsome,  or  too 
fruitful  a  father,  to  feel  quite  like  a  slave. 
Under  a  sort  of  slavery  that  makes  him 
strong  and  beautiful,  where  personal 
beauty  was  so  greatly  prized,  his  masters 
are  in  fact  jealous  of  him. 

But  masters  thus  hard  to  others,  these 
LacedsBmonians,  as  we  know,  were  the  re- 
verse of  indulgent  to  themselves.  While, 
a)  matter  of  theory,  power  and  privilege 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  old,  to  the 
seniors,  6i  yipovTtg^  ^  yepovaia — ruling 
by  a  council  wherein  no  question  might 
be  discussed,  one  might  only  deliver  one's 
Aye  !  or  No  I  Lacedsemon  was  in  truth 
before  all  things  an  organized  place  of  dis- 
cipline, an  organized  opportunity  also,  for 
youth,  for  the  sort  of  youth  that  knew 
how  to  command  by  serving — a  constant 
exhibition  of  youthful  courage,  youthful 
self-respect,  yet  above  all  of  true  youthful 
docility  ;  youth  thus  committing  itself  ab- 
solutely, soul  and  body,  to  a  corporate 
sentiment  in  its  very  sports.  There  was  a 
third  sort  of  regulation  visits  the  lads  of 
Lacedsemon  were  driven  to  pay  to  those 
country  places,  the  vales,  the  uplands, 
when,  to  brace  youthful  stomachs  and  de- 
velop resource  they  came  at  stated  inter- 
vals as  a  kind  of  mendicants  or  thieves, 
feet  and  head  uncovered  through  frost 
and  heat,  to  steal  their  sustenance,  under 
penalties  if  detected  :  '*  a  survival,'*  an- 
thropologists would  doubtless  prove,  point- 
ing out  collateral  illustrations  of  the  same, 
from  a  world  of  purely  animal  courage  and 
keenness.  Whips  and  rods  used  in  a  kind 
of  monitorial  system  by  themselves  had  a 
great  part  in  the  education  of  these  young 
aristocrats  ;  and,  as  pain  surely  must  do, 
pain  not  of  bodily  disease  or  wretched  ac- 


cidents, but  as  it  were  by  dignified  rules 
of  art,  seem  to  have  refined  them,  to  have 
made  them  observant  of  the  minutest  di- 
rection in  those  musical  exercises,  wherein 
eye  and  ear  and  voice  and  foot  all  alike 
combined.  There  could  be  nothing 
napakemofievoVy  as  Plato  says,  no  *  *  over- 
sights," here.  No  I  every  one,  at  every 
moment,  quite  at  his  best ;  and,  observe 
especially  I  with  no  superfluities  ;  seeing 
that  when  we  have  to  do  with  music  of 
any  kind,  with  matters  of  art,  in  stone,  in 
words,  in  the  actions  of  life,  all  super- 
fluities are  in  very  truth  '*  superfluities  of 
naughtiness,"  such  as  annihilate  music. 

The  country  through  which  our  young 
traveller  from  his  laxer  school  of  Athens 
seeks  his  way  to  Lacedsemon,  this  land  of  a 
noble  slavery,  so  peacefully  occupied  but 
for  those  irregular  nocturnal  terrors,  was 
perhaps  the  loveliest  in  Greece,  with  that 
peculiarly  blent  loveliness,  in  which,  as  at 
Florence,  the  expression  of  a  luxurious 
lowland  is  duly  checked  by  the  severity  of 
its  mountain  barriers.  It  was  a  type  of 
the  Dorian  purpose  in  life — sternness,  like 
sea- water  infused  into  wine,  overtaking  a 
matter  naturally  rich,  at  the  moment  when 
fulness  may  lose  its  savor  and  expression. 
Amid  the  com  and  oleanders — com  *'  so 
tall,  close,  and  luxuriant,"  as  the  modern 
traveller  there  still  finds — it  was  visible  at 
last,  Lacedsemon,  xoeAfi  ^nafyrrij  **  hollow 
Sparta,"  under  the  sheltering  walls  of 
Taygotus,  the  broken  and  rugged  forms  of 
which  were  attributed  to  earthquake,  but 
without  proper  walls  of  its  own.  In  that 
natural  fastness,  or  trap,  or  falcon's  nest, 
it  had  no  need  of  them,  the  falcon  of  the 
land,  with  the  hamlets,  noXixyioL,  a  hun- 
dred and  more,  dispersed  over  it,  in  jeal- 
ously enforced  seclusion  from  one  another. 

From  the  first  he  notes  "  the  antiquated 
appearance"  of  Lacedsemon,  by  no  means 
a  **  growing"  pi  see,  always  rebuilding, 
remodelling,  itself,  after  the  newest  fa^- 
ion,  with  shapeless  suburbs  stretching 
further  and  further  on  every  side  of  it 
grown  too  large  perhaps,  as  Plato  threat- 
ens, to  be  a  body,  a  corporate  unity,  at 
all  :  not  that,  but  still,  and  to  the  last, 
itself  only  a  great  village,  a  solemn,  an- 
cient, mountain  village.  Even  here  of 
course  there  had  been  movement,  some 
sort  of  progress,  if  so  it  is  to  be  called, 
linking  limb  to  limb ;  but  long  ago. 
Originally  a  union  after  the  manner  of 
early    Rome    of  perhaps  three  or    four 
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neighboring  villages  which  had  never  lost 
their  physiognomy,  like  Rome  it  occnpied 
a  group  of  irregular  heights,  the  outermost 
roots  of  Taygetus,  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
or  mountain  torrent,  impetuous  enough  in 
winter,  a  series  of  wide  shallows  and  deep 
pools  in  the  blazing  summer.  It  was 
every  day  however,  all  the  year  round, 
that  LacedsBmonian  youth  plunged  itself 
in  the  Eurotas.  Hence,  from  this  circum- 
stance of  the  union  there  of  originally  dis- 
parate parts,  the  picturesque  and  expres- 
sive irregularity,  had  they  had  time  to 
think  tt  such,  of  the  **  city'*  properly  so 
termed,  the  one  open  place  or  street.  High 
Street,  or  Cwso — Aphetais  by  name, 
lined,  irregularly  again,  with  various  re- 
ligious and  other  monuments.  It  radiated 
on  all  sides  into  a  mazy  coil,  an  ambush, 
of  narrow  crooked  lanes,  up  and  down,  in 
which  attack  and  defence  would  neces- 
sarily bo  a  matter  of  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing. In  the  outskirts  lay  the  citizens' 
houses,  roomier  far  than  those  of  Athens, 
with  spacious,  walled  courts,  almost  in  the 
country.  Here^  in  contrast  to  the  homes 
of  Athens,  the  legitimate  wife  had  a  real 
.dignity,  the  unmarried  women  a  sin((ular 
freedom.  There  were  no  door-knockers  : 
you  shouted  at  the  outer  gate  to  be  let  in. 
Between  the  high  walls  lanes  passed  into 
country  roads,  sacred  ways  to  ancient 
sacro-sanct  localities,  Therapnse,  Amyclse, 
on  this  side  or  that,  under  the  shade  of 
mighty  plane-trees. 

Plato,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
gives  a  hint  that,  like  all  other  visible 
things,  the  very  trees — how  they  grow — 
exercise  an  aesthetic  influence  on  charac- 
ter. The  diligent  legislator  therefore 
would  have  his  preferences,  even  in  this 
matter  of  the  trees  under  which  the  citi- 
zens of  the  perfect  city  might  sit  down  to 
rest.  What  trees?  you  wonder.  The 
olive  *  the  laurel,  as  if  wrought  in  grandi- 
ose metal  ?  the  cypress  f  that  came  to  a 
wonderful  height  in  Dorian  Crete  ;  the 
oak  f  we  think  it  very  expressive  of  stren- 
uous national  character.  Well,  certainly 
the  plane-tree  for  one,  characteristic  tree 
of  Lacedsemon  then  and  now ;  a  very 
tranquil  and  tranquillizing  object  spread- 
ing its  level  or  gravely  curved  masses  on 
the  air,  as  regally  as  the  tree  of  Lebanon 
itself.  A  vast  srove  of  such  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  Lacedsemon  in  any 
distant  view  of  it ;  that,  and,  as  at  Athens, 
a  colossal  image,  older  than  the  days  of 


Pheidias ;  the  Demos  of  Lacedsemon,  it 
would  seem,  towering  visibly  above  the 
people  it  protected.  Below  those  mighty 
trees,  on  an  island  in  their  national  river, 
were  the  **  playing-fields,"  where  Lace- 
dsBmonian  youth  after  sacrifice  in  the 
Epheheum  delighted  others  rather  than 
itself  (no  ''  shirking"  was  allowed)  with  a 
sort  of  football,  under  rigorous  self-im- 
posed rules  —  tearing,  biting  —  a  sport, 
rougher  even  than  our  own,  et  mime  tres 
danpereuXf  as  our  Attic  neighbors,  the 
French,  say  of  the  English  game. 

They  were  orderly  enough  perforce,  the 
boys,  the  young  men,  within  the  city — 
seen,  but  not  heard,  except  under  regula- 
tions, when  they  made  the  best  music  in 
the  world.  Our  visitor  from  Athens  when 
he  saw  those  youthful  soldiers,  or  military 
students,  as  Xenophon  in  his  pretty  trea- 
tise on  the  polity  of  Lacedsemon  describes, 
walking  with  downcast  eyes,  their  hands 
meekly  hidden  in-  their  cloaks,  might  have 
thought  them  young  monks,  had  he 
known  of  such. 

A  little  mountain  town,  however  am- 
bitious, however  successful  in  its  ambition, 
would  hardly  be  expected  to  compete  with 
Athens,  or  Corinth,  itself  a  Dorian  state, 
in  art-production,  yet  had  not  only  ita 
characteristic  preferences  in  this  matter, 
in  plastic  and  literary  art,  but  had  also 
many  venerable  and  beautiful  buildings  to 
show.  The  Athenian  visitor,  who  is 
standing  now  in  the  central  space  of  Lace- 
daemon,  notes  here,  as  being  a  trait  also 
of  the  **  perfect  city"  of  academic  theory, 
that  precisely  because  these  people  find 
themselves  very  susceptible  to  the  influ- 
ences of  form,  and  color,  and  sound,  to 
external  aesthetic  influence,  but  have 
withal  a  special  purpose,  a  certain  strongly- 
conceived  disciplinary  or  ethic  ideal,  a 
peculiar  humor  therefore  prevails  among 
them,  a  self-denying  humor,  in  regard  to 
these  things.  Those  ancient  Pelopid 
princes,  from  whom  the  hereditary  kings 
of  historic  Lacedaemon,  come  back  from 
exile  into  their  old  home,  claim  to  be  de- 
scended, had  had  their  palaces  with  a  cer- 
tain Eomeric,  Asiatic  splendor,  of  wrought 
metal  and  the  like  ;  considerable  relics  of 
which  still  remained,  but  as  public  or  sa- 
cred property  now.  At  the  time  when 
Plato's  scholar  stands  before  them,  the 
houses  of  these  latter  historic  kings — two 
kings,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  al- 
ways reigning  together,  in  some  not  quite 
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dearlj  evolved  differentiation  of  the  tem- 
poral and  spiiitoal  functions — were  plain 
enough  :  the  royal  doors,  when  beggar  or 
courtier  approached  them,  no  daintier 
than  Lycurgus  had  prescribed  for  all  true 
Lacedssmonian  citizens ;  rude,  strange 
things  to  look  at,  fashioned  only,  like  the 
ceilings  within,  with  axe  and  saw,  of  old 
mountain  oak  or  pine  from  those  great 
Taygetan  forests,  whence  came  also  the 
abundant  iron,  which  this  stern  people  of 
iron  and  steel  had  superinduced  on  that 
earlier  dreamy  age  of  silver  and  gold  ;  of 
steel,  however^  admirably  tempered  and 
wrought  in  its  application  to  military  use, 
and  much  sought  after  throughout  Greece. 

Layer  upon  layer,  the  relics  of  those 
earlier  generations,  a  whole  succession  of 
remarkable  races,  lay  beneath  the  strenu- 
ous footsteps  of  the  present  occupants,  as 
there  was  old  poetic  legend  in  the  depths 
of  their  seemingly  so  practical  or  prosaic 
souls.  Nor  beneath  their  feet  only  :  the 
relics  of  their  worship,  their  sanctuaries, 
their  tombs,  their  very  houses,  were  part 
of  the  scenery  of  actual  life.  Our  young 
Platonic  visitor  from  Athens,  climbing 
through  those  narrow  winding  lanes,  and 
standing  at  length  on  the  open  platform 
of  the  Aphetais,  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  treasures,  modest  treasures,  of  ancient 
architecture,  dotted  irregularly  here  and 
there  about  him,  as  if  with  conscious  de- 
sign upon  picturesque  effect,  such  irregu- 
larities sometimes  carrying  in  them  the 
secret  of  expression,  an  accent  Old 
Alcman  for  one  had  been  alive  to  the 
poetic  opportunities  of  the  place  ;  boasts 
that  he  belongs  to  Laceda^mon,  *'  abound- 
ing in  sacred  tripods  ;"  that  it  was  here 
the  Heliconian  Muses  had  revealed  them- 
selves to  him.  If  the  private  abodes  even 
of  royalty  were  rude  it  was  only  that  the 
splendor  of  places  dedicated  to  religion 
and  the  state  might  the  mote  abound. 
Most  splendid  of  them  all,  the  Stoa 
PcekiUf  a  cloister  or  portico  with  painted 
walls,  to  which  the  spoils  of  the  Persian 
war  had  been  devoted,  ranged  its  pillars 
of  white  marble  on  one  side  of  the  central 
space  ;  on^the  other,  connecting  those  high 
memories  with  the  task  of  the  living,  lay 
the  CkoroSf  where,  at  the  OymnopcBdia^ 
the  Spartan  youth  danced  in  honor  of 
Apollo. 

Scattered  up  and  down  among  the 
monuments  of  victory  in  battle  were  the 
heroa^  tombs  or  chapels  of  the  heroes  who 


had  purchased  it  with  their  blood — ^Pau- 
panias,  Leonidas,  brought  home  from 
ThermopylcB  forty  years  after  hit  death. 
*' A  pillar,  too,"  says  Pausanias,  "is 
erected  here,  on  which  the  paternal  names 
are  inscribed  of  those  at  who  Thermopylfe 
sustained  the  attack  of  the  Medes." 
Hero  in  truth  all  deities  put  on  a  martial 
habit — Aphrodite,  the  Muses,  Eros  him- 
self, Athene  Chalcioecus,  Athene  of  the 
Brazen  House,  an  antioue  temple  tower- 
ing above  the  rest,  built  from  the  spoils 
of  some  victory  long  since  forgotten. 
The  name  of  the  artist  who  made  the  im- 
age of  the  tutelary  goddess  was  remem- 
bered  in  the  annals  of  early  Greek  art, 
Gitiadet,  a  native  of  Lacedesmon.  He 
had  composed  a  hymn  also  in  her  praise. 
Could  we  have  seen  the  place  he  had  re- 
stored rather  than  constructed,  with  its 
covering  of  mythological  reliefs  in  brass 
or  bronze,  perhaps  Homer's  descriptions 
of  a  seemingly  impossible  sort  of  metallic 
architecture  would  have  been  less  taxing 
to  his  reader's  imagination.  Those  who 
in  other  places  had  lost  their  tastes  amid 
the  facile  splendors  of  a  later  day,  might 
here  go  to  school  again. 

Throughout  Greece,  in  fact,  it  was  the' 
Doric  style  came  to  prevail  as  the  relig- 
ious or  hieratic  manner,  never  to  be  sur- 
passed for  that  purpose,  as  the  Gothic 
style  seems  likely  to  do  with  us.  Though 
it  is  not  exclusisely  the  invention  of  Doric 
men,  yet,  says  Miiller,  '^  the  Dorian  char- 
acter created  the  Dorian  architecture," 
and  he  notes  in  it,  especially,  the  severity 
of  the  perfectly  straight,  smartly  tapering 
line  of  its  column  ;  the  bold  projection  of 
the  capital  ;  the  alternation  there  of  long 
unornamented  plain  surfaces  with  nar- 
rower bands  of  decorated  work  ;  the  pro- 
found shadows ;  the  expression  of  secu- 
rity, of  harmony,  infused  throughout ;  the 
magnificent  pediment  crowning  the  whole, 
like  the  cornice  of  mountain  wall,  beyond, 
around,  and  above  it.  Standing  there  in 
the  Aphetais,  amid  these  venerable  works 
of  art,  the  visitor  could  not  forget  the 
natural  architecture  about  him.  As  the 
Dorian  genius  had  differentiated  itself 
from  the  common  Hellenic  type  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  so  here 
at  last,  in  its  final  and  most  characteristic 
home,  it  was  still  surrounded  by  them  : — 
6(t>fiVx  re  icai  KOikaiverai. 

We   know,    some    of    us,    what    wuch 
mountain     neighborhood    means.       The 
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wholesome  vip^or,  the  clearoesg  and  purity 
they  maintain  in  matters  sach  as  air,  light, 
water ;  how  their  presence  maltiplies  the 
contrasts,  the  element  of  light  and  shad- 
ow, in  things ;  the  nntonched  perfection 
of  the  minuter  ornament,  flower  or  crystal, 
they  permit  one  sparingly ;  their  re- 
proachful aloofness,  though  so  close  to  us, 
keeping  sensitive,  minds  at  least  in  a  sort 
of  moral  alliance  with  their  remoter  soli- 
tudes. ''  The  whole  life  of  the  Lacede- 
monian community,"  says  Mtiller,  "had 
a  secluded,  impenetrable,  and  secret  char- 
acter." You  couldn't  really  know  it  un- 
less you  were  of  it. 

A  system  which  conceived  the  whole  of 
life  as  matter  of  attention,  patience,  a 
fidelity  to  detail,  like  that  of  good  sol- 
diers and  musicians,  could  not  but  tell  also 
on  the  merest  handicrafts,  constituting 
them  in  the  fullest  sense  a  craft.  If  the 
money  of  Sparta  was,  or  had  recently 
been,  of  cnmorous  iron,  that  was  because 
its  trade  had  a  sufficient  variety  of  stock 
to  be  mainly  by  barter,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose the  maiket  (into  which,  like  our  own 
academic  youth  at  Oxford,  youne  Spartans 
were  forbidden  to  go)  full  enough  of  busi- 
ness— many  a  busy  workshop  in  those 
winding  lanes.  The  lower  arts  certainly 
no  true  Spartan  miffht  practise  ;  but  even 
Helots,  artisan  Helots,  would  have  more 
than  was  usual  elsewhere  of  that  sharpened 
intelligence  and  the  disciplined  hand  in 
such  labor,  which  really  dignify  those  who 
follow  it.  In  Athens  itself  certain  Lace- 
daemonian commodities  were  much  in  de- 
mand, things  of  military  service  or  for 
every-day  use,  turned  out  with  flawless 
adaptation  to  their  purpose. 

The  Helots,  then,  to  whom  this  busi- 
ness exclusively  belonged,  a  race  of  slaves, 
distinguishable  however  from  the  slaves  or 
serfs  who  tilled  the  land,  handing  on  their 
mastery  in  those  matters  in  a  kind  of 
guild,  father  to  son,  through  old-estab- 
lished families  of  flute-players,  wine-mix- 
ers, bakers,  and  the  like,  thus  left  their 
hereditAry  lords,  the  OtnB  Fleur-de'lises 
^to  borrow  an  expression  from  French 
feudalism)  in  unbroken  leisure,  to  perfect 
themselves  for  the  proper  functions  of 
gentlemen — leisure,  axoXi^.  in  the  two 
senses  of  the  word,  which  in  truth  involve 
one  another — their  whole  time  free,  to  be 
told  out  in  austere  schools.  Long  easeful 
nights,  with  more  than  enough  to  cat  and 
drink,  the  "  illiberal"  pleasures  of  appe- 


tite, as  Aristotle  and  Plato  agree  in  think- 
ing them,  are  of  course  the  appropriate 
reward  or  remedy  of  those  who  woik 
painfully  with  their  hands,  and  seem  to 
have  been  freely  conceded  to  those  Helots, 
who  by  concession  of  the  State,  from  first 
to  last  their  legal  owner,  were  in  domestic 
service,  and  sometimes  much  petted  in 
the  house,  though  by  no  means  fully  con- 
ceded to  the  **  golden  youth"  of  Lacedsd- 
mon — youth  of  gold,  or  gilded  steel.  The 
traditional  Helot,  drunk  perforce  to  dis- 
gust his  young  master  with  the  coarseness 
of  vice,  is  probably  a  fable  ;  and  there 
are  other  stories  full  of  a  touching  spirit 
of  natural  service,  of  submissiveness,  of 
an  instinctively  loyal  admiration  for  the 
brilliant  qualities  of  one  trained  perhaps 
to  despise  him,  by  which  the  servitor  must 
have  become,  in  his  measure,  actually  a 
sharer  in  them.  Just  here,  for  once,  we 
see  that  slavish  fjOog^  the  servile  range  of 
sentiment,  which  ought  to  accompany  the 
condition  of  slavery,  if  it  be  indeed,  as 
Aristotle  supposes,  one  of  the  natural  re- 
lationships between  man  and  man,  ideal- 
ized, or  Aesthetically  right,  pleasant  and 
proper ;  the  dper^,  or  "  best  possible  con- 
dition" of  the  young  servitor  as  such,  in- 
cluding a  sort  of  bodily  worship,  and  a 
willingness  to  share  the  keen  discipline 
which  had  developed  the  so  attractive  gal- 
lantry of  his  youthful  lords. 

A  great  wave,  successive  waves,  of  in- 
vasion, sufficiently  remote  to  have  lost  al- 
ready all  historic  truth  of  detail,  had  left 
them — these  Helots  and  the  Perioeci,  in 
the  country  round  about — thus  to  ser\o 
among  their  own  kinsmen,  though  so  closo 
to  them  in  lineage,  so  much  on  a  level 
with  their  masters  in  essential  physical 
qualities  that  to  the  last  they  could  never 
be  entirely  subdued  in  spirit.  Patient  mod- 
ern reseat ch,  following  the  track  of  a  deep- 
rooted  national  tradition  veiled  in  the 
mythological  figments  which  centre  in 
what  is  called  **  The  Return  of  the  Herac- 
lidaB,"  reveals  those  northern  immigrants 
or  invaders,  at  various  points  on  their 
way,  dominant  all  along  it,  from  a  certain 
deep  vale  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of 
Epirus  southward,  gradually  through  zone 
after  zone  of  more  temperate  lowland,  to 
reach  their  perfection,  highlanders  from 
first,  to  last,  in  this  mountain  ^*  hollow" 
of  Lacedsemon.  They  claim  supremacy, 
not  as  Dorian  invaders,  but  as  kinsmen  of 
the  old  Achfiean  princes  of  the  land  ;  yet 
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it  was  to  the  fact  of  conquest,  to  the  ueces- 
sity  of  maintaining  a  position  so  strained, 
like  that,  as  Aristotle  expressly  pointed 
out,  of  a  beleaguered  encampment  in  an 
enemy's  territory,  that  the  singular  insti- 
tutions of  Lacedesmon,  the  balf-military, 
half-monastic  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
this  so  gravely  beautiful  place,  had  been 
originally  due.  But  observe  ! — Its  moral 
and  political  system*  in  which  that  slavery 
was  so  significant  a  factor,  its  discipline, 
its  SBsthetic  and  other  scruples,  its  peculiar 
moral  fjOog^  having  long  before  our  Pla- 
tonic student  comes  thither  attained  its 
original  and  proper  ends,  survived,  therid 
is  the  point,  survived  as  an  end  in  itself, 
ns  a  matter  of  sentiment,  of  public  and 
perhaps  still  more  of  personal  pride, 
though  of  the  finer,  the  very  finest  sort, 
in  one  word  as  an  ideaL  Pericles,  as  you 
remember,  in  his  famous  vindication  of 
the  Athenian  system,  makes  his  hearers 
understand  that  the  ends  of  the  Lacedsd- 
monian  people  might  have  been  attained 
with  less  self-sacrifice  than  theirs.  But 
still,  there  it  remained,  rj  diaiTo.  ^(a^piiCTJ 
— the  genuine  Laconism  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians themselves,  their  traditional  con- 
ception of  life,  with  its  earnestness,  its 
precision  and  strength,  its  loyalty  to  its 
own  type,  its.  impassioned  completeness  ; 
a  spectacle,  ffisthetically^  at  least,  very  in- 
teresting, like  some  perfect  instrument 
shaping  to  what  they  visibly  were,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  people,  in  Greece,  in 
the  world. 

'*  Bodily  exercise, '*  gymnastic,  of 
course,  does  not  always  and  necessarily 
effect  the  like  of  that.  A  certain  per- 
fectly preserved  old  Roman  mosaic  pave- 
ment in  the  Lateran  Museum,  presents  a 
terribly  fresh  picture  of  the  results  of  an- 
other sort  of  ''training,"  the  monstrous 
development  by  a  cruel  art,  by  exercise, 
of  this  or  that  muscle,  changing  boy  or 
man  into  a  merely  mechanic  instrument 
with  which  his  breeders  might  make  money 
by  amusing  the  Roman  people.  Victor 
Hugo's  odious  dream  of  Vhomme  qui  riiy 
must  have  had  something  of  a  prototype 
among  those  old  Roman  gladiators.  Tne 
Lacedemonians,  says  Xenophon,  on  the 
other  hand,  dfwia)^^  dm6  re  rwv  aKeXQv 
Ka)  dTTO  x^^P<^v  Ka)  dnb  TpaxrjXov  yvfiva- 
^ovrai.  Here  too,  that  is  to  say,  they 
aimed  at,  they  found,  proportion,  Pythag- 
orean symmetry  or  music,  and  bold  as 
they  could  be  in  their  exercises  (it  was  a 


Lacedsemonian  who,  at  Olympia,  for  the 
first  time  threw  aside  the  heavy  girdle  and 
ran  naked  to  the  goal)  forbade  all  that 
was  likely  to  disfigure  tne  body.  Though 
we  must  not  suppose  all  ties  of  nature  rent 
asunder,  nor  all  connection  between  par- 
ents and  children  in  those  genial,  retired 
houses  at  an  end  in  very  early  life,  it  was 
ye«  a  strictly  public  education  which  began 
early  with  them,  and  with  a  very  clearly 
defined  programme,  conservative  of  an- 
cient traditional  and  unwritten  rules,  an 
aristocratic  education  for  the  few,  the  /t6- 
erales — **  liberals,"  as  we  may  say,  in 
that  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  it 
made  them  in  very  deed  the  lords,  the 
masters  of  those  they  were  meant  by  and 
by  to  rule  ;  masters  of  their  very  souls, 
of  their  imagination,  enforcing  on  them 
an  ideal  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  authority, 
thus  backing,  or  backed  by,  a  very  effec- 
tive organization  of  ''  the  power  of  the 
sword."  In  speaking  of  Lacedsemon,  you 
see,  it  comes  naturally  to  speak  out  of 
proportion,  it  might  seem,  of  its  youth 
and  the  education  of  its  youth.  But  in 
fact  if  you  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Lace- 
dsBmonian  youth,  you  may  conceive  Lace- 
demonian manhood  for  yourselves  ;  you 
see  already  what  the  boy,  the  youth,  so 
late  in  obtaining  his  majority,  in  becom- 
ing a  man,  came  to  be  in  the  action  of 
life,  and  on  the  battle-field.  ''  In  a  Doric 
state,"  says  Mtiller,  ''  education  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  government." 

A  young  Lacedsemonian  then  of  the 
privileged  class  left  his  home,  his  tender 
nurses  in  those  large,  ouiet  old  suburban 
houses  early,  for  a  public  school,  a  school- 
ing all  the  stricter  as  years  went  on,  to  be 
followed,  even  so,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
barrack-life,  the  temper  of  which,  a  sort 
of  military  monasticism  (it  must  be  re- 
peated), would  beset  him  to  the  end. 
Though  in  the  gymnasium  of  Lacedeor 
monia  no  idle  bystanders,  no — well  1  Pla- 
tonic loungers  after  truth  or  what  not — 
were  permitted,  yet  we  are  told,  neither 
there  nor  in  Sparta  generally,  neither  there 
nor  anywhere  else,  were  the  boys  per- 
mitted to  be  alone.  If  a  certain  love  of 
reserve,  of  seclusion  characterized  the 
Spartan  citizen  as  such,  that,  perhaps,  was 
the  cicatrice  of  that  early  wrench  from  a 
soft  home  into  the  imperative,  inevitable 
gaze  of  his  fellows,  broad,  searching,  mi- 
nute, his  regret  for,  his  desire  to  regain. 
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moral  and  mental  even  more  than  physical 
ease.  And  his  education  continued  late  ; 
he  could  seldom  think  of  marriage  till  the 
age  of  thirty.  Ethically  it  aimed  at  the 
reality,  astthetically  at  the  expression,  of 
reserved  power,  and  set  its  subject  early 
on  the  thought  of  his  personal  dignity,  of 
self-command,  in  the  artistic  way,  of  a 
good  musician,  a  good  soldier.  It  is 
noted  that  *'  the  general  accent  of  the 
Doric  dialect  has  itself  the  character  not 
of  question  or  entreaty,  but  of  command 
or  dictation."  The  place  of  deference, 
of  obedience,  was  large  in  the  education 
of  Lacedseroonian  youth  ;  and  they  never 
complained.  It  involved  however  for  the 
most  part,  as  with  ourselves,  the  govern- 
ment of  youth  by  itself  ;  an  implicit  sub- 
ordination of  the  younger  to  the  older,  in 
many  degrees.  Quite  early  in  life,  at 
school,  they  found  that  superiors  and  in- 
feriors, Sfiatoi  and  vnofieioveg,  there  really 
were  ;  and  their  education  proceeded  with 
systematic  boldness  on  that  fact.  'Etptiv^ 
fieWeipi]v  (fiSevvrjs  and  the  like — words, 
titles,  which  indicate  an  unflinching  elabo- 
ration of  the  attitudes  of  youthful  subor- 
dination and  command,  with  responsibility 
— remain  as  a  part  of  what  we  might  call 
their  "  public-school  slang."  Thev  ate 
together  **  in  their  divisions'' — dyekai — 
on  much  the  same  fare  every  day  at  a  sort 
of  messes ;  not  reclined,  like  lonians  or 
Asiatics,  but  like  heroes,  the  princely  males 
in  Homer,  sitting  upright  on  their  wooden 
benches;  were  *' inspected*'  frequently, 
and,  by  free  use  of  vivd  voce  examination 
''became  adepts  in  presence  of  mind," 
in  mental  readiness  and  vigor,  in  the  brief 
mode  of  speech  Plato  commends,  which 
took  and  has  kept  its  name  from  them  ; 
no  warm  baths  allowed  ;  a  daily  plunge 
in  their  river  required.  Yes  1  the  beauty 
of  these  most  beautiful  of  all  people  was 
a  male  beauty,  far  remote  from  feminine 
tenderness,  had  the  expression  of  a  certain 
ascisis  in  it,  was  like  unsweetened  wine. 
In  comparison  with  it  beauty  of  another 
type  might  seem  to  be  wanting  in  edge  or 
accent. 

And  they  could  be  silent.  Of  the  posi- 
tive uses  of  the  negation  of  speech,  like 
genuine  scholars  of  Pythagoras,  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  well  aware,  gaining 
strength  and  intensity  by  repression. 
Long  spaces  of  enforced  silence  had  doubt- 
less something  to  do  with  that  expressive 
brevity  of  utterance  which  could  be  also, 


when  they  cared,  so  inexpressive  of  what 
their  intentions  really  were  ;  something  to 
do  with  the  habit  of  mind  to  which  such 
speaking  would  come  naturally.  In  con- 
trast with  the  ceaseless  prattle  of  Athens, 
Lacediemonian  assemblies  lasted  as  short 
a  time  as  possible,  all  standing.  A  Lace- 
dsemonian  ambassador  being  asked  in 
whose  name  he  was  come,  replies  :  '*  In 
the  name  of  the  State,  if  I  succeed  ;  if 
I  fail,  in  my  own."  What  they  lost  in 
extension  they  gained  in  depth. 

Had  our  traveller  been  tempted  to  ask 
a  young  Lacedaemonian  to  return  his  visit 
at  Athens,  permission  would  have  been 
refused  him.  He  belonged  to  a  com- 
munity bent  above  all  things  on  keeping 
indelibly  its  own  proper  color.  Its  more 
strictly  mental  education  centred,  in  fact, 
in  a  faithful  training  of  the  memory,  again 
in  the  spirit  of  Pythagoras,  in  regard  to 
what  seemed  best  worth  remembering. 
Hard  and  practical  as  Lacedtemonians 
might  seem,  they  lived  nevertheless  very 
much  by  imagination  ;  and  to  train  the 
memory,  to  preoccupy  their  minds  with 
the  past,  as  in  our  own  classic  or  historic 
culture  of  youth,  was  in  reality  to  develop 
a  vigorous  imagination.  In  music,  /aov- 
anci^,  as  they  conceived  it,  there  would 
be  no  strictly  selfish  reading,  writing  or 
listening ;  and  if  there  was  little  a  I^ce- 
daemonlan  lad  had  to  read  or  write  at  all. 
he  had  much  to  learn,  like  a  true  con- 
servative, bv  heart :  those  unwritten  laws 
of  which  the  Council  of  Elders  was  the 
authorized  depositary,  and  on  which  the 
whole  public  procedure  of  the  State  de- 
pended ;  the  archaic  forms  of  religions 
worship  ;  the  names  of  their  kings,  of 
victors  in  their  games  or  in  battle  ;  the 
brief  record  of  great  events  ;  the  oracles 
they  had  received ;  the  rketrai,  from 
Lycnrgus  downward,  composed  in  metri- 
cal LacedsBmonian  Greek  ;  their  history 
and  law,  in  fact,  actually  set  to  music,  by 
Terpander  and  others,  it  was  said.  What 
the  Lacedcemonian  learned  by  heart  he 
was  for  the  most  part  to  sing ;  and  we 
catch  a  fflimpse,  an  echo,  of  their  boys  in 
school  chanting  :  one  of  the  things  in  old 
Greece  one  would  have  liked  best  to  see 
and  hear — youthful  beauty  and  strength  in 
perfect  service  ;  a  manifestation  of  the 
true  and  genuine  Hellenism,  though  it 
may  make  one  think  of  the  novices  at 
school  in  some  Gothic  cloister,  of  our 
own   old    English  schools,    nay,   of   the 
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young  LacedsBmonian's  cousins  at  Sion, 
singing  there  the  law  and  its  praises. 

The  Platonic  student  of  the  ways  of  the 
Lacediemonians  observes  then,  is  inter- 
ested in  observing,  that  their  education^ 
which  indeed  makes  no  sharp  distinction 
between  mental  and  bodily  exercise,  re- 
sults as  it  had  begun  in  *'  music" — ends 
with  body,  mind,  memory  above  all,  at 
their  finest,  on  great  show- days,  in  the 
dance.  Austere,  self-denying  LacedsBmon 
had  in  fact  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in 
Greece,  in  part  scooped  out  boldly  on  the 
hill-side,  built  partly  of  enormous  blocks 
of  stone,  the  foundations  of  which  may 
still  be  seen.  We  read  what  Plato  says 
in  Tke  Bepxihlie  of  "  imitations,"  of  the 
imitative  arts,  imitation  reaching,  of 
course,  its  largest  development  on  the 
stage,  and  are  perhaps  surprised  at  the 
importance  he  assigns,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  culture,  to  a  matter  of 
that  kind.  But  here  as  elsewhere  to  see 
was  to  understand.  We  should  have  un- 
derstood Plato's  drift  in  his  long  criticism 
and  defence  of  imitative  art,  his  careful 
system  of  rules  concerning  it,  could  we 
have  aeen  the  famous  dramatic  Lacedie. 
monian  dancing.  They  danced  a  theme, 
a  subject.  A  complex  and  elaborate  art 
this  must  necessarily  have  been,  but,  as 
we  may  gather,  as  concise,  direct,  eco- 
nomically expressive,  in  all  its  varied  sound 
and  motion,  as  those  swift,  brief,  lightly 
girt,  impromptu  Lacedaemonian  sayings. 
With  no  movement  of  voice  or  hand  or 
foot,  noLpaXundfiBvov^  unconsidered,  as 
Plato  forbids,  it  was  the  perfect  flower  of 
their  correction,  of  that  minute  patience 
and  care  which  ends  in  a  perfect  expres- 
siveness ;  not  a  note,  a  glance,  a  touch 
but  told  obediently  in  the  promotion  of  a 
firmly  grasped  mental  conception  ;  as  in 
that  Defect  poetry  or  sculpture  or  paint- 
ing, in  which  '*  the  finger  of  the  master  is 
on  every  part  of  his  work."  We  have 
nothing  really  like  it,  and  to  comprehend 
it  must  remember  that,  though  it  took 
place  in  part  at  least  on  the  stage  of  a 
theatre — was  in  fact  a  ballet-^ance,  it  had 
also  the  character  both  of  a  liturgical  ser- 
vice and  of  a  military  inspection  ;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  its  severity  of  rule,  was  a 
natural  expression  of  the  delight  of  all  who 
took  part  in  it. 

So  perfect  a  spectacle  the  gods  them- 
selves might  be  thought  pleased  to  wit- 
ness ;  were  in  consequence  presented  with 


it  as  an  important  element  in  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  whose 
life  religion  had  even  a  larger  part  than 
with  the  other  Greeks,  conspicuously  re- 
ligious, SenftdoLiiiovegt  involved  in  religion 
or  superstition,  as  the  Greeks  generally 
were.  More  closely  even  than  their  so 
scrupulous  neighbors  they  associated  the 
State,  its  acts  and  officers,  with  a  religious 
sanction,  religious  usages,  theories,  tradi- 
tions. While  the  responsibilities  of  secu- 
lar government  lay  upon  the  Ephors,  those 
mysteriously  dual,  at  first  sight  useless, 
and  yet  so  sanctimoniously  observed  kings, 
*'  of  the  house  of  Heracles,"  with  some- 
thing of  the  splendor  of  the  Old  Achssan 
or  Homeric  kings,  in  life  as  also  in  death, 
the  splendid  funerals,  the  passionate  ar- 
chaic laments  which  then  followed  them, 
were  in  fact  of  spiritual  or  priestly  rank, 
the  living  and  active  centre  of  a  poetic  re- 
ligious system,  binding  them  '*  in  a  benefi- 
cent connection"  to  the  past,  and  in  the 
present  with  special  closeness  to  the  oracle 
of  Delphi. 

Of  that  catholic  or  general  centre  of 
Greek  religion  the  Lacediemonians  were 
the  hereditary  and  privileged  guardians, 
as  also  the  peculiar  people  of  Apollo,  the 
god  of  Delphi ;  but  observe  also,  of  Apol- 
lo in  a  peculiar  development  of  his  deity. 
In  the  dramatic  business  of  Lacedsamon, 
centring  in  those  almost  liturgical  dances, 
there  was  little  comic  acting.  The  fond- 
ness of  the  slaves  for  buffoonery  and  loud 
laughter  was  to  their  master,  who  had  no 
taste  for  the  like,  a  reassuring  note  of  his 
superiority.  He  therefore  indulged  them 
in  it  on  occasion,  and  you  might  fancy 
that  the  religion  of  a  people  so  strenuous, 
ever  so  full  of  their  dignity,  must  have 
been  a  religion  of  gloom.  It  was  other- 
wise. The  Lacedsdmonians,  like  those 
monastic  persons  of  whom  they  so  often 
remind  one,  as  a  matter  of  fact  however 
surprising,  were  a  very  cheerful  people  ; 
and  the  religion  of  which  they  had  so 
much,  deeply  imbued  everywhere  with  an 
optimism  as  of  hopeful  youth,  encouraged 
that  disposition,  was  above  all  a  religion 
of  sanity.  The  observant  Platonic  visitor 
might  have  taken  note  that  something  of 
that  purgation  of  religious  thought  and 
sentiment,  of  its  expression  in  literature, 
recommended  in  Plato's  Republic  had 
been  already  quietly  effected  here  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  cheerful  day- 
light in  men*s  tempers. 
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Id  f  artheraoce  then  of  moh  a  religion 
of  sanity,  of  that  harmony  of  functions, 
which  is  the  Aristotelian  definition  of 
health,  Apollo,  sanest  of  the  national  gods, 
became  also  the  tribal  or  home  god  el 
Lacedsemon.  That  common  Greex  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  they  made  especially  their 
own  ;  but  (just  here  is  the  noticeable 
point)  with  a  marked  preference  for  the 
noman  element  in  him,  for  the  mental 
powers  of  his  being  over  those  elementary 
or  natural  forces  of  production,  which  he 
also  mystically  represents,  and  which  re- 
sulted sometimes  in  an  orgiastic,  an  unin- 
tellectual,  or  even  an  immoral  service. 
He  remains  youthful  and  unmarried.  In 
cpngruity  with  this,  it  is  observed  that,  in 
a  quasi-Roman  worship,  abstract  qualities 
and  relationships,  ideals,  become  sub- 
sidiary objects  of  religious  consideration 
around  him,  such  as  sleep,  death,  fear, 
fortune,  laughter  even.  Nay,  other  gods 
also  are,  so  to  speak,  Apollinized,  adapted 
to  the  Apolline  presence ;  Aphrodite 
armed.  Enyalins  in  fetters,  perhaps  that 
he  may  never  depart  thence.  Amateurs 
everywhere  of  the  virile  element  in  life, 
the  Lacedeemonians,  in  fact,  impart  to  all 
things  an  intellectual  character.  Adding 
a  strenuous  lo^ic  to  seemingly  animal  in- 
stincts, for  them  courage  itself  becomes, 
as  for  the  strictly  philosophic  mind  at 
Athens,  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  an  intel- 
lectual condition,  a  form  of  right  knowl- 
edge. 

ouch  assertion  of  the  consciously  human 
interest  in  a  religion  based  originally  on  a 
preoccupation  with  the  unconscious 
forces  of  nature,  was  exemplified  in  the 
great  religious  festival  of  Lacedssmon. 
As  a  spectator  of  the  Hyacinthia^  our 
Platonic  student  would  have  found  him- 
self one  of  a  larffe  body  of  strangers  gath- 
ered  together  from  Lacedasmon  and  its 
dependent  towns  and  villages  within  the 
ancient  precincts  of  Amyclse,  at  the  season 
between  spring  and  summer  when  under 
the  first  fierce  heat  of  the  year  the  abun- 
dant hyacinths  fade  from  the  fields.  Blue 
fiowers,  you  remember,  are  the  rarest,  to 
many  eyes  the  loveliest ;  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians with  their  guests  were  met  to- 
gether to  celebrate  the  death  of  the  hapless 
lad  who  had  lent  his  name  to  them,  Hya- 
cinthns,  son  of  Apollo,  or  son  of  an  an- 
cient mortal  kin^  who  bad  reigned  in  this 
very  place  ;  in  either  case,  greatly  beloved 
of  the  god,  who  had  slain  him  by  sad  ac- 


cident as  they  played  at  quoits  together 
delightfully,  to  his  immense  sorrow. 
That  Boreas  (the  north-wind)  had  ma- 
liciously miscarried  the  discus,  is  a  circum- 
stance we  hardly  need  to  remind  us  that 
we  have  here,  of  course,  only  one  of  many 
tramparent,  unmistakable  parables  or  Isym- 
bols  of  the  great  solar  change,  so  sudden 
in  the  south,  like  the  story  of  Proserpine, 
Adonis,  and  the  like.  But  here,  more 
completely  perhaps  than  in  any  other  of 
those  stories,  the  primary  elemental  sense 
had  obscured  itself  behind  its  really  tragic 
analogue  in  human  life,  behind  the  figure 
of  the  dying  youth.  We  know  little  of 
the  details  of  the  feast :  incidentally,  that 
Apollo  was  vested  on  the  occasion  in  a 
purple  robe,  brought  in  ceremony  from 
Lacedadmon,  woven  there,  Pausanias  tells 
us,  in  a  certain  house  called  from  that  cir- 
cumstance *'  Chiton.'*  You  may  remem- 
ber how  sparing  these  Lacedsemonians 
were  of  such  dyed  raiment,  of  any  but 
the  natural  and  virgin  coloring  of  the 
fleece ;  that  purple  or  red,  however,  was 
the  color  of  their  royal  funerals,  as  indeed 
AmyclsB  itself  was  famous  for  purple  stuffs 
— Amydm  vestea.  As  the  general  order 
of  the  feast  we  discern  clearly  a  single  day 
of  somewhat  shrill  gayety  between  two 
days  of  significant  mourning,  not  unlike 
the  feast  of  All  Souls'  Day,  directed  from 
mimic  grief  for  a  mythic  object,  to  a 
really  sorrowful  commemoration  by  the 
whole  Lacedsemonian  people — each  sepa- 
rate family  for  its  own  deceased  members. 
It  was  so  again  with  those  other  youth- 
ful demi-gods,  the  Dioscuri,  themselves 
also,  in  old  heroic  time,  resident  in  this 
venerable  place  :  Amydm  fratres^  fra- 
ternal leaders  of  the  Lacedaemonian  peo- 
ple. Their  statues  at  this  date  were  nu- 
merous in  Laconia  ;  and  the  docana^  primi- 
tive symbols  of  them,  those  two  upriglt 
beams  of  wood  carried  to  battle  before  tie 
two  kings,  until  it  happened  that  through 
their  secret  enmity  a  certain  battle  wh?) 
lost,  after  which  one  king  only  proceeded 
to  the  field,  and  one  part  only  of  that 
token  of  fraternity,  the  other  remaining 
at  Sparta.  Well  I  they  were  two  stars, 
you  Know,  at  their  original  birth  in  men's 
minds,  Gemini^  virginal  fresh  stars  of 
dawn,  rising  and  setting  alternately — 
those  two,  half-earthly,  half  celestial, 
brothers,  one  of  whom,  Polynices,  was 
immortal.  The  other,  Castor,  the  young- 
er, subject  to  old  age  and  death,  had  fallen 
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in  battle,  was  foand  breathing  bis  last ; 
whereupon  Polynices,  at  his  own  prayer, 
was  permitted  to  die  :  with  nndying  fra- 
ternal affection,  had  foregone  one  moiety 
of  his  privilege,  and  lay  in  the  grave  for  a 
day  in  his  brother's  stead,  bat  shone  oat 
again  on  the  morrow  ;  the  brothers  thu^ 
ever  coming  and  going,  interchangeably, 
bat  both  alike  gifted  now  with  immortal 
yoath. 

In  their  origin,  then,  very  obvioasly 
elemental  deities,  they  were  thus  become 
almost  wholly  humanized,  fraternized,  with 
the  Lacedsemonian  people,  their  closest 
friends  of  the  whole  celestial  company 
visitors  as  fond  legend  told  at  their  very 
hearths,  found  warming  themselves  in  the 
half  light  at  their  rude  fire-side.  Them- 
selves thus  visible  on  occasion,  at  all  times 
in  devout  art,  they  were  the  starry  patrons 
of  all  that  youth  was  proud  of,  delighted 
in,  horsemanship,  games,  battle  ;  and  al- 
ways with  that  profound  fraternal  senti- 
ment. Brothers,  comrades,  who  could 
not  live  without  one  another,  they  were 
the  most  fitting  patrons  of  a  place  in 
which  friendship,  comradeship  like  theirs, 
came  to  so  much.  Lovers  of  youth  they 
remained,  those  enstarred  types  of  it,  ar- 
rested thus  at  that  moment  of  miraculous 
good  fortune  as  a  consecration  of  that 
clean,  youthful  friendship,  ^*  passing  even 
the  love  of  woman,"  which  by  system, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  their  founder's 
name  elaborated  into  a  kind  of  art,  be- 
came an  elementary  part  of  education. 
A  part  of  their  duty  and  discipline,  it  was 
also  their  great  solace  and  encouragement. 
The  beloved  and  the  lover,  side  by  side 
through  their  long  days  of  eager  labor, 
and  their  brief  nights  of  delightful  rest, 
above  all  on  the  battle-field,  became  re- 
spectively, alrri^y  the  hearer,  and  eloTCvi/j' 
Ao^,  the  inspirer  ;  the  elder  inspiring  the 
younger  with  his  own  strength  and  noble 
taste  in  things. 

What,  it  has  been  asked,  what  was  there 
to  occupy  persons  of  the  privileged  class 
in  LacedsBmon  from  morning  to  night, 
thus  cut  off  as  they  were  from  politics  and 
business,  and  many  of  the  common  inter- 
ests of  men's  lives  ?  Our  Platonic  visitor 
would  have  asked  rather.  Why  this  stren- 
uous task* work,  day  after  day  ;  why  this 
loyalty  to  a  system,  so  costly  to  you  indi- 
vidually, though  it  may  be  thought  to 
have  survived  its  original  purpose  ;  this 
laborious,  endless,  education,  which  does 


not  propose  to  give  you  anything  very 
useful  or  enjoyable  in  itself  ?  An  intelli- 
gent young  Spartan  might  have  replied  : 
*  *  To  the  end  that  I  myself  may  be  a  per- 
fect work  of  art,  issuing  thus  into  the  eyes 
of  all  Greece."  He  might  have  observed 
— we  may  safely  observe  for  him — that 
the  institutions  of  his  country,  whose  he 
was,  had  a  beauty  in  themselves,  as  we 
may  observe  also  of  some,  at  least,  of  our 
own  institutions,  educational  or  religious  : 
that  they  bring  out,  for  instance,  the  lights . 
and  shadows  of  human  character,  and  re- 
lieve the  present  by  maintaining  in  it  an 
ideal  sense  of  the  past.  He  might  have 
added  that  be  had  his  friendships  to  solace 
him  ;  and  to  encourage  him,  the  sense  of 
honor. 

Honor,  friendship,  loyalty  to  the  ideal 
of  the  past,  himself  as  a  work  of  art ! 
There  was  much  of  course  in  his  answer. 
Yet  still  after  all,  to  understand,  to  be 
capable  of  such  motives,  was  itself  but  a 
result  of  that  exacting  discipline  of  char- 
acter we  are  trying  to  account  for ;  and 
the  question  still  recurs,  Cui  bono  ?  Why, 
with  no  prospect  of  Israel's  reward,  are 
you  as  scrupulous,  minute,  self  taxing,  as 
he  ?  A  tincture  of  asceticism  in  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  rule  may  remind  ns  again  of  the 
monasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
then,  monastic  severity  was  for  the  purg- 
ing of  a  troubled  conscience,  or  for  the 
hope  of  an  immense  prize,  neither  of 
which  conditions  is  to  be  supposed  here. 
In  fact  the  surprise  of  St.  Paul,  as  a  prac- 
tical man,  at  the  slightness  of  the  reward 
for  which  a  Greek  spent  himself,  natural 
as  it  is  about  all  pagan  perfection,  is  espe- 
cially applicable  about  these  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  indeed  had  actually  invented 
that  so  corruptible  and  essentially  worth- 
less parsley  crown  in  place  of  the  more 
tangible  prizes  of  an  earlier  age.  Strange 
people  !  Where,  precisely,  may  be  the 
spring  of  action  in  you,  who  are  so  severe 
to  yourselves  ;  you  who,  in  the  words  of 
Plato's  supposed  objector  that  the  rulers 
of  the  ideal  state  are  not  to  be  envied, 
have  nothing  you  can  really  call  your 
own  ;  and  are  like  hired  servants  in  your 
own  houses  :  qui  manducatis  panem  do' 
loris  f 

Another  day-dream,  you  may  say,  about 
those  obscure  ancient  people,  it  was  ever 
so  difficult  really  to  know,  who  had  hid- 
den their  actual  life  with  so  much  success  ; 
but  certainly  a  quite  natural  dream  upon 
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it  was  to  the  fact  of  conquest,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  maintainiog  a  position  so  strained, 
like  that,  as  Aristotle  expressly  pointed 
oat,  of  a  heleagaered  encampment  in  an 
enemy's  territory,  that  the  singular  insti- 
tutions of  Lacedsdmon,  the  half- military, 
half-monastic  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
this  so  gravely  beautiful  place,  had  been 
originally  due.  But  observe  I — Its  moral 
and  political  system*  in  which  that  slavery 
was  so  signiOcant  a  factor,  its  discipline, 
its  lesthetio  and  other  scruples,  its  peculiar 
moral  ^Oog,  having  long  before  our  Pla- 
tonic student  comes  thither  attained  its 
original  and  proper  ends,  survived,  there 
is  the  point,  survived  as  an  end  in  itself, 
as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  of  public  and 
perhaps  still  more  of  personal  pride, 
though  of  the  finer,  the  very  finest  sort, 
in  one  word  as  an  ideal.  Pericles,  as  you 
remember,  in  his  famous  vindication  of 
the  Athenian  system,  makes  his  hearers 
understand  that  the  ends  of  the  Lacedse- 
monian  people  might  have  been  attained 
with  less  self-sacrifice  than  theirs.  But 
still,  there  it  remained,  fj  diaira  ^cjptKrj 
— the  genuine  Laconism  of  the  Lacede- 
monians themselves,  their  traditional  con- 
ception of  life,  with  its  earneetness,  its 
precision  and  strength,  its  loyalty  to  its 
own  type,  its.  impassioned  completeness  ; 
a  spectacle,  sesthetically^  at  least,  very  in- 
teresting, like  some  perfect  instrument 
shaping  to  what  they  visibly  were,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  people,  in  Greece,  in 
the  world. 

**  Bodily  exercise, ''  gymnastic,  of 
course,  does  not  always  and  necessarily 
effect  the  like  of  that.  A  certain  per- 
fectly preserved  old  Roman  mosaic  pave- 
ment in  the  Lateran  Museum,  presents  a 
terribly  fresh  picture  of  the  results  of  an- 
other sort  of  *^  training,"  the  monstrous 
development  by  a  cruel  art,  by  exercise, 
of  this  or  that  muscle,  changing  boy  or 
man  into  a  merely  mechanic  instrument 
with  which  his  breeders  might  make  money 
by  amusing  the  Roman  people.  Victor 
Hugo's  odious  dream  of  Vhomme  qui  rit, 
must  have  had  something  of  a  prototype 
among  those  old  Roman  gladiators.  The 
Lacedcemonians,  says  Xenophon,  on  the 
other  hand,  6fwt<t)g,  drrd  re  rdv  aicekuv 
Kai  d.710  ^expGiv  Ka\  and  rpaxrj^ov  yvfiva- 
^oVTai,  Here  too,  that  is  to  say,  they 
aimed  at,  they  found,  proportion,  Pythag- 
orean  symmetry  or  music,  and  bold  as 
they  could  be  in  their  exercises  (it  was  a 


Lacedsemonian  who,  at  Olympia,  for  the 
first  time  threw  aside  the  heavy  girdle  and 
ran  naked  to  the  goal)  forbade  all  that 
was  likely  to  disfigure  the  body.  Though 
we  must  not  suppose  all  ties  of  nature  rent 
asunder,  nor  all  connection  between  par- 
ents and  children  in  those  genial,  retired 
houses  at  an  end  in  very  early  life,  it  was 
yet  a  strictly  public  education  which  began 
early  with  them,  and  with  a  very  clearly 
defined  programme,  conservative  of  an- 
cient traditional  and  unwritten  rules,  an 
aristocratic  education  for  the  few,  the  lHh- 
erales — "  liberals,"  as  we  may  say,  in 
that  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  it 
made  them  in  very  deed  the  lords,  the 
masters  of  those  they  were  meant  by  and 
by  to  rule  ;  masters  of  their  very  souls, 
of  their  imagination,  enforcing  on  them 
an  ideal  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  authority, 
thus  backing,  or  backed  by,  a  very  effec- 
tive organization  of  **the  power  of  the 
sword."  In  speaking  of  Lacedsemon,  you 
see,  it  comes  naturally  to  speak  out  of 
proportion,  it  might  seem,  of  its  youth 
and  the  education  of  its  youth.  But  in 
fact  if  you  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Lace- 
demonian youth,  you  may  conceive  Lace- 
demonian manhood  for  yourselves  ;  yon 
see  already  what  the  boy,  the  youth,  so 
late  in  obtaining  his  majority,  in  becom- 
ing a  man,  came  to  be  in  the  action  of 
life,  and  on  the  battle-field.  *'  In  a  Doric 
state,"  says  MUller,  *' education  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  government." 

A  young  Lacedemonian  then  of  the 
privileged  class  left  his  homo,  his  tender 
nurses  in  those  large,  ouiet  old  suburban 
houses  early,  for  a  public  school,  a  school- 
ing all  the  stricter  as  years  went  on,  to  be 
followed,  even  so,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
barrack-life,  the  temper  of  which,  a  sort 
of  military  monasticism  (it  must  be  re- 
peated), would  beset  him  to  the  end. 
Though  in  the  gymnasium  of  Lacede^ 
monia  no  idle  bystanders,  no — well  !  Pla- 
tonic loungers  after  truth  or  what  not — 
were  permitted,  yet  we  are  told,  neither 
there  nor  in  Sparta  generally,  neither  thero 
nor  anywhere  else,  were  the  boys  per- 
mitted to  be  alone.  If  a  certain  love  of 
reserve,  of  seclusion  characterized  the 
Spartan  citizen  as  such,  that,  perhaps,  was 
the  cicatrice  of  that  early  wrench  from  a 
soft  home  into  the  imperative,  inevitable 
gaze  of  his  fellows,  broad,  searching,  mi- 
nute, his  regret  for,  his  desire  to  regain. 
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moral  and  mental  even  more  than  physical 
ease.  And  his  education  continaed  late  ; 
he  could  seldom  think  of  marriage  till  the 
age  of  thirty.  Ethically  it  aimed  at  the 
reality,  icsthetically  at  the  expression,  of 
reserved  power,  and  set  its  subject  early 
on  the  thought  of  his  personal  dignity,  of 
self-command,  in  the  artistic  way,  of  a 
good  musician,  a  good  soldier.  It  is 
noted  that  '*  the  general  accent  of  the 
Doric  dialect  has  itself  the  character  not 
of  question  or  entreaty,  but  of  command 
or  dictation."  The  place  of  deference, 
of  obedience^  was  large  in  the  education 
of  Lacedsemonian  youth  ;  and  they  never 
complained.  It  involved  however  for  the 
most  part,  as  with  ourselves,  the  govern- 
ment of  youth  by  itself  ;  an  implicit  sub- 
ordination of  the  younger  to  the  older,  in 
many  degrees.  Quite  early  in  life,  at 
school,  they  found  that  superiors  and  in- 
feriors, SfjLfiioi,  and  vnoiieioVEi^  there  really 
were  ;  and  their  education  proceeded  with 
systematic  boldness  on  that  fact.  'Eipriv, 
fuXXeipTjv  <Tt6evvi]g  and  the  like — words, 
titles,  which  indicate  an  unflinching  elabo- 
ration of  the  attitudes  of  youthful  subor- 
dination and  command,  with  responsibility 
—remain  as  a  part  of  what  we  might  call 
their  '^  public-school  slang/'  They  ate 
together  **  in  their  divisions" — dyiAai — 
on  much  the  same  fare  every  day  at  a  sort 
of  messes ;  not  reclined,  like  lonians  or 
Asiatics,  but  like  heroes,  the  princely  males 
in  Homer,  sitting  upright  on  their  wooden 
benches  ;  were  *'  inspected"  frequently, 
and,  by  free  use  of  vivd  voce  examination 
*'  became  adepts  in  presence  of  mind," 
in  mental  readiness  and  vigor,  in  the  brief 
mode  of  speech  Plato  commends,  which 
took  and  has  kept  its  name  from  them  ; 
no  warm  baths  allowed  ;  a  daily  plunge 
in  their  river  required.  Yes  !  the  beauty 
of  these  most  beautiful  of  all  people  was 
a  male  beauty,  far  remote  from  feminine 
tenderness,  had  the  expression  of  a  certain 
(uchis  in  it,  was  like  unsweetened  wine. 
In  comparison  with  it  beauty  of  another 
type  might  seem  to  be  wanting  in  edge  or 
accent. 

And  they  could  be  silent.  Of  the  posi- 
tive uses  of  the  negation  of  speech,  like 
genuine  scholars  of  Pythagoras,  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians  were  well  aware,  gaining 
strength  and  intensity  by  repression. 
Long  spaces  of  enforced  silence  had  doubt- 
less something  to  do  with  that  expressive 
brevity  of  utterance  which  could  be  also, 


when  they  cared,  so  inexpressive  of  what 
their  intentions  really  were  ;  something  to 
do  with  the  habit  of  mind  to  which  such 
speaking  would  come  naturally.  In  con- 
trast with  the  ceaseless  prattle  of  Athens, 
Lacedsemonian  assemblies  lasted  as  shoit 
a  time  as  possible,  all  standing.  A  Lace- 
deemonian  ambassador  being  asked  in 
whose  name  he  was  come,  replies  :  '*  In 
the  name  of  the  State,  if  I  succeed  ;  if 
I  fail,  in  my  own."  What  they  lost  in 
extension  they  gained  in  depth. 

Had  our  traveller  been  tempted  to  ask 
a  young  Lacedflsmonian  to  return  his  visit 
at  Athens,  permission  would  have  been 
refused  him.  He  belonged  to  a  com- 
munity bent  above  all  things  on  keeping 
indelibly  its  own  proper  color.  Its  more 
strictly  mental  education  centred,  in  fact, 
in  a  faithful  training  of  the  memory,  again 
in  the  spirit  of  Pythagoras,  in  regard  to 
what  seemed  best  worth  remembering. 
Hard  and  practical  as  Lacediemonians 
might  seem,  they  lived  nevertheless  very 
much  by  imagination  ;  and  to  train  the 
memory,  to  preoccupy  their  minds  with 
the  past,  as  in  our  own  classic  or  historic 
culture  of  youth,  was  in  reality  to  develop 
a  vigorous  imagination.  In  music,  pLOV- 
aiKi^f  as  they  conceived  it,  there  would 
be  no  strictly  selfish  reading,  writing  or 
listening  ;  and  if  there  was  little  a  I^ce- 
daemonian  lad  had  to  read  or  write  at  all, 
he  had  much  to  learn,  like  a  true  con- 
servative, by  heart :  those  unwritten  laws 
of  which  the  Council  of  Elders  was  the 
authorised  depositary,  and  on  which  the 
whole  public  procedure  of  the  State  de- 
pended ;  the  archaic  forms  of  religious 
worship  ;  the  names  of  their  kings,  of 
victors  in  their  games  or  in  battle  ;  the 
brief  record  of  great  events  ;  the  oracles 
they  had  received ;  the  rhetrai,  from 
Lycurgus  downward,  composed  in  metri- 
cal Lacedsemonian  Greek  ;  their  history 
and  law,  in  fact,  actually  set  to  music,  by 
Terpander  and  others,  it  was  said.  What 
the  Lacedtemonian  learned  by  heart  he 
was  for  the  most  part  to  sing  ;  and  we 
catch  a  glimpse,  an  echo,  of  their  boys  in 
school  chanting  :  one  of  the  things  in  old 
Greece  one  would  have  liked  best  to  see 
and  hear — ^youthful  beauty  and  strength  in 
perfect  service  ;  a  manifestation  of  the 
true  and  genuine  Hellenism,  though  it 
may  make  one  think  of  the  novices  at 
school  in  some  Gothic  cloister,  of  our 
own   old    English  schools,   nay,   of   the 
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XXV. 

*'  Catch  the  idle  winds  as  they  lag  at  play. 

That  in  toil  they  may  take  their  share, 
And  round  and  roand  dip  ray  foamless  way 

Through  the  sea  of  the  shoreless  air. 

XXVL 

*'  I  shall  listen,  hushed,  to  the  stars  at  night, 

Shall  abide  betwixt  earth  and  sky  : 
While  one  lives  and  works  at  a  lofty  height, 

One  may  change,  but  one  does  not  die. 

XXVIL 

'*  In  the  stream  you  love,  I  may  find  a  home, 

Where  the  quince  by  the  miller's  door 
Floats  flowers  as  white  as  his  unsluiced  foam, 

Or  the  meal  on  his  powdered  floor. 

XXVIII. 

'*  And  there  I  shall  live  in  the  mill-wheePs  chase. 

And  sweat  in  the  mid-day  heat ; 
But  the  spray  of  my  making  will  cool  my  face, 

And  the  water-drip  bathe  my  feet. 

XXIX. 

'^  I  shall  whirl  till  the  wheat  be  ground  and  fanned 

To  meal  for  the  cottager's  pan  : 
O,  'tis  merry  and  wise  to  go  hand-in-hand 

With  Nature,  to  profit  Man. 

XXX. 

**  Or  my  boughs  may  be  curved  to  the  river-boat's  keel. 

And  I,  as  the  currents  swing 
And  ripple  about  my  ribs,  shaU  feel 

As  if  stirred  with  the  sap  of  Spring. 

XXXL  . 

**  My  crew  will  be  only  Youth  and  Grace, 

She  lissom,  he  steel,  of  limb  ; 
His  bronzed  brow  bent  on  her  wildrose  face. 

And  her  wildrose  face  on  him. 

xxxn. 

*^  His  voice  will  repeat  some  poet's  song 

To  the  stroke  of  the  rhythmic  oar, 
Till  her  maiden  pulses  quicken  and  long 

For  the  gleam  of  the  siren  shore. 

xxxin. 

**  And  when  banks  grow  shady  and  oars  at  rest. 

And  we  rudderless  float  and  glide, 
I  shall  feel  their  love-throbs  within  my  breast, 

And  the  grayling  against  my  side. 
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XXXIV. 

**  0,  I  am  not  dead,  though  my  head  droops  low. 

That  ased  in  the  Spring  to  soar 
To  the  sky  half-way,  and  the  friendless  crow 

Will  nest  in  my  fork  ao  more. 

XXXV. 

***  '*Twa«  a  cheery  and  wiid-wood  life  I  led. 

But  as  pagan  as  bird  or  beast ; 
For  I  never  was  christened,  or  churched,  or  wed. 

Or  tithed  by  the  village  priest. 

XXXVL 

*^  Now  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  who  fiU 

My  timber  and  lop  my  bark. 
Were  to  want  a  beam  for  the  sexton's  bell. 

Or  a  desk  for  the  limping  clerk. 

XXXVII. 

**  I  shall  hear  the  chorister  voices  soar. 

And  the  organ  rise  and  roll  ; 
And  I,  who  had  only  sense  before. 

Shall  awaken  and  find  my  souL 

XXXVIIL 

**  I  shall  smile  to  myself  when  the  bridal  blush 

Is  seen  through  the  snow-white  veil, 
Or  the  shamefaced  mother  in  vain  would  hush 

The  woe  of  her  first-born*8  wail. 

XXXIX. 

**  And  when  limbs,  that  oft  through  the  driving  sleet 

Have  staggered  to  stye  and  shed. 
Are  seen  no  more  on  the  rustic  seat, 

But  are  stark  on  the  hempen  bed, 

XL. 

*'  My  planks  will  make  them  both  wall  and  roof, 

As  snug  as  the  ling  thatched  fold, 
Where  they  never  will  hear  a  harsh  reproof, 

Nor  ever  feel  cramp  or  cold. 

XLI. 

*^  So  sorrow  you  not  if  I  cease  to  soar, 

And  am  sundered  by  saw  and  bill  : 
Bather  hope  that,  like  me,  when  you're  green  no  more, 

You  may  comfort  your  kindred  still." 

XLII. 

Then  the  woodcutters  came  from  their  mid^day  meal, 

And  I  wandered,  and  felt  no  pang. 
Though  riving  beetle  and  eplintering  steel 

All  day  through  the  eppses  rang.  — National  Review. 
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We  depend  so  absolntelj  at  every  mo- 
ment, and  in  every  action  upon  the  uni- 
formity of  Nature,  that  any  event  which 
even  appears  to  break  in  upon  that  uni- 
formity cannot  fail  to  interest  us.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  if  a  strange  star  np- 
pears  amolig  those  ancient  heavenly  bodies, 
by  the  motions  of  which  our  time  and  the 
daily  routine  of  life  are  regulated,  and 
which  through  all  Ages  have  been  to  man 
the  most  august  symbols  of  the  unchang- 
ing. For,  notwithstanding  small  altera- 
tions due  to  the  accumulated  effects  of 
changes  of  invisible  slowness  which  are 
everywhere  in  progress,  the  heavens,  in 
their  broad  features,  remain  as  they  were 
of  old.  If  Hipparchus  could  return  to 
life,  however  changed  the  customs  and 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  might  appear 
to  him,  in  the  heavens  and  the  hosts 
thereof  he  would  find  himself  at  home. 

Only  some  nineteen  times  in  about  as 
many  centuries  have  we  any  record  that 
the  eternal  sameness  of  the  midnight  sky 
has  been  broken  in  upon  by  even  the  tem- 
porary presence  of  an  unknown  star ; 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  fu- 
ture, throngh  the  closer  watch  kept  upon 
the  sky  by  photography,  a  larger  number 
of  similar  phenomena  will  be  discovered. 

According  to  Pliny  it  was  the  sudden 
outburst  into  splendor  of  a  new  star  in 
130  B.C.  which  inspired  Hipparchus  to 
construct  his  catalogue  of  stars.  Passing 
at  once  to  more  modern  times  we  come  to 
the  famous  new  star  of  1572,  discovered 
by  Tycho  Brahe,  in  the  constellation  of 
Cassiopeia,  which  outshone  Venus,  and 
could  even  be  seen  as  a  bright  object  upon 
the  sky  by  day.  Its  brilliancy,  like  that 
of  the  new  stars  before  and  since,  v^as 
transitory  ;  within  a  few  weeks  its  great 
glory  had  departed  from  it,  and  it  then 
waned  on  until,  at  last,  it  had  fallen  back 
to  its  original  low  estate,  as  a  star  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  star  of  1866, 
which  on  May  2  of  that  year  burst  forth 
as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the 
Northern  Crown,  is  memorable  as  the  first 
of  these  objects  which  was  subjected  to 

*  The  substance  of  a  Ditoourae  gWen  at  the 
Boyal  InstitQtion  on  Friday  evening.  May  13, 
1892; 


the  searching  power  of  the  spectroscope. 
Two  temporary  stars  have  appeared  since, 
in  1876,  and  in  1885. 

Are  these  strange  objects  in  reality  new 
stars,  the  creations  of  a  day,  or  but  the 
transient  outbursts  into  splendor  of  small 
stars  usually  invisible  ?  May  they  be  even 
but  extreme  cases  of  the  large  class  of 
variable  stars  which  wax  and  wane  in 
periods  more  or  less  regular  ?  The  more 
modem  temporary  stars  did  certainly  ex- 
ist before  and  do  exist  still.  The  star  of 
1866  may  still  be  seen  as  an  ordinary 
ninth  magnitude  star.  So  that  of  1876  in 
Cygnus,  which  rose  to  the  third  magni- 
tude, is  still  there  as  a  star  of  about  tho 
fourteenth  magnitude.  To  these  probably 
may  be  added  Tycho 's  star. 

The  New  Star  which  makes  the  present 
year  memorable,  is  indeed,  so  far  as  our 
charts  go,  without  descent.  It  may  well 
be  that  its  usual  magnitude  is  below  that 
which  would  bring  it  within  our  cata- 
logues and  charts.  Visibility  and  invisi- 
bility in  our  largest  telescopes  are  but  ex- 
pressions in  terms  of  the  power  of  the 
eye.  The  photographic  plate,  untiring  in 
its  power  of  accumulation,  has  brought  to 
•ur  knowledge  multitudes  of  stars  which 
shine,  but  not  for  us.  The  energy  of 
their  radiation  is  too  small  to  set  up  the 
changes  in  the  retina  upon  which  visi-  n 
depends.  In  a  recent  photograph  of  17 
Argus,  Mr.  Kussell,  at  Sydney,  has 
brought  into  view  a  great  crowd  of  stars, 
which  until  now  have  shone  in  vain  for 
the  dull  eye  of  man. 

What,  it  will  be  asked,  were  the  con- 
ditions under  which  so  faint  a  star  woke 
up  suddenly  into  so  great  splendor  ?  Such 
information  as  we  have  comes  chiefly 
from  that  particular  application  of^hc  spec- 
troscope, by  which  we  can  measure  mo- 
tion in  the  line  of  sight.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  method  of  observa- 
tion has  opened  for  us  in  the  heavens  a 
doOT  throngh  which  wo  can  look  upon  tbe 
internal  motions  of  binary  and  multiple 
systems  of  stars,  which  otherwise  must 
have  remained  forever  concealed  from  us. 
By  it  we  can,  in  many  cases,  see  within 
the  point-like  image  of  a  star  a  complex 
system  of  whirling  tuns,  gigantic  in  aize, 
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and  revohiDg  at  enormoua  speeds.  A 
telescope  fifty  feet  in  diameter  aperture, 
eren  if  it  could  ever  be  constructed,  would 
fail  to  show  close  systems  of  stars  which 
the  prism  easily  lays  open  to  our  view. 

This  method  of  using  the  spectroscope, 
which  the  writer  first  applied  successfully 
to  the  heavenly  bodies  some  twenty-four 
years  ago,  is  now  too  well  known  for  it  to 
be  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  the 
change  of  wave-length,  or  pitch,  of  the 
light  shows  itself  in  the  spectrum  by  the 
lines  being  shifted  ;  toward  the  blue  for 
an  approach,  toward  the  red  if  the  light- 
source  and  the  observer  are  moving  from 
each  other. 

The  stars,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  are 
moving  in  all  directions,  but  the  prism, 
which  can  take  note  only  of  motions 
which  are  precisely  in  the  line  of  sight, 
gives  us  direct  information  of  that  com- 
ponent only  of  a  star's  motion  which  is 
toward  or  from  us.  The  method  is  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  the  drift  of  star-sys- 
tems, but  also  to  the  internal  motions 
within  those  systems. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  star  moving  round 
in  an  orbit,  unless  the  plane  of  the  orbit 
is  across  the  line  of  sight,  has  alternate 
periods  of  approach  and  recession.  A 
fine  in  its  spectrum  will  be  seen  to  swing 
backward  and  forward  relatively  to  a  ter- 
restrial line  of  the  same  substance  in  times 
corresponding  to  the  star's  orbital  period. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  if  in  a  binary  sys- 
tem both  stars  are  bright,  the  spectrum 
will  be  a  compound  one,  the  spectrum  of 
one  star  superposed  upon  that  of  the 
other.  If  the  spectra  are  identical,  all  the 
lines  will  be  really  double,  but  apparently 
single  when  the  stars  have  no  relative  mo- 
tion ;  and  will  separate  and  close  up  as  the 
stars  go  round. 

"^  It  was  by  this  method,  from  the  mo- 
tions of  the  variable  star  Al^ol,  photo- 
graphed at  Potsdam,  that  the  dusky  com- 
panion which  periodically  eclipses  its  light 
m  part,  stood  revealed  ;  and  a  similar  dis- 
covery was  made  there  of  the  companion 
of  Spica.  Of  these  double  stars  only  one 
companion  was  bright,  but  by  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  double  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  Mizar,  Professor  Pickering 
brought  to  light  a  pair  of  gigantic  blazing 
suns  equal  together  to  forty  times  the 
sun's  mass,  and  whirling  round  their  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  with  the  speed  of 
some  fifty  miles  a  second.     Then    fol- 


lowed, also  at  the  Harvard  observatory, 
the  discovery  in  /3  Auriga,  of  an  order  of 
close  binary  stars  hitherto  unknown.  The 
pair  revolve  with  a  speed  of  seventy  miles 
a  second  within  some  seven  and  a  half 
millions  of  miles  of  each  other. 

Now  it  was  by  this  method  of  spectro- 
scopic observation  that  the  remarkable 
state  of  things  existing  in  the  new  star 
was  revealed  to  us.  It  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  a  new  star,  as  bright  as  the 
fifth  magnitude,  could  burst  out  almost 
directly  overhead  in  the  heavens,  and  yet 
remain  undiscovered  for  nearly  seven 
weeks.  £nrope  and  the  United  States 
bristle  every  clear  night  with  telescopes 
from  open  observatories,  which  are  served 
by  an  army  of  astronomers  :  yet  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  star  was  left  to  an  ama- 
teur, Mr.  Anderson,  possessed  only  of  a 
small  pocket-telescope  and  a  star-chart. 
Happily  the  days  are  not  yet  over  when 
discoveries  can  be  made  without  an  armory 
of  instruments. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Cam- 
bridge, U.  8.,  Professor  Pickering,  by 
means  of  photographs  which  had  been 
taken  there,  was  able  to  cause  the  part  of 
the  sky  where  the  new  star  appeared  to 
pass  again  under  examination,  as  it  had 
appeared  at  successive  intervals  during  the 
last  six  vears,  but  with  the  result  that  the 
new  star's  place  had  remained  unoccupied 
all  that  time  by  any  star  so  bright  as  the 
eleventh  magnitude.  For  about  a  year  a 
closer  watch  has  been  kept  upon  the  sky 
at  Cambridge  by  means  of  a  pnotographic 
transit  instrument  driven  by  clockwork, 
which  automatically  patrols  the  sky  every 
clear  night,  and  registers  all  stars  as  bright 
as  the  sixth  magnitude  in  a  sreat  zone 
sixty  degrees  in  breadth,  and  three  hours 
of  Right  Ascension  in  length.  On  De- 
cember 1st  the  Nova  was  not  recorded, 
but  the  next  clear  night,  Detember  10,  it 
was  already  of  the  fifth  magnitude. '^  Dr. 
Max  Wolf  photographed  this  part  of 
Auriga  on  December  8,  including  all  stars 
to  the  ninth  magnitude,  but  the  Nova  was 
not  on  the  plate.  The  star  therefore 
must  have  sprung    up  from   below  the 


^  Professor  Pickering  informs  the  writer 
that  the  new  star  was  still  visible  at  Harvard 
Observatory  on  April  26.  Its  magnitude  was 
then  scarcely  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  on  the  scale^of  their  meridian  pho< 
tometer,  14.5. 
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ninth  magnitode  to  the  fifth  within  two 
days  at  the  longest. 

On  Professor  Pickering's  plates  taken 
in  December,  the  Nova  appears  without 
any  sarronnding  nebnlosity.  This  point, 
which  has  been  in  dispute,  appears  to  be 
settled  by  a  plate  taken  with  an  exposure 
of  three  hours  by  Mr.  Roberts,  which 
fails  to  show  any  appearance  of  a  sur- 
rounding nebula,  though  a  similar  accu- 
mulation of  the  light-action  of  the  Pleiades 
fills  the  whole  background  with  nebulte. 

The  Nova  was  discovered  at  the  end  of 
January  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  from  Feb- 
ruary 1  was  observed  at  many  observa- 
tories. Its  magnitude  then  was  about  the 
fourth  and  one-half  magnitude.  Though 
its  light  showed  continual  fluctuations,  a 
slow  but  steady  decline  set  in,  carrying  it 
down  to  about  the  sixth  magnitude  in  the 
eaily  days  of  March  ;  but  after  March  7, 
these  swayings  to  and  fro  of  its  light,  8«t 
np  doubtless  by  the  commotions  attendant 
on  the  cause  of  its  outburst,  calmed  down, 
and  the  star  fell  rapidly  and  with  great 
regularity  to  about  the  eleventh  magnitude 
on  Maich  24,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  fifteenth  magnitude.  So 
short  was  the  starts  day  of  glory. 

We  commenced  our  observations  of  its 
spectrum  on  February  2.  The  spectrum 
showed  a  biilliant  array  of  blight  lines, 
conspicuous  among  which  were  the  well- 
known  lines  of  hydrogen,  and  three  lines 
in  the  green.  A  remarkable  phenomenon 
was  seen  ;  each  bright  line  seemed  to  cast 
a  shadow,  for  on  the  blue  side  of  each 
was  a  nanow  space  of  intense  blackness. 
When  the  light  from  a  hydrogen  vacuum 
tube  was  thrown  into  the  spectroscope, 
the  hydrogen  line  at  F  did  not  fall  upon 
the  middle  of  the  bright  stellar  line,  but 
toward  the  bine  edge.  The  secret  was 
revealed  ;  we  had  a  magnificent  example, 
on  a  great  scale,  of  motions  in  the  line  of 
Bi^hU  Two  mighty  masses  of  hydrogen 
fleeing  from  each  other,  the  hotter  one 
which  emitted  the  bright  lines  going  from 
ns,  while  the  cooler  one,  producing  the 
dark  shadows  by  absorption,  approached 
us,  with  a  relative  velocity  as  great  as  550 
miles  a  second. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  de- 
scribe the  spectrum  in  any  detail  ;  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  we  were  sure  that  the 
spectium  of  the  star  showed  no  relation- 
snip  to  that  of  the  bright-lined  nebulae, 
nor  to  the  usual  hydro-cat  bon  spectrum  of 


comets.  Its  general  features  suggested 
rather  a  state  of  things  similar  to  the 
enipted  solar  surface.  This  view  was  con- 
firmed by  a  photograph  of  its  spectrum 
which  we  took  with  a  mirror  of  speculum 
metal  and  a  spectroscope  with  a  prism  of 
Iceland  spar  and  lenses  of  quartz,  so  that 
the  extreme  violet  part  of  the  star's  light 
was  not  cut  off  by  passing  through  glass. 
The  fainter  continuous  spectrum  and  the 
brilliant  lines  were  found  to  extend  upon 
the  plate  nearly  as  far  as  does  the  light  of 
Sirius,  and  not  far  short  of  the  place 
where  our  atmosphere  stops  all  celestial 
light.  The  whole  range  of  the  hydrogen 
lines,  including  the  ultra-violet  series  pres- 
ent in  the  white  stars  and  H  and  E,  were 
bright  as  they  show  themselves  occasionally 
reversed  in  photographs  of  the  solar 
prominences,  and  each  accompanied  by  a 
line  of  absorption. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  character  of  the  hydrogen 
lines,  bright  and  dark,  must  be  noticed. 
They  appeared  to  be  sometimes  double 
and  sometimes  triple — the  dark  ones  as  if 
by  fine  bright  threads  superposed  upon 
them — and,  indeed,  to  be  subject  to  con- 
tinual change.  Now  when  on  the  sun's 
surface,  or  in  the  laboratory,  portions  of 
the  same  gas  at  different  temperatures 
come  in  before  each  other,  the  cooler  gas 
may  cause  a  narrow  absorption  line  to  form 
upon  a  broader  bright  line,  and  thus  impart 
to  it  the  appearance  of  a  double  line  ;  or 
in  the  case  of  hotter  gas,  a  narrow  bright 
line  upon  a  dark  line.  Professors  Liveing 
and  Dewar,  whose  researches  with  the 
electric  arc-crucible  have  made  them  spe- 
cially familiar  with  the  ever-changing 
guises  and  disguises  of  this  Protean  phe- 
nomenon of  reversal,  as  it  is  called,  have 
recorded  cases  not  only  of  double  rever- 
sals giving  apparent  triplicity  to  a  single 
line,  but  even  of  threefold  reversals.  The 
unsymmetiical  division  of  bright  and  dark 
lines,  which  was  occasionally  seen  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  Nova,  frequently  presents 
itself  in  the  laboiatory,  in  consequence  of 
the  unequal  expansion  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  line  on  which  the  reversed  line  falls. 
Unless  we  accept  this  obvious  interpreta- 
tion of  the  multiple  character  of  the  stellar 
lines,  we  should  have  to  assume  a  system 
of  at  least  six  bodies  all  moving  with 
different  velocities. 

It  is  important  to  state  that  the  waning 
of  the  star  appeared  to  produce  no  mate* 
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rifd  alteration  of  its  Bpectram,  but  only 
anch  apparent  changes  as  neces^arilj  come 
in  when  parts  of  an  object  differ  greatly 
in  brightness.  On  March  24thy  when  the 
star's  light  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  about 
the  eleventh  magnitude,  we  could  still 
glimpse  the  faint  continuous  spectruroy 
upon  which  the  remarkable  quartet  of 
bright  lines  still  shone  out  without  aoy 
change  of  relative  intensity.  Professor 
Pickering  informs  me  that  in  his  photo- 
graphs the  principal  lines  in  that  part  of 
the  spectrum  '*  faded  in  the  order,  K,  tl, 
a,  Fy  hy  and  6,  the  latter  becoming 
brighter  as  star  was  faint."  Omitting  the 
calcium  lines  H  and  E,  which  varied,  the 
order  of  disappearance  agrees  with  that  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  for  these 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  supports  the 
view  that  the  star's  spectrum  remained 
without  materia]  change  through  this  great 
range  of  magnitude. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance and  doings  of  this  new  star,  or  rather 
stars  ?  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great 
shifts  of  the  bright  and  dark  lines,  the 
bright  to  the  red,  the  dark  to  the  blue, 
clearly  indicate  two  bodies  having  a  rela- 
tive motion  in  the  line  of  sight  of  about 
550  miles  a  second.  Now  during  the 
whole  time,  some  seven  weeks,  that  the 
spectrum  was  under  observation,  this  rela- 
tive velocity  was  maintained  materially 
nnaltered,  though  small  changes  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  instruments  may  have 
taken  place.  A  reasonable  explanation 
may  perhaps  be  found,  if  we  venture  to 
assume,  though  with  some  hesitation,  as 
the  subject  is  very  obscure,  two  gaseous 
bodies,  or  bodies  with  gaseous  atmos- 
pheres, moving  away  from  each  other 
after  a  near  approach  in  parabolic  or 
hyperbolic  orbits.  If  our  sun  were  nearly 
in  the  line  of  axis  of  the  orbits,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  motions  of  the  two  bodies 
in  the  line  of  sight  after  the  bodies  had 
swung  round,  might  well  be  as  rapid  and 
remain  relatively  as  unchanged  as  those 
observed  in  the  new  star.  Unfortunately, 
decisive  information  from  the  motions  of 
the  two  bodies  at  the  critical  time  of  the 
outburst  is  wanting,  for  the  event  through 
which  the  star  became  bright  had  been 
over  for  some  forty  days  before  observa- 
tions were  made  with  the  spectroscope. 
Analogy  from  the  variable  stars  of  long 
period  would  suggest  the  view  that  the 
near  approach  of  the  two  bodies  may^havo 


been  of  the  nature  of  a  periodical  disturb- 
ance arising  at  long  intervals  in  a  complex 
system  of  bodies.  Chandler  has  recently 
shown  in  the  case  of  Algol  that  the  minor 
irregularities  in  the  variation  of  its  light 
are  probably  caused  by  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  bodies  in  the  system  besides 
the  bright  star  and  the  dusky  one  which 
partially  eclipses  it.  To  a  similar  cause 
are  probably  due  the  minor  irregularities 
which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
waxing  and  waning  of  the  variable  stars  as 
a  class.  We  know,  too,  that  the  stellar 
orbits  are  usually  very  eccentric.  In  the 
case  of  y  Yirginis,  the  eccentricity  is  as 
great  as  0.9,  and  Auwers  has  recently 
found  Sirius  to  have  the  considerable  ec- 
centricity of  0.63. 

But  a  casual  near  approach  of  two 
bodies  of  great  size  would  be  a  greatly  less 
improbable  event  than  an  actual  collision. 
The  phenomena  of  the  new  star  scarcely 
permit  us  to  suppose  even  a  partial  colli- 
sion, though  if  tue  bodies  were  diffused 
enough,  or  the  approach  close  enough, 
there  may  have  been  possibly  some  mu- 
tual interpenetration  and  mingling  of  the 
rare  gases  near  their  boundaries. 

An  explanation  which  would  better  ac- 
cord with  what  we  know  of  the  behavior 
of  the  Nova  may,  perhaps,  ^e  found  in  a 
view  put  forward  many  years  ago  by 
Klinkerfues  and  recently  developed  by 
Wilsing,  that  under  such  circumstances  of 
near  approach  enormous  tidal  disturbances 
would  be  set  up,  amounting,  it  may  be, 
to  partial  deformation  in  the  case  of  a 
gaseous  body,  and  producing  sufficiently 
great  changes  of  pressure  in  the  interior 
of  the  bodies  to  give  rise  to  enormous 
eruptions  of  the  hotter  matter  from  with- 
in, immensely  greater  but  similar  in  kind 
to  solar  eruptions. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  we  should 
have,  in  the  existence  of  portions  of  the 
same  gas  at  different  levels  and  tempera- 
tures, conditions  so  favorable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  reversed  lines  undergoing  con- 
tinual change,  similar  to  those  exhibited 
by  the  lines  of  the  Nova,  that  we  could 
not  suppose  them  to  be  absent.  The  in- 
tegration of  light  from  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
turbed surfaces  of  the  bodies  might  give 
breadth  to  the  lines,  and  might  account 
for  the  varying  irregularities  of  intensity 
of  different  parts  of  the  lines. 

The  source  of  the  light  of  the  continu- 
ous spectrum,  upon  which  were  seen  the 
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dark  lines  of  absorption  shifted  toward 
the  blue,  must  have  remained  behind  the 
cooler  absorbing  gas  ;  indeed  must  have 
formed  with  it  the  body  which  was  ap- 
proaching as,  unless  we  assume  that  both 
bodies  were  moving  exactly  in  the  line  of 
sight,  or  that  the  absorbing  gas  was  of 
very  enorraons  extent. 

The  difference  of  state  between  the  two 
bodies,  as  shown  by  the  receding  one 
emitting  bright  lines,  while  the  approach- 
ing body  behaved  similarly  to  a  white  star 
in  giving  a  continuous  spectrum  with  broad 
absorption  lines,  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  the  two  bodies  being  in  different 
evolutionary  stages,  and  differing  conse- 
quently in  diffuseness  and  in  temperature. 
We  appear,  indeed,  to  have  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  the  variable  star  P  Lyrse,  of 
which  one  component  star  gives  bright 
lines,  and  the  other  a  spectrum  with  dark 
lines  of  absorption.  In  the  case  of  the 
Nova,  we  must  assume  a  similar  chemical 
nature  for  both  bodies,  and  that  they  ex- 
isted under  conditions  sufficiently  similar 
for  equivalent  dark  and  bright  lines  to  ap- 
pear in  their  respective  spectra. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  distance  of 
the  Nova  from  our  system,  but  the  as- 
sumption is  not  an  improbable  one,  that 
it  was  as  far  away  from  us  as  the  Nova  of 
1876,  for  which  Sir  Robert  Ball  failed  to 
find  any  parallax.  If  this  be  so,  the  emis- 
sion of  light  suddenly  set  up  in  the  very 
faint  stars,  certainly  within  two  days,  and 
possibly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nova  of 
1866,    within   a    few   hours,    was  much 


greater  than  the  light  emitted  by  onr  sun. 
Yet  within  some  fifty  days  after  its  dis- 
covery at  the  end  of  January,  its  light  fell 
to  about  the  one-three-hundredth  part, 
and  in  some  three  months  to  the  one-ten- 
thousandth  part.  So  long  as  its  spectrum 
could  be  observed,  the  chief  features  re- 
mained unchanged.  Under  what  condi- 
tions could  we  suppose  the  sun  to  cool 
down  sufficiently  for  its  light  to  decrease 
to  a  similar  extent  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
without  the  incurring  of  material  changes 
in  the  solar  spectrum  9  It  is,  therefore, 
scarcely  conceivable  that  we  have  to  do 
with  the  conversion  of  gravitational  energy 
into  light  and  heat.  On  the  view  we  have 
ventured  to  suggest,  the  rapid  calming 
down,  after  some  swayings  to  and  fro  of 
the  tidal  disturbances,  and  the  closing  in 
again  of  the  outer  and  cooler  gases,  to- 
gether with  the  want  of  transparency  which 
often  comes  in  under  such  circumstances^ 
might  account  reasonably  for  the  very 
rapid,  and  at  first  curiously  fluctuating, 
waning  of  the  Nova,  as  well  as  for  the 
want  of  change  in  its  spectrum.  . 

The  writer  may  be  permitted  to  state 
that  the  view  suggested  by  Dr.  Alien 
Miller  and  himself  in  the  case  of  the  Nova 
of  1866,  was  so  far  similar  that  they  as- 
cribed its  outbursts  to  erupted  gases,  but 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  light- 
changes  of  stars,  the  writer  would  now 
hesitate  to  make  the  further  suggestion 
that  chemical  action  may  have  contributed 
to  it4  sudden  and  transient  splendor. — 
Fortnightly  Review, 
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1. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  the  English 
public  were  too  busy  wondering  what 
would  happen  next  at  Westminster  to 
think  of  anything  else.  Had  they  been 
at  leisure,  however,  to  fix  their  attention 
upon  the  city  of  Belfast,  they  would  have 
been  witnesses  of  a  spectacle  well  worth 
their  consideration.  The  rejection  of  the 
Bill  of  1886  was  the  signal  for  rejoicings 
of  a  kind  to  which  the  modern  world  is 
little  accustomed,  though  the  manner  of 


these  rejoicings  was  eminently  character- 
istic of  the  last  of  the  Puritan  cities. 
Belfast  remained  awake  to  hear  the  result 
of  the  division,  and  when  the  news  that 
saved  Ulster  flashed  across  the  wires  the 
whole  city  **  fraternized."  Strangers, 
as  they  passed  each  other  in  the  streets, 
stopped  to  shake  hands  and  to  express 
their  thankfulness  and  delight,  for  a  com- 
mon peril  and  a  common  relief  made  all 
men  acquainted.  But  the  enthusiasm  was 
not  confined  to  the  streets.  Bands  of 
working  men  went  through  the  suburb 
roads,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  houses 
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*'  to  pass  the  word/'  knowing  that  even 
at  that  hoar  of  the  night  they  wonld  be 
snre  of  a  welcome.  AH  this  might  per- 
haps have  happened  in  other  towns  under 
similar  circnmstances,  bnt  in  Belfast  a 
touch  was  added  that  showed  the  special 
temper  of  the  people.  After  a  band  of 
men  engaged  in  spreading  the  g^od  tid- 
ings had  given  their  message  to  the  house- 
hold in  some  villa  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  they  would  fall  on  their  knees  in 
the  garden  and  join  in  prayer  and  thankfr- 
^ving  for  the  mercy  vouchsafed  to  Ulster. 
Such  acts  strike  the  moral  key-note  of  Bel- 
fast. We  may  sneer  at  its  inhabitants  as 
religious  bigots  and  as  belated  upholders 
of  fanaticism,  but  we  cannot  ignore  facts 
like  these.  Whether  we  like  or  dislike 
the  circumstance,  there  is  alive  in  the  BeU 
fast  of  to-day  the  old  Puritan  spirit — the 
spirit  which  overthrew  Charles,  and  raised 
in  his  stead  the  reign  of  the  saints.  This 
is  the  spirit,  these  the  people,  which  the 
Gladstonians  expect  to  see  submit  to  the 
rale  of  a  Dublin  Parliament  without  a 
strangle. 

I  liave  no  desire  to  write  a  word  which 
may  encourage  the  people  of  Belfast  and 
Ulster  to  resist  the  application  to  them  of 
a  .Home  Rule  Act.  There  are  circum- 
stances, no  doubt,  under  which  the  right 
of  resistance  accrues,  but  it  is  the  men  of 
Ulster  alone  who  can  decide  whether  those 
circumstances  have  arisen.  On  them  falls 
the  terrible  responsibility  of  the  decision^ 
and  no  English  Unionist  who  does  not 
share  that  responsibility  has  any  right  to 
interfere.  The  less  the  Unionists  of  Great 
Britain  have  to  do  with  the  resolves  of 
the  Northern  Protestants  the  better.  But 
though  I  have  no  intention  of  saying  any- 
thing to  stimulate  the  movement  which  is 
now  taking  place  in  Ulster,  I  am  anxious 
to  do  what  I  can  to  help  the  English  elec- 
torate to  understand  the  facts  with  which 
they  are  dealing,  and  to  make  them  realize 
the  temper  of  the  people  who  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month  are  to  meet  in  Con- 
vention at  Belfast.  Before  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  determine  that  they  will  not 
listen  to  the  demand  of  the  Northern 
counties  to  remain  under  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster,  and  attempt  to  force  them 
under  the  domination  of  the  South,  they 
ought  to  face  the  Ulster  problem  as  a 
whole.  Now  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  that  problem  is  the  ques- 
tion, Will  the  Protestant  North  really  re- 


sist the  execution  of  powers  of  legislation 
and  administration  conferred  upon  a  Dub- 
lin Parliament  f  Whether  they  ought  to 
resist  is  another  matter.  The  question 
is,  Will  they  resist  f  and  if  they  do,  Will 
their  resistance  be  of  a  kind  that  will  can- 
cel the  advantages  sought  to  be  obtained 
from  Home  Rule  f  How,  in  a  word,  will 
the    resistance   of  the   North  affect  the 

?rofit  and  loss  account  of  Home  Rule  f 
'he  admitted  object  of  Home  Rule  is  to 
content  and  pacify  Ireland.  How  will 
the  resistance  of  Ulster  affect  that  object  9 
The  matters,  then,  that  I  desire  to  discuss 
here  are  :  (I)  the  genuineness  or  lack  of 
genuineness  of  the  threatened  resistance 
of  the  North  ;  (2)  the  character  that  such 
resistance  is  likely  to  assume  ;  (3)  the  re- 
sults that  the  attempt  to  suppress  resist- 
ance are  likely  to  produce. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  an  Eng- 
lishman with  but  a  slight  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  North  of  Ireland  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  these  problems.  I  can 
only  plead  in  defence  that  lookers-on  often 
see  the  best  of  the  game,  that  I  have  en- 
deavored to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  study 
and  understand  the  temper  of  the  Ulster 
people,  and  that  I  have  always  felt  a  spe* 
cial  sympathy  for  what  before  1886  might 
have  been  called  the  Nonconformist  atti- 
tude in  politics — fhe  attitude  of  the  Inde- 
pendents in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  in  modern 
times — an  attitude,  though  with  varia- 
tions, characteristic  of  the  Ulster  of  to- 
day. 

II. 

That  the  movement  which  has  resulted 
in  the  summoning  of  the  Convention  which 
will  consider  the  best  methods  of  resisting 
Home  Rule  was  spontaneous  there  can  be 
no  sort  of  doubt.  The  Gladstonians,  lay- 
ing hold  of  some  unguarded  remarks  by 
Lord  Salisbury — remarks  which  had  much 
better  not  have  fallen  from  the  mouth  of 
a  Prime  Minister — have  attempted  to  rep- 
resent the  Convention  as  a  mere  piece  of 
party  tactics,  a  great  public  meeting  or- 
dered from  London,  and  no  more  worth 
attending  to  than  the  Newcastle  Confer- 
ence or  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Prim- 
rose League.  Nothing  in  reality  could  be 
further  from  the  troth.  The  summoning 
of  the  Convention  was  a  purely  spontane- 
ous act — ^the  result  of  the  double  deter- 
mination not  to  be  caught  unprepared  if 
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Home  Role  shonld  pass,  and  to  address  to 
the  electors  of  Great  Britain  a  collective 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
^orth.  A  group  of  Belfast  merchants 
and  men  of  business  of  Liberal  Unionist 
\iews  (it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
merely  Liberal  merchants,  since  in  Belfast 
the  whole  Liberal  party  and  organization 
remained  Unionist  in  1886,  rendeiing  the 
descriptive  adjective  unnecessary),  con* 
sidering  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  or- 
ganizing a  body  that  could  speak  in  the 
name  of  Ulster  Protestantism,  agreed  to 
take  steps  for  convoking  a  gathering  of 
representative  Ulstermen.  Accordingly, 
a    deputation    crossed    to    England   and 

gressed  their  scheme  upon  the  Ulster 
[embers  of  Parliament.  The  result  was 
the  Downshire  Bouse  meeting  and  the 
calling  of  the  Convention.  **  Ah  I  but,'' 
the  Gladstonians  will  say,  *'  even  admit- 
ting its  spontaneity,  the  Convention  does 
not  matter.  We  have  seen  plenty  of  sim- 
ilar movements  in  Ulster,  but  they  have 
never  come  to  anything.  Did  not  the 
Ulstermen  threaten  to  kick  the  Queen's 
crown  into  the  Boyne  if  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  was  passed,  and  yet  when  the  Act 
was  put  into  operation  there  was  not  the 
slightest  difficulty."  No  doubt  that  is 
very  true.  The  Orangemen  in  1869  and 
1870  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  and 
did  nothing  :  but  that  does  not  show  that 
when,  in  1892,  men  who  are  not  Orange- 
men say  quietly  that  they  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  laws  passed  by  a  Dublin 
Parliament,  they  are  also  talking  non- 
sense. The  Orangemen  who  gasconaded 
in  1869  represented  only  a  portion  of  the 
Protestant  population — those  belonging  to 
the  Establisbed  Church.  The  rest  of  the 
Protestants  were  as  anxious  for  diffctab- 
lishment  as  the  Catholics.  The  Liberal 
Protestants  of  Ulster  were  then  in  politics 
working  hand-in-haud  with  the  Catholics, 
and  they  would  not  only  have  given  no 
support  to,  but  would  have  actively  op« 
posed  resistance  to,  the  Irish  Church  Act. 
Things  are  >ery  different  now.  The 
threat  of  Home  Rule  has  brought  the 
whole  of  the  Protestants  into  line,  and 
Protestant  Liberals,  and  Protestant  Tories, 
Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians,  once  so 
bitterly  opposed  in  Ulster,  have  found  a 
common  standpoint  in  a  common  danger. 
People  in  England  may  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  fully  what  this  means,  for  they  are 
apt  to  talk  as  if  the  Protestftnts  in  Ulster 


had  always  been  united  against  the  Catho- 
lics. This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  A 
very  large  number  of  Ulster  Piotestants, 
before  the  growth  of  Parnellism  made  co- 
operation impossible,  habitually  worked 
with  the  Catholics  on  Liberal  lines.  The 
Liberals  of  Ulster  were  brought  up  to  hate 
two  things  equally — Orangeism  and  Rib- 
bonisro  ;  and  when  the  surrender  of  1886 
took  the  world  by  surprise,  the  Protestant 
Liberals  and  the  Protestant  Tories  of  the 
North  found  themselves,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  with  a  common  policy. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Convention 
will  even  now  be  the  first  occasion  on 
which  many  of  the  Orange  and  Liberal 
leaders  have  ever  met.  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  should  remember  this  fact 
when  the  solid  resistance  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ulster  is  represented  to  them  as 
something  to  be  expected,  and  therefore 
as  something  which  can  be  discounted. 
Nothing  but  the  gravest  danger  would 
have  united  the  Ulster  Liberals  and  the 
Oiangemen.  With  the  Orangemen  1  do 
not  desire  to  express  much  sympathy,  for 
they  have  undoubtedly  helped  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  in  Ire- 
land, and  have  abetted  in  this  evil  work 
the  efforts  of  the  more  extreme  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics.  It  must  not  be  forgotten* 
however,  that  the  Orange  organization  has 
suffered  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation 
in  England,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  its  char- 
acter is  misunderstood.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not  as  a  whole,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  it  has  not  a  few  redeeming  features, 
and  possesses  a  real  hold  on  its  members. 
It  is,  for  example,  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic institution.  Class  distinctions  have 
no  place  in  the  Orange  lodges,  and  laborer 
and  landlord  are  on  an  equality  at  their 
meetings.  Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
though  Orangeism  and  Episcopalianisin 
usually  go  together,  the  Puritan  spiiit  is 
still  present.  Every  lodge  opens  its  pro- 
ceedings by  a  reading  from  the  Bible. 

Unquestionably  the  resistance  which 
will  be  offered  to  Home  Rule  will  be  per- 
fectly genuine  and  perfectly  spontaneous. 
Except  for  an  infinitesimal  minority,  the 
Protestants  of  the  North  are  deteimined 
to  resist  the  rule  of  a  Dublin  Pailiament. 

in. 

The  kind  of  resistance  which  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  North  will  offer  to  Homo 
Rule  can  best  be  estimated  by  considering 
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the  basis  of  that  resistance.  The  Ulster- 
men  argue  that,  by  whatever  right  the 
rest  of  Ireland  claims  to  withdraw  from 
the  rale  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
by  that  right  Ulster  can  claim  to  remain 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. '*  The  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom/'  says  the  Ulster  Protestants, 
"  has  a  right  to  make  Uws  for  us  itself, 
but  it  has  no  right  to  hand  us  over  against 
our  will  to  another  Parliament,  and  to  en- 
dow that  Parliament  with  the  right  of 
making  our  laws.  With  constitutional 
technicalities  wo  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
claim  a  moral  right  to  ignore  and  disobey 
a  Parliament  set  up  against  our  wishes. 
The  laws  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  we 
will  obey,  but  we  will  not  acknowledge  a 
Parliament  on  College  Green."  If  the 
Convention  adopts  a  policy  based  upon 
these  propositions,  as  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  will,  the  resistance  offered 
by  Ulster  need  be  nothing  but  passive. 
What  would  happen,  supposing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone were  to  pass  his  Bill,  would  be  some- 
thing like  this.  The  Home  Rule  Act 
would  probably  direct  that  writs  should 
be  immediatelv  issued  for  the  return  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  In  the  North,  the 
returning  officers  would  throw  the  writs 
aude,  risking  the  actions  that  would  be 
brought  against  them,  and  no  election 
would  take  place.  This,  however,  would 
not  prevent  the  Dublin  Parliament  meet- 
ing and  falling  to  business.  Presumably 
that  Parliament's  earliest  duty  would  be 
to  fill  its  coffers,  and  taxation  would  be  at 
once  imposed.  Here,  then,  would  come 
the  first  point  of  friction.  The  Ulster- 
men  would,  of  course,  refuse  to  pay  a  tax 
levied  in  Dublin,  and  then  the  Dublin 
Parliament  would  be  face  to  face  with  a 
strike  against  taxes,  in  which  every  mer- 
chant of  wealth  and  position  in  Belfast 
and  Derry,  and  every  landlord  in  the 
North  would  be  engaged.  The  Dublin 
Parliament  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  to 
have  its  officers  meet  with  open  resistance. 
It  is,  however,  far  more  likely  that  they 
would  not  meet  with  that  indulgence,  but 
would  be  confronted  with  that  roost  ap- 
palling of  all  forms  of  organized  resistance 
—a  Quaker  rebellion.  The  Ulstcrmen 
would  allow  their  goods  to  be  seized,  but 
what  then  ?  No  one  would  buy  at  the 
sales,  and  the  Dublin  Parliament  would 
find  themselves  spending  thousands  to  raise 
a  few  pounds  of  taxation.     We    know 


what  the  tithe  war  did  in  a  comer  of  a 
thinly  inhabited  Welsh  county.  .Though 
no  public  body  was  injured,  it  was  felt 
that  an  impossible  situation  was  being  cre- 
ated. Imagine  the  effect  not  of  a  tithe 
but  of  a  tax  war,  with  the  combatants  the 
proprietors  of  factories  and  shipyards  in- 
stead of  small  farmers.  Meantime,  Bel- 
fast and  the  North  would  have  been  obliged 
to  organize  a  voluntary  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  grand  juries  and  the  munici- 
palities would  afford  the  framework,  and 
all  that  would  be  required  would  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  filling  in.  A  system  of 
arbitration  would  be  devised,  no  doubt, 
to  meet  the  difficulty  that  UUter  could  no 
longer  recognize  the  Dublin  Courts  of  law 
— it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in  the 
next  Bill,  these  would  be  put  under  the 
Dublin  Government — and  by  this  means 
the  disputes  and  differences  that  are  cer- 
tain to  arise  in  a  business  community  could 
be  temporarily  settled.  The  organization 
of  a  police  force  would  also  have  to  be 
undertaken,  but  this  need  not  be  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.  Passive  resistance, 
consisting  in  the  i^oring  of  the  Dublin 
Parliament  and  all  its  works,  could  hardly 
help  being  successful.  The  Imperial 
Parliament  would  be  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  use  its  soldiers  to  collect  Irish 
local  taxes,  and  so  long  as  open  riot  was 
avoided  there  would  be  no  other  excuse 
for  dragooning  Ulster.  That  the  Uleter- 
men  will  afford  any  excuse  for  the  use  of 
Imperial  troops  I  do  not  believe.  The 
Convention,  and  whatever  permanent 
watching  committee  may  arise  from  it, 
will  not  be  under  Orange  control,  and  in 
its  deliberations  and  decisions  counsels  of 
prudence  are  likely  to  prevail.  Ulster 
will  not  fight  till  she  is  attacked. 

IV. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster  will  not  be  able  to  tolerate 
the  passive  resistance  of  Ulster.  "When 
they  see  the  laws  passed  at  Dublin  ig- 
nored, and  when  the  Dublin  Parliament 
asks  for  help,  they  will  have  to  do  one  of 
two  things — either  repeal  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  or  else  break  down  the  passive  resist- 
ance by  Imperial  coercion.  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  first  alternative  is  the 
one  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  most 
likely  to  accept.  If,  however,  they  adopt 
that  of  coercion,  England  will  certainly  be 
confronted  with  civil  war  in  its  most  dan- 
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geroas  and  hideous  form.  As  long  as  the 
Imperial  Parliament  lets  things  drift,  the 
Ulster  raen  will  remain  loyal  to  the  con- 
nection with  England.  The  moment, 
however,  the  Imperial  Government  at- 
tempts coercion  in  earnest.  Great  Britain 
will  begin  the  manufactore  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  she  has  ever  had.  The  English 
people,  as  a  whole,  may  not  realize  what 
a  hostile  Ulster  would  mean,  but  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint 
themselves  on  the  spot  with  the  temper 
of  the  people  of  the  North  can  bo  under 
no  illusions  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
The  suppression  of  the  Belfast  riots  of 
1886  proved  a  most  difficult  task,  thongh 
on  that  occasion  the  municipality,  the 
local  magistrates,  and  all  the  better  citi* 
zens  worked  with  the  utmost  vigor  and 
devotion  to  stop  the  fighting.  What 
would  be  the  result  of  rioting  in  Belfast 
when  all  the  leading  men  in  the  town  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  local  government 
were  engaged,  not  on  the  side  of  the  sol- 
diers, but  of  the  mob  ?  During  the  late 
riots,  magistrates  and  well-known  citizens 
rode  with  the  police  because  they  knew 
that  the  rioters,  out  of  liking  for  them, 
would  not  fire,  or  walked  up  and  down  in 
the  crowds  persuading  the  people  to  keep 
the  peace.  If,  instead,  the  Protestant 
clergy  and  the  leading  citizens  were  help- 
ing the  people,  it  would  take  fifteen  thou- 
sand troops,  batteries  on  Cave  Hill,  and 
gtmboats  in  the  Lough,  to  hold  down  Bel- 
fast alone  ;  while  to  manage  the  whole  of 
Ulster,  fifty  thousand  men  and  a  drum- 
head court-martial  and  the  nearest  tree 
for  every  rebel  would  bo  required.  No 
doubt  we  could  put  Ulster  down  and  hold 
her  down,  but  would  the  result  be  worth 
having,  looked  at  from  the  least  sentimen- 
tal point  of  view  possible  f  Granted  that 
Home  Rule  had  pacified  the  South,  and 
had  made  the  Celtic  Irish  loyal,  it  would 
have  made  the  North  bitterly  hostile  and 
disloyal,  and  only  to  be  restrained  by 
military  force.  We  should  have  shifted 
the  area  of  rebellion,  that  is  all,  and  have 
made  the  strongest,  richest,  and  most  vig- 
orous portion  of  the  Irish  people  our  ene- 
mies instead  of  our  friends.  Judged, 
then,  on  mere  grounds  of  expediency, 
and  even  admitting  such  very  doubtful 
premises  as  those  which  assume  that  Home 
Rule  will  pacify  the  Southern  Irish  and 
render  them  loval,  the  proposal  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  the  Union  must  be  declared 


unwise.  At  its  best  it  would  be  but  a 
change  of  enemies.  The  existence  of  the 
two  Irelands — the  Ireland  of  the  Protes- 
tant Teuton  and  the  Ireland  of  the  Catho- 
lic Celt — the  Ireland  of  idle  thriftlessness 
and  the  Ireland  of  industry  and  enterprise 
— ^the  Ireland  of  dreams  and  sentiment 
and  the  Ireland  of  seriousness  and  com- 
mon.sense — ^forbids  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  In  spite  of  the  grumbling  and 
the  disaffection,  no  sincerely  minded  Eng- 
lishman, whatever  his  politics,  can  fail  to 
admit  that  the  Union  is  the  form  of  gov* 
emment  ^' which  divides  us  least.''  As 
long  as  the  Union  is  maintained  there  is 
some  hope  of  the  peace  being  kept. 
Great  Britain  under  the  Union  can  inter- 
vene as  a  permanent  arbitrator  between 
the  warring  elements.  Withdraw  that 
arbitration,  and  help  to  hold  down  one  of 
the  combatants  white  the  other  tyrannizes 
over  him,  and  the  peace  of  Ireland  is 
gone. 

People  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that 
the  North  should  at  present  be  so  devoted 
to  the  Union.  The  Ulster  men,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  fond  of  lamenting,  opposed 
the  Union  in  1700  ;  why  do  they  prize  it 
so  greatly  now  f  In  this  loyalty  of  Ulster 
to  the  Union  is  to  be  found  the  strongest 
hope  for  Ireland  f  It  is  often  asked, 
what  has  the  Union  done  for  Ireland  f 
The  answer  is,  that  it  has  converted  the 
most  discontented  and  rebellious  province 
in  Ireland  into  the  most  prosperous  and 
contented.  And  be  it  noted  this  success 
has  not  been  won  by  making  a  pet  of 
Ulster  or  by  maintaining  a  Protestant  as- 
cendency. All  the  Imperial  legislation 
for  Ireland  since  the  Union  has  been  di- 
rected not  in  favor  of,  but  against,  the 
selfish  and  purely  Protestant  interests  of 
Ulster.  Ulster  has  had  nothing  but  bare 
justice  since  the  Union,  while  public  works 
and  well-paid  offices,  legal  and  adminis- 
trative, have  been  showered  on  the  South. 
Ulster  has  gone  her  way  without  State 
help  or  favoritism.  Belfast  has  grown, 
like  an  American  city,  by  the  pure  energy 
of  its  inhabitants,  just  as  Cork  has  dwin- 
dled by  the  lethargy  of  hers.  But  when 
the  Union  has  done  so  much  for  Ulster  in 
some  ninety-two  years,  what  may  we  not 
hope  another  century  will  accomplish  in 
the  South  f  Already  the  violence  of  Irish 
faction  and  rebellion  has  abated,  and  if 
the  Union  is  only  let  alone  the  whole  of 
Ireland  may  ultimately  become  reconciled 
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to  the  English  eoDDection.  What,  then, 
the  English  elector  has  to  remember  in 
deciding  how  he  will  vote  at  the  next  elec- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  whole  question 
pivots  on  Ulster.  Home  Rule  is  intended 
to  pacify  Ireland,  but  it  cannot  pacify 
Ireland  because  of  Ulster.  If  anj  proof 
of  that  is  needed,  look  at  the  fact  that 
the  most  religious,  the  most  serious-mind- 
ed, the  most  earnest,  and  the  least  politi- 


cal people  in  the  North  are  quietly  decid<» 
ing  that  they  will  take  the  awful  responsi- 
bility of  resisting  the  law — a  responsibil- 
ity which  may  cost  them  their  lives  and 
their  worldly  goods,  and  may  give  over 
their  homes  to  anarchy  and  destruction. 
That  is  a  fact  upon  which  the  electors  of 
England  and  Scotland  must  think  long  and 
think  wisely. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Wb  are  in  a  better  position  to  consider 
calmly  the  state  of  South.Eastern  Europe 
than  we  were  in  last  year,  when  the  air 
was  full  of  disquieting  rumors  and  all  Eu- 
rope in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement. 
The  importance  of  the  question  is  undi- 
minished, and  the  fate  of  the  East  may 
depend  upon  the  knowledge  which  the 
people  of  England  have  in  regard  to  the 
interests  which  are  at  stake. 

A  little  while  ago  a  distinguished  writer 
in  this  Rbvibw  congratulated  us  upon  the 
fact  that,  whatever  may  happen  in  Eu- 
rope, England  can  maintain  a  strict  neu- 
trality, and  he  was  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcllffe  and  his 
policy  are  both  dead  and  beyond  the  hope 
of.  resurrection.  England  is  never  again 
to  prop  up  the  rotten  fabric  of  Ottoman 
rule. 

Such  statements  as  these  are  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  a  stump  orator,  but  they 
seem  to  me  strangely  misplaced  in  an  ar- 
ticle designed  to  instruct  the  people. 
Things  may  happen  in  Europe  that  would 
make  neutrality  a  greater  calamity  than 
war^  and  no  great  party  in  England  will 
ever  adopt  a  *'  peace  at  any  price"  pol- 
icy. The  question  whether  England  will 
be  drawn  into  the  next  great  European 
war  is  an  open  question,  which  can  only 
be  decided  when  the  time  comes,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  Government  of  that 
\Xmt,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
will  act  in  view  of  the  circumstances, 
and,  if  necessary,  go  to  war  to  defend  the 
interests  and  the  honor  of  the  Empire, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  general  interests 
of  Europe. 

But  with  this  general  question  I  have 
nothing  to  do.      I  am   concerned  only 


with  the  ouestion  of  the  relation  of  Eng- 
land to  the  East.  It  is  easy  to  abuse 
Lord  Stratford,  because  he  is  dead  and 
the  world  has  mostly  forgotten  what  his 
policy  was,  and  the  phrase  *'  propping  up 
the  rotten  fabric  of  Ottoman  rule"  has 
done  service  so  long  in  covering  up  the 
ignorance  of  popular  writers  that  it  seems 
almost  ungenerous  to  inquire  exactly  what 
it  means.  The  most  charitable  explana- 
tion of  the  phrase  is  that  at  some  time  the 
English  Government  has  adopted  and  ear- 
ned out  a  policy  of  supporting  and  de- 
fending the  Turkish  Government  in  its 
gross  abuse  of  its  power  over  its  subjects  ; 
or,  at  least  to  defend  it  without  taking  its 
rottenness  into  consideration,  and  that 
this  was  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
policy  of  Lord  Stratford. 

Now,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  during 
the  last  fifty  years  no  English  Government 
has  ever  adopted  such  a  policy,  and  that 
no  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
has  ever  been  farther  from  acquiescence 
in  such  a  policy  than  Lord  Stratford. 
Probably  the  two  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  Lord  Stratford  and  his  policy 
were  his  absolute  devotion  to  English  in- 
terests and  his  intense  hatred  of  all  rotten- 
ness. He  was  as  devoted  to  England  as 
Bismarck  is  to  Germany  ;  and  he  would 
never  have  sacrificed  one  British  soldier  to 
save  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  its  own 
sake.  If  he  favored  the  Crimean  war,  it 
was  solely  because  he  believed  that  British 
interests  were  at  stake.  And  we  may  go 
even  further  than  this.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  possible  to  save  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  in  the  interest  of  England,  un- 
less it  could  be  radically  and  thoroughly 
reformed.     His  chief  work  during  his  last 
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two  missions  to  Constantinople  was  to  ex- 
pose and  attempt  to  eradicate  the  corrup- 
tion and  oppression  which  reigned  there. 
Had  the  Congress  of  Paris  adopted  his 
views,  and  left  him  here  to  carry  them 
oat,  it  is  possible  that  the  Turkish  Empire 
might  have  been  reformed. 

I  do  not  care  to  defend  Lord  Stratford. 
He  needs  no  defence.  I  wish  simply  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  never  up- 
held rottenness,  and  that  all  his  energies 
were  devoted  to  the  defence  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  British  interests.  And  so 
of  the  policy  of  all  great  English  states- 
men. 1  have  often  had  occasion  to  criti- 
cise the  actions  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  East.  Many  grievous  mistakes 
have  been  made,  through  ignorance  or 
misjudgment ;  but  the  general  policy  of 
all  Ministiies  has  been  to  defend  and  up- 
hold Turkey  no  further  than  was  essential 
to  the  defence  of  English  interests,  and 
they  have  done  all  that  seemed  to  them 
possible  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  The  apparent  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  such  as  the  action  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  at  the  time  of  the  Bul- 
garian massacres,  all  admit  of  a  more  or 
less  satisfactory  explanation.  We  know 
now  from  the  confessions  of  Sir  Henry 
Elliot,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  at  that 
time  anticipating  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan^  and  the  establishment  of  constitu- 
tional government  at  Constantinople  under 
Sir  Henry's  protigi^  Midhat  Pasha. 

England  is  sometimes  represented  as 
having  been  the  friend  of  the  Turk,  while 
Russia  has  poured  out  her  blood  and 
treasure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  op- 
pressed Christians.  In  fact,  the  English 
and  the  Russian  people  have  equally  sym- 
pathized with  the  Christians  of  Turkey, 
while  the  Governments  have  acted  for 
their  own  interests — the  one  for  defence, 
and  the  other  for  aggrandizement.  And 
it  is  certainly  to  the  honor  of  the  English 
Government  that,  so  far  as  there  has  been 
any  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question,  it 
has  been  settled  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  England  rather  than  of 
Russia.  Roumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Montenegro,  and  Greece  are  free  States 
where  the  people  rule  ;  they  owe  their 
emancipation  from  Turkish  rule  in  no 
small  degree  to  Russia,  but  they  owe  their 
liberty  and  independence  in  an  equal  de- 
gree to   England.     Annexed  to  Russia, 


they  would  have  been  less  free  than  they 
were  under  the  Sultan. 

So  much  for  the  past.  As  to  the  fu- 
ture, I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  no 
policy  should  be  adopted  simply  because 
it  is  traditional.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  departure  from  long  established  princi- 
ples must  be  justified  by  good  and  sub- 
stantial reasons,  and  not  simply  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  Lord  Rosebery  is  as  little 
likely  to  be  moved  by  such  considerations 
as  Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
party  question. 

The  question  in  its  simplest  form  is  this 
— Has  England  any  vital  interest  in  pre- 
venting the  occupation  by  Russia  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Balkan  Peninsula  ; 
and,  if  so,  how  can  this  interest  be  best 
defended  f  Other  Powers  may  have  an 
equal  or  greater  interest  in  this  question, 
but  that  does  not  diminish  in  any  way  the 
responsibility  of  England  in  the  defence 
of  her  own  interests.  It  is  a  stimulus  to 
action  rather  than  an  excuse  for  neutral- 
ity. Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  this  question 
to  show  that  England  and  Russia  ought  to 
be  friends  and  allies  in  Central  Asia. 
They  ought  to  be,  but  they  are  not,  never 
have  been,  and  never  ^ill  be  until  Russia 
ceases  to  be  what  she  is,  a  nation  with  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  more  land.  It  is 
equally  aside  from  the  mark  to  prove  that 
the  government  of  the  Sultan  is  weak  and 
corrupt.  It  may  be,  but  it  docs  not  fol- 
low that  the  substitution  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  would  either  improve  tho 
condition  of  the  people  or  favor  the  inter- 
ests of  England. 

There  are  but  two  probable  solutions  of 
the  Eastern  question,  and  England  has  to 
decide  which  of  these  most  accords  with 
her  own  interests,  and  whether  she  has 
any  vital  interest  in  securing  the  one 
rather  than  the  other.  As  things  now 
stand  in  Europe,  she  certainly  has  the 
power  to  do  so  if  it  is  worth  her  wliile. 
The  one  solution  is  the  natural  one  which 
has  already  made  great  progress,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  Greece  and 
the  Balkan  States.  It  secures  self-govern- 
ment to  the  people  as  fast  as  they  are 
emancipated  from  Turkish  rule.  It  would 
soon  give  it  to  Macedonia  and  Crete.  It 
would  give  it  to  E^ypt  as  soon  as  England 
can  safely  withdraw  her  troops.  If  the 
Sultan  should  find  it  necessary  to  leave 
Constantinople,  it  would  make  this  and 
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the  adjacent  territory  a  free  city,  under 
European  protection,  with  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Straits  for  all  nations.  It 
would  leave  the  Turks  to  rule  m  Asia 
Minor,  where  they  constitute  three-fourths 
of  the  population,  but  with  a  reduced 
power,  which  would  force  them  to  recog- 
nize the  lights  of  their  Christian  subjects. 
It  would  perhaps  lead  to  the  separation  of 
the  Arabs  from  the  Turks,  as  these  na- 
tionalities have  nothing  in  common  but 
their  religion.  It  might  take  fifty  years 
to  bring  about  all  these  changes,  and  they 
might  be  modified  by  circumstances  now 
unforeseen,  but  in  general  this  is  the  nat- 
ural and  just  solution  of  the  question. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  might  have  seemed 
absurd  to  suggest  it  as  possible,  but  no 
one  who  knows  the  people  and  is  familiar 
with  the  events  of  these  years  would  now 
think  of  it  as  otherwise  than  rational  and 
probable. 

One  advantage  of  this  natural  solution 
of  the  Eastern  question  is  that  it  involves 
no  infringement  upon  the  rights  or  legiti- 
mate interests  of  any  nation  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  an  anti-Russian  solution.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  dishonor  her  or  hin- 
der ^her  self-development  For  many 
years  she  has  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
annexing  any  more  territory  in  Europe  ; 
and  however  little  faith  we  may  have  in 
regard  to  such  declarations,  they  are  so 
far  valuable  that  Russia  has  not  yet  com* 
mitted  herself  before  the  world  to  any 
career  of  conquest  in  South-Eastem  Eu- 
rope. It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  if 
she  saw  clearly  that  annexation  was  im- 
practicable, she  might  heartly  join  hands 
with  England  and  other  Powers  in  facili- 
tating the  natural  solution  of  the  question. 
There  are,  and  always  have  been,  intelli- 
gent men'  in  Russia  who  regard  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  as  totally  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  present 
attitude  of  Russia  toward  the  Balkan 
States  has  grown  out  of  wounded  pride 
and  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  other 
States,  rather  than  out  of  any  immediate 
desire  to  annex  this  territory.  Could  Rus- 
sia be  brought  into  harmonious  action  with 
other  Powers  for  a  prospective  settlement 
of  the  question,  tlie  peace  of  Europe 
would  be  assured. 

Another  advantage  of  this  natural  solu- 
tion is  that  it  would  favor  in  the  highest 
degree  the  interests  of  commerce.     I  do 


not  say  that  England  alone  would  gain  by 
this,  but  all  that  England  asks  in  any  part 
of  the  world  is  a  chance  for  free  competi* 
tion,  and  this  would  be  assured.  In  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  these  new  na- 
tions she  would  find  an  ever-growing 
market.  Constantinople  would  no  doubt 
sufiEer  for  a  time,  but  it  would  not  be  long 
before  she  would  rise  again  to  become  a 
great  commercial  centre  for  the  East. 

But  the  great  argument  in  favor  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  it  is  the  only  just  and 
righteous  solution  of  the  question,  and 
consequently  the  only  one  which  can  be 
permanent.  What  possible  justice  can 
there  be  in  condemning  these  people  who 
are  just  escaping  from  the  yoke  of  l\irkey 
to  groan  under  the  much  heavier  yoke  of 
Russia  ?  They  have  a  right  to  themselves 
and  to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  They 
have  waited  long  centuries  for  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  those  who,  of  late  years,  have 
had  the  chance  have  proved  to  the  world 
their  capacity  to  govern  themselves.  Even 
the  Turxish  Parliament  in  Constantinople 
displayed  an  amount  of  wisdom  and  energy 
which  astonished  the  world,  and  might 
possibly  have  saved  the  Empire  if  it  had 
not  alarmed  the  Caliph  by  its  indepen- 
dence and  been  condemned  by  him  to  a 
violent  death. 

The  other,  and  the  only  other,  probable 
solution  of  the  Eastern  question  is  the  an- 
nexation of  Constantinople  and  the  Balkan 
States  to  Russia.  Roumania  would  neces- 
sarily go  with  them.  It  is  hardly  proba- 
ble that  these  States  would  be  ostensibly 
annexed  at  first.  It  would  be  the  old 
story  of  Poland  or  Georgia,  but  the  end 
would  be  inevitable  and  it  would  come 
speedily.  No  one  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory or  policy  of  Russia  can  have  any 
doubts  about  this.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that 
any  doubts  that  this  is  the  solution  of  the 
question  at  which  Russia  is  now  aiming, 
although  she  has  made  no  open  declara- 
tion of  this  purpose,  but  rather  denied  it. 
If  there  were  no  such  purpose  on  the  park 
of  Russia,  there  would  be  no  Triple  Alli- 
ance and  no  Franco- Russian  alliance. 
France  and  Cerraany  would  be  left  to  set- 
tle their  territorial  questions  as  best  they 
could,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  would  have 
no  fear  of  war. 

Russia  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria  if  she  is  meditating  no 
further  annexation  in  Europe,  and  she  has 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  question  be- 
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tween  France  and  Gennany.  The  real 
danger  of  the  Franco-Rasnian  alliance  is 
that  it  is  essentially  aggressive.  Neither 
Power  feared  any  attack,  bat  France  hopes 
to  regain  her  lost  provinces,  and  Russia 
to  acquire  new  ones  by  improving  the  first 
opportunity  to  engage  Europe  in  war. 
This  is  the  plain  logic  of  the  situation,  and 
yet  when  -we  ask  who  it  is  in  Russia  that 
cherishes  these  warlike  purposes,  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  accept  the  theory  of 
Tolstoi's  **  Peace  and  War,"  that  such 
events  are  controlled  by  blind  Fate.  The 
Czar  claims  to  be  a  man  of  peace,  and 
those  who  know  him  best  assure  us  that 
he  does  not  desire  war.  We  may  admit 
that  this  is  true,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
he  is  moving  steadily  on  to  an  attempted 
conauest  of  South-Eastem  Europe.  I  do 
not  know  a  Russian  who  doubts  it.  It  is 
the  force  of  what  American  statesmen 
used  to  call  **  manifest  destiny" — the 
force  of  a  fixed  idea — which  unconsciously 
controls  subordinate  events,  and  directs 
them  toward  an  end  which  men  are  not 
quite  ready  to  confess  even  to  themselves. 

What  we  have  to  consider  then  is  the 
question  how  far  England  is  interested  in 
this  extension  of  the  Russian  power  over 
South-Eastem  Europe.  If  England  has 
no  interest  in  preventing  it,  we  may  he 
sure  that  it  will  be  attempted  within  the 
next  few  years.  Supposing  Russia  to  be 
successful,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  measure 
the  importance  of  the  results  which  would 
follow  in  Europe.  The  more  obvious 
changes  would  begin  with  the  Black  Sea, 
which  would  become  a  Russian  lake,  with 
the  Asiatic  as  well  as  the  European  shores 
under  the  control  of  Russia  ;  the  Marmora 
and  the  Straits  also  Russian,  with  a  Rus- 
sian Custom-house  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles,  Constantinople  would  become 
the  great  naval  arsenal  of  the  Empire,  ab- 
solutely secure  from  attacks,  but  always 
ready  to  send  out  its  fleets  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Roumania  and  the  whole  Bal- 
kan Peninsula  would  be  Russian  territory, 
with  the  Adriatic  as  its  western  boundary. 
T^is  is  no  fancy  sketch.  Every  one  who 
knows  the  country  knows  that  there  is  no 
possible  stopping-place  in  annexation  un- 
til the  Adriatic  is  reached*  Albania  might 
exist  as  a  separate  State  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  Macedonia  to  a  small  State  like 
Bulgaria,  but  not  after  the  annexation  of 
Bulgaria  to  Russia. 

The  annexation  of  theae  countries  to 


Russia  would  not  be  a  sonrce  of  expense 
and  weakness  like  the  wastes  of  Central 
Asia.  They  would  add  enormously  to 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Empire. 
They  could  easily  famish  and  support  half 
a  million  of  soldiers.  They  abound  in 
wealth  of  every  description,  mineral  as 
well  as  agricultural,  and  are  inhabited  by 
races  far  superior  to  the  native  Russian, 
although  mostly  of  Slavic  origin*  The 
possession  of  these  coantries,  together 
with  Constantinople,  their  wealth,  their 
population,  especially  their  geographical 
position,  would  at  least  double  the  military 
power  of  Russia  in  its  relations  with  Eu- 
rope, and  give  vast  commercial  advantages 
not  only  in  the  control  of  territory,  but 
also  of  lines  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  She  might  not  im- 
prove them  very  wisely,  but  she  would 
certainly  prevent  any  one  else  from  im- 
proving them. 

These  are  obvious  results.  There  are 
others  equally  startling  and  impoitant, 
which  are  not  so  generally  considered. 
The  most  serious  is  the  inevitable  destruc- 
tion of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Empire, 
which  must  follow  the  occupation  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  by  Russia.  Statesmen 
have  foreseen  this,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  they  tell  us  that  Austria  rather  than 
England  is  most  interested  in  resisting  the 
advance  of  Russia.  Bismarck  saw  it  at 
the  time  when  it  was  his  policy  to  annex 
an  important  part  of  Austria  to  the  Grer- 
mau  Empire,  and  he  then  encouraged  Rus- 
sia. He  saw  it  later  when  he  had  aban- 
doned this  policy,  and  then  he  formed  the 
Triple  Alliance  to  defend  Austria  against 
Russia  as  well  as  Gt^rmany  against  France. 
Beaconsfield  saw  it  and  realized  its  fall 
meaning  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  when  he 
favored  the  idea  of  annexing  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  to  Austria,  and  thus  transform- 
ing her  into  a  great  Slave  Empire.  There 
was  a  time  when  Austrian  statesmen 
thought  it  possible  to  protect  themselves 
by  dividing  the  Balkan  Peninsula  with 
Russia,  but  they  harbor  this  delusion  no 
longer.  They  realize  that  in  defending 
the  independence  of  Roumania  and  Bul- 
garia they  are  defending  themselves. 

The  destruction  of  the  Austria-Hun- 
garian Empire  would  follow  the  advance 
of  Russia,  not  simply  because  this  advance 
could  only  take  place  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Austrian  armies  in  a  great  war,  and 
the  consequent  weakening  of  her  power. 
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nor  becaase  snch  an  advance  would  plant 
the  Russian  power  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  eastern  and  aouthern  frontiers  of  the 
Empire  ;  bnt  still  more  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  Empire  itself.  Half  the  peo- 
Kle  in  the  Empire  are  Slaves,  and  should 
»ussia  annex  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  she  would  leave 
the  rest  of  the  Southern  Slaves  under  the 
rule  of  the  Hungarians,  which  they  them- 
selves already  resent.  The  Empire  would 
inevitably  break  up,  all  the  Southern 
Slaves  going  to  Russia,  and  the  Germans 
to  Germany,  if  that  Empire  still  existed 
after  its  defeat  by  France  and  Russia. 
Something  might  be  left  to  bear  the 
name,  but  Austria-Hungary  would  dis- 
appear as  a  great  Power.  The  changes 
which  might  result  from  a  great  Franco- 
Russian  victory  do  not  concern  us  here. 
I  am  not  defending  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  destruction  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
would  result  directly  from  the  annexation 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  Russia,  and  it 
would  be  inevitable,  however  that  annex- 
ation might  be  brought  about. 

Another  result  oi  this  advance  of  Russia 
would  be  that  the  Turkish  Empire,  if  it 
still  continued  to  exist  in  Asia  Minor  after 
the  loss  of  Constantinople,  as  it  probably 
would  for  a  time,  would  be  under  the  ab- 
solute control  of  Russia.  The  Sultan 
would  reign  by  favor  of  the  Czar,  and  in 
the  interest  of  Russia.  This  also  would 
still  further  increase  the  military  and  com- 
mercial power  of  Russia.  The  Czar  can- 
not  now  enter  upon  a  war  in  Europe  with- 
out considering  the  chance  of  finding  ar- 
rayed against  him  the  army  of  the  Sultan, 
400,000  strong.  But  for  this  we  know 
that  he  would  have  already  occupied  Bul- 
garia. The  simple  removal  of  this  danger 
would  not  only  give  him  greater  freedom 
of  action,  but  would  add  so  much  to  the 
active  force  which  he  could  put  into  the 
field  in  case  of  war. 

Such  are  in  brief  some  of  the  results 
which  would  follow  a  Russian  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  question.  They  are  so 
stupendous  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
our  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  cannot 
happen.  If  England  declines  to  interfere 
and  there  is  a  great  European  war  in 
which  France  and  Russia  are  decidedly 
successful,  these  things  are  sure  to  hap^ 
pen,  and  it  is  folly  to  refuse  to  consider 
now,  while  there  is  time,  whether  England 
has  any  interest  in  preventing  such  a  catas- 


trophe or  not.  If  England  were  really, 
as  some  Englishmen  seem  to  claim,  an 
isolated  island  in  the  sea  with  no  foreign 
relations,  she  might  look  with  a  certain 
amount  of  equanimity  upon  the  calamities 
of  Europe  ;  but  in  fact  the  British  Empire 
is  the  greatest  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  its  interests  and  its  responsibili- 
ties are  commensurate  with  its  size.  It 
cannot  abdicate  or  ignore  them  without 
seeking  its  own  destruction.  Nor  can 
England  separate  her  interests  altogether 
from  those  of  Europe.  She  is  a  part  of 
Europe,  and  while  she  wisely  refrains 
from  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  States  and  maintains  a  friendly  neu* 
trality  in  their  local  conflicts,  she  never 
has  been  and  never  can  be  neutral  when 
the  interests  of  the  Continent  are  at  stake. 

They  are  certainly  as  much  at  stake  in 
this  question  of  the  supremacy  of  Russia 
as  they  were  when  Napoleon  commenced 
his  career  of  conquest.  His  rule  in  Eu- 
rope would  have  been  benignant  in  com- 
parison with  what  may  be  expected  of  the 
Czar,  unless  we  are  ready  to  accept  the 
Russian  idea  that  what  the  world  most 
needs  is  the  destruction  of  European  civ- 
ilization and  the  building  up  of  one  pecu- 
liarly Russian  upon  its  ruins.  Won  Id  this 
be  progress  in  the  eyes  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  working  men  of  England 
who  have  always  held  Russian  ways  in 
utter  abhorrence }  Or  can  any  one  im- 
agine that  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  great  cham- 
pion of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  likely 
to  feel  that  he  has  no  interest  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Russian  rule  over  South-Eastem 
Europe  ?  It  is  only  necessary  to  ask  these 
questions  to  see  the  absurdity  of  these 
suppositions. 

The  immediate  interest  of  England  her- 
self in  the  advance  of  Russia  is  not  less 
than  that  of  Europe.  The  commercial 
and  political  interests  of  England  are 
equally  opposed  to  any  extension  and  de- 
velopment of  the  power  of  Russia  by  con- 
quest in  South-Eastern  Europe,  which 
would  enable  her  not  only  to  destroy  Brit- 
ish markets  and  hinder  British  commerce, 
but  would  also  give  her  a  military  suprem- 
acy in  Europe  which  would  endanger  the 
whole  British  Empire,  or  at  least  force 
England  to  unprecedented  expenditure  for 
national  defence.  The  new  complication 
of  an  alliance  between  France  and  Russia 
increases  the  danger  to  England.  Where 
will  France  find  Its  compensation  for  the 
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extenBion  of  Rassia !  The  recovery  of 
the  lost  provinces  woald  be  a  very  small 
thing  in  comparison  with  the  enormous 
development  of  Russian  power.  The 
Colonial  Empire  of  England  would  exactly 
meet  the  ideas  of  Frenchmen,  and  cost 
Russia  nothing.  There  is  no  use  in  clos- 
ing our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  such  an 
arrangement  as  this.  Stranger  and  more 
unexpected  things  have  happened  in  Eu- 
rope within  the  last  fifty  years.  There  is 
no  question  here  of  England's  picking  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  her  neigh* 
bors  ;  and,  I  venture  to  say,  that  whatever 
Government  may  be  in  power,  if  the  crisis 
comes,  England  will  fight,  and  fight  to  the 
death,  to  defend  the  interests  of  Europe, 
and  her  own. 

But  I  am  not  pleading  for  war,  nor 
even  that  England  should  join  the  Triple 
Alliance.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
England  cannot  do  something  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  by  letting  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  she  will  never  tolerate  the 
Russian  solution  of  the  Eastern  question. 
It  is  certain  that  she  will  not,  if  she  can 
prevent  it.  But  all  this  talk  about  nen- 
trality,  and  the  efforts  that  are  made  by 
the  press  to  prove  that  England  has  no 
longer  any  interest  in  Constantinople,  are 
direct  incentives  to  war.  The  Russians 
and  the  Turks  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  all  this  is  serions,  and  that  Russia  can 
do  what  she  pleases  here  without  fear  of 
England.  The  impression  that  this  policy 
will  prevail  in  England  under  a  Liberal 
Government  is  undermining  English  influ- 
ence here,  and  encouraging  the  hopes  of 
Russia.  It  is  quite  time  to  let  the  world 
understand  that  this  is  a  mistake,  as  it 
certainly  is. 

The  policy  of  England  in  regard  to  the 
advance  of  Russia  is  clear,  but  it  is  not  so 
clear  what  is  to  be  done  meanwhile  with 
the  Turks.  It  would  be  an  immense  re- 
lief to  all  the  world,  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  the  East,  if  this  question  could 
be  settled  off-hand,  and  finished  once  for 
all.  The  world  is  weary  of  it  and  im- 
patient over  it.  But  there  is  no  hope  of 
any  immediate  and  final  settlement.  No 
statesman  in  Europe  would  attempt  it. 
Nothing  but  an  expectant  policy  is  now 

possible. 

"•TUtnie 'tis  pity; 
And  pity  'tis  'Us  true." 

Still  an  expectant  policy  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  inactive  or  an  indefinite  one.     It 


may  have  a  clearly  defined  object^  and 
may  improve  each  opportunity  as  it  comes 
to  accomplish  that  object.  The  policy  of 
England  has  been  for  many  years,  and  I 
believe  will  be  in  the  future,  to  secure 
what  I  have  called  the  natural  solution  of 
the  Eastern  question,  and  to  resist  the 
Russian  solution.  The  progress  in  this 
direction  has  been  very  rapid  duiing  the 
last  thirty  years,  but  the  Sultan  still  rules 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  military  power 
which  supports  his  throne  is  still  formid- 
able. It  is  not  likely  that  any  English 
Government  will  ever  feel  called  upon  to 
drive  him  out  by  force.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  no  English  Government  will  do 
anything  *^  to  prop  up  the  rotten  fabric 
of  Ottoman  rule."  For  many  years  there 
has  been  no  anticipation  of  realizing  Lord 
Stratford's  hope  of  a  reformed  and  en- 
lightened Turkish  Government  which 
might  be  supported.  From  year  to  year 
this  Government  is  becoming  more  des- 
potic, more  anti-Christian,  and  more  irra- 
tional, consequently  more  intolerable. 

The  present  Sultan  has  many  high  and 
noble  qualities,  and  he  wins  the  sympathy 
of  all  those  who  approach  him.  No  doubt 
he  does  his  best  to  strengthen  and  develop 
his  Empire.  Certainly  no  Sovereign  could 
work  harder  than  he  does.  But  unhappily 
he  is  more  a  caliph  than  a  king.  He  is  a 
prisoner  in  his  palace,  surrounded  by  self- 
ish sycophants,  and  necessarily  ignorant 
of  the  real  wants  of  the  Empire.  He  is 
in  constant  fear  of  revolution,  and  fills  the 
city  with  his  secret  police,  whose  constant 
espionage  is  driving  all  enlightened  Turks 
to  desperation.  He  is  attempting  to 
strengthen  the  Mohammedan  element  in 
the  Empire  by  hindering  in  every  way  the 
progress  of  his  Christian  subjects  and  tak- 
ing away  their  ancient  privileges.  He  is 
doing  all  that  he  can  to  break  down  the 
capitulatioM,  and  restrict  the  rights  of 
foreigners.  The  ordinary  laws  of  the 
Empire  seem  devised  more  and  more  to 
obstruct  rather  than  facilitate  business; 
In  a  word,  it  would  seem  that  he  must 
have  taken  the  Czar  of  Russia  as  his  ideal, 
and  that  he  is  doing  what  he  can  to  rival 
his  illustrious  neighbor.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result  in  Russia,  this  policy  is  sim- 
ply hastening  the  downfall  of  Turkey. 

The  simplest  thing  for  England  to  do, 
under  these  circumstances,  would  be  to 
stand  aside  and  let  things  take  their  own 
course ;    but  England  has  relations  with 
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the  Bast  and  interests  here  which  make 
this  impossible.  She  occupies  Egypt  and 
Cyprus,  she  has  great  commercial  inter- 
ests here.  She  faa^  assumed  responsibili- 
ties as  to  the  Christian  Yiationalities  of  the 
Empire  ;  she  is  bound  to  prevent  the  Sul- 
tan from  taking  any  steps  which  will  put 
this  city  or  the  European  provinces  in  the 
power  of  Russia.  She  is  bound  to  defend 
the  rights  of  Englishmen  in  the  Empire, 
and  to  secure  the  execution  of  treaties  in 
which  she  is  interested.  She  must  have 
an  influence  here,  and  maintain  it  vigor- 
ously.* But  on  what  basis  ?  I  hope  I 
may  not  be  thought 'inconsistent,  if  I  reply 
on  a  distinctly  friendly  basis,  so  far  as 
that  is  possible.  England  has  no  thought 
of  deposing  the  Sultan,  or  attacking  bis 
Empire.  She  has  more  than  once  de- 
fended it  against  his  real  enemy.  She 
cannot  approve  of  his  despotic  or  anti- 
Christian  policy.  She  must  use  all  her 
influence  to  modify  it,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  friendly  than  to  dissuade  the  Sul- 
tan from  a  course  which  is  certain  to  bring 
speedy  ruin  upon  himself.  Even  if  she 
were  to  use  forc»  to  prevent  him  from 
putting  himself  in  the  power  of  Russia,  it 
would  not  be  an  unfriendly  act.  There 
is  certainly  no  Power  in  Europe  more 
friendly  to  the  Sultan  than  England  is. 
We  may  be  friendly  to  a  sick  man  while 
he  lives,  although  we  know  that  he  is  cer- 
tain to  die,  and  intend  to  see  that  his  es- 
tate is  properly  administered  after  his 
death.  We  may  even  assist  in  cutting  off 
a  limb  to  prolong  his  life  or  relieve  his 
pain. 

^  When  a  crisis  comes  in  any  form  Enjr- 
land  will  not  act  alone,  but  in  accord  with 
other  States — it  is  to  be  hoped  with  all 
the  great  Powers  ;  and  her  influence  will 
then  be  exerted  with  them  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  people.  So  far  as  I  know, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  adopted 
a  policy  in  full  sympathy  with  that  of 
England.  At  present,  France  and  Russia 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  make  trouble, 
but  their  policy  may  be  changed  before  a 
crisis  comes,  especially  if  it  is  clearly  seen 
that  England  will  not  tolerate  any  farther 
advance  of  Russia  in  Europe. 

The  policy  of  England  in  regard  to 
those  States  which  have  been  already 
formed  out  of  portions  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  has  been  well  defined  and  univer- 
sally approved.  It  cannot  bo  changed. 
It  is  one  of  hearty  sympathy,  and  as  far 
Nxw  Sbbhs.— Vol.  LVI.,  Ko.  2. 


as  possible  of  support — of  absolute  moral 
support.  They  are  the  great  hope  of  the 
East,  and  the  defence  of  Europe  against 
the  aggressions  of  Russia.  But  for  the 
blindness  and  folly  of  despotism  they 
might  have  been  the  allies  of  Russia,  but 
she  has  forced  them  into  alliance  and 
sympathy  with  Europe,  and  given  them  a 
chance  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  self-government.  England  will 
neglect  nothing  which  she  can  do  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
Ronmania,  and  Servia. 

I  have  not  entered  upon  the  discussion 
of  subordinate  questions  which  are  now 
pending,  because  I  believe  that  the  main 
question  must  be  clearly  understood  be- 
fore the  bearing  of  the  subordinate  ones 
can  be  appreciated,  and  the  facts  in  regard 
to  these  are  pretty  well  known  to  all  news- 
paper readers.  The  only  one  which  now 
commands  attention  is  that  of  the  English 
occupation  of  Egypt.  This  was  brought 
to  an  acute  stage  last  summer,  when  it 
was  reopened  by  the  Sultan  lender  the  in- 
fluence of  France  and  Russia.  The  death 
of  the  late  Khedive  and  the  accession  of 
his  son  led  to  violent  controversies,  the 
echoes  of  which  have  reached  all  the  world 
— and  in  which  the  bitter  enmity  of 
France  and  Russia  to  the  English  occupa- 
tion ban  been  made  more  apparent  than 
ever  before.  The  crisis  has  passed,  and 
the  Sultan  has  submitted  to  the  inevitable, 
but  he  has  been  made  to  believe  that,  in 
case  of  a  European  war,  France  and  Rus- 
sia would  restore  Egypt  to  his  rule  as  the 
price  of  his  neutrality. 

This  is  a  troublesome  question  for  Eng- 
land, not  because  she  wishes  to  annex 
Egypt  to  the  Empire,  but  because  she  is 
there,  and  is  bound  to  stay  there  until  she 
can  go  out  with  honor.  It  is  plain  that 
the  time  for  leaving  the  country  has  not 
yet  come.  About  this  there  is  no  doubt. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  there  can  be  no- 
settlement  of  the  question  with  Turkey. 
It  is  far  more  a  question  between  England 
and  France  than  between  England  and 
Turkey,  and,  as  between  these  two  Pow- 
ers, I  can  see  but  one  possible  solution.. 
They  might  agree  to  the  ultimate  indeperi' 
dence  of  Egypt.  France  would  agree  to 
this,  because  it  is  her  traditional  policy,, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  England  should 
any  longer  oppose  it.  If  she  would  yield 
this  point,  France  would  undoubtedly 
agree  to  the  continuance  of  the  occupation* 
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as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary,  and  wonld 
at  once  abandon  the  initatingand  obstrac- 
Xive  policy  by  which  she  has  thas  far 
sought  to  make  the  work  of  England  as 
difficult  as  possible.  The  other  Powers 
would  probably  agree  to  sach  an  arrange- 
ment, and  the  Sultan  would  have  to  sub- 
mit. His  hold  upon  the  country  before 
the  English  occupation  was  very  slight — 
almost  nominal ;  and  he  would  have  but 
little  cause  to  complain,  especially  as  he 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  troubles 
which  led  to  the  occupation.  It  seems  to 
have  been  generally  forgotten  in  England 
that  this  Egyptian  trouble  grew  out  of  a 
great  sttheme,  in  which  the  Sultan  took 
an  active  part,  for  a  revival  of  the  faith 
and  power  of  Islam.  It  was  an  attempt 
at  a  pan-Islamic  revival,  and  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  ordered 
tne  bombardment  of  Alexandria  there  was 
great  danger  of  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Christians  in  Syria  as  well  as  in  Egypt 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  recall  the  blunders 
and  failures  which  followed,  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  remember,  what  is  never 
foigotten  here,  that  the  action  of  England 
put  an  end  to  this  wild  scheme,  and  saved 
the  woild  from  the  complications  which 
would  have  followed  its  temporary  suc- 
cess. This,  and  the  fact  that  England  has 
given  a  good  government  to  E^ypt  and 
secured  her  ultimate  independence,  of 
course  causes  irritation  here,  but  it  should 
encourage  England  to  persevere  patiently 
in  the  woik  which  she  has  undertaken. 

To  return  to  the  main  question  :  the 
policy  of  England  in  the  East  is  an  ex- 
pectant policy  in  the  interest  of  peace 
rather  than  war,  but  a  policy  which  will 
never  tolerate  the  extension  of  Russian 
rule  over  South-Eastern  Europe  whatever 
it  may  cost  to  prevent  it ;  not  an  isolated 
policy,  but  one  in  full  sympathy  with 
other  Powers  which  have  equal  or  greater 
interests  at  stake  ;  not  a  selfish  policy, 
but  one  which,  while  it  defends  English 
interests,  will  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
natural  rights  of  the  people  of  the  East  to 
self-government.  As  to  Turkey,  it  will 
make  no  attack,  it  will  foment  no  rebel- 
lions or  revolutions,  but  it  will  not  defend 
the  Sultan  against  his  own  subjects  or  the 
calamities  which  result  from  b»d  govern- 
ment. It  will  welcome  and  encourage  all 
real  progress  or  improvement  in  the  Em- 
pire,  but  it  will  resist,  as  far  as  its  influ- 
ence ^oes,  all  attempts  to   break  down 


treaties  or  to  oppress  the  Christian  na- 
tionalities. No  genuine  friendship  can  go 
farther  than  this. 

As  to  Russia,  the  English  people  can 
never  have  any  honest  sympathy  with  a 
Government  which  hates  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty — which  oppresses  and  tortures 
its  own  subjects,  and  constantly  threatens 
the  peace  of  the  world — which  patronizes 
political  assassination  in  Bulgaria  and 
Constantinople  and  protects  Macedonian 
murderers,  while  it  exiles  innocent  Rus- 
sians to  Siberia.  They  can  never  tolerate 
the  extension  of  the  rule  of  such  a  Gov- 
ernment over  South  Eastern  Europe.  But 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  two  countries  may  not 
maintain  the  most  friendly  relations. 
Russia  believes  in  despotism,  but  she  does 
not  think  of  attacking  England  to  estab- 
lish a  despotic  government  there,  and 
England  does  not  think  of  attacking  Rus- 
sia in  the  interests  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  Russian  people  must  work 
out  their  own  destiny  in  their  own  way. 
In  her  lelations  with  Russia,  England 
simply  stands  upon  the  defensive,  with 
long  suffering  patience,  anxious  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations,  but  ready,  when  it 
is  necessary,  to  defend  her  Indian  Empire 
or  the  liberties  of  Europe  and  her  own 
interests  against  Russian  aggression. 

The  policy  of  England  in  the  East, 
then,  is  neither  anti-Turkish  nor  anti-Rus- 
sian in  any  aggressive  sense.  It  is  a  p<.  I- 
icy  of  peace  and  not  of  war,  just  so  long 
as  peace  is  possible.  So  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  has  been  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land for  many  years,  and  I  do  not  see 
that  any  other  policy  is  possible  for  years 
to  come.  It  is  not  a  party  policy,  but  a 
national  one,  and,  if  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood, the  English  people  will  support  any 
Government  in  maintaining  it. 

That  the  English  people  should  have  a 
clear  conception  of  this  policy  is  more  im- 
portant now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Lord  Stratford,  not  only  because  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England  has  become  more 
democratic,  but  because,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  the  telegraph  has  changed  the 
whole  course  of  diplomacy,  concentrated 
all  power  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  London, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  brought  this  di- 
rectly under  the  influence  of  hastily  formed 
public  opinion. 

There  is  a  conflict  always  going  on  at 
Constantinople,  but  the  ambassadors  here 
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now  form  only  a  skirmish  line.  Tho 
British  ambassador  is  still  an  important 
officer,  hat  he  has  no  independent  com- 
mand, such  as  Lord  Stratford  bad.  He 
receives  hia  orders  every  day  by  telegraph 
from  headquarters,  and  may  have  much 
less  influence  in  determining  the  action  of 


the  Foreign  Office  than  the  daily  press, 
which  appeals  directly  to  the  passions  of 
the  people  with  sensational  despatches 
from  Our  Own  Correspondent,  If  public 
opiaion  is  to  decide  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Empire,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully 
educated. — Contemporary  Review. 
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ANCIENT  ROME  AND  MODEBN  LONDON. 


BT  EDWARD  J.   OIBB8,  M.A. 


It  is  commonly  believed  among  Englitih- 
men  that  in  respect  of  extent,  of  popula- 
tion, and  of  wealth,  London  is  the  great- 
est city  the  world  has  ever  known.  Prob- 
ably, however,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  and  Rome  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era  and  in  the  third  were 
at  least  equal  to  London.  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  appear  to  have  occupied  a  greater 
area.  Nineveh  was  described  as  a  city  of 
three- days'  journey  ;  Babylon,  which  is 
expressly  said  to  have  been  four-square 
and  twelve  miles  in  every  direction,  would 
occupy  144  square  miles.  The  square 
miles  in  greatest  Tendon  are  120.  As  to 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Thebes,  we  have  no 
data  by  which  we  can  with  certainty  esti- 
mate their  population  and  wealth.  We 
know  that  these  were  very  great ;  but  we 
cannot  measure  this  greatness  by  exact 
figures.  When  we  come  to  Rome  we 
have  precise  information.  Apart  from 
area,  Ancient  Rome  was  probably  superior 
to  Modem  London.  It  was  at  the  least 
as  popular  and  as  wealthy,  and  it  was 
more  beautiful.  I  know  that  this  conclu- 
sion differs  from  that  of  Gibbon,  and  that, 
practically.  Gibbon's  work  is  the  onlv  ac- 
knowledged authority  in  our  public  schools 
and  universities.  To  relieve  the  fears  of 
those  who  hesitate  to  differ  from  so  great 
a  master,  I  will  give  a  few  instances  of 
the  historian's  inaccuracy.  Gibbon  reck- 
ons the  area  of  the  Roman  Empire  at 
1,600,000  square  miles  ;  really,  it  was 
about  3.200,000  square  miles.  He  gives 
the  probable  tribute  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Egypt  as  about  five  millions  sterling  each  ; 
yet  he  reckons  the  total  revenue  of  Rome 
as  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions.  Thus, 
he  allows,  at  the  most,  only  five  millions 
from  the  rest  of  the  world — Africa,  Asia 
Minor,   Austria,    European  Turkey,   and 


Italy  itself.  He  seems  to  take  no  account 
of  any  revenues  other  than  the  tribute  or 
land-tax  ;  for,  although  he  accurately  enu- 
merates the  additional  taxes  imposed  by 
Augustus,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  esti- 
mate their  produce. 

How,  then,  in  the  first  {5lace,  did  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Rome  compare 
with  that  of  London  ?  W^e  may  take  it 
that  London,  in  its  widest  extent,  has  a 
circuit  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  and  that  it  is 
nearly  seventeen  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west.  The  population 
may  be  taken  as  about  five  millions. 
Rome  was  of  much  less  extent ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  its  inhabitants  were 
fewer.  The  circumference  of  the  city 
was  only  about  twenty  miles,  and  its 
diameter  seven  miles  ;  but  its  limits  were 
fixed  by  the  fourteen  quarters  marked  out 
by  Augustus,  and  afterward  enclosed 
within  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  Suburbs 
analogous  to  Hendon  or  to  Croydon  were 
not  reckoned  in  the  population  of  Rome. 
A  curious  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  census  of  Rome  only 
large  houses  or  palaces,  and  houses  let  out 
in  fiats,  domus  and  insulas^  are  mentioned. 
The  villas,  which  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  and  other  writers,  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  beyond  the  boundary. 
Even  within  this  limited  area  the  popula- 
tion, it  is  probable,  was  as  large  as  that 
of  greatest  London.  The  streets  of  Rome 
were  very  narrow.  Over  nearly  all  Lon- 
don the  houses  vary  from  two  to  four 
stories  in  height ;  those  of  Rome  varied 
from  ^^Q  to  seven  stories.  And  Rome 
was  much  more  completely  built  over  than 
is  modem  London.  There  were,  indeed, 
few  vacant  spaces  ;  not  one  of  them  could 
compare  with  Hyde  Park,  Kensington 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  Greenwich  Com- 
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moD,  Hampstead  Heath,  and  other  public 
recreation  grounds  which  are  all  Included 
in  London. 

Gibbon — who  was,  in  every  case  of 
large  figures,  extremely  sceptical, — calcu- 
lates that  the  city  of  Rome  contained  at 
the  most  about  a  million  and  three  quar- 
ters of  inhabitants.  Lipsius,  in  his  De 
Magnitudine  Homana,  reckons  at  least 
five  millions  ;  but  Gibbon  puts  this  aside 
with  the  remark  that  '*  the  book,  though , 
ingenious,  betray  a  signs  of  a  heated  im- 
agination." It  is  singular  that  both  writ- 
ers rely  for  their  conclusions  on  the  same 
figures,  and  differ  in  their  interpretation. 
It  is  distinctly  recorded  that  in  the  fourth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  there 
were  enumerated  1,730  domus^  or  great 
houses,  and  46,602  insulcBf  or  large  build- 
ings, let  out  in  flats  or  single  rooms,  and 
corresponding  very  closely  with  our  model 
lodging-houses.  But  how  many  people 
did  each  of  those  buildings  contain  ? 
Lipsius  reckons  an  average  of  a  hundred. 
Gibbon  reckons  an  average  of  twenty  five. 
The  only  reason  given  for  Gibbon's  esti- 
mate is  that  in  his  time  the  houses  in 
Paris  were  mostly  let  out  in  flats,  and 
contained  only  twenty-five  people  in  each 
house.  Thus  the  question  is  narrowed. 
Did  the  palaces  on  the  ono  hand,  and  the 
insulce  or  lodging-houses  on  the  other, 
contain  an  average  of  twenty-five  people 
or  one  hundred  ?  The  larger  number  is 
more  probable,  and  therefore  the  estimate 
of  a  population  of  five  millions  is  the 
more  acceptable.  As  to  the  domus^  or 
palace,  we  must  recollect  that  it  contained 
not  only  the  master  and  his  family,  but 
many  slaves. 

The  slaves  included  (besides  domestic 
servants)  librarians,  doctors,  hairdressers, 
painters,  carpenters,  architects,  and  so 
forth.  **  Almost  every  profession,"  Gib- 
bon s<iys,  ^'either  liberal  or  mechanical, 
might  be  found  in  the  house  of  an  opu- 
lent senator."*  Pedanius  Secundus, 
Prefect  of  the  City,  whose  office  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  was  murdered  in  his  own  house 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  61,  and  the 
murderer  was  not  identified.  It  was 
thereupon  proposed  that  all  the  slaves  in 
the  house  should  be  crucified  ;  and,  after 
a  long  debate  in  the  Senate,  which  is  fully 
reported  by  Tacitus,  f  the  proposal   was 

*  Gibbon's  Dtdine  and  Fhll.    Gap.  2. 
t  Tacitus,  Ann.,  XIV.  42. 


adopted.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
slaves  in  this  one  house  numbered  four 
hundred.  Again,  we  are  told  that  when 
a  great  man  went  to  make  a  call,  he  would, 
although  his  journey  might  not  be  more 
than  a  few  bundled  yards,  have  a  retinue 
of  at  least  fifty  slaves.  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  quoted  by  both  Lipsius  and  Gib- 
bon, gives  a  long  desciiption  of  the  prog- 
ress of  a  wealthy  citizen  from  Rome  to  his 
country  residence,  a  desciiption  which 
clearly  suggests  a  household  of  four  or 
five  hundred  slaves.  It  is  certain  that 
when  it  was  proposed  that  the  slaves 
should  wear  a  distinctive  dress  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected.  Seneca  asked  the 
Senate  to  consider  ''  quantum  periculi  im- 
mineret  si  servi  nostri  nos  numerare  coe- 
pissent."  Tiberius  in  the  year  a.d.  21 
condemned  the  number  and  variety  of 
slaves,  *'  familiarum  numerum  et  na- 
tiones."  *  In  short,  the  evidence  proving 
that  there  were  very  many  slaves  in  the 
palaces  of  Rome  is  overwhelming,  and  ap- 
pear to  justify  the  estimate  of  at  the  leabt 
a  hundred  people  in  every  domus. 

Then  as  to  tho  46,602  insulcB,  Did 
they  contain  twenty-five  people  each  (as 
Gibbon  conjectures),  or  more  than  100  ? 
There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that 
here  Lipsius  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
Gibbon.  These  lodging-houses  contained 
many  flats  ;  for  we  Iknow  that  laws  were 
passed  by  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Nero, 
with  the  object  of  limiting  the  height  to 
seventy  feet  from  the  ground — edicts 
which  are  said  to  have  been  constantly 
disobeyed.  On  the  authority  of  Heine- 
ceus.  Gibbon  says  that  the  annual  rent  of 
the  several  flats  **  coenacula"  was  about 
£360  a  year.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  in  most  cases  each  flat  was  occupied 
by  several  families,  or  that  in  any  cases 
where  a  whole  flat  at  such  a  rent  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  single  family  there  was  a  con- 
siderable company  of  slaves.  Thus,  the 
estimate  of  100  persons  in  each  insula 
seems  not  excessive. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  insula  was 
often  occupied  by  shops  ;  the  next  two 
or  three  floors  either  by  several  families 
on  each,  or  by  single  families  wealthy 
enough  to  own  a  staff  of  slaves.  The 
upper  stories  were  let  in  smaller  compart- 
ments, and  often  in  single  rooms.  Juve- 
nal f  says  that  a  man  could  purchase  in  the 

*  Tacitus,  Ann,,  IIL  53. 
t  Juv.,  Satire,  UI.  233. 
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country,  and  within  twenty  milea  of 
Rome,  the  freehold  of  a  good  house  and  a 
small  garden  for  the  same  sum  as  was  re- 
quired for  the  yearly  rent  of  a  dark  cham- 
ber in  the  attics  (sub  tegulis)  in  Rome  ; 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  a  single 
room,  at  the  top  of  a  bouse,  would  let 
for  something  like  £20  a  year.  It  seems 
safe,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  each  of 
the  five  or  six  flats  of  an  insula  contained 
twenty  people,  and  that  the  46,602  insulcB 
would  hold  a  population  of  nearly  five 
millions.  As  there  were  1,780  palaces, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  total  population 
of  the  city  was,  as  Lipsius  and  others  have 
calculated,  more  than  five  millions.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  number  of  houses, 
of  both  kinds,  in  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius 
is  no  guide  to  the  number  in  the.  reigns  of 
Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Antoninus. 
If  that  be  true,  the  argument  is  still  good 
for  the  reign  of  Theodosius  ;  but  we 
might  expect  that  the  migration  under 
Constantino  in  the  fourth  century  would 
have  reduced  the  population  of  Rome. 
The  enormous  growth  of  the  population 
of  Constantinople  is  ascribed  by  Gibbon 
mainly  to  the  great  emigration  from  Rome 
of  opulent  senators,  oflicials,  tradesmen, 
and  slaves.  If  there  was  so  vast  an  ex- 
odus in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  is 
probable  that  the  population  of  five  mill- 
ions in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  was  not 
greater  than  that  under  Tiberius  or  Ha- 
drian, or  at  least  during  the  second  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  difiicult  to  compare  the  realized 
wealth  and  the  annual  income  of  Home 
with  that  of  London.  We  can  only  pick 
out  isolated  facts  and  indicate  the  conclu- 
sions which  they  seem  to  warrant.  It 
may  be  well  to  b<fgin  with  the  private  for- 
tunes of  the  Emperors,  who  for  a  long 
time  rejected  any  kingly  title  and  claimed 
to  be  only  citizens  elected  to  high  ofiice, 
as  Principes  Senatus,  Tribuni  Plebis,  and 
Imperatores  ;  not  as  civil  rulers,  but  only 
as  commanding  the  armies  of  the  State. 
Most  of  them  began  their  reigns  with  large 
fortunes.  They  had,  indeed,  to  provide 
from  the  various  revenues  for  all  the  ex- 
penses of  Government ;  but  the  surplus  of 
receipts  over  expenditure  was  constantly 
very  large,  and  that  surplus  was  as  com- 
pletely under  their  control  as  if  it  had 
been  private  property.  Neither  senate 
nor  people  had  any  voice  in  the  matter. 
Before  the  Empire  was  fully  established. 


Augustus  says,  **  In  the  consulship  of  M. 
Lepidusand  L.  Arruntius  I  paid  100,700,- 
000  sesterces  (about  £900,000),  in  the 
name  of  Tiberius  Csesar  and  myself,  into 
the  military  treasury  for  the  fund  designed 
to  pay  bounties  and  pensions  to  soldiers 
who  had  served  twenty  or  more  cam- 
paigns. '*  *  This  fund  was  afterward  kept 
up  by  taxes. 

Again,  Augustus,  by  his  will  left,  after 
legacies  to  his  relations  and  friends,  f  more 
than  £860,000  to  be  divided  viritim 
among  the  people  of  Rome,  £83,000  for 
the  ten  thousand  Frsetorians,  £15,000  for 
the  city  militia,  and  £4  3s.  4d.  each  to 
the  legionary  soldiers.  Those  legacies 
would  require  nearly  two  millions  sterling. 
Nero  spent  m  presents  alone  more  than 
eighteen  millions  sterling  during  his  reign 
of  fourteen  years. f  Yitellius  is  said  to 
have  squandered  seven  millions  and  a  half 
sterling  in  his  reign  of  less  than  a  year.  § 

These  are,  of  course,  examples  of  the 
wealth  of  Emperors,  but  ,of  Emperors  in 
their  private  capacity,  ou  which  no  public 
claim  could  be  made.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion  as  to 
the  wealth  of  Rome  from  other  consider- 
ations. Seneca,  a  man  of  vile  character, 
yet  of  almost  saintly  reputation  (so  differ- 
ent was  his  life  from  his  writings),  was 
worth  at  least  two  millions  and  a  half 
sterling.  |  Yet  Nero  said  to  him  :  ''  You 
know  that  there  are  very  many  men  in 
this  city,  and  these  by  no  means  your 
equals  in  accomplishments,  who  possess 
still  more.  As  to  the  freedmen,  who  are 
wealthier  than  the  richest  citizens,  I  am 
ashamed  to  speak."  ^  Much  of  Seneca's 
wealth  came  from  the  lavish  gifts  of 
Nero  ;  but  he  derived  a  great  revenue 
from  the  extortionate  interest  which  he 
charged  for  loans  in  the  provinces.  In 
fact,  a  rebellion  was  caused  in  Britain  by 
Seneca's  usuries. 

Claudius  Felix  was  a  freed  man.  Yet 
he  was  the  Governor  of  Judsea  who  judged 
St.  Paul.  His  brother  Pallas  also  was  a 
freed  man  of  Claudius.  He  is  said  by 
Tacitus  to  have  possessed  two  millions  and 
a  half  sterling.  A  present  of  £130,000** 
was  voted  by  the  Senate,  ft  Yet  he  had 
formerly   been   a  slave   of   Antonia,   the 


♦  Arnold,  p.  101.  f  Tac.  Ann,,  I.  8. 

X  Tac.  m»t.,  I.  20.  g  Ibid.,  H,  95. 

II  Tac,  Ann.,  XIV.  55.  1  ibW..  XII.  53. 

**  Arnold,  p.  132.         ft  Tac.,  Ann,,  XIV.  53. 
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mother  of  Clandias.  It  is  to  him  that 
Javenal  refers  when  he  sajs  that,  if  con- 
tent with  a  modest  competence,  '*  Ego 
possideo  plus  Paliante  et  Licinio."  Nar- 
cissus, another  freedman  of  Claudius,  is 
said  to  have  been  worth  more  than  three 
millions  and  a  quarter  sterling.  Lucius 
Cornelius  Balbus,  a  native  of  Spain,  a 
Roman  citizen  and  senator,  and  a  friend 
of  Tacitus,  was  considered  to  be  worth 
two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  Dio 
says  that  he  left  hj  his  will  about  16s. 
8a.  to  every  man  in  Rome  :  **  Populo 
Romano  vicitim  legavit  denarios  viginti 
quinque."  This  alone  would  require 
about  £800,000. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  whose  name 
is  coupled  by  Juvenal  with  that  of  the 
freedman  Pallas  as  a  memorial  of  wealth, 
said  that  he  would  consider  no  man  rich 
who  was  unable  to  equip  an  army  and 
keep  it  in  the  field.  Vet  he  is  credited 
with  only  two  millions  sterling.  This 
sum,  however,  is  probably  much  below 
the  truth,  for  he  had  among  his  slaves  five 
hundred  architects  and  builders.  It  seems 
probable  that,  like  many  rich  Romans, 
whether  senators  or  freedmen,  he  invested 
large  sums  in  building  and  in  buying 
house  property. 

As  another  proof  of  wealth  Lipsius 
quotes  from  Pliny  some  instances  of  the 
price  paid  for  slaves.  Thus,  Daphnis, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  linguist, 
was  sold  for  370,000  sesterces,  about 
£3,500,  **  grande  pretium  in  uno  fiuxo  et 
mortali  homine,  et  quem  solus  Grammatici 
titulus  commendebat."  ♦     Suetonius  savs 

* 

that  Laelius  Prseconensis  was  sold  for 
about  £1,760.  Seneca  sajs  that  Calvisius 
b^d  many  slaves  employed  as  readers,  and 
that  each  of  them  had  been  bought  for 
*•  centum  raillibus"  nearly  £840. f 

Let  us  take  some  other  illustrations  at 
random.  When  L.  Calputnius  Piso  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Macedonia  for  one 
year,  he  drew  for  his  outfit  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury  18,000,000  sesterces  or  £150,- 
000. 1  lie  did  not  want  the  money  for 
that  purpose  :  everything  required  by  a 
pro  consul  was  supplied  to  him  by  the 
province.  Piso  simply  took  the  money 
for  himself,  and  lent  it  out  in  Rome  at 
high  interest.  C.  Verres  was  charged  by 
Cicero  with  having  robbed  Sicily  of  £350,- 

♦  Pliny,  EiM,  NcU,,  Book  YIU,  ' 

t  Lipsius  de  Mag.  Boni,    Book  lY. 
X  Cio.  in  Pisonem,  35. 


000  in  three  years,  besides  many  valuable 
works  of  art  He  piactically  admitted 
his  guilt  by  retiring  from  Rome  without 
attempting  any  defence.  Cicero,  when 
governor  of  the  poor  province  of  Cilicia, 
found  himself  the  richer,  in  one  year,  by 
£20,000  ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
pro-consul  who  ever  handed  over  his  sur- 
plus to  the  State.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Cicero  and  the  younger  Pliny  re- 
ceived large  sums  from  their  clients  while 
those  clients  were  still  living.  Balbus  is 
not  likely  to  have  secured  the  argument 
**  pro  Balbo"  for  a  mere  trifle  ;  and  the 
gratitude  of  Sicily,  for  tho  prosecution  of 
Verres,  undoubtedly  took  a  very  substan- 
tial form.  Apart  from  all  such  honoraria y 
it  is  recorded  that  both  Cicero  and  the 
younger  Pliny  received  legacies  from  cli- 
ents to  the  amount  of  £170,000.  Gibbon 
tells  us*  on  the  authority  of  Olympiodorus, 
that  several  of  the  richest  senators  had  an 
income  of  £160,000  a  year — without 
computing  the  stated  provision  of  corn 
and  wine,  which,  if  sold,  would  have 
realized  another  £50,000.  Gibbon  con- 
tinues :  '*  An  income  of  1,000  or  1,500 
pounds  of  gold  (£40,000  to  £60,000) 
might  be  considered  as  no  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  dignity  of  the  senatorian 
rank.  But  the  wealth  of  such  men  as 
Pompey,  Julius  Ceesar,  Lepidus,  Lucullus, 
Maecenas,  and  other  magnates,  must  have 
been  much  greater  than  tnat  of  an  ordinary 
senator. 

The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  rich  is 
almost  incredible.  The  carrucoB  (coaches) 
of  the  Romans  were  often  of  solid  silver, 
curiously  carved  and  engraved  ;  while  the 
trappings  of  the  horses  were  embossed 
with  silver  and  gold.f  Pliny  says  that 
many  Romans  had  more  silver  plate  on 
their  side-boards  than  Scipio  Africanus 
brought  from  Carthage.  According  to 
Pliny's  own  estimate,  that  would  be  about 
£14,000  ;|  and  this  we  should  probably 
adopt,  although  Livy  says  that  Scipio 
brought  back  £300,000.  Juvenal  tells  a 
well-known  story  of  the  mullet  which 
weighed  eight  pounds  and  was  sold  for 
nearly  £50. §  Several  of  the  praetors  in 
the  reign  of  Ilonorius  are  said  to  have 
spent  on  public  games  alone  £50,000, 
£90,000,  £180,000.     If  wo  suppose  the 

♦  Dedint  and  Fhll,  cftp.  31. 
t  Pliny,  Htst,  ^ix/.,  XXXni.,  60. 
t  Livy,  XXX.,  45. 
8  Ju?.,  8ai.  IV.,  16. 
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smallest  sum  to  bo  correct,  it  is  more  than 
any  Lord  Major  of  London  would  like 
to  spend. 

So  mach  for  the  Senators,  who  may  be 
compared  with  the  nobles  of  England. 
The  £quite8,  also,  who  occapied  the  same 
kind  of  position  as  our  knights  and 
squires,  were  a  very  wealthy  class.  From 
this  class  Qovernors  of  Provinces  were 
sometimes  chosen.  Pontius  Pilate  was  a 
notable  example.  Others  were  Commis- 
sioners of  Revenue  in  the  Imperial,  and 
sometimes  in  the  senatorial,  provinces. 
But  the  g^eat  bulk  of  the  Equites  were 
engaged  in  farming  the  taxes.  Some- 
times a  single  knight  would  farm  the  taxes 
of  a  small  province  ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
work  was  undertaken  by  Societates  (Com- 
panies). The  taxes  were  farmed  for  five 
yearsy  and  the  terms  were  fixed  by  auc- 
tion. Security  for  the  due  payment  of 
the  amount  offered  at  the  auction  had  to 
be  provided.  The  Equites  thus  employed 
were  called  publicani  (the  publicans  of  the 
New  Testament)  ;  and,  as  the  story  of 
ZacchsDus  and  other  publicans  prove,  they 
often  extorted  more  than  was  les:ally  due, 
and  became  extremely  rich.  When  har- 
vests and  trade  were  good  they  made  very 
large  profits  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  they  were 
able  to  escape  loss  by  illegal  extortions. 
^*  If  1  have  wronged  any  man  I  restore 
fourfold,"  Zacchffius  said  ;  but  very  few 
of  the  publicani  reached  this  altitude  of 
equitable  dealing.  However,  I  am  only 
concerned  now  to  show  that  the  Equites 
as  a  class  must  have  been  very  rich. 
They  had  to  give  security  for,  and  pro- 
vide the  punctual  payment  of,  about  fifty 
millions  sterling  a  year. 

It  is  a  common  saying— even  Gibbon 
repeats  it — that  there  was  no  middle-class 
in  Rome — only  a  luxurious  aristocracy, 
and  a  clamoring  crowd  of  plebeians.  Such 
a  generalization  must  be  wide  of  the 
mark.  It  is  impossible  that  the  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries  required  by  so  great  and 
wealthy  a  community  could  have  been 
provided  for  without  a  largo  middle-class 
of  bankers,  money-lenders,  manufacturers, 
and  shopkeeper;).  Many  of  the  bankers 
and  money-lenders  were  Equites ;  but 
many  more  were  private  citizens  and 
freedmen.  The  probable  number  of  this 
last  class  has  scarcely  been  fairly  consid- 
ered ;  but  it  mu8t  have  been  very  great, 
and  in  most  cases  the  frecdman  had  to 
earn  a  largo  part  of  his  living  by  com- 


merce or  by  industry.  The  amount  of 
money  invested  abroad  by  the  negotiatores 
was  so  great  that  the  war  with  Mithiidates 
seriously  affected  public  credit  in  Rome.* 
Cicero  says  that  in  Gaul  not  a  single  pay- 
ment passed  from  hand  to  hand  without 
the  intervention  of  a  negotiator.  Three 
hundred  of  tbem  were  formed  into  a  coun- 
cil or  society  by  Cato,  at  Thapsus  in 
Africa,  f  These  men  had  to  pay  to  Caesar 
a  fine  of  nearly  £17,000  for  suppoiting 
the  cause  of  Pompey,  while  the  bankers 
at  Adrumetum  were  fined  £42,000  for  the 
same  reason.  | 

B4nking  has  always  been  considered  an 
occupation  more  honorable  than  mere 
trade.  But  trade  also  must  have  been 
considerable.  It  was  chiefly  carried  on 
by  freedmen.  It  will  be  sufiicient  to  give 
a  single  example.  The  trade  in  silks  and 
peails  passing  through  Alexandria  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  £1,800,000  a  year. 
£560,000  was  obtained  from  silks,  which 
were  sold  at  their  weight  in  gold  (about 
£40  a  pound). §  Amber  was  imported 
from  the  Baltic,  and  diamonds  from  Ben- 
gal Of  other  trades,  such  as  wool  and 
iron,  we  have  few  particulars.  But  it  is 
quite  clear  that  there  must  have  been  a 
class  of  wealthy  merchants  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  imports  to  Rome.  A  fleet  of  120 
vessels  brought  goods  from  Arabia,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Ceylon. 

Of  mere  shopkeepers  there  are  naturally 
very  few  notices  in  the  histories  written 
by  Romans.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Latin  historians  to  make  any  mention 
of  traders.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  Roman  citizen  to  keep  a  manufactory  or 
a  shop.  Cicero  says,  **  Nee  enim  quic- 
quam  ingenunm  potest  habere  officina."  | 
But  shops  and  manufactories  were  kept 
—  mostly  by  freedmen  or  Syrians  or 
Greeks — and  we  have  many  particulars  of 
every  kind  of  trade,  although  little  men- 
tion of  the  traders.  One  barber  is  men« 
tioned  twice  by  Juvenal.— 

''  Patricios  omnes  opibns  qaam  provvcet  tmas 
Quo  tondente  gravis  javeni  mihi  barba  son- 

abat 
Difficile  est  saliram  non  soribere."  ^ 

He  is  mentioned  again  as  the  owner  of 
innumerable  villas.  So,  too,  Juvenal 
twice   refers  to   Crispinus,    a    household 


♦  Arnold,  p.  81.    * 
\  See  Merivnle  II.  367. 
II  Cir,  Off.  I.  42. 


+  Cic,  pro  Fbnleiol, 
g  Gibbon,  cap.  II. 
i  Jqv.,  iSai.  I.  24. 
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slave  broDght  from  Egypt,  then  a  freed- 
man  and  a  shoemaker,  then  a  favorite  with 
the  Emperor  ;  an  exemplar  of  every  vice, 
and  the  most  fastidious  epicure  in  Rome. 
He  greatly  increased  his  wealth  by  the 
purobase  or  the  building  of  villas  and  by 
buying  land  in  the  city.  Both  men  must 
have  made  money  by  trade  before  they 
could  speculate  in  lands  and  houses. 

Demetrius  and  other  silversmiths  in 
Ephesns  may  be  taken  as  examples  of 
wealthy  traders.  In  short,  there  was,  of 
necessity,  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  prov- 
inces, a  large  and  often  wealthy  middle 
class.  It  makes  a  good  antithesis  to  say 
that  all  was  luxurious  splendor  or  squalid 
poverty  ;  bnt  it  is  very  far  from  being 
true.  The  common  people,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  miserably  poor,  de- 
serve the  epithet  used  by  Gibbon.  They 
were  'Mazy  plebeians. '^  Poor  in  hard 
cash  they,  probably  were  ;  but  that  was 
because  they  would  not  work.  And  they 
would  not  work  regularly,  because  that 
was  thought  to  be  the  duty  of  slaves,  and 
because,  without  work,  they  had  so  many 
of  the  blessings  of  life  provided  for  them. 
Bread  was  given  daily  to  200,000  citizens, 
at  the  rate  of  a  three-pound  loaf  for  each. 
Formerly  it  had  been  given  in  corn,  at  the 
rate  of  live  modli  (pecks)  a  month  ;  but, 
as  the  people  did  not  like  the  labor  of 
grinding  and  baking,  it  was  afterward 
supplied  in  loaves  from  public  baking 
ovens.  Under  the  later  Empire  bacon 
was  distributed  to  the  poor  for  five  months 
in  every  year.*  In  this  way  about  32,000 
hundied-weights  were  given  away  every 
tear.  Wine  was  sold  on  very  easy  terms. 
The  commodities  not  given  away  were 
very  cheap. f  Wine  was  sixteen  pence  a 
(rallon  ;  bacon  a  little  more  than  three 
half-pence  a  pound  ;  and  oil  three  half- 

fience  a  gallon.  But  the  oil  required  for 
ighting  and  for  the  bath  was  given  away  ; 
Africa  alone  was  compelled  to  contribute, 
as  part  of  its  taxation,  more  than  300,000 
gallons  every  year. 

Besides  all  this,  every  Roman  had^the  use 
of  the  public  baths  on  payment  of  about 
half  a  farthing.  These  were  not  such 
structures  as  we  call  public  baths,  but  su- 
perb buildings,*lined  with  Egyptian  gran- 
ite and  Nubian  marble.  Warm  water  was 
poured  into  the  capacious  basins  through 

♦  Gibbon,  cap.  4. 

t  Cor.,  Theod.,  VUI.  4, 17. 


wide  mouths  of  bright  and  massive  silver. 
The  most  magnificent  Baths  were  those  of 
Caracalla,  which  bad  seats  of  marble  for 
more  than  1,600  people  ;  and  those  of 
Diocletian,  which  had  seats  for  3,000  peo- 
ple. For  the  further  delectation  of  the 
people  there  were  theatres  and  amphithe- 
atres.  Gibbon  says  that  there  were  some- 
times  400,000  spectators  at  the  amphithe- 
atres alone.*  The  colosseum  could  easily 
seat  100,000.f  There  were  others.  The 
earliest  was  built  by  Curio,  and  was  of 
wood.  The  first  amphitheatre  of  stone 
was  that  built  in  the  Campus  Martins  by 
Statilius  Taut  us.  Another  was  built  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  another  by  Nero.^ 
There  were  three  principal  theatres, — 
called  after  Pompeius  Magnus,  Coineliua 
Balbus,  and  Marcellus, — the  last  built  by 
Augustus  in  honor  of  his  favorite  nephew. 
Many  thousands  of  gladiators  were  em- 
ployed at  the  amphitheatres  :  so  many 
that  at  one  time  they  rebelled,  and  carried 
on  a  serious  war  against  the  Republic. 
Three  thousand  dancers  and  as  many  sing- 
ers daily  amused  the  public.  If  there 
were  seats  at  places  of  amusement  for 
500,000  people  at  once.  Gibbon's  estimate 
of  the  total  population  as  1,750,000  is  ab- 
surd. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  poor.  Food  and  wine  and  oil, 
bath^,  theatres,  and  amphitheatres,  were 
provided  either  free  or  at  extremely  low 
charges.  There  was  no  Union  Work- 
house, no  labor  test.  Newspapers  were 
circulated  regularly — not  only  in  Rome, 
but — in  all  the  camps  and  the  provinces 
^'  per  provincias  ct  per  exercitus.''  §  It 
may  safely  be  inferred  that  both  in  popu- 
lation and  in  wealth  the  city  of  Rome  un- 
der the  Empire  was  fully  equal  to  modem 
London  ;  while  in  the  magnificence  and 
beauty  of  its  public  buildings,  in  the  splen- 
dor of  its  gratuitous  entertainments,  and  in 
the  profusion  of  its  liberality  toward  the 
poor,  it  was  much  superior. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  these 
conclusions  that  they  affect  the  capital 
cities  only,  and  that,  after  Rome,  Italy 
had  no  cities  or  towns  to  compare  with 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham.    But  even  this  would  not  be  the  ex- 

♦  Gibbon,  IV.  cap.  31. 

J  Ramsay,  Rom.  Antiquilies,  p.  357. 
Ibid.,  p.  48. 
§  See   the    speech    of   Gapito    CoBsatianua 
against  Thrasoa.— Tao.,  Ann,,  XIV.  32. 
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act  truth.  There  were  very  large  and 
opatent  cities  in  Italy  besides  Rome — citien 
snch  as  Venice,  Milan,  Naples,  Tarentura, 
Pompeii,  Baiae.  In  fact,  Italy,  when  the 
last  recorded  census  was  taken,  contained 
about  7,000,000  citizens — all  adult  males. 


Adding  the  wives  and  children,  we  have  a 
population  of  80,000.000.  Adding  the 
libertiy  the  libertiui,  the  foreign  lesidents, 
and  the  slaves,  we  have  a  total  population 
of  more  than  60,000,000.— iVa^/oncr/  Be- 
view. 


•  »  • 
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At  the  museums  of  the  chief  Swiss 
towns  there  are  usually  to  be  seen  relics 
of  the  lake-dwelling  epoch,  for  scientific 
research  has  been  rewarded  by  the  detec- 
tion of  these  remains  in  most  of  the  larger, 
and  several  of  the  smaller,  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland. But  the  principal  discoveries 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Zurich,  and  it  is  at  a  museum  in  that 
prosperous  town  where  we  have  by  far 
the  completest  collection  of  these  emi- 
nently attractive  antiquities.  There  we 
see  before  us  the  weapons,  the  tools,  the 
household  utensils,  the  clothing,  and  even 
the  food,  of  a  prehistoric  race.  The 
domestic  character  of  these  objects,  per- 
haps, causes  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers  to  as- 
sume a  distinct  individuality  in  our  mind's 
eye,  so  that  they  seem  less  intangible 
than  some  equally  shadowy,  though  more 
gifted  races,  as,  for  instance,  the  builders 
of  Baalbec's  colossal  edifices. 

However,  before  refening  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  Zurich  Museum,  it  may  be 
well  to  briefly  state  the  incident,  probably 
familiar  to  many  readers,  which  revealed 
that  a  race  had  inhabited  Switzerland  of 
whom  tradition  and  history  are  both  en- 
tirely silent. 

In  the  winter  the  Swiss  lakes,  unfed,  as 
in  spring  and  summer,  by  the  melting 
snows,  of  necessity  fall  to  a  lower  level  ; 
and  during  the  winter  of  1853-4  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  sank  lower  than  usual.  The 
thrifty  Swiss  mind  here  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity for  increasing  the  area  of  cultivable 
land.  To  effect  this  purpose,  the  people 
of  Meilen,  a  village  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  lake,  dredged  mud  from  the  shal- 
lower portions  of  the  water  to  place  upon 
the  ground  that  they  wished  to  reclaim. 
In  their  operations  the  dredgers  found  sev- 
eral wooden  piles,  and  various  objects, 
which  a  resident  at  Meilen  fortunately 
recognized  as  being  the  work  of  mankind. 


The  event,  as  the  result  of  this  conclusion, 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  K<fl- 
ler,  a  distinguished  Swiss  archaeologist. 
Dr.  Keller  exhaustively  studied  the  sub- 
ject, and  hence  our  knowledge  of  his  ab- 
original countrymen. 

ft  is  commonly  known  that  scientists 
have  named  the  ages  of  pre-historic  man 
from  the  materials — stone,  bronze,  and 
iron — from  which  he  successively  manu- 
factured his  weapons  and  tools.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  Stone  Age  has  been 
subdivided  into  the  Palaeolithic  (Old  Stone 
Age)  and  the  Neolithic  (New  Stone  Age)  ; 
and  that  the  principal  implements,  called 
celts,  from  the  Latin  word  celtis  (a  chisel), 
consisted  of  roughly-chipped  flints,  in  the 
earliejr  epoch  ;  and  in  the  later  period,  of 
rubbed,  or  ground,  or  polished  stones. 

After  the  discoveries  at  Meilen,  it  be- 
came customary  to  explore  the  Swiss  lakes 
in  quest  of  relics.  It  was  then  found  that 
some  of  the  lakes  contained  implements 
of  wood,  bone,  horn,  and  stone  only  ; 
while  in  other  lakes  these  implements  were 
commingled  with  articles  fabricated  from 
bronze  ;  and,  again,  several  villages  appear 
to  have  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Bronze 
Age.  The  presence,  however,  here  and 
there,  of  iron  instruments  among  the 
bronze,  implies  that  a  few  of  the  lake- 
dwellings  may  have  lingeied  on  into  the 
first  division  of  the  Iron  Age.  The  newer 
settlements  are  said  to  have  been  located 
in  western  and  central  Switzerland,  and 
those  of  the  earliest  times  in  the  more 
eastern  lakes. 

As  we  should  expect,  in  the  Zurich 
Museum  there  is  a  va^t  variety  of  flint  and 
bronze  knives,  arrow-heads  and  spear- 
heads, and  stone  celts,  which  have  doubt- 
less been  used  in  war,  the  chase,  or  do- 
mestic life,  as  axes,  hatchets,  and  hammers. 
These  objects  are  of  differing  degrees  of 
merit,  with  regard  to  design  and  work- 
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mansbip,  and  maoy  of  them  evidence  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  considerable  wear 
and  tear.  Some  of  the  lakodwellersy  we 
findy  were  acquainted  with  the  adhesive 
properties  of  Val  de  Travers  cement,  and 
oy  its  aid  they  fixed  their  celts  into  stag's 
horn  or  wooden  hafts.  The  celt,  in  other 
instances,  has  been  perforated  with  a 
round  hole,  in  which  a  handle  has  been 
inserted.  Occasionally  the  worker  seems 
to  have  been  troubled  through  the  handle 
turning  in  the  circular  aperture,  and  he 
has  remedied  the  defect  by  ingeniously 
drilling  two  adjoining  holes,  thus  making 
an  oval  opening,  llow  were  these  per- 
forations made,  we  ask  ourselves,  while 
the  artificers  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
metals  ?  The  problem  is  satisfactorily 
solved  at  the  Zurich  Museum.  It  has  been 
proved  that  a  pointed  stick,  worked  with 
sand,  will  bore  a  hole  through  stone  ;  and 
a  bow-drilling  machine  at  the  museum 
demonstrates  the  fact  for  us.  This  ma- 
chine is  of  a  kind  which  it  is  thought  pos- 
sible the  lake-dwellers  may  have  employed 
in  their  boring  operations.  Portions  of 
stone,  also,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum 
that  were  found  partly  sawn  asunder  ;  and 
a  like  stone  is  shown  in  which  a  groove  has 
recently  been  produced  by  the  agency  of 
sand  and  a  sharpened  piece  of  wood. 

Flax  was  grown  by  the  lake-dwellers, 
and  from  it  they  manufactured  such  arti- 
cles as  nets  (with  a  small  mesh  for  fishing, 
and  a  larger  mesh  for  snaring  birds)  ; 
and  a  platted  or  woven  cloth,  evidently 
used  for  apparel.  Coarse  and  canvas-like 
in  texture,  this  material  looks  singularly 
unlovely,  yet  it  may  have  been  worn  with 
the  grace  of  an  Empress  Josephine  by  the 
belles  of  the  aquatic  villages.  Some  frag- 
ments of  rope  are  believed  to  be  made 
from  the  fibrous  bark  of  a  tree,  warranting 
the  opinion  that  this  substance  was  util- 
ized at  times  in  the  stead  of  fiax.  The 
skins  of  animals,  it  is  presumed,  supplied 
clothing  in  the  colder  seasons  ;  their  sinews 
would  furnish  thread  wherewith  to  sew 
the  garments  ;  and  we  look  upon  the  bone 
needles  which  were  held  in  fingers  that  so 
long  ago  became  dust. 

Severely  practical  as  the  people  of  this 
epoch  must  have  been,  they  were  not  in- 
different  to  personal  adornment.  Hair- 
pins, necklaces,  etc.,  are  collected  at  the 
Zurich  Museum  ;  and  it  certainly  did  seem 
that  there  is  indeed  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  when  one  noticed  a  fibula,  or  brooch, 


closely  resembling  the  well-known  safety- 
pin  ;  and  also  a  button  precisely  similar 
to  the  common  stud  of  our  own  day.  One 
object,  it  is  thought,  judging  from  its 
form,  may  have  been  an  amulet,  endowed, 
in  its  owner's  imagination,  with  mystic 
influences.  Another  object,  that  appeared 
to  be  a  bracelet)  is  considered  to  be  a 
purse  for  ring-money.  It  was  like  the 
wrist  ornaments,  termed  bangles,  which 
have  no  clasp,  the  ends  being  simply  over- 
lapped and  easily  displaced.  But  the 
pecuniary  nature  of  this  article  seems  a 
Questionable  hypothesis ;  although,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  it  may  be  confidently 
inferred  that  the  lake-dwellers  were  en- 
gaged in  important  business  transactions, 
implying  the  use  of  some  recognized  me- 
dium of  exchange.  Possibly  the  exhibit 
'most  possessing  the  ''  touch  of  nature  that 
makes  the  whole  world  kin"  is  a  hollow 
clay  ball  enclosing  small  pebbles,  supposed 
to  be  a  rattle  made  for  a  little  lad  or  lass 
who  lived  in  one  of  these  watery  Swiss 
homes. 

We  are  prepared  to  find  that  the  me- 
morials of  artistic  culture  belonging  to  the 
newer  Stone  Age  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  belonging  to  the  older  age. 
However,  such  is  not  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  in  this  respect  the  Uter 
period  manifests  a  distinct  decadence,  its 
art  being  of  the  absolutely  rudimentary 
type,  because  it  is  decorative  and  not  rep- 
resentative. In  our  own  and  foreign  mu- 
seums there  are  to  be  seen,  either  the 
originals  or  fac-similes  of,  incised  drawings 
and  sculptured  images  of  animals — the 
work  of  PalfBolithio  man,  and  evincing 
marked  potential  capabilities.  But  no 
like  discovery  appears  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Neolithic  man,,  of  any  coun- 
try, was  endowed  with  artistic  faculties  at 
all  approaching  in  power  his  predecessors' 
accomplishments.  Human  and  animal 
figures,  or  forms  symbolizing  abstract 
ideas,  are  completely  absent  .upon  the 
rough  unglazed  pottery  manufactured  by 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellers.  The  best  speci- 
mens are  ornamented  solely  with  conven- 
tionalized arrangements  of  dots,  and 
straight,  inclined,  and  curved  lines.  Yet 
a  few  of  the  designs  are  noticeably  excel- 
lent, showing  but  sufiSoient  irregularity  to 
please  the  eye  that  detests  the  exasperat- 
ing exactitude  of  machine  workmanship. 

Plentifully  scattered  through  the  relic- 
beds  of  Switzerland's  lakes  are  f ragmen- 
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tary  remnaDts  of  its  ancient  people's  food. 
We  learn  that  they  were  not  cannibals, 
for,  amid  a  profusion  of  animal  bone.^, 
very  few  of  the  human  species  have  been 
detected.  The  deposits  of  the  earliest 
settlements  prove  that  the  inhabitants  were 
ardent  hunters,  and  then  largely  fed  on 
the  spoils  of  the  chase.  But  in  after  ages, 
when  farming  occupations  were  followed 
to  a  greater  extent,  the  flesh  of  tamed  ani- 
mals was  chiefly  eaten.  The  bones  have 
mostly  been  split  open,  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  marrow. 

Among  the  animals  domesticated  by  the 
lake-dwellers  were  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and 
the  goat.  Their  stalls,  like  their  masters' 
dwellings,  were  upon  the  water ;  and 
quantities  of  the  litter  provided  for  them 
have  been  found  in  the  mud  of  the  lakes. 
Moss,  which  has  also  been  largely  discov- 
ered, is  thought  to  have  formed  the  sleep- 
ing couches  of  the  household.  Numerous 
wild  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  and  nuts,  were 
included  in  the  vegetable  diet  of  these 
Swiss  aborigines  ;  and  the  detection  of 
apple  parings  testifies  to  a  certain  nicety 
in  their  cuisine.  They  cultivated  the 
common  cereals,  wheat,  and  barley  ;  and 
flat  round  cakes  have  been  disinterred,  and 
also  several  stones  between  which  the  grain 
was  ground. 

A  number  of  the  relics,  without  doubt, 
were  dropped  into  the  lake  accidentally, 
or  were  unwillingly  thrown  away  with  ref- 
use into  aquatic  dustbins ;  but  large 
masses  of  charred  wood,  minded  with  the 
dihriiy  tell  us  that  we  owe  their  presence 
principally  to  the  fact  that,  again  and 
again,  the  villages  must  have  perished  by 
fire.  Their  unconsumed  contents,  as  a 
consequence,  fell  into  the  waters.  Car- 
bonization has  tended  to  arrest  the  decom- 
position of  many  of  the  memorials.  Peat, 
also,  has  highly  preservative  qualities,  and 
peat- mosses  have  filled  some  of  the  Jakes 
on  which  dwellings  were  erected. 

With  uncivilized  tribes  the  production 
of  fire  is  no  easy  matter.  The  lake-dwell- 
ers probably  generated  it,  at  different 
periods,  in  each  of  the  ways  known  to 
savage  races,  viz.,  by  striking  together 
flint  and  iron  pyrites,  or  by  the  friction 
of  wood,  either  moved  by  the  hands  or 
by  some  simple  mechanical  contrivance 
resembling  a  bow-drilling  machine.  A 
supposition  exists  that  fire  was  always  kept 
burning     in     these      water-encompassed 


abodes,  and  thus  conflagrations  may  have 
originated.  But,  not  improbably,  the  fiery 
missiles  of  foes  occasioned  the  disasters. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  the  im- 
mense labor  of  lake  pile-driving  and  hut- 
building  was  undertaken  in  the  hopes  of 
ensuring  safety  from  the  ravages  of  wild 
animals  and  predatory  enemies.  In  all 
likelihood  there  were  roving  races  with 
nothing  to  lose  in  attacking  their  provi- 
dent fellow^reatures,  and  all  to  gain  by 
wresting  from  them  some  of  their  posses* 
sions. 

Mankind,  it  is  true,  cannot  surpass  in 
beauty  and  utility  the  domiciles  that  are 
built  by  many  animals.  Therefore  his 
abandonment  of  trees  and  caves  for  con- 
structed dwellings  does  not  evince  such  a 
vast  stride  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
as  does  the  manufacture  of  the  rudest  im- 
plement— an  achievement  which  is  one  of 
the  abysmal  unbridged  gulfs  separating 
the  human  from  the  brute  creation.  Yet 
much  skill,  as  well  as  strenuous  labor,  was 
required  to  erect  the  lake  dwellings,  and 
their  builders'  attainments,  with  the 
meagre  assistance  yielded  by  their  inade- 
quate tools,  is  indeed  remarkable.  The 
trees  they  felled  must  occasionally  have 
been  of  huge  dimensions,  for  a  canoe, 
found  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  hollowed 
out  of  a  single  trunk,  was  fifty  feet  long 
and  three  and  a  half  wide.  Several  of 
the  piles  also  seemed  to  have  measured 
half  this  length,  it  being  computed  that 
they  were  driven  five  or  six  feet  into  the 
beds  of  the  lakes,  were  at  times  in  fifteen 
feet  of  water,  and  projected  from  four  to 
six  feet  above  the  surface.  There  are 
traces  showing  that  fire  was  employed  in 
sharpening  the  lower  ends  of  the  piles, 
and  in  felling  trees.  To  strengthen  tlie 
foundations  now  and  then,  heaps  of  stone  3 
were  placed  around  the  piles.  The  abovi  - 
mentioned  canoe  was  laden  with  these 
supports,  and  had  apparently  capsized 
through  being  overweighted.  Platforms 
of  cross  timbers  and  logs  were  fixed  upon 
the  heads  of  the  piles,  and  the  interstices 
were  filled  by  overspreading  layers  of  mud 
covered  with  small  pebbles.  Portions  of 
burnt  clay  are  surmised  to  prove  by  their 
rounded  conformation  that  a  few  of  the 
huts  were  circular  ;  as  a  rule,  however, 
they  were  rectangular,  and  differed  in  size 
in  the  various  localities,  averaging  about 
twenty  to  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and 
twelve  to  twenty-two  feet  broad.      The 
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walls  were  built  of  poles  and  hurdle- work, 
wattled  and  coated  with  clay,  and  the 
roofs  were  thickly  thatched.  At  least 
some  of  the  habitations  were  furnished 
with  a  wooden  door,  a  specimen  of  which, 
in  an  astonishing  state  of  preservation,  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Zurich  Museum.  These 
doors  in  all  probability  were  attached  to 
their  frame-work  by  means  of  cords  or 
leather  thongs ;  holes  near  the  centre  of 
the  opposite  t«ide  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  bolt,  or  a  fnstening  of  another  descrip- 
tion. The  antlers  of  deer  and  the  forked 
branches  of  trees  are  conjectured  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  wicker-work  of  the 
walls,  and  used  for  the  disposal  of  gar- 
ments and  tools.  It  has  been  stated  that 
seemingly  a  crescent-shaped  ornament  was 
affixed  above  the  entrances  to  the  houses. 
Should  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  may 
imply  that  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers  held  a 
form  of  religious  belief  in  which  the  moon 
was  worshipped  as  their  chief  divinity. 

The  platforms  upon  which  the  groups 
of  dwellings  were  erected  are  believed  to 
have  been  sometimes  entirely  isolated,  and 
accessible  only  by  boat  or  raft ;  and  some- 
times connected  with  the  shore  bv  a  nar- 
row  fagot  causeway,  supported  on  piles. 
Obviously  this  fragile  structure,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  mediteval  drawbridge,  could 
speedily  be  rendered  impracticable  as  a 
means  of  transit.  When  the  advent  of 
bronze  tools  afforded  increased  facilities 
for  working  in  timber,  the  settlements 
were  more  distant  from  land,  and  were, 
in  some  instances,  as  far  as  two  thousand 
yards  from  the  shore  ;  usually,  however, 
they  were  much  nearer. 

There  wa%  a  model  of  a  lake-dwelling 
village  in  the  Zurich  Museum  at  the  time 
of  my  first  visit,  six  years  ago.  It  was, 
I  believe,  a  faithful  illustration,  upon  a 
very  diminutive  scale,  of  Dr.  Keller's  de- 
scriptions ;  and,  to  the  mind  not  over- 
burdened with  imagination,  it  presented 
an  intelligible  idea  of  these  strange  home- 
steads. But  possibly  it  was  considered 
too  toy-like  for  its  position,  for  it  has 
f^ince  been  removed  to*  a  shop  window  in 
the  handsome  new  Bahnhofstrasse. 

Philologists  tell  us  that  the  word  **  sav- 
age'' means  one  who  lives  in  woods. 
Consequently  this  term  cannot  justly  be 
applied  to  the  primitive  Swiss,  who  skil- 
fully constructed  their  dwellings ;  and 
who,  though  probably  rude,  uncouth,  and 
but  semi-civilized  in  not  a  few  respects. 


were  undoubtedly  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  barbarian  who  takes  no  thought  for 
the  future,  and  leads  a  precarious  life, 
feasting  or  starving  according  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  his  huntinfi:  expeditions. 
The  social  order  that  must  have  been 
dominant  in  the  populous  lake-villages 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  existence  of 
a  code  of  laws  or  of  customs  which  every 
individual  was  expected  to  obey.  We 
have  seen  that  in  these  communities  the 
nomadic  habits  of  primeval  man  had  given 
place  to  tribal  and  family  life,  and  the 
settled  routine  necessitated  by  agricultural 
pursuits  ;  also,  as  before  hinted,  there  are 
proofs  that  these  people  were  essentially  a 
trading  and  commercial  race.  With  well- 
nigh  perfect  certainty  we  may  assume  that 
factories,  where  many  craftsmen  worked, 
were  not  unknown  ;  for  at  a  spot  near  the 
small  Lake  of  Mooseedorf,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Berne,  the  flint  chipping)^  are 
stated  to  bo  unusually  numerous,  which 
leads  to  the  inference  that  this  was  the 
site  of  an  important  implement  manufac- 
tory. The  presence  of  warehouses  or 
shops  is  likewise  indicated  by  the  discovery 
of  large  stores  of  different  kinds  of  grain, 
and  of  flax,  in  hanks  and  skeins,  and 
woven  or  platted  into  articles  of  domestic 
or  mechanical  use.  It  is  concluded  that 
the  lake-dwellers  traded  with  tribes  from 
other  countries,  because  amber,  which  is 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  Baltic, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  lakes,  and  also 
celts  made  of  jade,  a  stone  that  is  said  not 
to  occur  in  Switzerland  or  adjoining  locali- 
ties. The  copper  and  tin,  too,  it  may  be 
presumed,  were  procured  from  foreign 
soil.  These  metals,  however,  need  have 
been  brought  from  no  great  distance,  being 
native  to  Austria.  Travellers  who  have 
visited  the  Tyrol  are  not  likely  to  forget 
how  portions  of  that  beautiful  region  are 
defaced  by  copper-mining  operations. 

A  considerable  advance  in  civilization  is 
implied  when  a  race  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  metals.  Ei^pecially  must 
this  be  so  when  an  alloy  like  bronzo  is 
produced  by  the  knowledge  of  blending 
tin  and  copper  in  due  proportions.  Ap- 
parently it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Stone 
and  Bronze  Ages  in  Switzerland  were  con- 
tinuous, or  whether  they  were  separated 
by  a  line  of  demarcation.  Circumstances, 
however,  seem  to  attest  that  the  Neolithic 
gradually  merged  into  the  Bronze  Age. 
The  metal  tools,  for  instance,  are  often 
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mere  repetitions  in  fonn  of  the  earlier 
stone  tools,  and,  as  previously  stated,  im- 
plements of  both  materials  are  found  in- 
termingled. The  lake-dwellers,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  may  themselves  have  discov- 
ered the  art  of  working  in  metals,  or  a 
friendly  tribe  may  have  peaceably  impart- 
ed the  acquirement,  or  a  conquering  race 
in  the  Bronze  Epoch  may  have  appropri- 
ated the  i»land-homes  of  their  vanquished 
opponents.  And  anyway,  a  section  of 
the  lake-dwelling  community  would  prob- 
ably continue  to  patronize  stone  imple- 
ments after*  the  introduction  of  metal, 
there  being  always  the  temperaments  that 
cling  to  the  past,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
eager  to  forego  the  old  for  the  new,  and 
cut  themselves  adrift  from  all  which  their 
fathers  held  dear. 

In  these  days  few  are  unacquainted  with 
the  facts  that  there  are  tribes  now  in  the 
Stone  Age,  and  that  .the  usage  of  living 
in  huts  built  above  the  water  still  prevails 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  has 
been  customary  among  ancient  races  other 
than  the  primitive  Swiss.  As  seems  fit- 
ting, Herodotus,  "  the  father  of  history," 
who  was  bom  484  B.C.,  is  said  to  have 
first  mentioned  lake-dwellinffs,  when  he 
described  a  Thracian  tribe  that  inhabited 
such  homes  in  the  region  now  called  Ron- 
melia.  Remains  of  aquatic  abodes  have 
also  been  detected  in  England.  Even  in 
the  River  Thames,  near  London,  piles, 
the  supposed  substructure  of  dwellings, 
have  been  discovered,  with  a  number  of 
flints,  celts,  and  skulls  of  a  prehistoric 
type.  Lake-dwellings  likewise  have  ex- 
isted in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  However, 
they  were  not  raised  upon  piles,  but  upon 
artificial  islands  composed  of  a  framework 
of  beams  and  posts,  and  successive  layers 
of  small  trees  and  slicks — a  form  of 
foundation  extremely  rare  in  Switzerland. 

Necessarily  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
determining  with  an  approximation  to  ac- 
curacy the  antiquity  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers.  Their  origin 
and  their  passing  away  are  alike  lost  in 
the  mists  of  a  vague  far  distance.  Wo 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  their  forefathers, 
and  it  is  vain  to  question  if  they  were  a 
tribe  of  the  phantasmal  Aryans,  who  had 
wandered  thus  far  from  their  home  in 
Central  Asia.  There  appears  to  bo  no 
reference  by  the  ancient  classical  writers 
to  natives  of  Helvetia  who  lived  upon  the 
water  instead  of  upon  the  land,  although 


some  authorities  consider  that  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings  had  not  ceased  to  exist  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

Many  facts,  however,  prove  that  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
lake-villages  were  founded  must  be  esti- 
mated not  by  hundreds  but  by  thousands 
of  years.  The  works  of  art  are  frequently 
buried  below  a  great  thickness  of  mud  ; 
and  a  more  significant  proof  of  an  indefi- 
nite age  is  the  circumstance  that  piles, 
which  originally  were  above  the  water, 
are  now  many  feet  beneath  peat.  Cli- 
matic influences  are  known  to  affect  the 
rate  of  increase  in  peat-moors,  but  under 
conditions  of  moderate  degrees  of  temper- 
ature scientific  observation  has  noted  that 
their  growth  is  exceedingly  slow.  It  has 
been  computed  that  ten  to  thirty  feet  of 
peat  in  Denmark  (in  which  were  found 
prehistoric  works  of  ait,  and  trees  that 
had  flourished  in^a  temperate  climate)  may 
have  been  sixteen  thousand  years  or  more, 
and  must  have  been  at  least  four  thousand 
years,  in  forming.  A  higher  antiquity 
than  this,  by  several  thousands  of  years, 
is  attributed  by  a  French  scientist  to  the 
peat  that  we  see  piled  up  in  stacks  as  we 
travel  through  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
in  Picardy.  Indeed,  the  growth  of  peat, 
states  Sir  C.  Lyell,  is  so  inappreciable, 
that  men  employed  in  cutting  this  sub- 
stance declare  that  no  cavities  which  they 
have  made  or  discovered  have  ever  been 
in  the  slightest  extent  refilled  during  their 
lifetime.  But  this  distinguished  geologist 
also  remarks  that  caution  is  needful  in  at- 
tempts to  estimate  the  age  of  relics  by  the 
amount  of  overlaying  peat,  seeing  that 
peat-bogs  have  burst  and  overflown,  and 
deposited  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  of  bog- 
earth  upon  adjacent  districts.  Still,  Na- 
ture oftener  works  '*  without  haste  and 
without  rest"  than  by  cataclysms.  Thus 
we  may  venture  to  infer  that,  after  allow- 
ing for  a  past  somewhat  milder  climate, 
Switzerland  peat-mosses  have  in  all  likeli- 
hood been  very  gradually  formed. 

Then  the  lake-dwelling  epoch  itself  was 
far  from  transitory  in  duration.  A  date- 
less number  of  centuries  is  testified  to  by 
the  piles  of  the  earliest  age  being  worn 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  mud,  while 
those  of  a  later  period  project  above  it. 
And  not  a  few,  but  very  many,  genera- 
tions must  have  been  occupied  in  building 
the  villages,  of  which  some  200  have  al- 
ready been  discovered.     A  single  settle- 
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raent  is  believed  often  to  have  comprised 
300  hats,  containing  about  1 ,000  inhabit- 
ants. We  read  that  the  village  of  Wan- 
gen,  on  the  Baden  side  of  the  Boden  See, 
covered  twenty-five  acres,  and  rested  upon 
40,000  piles  ;  and  it  is  reckoned  that  no 
less  than  100,000  piles  supported  the  little 
town  on  Lake  Pfaffikon,  at  Robenhausen, 
near  Zurich. 

And  there  is  a  proof  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  conclusive  of  all  in  favor  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers, 
viz.,  that  indisputably  they  lived  in  a 
warmer  climate  than  their  present  country- 
men experience.  For,  associated  with 
their  memorials  are  remains  of  the  water- 
chestnut,  which  is  now  indigenous  to  lakes 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps  only  ;  and 
the  plants  they  cultivated  show  a  connec- 
tion with  those  that  flourish  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Mediterranean.  It  seems 
likely  that  this  difference  in  climate  was 
caused  by  Switzerland  having  been  less 
elevated  during  the  Stone  and  Bronze 
Ages  than  it  is  now.  To  some  extent  we 
are  all  acquainted  with  statements  referring 
to  the  subsidence  and  elevation  of  land. 
The  whole  of  Denmark,  we  are  told,  is 
being  upheaved  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  a  century.  And  apparently  men 
of  science  are  agreed  that  a  climatic 
change,  through  anv  reason,  is  almost 
invaiiably  brought  about  by  exceedingly 
slow  processes. 

Nor  is  it  only  what  we  read  of  long-ago 
physiographical  alterations  in  Switzerland. 
The  tourist,  with  but  limited  scientific 
knowledge,  can  see  for  himself  that  this 
enchanting  country  has  had  a  checkered 
career,  in  common  with  other  and  more 
prosaic  regions  of  our  planet.  Pieces  of 
shale  that  we  procured  near  Chamounix 
bear  the  impress  of  the  Neuropteris^  a 
fern  of  the  Carboniferous  peiiod,  and  be- 
longing to  our  coal  measures.  Therefore 
it  seems  to  tell  of  a  time  when  semi-tropi- 
cal heat  reigned  in  this  nowadays  glacial 
mountain-  valley  of  Savoy.  And  while  so- 
journing in  the  Oberland,  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  waysido  stalls — that  so  dis- 
figure the  most  frequented  parts  of  Switzer- 
land— importuned  us  to  purchase  some 
fossil  sea-shells  that  appeared  to  be  the 
self -same  species  which  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously we  had  found  in  the  blue  gault  on 
our  own  Kentish  coast.  The  gault  is 
stated  to  occur  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  its 


presence  there  not  only  reveals  the  former 
dominion  of  the  ocean,  but,  being  a  rock 
of  recent  formation,  it  emphasizes  the 
teaching  of  geologists  that  these  loftiest 
European  mountains  are  young  in  the 
world's  history.  Thus,  geologically  speak- 
ing, even  the  earliest  lake-dwellers  are 
comparatively  modem,  albeit,  from  a  hu- 
man point  of  view,  they  lived  in  a  far-re- 
moved vanished  past.  The  latest  conclu- 
sions of  naturalists  and  archeeologists  seem 
to  assign  an  antiquity  of  5,000  to  7,000 
years  to  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land's Stone  Age,  and  to  those  of  its 
Bronze  Age  an  antiquity  of  3,000  to  4,000 
years.  These  computations,  the  result  of 
much  patient  investigation,  demand  our 
respectful  attention,  but  not  of  necessity 
our  unquestioning  credence,  for  the  date 
of  prehistoric  man  waxes  and  wanes,  and 
is  a  decidedly  movable  epoch  with  scien- 
tists. There  is  every  reason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  even  the  oldest  Swiss  lake- 
dwellers  are  greatly  nearer  to  these  times 
than  to  the  age  when  their  cave-dwelling 
Palseolithic  predecessors  hunted  the  rein- 
deer and  extinct  species  of  animals  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  our  own  country,  which 
was  then  probably  ice-coated  and  formed 
part  of  the  Continent,  or  was  separated 
from  it  only  by  frozen  straits. 

To  many  of  us  living  in  this  somewhat 
undiversified  sea  girt  country  the  name  of 
Switzerland  alone  conjures  up  entrancing 
visions  of  hoary  riven  peaks  and  snow-clad 
heights  ;  of  gleaming  glaciers ;  of  lakes, 
mountain-encompassed  and  clear  as  crys- 
tal ;  and  of  mighty  rushing  torrents  and 
eddying  streams.  Were  all  the  first  in- 
habitants of  this  beautiful  land  insensible 
to  the  loveliness  that  surrounded  them  ? 
Was  there  no  seeing  eye  to  note  the 
mountains  bathed  in  radiant  noontide  sun- 
shine, or  smitten  with  the  roseate  hues  of 
the  dawning  or  the  close  of  day  ?  And 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  watching  the 
solemn  march  of  the  stars,  did  no  poet- 
spirit  seem  to  hear  the  music  of  the 
spheres  ?  Who  can  tell  now  ?  The  his- 
tory of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers  is  to  be 
deciphered  only  from  the  long-entombed 
simple  relics  of  their  household.  They 
have  left  behind  them  no  majestic  monu- 
ments to  speak  of  mental  culture  or  of 
hopes  and  aspirations. — Oentleman's  Siag- 
aeine. 
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DsMOCRACT,  80  WO  have  been  told, 
again  and  yet  again,  is  '*  the  manifest 
destiny  of  the  civilized  world."  That 
may  prove  true,  or  it  may  not.  I  myself 
believe,  as  do  many  wiser  than  I,  in  a 
destiny  beyond  *'  Democracy"  as  we  know 
it ;  and  regard  *'  Popular  Government/' 
so-called,  as  simply  a  phase  in  the  cease- 
less progress  of  humanity.  But  *'  democ- 
racy," it  is  said,  is  not  only  the  manifest, 
and  proximate,  destiny  of  civilization,  but 
also  the  '^  final  end  of  ill,"  political,  so- 
cial, industrial.  It  is  to  banish  poverty, 
inequality,  injustice,  to  accomplish  all 
those  benefits  for  which  men  yearn  so 
eagerly,  so  vainly  hitherto. 

Will  it  do  so  ?  Are  all  these  blessings 
**  possibilities  of  democracy"  ?  They  may 
be,  for  aught  I  know  ;  so  far,  they  have 
not  proved  so  in  the  greatest  republic  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ;  the  only  one,  as  I 
consider  it,  worthy  of  the  name.  On  the 
contrary,  **  democracy"  has  there  devel- 
oped, in  one  century,  "possibilities" 
widely  different  from  those  so  confidently 
prophesied  by  eager  **  reformers."  It  is 
to  some  of  these  that  I  wish  to  draw  at- 
tention. 

For  such  an  inquiry  the  only  **  object 
lesson"  whicn  will  serve  our  purpose  is 
the  American  Republic,  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  commonwealth.  French  **  Repub- 
licanism" reeks  of  revolution  and  of  ter- 
ror ;  it  is  fickle  and  uncertain,  like  the 
Gallic  nature  ;  and  neither  **  democracy," 
monarchy,  nor  empire  can  long  restrain 
the  outbreaks  of 

*•  The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine." 

The  **  genius"  of  the  two  races  is  so  ut- 
terly divergent  that  the  example  of  the 
one  can  furnish  no  really  useful  data  to 
the  other.  Swiss  popular  government  is 
an  interesting  study  of  Liliputian  institu- 
tions :  it  has  no  "  expansion,"  and  would 
not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  bear  trans- 
planting. Spanish  American  *'  Republics" 
alternate,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals, 
between  anarchy  and  tyranny. 

So  we  come  back  to  our  starting-point : 
there  is  only  one  republic  worthy  of  the 
name — for  Anglo-Saxons — the  great  Unp- 
liah  Republic  of  the  United  States. 


There  **  democracy"  ha^  endured,  not 
merely  fifty  years,  but  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, with  every  possible  advantage  of 
race,  dwelling,  and  history.  If  anywhere 
democracy  could  succeed  and  triumph,  it 
must  be  here ;  if  ever  circumstances 
''conspired"  in  favor  of  human  institu- 
tions, they  have  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  in  this  particular  instance. 

Democracy  has  endured,  democracy  has 
triumphed,  and  yet  there  may  be,  even 
here,  a  future  beyond  this  enduring  and 
"  triumphant  democracy."  There  are, 
even  heie,  limits  to  what  it  can  accom- 
plish. 

It  is  strong,  popular,  united.  It  has 
outlived  the, most  terrible  civil  war  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  it  has  crushed  an- 
archy, so  far,  with  the  strong  hand  of  the 
''  sovereign  people ;"  it  has  absorbed, 
and  is  absorbing,  thousands  of  foreigners 
every  month.  But  the  '*  negro  problem" 
remains  unsolved,*  in  spite  of  citizen- 
ship and  **  Constitutional  Amendments." 
The  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large 
majority  (April  4,  1892)  has  decreed  the 
exclusion  of  the  Chinese,  as  an  '*  impossi- 
ble" element  in  Ameiican  civilization. 
But  swarms  of  foreigners  land  almost  un- 
checked, and  bring  poverty,  disease,  and 
a  lowering  of  wages  in  their  traio. 

The  "  Sovereign  People"  may  be  strong 
to  crush  anaichy  as  it  crushed  civil  war, 
but  it  cannot  crush  poverty  ;  cannot  check 
its  cruel  tyranny.  It  stands  between  the 
starving  mob  and  the  irresponsible  '*  com- 
bines," with  the  negro  waiting  till  his 
turn  shall  come.  Truly,  there  are  limits 
to  the  possibilities  of  Democracy." 

Unlimited  immigration  is  a  pressing,  if 
not  a  dangerous,  problem  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  It  is  one  with  which 
**  Democracy"  seems  unable  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully and  effectually.  It  is  also  one 
which  interests  ourselves  very  closely,  see- 
ing we  too  are  '*  progressing"  toward 
"Popular  Go.vemment."  The  "em- 
ployer" demands  **  cheap  labor,"  the 
**  workman"  a  '*  fair  day's  wage."  The 
former  opposes — by  his  agents — **  restric- 

*  The  possible  solntion  is  given  in  the  Arena 
for  April— TAf  Viial  i^aiisHcs  of  (he  Negro. 
Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
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tion  of  immigration,"  the  latter  clamors 
for  it,  and  has  succeeded  in  passing  the 
**  Contract  Labor  Law,"  which  the  "  em- 
ployer" contrives  to  evade.  **  Popular 
Government"  must  be  popular;  the 
**  employer"  has  his  **  rights"  as  well  as 
the  **  workman." 

The  question  merits  closer  study.  The 
manufacturer — who  is  the  principal  *  *  em- 
ployer"— enters,  as  a  rule,  into  a  **  com- 
bine" with  others  like  himself,  thereby 
controlling  enormous  wealth.  '*  Profes- 
sional politicians,"  the  '*  d — d  necessity" 
of  '*  Democracy,"  are  poorly  paid  ;  ergo, 
they  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  becoming 
**  paid  advocates  of  party  measures." 
One  party  passes  **  Protection"  in  the 
interests  of  '^  American  industries,"  the 
other  party  endeavors  to  secure  **free 
silver"  for  the  **  masses  of  the  people." 
But  neither  party  attempts  seriously  to 
limit  the  excessive  immigration  which 
lowers  wages  far  more  than  it  cheapens 
production — except  to  the  manufacturer 
— and  brings  in  so  many  more  to  share  the 
**  free  silver" — when  they  can  get  it. 

But  immigration  means  more  than  this. 
A  large  percentage  of  immigrants  are  ut- 
terly Ignorant,  and  still  more  are  fearfully 
poor.  The  ignorant  ones  become  the 
powerful  agents  of  the  '*  professional 
politicians"  and  their  **  manufacturer" 
employers,  the  poor  ones  swell  the  mass 
of  poverty  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities,  and  help  to  lower  wages.  How 
awful  that  poverty  is,  few  have  any  con- 
ception. In  1891,  23,895  warrants  of 
eviction  were  issued  in  the  City  of  New 
York  ;  in  1889,  over  7000*  persons  died 
in  the  workhouses,  insane  asylums,  and 
hospitals  of  that  city.  {Arena,  Boston, 
March  1892. )t 

This  is  only  the  borderland,  as  it  were, 
of  poverty  in  the  Great  Republic.  The 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  the  class  on 
whom,  of  all  others,  the  true  prosperity 
of  the  country  depends,  are  practically 
ruined.  With  land  of  their  own,J  climate 
of  all  kinds,§  railways,  and  Protection, 
they  have  been  clamoring  for  sweeping 
changes  in  their  favor.  The  **  Farmers' 
Alliance"  is  not  dead  yet  ;  so  long  as  the 
trouble   endures,    there     will    always    be 

*  Out  of  a  population  of  under  2,000,000. 
f  See  also   The  Social  Cellar — Arena,  April 
1892. 
t  50  to  300  acres,  on  an  average, 
g  From  Maine  to  California. 


found  men  to  fight  against  it.  There  is 
an  **  Alliance  Wedge"  of  nine  members 
in  Congress,  besides  fifty  Congressmen  of 
^'Alliance  leanings."  {Arena,  March 
1892.)  This  is,  surely,  not  the  **  utter 
extinction"  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much.  The  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the 
American  farmers  was,  in  1890,  £690,- 
000,000.  This  *'  can  never  be  paid,  and 
is  so  hopeless  that  no  honest  broker  would 
invest  any  one's  money  in  Western  mort- 
gages." {Arena,  August  1890,  p.  292.) 
So  that,  in  the  matter  of  immigration  and 
of  farms  and  farming,  the  capabilities  of 
Democracy  would  seem  to  be  limited. 
Of  unrestricted  immigration,  England  has 
enough  and  to  spare.  It  is  at  the  root  of 
all  questions  of  overcrowding  and  exces- 
sive poverty  in  large  cities,  of  underpaid 
labor,  and  of  **  sweating."  **  Free  trade" 
may,  possibly,  involve  free  immigration  ; 
but  this  last  appears  in  the  States  to  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  ^*  Protection 
of  American  Industries."  Also,  in  the 
Great  Republic,  free  immigration  is  a 
fruitful — if  not  the  principal — source  of 
political  corruption.  If  **  Democracy" 
be,  indeed,  the  '*  manifest  destiny"  of 
English  civilization,  will  like  causes  pro- 
duce like  effects  ? 

Farming,  under  Democracy,  has  proved 
a  failure  in  the  United  States.  Whether 
"  in  consequence  of"  or  **  in  spite  of" 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  one  word 
'*  mortgage"  is  a  sufficient  explanation, 
without  seeking  for  any  ''  ultimate  cause. " 
But  if  **  Democracy"  cannot  ensure  suc- 
cess, **  Democracy"  which  is  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  of  political  institutions,  the 
panacea  for  all  the  (political)  *^  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,"  what  is  there  that  can 
do  so  ?  At  least,  my  contention  as  to 
the  limits  of  what  it  can  accomplish  would 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  proved. 

But  for  these  limitations,  as  for  all 
things  human,  there  must  be  adequate 
causes.  What  cause  can  there  be  under 
the  sway  of  **  Popular  Government," 
strong,  lasting,  and  enduring,  for  excessive 
poverty  in  large  cities,  excessive  mort- 
gages on  farms  and  farm  industries,  a  fall 
of  wages,  discontent,  distress,  possible 
danger  ?  For  **  race  problems"  and 
**  labor  difficulties"  unsolved  as  yet,  ap- 
parently insoluble  ?  For  all  these  in 
**  effete  Europe"  the  eager  **  reformer" 
points  at  once  to  **  hereditary  privileges," 
to    **  aristocracies,"    to    **  monarchies." 
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**  Sweep  these  away/'  he  telU  as,  *'  and 
let  the  Jreople  rule  ;  then  all  these  things 
will  vanish  as  mist  before  the  sun  "  And 
yet,  in  the  American  Republic,  where 
there  are  none  of  these  *' abuses"  of 
*'  priTilejes,"  **  aristocracies,"  "  mon- 
archies,' where  *'  the  People"  have  ruled 
for  a  century,  ail  these  difiiculties  exist  in 
an  aggravated  form. 

And  here,  lest  I  should  be  accused  of 
exaggeration,  if  not  of  falsehood,  let  me 
■ay  that  what  follows,  is  not  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  my  individual  opinion.  For 
every  statement  to  be  made  I  shall  hHve 
the  authority  of  the  readers  of  '*  ad- 
vanced" American  thought ;  of  men  who 
are  ''  Democrats"  in  the  truest  sense,  firm 
believers  in  the  **  Divine  right  of  tbe  sov- 
ereign People." 

For  all  the  evils  existent  in  American 
Democracy — apart  from  those  inevitable 
to  humanity — ^there  is  one  prime  cause, 
efficient,  adequate,  far-reaching,  possibly 
insurmountable — "  Plutocracy,"  the  un- 
limited power  of  irresponsible,  corporate 
wealth.  If  the  powers  of  democracy  are 
limited,  and  clearly  defined,  that  of  plu- 
tocracy is  limitless  and  indefinite,  and 
therefore,  all  the  more  formidable. 

"  The  history  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  twenty -eight  years  is  a  history  of  re- 
peated injaries,  tyranny  and  asorpation,  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  idl 
laws  enacted  having  a  direct  object — viz.,  to 
establish  a  landed  and  moneyed  aristocracy 
on  the  rains  of  once  free  America.  *  *  ( Winfield 
(Kansas]  Nonconformisl,  May  1,  1890.) 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  make  light  of 
such  lanffuago  as  the  mere  '*  inflated  ut- 
terances" of  *^  Radical  journalism  ;"  but 
there  must  be  some  grievances,  real  or 
imaginary,  alfecting  the  readers  of  such  a 
journal  to  account  for  such  statements. 
The  journal  is  one  of  the  *'  organs"  of 
the  Kansas  farmers.  Their  grievances  are, 
first,  their  mortgages  ;  secondly,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  railroads.  For  the  first,  they 
themselves  may  be  held  responsible  ;  the 
second  is  a  different  matter.  What  the 
tyranny — there  is  no  milder  word — exer- 
cised by  the  g^eat  railroads  is  like  would 
be  difficult  to  describe,  unless  in  a  sepa- 
rate article  ;  but  for  this  tyranny  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  held  responsible.  The 
wealth  of  the  great  railroad  companies  is 
simply  boundless  ;  *^  campaign  funds"  for 
the  subservient  party,  or  judicious  **  lobby- 
ing," will  accomplish  all  their  purposes. 
Nkw  SaaoB.— Vol.  LVL,  No.  2.  13 


What  else  can  result  from  a  combinaticn 
of  short  legislative  terms,  poorly  paid 
''  professional  politicians,"  and  immense 
corporate  wealth  in  unscrupulous  hands  ? 
For  a  full  account  of  the  matter  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  can  refer  to  a 
pamphlet — The  Farmer^  the  Investor y  and 
the    Railway,       By    C.    Wood     Davis. 

t Arena    Publishing     Company,    Boston, 
(ass.]  : 

"  The  financial  managers  of  onr  politics  do 
not  realize  what  a  vast  multitude  do  now  be- 
lieve, most  earnestly  and  angrily,  that  the 
legislation  of  financiers  and  politicians  has 
destroyed  the  proBperity,  has  robbed  the  peo- 
ple of  several  thousand  millions,  and  furnished 
the  major  part  of  the  princely  fortunes  which 
tower  above  the  plane  of  humanity,  and 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  Republic."  Pro- 
fessor J.  R.  Buchanan,  Artna^  August  1890^ 

A  serious  charge,  if  true — certainly  one 
well  worth  examining  as  a  ''possibility" 
of  **  popular  government."  The  Repub- 
lican party  is  ''  the  party  of  protection," 
It  has  been  in  office,  almost  continuously, 
since  the  Civil  War.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  held  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
**  twenty-eight  years"  of  **  injuries,  tyr- 
anny, and  usurpation,"  for  the  '*  legisla- 
tion of  financiers  and  politicians."  What 
are  the  facts  ?  ''  Protection"  benefits  the 
manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer :  therefore  the  manufacturers  sup- 
port the  **  party  of  protection."  Is 
**  robbery"  too  strong  a  word  to  express 
the  effect  of  a  high  tariff  on  the  mass  of  the 
nation  ?  Vast  grants  of  public  land  have 
been  given  to  the  railroads,  the  land  has 
increased  in  value  by  the  exertions  of 
others,  and  the  railroads  use  their  corpo- 
rate wealth  to  control  legislation,  to  crush 
opposition,  and  to  ruin  the  farmer.  If 
this  be  not  robbery,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  suitable  name  for  such  meth- 
ods of  action. 

But  the  vast  wealth  accumulated  from. 
**  watered  stock,"  **  railroad  conces- 
sions," and ''  land  grants,"  the  first  source 
fradulont,  the  last  two  national  property,, 
has  other  uses. 

"  Ten    thousand    people    own   nearly  the 
whole  of  New  York  City,  with  its  2,000,000 
population  "      (Edward  Bellamy.   iVeio   York 
World,  March  2,  1890.) 

And  the  results  of  this  ownership  ? 

"  35,000  front  tenements,  2300  rear  tenements. 
276.000  families,  1,225,000  inhabitants,  7000 
adult  home-workers,  250  child  home-workers.'* 
(Oensns  New  York  Board  of  Health,  Sept. 
1891.     Quoted  from  ArefWL,  March  1892.) 
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One  last  instance  of  '*  Plutocratic  metli- 
ods''  :— 

"  A  combination  of  plntocrats  bought  np 
the  fann  lands  at  Spring  Valley,  IlliDois,  sold 
them  out  as  city  lots  under  the  promise  of 
opening  coal  mines  and  building  up  a  great 
city,  giving  steady  employment  to  over  2000 
miners.  After  over  2000  miners,  with  their 
families,  had  settled  there,  and  bought  a  large 
number  of  lota,  and  were  working  at  low 
wages ;  suddenly,  in  1889,  the  combination 
dosed  the  mines  without  notice  or  explana- 
tion, or  any  promises  for  the  future,  reduciug 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  in  a  few 
months  to  such  pitiful  destitution  and  suffer- 
ing, that  the  whole  country  was  compelled  to 
exert  itself  to  prevent  starvation.  .  .  .  The 
only  motive  of  the  cruel  proceeding  appears 
in  the  subsequent  proposition  of  the  coal 
company,  after  the  miners  were  starved  into 
humility,  to  take  them  back,  singly,  at  about 
half  their  former  low  wages."  {Arena,  Aug. 
1890,  p.  302.) 

The  power  of  the  *'  Plutocracy,"  like 
that  of  the  '*  professional  politicians"  who 
serve  them  so  faithfully — for  adequate 
pay — rests,  ultimately,  upon  unrestricted 
immigration. 

Those  then  are  **  possibilities  of  De- 
mocracy/' and  some,  at  least,  of  its  lim- 
its.  It  is  strong,  popular,  united,  and 
enduring,  it  has  had  a  full  century  of  ex- 
perience. Plutocracy,  poverty,  political 
corruption,  race  problem,  and  labor  diffi- 
culties, are  the  darker  tendencies  of 
American  Democracy,  Which  will  pre- 
vail, who  can  tell  ? 

We,  in  England,  are  '*  marching  toward 
Democracy  ;"  the  solution  of  all  the  diffi- 


culties of  civilization,  the  redresser  of  all 
wrongs,  which  is  to  banish  all  poverty, 
inequalities,  privileges.  AVill  it  f  Or 
will  it  bring  for  **  Aristocracy"  with  its 
traditional  obligations,  heartless,  irrespon- 
sible '*  Plutocracy"  ;  for  inherited  privi- 
leges the  tyranny  of  boundless  wealth  ? 
It  has  not  banished  poverty  in  America  ; 
it  has  not  laised  wages  nor  cheapened  liv- 
ing for  the  toiling  masses  who  are  sup- 
posed to  long  for  *'  Demociacy"  as  pi  is* 
oners  long  for  freedom.  Wealth  buy  a 
*'  Protection  of  American  Industries" 
from  eager  "party  politicians,"  and 
**  Protection"  increases  wealth,  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  the  *'tme  inwardness  of 
things."  Wealth  buys  legislation  to 
crush  opposition  legally — that;  is  *'  Popu- 
lar Government." 

Yet  I  believe  firmly  in  Democracy  as  a 
phase  of  human  progress,  in  American 
Democracy,  as  the  best,  so  far,  in  spite 
of  its  limits,  its  possibilities,  and  its  faults. 
That  it  has  endured  so  long  is  an  earnest 
of  continuance — until  superseded  by  some* 
thing  better.  If  we  mtist  pass  through 
the  phase  known  as  '*  Democracy,"  it  is 
well  to  know  something  of  its  possibilities 
and  its  limits,  as  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  our  kindred.  This,  after  studying 
American  Democracy  for  years,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  do.  It  can  accomplish  many 
things  ;  with  many  others  it  is  powerless 
to  cope.  If  we  know,  approximately, 
what  it  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot,  we 
shall  neither  expect  too  much,  nor  shnll 
we  be  disappointed. —  Wettminster  Review. 
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Six  or  seven  years  ago  English  men  of 
letters,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  timid  and 
unassuming  class,  made  a  bold  resolve. 
Prompted  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  they 
realized  that  they  should  rank  as  a  recog- 
nized profession.  It  did  not  require  much 
thought  to  justify  this  idea.  The  authors 
felt  that  what  Mr.  Besant  suggested  was 
the  natural  result  of  social  evolution.  Lit- 
erature was  no  longer  merely  a  criticism 
of  life  indulged  in  for  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  critics.  Life  had  become  so  used 
to  being  criticised  that  criticism  had  be- 
come a  necessity  of  life.     Society  had 


been  so  long  inured  to  books,  magazines, 
reviewa,  and  newspapers,  that  it  could  not 
do  without  them.  The  men  and  women 
who  took  part  in  the  work  of  producing 
literature  had  been  placed  in  a  new  rela- 
tionship to  the  public.  They  had  ceased 
to  be  bohemians  like  gypsies  and  strolling 
players.  The  most  genteel  millionaire 
who  ever  clad  himself  from  neck  to  paunch 
in  a  table-napkin,  and  fed  himself  with  a 
knife,  could  no  longer  thank  God  and  hit 
soap- factory  that  he  was  not  as  the  literary 
gents  were.  The  literary  genta  had  be- 
come as  respectable  as  the    industrious 
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raaDofaotwrer.  Ooce  upon  a  time  they 
had  lived,  precariooalyy  on  the  patronage 
of  rich  men  willing  to  be  amused  by  the 
nselesa  luxury  of  printed  matter  ;  but  that 
time  was  past.  Literature  had  become  a 
marketable  commodiiy,  and  was  in  aa 
brisk  demand  aa  soap  itaelf,  or  any  other 
product  of  genteel  industry.  That  fact 
made  a  great  difference.  Men  whose 
wares  had  acquired  a  money  value  were 
entitled,  even  although  the  wares  were 
merely  food  for  the  mind,  to  rank  as 
equals  with  the  prosperous  persons  of  com- 
merce. At  least,  they  were  entitled  to 
try.  Perceiving  the  probability  tli«t  the 
community  was  prepared  to  think  in  this 
generous  temper,  many  men  and  women 
of  letters  acquiiesced  in  the  proposition 
that  authors  should  constitute  themselves 
an  Incorporated  Society.  The  times  were 
obviously  ripe  for  this  enfranchisement. 
Indeed,  the  common  or  Clapham  million* 
aire  had  long  ago  become  aware  that  liter- 
atoor  was  fashionable  among  the  h upper 
ten,  and  had  for  years  been  pnrcbatting  it 
by  the  yard  to  furnish  his  unvisited  library. 
Thus,  the  writers  to  whom  Mr.  Besant 
had  especially  addressed  his  proposition 
readily  became  members  of  the  Incoipo- 
rated  Society  of  Authors.  As  regards  the 
length  of  its  roll,  the  Society  is  remark- 
ably successful.  It  would  not  have  been 
surprising  if  nearly  all  the  famous  writers 
had  held  aloof  from  the  movement,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  being  mainly  in  the 
interests  of  the  strenuous  amateur ;  but 
that  did  not  happen.  Lord  Tennyson  be- 
came President  of  the  Society,  and  the 
Council  includes  many  of  our  most  emi- 
nent writers.  Simultaneously  with  the 
movement  which  Mr.  Besant  had  initiated, 
writers  of  another  class,  acting  under  the 
encouragement  of  Sir  Algernon  Borth- 
wick,  were  establishing  the  Institute  of 
Journalists.  The  two  societies  had  the 
same  purpose.  Each  of  them  desired 
that  its  members  should  have  whatsoever 
privileges  attach  to  recognised  professional 
rank.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well 
if  the  two  societies  had  been  united. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  occupation  of  the  members  of  the  one 
and  that  of  those  of  the  other.  Both  oc-^ 
cupations  are  literary.  At  any  rate,  in 
considering  the  question  which  we  pur- 
pose stating  immediately,  we  shall. use  the 
word  literature  as  rneaning  imaginative, 
descriplLvo,*  rhetorical,    writing    of;   all 


kinds.  The  common  practice  of  speaking 
about  ''  literature  and  journalism,"  as  if 
journalism  were  not  literature,  is  absurd. 
It  implies  that  all  work  which  is  embodied 
in  books  is  artistic,  and  that  all  work 
which  appears  in  publications  of  othtr 
kinds  is  inartie.tic.  It  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  reverse  the  proposition, 
l^ine-tenths  of  the  writing  which  is  made 
into  books  is  very  bad  ;  and  nine-tenths 
of  that  which  appears  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  reviews  is  very  good.  It 
may  be  said,  further,  that  only  a  few  of 
the  small  proportion  of  book-writers  whose 
work  is  good  are  so  artistic  as  to  be  be- 
yond learning  to  be  more  so  from  a  study 
of  the  leading  articles  which  appear  in  any 
great  journal  These,  however,  are  con- 
siderations apart  from  our  purpose,  which 
is  to  inquire  whether  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors 
and  the  Institute  of  Journalists  were 
founded  are  sound  and  practicable.  Can 
a  trades  union  of  writers  succeed  ?  Is  lit- 
erary work  an  industry  to  which  the  rules 
governing  the  professions,  or  the  methods 
of  protectionist  guilds,  can  be  applied 
without  violating  natural  laws,?  . 

It  is  not 

In  order  to  become  a  profession  like 
Law,  or  like  Religion,  or  like  Arms,  Lit- 
erature would  have  to  become  subject  to 
State  regulation  and  control.  The  State 
would  have  to  devise  rules  as  to  who 
should  be  allowed  to  practise  in  literature, 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  to  fix  the  rates 
of  remuneration  they  should  be  entitled 
to  exact.  In  short,  the  State  would  have 
to  confer  upon  certain  persons  a  monopoly 
of  the  right  of  having  literary  works  pub- 
lished. Excepting  in  the  system  by  which 
the  community  controls  the  trade  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  our  polity  offers  nothing 
like  a  precedent  to  the  hypothetical  regula- 
tion of  literary  industry  by  the  Statf. 
The  State  regulation  of  Religion,  of  Law, 
of  Military  and  Civil  Force,  contains  ro 
precedent.  That  nowadays  literal y  in- 
dustry is  as  much  a  necessity  of  life  as  rr- 
ligious  services,  and  almost  as  cleaily 
necessary  as  either  Law  or  Military  and 
Civil  Force,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
wish  that  Literature  should  be  made  a 
regular  profession.  Literature  differs 
fundamentally  from  each  of  the  industiies 
which  are  already  subject  to  State  control, 
and  the  difference  is  such  that  literary 
work  must  always  be  voluntary  and  un- 
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privileged.  Id  order  to  realize  this,  we 
have  only  to  think  of  the  reasons  why 
Religion,  Law,  and  Military  and  Civil 
Forces  are  under  control  of  the  State. 
Religion  is  a  matter  of  settled  principles, 
principles  of  which  the  law  of  the  land  is 
the  practical  expression  ;  and  therefore, 
as  the  law  is  likelier  to  be  respected  if  the 
minds  of  the  people  are  imbaed  with  its 
principles  from  childhood,  the  State  has 
established  a  Charoh  by  which  religion 
may  be  popularized.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  society  at  large,  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  Christian  religion  ii  true 
is  not  the  main  consideration.  Certainly 
it  should  not  be  the  main  consideration  in 
the  estimate  of  Noaconformists  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  law  of  the  land.  *  The 
law,  which  forbids  murder,  theft,  adul- 
tery^ and  other  offences,  is  an  exact  tran- 
script into  State  edicts  of  the  morality  of 
the  Christian  religion.  A  national  estab- 
lishment fur  the  inculcation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it 
brings  us  up  in  a  habit  of  reverencing  the 
law,  obviously  the  most  useful  institution 
to  the  support  of  which  State  funds  could 
be  applied.  The  only  reasonable  objec- 
tions to  the  Established  Churches  are 
those  which  are  made  by  persons,  persons 
with  whom  our  religious  Nonconformists 
have  no  commerce,  who  think  that  the 
laws  forbidding  murder,  theft,  adultery, 
and  other  offences  should  be  repealed. 
Literature  has  no  such  cleailv  defined  rela- 
tion  to  social  life  as  that  in  which  religion 
stands.  Like  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  and 
other  luxuiies,  it  has  become  a  necessity 
to  individuals  ;  but  it  cannot  be  called  a 
necessity  to  the  State.  It  is  not  the  basis 
of  any  national  policy.  There  is  not  even 
any  social  custom  of  which  it  is  the  sanc- 
tion. Indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  paral- 
'L'l  in  social  custom,  it  is  under  the  domi- 
nation of  society  ;  it  does  not,  like  relig- 
ion, dominate.  The  only  parallel  which 
it  presents  to  social  life  is  its  standard  of 
taste  in  morals.  Its  tone  must  never  be 
looser  than  that  which  is  permissible  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Vanity  Fair.  Lit- 
erature differs  from  the  Law  and  from  the 
Military  Forces  similarly.  These,  like  re- 
ligion, are  matters  of  settled  and  perma- 
nent communal  necessity.  While  of  much 
importance  to  individual  citizens.  Litera- 
ture, unlike  them  and  Religion,  is  of  no 
concern  to  the  State^  which  would  not 
gain  from  taking  it  under  charge. 


Even  if  the  State  conid  establish  a  con- 
trol over  Literature,  men  of  letters  should 
be  the  last  to  wish  the  control  established. 
To  treat  Literature,  without  injury  to  it  and 
loss  to  the  people,  as  Religion,  Law,  and 
Force  are  treated  is  not  possible.     In  so 
far  as  their  principles  are  concerned.  Re- 
ligion and  Law  are  fixed  sciences,  sciences 
in  which  there  can  never  be  any  radical 
change  ;    the  arts  of  war  and  of  police 
regulation    are     likewise    approximately 
perfect.     It  is  possible  for  the  State  to 
satisfy  itself  that  certain  men  teach  relig- 
ion, and  that  certain  others  help  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  as  well  as  any 
men  can  be  expected  to  ;  also,  as  there  is 
little  room  for  originality  in  fighting  and 
in  the  work  of  pieserving  the  peace,  it  is 
possible  for  the  State  to  be  assured  that 
its  military  men  and  its  policemen  are  the 
best  available  ;  but  Literature  could  not 
be  regulated  by  the  State  satisfactorily. 
A  State  control  implies  fixed  principles  in 
the  activity  controlled,  and  Literature  has 
none.     The  art  of  literature  has  boundless 
capabilities  of  evolution.     In  each  gener- 
ation it  has  a  tone,  and  frequently  a  style, 
special  to  the  time  ;  the  very  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  art  is  constantly  liable  to  sudden 
changes  ;  matters  and  methods  which  are 
revolutionary  to-day  may  be  canonical  ere 
fifty    years    have    passed.      The    people 
whose  imaginations  were  nurtured  on  the 
romance  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  would  have 
been  aghast  at  the  romance  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling ;  the   stories   of   Mr.    Barrie    would 
have  seemed  poor  stuff  to  the  *'*'  reading 
public"  for  whom  Fielding  wrote  ;    and 
Mr.  Henley  apparently  is  striving  to  make 
the  world  revise  its  conceptions  of  poetiy. 
In  shoit,  a  constant  tendency  to  change 
is  the  very  breath  of  the  life  of  Literature. 
It  is  the  **  new   men,*'  with   their   new 
tastes  and  their  new  methods,  that  keep 
literature  alive.     It  is  they  who  freshen 
the  art  so  that  not  all  of  us  are  in  Mr. 
Gosse's  state  of  discontent  with  fiction. 
How  could  the  State   satisfactorily  take 
charge  of  an  art  whose  very  life  is  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  transcience  of  its  fanh- 
ions  ?     If  it  were  to  undertake  the  office, 
the  State  would  have  to  decide  who  should 
be  the  masters  of  the  art  of  Literature, 
just  as  it  now  decides  who  shall  be  the 
exponents  of  the  law,  who  the  professois 
of  the  established  theology,  and  who  the 
wielders  of  the  sword.     It  would  have  to 
license   certain  pens,    and    withhold    the 
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license  from  certain  others.  It  could  not 
possibly  discharge  this  function  satisfac- 
torily. State  control,  nvhich  has  naturally 
a  non-progressive  influence,  would  be 
speedily  fatal  to  Literature.  We  can  put 
up  with  a  postal  service  which  inaproves 
only  when,  as  recently,  the  enterprise  of 
private  carriers  menaces  its  monopoly  ; 
we  can  even  do,  for  a  time,  with  Govern- 
ment-built warships  which  any  private 
dockyard  would  be  ashamed  to  set  afloat ; 
but  Literature  would  be  a  lost  art  soon 
after  it  had  become  subject  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  State.  The  new  men,  the 
fresh  geniuses '  who  keep  the  art  alive, 
would  be  the  very  men  whom  the  State 
would  refuse  to  license.  The  Department 
of  Literature  could  act  only  as  its  knowl- 
edge prompted.  It  would  judge  candi- 
dates for  license  by  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples it  had  acquired  from  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  past.  It  could  judge  in 
no  other  way  ;  for  in  literature  there  is 
DO  premonition,  no  seer.  Thus,  the  art 
of  Literature,  which  must  be  constantly 
developing  if  it  is  to  live,  would  be  stiff- 
ened as  with  paralysis,  and  die.  That  is 
certain.  Even  as  thiugs  are,  we  are  not 
without  experience  of  how  authorities 
whose  judgments  are  controlled  by  classics 
or  by  conventions  instinctively  treat  new 
geniuses  in  the  art.  We  have  the  honor- 
able company  of  publishers,  who  afford  us 
some  notion  of  what  the  State  Department 
of  Literature  would  be.  Mr.  Blackmore, 
Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  Mr. 
Kipling,  nearly  every  other  genius  in  fic- 
tion, and  positively  every  poet  in  the  Und, 
had  at  first  so  much  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing the  publishers  to  license  them  that  we 
may  be  sure  that  if  it  had  been  the  State 
they  had  to  deal  with  they  would  never 
have  been  licensed  at  all.  A  moment's 
reflection  on  this  obvious  truth  will  con- 
vince young  writers  that,  despite  the 
tyranny  of  the  novel  as  it  is  written  by 
the  popular  favorites,  and  despite  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  editors  and  pub- 
lishers, the  system  under  which  Literature 
at  present  flourishes  imperfectly  is  prefer- 
able to  the  system  of  State  control  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  iroa&rine. 

It  may  be  said,  in  behalf  of  those  who 
have  sought  to  organize  the  workers  in 
literature,  that  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Department  of  Literature  has  never 
been  seriously  suggested.  The  suggestion 
has  never  been  seriously  made  in  definite 


words  ;  but  it  is  implicit  in  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Society  of  Authors.  A  feel- 
ing that  an  Established  Press  is  out  of  the 
question  has  prevented  the  Society  from 
even  mentioning  it ;  but  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  such  an  institution  is 
what  Mr.  Besant  and  his  colleagues,  in 
their  heart  of  hearts,  desire.  If  we  may 
not  think  of  those  gentlemen  as  harboring 
such  a  project,  we  cannot  see  any  clear 
justification  for  the  existence  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Authors.  Apart  from  dining 
once  a  year,  exposing  the  methods  of  dis- 
honest publishers,  and  assuring  many 
young  men  and  women  that  books  they 
wish  published  are  not  worth  publishing, 
the  Society  docs  nothing.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  Mr.  Besant  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  movement,  all  of  whom  are 
shrewd  and  busy  men,  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  organizing  the  workers  in  lit- 
erature with  no  purpose  beyond  those 
humble  functions.  Banquets  are  of  such 
common  occurrence  with  all  of  them  that 
they  would  not  without  grave  cause  vol- 
untarily impose  upon  themselves  a  yearly 
festivity  so  exacting  as  that  through  which 
they  will  be  cleaving  their  ways  a  few 
evenings  after  these  words  are  printed  ; 
and  surely  wicked  publishers  could  be  un- 
done, and  foolish  virgins  and  young  men 
stopped  in  the  wild  career  of  book-pro- 
ducing, by  some  means  less  majestic  than 
a  league  of  nigh  a  thousand  celebrated 
and  reputable  persons  led  by  the  Lord 
Laureate.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  the 
Society  has  some  *'  ulterior  motive"  still 
to  be  avowed  ;  and,  as  we  have  ventured 
to  remark,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conjecture  that  the  motive  is  a  desire  to 
create  a  Profession  of  Literature,  a  pro- 
fession which,  like  that  of  the  Church  and 
that  of  the  Law,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  excluding  incompetent  aspirants.  A 
conclusive  reason  for  this  conjecture  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  after  having  spent  a  few 
years  in  a  crusade  against  swindling  pub- 
lishers so  effectual  that  publishing  is  now 
a  trade  as  honest  as  any  other,  the  Society 
has  been  gradually  restricting  its  energies 
to  a  crusade  against  feeble  authors.  The 
labor  of  love  upon  which  the  journal  of 
the  Society  increasingly  congratulates  the 
committee  and  the  members  is  that  of 
preventing  scores  of  persons  from  having 
their  works  published.  In  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Author  the  Editor  mentioned 
how  many  thousands  of  pounds  the  So- 
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ciety  had  aaved  from  the  dauger  of  being 
wasted  Id  the  production  of  useless  works. 
Clearh ,  then,  there  is  already  being  cre- 
ated a  privileged  Profession  of  Literature. 
Gradually  and  imperceptibly,  but,  as  the 
figures  alluded  to  indicate,  rapidly,  the 
writers  of  established  reputation  are  being 
freed  from  the  competition  of  writers 
who  are  unknown.  The  writers  for  whom 
a  privilege  is  being  created  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Authors.  The  so- 
ciety is  willing  to  advise  any  of  its  mem- 
bers whether  a  work  of  his  pen,  or  of 
hers,  is  worth  publishing  ;  but  the  decision 
is  practically  settled  beforehand,  for  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  ensures  that  its 
members  are  persons  who  had  already  ap- 
proved themselves  competent  writeis. 
who,  then,  shall  say  that  we  may  not  yet 
have  the  Society  of  Authors  established 
in  a  position  in  relation  to  Literature  an- 
alogous to  that  in  which  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy stands  to  the  art  of  Painting,  a  posi- 
tion of  almost  national  anthoiity  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  any  system 
which  would  restrict  the  output  of  novels 
and  other  works  by  preventing  bad  ones 
from  being  published  would  have  certain 
good  results.  Only  the  editors  of  great 
newspapers,  and  of  great  reviews,  have 
any  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  genuine 
literary  merit  suffers  from  the  competition 
of  books  which  have  little  merit  or  none 
at  all.  They  are  the  only  persons  through 
whose  hands  all  the  books  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom  pass. 
Whatever  else  he  may  guarantee  to  an 
author,  the  publisher  invariably  under- 
takes to  send  the  book  for  review  ;  and  a 
copy  of  every  new  work  is  sent  to  each  of 
those  editors.  The  re^tult  is  that  the  edi- 
tor, or  the  member  of  his  staff  to  whom 
he  delegates  the  work  of  apportioning  new 
books  among  reviewers,  has  so  much  diffi- 
cult v  in  winnowing  the  grain  from  the 
chaff  that  a  good  book  is  not  unfrequently 
lost  sight  of  among  the  bad.  Every  edi- 
tor could  state  many  cases  in  point ;  but 
one  case  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 
The  Spectator  reviewed  '*  The  Story  of 
an  African  Farm"  nearly  two  years  after 
it  had  been  published,  and  excused  itself 
for  the  oversight  on  the  plea  that  neither 
artistic  nor  philosophical  worth  was  to  be 
expected  within  book- boards  bearing  such 
a  title.  Tliere  would  never  be  any  mis- 
carriage of  that  kind  if,  in  common  with 
other  men,  editors  had  the  guarantee  of 


experience  that  every  work  which  was 
published  deserved  the  dignity  of  print. 
Certain  editors  have  a  rough  and  ready 
method  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty. 
They  cast  aside  as  hopeless  all  books  which 
bear  the  imprint  of  certain  publishers. 
That  is  because  experience  has  taught 
them  that  these  are  publishers  who  are 
prepared  to  issue  any  work  for  the  pro- 
duction and  the  publication  of  which  the 
authors  are  willing  to  pay,  and  that,  there- 
fore, books  bearing  their  imprints  are  in 
nearly  every  case  certain  to  be  not  woith 
reviewing.  This  method  is  justifiable. 
Editors  are  entitled  to  be  indignant,  and 
to  take  strong  measures,  with  publishers 
who  seek  to  give  them  the  trouble  of  con- 
sidering book  after  book  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned. The  invitation  might  be  regarded 
as  one  to  connive  at  conduct  which  is 
morally  fraudulent.  The  publishers  know 
quite  well  that  works  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction and  publication  of  which  is  de- 
frayed by  silly  authors  will,  as  a  rule, 
have  little  or  no  circulation  beyond  th& 
copies  distributed  for  review.  Still,  the 
custom  of  regarding  the  books  published 
by  certain  firms  as  beneath  notice,  while* 
perfectly  justifiable,  is  fraught  with  inad- 
vertent injury  to  art.  Inexperienced  au- 
thors are  singularly  lacking  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  world.  The  desire  to  see  their  work 
in  the  form  of  a  book  occupies  their 
minds  to  the  exclusion  of  business  con- 
siderations. It  never  occurs  to  them  that 
it  matters  much  whether  it  is  by  Mr. 
Murray,  for  example,  or  by  the  latest 
rogue  who  sets  up  a  '^  publishing  com- 
pany," that  their  novels,  or  poems^  or 
essays,  are  issued.  Thus,  as  there  must 
every  now  and  then  aiise  a  new  writer 
who  has  genius  and  the  sense  of  'art,  it 
does  now  and  then  happen  that  in  the 
batch  of  books  which  are  cast  aside  by 
editors  and  reviewers  as  woithless  there  is 
one  which  should  be  heartily  welcomed. 
It  is  not  only  the  firms  with  no  conscience 
who  issue  books  which  should  not  be  pub- 
lished that  contribute  to  the  embairass- 
meiit  which  the  Society  of  Authors  is 
seeking  to  mitigate.  A  member  of  a 
first-class  firm  recently  mentioned  that 
only  six  per  cent,  of  the  MSB.  submitted 
to  his  hou»e  by  *'  new  authors"  were  ac- 
cepted.  He  might  have  added  that  not 
more  than  half  of  the  elected  authors  de- 
served the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them      Not  more  than  hall  of  them  ve 
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poetSy  or  aftbtic  story-tellers,  or  trast* 
worthy  philosophers  ;  and  the  Profession 
of  Letters,  if  it  is  ever  to  be,  can  contain 
none  other  than  these.  We  speak  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Society  of  An- 
thers. We  are  considering  literature  as 
it  mast  necessarily  be  regarded  by  the 
Society  in  its  high  purpose.  We  are 
agreeing  with  the  Society  that  literature 
is  a  high  art,  and  that  a  system  which 
would  prevent  all  works  which  are  not 
meritorious  from  being  published  is  desir- 
able. To  devise  such  a  system  in  a  free 
country  passes  the  wit  of  man.  Cettaiuly 
the  Society  of  Authors  has  not  devised  it. 
The  Society  invites  young  writers  to  sub- 
mit their  MSS.,  before  offering  them  to 
publishers,  for  the  consideration  of  its 
readers.  It  delivers  this  invitation  with 
an  earnestness  which  indicates  that  the 
Society  assumes  its  judgment  in  literary 
matters  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  infalli- 
ble. We  fear  that  this  assumption  is  not 
80  easily  vindicated  as  we  should  like  it 
to  be.  The  gentlemen  who  read  MSS» 
in  behalf  of  the  Society  are  paid  a  guinea 
for  each  judgment,  and  are  only  men  after 
all.  What  reason  have  we  to  expect  that 
their  decisions  will  be  infallible  ?  We 
have  none  whatever.  They  are  just  as 
likely  to  'overlook  a  new  genius  as  the 
readers  in  behalf  of  publishers  are.  In- 
deed, they  are  more  likely  ;  for,  while 
«very  publisher  of  standing  is  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  new  genius,  the  Society's 
readers  approach  all  MSS.  with  a  not  un- 
reasonable bias  against  MSS.  in  general. 
We  share  the  ideas  which  prompted  Mr. 
Besant  and  his  associates  to  begin  thai 
movement  now  under  review  ;  but  we 
cannot  perceive  how  it  is  expected  that  a 
reader  of  MSS.  becomes  more  than  mor- 
tally prescient  simply  by  taking  service 
under  the  Society  of  Authors  instead  of 
continuing  to  serve  a  publisher. 

It  is  possible,  as  we  have  indicated, 
that  the  Society  may  yet  become  an  in- 
stitution not  unlike  the  Royal  Academy  ; 
but  that  will  not  mean  very  much.  The 
Academy  has  go  little  authority  in  *'the 
world  of  art*'  that  its  exclusion  of  certain 
painters  does  not  prevent  those  painters 
from  being  highly  honored  in  more  artis- 
tic lands,  and  the  reading  public  will  never 
be  prejudiced  against  a  writer  simply  be- 
cause he  does  not  belong  to  the  Society 
of  Authors.  To  say  that  the  Society  does 
not   wish  to  be  possessed  of  autocratic 


power  basod  upon  popular  acquiescence 
in  its  judgment  is  not  a  sound  argument. 
Unless  it  have  some  such  power,  any  body 
concerning  itself  with  an  art,  or  an  induf- 
try,  in  which  the  public  at  large  is  con- 
cerned cannot  have  much  permanent  influ- 
ence either  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  in- 
fallibility of  the  Pope  would  be  of  no 
value  if  the  Catholic  community  did  not 
acquiesce  in  the  affirmation  of  it.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  wisdom  of  the  Society  of  Au- 
thors will  be  of  no  use  unless  the  Society 
commands  the  confidence  of  '*  the  reading 
public."  The  Society  will  never  gain 
that  sufficient  influence.  It  will  never 
even  become  interesting  to  the  people  at 
large.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
the  people  will  always  regard  jt,i  when 
they  think  of  it  at  all,  with  indifference. 
The  people  are  interested  in  books  which 
are  great  or  entertaining  ;  they  are  inter- 
ested, also,  in  the  men  and  women,  indi- 
vidually, who  write  such  books  ;  but  they 
have  no  interest  in  what  we  may  call,  for 
a  moment,  the  literary  class.  That  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  'Miterary  class"  to  be 
interested  in.  *'  Class"  is  a  term  in  so- 
ciology ;  literature,  like  everv  other  imag- 
inative art,  is  outside  sociology.  When 
wo  speak  of  the  working  class,  or  the 
shopkeeper  class,  or  the  professional  class, 
or  the  leisured  class,  we  speak  of  a  body 
which  each  of  us  can  identify,  a  body  all 
the  members  of  which  have  approximately 
the  same  social  rank,  modes  of  thought, 
and  manners.  We  are  speaking,  in  short, 
of  a  stratum  in  society.  The  persons  who 
devote  themselves  to  an  imaginative  art, 
such  as  the  art  of  painting,  or  that  of 
music,  or  that  of  literature  cannot  be  called 
a  class.  They  may,  in  the  case  of  the 
painters,  or  in  that  of  the  writers,  have  a 
similarity  in  certain  of  their  habits  of 
thought ;  but  they  have  no  homogeneity. 
It  may  be  said  that,  instead  of  all  of  them 
belonging  to  one  class,  all  classes  belong 
to  them.  Some  are  of  the  royal  class  ; 
some  are  of  the  peerage  ;  some  are  of  the 
squirearchy  ;  some  are  of  the  middle 
classes  ;  a  few  of  the  most  illustrious  have 
sprung  from  the  peasantry.  It  is  true 
that,  from  what  classes  soever  they  arose, 
all  original  or  brilliant  writers,  especially 
if  they  happen  to  be  young,  are,  by  virtue 
of  their  intellectual  rank,  frequenters,  if 
they  please,  of  the  haunts  of  fashion,  in 
which  nobody  thinks  of  patronizing:  them. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  in  accord  with  the 
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social  iostinct  of  the  age,  which  Beeiiis 
likely  to  end  ore  ;  bnt  it  is  far  from  con- 
stitntiDg  a  literary  class.  Men  and  women 
of  letters  stand  toward  society  at  large  in 
a  relationship  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Jews  to  civilized  humanity.  They  are  in 
a  state  of  segregation  ;  and,  although  their 
influence  is  everywhere  great  and  increas- 
ing, they  are  as  different  from  a  class  as 
the  Jews  are  different  from  a  cancos  or 
fiom  an  empire. 

These  considerations  compel  ns  to  con- 
clude that  the  Society  of  Authors  must  be 
content  with  the  useful  functions  which  it 
already  discharges.  It  must  be  content 
with  banqueting,  keeping  a  watch  on  pub- 
lishers, and  convincing  fools  of  their  folly 
when  the  folly  is  a  belief  that  they  have 
literary  talent.  It  will  never,  as  we  have 
shown,  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  an 
institution  of  unquestionable  authority. 
Then,  although  its  growth  so  far  has  been 
wonderful,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  embrace 
such  a  clear  majority  of  our  great  writers 
as  would  make  it  unquestionably  repre- 
sentative of  Literature.  When  one  cons 
the  long  li^t  of  its  members  one  is  dis- 
posed to  imagine  that  many  of  them  must 
have  joined  it  out  of  deference  to  the 
amiable  celebrities  who  founded  the  So- 
ciety. At  any  rate,  it  seems  dear  that, 
bcsidcv  being  obliged  by  the  nature  of 
things  not  to  add  to  the  humble  functions 
upon  which  we  have  touched,  it  lacks,  by 
the  same  token,  the  spirit  of  immortality. 
Exactly  in  proportion  as  it  persuades 
writers  to  deal  with  the  honorable  fiims 
of  publishers,  the  rogues  of  the  trade  will 
disappear,  and  one  of  its  two  great  proj- 
ects will  have  been  accomplished.  It  is 
this  certainty  which  will  canse  many  writ- 
ers to  see  no  necessity  for  asking  to  be 
taken  into  the  Society.  They  will  be  con- 
tent with  the  fact  that  there  are  already 
many  publishers  who  are  at  once  honest 
beyond  suspicion  and  as  eager  to  encour- 
age talent,  new  and  old,  as  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  be.  Then,  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  it  makes  the  truisim  that  as  a  rule 
it  is  folly  to  publish  at  your  expense  per- 
vade the  community,  the  Society  will  per- 
ceive its  other  great  project  to  be  in  proc- 
ess of  accomplishment ;  and  if  it  is  ever 
fully  accomplished  the  justi6cation  of  the 
Society  shall  have  ended. 

That  project,  however,  will  never  be 
accomplished.  Each  new  generation,  as 
we  have  remarked,  will  produce  its  com- 


plement of  foolish  virgins  and  vain  yonng 
men,  all  of  them  resolved  on  having  trashy 
fiction  and  trashier  verse  made  into  books  ; 
and  if  the  hnmanitarianism  of  Mr.  Besant 
and  his  associates  is  permanent  we  shall 
have  to  revoke  onr  prophecy  that  the  So- 
ciety will  not  go  on  forever.     Stilly  the 
outlook  need  not  be  so  exasperating  to  the 
world  at  large  as  it  is  to  certain  earnest 
men.     The  British  public,  which  has  al- 
ways shown  a  capacity  to  readjust,  with- 
out   violence    and    sometimes     without 
speech,  conditions  of  its  life  which  have 
become  inconvenient,  is  already  actively 
engaged  in  so  regulating  the  demand  for 
literature  that  the  supply  of  bad  work  is 
likely  to  dimininh.     It  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
the   solemn   person   who   complains  that 
'*  literature  is  a  poor  calling,  in   which 
you  cannot  keep  body  and  sovl  te^pether 
unless  you  take  to  journalism  also^^'     It 
instinctively  realizes  that  that  person  is  a 
blockhead,  and  that  he  deserves  no  more 
sympathy  than  could   be   rightfnlly   be- 
stowed on  a  rastic  who,  having  left  the 
plough  for  the    stage,    was    embittered 
against  society  because  he  could  r>ot  shine 
in  Old-EngKsh  comedy.     If  the  **  litera- 
ture" of  which  the  blockhead  speaks  had 
been  good   literature,   the  public  wonid 
have  bought  it,  and  he  woold  have  gone 
on  his  way  rejoicing.     A  writer  who  is 
incompetent  deserves  no  more  sympathy 
in  his  failure  than  an  incompetent  tailor 
does  in  his  ;  bnt  in  many  cases  the  writer 
develops  a  habit  of  whining  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  literature,  and  to  some  extent 
explains  the  vulgar  proletary's  pityir>g  con- 
tempt for  literary  gents  in  general.     If  we 
cannot   make  a   satisfactory    competence 
with  onr  pens,  let  us,  as  Mr.  Stevenson 
urges,  take  to  some  employment  manlier 
than  that  of  affecting  to  be  able  to  teach 
or  to  entertain  the  world,  and  bleating  be- 
cause the  world  lends  no  sanction  to  our 
false  pretences.     Above  all,  let  us  cease 
to  speak  of  '*  literature  and  jonmalism" 
as  if  there  were  always  art  in  the  work 
which  is  given  the  form  of  volumes  and 
none  in  that  which  is  published  in  news- 
papers and  periodicals.     It  is  a  cnrious 
fact  that,  although  the  fundamental  trouble 
with   which  the  gentlemen  who  founded 
the  Society  of  Authors  set  themselves  to 
deal   was  the  multitude  of  books  which 
should  not  have  been  publisheil,  the  na- 
ture of  the  trouble  has  never  been  realized. 
The  immediate  origin  of  the  trouble  is 
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that,  having  discovered  that  most  books 
are  bad  literatare,  the  people  are  rapidly 
diminishing  their  demand  for  books. 
Simultaneously  they  are  rapidly  increasing 
their  demand  for  journals  and  periodicals. 
The  not  uncommon  assumption  that  the 
change  indicates  degradation  of  the  liter- 
ary  sense  of  the  nation  is  ridiculous. 
Even  as  we  are  ceasing  to  buy  books  be- 
cause books  are  generally  bad,  we  are  in- 
creasing our  demands  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals  because  these  are  generally 
good.  Bad  books,  as  we  hare  insisted, 
will  be  produced  incessantly  ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine,  or  a  review,  to  be  bad.  There 
mut^t  be  merit  in  any  paper  or  periodical 
which  the  people  buy  sufficiently  to  justify 
its  going  on.  Indeed,  even  apart  from 
that  consideration,  it  puzzles  us  to  under- 
stand how  any  educated  man  can  join  in 
the  parrot  cry  which  deprecates  '^  the  un- 
popularity of  real  literature"  and  laments 
the  popularity  of  journalism.  The  essays 
in  the  Spectator  of  Addison  and  Steele, 
which  it  is  fashionable  among  unimagina- 
tive pedants  to  regard  as  ^^  unapproach- 
able," are  not  better  than  essays  which 
may  now  and  then  be  found  in  the  mod- 
em Spectator,  or  in  the  Saturday  Review , 
or  in  the  National  Observer,  or  in  the 
Speaker,  or  in  magazines  such  as  Com- 
hill,  Blackwood,  Macmillan* 8,  Longman* 8, 
and  Temple  Bar,  or  in  the  monthly  re- 
views. Then,  the  great  daily  newspapers 
are  one  and  all  of  them  aglow  with  talent. 
From  The  Timee,  representing  the  jour- 
nals characterized  by  the  grave  dignity  ap- 
propriate to  the  beginning  of  a  new  day, 
to  the  Star,  representing  those  which,  like 
men  when  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over, 
unbend  almost  to  frivolity,  they  are,  or 
deserve  to  be,  the  literary  wonder  of  the 
age.  As  regards  insight,  vigor,  form, 
and  finish,  the  leading  articles  of  the 
morning  journals  are,  as  a  whole,  simply 
unrivalled  in  English  rhetorical  literature  ; 
and  evening  journalism,  which  '*  palpitates 
with  actuality,"  and  i» therefore  **  vulgar** 
in  the  estimate  of  persons  who  can  find 


delight  in  actuality  only  when  it  is  at 
least  a  century  old,  displays  marvellous 
versatility  of  imagination,  humor,  and 
expression.  How,  then,  can  we  wonder 
that  journals  and  periodicals  are  displacing 
books  ?  How  can  we  wonder  that  the 
Illustrated  London  Neios,  the  Graphic, 
and  Bktck  and  White  are  now  competing 
with  the  graver  weekly  reviews  for  the 
services  of  the  brightest  intellects  to  which 
the  English  language  is  a  familiar  instru- 
ment ?  How  can  we  wonder  that  The 
Tim^i  is  at  length  relaxing  its  rule  of  an- 
onymity and  inviting  great  poets  and  great 
prosaists  to  write  in  its  pages  above  their 
names  ?  We  cannot  wonder  at  all.  Great 
changes  for  the  better  have  been  going  on 
while  uuperceptive  poltroons  have  been 
lamenting  the  ''decline  of  literature," 
and  since  the  Society  of  Authors  first  sat 
down  to  dine.  Responding  to  the  public 
need  caused  by  the  deterioration  of  liter- 
ature as  evidenced  in  new  books  in  the 
mass,  the  editors  of  newspapers,  of  maga* 
zines,  and  of  reviews  have  been  employing 
the  best  literary  talent  available  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  erelong  practically  the 
whole  of  that  talent  will  give  its  first  ser- 
vices to  those,  editors.  In  short,  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  almost  the  only  volumes 
instantly  commending  themselves  to  the 
public  will  be  those  bearing  the  warranty 
that  their  contents  had  already  appeared 
in  great  newspapers  or  in  great  periodi- 
cals. Thus,  mediocrity  and  incompetence 
finding  their  proper  levels,  genius  will 
cease  to  be  hampered  as  it  has  been  apt  to 
be  under  the  system  which,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that 
"  A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing 

presented  volumes  of  all  kinds  by  the 
mass  to  critics  and  a  public  who  had  no 
time  and  little  patience  to  discriminate. 
Thus,  also,  the  Society  of 'Authors  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  writers  of 
real  talent  distinguished  from  the  crowd, 
and  constituting  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proximation to  the  ideal  Profession  of 
Literature. — National  Review. 
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EYLAU  CEMETERY. 
From  ike  French  of  Victor  Hugo.  '] 

BT  C.  F.   MEETKERKB. 

'TwAs  Uncle  LfOuis  spoke,  and  at  bis  knee 
My  schoolboy  brothers  stood  entranced.     To  me 
He  said  with  tender  smile,  *'  My  child,  go  play." 
But  I  stood  still  and  listened. 

**  So  you  say 
You  want  a  battle.     Well,  boys,  you  must  know 
A  battle  is  but  smoke — you  wake — you  go 
To  sleep  as  soon  as  it  gets  dark  again. 
I  will  describe  one — Eyiau.     I  was  then 
Captain,  and  had  the  cross — what  matters  ? — men 
In  war  are  only  shadows,  counting  not. 
It  was  at  Eylau  then — a  quiet  spot 
*In  Russia — woods  and  fields — mist  over  all. 
The  regiment  camped  before  a  ruined  wall ; 
An  old  church  belfry  through  the  darkness  frowned 
With  crumbling  grassy  gravestones  scattered  round. 

Benigssen  gave  one  look — '  Best  quit  the  place  ; ' 
But  'gainst  retreat  the  Emperor  set  his  face, 
And  wintry  snows  lay  deep  upon  the  land. 

Napoleon  passed,  his  lorgnette  in  his  hand. 

'  'Twill  be  to-morrow,'  so  the  soldieis  said. 
Women  in  terror,  children  barefoot,  fled. 
I  looked  along  the  ditches  pondering. 
The  fires  were  lit  at  night — a  cheery  flame 
Along  the  blinding  darkness  flickering. 
Gladly  we  gathered  round.     The  colonel  came. 

*  Hugo  ? ' 

•Present' 

'  How  many  men  are  you  ? ' 

*  One  hundred,  colonel.' 

'  Peste  !  that's  all  too  few. 
No  matter  :  take  the  entire  company — 
Get  yourselves  killed. ' 

'  Where  ? ' 

*  In  the  cemetery. ' 

*  Parbleu  I  but  that's  the  very  place  to  die.' 

I  had  my  gourd  :  he  drank — I  drank.     The  breeze 
Moaned  throug^h  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees. 

*  Death  is  not  far  off,  captain  !     As  for  me, 
I  love  life — life  is  a  reality. 

However,  none  know  better  how  to  die 
Than  bon-vivants  /    I  give  my  heart  away, 
But  sell  my  skin  :  so  let  us  drink  to  day 
To  love  and  lady  fair,  and  let  them  toll 
The  bell  who  will.' 

He  was  a  merry  soul, 
Our  colonel  1 

^  Yours  the  point  they  menace  most. 
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It  must  bo  kept  at  whatsoever  cost — 
The  keystone  of  the  battle.     Yoa  had  best 
Get  wispa  of  straw  for  bedding. ' 

*  We  have  none.' 

*  Then  sleep  upon  the  ground. ' 

'  We'll  sleep — no  fear  I  * 

*  Tout  drummer-boy  it  brave  ? ' 

*  As  chanticleer  ! ' 
'  So— that^s  good  hearing  :  certes,  let  him  crow. 
And  beat  the  olMrge  at  random,  dark  or  light — 
We  must  have  noiae  when  numbers  lack  in  fight. ' 
I  said,  '  You  hear^  hoy  f  *     Nearly  hid  in  snow^ 
He  laughed,  '  Ay,  sir.' 

'  'Tis  indispensable. 
Mind  you,'  the  colonel  said,  '  you  do  not  leave    ,, 
This  place  till  six  o'clock  to-morrow  eve. 
Budge  not,  alive  or  dead  ;  and  so,  farewell.' 
I  gave  the  word,  and  marching  to  the  right. 
We  scaled  the  crumbling  wall,  and  stood  inside 
The  sombre  cemetery,  dark  in  night. 
The  little  mounds  of  gravestones,  scattered  wide 
Reminding  of  sea  waves.     The  snow  was  deep. 
Our  cloaks  in  tatters,  we  lay  down  to  sleep. 

We  slept  well — sleeping  is  to  practise  death. 

At  dawn  I  woke — upon  my  lips  the  breath 
Was  icy,  something  soft  weighed  down  my  eyes  : 
It  seemed  a  grave  from  which  I  had  to  rise. 
The  snow  had  wrapped  me  round  from  head  to  feet 
In  tender  whiteness,  like  a  winding-sheet. 
A  bullet  passing  roused  me.     '  Ho  I '  I  said, 
*"  Sound  the  reveill6e  I '     Head  rose  after  head 
Out  of  the  snow. 

'  To  arms  I '  a  sergeant  cries. 
The  dawn  rose  red  in  depths  of  inky  skies, 
And  looked  like  bleeding  lips.     When  morning  breaks 
In  war,  'tis  very  often  Death  that  wakes. 

At  first  a  truce  of  silence  reigned  around  : 
'Twas  but  a  signal  shot  upon  the  ground 
That  passed  me  by.     The  music  at  a  ball 
At  first  some  vain  and  careless  notes  lets  fall. 
The  night  had  iced  the  blood  within  our  veins. 
But  thoughts  of  battle  warmed  us.     On  the  plains 
The  silent  armies  lay.     For  us  the  fight : 
A  handful  upon  which  the  enemy's  might 
Was  safe  to  fail.     Along  the  wall  we  stood. 
Each  for  a  step  prepared  to  pay  in  blood. 

In  hot  haste  came  the  battle  :  on  the  air 
Six  hundred  iron  mouths  poured  thunder  there. 
And  flung  their  lightnings  forth  from  hill  to  hill. 
My  drummer  beat  the  charge,  and  trumpets'  blare 
Gave  answer.     Shots  upon  the  cemetery 
Rained  down  as  if  their  purpose  was  to  kill 
The  tombs.     Scared  birds  from  out  the  ruins  fly, 
The  tower  and  crumbling  belfry  circling  round  ; 
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And  I  rem^mber  one  shot  tore  the  ground, 
And  started  from  his  bier  one  lately  dead, 
As  if  awakened  by  the  earthly  din. 
And  then  a  darknesn  worse  than  death  set  in  : 
Nothing  was  seen  bat  smoke  that  palMike  spread 
And  covered  round  the  battle  :  over  all 
The  snow  fell  in  a  steady,  ceaseless  fall. 
I  saw  my  soldiers  ranged  against  the  wall 
Like  spectres  :  'twas  a  grim  and  ffbastly  sight- 
Pale  ghosts  above,  and  underneath— the  slain. 
Whole  villages  in  flames  upon  the  plain  : 
They  looked  in  distance  like  one  burning  brand. 
To  us,  it  seemed  as  if  some  shadowy  hand 
Had  seized  us  and  entombed.     At  intervals 
Into  the  night  of  gloom  a  phantom  falls. 

Till  six  at  eve  !  the  order  burnt  mv  brain. 

'  Morbleu  I     We  shall  not  have  the  chance  again  ; 
Let  us  advance,'  my  young  lieutenant  said, 
And  then  a  bullet  took  him  ! 

There  had  spread 
A  feeble  light,  but  nothing  yet  was  clear, 
And  nothing  sure  save  that  we  waited  here 
For  shot  and  shell  to  fall  upon  our  head. 
The  Emperor  had  set  us  mid  the  tombs, 
But  why  we  knew  not,  mark  for  balls  and  bombs, 
And  all  we  had  to  do  was  just  to  try 
Till  six  o'clock  at  even  not  to  die. 
I  raised  my  sword  and  swung  it  round  my  head. 
And  shouted  '  Courage  ! '     I  was  blind  and  mad 
With  rage.     Then  suddenly  my  right  arm  fell. 
The  sword  lay  at  my  feet ;  I  lifted  it 
With  my  left  hand,  and  called  out  jestingly, 

*  You  see,  my  friends,  'tis  only  fair  and  fit 

To  give  both  hands  a  chance  ! '     Jests  do  no  harm. 

For  soldiers  grumble  if  they  lose  an  arm. 

And  sometimes  are  not  half  displeased  to  see 

The  chief  a  little  wounded.     Suddenly 

The  drum  ceased  beating.     '  Fool,  are  you  afraid  ? ' 

*'  No  ;  but  I'm  hungry. '     As  he  spoke,  the  land 

Was  shaken  as  with  earthquake,  and  a  cry 

Went  hoarsely  up  to  Heaven.      Victory  ! 

Bleeding,  I  dragged  myself  upon  my  knee 

And;  dazed  and  fainting,  echoed  '  Victory  ( 

Stand  up  who  live  1 '     The  drummer  answered  '  Here  I  * 

The  sergeant '  Here  ! '  and  now  the  lights  burnt  clear. 

The  colonel  came,  his  red  sword  in  his  hand. 

*  By  whom  was  won  the  day  ? '  I  cried.     *  By  you. 
How  many  of  you  live  ? ' 

I  answered—*  Two  I '  " 

— Gentleman* 8  Magazine. 
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Articulate  speech  has  sometimes  been 
airo^antly  claimed  as  the  monopoly  of 
man  ;  for  that  restlet»s  and  sopcrcilions 
mammal  is  constantly  casting  aboat  for 
some  distinctive  attiihiite  to  serve  as  a 
bridgeless  gulf  betweeu  himself  and  his 
fellow  viviparoBy  whom  he  contemptuously 
classes  as  beasts.  Clothing,  laughing, 
thinking,  counting — to  each  and  all  of 
these  he  has  had  to  surrender  his  exclusive 
claim,  and  perhaps  the  only  feat  in  which 
he  has  as  yet  discovered  no  rivals  is  the 
production  and  use  of  fire. 

Speech,  indeed,  could  never,  except  on 
slenderest  grounds,  be  claimed  as  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  the  human  species. 
One  has  only  to  go  afield  some  mild  De- 
cember noon,  and  watch  the  proceedings 
of  a  flight  of  rooks,  to  be  led  to  the  firm 
conclusion  that  the  sounds  he  hears  are 
part  of  conversation,  at  least  as  intelligible 
and  intelligent  as  the  confusion  of  tongues 
arising  at  a  fashionable  lady's  reception. 
It  is  true  that  an  Englishman,  standing 
close  on  the  skirts  of  some  such  entertain- 
ment iu  London^  will  hear  snatches  of 
conversation  and  disjointed  words  which 
he  can  understand  ;  but  let  him  pause  and 
listen  on  the  stairs  outside,  and  tne  human 
chatter  has  no  more  significance  to  him 
than  the  cackle  of  a  poultry-yard.  He 
recognizes  the  cry  of  the  human  animal, 
just  as  he  might  pronounce  the  other  to 
be  the  cry  of  cocks  and  hens,  of  ducks 
and  geese  ;  but  as  for  conveying  anything 
to  his  understanding,  it  is  vox  et  proeterea 
nihil. 

Still  less  suggestion  would  the  sounds 
emitted  by  an  evening  party  in  London 
convey  to  the  mind  of  a  South  Sea  Island- 
er. His  intelligence  and  experience 
would  certify  to  him  that  these  men  and 
women  were  not  uttering  syllables  without 
meaning  ;  but  even  separate  sentences,  in 
which  every  vowel  and  consonant  mi^ht 
be  distinguished,  would  fail  to  touch  his 
understanding,  and  would  mean  as  little 
to  him  as  the  sentence  in  quick  guttural 
Gaelic,  spoken  by  the  stalker  to  his  gillie 
iu  a  Highland  forest,  conveys  to  the 
Southern  sportsman.  But  in  order  to  re- 
alize how  little  difference  there  is  between 
the  phonetic  value  of  the  human  voice  and 


that  of  the  calls  of  some  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, one  has  only  to  listen  to  some  of  the 
common  street  cries.  **  StrSQ  bilz— fy' 
— stratt-bilz  1"  *'  MS  5-5-6  1"  (Milk- 
ho  !)  **  C15'-cl6',  cl5'-cl5'  I"  and  others, 
are  as  monotonous  and  not  more  articu- 
late than  many  of  the  cries  of  beast  and 
bird.  It  is  said,  by  the  by,  that  no  ani. 
mal  except  man  can  sound  consonants ; 
that  a  dog  says  '*  wow- wow  !"  not,  classi- 
cally, **  bow-wow  I"  a  rook  "  yaw-yaw," 
not  **  caw-caw  !"  a  peacock,  not,  as  the 
consensus  of  nations  affirms,  *'  pay-5  !'' 
but  *'  hay-5  I"  and  so  on  ;  but  that  point 
remains  to  be  decided  by  the  nicer  appli- 
cation  of  the  phonometer. 

To  return,  then,  to  one  of  the  most 
convenient  examples  that  may  be  had  of 
the  deliberate  behavior  of  wild  animals — 
that  of  a  fiight  of  rooks  settled  on  a  grass- 
field.  Look  at  that  sedate  individual  (as 
like  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaties 
as  a  biped  in  black  feathers  can  bo  to  a 
biped  in  broadcloth)  busy  turning  over 
the  stones  with  his  strong  beak,  and  with 
head  aslant,  scrutinizing  the  exposed  sur- 
face for  worm  or  grub*  Finding  nothing, 
'*  Caw  1"  says  he,  and  files  off  to  another 
part  of  the  field.  Now  if  that  sound 
means  nothings  why  does  the  bird  make  it  ? 
Almost  certainly  it  expresses  something, 
either  in  the  way  of  information  to  his 
companions  or  of  expletive  to  relieve  his 
own  feelings,  just  as  a  disappointed  man 
(not,  bien  entendu,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  but  an  ordinary  mortal) 
is  prone,  under  similar  circumstances,  to 
pronounce  a  profane  monosyllable.  Here 
is  another  holding  forth  to  a  detachment 
of  the  fiight,  which  sits  motionless  and 
silent,  with  hunched  shoulders.  His 
speech  seems  to  our  gross  faculties  only 
monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  sound, 
but  is  probably  well  understood  by  his 
hearers  as  exhortation,  advice,  narrative, 
or  speculation.  Meanwhile,  observe  the 
flirtation  going  on  between  yon  ardent 
couple  in  a  corner  of  the  field.  In  this 
community  the  garb  of  male  and  female 
is  identical ;  but  the  male — an  accom- 
plished wooer — is  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished by  bowings  and  clumsy  struttings, 
and  behavior  as  awkward  and  comical  as 
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that  of  any  human  lover.  Shall  we  be 
told  that  the  low  guttural  notes  exchanged 
between  the  pair  have  no  reference  to  the 
coming  nesting  season,  and  are  not  a  lan- 
guage charged  with  all  the  unreason  of 
passion  and  the  flattery  of  mutual  prefer- 
ence ?  All  the  immeasurablo  variety  of 
vocabulary,  from  the  lion's  roar  to  the 
.field-mouse's  squeak — from  the  hiss  of  an 
angry  goose  to  the  song  of  the  soaring 
lark,  constitutes  more  than  mere  sound  ; 
it  is  language,  and  who  will  be  so  bold  as 
to  say  that  human  ears  may  not  be  capa- 
ble of  being  trained  to  interpret  it  ?  At 
present,  though  we  can  distinguish  the 
dominant  notes  of  pain,  terror,  anger, 
love,  persaasion,  and  content  in  the  cries 
of  those  animals  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  our  faculties  are  not  of  sufScient 
delicacy  to  detect  in  them  the  fine  modu- 
lations of  sound  which  constitute  speech. 
The  area  cat  of  a  modern  city  perhaps 
purrs  in  the  very  same  tone  in  which  its 
predecessor,  mummified  four  thousand 
years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III., 
expressed  its  happiness  ;  but  it  would  be 
rash  to  assume  that  study  and  the  appli- 
cation of  delicate  instruments  may  not 
some  day  explain  feline  phrases  as  clearly 
as  patient  comparison  produced  the  clew 
to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  squeak 
of  a  bat  is  in  so  high  a  note  that  it  lies 
beyond  the  hearing  range  of  some  per- 
sons. If  this  sound,  which  is  audible  to 
most  people,  eludes  the  sense  of  others, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
there  is  in  the  common  cries  of  animals, 
of  which  our  auditory  sense  gives  us  no 
notice.  Professor  Gamier  has  devoted 
some  years  to  the  study  of  the  language 
of  apes.  By  means  of  the  phonograph  be 
claims  to  have  proved  that  they  laugh 
aloud  ;  and  careful  comparison  of  human 
and  simian  voices  preserved  in  this  instru- 
ment fails  to  show  any  difference  between 
them  except  compass,  pitch,  and  flexion. 

But,  it  may  bo  argued,  if  the  cries  of 
beasts  and  birds  are  an  intelligible,  though 
imperfect,  language,  how  comes  it  that  a 
parrot  may  be  taught  to  utter  words  of 
which  it  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
meaning  ?  The  explanation  of  this  may 
be,  that  just  as  children,  and  even  grown 
persons,  often  imitate  the  natural  cries  of 
wild  animals,  without,  of  course,  under- 
standing any  meaning  these  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have,  so,  in  their  turn,  certain 
animals  may  h%  iadiioed  to  imitate  human 


vocables  ;  and  just  as  a  certain  sound  or 
group  of  sounds  becomes,  by  frequent 
repetition,  associated  in  our  minds  with 
fixed  ideas,  so  a  parrot,  repeating  given 
phrases,  comes  to  unite  them  with  fixed 
ideas,  though  not  the  same  ideas  as  we 
associate  with  these  phrases.  When  the 
English  lady,  explaining  to  the  French 
hotel- keeper  certain  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  her  comfort,  startled  him  by  say- 
ing, **  Je  dors  toujours  avec  deux  mate- 
lots,"  she  failed  to  convey  to  his  mind 
the  image  which  would  have  been  per- 
fectly expressed  by  *'  sur  deux  matelas." 
So  the  parrot  which  says  **  Three  cheers 
for  the  Queen  I"  may  associate  the  phrase 
with  the  idea  of  food,  or  head-scratching, 
or  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our  climate. 
In  love,  anger,  or  fear,  he  expresses  him- 
self in  his  native  screams,  which  are 
wholly  unintelligible  to  us  ;  equally  un- 
intelligible to  us  are  the  ideas  he  intends 
to  convey  by  means  of  words  which  have 
come  to  signify  to  him  something  quite 
different  from  that  which  we  understand 
by  them.  Nay,  instances  are  not  wanting 
wherein,  owing  to  a  confusion  between 
two  vocables  of  similar  sound,  we  derive 
a  totally  wrong  impression  from  expres- 
sions  in  our  own  language.  An  instance 
of  this  occurs  in  Isaiah  viii.  19,  ''Seek 
unto  .  .  .  wizards  which  peep  and  mut- 
ter.'* Almost  every  modem  reader  re- 
ceives from  **  peep"  the  idea  of  spying  ; 
but  in  reality  it  means  to  '*  chirp,"  to 
make  a  small  sound  like  a  chicken,  and  is 
used  in  that  sense  in  widely  different  fam- 
ilies of  language. 

There  is,  however,  an  intrinsic  signifi- 
cance in  syllables  besides  the  meaning  as- 
sociated with  them  by  familiarity.  No 
more  arbitrary  arrangement  of  vowels  and 
consonants  could  be  imagined  than  Lewis 
Carroll's  celebrated  lines— 

'*  'Twas  grillig,  and  the  slithj  toves 
Did  g^re  and  gimble  in  the  wabe  ; 
All  loimsy  were  the  borogroves. 
And  the  mome  raths  ontgabe  ;" 

yet  was  there  never  written  anything  that 
conjured  up  more  effectually  the  sensation 
of  a  drowsy  summer  noon.  There  are, 
too,  delicate  shades  of  expression  in  the 
stanza — 

"  '  And  hast  thon  slain  the  Jabberwook  ? 

Come  to  my  arms,  my  beamish  boy  I 
O  frabjous  day  !  calloo,  oallay  !  * 

He  ohoitled  in  his  joy." 

The  interjection  **  calloo,   callay  I"  con- 
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veys  an  idea  of  gratefnl  and  peaceful  con- 
tent that  coald  never  have  found  utterance 
in  the  recognized  '*  hooray  !"  and  as  for 
**  chortle,"  it  is  a  verb  to  live  in  our  lan- 
guage, having  less  of  selfishness  than 
**  chuckle,*'  and  more  of  tender  pride 
than  "  cheer."  There  is  nothing  penrile 
in  this  incomparable  nonsense- writer ; 
and  to  test  his  superiority  over  every  other 
that  has  tried  his  hand  at  this  apparently 
aimple  exercise,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  with  it  such  gibberish  as  that  of 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet— 

**  Hongh  gruDtotigh  wough  Thomongh  Goria- 

tongh,  Adcongh  robunquogh 
Warawogb  bogh  Oomitogh  sogh  wogh  termon- 

atogrogh, 
Callimogh  gogh  wbobogh  Bagamogh  dema- 

gorgogb  palemogh  ;" 

and  so  on  through  a  lot  of  dreary  rubbish. 
Or  again — 

**  Kortumblnm  oallimTmipqnash  omystoliton 

queshte  bnrashte 
Scribnke  wosbtay  solnsbay  perambulatasbte  ; 
Grekay  sons  Tnrkay  Paphay  zuxns   Jeroaa- 

Insbte, 
Keptus    eabt   Ealors    Interrimoy    diz    dole- 

msbte/" 

So  far  as  can  be  seen,  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  assume  that  the  rocal  sounds  of  animals 
constitute  speech  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
has  been  so  well  defined  by  Mr.  £.  Tylor 
— namely,  *  *  the  expression  of  ideas  by 
articulate  sounds  habitually  allotted  to 
them." .  We  have  adopted  and  imitated 
some  of  them,  attaching  to  them  ideas 
other  than  those  conceived  by  the  animals 
that  produce  the  sounds.  The  cock  has 
coined  for  himself  a  name  in  almost  every 
country  where  he  is  known,  from  British 
chanticleer  to  Malay  kdlaruk  and  Spanish 
quiquiriqui ;  the  crow  was  known  in 
Sanskrit  as  kdka,  just  as  to  this  day  he  is 
kah'khh  in  British  Columbia.  The  asso- 
ciation of  sound  with  an  idea  (which  is 
the  basis  of  all  language)  is  very  clearly 
exemplified  in  such  words  as  cuckoo,  pee- 
wit, chiff-chaff,  etc.  While  we  thus 
coolly  appropriate,  for  our  own  purposes 
and  to  express  our  own  ideas,  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  language  of  beaht  and 
bird,  we  are  inclined  to  deny  that  they 
have  the  faculty  of  communicating  thought 
and  observation  among  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  however,  before  learning  to 
become  eavesdroppers  on  beast  and  bird, 
men  and  women  may  profitably  consider 
what  progress  they  have  made  in  develop* 


ing  the  means  of  oral  comronnication  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  them,  and  ex- 
tending language  beyond  its  primitive 
emotional  and  interjectional  stages.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  some  races  had  been  so 
absorbed  in  carrying  on  the  laborious 
work  of  civilization  that  the  niceties  of 
conversation  had  fallen  into  neglect.  Our 
own  language,  for  example,  is  lamentably 
sipshod  in  construction  and  harsh  in 
sound  compared  with  that  of  ancient 
Greece.  Again,  in  the  speech  of  so  highly 
developed  a  people  as  the  Celts,  there  is 
no  equivalent  to  ^'  yes"  ;  thus  it  happens 
that  you  shall  never  hear  an  Irish  waiter 
pronounce  the  shibboleth  "  yessir*'  of  his 
English  confrhrey  for  he  invariably  ex- 
presses an  afiirmative  by  some  such  phrase 
as,  •'!  shall,  sir  T^  **  It  is,  sir  1"  Yet 
among  some  uncivilized  tribes  not  only  is 
there  a  word  expressing  **yes,"  but  it 
assumes  a  different  form  according  to  the 
sex  or  age  of  the  speaker.  Thus  among 
the  Abipones  of  South  Ameiica,  as  Do- 
brizhoffer  informs  us,  for  **  yes"  the  men 
say  Aee,  the  women  say  Add,  and  the  old 
men  give  a  grunt.  This  is  a  refinement 
which  we  Aryans  have  decided,  perhaps 
rightly,  to  bo  unnecessary  ;  for  though 
our  *•  ay/"  and  '*  nay P^  carry  no  more 
information  now  than  the  Sanskrit  hi  and 
na  did  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  they 
are  quite  sufiicient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. But  the  Abipones  might  feel  as 
much  embarrassed  by  the  use  of  our  sex- 
less affirmative  and  negative  syllables  as 
we  should  do  in  attempting  to  express  our 
meaning  in  the  language  of  the  Grebo 
tribes  of  West  Afiica,  in  which  the  use  of 
personal  pronouns  is  dispensed  with,  and 
gesture  is  employed  to  show  whether  a 
verb  is  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  per- 
son. 

*'  Let  your  communication  be  Yea,  yea, 
and  Nay,  nay  !"  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  though  very 
distant  from  each  other,  peculiarities  of 
the  aflSrmative  and  negative  have  been 
seized  on  as  a  device  for  naming  different 
tribes  or  nations.  Thus  in  Australia  the 
tribes  known  as  Gureang,  Kamilaroi, 
Kc^ai,  Wolaroi,  Wailwun,  Wiratheroi, 
take  their  names  from  the  words  they  use 
for  **  no,*'  gure,  kamil,  ko,  tool,  wail^  and 
wira  ;  while  the  tribe  of  Pikambul  are 
called  from  pika^  their  word  for  **  jes." 
In  Brazil  the  Cocatapuya  are  literally  the 
*•  no    men"    (from    coca,    no ;    iapuya, 
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man)  ;  and  nearer  bomo,  as  is  well  known, 
the  distinction  arose  in  the  middle  ages 
between  the  districts  of  Langae-d'oc  and 
Langue-d'oil  :  the  former  being  Southern 
France,  where  the  people  expressed  the 
affirmative  by  oc,  that  is,  the  Latin  hoc; 
and  the  latter,  Northern  France,  where 
they  said  &il — i,e.y  hoc  illud — afterward 
softened  to  oui. 

Gender,  except  as  a  bare  and  logical 
expression  of  sex,  has  been  completely 
dispensed  with  in  English  speech,  not 
without  detriment  to  its  poetic  qualities  ; 
but  in  Anglo-Saxon  even  inanimate  objects 
were  classed  as  masculine,  feminine,  or 
neuter.  The  principle  is  obscure  which 
ruled  that  acke  and  tear  should  be  reck- 
oned masculine,  but  bliss  and  care  femi- 
nine ;  death  and  ghost  masculine,  but 
thought  and  deed  feminine.  We  acknowl- 
edge the  fitness  of  classing  arm  and  will 
as  masculine,  and  heart  and  tongue  as 
feminine,  but  why  should  eye  be  neuter 
rather  than  arm?  And  to  place  wife, 
childf  and  maiden  in  the  neuter  gender 
seems  almost  to  imply  that  they  were  to 
be  reckoned  among  a  man's  chattels. 
The  solo  survival  of  this  system  in  modern 
literary  English  is  that  ship  is  accounted 
feminine,  though,  oddly  enough,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  it  was  of  the  neuter  gender.  In 
our  language  there  is  possibly  still  a  trace 
of  the  rcnnement  of  primitive  speech, 
which  varied  an  interjection  according  to 
the  sex  of  the  speaker  ;  for,  just  at  among 
the  Algonquin  Indians  the  men  express 
surprise  by  exclaimin^r  tiau  /  and  the 
women  nyau!  so  an  English  butler  will 
be  apt  to  say  lor!  and  the  lady's-maid 
la! 

Music  and  the  drama  apart,  the  highest 
purpose  to  which  human  speech  can  be 
applied  is  oratory,  to  regulate  which  the 
rules  of  rhetoric,  called  by  Aristotle  the 
art  of  persuasion,  were  formulated  in  very 
early  times.  Consideiing  how  great  has 
been  the  development  of  the  platform  re- 
cently as  an  engine  of  government,  and 
how  many  persons  are  daily  engaged  in 
the  attempt  to  warn,  exhort,  excite, 
amuse,  instruct,  wheedle,  or  otherwise  in- 
fluence their  hearers,  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  the  style  and  finish  of  oratory 
might  have  been  looked  for  ;  but  tens  of 
thousands  of  exasperated  listeners  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  could  testify  to  the 
intolerable  deficiency  in  eloquence  shown 
by  most  public  speakers. 


More  than   2300  years  have  gone  by 
since  the  principles  of  rhetoric  were  first 
laid   down.      In  466   B.C.    the    ml     of 
Thrasybulus,    despot    of    Syracuse,    was 
brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  insurrec- 
tion ;    his  overthrow  was  the  signal  for 
hundreds  of  people,    ousted  from  their 
possessions  by  him  or  his  predecessors, 
and  driven  into  exile,  to  flock  back  to 
their  native  country.     In  order  to  regain 
their  property,  it  became  necessary  for 
them   to  prove  their  claims   before  the 
judges,  each  acting  as  his  own  counsel, 
rrooably  the  result  was  about  as  edifying 
as  if  a  number  of  Conservative  candidates, 
none  of  whom  had  ever  spoken  in  public 
before,  were  suddenly  to  be  required  to 
expound   their  political   faith   before  an 
audience.     Flesh  and  blood  could  not  bo 
expected  to  endure  for  long  the  infliction 
of  such  torments,  and  the  necessity  for 
some  recognized  code  of  rules  in  forensic 
oratory  became  urgent.     One  Corax  came 
timely  to  the  rescue,  and  we  are  filled 
with  admiration  by  the  completeness  of 
the  scheme  which  he  produced.     Modern 
artists,  so  far  from  attempting  to  emulate 
or  surpass,  are  content  if  they  approach 
the  excellence  of  Greek  sculpture  ;  even 
so  we  might  sigh  for  more  general  knowl- 
edge and  observance  of  the  rules  of  Corax 
on    the    part    of    our    public    speakers. 
Though  modified  in  a  slight  degree .  by 
Isocrates  and  Aristotle,  the  arrangement 
by  Corax  remains  as  valid  to  this  day  as 
when  it  was  first  promulgated.     The  divi- 
sion of  a  discourse  into  proem  or  exordi- 
um, narrative,  arguments,  and  epilogue  or 
peroration,  satisfies  our  sense   of  order, 
has  never  been  improved  on,   and  is  as 
essential  to  modem  oratory  as  it  was  con- 
venient to  the  pleaders  of  Syracuse.     Un- 
happily,   these    masterly     principles    no 
longer  form  the  subject  of  instruction  in 
schools,  and  the  consequence  is  a  lament- 
able waste  of  two  of  God's  most  precious 
gifts  to   man — time   and  speech.     It  is 
difficult  to  overrate  the  infiuence  over  his 
fellows  which  right  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  oratory  gives  to  a  young  man,  and 
as  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  en- 
joyment which  these  put  it  in  his  power 
to  confer,   for  there  are  few  intellectual 
pleasures  keener  than  that  of  listening  to 
a  good  speaker.     Language,  tone,  gesture, 
expression — how  rare  is  it  to  see  these 
made  the  most  of,  even  when  the  senti- 
ments  are    unexceptionable^!      Often    a 
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speech  which  reads  well  in  the  morning 
papers  has  been  marred  in  its  effect  npon 
the  audience  by  awkward  attitude, — the 
speaker,  perhaps,  clinging  to  the  Treasury- 
box  with  crouched  shoulders  and  bent 
knees,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  sinking  in 
deep  mire — or,  summum  nefasf  standing 
with  his  hands  thrust  in  his  breeches- 
pockets. 

In  the  ^'  Souvenirs  de  Mme.  Recamier" 
there  is  a  pleasant  description  of  a  scene 
which  took  place  during  her  exile  at  Lyons 
in  ]  81 3.  Almost  every  cultivated  or  fash- 
ionable individual  who  passed  through 
that  city  was  sure  to  be  attracted  to  her 
house.  Talma,  the  tragedian,  happened 
to  be  giving  some  representations  m  the 
Grand  Th^&tre,  and  was  dining  with  Mme. 
K^camier,  when  the  Bishop  of  Troyes 
(better  known  as  Abb§  of  Boulogne)  was 
announced.  This  celebrated  preacher, 
though  devoted  to  literature  and  familiar 
with  the  works  of  the  great  playwrights, 
had  never  seen  a  play  performed  :  after 
dinner,  Talma  was  persuaded  to  recite,  to 
the  intense  gratification  of  the  Abbe,  paits 
from  his  principal  rdles.  In  return  Talma 
begged  the  ecclesiiistic  to  repeat  some 
passages  from  his  sermons.  When  he  had 
done  so — *'  It  is  splendid,  monsei^neur, 
as  far  as  ^At«,"  exclaimed  Talma,  touching 
the  chest  of  the  preacher,  **  but  the  lower 
part  of  your  body  is  deplorable.  Clearly 
you  have  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon 
your  legs." 

It  is  certainly  a  serious  counterpoise  to 
the  privileges  we  enjoy  under  a  popular 
form  of  government  that  so  much  speech- 
making  has  to  be  endured.  By  how  much 
might  the  burden  be  lightened  if  speakers 
would  consent  to  bo  lightly  instructed  in 
the  art  of  addressing  their  fellows.  In 
the  course  of  a  recent  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  system 
of  reporting,  sundry  members  uttered 
complaints  that  it  was  far  from  perfect, 
and  that  they  had  often  been  reported  in- 
correctly. **  But,"  observed  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  in  his  speech,  '^  we  want  a  great 
deal  more  than  mere  accuracy  :  we  want 
reporters  who  will  put  the  remarks  of 
honorable  members  into  decent  English, 
for  there  are  certainly  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  gentlemen  in  the  House  who  can 
be  relied  on  to  handle  nominatives  and 
verbs  with  precision."  There  is  not  much 
exaggeration  in  this,  but  ungrammatical  ex- 
pression is  one  of  the  least  of  the  evils 
Nsw  SxBon.— YoL.  LVL,  No.  2. 


which  have  to  be  endured.  What  legis- 
lators chiefly  require  is  to  be  drilled  out 
of  tiresome  tricks  of  attitude,  the  repeti- 
tion of  threadbare  phrases,  and  tautol- 
ogy. The  latter  defect  is  very  insidious, 
because  by  repeating  different  words  with 
the  same  meaning,  the  speaker  gains  time 
to  reflect  on  his  next  sentence.  No  other 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  constant  use 
by  an  excellent  and  right  honorable  gentle- 
man, now  occupying  high  rank  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  expression*-- 
'*  How  and  in  what  manner  f '  a  pleonasm 
as  egregious  as  that  so  dear  to  journalists 
— *'  a  young  babv. "  A  common  form  of 
tautology  in  parliamentary  debates  is  that 
employed  by  members  who  begin  their 
speech,  **  Mr.  Speaker,  sir"  1 — a  puerile 
inelcgancy  enough  to  mar  the  finest  ex- 
ordium. 

Metaphor  and  simile,  poignant  weapons 
in  the  armory  of  a  skilled  debater,  produce 
disastrous  effects  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
expert. Certain  figures,  originally  of 
force  and  freshness,  cause  a  bleak  sense 
of  depression  from  the  frequency  of  their 
employment  by  halting  speakers  ;  and  one 
who  desires  to  engage  toe  understanding 
of  an  audience  ought,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice, to  take  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
from  such  outworn  phrases  as  **  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,"  **  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,"  etc.  Sometimes,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  audience  derives  unex- 
pected and  lasting  enjoyment  from  the 
delightful  incongiuity  of  figurative  dis- 
course. The  pages  of  Hansard  bear,  or, 
at  least,  ought  to  bear  on  record,  the  po- 
etic flights  of  a  certain  honorable' baronet 
who  became,  in  a  recent  Parliament,  the 
very  darling  of  post-prandial  debate. 
Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present  on  the  evening  when  he  was  de- 
nouncing the  course  taken  by  one  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  representation  of  Ireland, 
will  remember  the  rich  brogue  in  which  he 
referred  to  him  as  *'  the  young  sea-ser- 
pent from  County  Clare,"  and  how  he 
was  promptly  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  for  using  the  expression.  ^^  Very 
well,  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  rejoined,  "  I  bow 
to  your  ruling,  of  course,  and  beg  leave 
to  withdraw  the  sea-serpent."  Not  less 
difficult,  and  even  more  painful,  was  the 
operation  described  during  the  session  of 
1891  by  an  honorable  member,  who, 
though  representing  an  Irish  county,  is 
not  of  Irish  birth.  He  was  vehemently 
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opposing  a  bill  introduced  bj  the  Irish 
Secretary.  ^'  The  right  honorable  gentle- 
man," he  said,  **  is  trying  to  thrnst  this 
bill  down  onr  throats  behind  onr  backs  !" 

Aristotle,  whose  treatise  on  rhetoric  re- 
mains the  most  elaborate  and  scientific 
hitherto  pablished,  showed  no  toleiance 
for  the  ase  of  wrong  or  redundant  words. 
Excellence  of  diction  should  be,  in  his 
judgment,  the  chief  object  of  a  speaker. 
But,  although  he  held  the  skilful  modula- 
tion of  the  voice  to  be  of  high  importance, 
he  does  not  so  much  as  mention  gesture 
or  facial  expression,  on  e»ch  of  which 
Cicero  and  Quinctilian  rightly  insisted  as 
essential  to  effective  oratory  :  **  For," 
said  the  former,  ^*  action  is  as  it  were  the 
speech  of  the  bofly,  and  ought  theref«  re 
the  more  to  accord  with  that  of  the  soul." 
Aristotle  was  the  first  to  explain  why  com- 
pact and  systematic  speech  holds  the  at- 
tention  fixed,  while  a  loose  running  stylo 
is  intolerable.  He  gives  as  a  reason  that 
listeners  like  to  know  where  they  are  in  a 
discourse  :  they  weary  of  sentence  strung 
to  sentence  with  no  indication  of  a  neces- 
sary end  ;  but  a  speech  well  ordered,  ac- 
cording to  the  recognized  rules  of  oratory, 
pleases  because  it  is  within  prescribed 
limits, — '*  For,"  says  the  philosopher, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  **'  all  men  wish 
to  descry  the  end."  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  they  desire  the  end  to  be 
near,  for  men  have  listened  rapt  for  hours 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  it  is  said,  is  the 
only  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who 
ever  thrilled  the  House  with  a  Budget 
speech.  He  is  a  rare  master  of  phrase  ; 
but  even  his  oratory  would  lose  its  spell, 
but  for  the  accompanying  gesture  and  ex- 
pression, by  which  Aristotle  set  so  little 
store.  His  power  of  investigating  dry 
and  complicated  financial  details  with  ab- 
sorbing interest  is  akin  to  that  of  Eastern 
story-tellers,  who,  as  travellers  say,  are 
able  to  hold  their  listeners  enthralled,  even 
though  these  may  not  understand  a  word 
of  the  language. 

But  in  truth  the  British  Parliament  is 
the  place  of  all  others  where  the  chief 
vices  of  oratory  may  most  conveniently  be 
studied  ;  neither  is  there  any  hope  of  im- 
provement till  somebody  convinces  us  of 
the  lesson  which  Isocrates  taught  the 
Greekrt,  and,  later,  Hermagoras  taught 
the  Romans,  that  oratorv  is  to  be  ac- 
quired,  not  by  birth  or  by  knack,  but  by 
special  study. 


It  was  a  special  study  in  this  country 
up  to,  say,  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Steele  made  lamentation  in 
1712  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had 
'*  grown  dumb  in  the  study  of  eloquence." 
All  through  the  middle  ages,  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhcotric  constituted  the  under- 
graduate's tritnumy  and  we  are  suffering 
heavily  by  reason  of  its  alteration.  For 
what  chance  is  there  that  a  young  country 
gentleman  aspiring  to  enter  Parliament, 
to  whom,  in  discharge  of  our  duty  as 
good  citizens  it  becomes  our  duty  to  listen, 
shall  have  invented  for  himself  that  har- 
mony— that  fitting  together  of  parts  which 
makes  speech  endurable — the  art  essential 
to  eloquence  ?  Perhaps  his  highest  feat 
in  oratory  hitherto  has  been  to  stammer 
out  thanks  for  the  toast  of  his  own  health 
at  his  coming  of  age,  or  to  repeat  to  the 
company  at  an  sgricultuial  society  dinner 
the  time-honored  and  unblushing  paradox 
that  **  the  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant 
are  identical."  It  is  possible  that,  with 
an  eye  to- a  political  career,  he  has  prac- 
tised debate  in  the  Oxford  Union  ;  a 
course  which,  while  divesting  him  of  one 
of  the  chief  graces  of  youth — modesty — 
has  failed  to  confer  the  habit  of  disciplined 
speech,  and  has  set  him  fairly  on  the  way 
to  become  one  of  the  bores  of  the  House  ; 
but,  generally,  even  that  slight  training  is 
neglected,  and  MascarelFs  axiom  is  acted 
on  :  *  *  Lea  gens  de  qualite  Mvent  tout  $an9 
avoir  jamais  appris,'^ 

Our  Parliament,  then — our  House  of 
Speech — is  filled  with  speakers  who,  for 
the  most  part,  have  never  learned  their 
trade  ;  and  the  result,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art,  is  about  as  edifying  as  if  the 
walls  of  Burlington  House  were  to  be  hung 
with  the  works  of  those  who  had  never 
learned  painting,  or  a  choir  for  St.  PauFr 
were  to  be  drawn  at  random  from  the 
crowd  at  Sandown  races.  It  is  true  that 
a  proportion  of  practised  speakers  do  enter 
Parliament  in  the  persons  of  barristers  and 
solicitors  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  it  is 
not  to  these  that  the  House  listens  most 
patiently,  nor  by  these  that  it  is  wont  to 
be  moved  from  indifference.  Those  mem- 
bers who  have  made  themselves  some  rep- 
utation for  eloquence  have  succeeded  be- 
cause natural  aptitude  and  steadiness  of 
nerve  have  enabled  them  to  scramble  into 
something  like  a  style.  This,  aided  by  a 
commanding  figure,  an  agreeable  counte- 
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naQCPy  or  (rarest  of  all  gifts  to  dwellers  in 
the  British  climate)  a  pleasant  voice,  have 
had  far  more  to  do  with,  the  positions  at- 
tained by  some  men  than  have  their  states- 
manlike qaalitios.  Manj  a  mate,  inglori- 
ous member,  or,  if  not  altogether  mate, 
then  inglorious,  because  no  one  can  be 
got  to  listen  to  him,  mav  be  conscious  of 
administrative  powers  which,  had  he  been 
instructed  in  the  art  of  eloquence,  might 
have  brought  him  into  the  first  rank  ;  but 
having  neglected  that  in  the  days  when 
his  vocal  chords  were  elastic,  and  before 
he  had  contracted  evil  tricks  in  speaking, 
all  that  is  left  for  him  now  is  to  cultivate 
the  Art  of  Sitting  Down,  not,  as  too  often 
happens,  on  his  own  hat. 

Encouragement  is  not  wanting  to  induce 
a  man  to  undergo  the  pains  of  instruction 
and  practice  in  public  speaking.  No  re- 
ward is  so  immediately,  so  spontaneously, 
so  gratefully  given  as  the  popularity  ac- 
corded to  a  successful  orator.  Every  lofty 
or  lively  thought  which  comes  to  him  is 
sure  of  its  liberal  meed  of  sympathy — 
witne^  the  readiness  witli  which  a  good- 
natured  audience  will  show  approval  of 
sadly  shallow  sentiments  and  thin  pleas- 
antry. I  was  much  struck  with  this  char- 
acteristic on  an  occasion  when  I  was  pres- 
ent at  a  meeting  of  an  honorable  member 
with  his  constituents.  There  were  live  or 
six  hundred  people  in  the  room,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  affection  they 
undoubtedly  felt  for  their  representative, 
a  gallant  soldier,  was  sorely  exercised  by 
the  dreariness  of  his  discourse.  He  had 
been  speaking  for  twenty  minutes  or  so  : 
not  a  sparkle  of  wit  nor  even  a  happy  ex- 
pression had  been  suffered  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  his  speech,  and  the  audience 
sat  respectfully  but  hopelessly  mute. 
Presently,  the  speaker,  in  referring  to  the 
late  Mr.  Forster,  then  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  obseived 
^*  that  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  round  man  in  a 
square  hole."  There  was  nothing  par- 
ticularly luminous  in  this  remark  ;  had  it 
been  made  in  the  course  of  conversation 
it  would  have  excited  no  attention,  still 
less  merriment.  But  the  despairing  as- 
sembly caught  at  the  straw  :  the  metaphor 
seemed  to  remind  them  that  there  did  ex- 
ist somewhere  the  quality  of  humor  ;  like 
one  man  they  fell  a*langhing,  and  con- 
tinned  so  for  a  considerable  time. 


If  this,  then,  be  the  reception  accorded 
to  such  an  indifferent  peifoimer  as  my 
friend,  how  much  greater  will  be  the  re- 
ward of  any  youth  who,  possessing  the 
faculty  of  clear,  consecutive  thought, 
either  lights  by  happy  accident  on  ilie 
means  of  expressing  himself  vividly,  or 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  learn  how  to  do  so 
effectively  ! 

Cicero  held  that  the  chief  secret  of  effec- 
tive speech  lay  in  the  right  choice  of 
words,  which  satisfies  the  h'^arer's  natural 
sense  of  what  is  right.  But  after  all, 
more,  essential  thari  order,  more  immedi- 
ately effective  than  gesture,  expression,  or 
choice  of  language,  is  vivacity  ;  and  Aiis- 
totle  laid  great  stress  upon  this  quality. 
It  is  one  that  cannot  be  acquired  ;  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  inborn  is  precisely 
what  enables  so  many  Irishmen  to  carry 
themselves  so  well  in  debate,  ^ut  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  in  recent  years 
which  occure  to  memory  of  the  touch  of 
genius  lifting  the  most  unpromising  sub- 
ject out  of  hopeless  duloess  was  not  that 
of  an  Irishman,  but  an  Englishman.  It 
was  a  hot  afternoon  in  July  ;  the  Hou$e 
of  Commons  had  met,  as  usual,  on 
Wednesdays,  at  twelve  o'clock,  an  hour 
which  in  itself  predisposes  the  chamber  to 
dolorous  and  dilatory  discussion.  Sir 
Edward  Walkin's  bill  for  reducing  Eng- 
land to  the  insecurity  of  any  Continental 
nation,  by  making  a  submarine  tunnel  to 
France,  was  under  consideration,  and, 
after  a  business-like  reply  from  ^  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  debate 
had  degenerated  into  the  dreary,  amateur- 
ish trickle  of  a  Wednesday  sitting.  About 
four  o'clock.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
sauntered  into  the  House  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  corner  of  the  bench  behind  the 
Ministers,  which  he  has  occupied  since 
his  resignation.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was 
hardly  aware  what  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion :  no  one  knew  that  ho  took  any 
interest  in  it,  still  less  did  any  one  know 
to  which  side  of  the  question  he  inclined. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  lose 
to  address  the  House.  Members  crowded 
in,  curious  to  know  which  side  he  would 
take.  They  were  soon  enlightened.  In 
brisk  trenchant  language,  Lord  Randolph 
at  once  declared  himself  an  uncompromis- 
ing opponent  of  the  scheme,  and  proceed- 
ed to  swamp  with  pitiless  ridicule  the  ar- 
guments by  which  it  had  been  supported. 
Sir  Edward   Watkin  had   endeavored  to 
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allay  the  nervonsDess  of  bis  opponents  by 
showing  that  the  tunnel  could  be  Hooded 
on  the  first  note  of  alarm  by  an  electric 
apparatus  under  control  of  the  War  Office. 
^lone  who  listened  to  Lord  Randolph  that 
afternoon  can  forget  the  humor  with 
which  he  sketched  a  Cabinet  Council,  sit- 
ting round  a  white  button  and  debating — 
first,  should  the  button  be  pressed  at  all ; 
second,  at  what  moment  it  should  be 
pressed  ;  lastly,  by  whom  it  should  be 
pressed — by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Sec- 
retary for  War,  or  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Tae  House  shook  itself  with 
hearty  laughter ;  the  debate  had  been 
raised  by  the  band  of  the  master  from  the 
slough  of  duiness  in  which  it  had  wal- 
lowed for  hours,  and  the  defeat  of  the  bill 
was  secure.  The  efiFect  on  the  minds  of 
men  of  such  an  incident  is  not  transitory. 
They  are  lastingly  grateful  to  a  speaker 
capable  of  taking  up  a  subject,  dealing 
with  it  unhesitatingly  and  without  am- 
biguity, and  illumining  his  arguments  with 
the  play  of  wit.  Half  the  effect  of  the 
speoch  lay  in  the  appaient  aboenco  of 
effort.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
real  facts,  the  appearance  was  that  the  ex- 
Minister  had  strolled  down  to  look  in  upon 
the  debate,  had  suddenly  become  im- 
pressed with  its  importance,  hastily  in- 
formed himself  of  the  arguments  used  in 
his  absence  in  support  of  it,  and  resolved 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  oveithrow 
them. 

The  fame  of  a  skilful  retort  is  very  en- 
during ;  but  the  pleasure  people  take  in 
recalling  it  is  in  proportion  to  its  good- 
nature. When  Sheridan,  in  replying  to 
H  speech  made  by  Dundas,  declared  that 
'*  the  right  honorable  gentleman  was  in- 
debted to  his  memory  for  his  jests,  and  to 
his  imagination  for  his  facts,'*  he  achieved 
a  consummate  oratoiical  feat ;  for  he  in- 
fused into  a  delicate  adjustment  of  ordi- 
nary vocables  just  that  suspicion  of  humor 
which  disposes  men  to  laugh  at  another, 
and  is  far  more  damaging  to  an  opponent's 
arguments  than  more  ponderous  invective. 

But  if  the  level  of  political  oratory  be 
low  among  us,  not  less  barren  is  the  pros- 
pect revealed  by  that  part  of  the  Church 
of  England's  system  which  constitutes 
every  priest,  irrespective  of  his  natural 
gifts,  a  preacher,  and  makes  preaching  of 
equal  importance  to  worship,  or  more  so. 
There  have  been  times,  of  course,  in  the 


Church's  history — times  of  active  mission 
work  or  of  urgent  doctrinal  controversy 
— when  ranch  preaching  has  been  indis- 
pensable ;  and,  of  course,  in  these  days 
there  is  as  much  need  as  ever  of  moral 
precept  and  spiritual  warning.  Bat  it  is 
not  difficult  to  estimate  whether  these  are 
conveyed  best  by  oratory  in  the  pulpit  or 
by  personal  admonition.  Every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  conduct  of  popular  elec- 
tions will  agree  that  the  candidate  who  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  irksome  task  of 
personally  canvassing  voters,  steals  a  vast 
advantage  over  a  rival  who  relies  on  his 
public  speeches,  however  excellent  these 
may  be.  We  may  agree  witn  Selden's 
conclusion,  though  demurring  to  the  jus- 
tice of  his  sneer,  when  he  says  :  *'*  Preach- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  is  the  glory  of  the 
preacher,  to  show  himself  a  fine  man. 
Catechirting  would  do  much  better." 
Paul,  preaching  in  Troas,  was  carried,  not 
by  vanity,  but  by  the  magnitude  and  nov- 
elty of  his  subject,  into  such  inordinate 
length,  that  poor  Entychus  fell  from  the 
third  loft,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  But 
if  the  apostle  might  have  pled  the  novelty 
of  the  Gospel  as  an  excuse  for  prolixity, 
that  excuse  no  longer  exists  :  to  repeat 
the  glad  tidings  over  and  over  again,  in 
archaic,  and  too  often  indifferent  phrase- 
ology, is  to  weaken  what  ought  to  be  a 
vivid  impression.  Granted  that  there  re- 
mains as  much  to  be  said  on  the  ethical 
grounds  of  religion  as,  in  an  earlier  age, 
there  was  on  the  dogmatic,  religious  liter- 
ature, as  a  channel  of  instruction,  is  a 
thousandfold  more  abundant.  Jeremy 
Taylor's  judgment  is  of  more  weight  than 
ever  :  **  If  1  may  freely  declare  my  opin- 
ion, I  think  it  were  not  amiss  if  the  lib- 
erty of  making  sermons  were  something 
more  restrained  than  it  is  ;  and  that  such 
persons  only  were  intrusted  with  the  lib- 
erty for  whom  the  Church  may  make  her- 
self responsive.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  comparing  the  aver- 
age quality  of  sermons  delivered  in  our 
churches  with  the  price  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  offer  for  them,  it  must  be  confessed  the 
public  have  no  right  to  complain.  Sup- 
pose a  course  of  six  lectures  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered  by  some  competent  specialist  on  a 
prescribed  branch  of  natural  science,  it  is 
not  likely  that  less  than  £50  apiece  would 
be  stipulated  for.  If  we  are  sincere  in 
our  profession  that  spiritual  science  is  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  than  natural 
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science,  how  comes  it  that  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  remuDerate  our  clergy,  taking 
an  average  from  an  archbishop  to  a  poor 
carate,  at  the  rate  of  about  £5  a  sermon, 
withoat  taking  account  of  their  other  min* 
isterial  and  pastoral  duties?  There  is 
surely  little  room  for  complaint  about  the 
quality  of  the  article  so  poorly  paid  for. 
We  are  in  this  matter  as  cynical  and  less 
business-like  than  the  congregations  of 
Thibet,  whose  priests  employ  mechanical 
means  of  demotion,  and,  at  stated  hours, 
set  in  motion  the  praying-machine,  which 
offers  the  same  prayer  over  and  over  again 
— *'  O  Lord  !  the  jewel  in  the  lotus." 

To  require  of  imperfect  men  that  each 
of  them  should  preach  fifty-two  sermons 
of  thirty  minutes  each  in  the  course  of  the 
year  has  proved  to  be  an  exaction  beyond 
what  there  is  means  efficiently  to  fulfil. 
Protestant  hearers  allow  themselves  great 
liberty  in  commenting  upon  the  result, 
and  grumble  freely  if  the  preacher  exceeds 
his  stipulated  time  ;  nevertheless,  what- 
ever they  may  permit  themselves  to  say, 
some  may  be  scandalized  at  the  expresMion 
of  this  criticism  in  print.  But  it  is  best 
to  be  frank,  and  to  admit  with  all  open- 
ness that  there  is  need  and  room  for  im- 
provement 

Some  obvious  defects  may  easily  be 
mentioned,  and,  one  would  think,  almost 
as  easily  avoided.  In  the  first  place,  the 
attempt  so  commonly  made  by  preachers 
to  read  from  a  manuscript  without  the 
appearance  of  reading,  renders  impossible 
all  the  assistance  derived  from  gesture  or 
attitude.  It  would  seem  as  if  one  having 
an  important  message  to  deliver,  or  de- 
siring to  convince  his  hearers  of  some 
vital  truth,  could  express  in  intelligible 
words  the  idea  or  image  that  ought  to  be 
clearly  present  in  his  mind.  The  most 
that  be  required,  one  would  say,  would  be 
a  few  notes  of  consecutive  heads.  If  the 
idea  is  not  well  defined  in  his  own 
thoughts,  he  has  no  business  to  waste 
people's  time  by  trying  to  elucidate  it. 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  such  preach- 
ing is  called  extemporary,  that  it  is  so  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — that  it  is 
ottered  without  preparation  as  careful  as 
when  every  word  is  read  aloud  from  manu- 
script. But  it  is  termed  extemporary 
preaching,  and  it  is  said  that  most  of  the 
clergy  find  it  difficult  to  deliver  a  sermon 
unless  it  is  lying  on  the  desk  before  them. 
Well,  then,  let  it  be  read  without  any  am- 


biguity. Why  should  a  man  affect  to  be  de- 
livering a  sermon — a  speech — when,  in  fact, 
he  is  reading  a  lecture*  and  spoiling  the  lec- 
ture by  trying  to  make  it  Iook  like  a  speech  ? 
That  turning  of  the  leaves,  that  surrepti- 
tious gaee  at  the  page,  alteinating  with 
mechanical  glances  at  the  congregation, 
divest  the  performance  of  all  interest  or 
dignity,  and  a  political  or  theatrical  audi- 
ence subjected  to  such  treatment  would 
very  soon  make  their  impatience  known. 
One  thing  or  the  other — let  the  lecture  be 
read,  for  there  are  few  things  more  im- 
pressive than  good  reading  ;  or  let  the 
sermon  be  preached,  and  so  give  the  con- 
gregation the  feeling  that  they  are  listen- 
ing to  the  preacher's  genuine  convictions. 
The  middle  course,  which  is  almost  univer- 
sal, is  always  uninteresting,  and  sometimes 
disastrous.  I  listened  not  long  ago  to  a 
sermon  delivered  in  this  way.  The  senti- 
ments expressed  were  lofty,  the  language 
was  adequate,  and  the  narrative  well  con- 
nected ;  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  was 
marred  by  the  ridiculous  affectation  of  the 
preacher  that  he  was  independent  of  his 
manuscript.  And  then,  at  the  close,  came 
the  disaster.  The  subject  had  been  the 
life-work  of  the  Saviour,  and  what  hap- 
pened would  have  been  impossible  if  the 
clergyman  had  either  been  reading  aloud 
or  speaking  the  thoughts  in  his  brain. 
He  was  doing  neither  ;  his  attention  was 
occupied  in  trying  to  recollect  how  he 
had  written  each  sentence,  the  beginning 
of  which  he  suffered  his  eye  to  catch,  and 
became  riveted  on  the  form  of  words  rather 
than  on  their  meaning  ;  hence  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  brought  what  ought  to  have 
been  an  impressive  peroration  to  a  close 
by  the  startling  announcement  that  our 
Lord  had  spent  His  life  '*  laisiog  the  devils 
and  casting  out  the  dead."  A  slip  like 
this  is  indelible  ;  it  remains  in  the  mem- 
ory when  all  the  lesson  sought  to  be  con- 
veyed has  melted  into  oblivion. 

Another  inveterate  defect  in  preaching 
addressed  to  European  listeners  is  the 
wearisome  and  excessive  use  of  metaphor. 
Pointed  illustration  is  useful,  and  always 
grateful  to  intelligent  minds  ;  but  preach- 
ers would  find  a  much  readier  road  to  the 
sense  of  Western  and  Northern  people  by 
discarding  metaphor  altogether.  Thera 
are  no  greater  transgressors  in  this  respect 
than  Presbyterian  divines,  and  they  repeat 
the  same  strained  phrase  none  the  less 
persistently  because  their  Chuich  discour- 
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a^es  the  u^e  of  set  forms  and  ritual.  One 
of  Iheso  I  know,  who  prays.  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  for  the  special  protection  of 
**  this  loved  corner  of  Thy  vinieyard." 
Probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  con- 
gregation have  ever  seen  a  vineyard,  or 
have  the  faintest  notion  what  it  is  like  ; 
words  that  conveyed  a  distinct  image  to 
the  attention  of  Eastern  disciples,  fall  on 
listless  ears  when  addressed  to  the  dwellers 
in  a  rural  Scottish  upland  ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  by  using  them  the  pastor  weakens 
the  appeal  to  the  understanding  of  his 
people.  If  he  chose  to  have  resort  to 
metaphor  in  alluding  to  his  parish,  he 
wonid  touch  his  hearers  much  more  closely 
by  following  the  example  of  the  preacheis 
of  old,  who  chose  illustrations  from  every- 
day life,  and  would  refer  to  it  as  the  cor- 
ner of  a  corn-field  or  a  potato-garden. 

Of  course  this  fashion  had  its  origin  in 
the  language  of  the  inspired  writings, 
which  were  addressed  to  Orientals  accus- 
tomed to,  and  delighting  in,  florid  ima- 
gery ;  but  to  adopt  this  vocabulary  in  order 
to  quicken  the  apprehension  of  people  of 
a  totally  different  mental  fibre,  is  to  dis- 
sociate religion  from  the  incidents  of  every- 
day life,  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  detract, 
by  familiaiity,  from  the  force  of  Scrip- 
tural expression.  Bible  phrases,  like 
every  otner  form  of  literatuto,  become 
threadbare  by  frequent  and  inappropriate 
application.  It  may  be  objected  that 
faith  U  a  thing  apart,  and  is  not  to  be 
affected  by  a  fastidious  intellect.  That  is 
too  large  and  too  grave  a  matter  for  dis- 
cus8ion  here  ;  but  one  thin^  at  all  events 
is  clear,  that  sermons  (and  it  is  the  man- 
ner and  firm  of  sermons  that  is  under 
consideration)  are  professedly  intended  to 
establish  faith  by  means  of  the  intellect, 
and  that  they  are  defective  in  such  meas- 
ure as  they  discourage  or  fail  to  engage 
the  intellect.  No  one  in  this  gcneiation 
has  spoken  from  a  pulpit  with  such  effect 
upon  masses  of  people  as  the  late  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  and  one  secret  of  his  success 
lay  in  this,  that  he  knew  how  to  release 
moral  instruction  from  the  tedious  figura- 
tive language  with  which  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  load  it,  and  to  convey  it  in 
practical,  though  often  homely,  speech. 
Euripides,  it  is  said,  did  the  same  for 
dramatic  poetry,  and  at  once  found  the 
direct  way  to  the  hearts  of  Athenian  play- 
goers. 


But  to  descend  from  these  high  levels 
of  speech,  how  do  we  employ  our  natuial 
organs  in  every-day  conversation  ?  It  is 
supposed  that  language  had  its  origin  in 
emotional  and  imitative  sounds,  which  in 
course  of  time  became  more  and  more 
articulate,  till  they  became  exact  expres- 
sion of  ideas  allotted  to  them.  But  that 
association  of  separate  sounds  with  definite 
ideas  had  to  be  assisted  by  gesture  to  a 
degree  which  we  should  find  highly  incon- 
venient  now.  Gesture  still  forms  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  intercourse  of  the  lower 
races  of  men.  *'  To  this  prominent  con- 
dition of  gesture,'*  writes  Mr.  Tylor, 
*^  as  a  means  of  expression  among  rude 
tribes,  and  to  the  development  of  panto- 
mime in  public  show  and  private  inter- 
course among  such  peoples  as  the  Neapoli- 
tans of  our  own  day,  the  most  extieme 
contrast  may  be  found  in  England,  where, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  suggestive  panto- 
mime is  now  reduced  to  so  small  a  com- 
pass in  social  talk,  and  even  in  public  ora- 
tory." Yet  a  quiet  bystander  may  derive 
much  amusement  from  the  amount  of  pan- 
tomime in  a  conversation,  even  when  it  is 
carried  on  by  persons  of  our  own  phleg- 
matic nation.  I  was  sitting  opposite 
some  English  people  one  day  at  a  tabU' 
d'hdte  in  the  Engadinc.  A  lady  was  de- 
scribing in  an  animated  way  a  disturl»ance 
she  had  lately  witnessed  in  a  Spanisli 
town  ;  she  finished  up  by  telling  how  the 
troops  had  been  called  out  and  chaiged 
the  people,  '*  and  their  bayonets  were 
quite  sharp,  you  know,''  and  saying  this 
she  seized  a  tablt-fork  and  tapped  the 
points  with  her  finger,  as  if  to  emphasize 
the  sharpness.  Here  was  a  distinct  trace 
of  primitive  gesture-language. 

'*  Go  up  to  my  room  and  bring  me  a 
square  box  yon  will  find  on  the  dressing- 
table,"  and  perhaps  the  speaker  dt  scribes 
with  his  fingers  an  aerial  square,  indicating 
approximately  the  »ize  of  the  box.  It  re- 
quires less  effort  to  do  this  than  to  say, 
'^  a  rectangular  box  about  six  inches  by 
eight,"  and  all  languages  show  a  tendency 
to  save  effoit.  Thus  in  modern  English 
we  say  boTie,  home,  foam,  where  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  progenitors  said  hdn,  hdm^  /dm  (as 
the  Lowland  Scots  still  do),  because  the 
broad  vowel  o  requires  less  muscular  effort 
to  pronounce  than  the  narrow  d,  so  we 
have  gradually  slid  into  the  easier  sound. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  extent 
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to  which  information  may  etill  be  con- 
veyed by  gesture  was  given  last  year  in 
the  performance  of  "  L' enfant  prodigae,'* 
by  a  Parisian  company  of  Pierrots,  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  piece,  yet  the  audience  were  able 
to  follow  every  incident  in  an  intricate 
drama  by  watching  the  action  of  the  play- 
ers. The  piece  occcpied  about  two  hours, 
and  the  interest  of  the  spectators  never 
flagged  ;  but  their  usual  experience  at  the 
close  was  one  of  great  fatigue,  owing  to 
the  constant  strain  upon  the  attention  re- 
quired to  follow  the  thread  of  the  story. 
Civilized  races,  therefore,  have  more  and 
more  discarded  gesture  and  developed  lan- 
gna^  as  a  means  of  intercourse,  because 
of  the  effort  called  for  by  the  former  from 
both  parties  to  a  conversation. 

We  have  been  a  literary  nation  long 
enough,  it  might  be  thought,  to  have  de- 
vised symbols  for  every  sound  that  we 
have  occasion  to  use.  But  that  is  not 
so  ;  like  the  Zulus,  we  sound  a  lateral 
**  click"  with  our  tongue,  but  it  is  not 
represented  in  our  alphabet ;  like  them, 
we  almost  invariably  sound  it,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
tongue  ;  though,  unlike  them,  we  do  not 
let  it  enter  into  the  construction  of  vo- 
cables. Wo  have  no  symbols  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  a  sigh,  a  kiss,  a  chirp, 
a  groan,  though  characters  expressive  of 
these  would  be  of  great  service  to  novel- 
ists ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  three 
distinct  characters—/,  Jf,  and  pA— express- 
ing exactly  the  same  sound. 

Then  how  imperfect  and  arbitrary  we 
are  in  the  use  of  those  symbols  which  we 
possess  ;  ih  is  all  we  can  do  to  express  the 
initial  sound  of  thin^  and  thine,  though  a 
Welsh  writer  can  show  the  difference  by 
making  the  former  an  aspirated  t,  the  lat- 
ter an  aspirated  d;*  yet  in  this  respect 
we  are  better  off  than  the  French,  who 
cannot  employ  the  aspirated  dental  at  all. 
Englishmen  are  inclined  to  wonder  why 
the  Chinese,  with  all  their  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, have  no  symbol  for  the  consonant  r, 
and  are  apt  to  forget  that,  except  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable,  that  letter  has  be- 
come in  their  own  language  a  mute  re- 
dundancy.  The  following  sentence,  for 
example,  might  be  perfectly  well  expre»sed 
in  Chinese  characters  :  '^  Sour  barts  are 
more  alarming  than  certain  earls,*'  *  for, 

*  Porists  may  object  to  the  use  of  "  bait" 


in   colloquial  English,   not  one  of  these 
seven  r's  would  be  trilled. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  explored 
Brazil  they  made  grt^at  fun  of  the  natives 
of  that  country,  because  they  had  in  their 
alphabet  no  /,  r,  or  / ;  a  people,  the  in- 
vaders declared,  without  ye,  ley,  or  rey — 
without  faith,  law,  or  king.  The  Mo- 
hawks, again,  have  no  labials,  and  vowed 
it  was  absurd  when  the  missionaries  tried 
to  teach  them  to  pronounce  p  and  b ; 
'*  for  who,"  said  they,  "  can  speak  with 
his  mouth  shut?"  * 

Some  nations  show  a  cleficiency  more 
serious  than  merely  the  absence  of  vowel 
and  consonant  signs  employed  by  others  ; 
they  are  lacking  in  words  to  express  ideas 
inseparable  from  the  existence  of  human 
society.  It  is  difiScult  to  say  bow  it  comes 
that  the  Algonquin  tribe  of  Indians  have 
no  word  for  **  love,"  seeing  that  they  are 
not  inferior  to  others  in  amorous  under- 
standing and  practice.  Other  tribes, 
affain,  have  no  word  to  express  the  virtue 
of  kindness  or  charity,  which  is  the  more 
remarkaole,  because  that  this  virtue  is  of 
the  essence  of  human  nature  is  implied 
by  our  use  of  the  terms  ''  humane"  and 
'*  humanity."  Readers  who  form  their 
estimate  of  a  typical  French  household 
from  the  perusal  of  French  novels,  may 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French 
can  get  on  very  well  without  any  single 
term  equivalent  to  our  *'  home  ;"  but 
those  practically  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple know  very  well  that  the  idea  is  as 
present  with  them  as  it  is  with  ourselves, 
and  can  only  wonder  that  it  has  never 
found  convenient  expression  in  their  afflu- 
ent language. 

The  impression  left  on  .the  mind  by  an 
examination  of  the  various  forms  of  oral 
communication  in  use  by  men  is  that  all 
are  more  or  less  imperfect ;  that  Athenian 
Greek  is  the  nearest  approach  to  consum- 
mate speech  that  has  ever  been  devised, 
and  that  every  living  language  is  capable 
of  improvement  by  cultivation.  The 
pleasure  imparted  by  a  good,  cri^p,  cor- 
rect speaker — whether  in  conversation  or 
in  a  public  part — is  so  distinct,  that  pains 
should  be  taken  to  make  his  occurrence 

as  an  English  word,  bat,  at  worst,  it  is  only 

Srematore.    The  order  of  baronets  will  some 
ay  come  to  be  known  as  '*  harts'*  as  univer- 
sally as   cabriolets   are    now    spoken  of  as 
•  •  oabs." 
♦  Primitive  Culture,  by  E.  Tylor,  i.  171. 
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••IF  I  WEBE  FAIR." 


AagQsty 


more  frequent.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
effect  of  a  moist  changeable  climate  must 
always  have  a  disastrons  tendency  on  the 
tone  of  voice,  for  the  vocal  chorda — re- 
sembling two  films  of  india-rubber  brought 
over  the  edges  of  a  tube,  so  as  to  leave  a 
narrow  open  space  between  their  edges — 
can  rarely  preserve  that  resonance  which 
gives  such  exquisite  timbre  to  the  voices 
of  Italians  or  Spaniards  ;  but  at  least  we 
may  avoid  the  gross  errors  of    diction 


which  so  commonly  offend  the  ear,  even 
in  educated  society  ;  we  may  check  such 
an  ugly  blunder  as  is  almost  universal  io 
talking  of  "  iho$e  sort  of  things'^  instead 
of  *'  that  sort  of  thing  ;"  and  we  snould 
at  all  cost  overcome  that  mischievous 
shame  which  makes  us  use  common  or 
ugly  words  instead  of  the  clear  ditect  ex- 
pressions of  our  native  tongue. — Black- 
wood*$  Magazine, 


•»• 


"IF  I   WERE  fair; 


BT   BDITH     KUTTBR. 

['•  Then  she  looked  into  her  mirror."] 

Ir  I  were  fair  ! 
If  I  had  little  hands,  and  slender  feet ; 
If  to  my  cheeks  the  color  rich  and  sweet 
Came  at  a  word,  and  faded  at  a  frown  : 
If  I  had  clinging  curls  of  burnitih'd  brown  : 
If  I  had  dreamy  eyes  aglow  with  smiles, 
And  graceful  limbs,  and  pretty  girlish  wiles  :— 
If  I  were  fair,  Love  would  not  turn  aside  ; 
Life's  paths,  so  narrow,  would  be  broad  and  wide. 

If  I  were  fair  ! 

If  I  were  fair. 
Perhaps  like  other  maidens  I  might  hold 
A  true's  heart's  store  of  tried  and  tested  gold. 
Love  waits  on  Beauty,  though  sweet  Love  alone. 
It  seems  to  me,  for  aught  might  well  atone. 
But  Beauty's  charm  is  strong,  and  Love  obeys 
The  mystic  witchery  of  her  shy  ways. 
If  I  were  fair,  my  years  would  seem  so  few  : 
Life  would  unfold  sweet  pictures  to  my  view. 

If  I  were  fair  ! 

If  I  were  fair. 
Perhaps  the  baby,  with  a  scream  of  joy, 
To  clasp  my  neck  would  throw  away  its  toy. 
And  hide  its  dimples  in  my  shining  hair, 
Bewilder'd  by  the  maze  of  glory  there  ! 
But  now  : — oh  I  shadow  of  a  young  girl's  face  ; 
Uncolor'd  lips  that  Pain's  cold  fingers  trace. 
You  will  not  blame  the  child  whose  wee  hands  close^ 
Not  on  the  blighted  bud,  but  on  the  rose 

So  rich  and  fair. 

If  I  were  fair. 
Oh  I  just  a  little  fair,  with  some  soft  touch 
About  my  face  to  glorify  it  much  1 
If  no  one  sbunn'd  my  presence,  or  my  kiss. 
My  heart  would  almost  break  beneath  its  bliss. 
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Tis  said,  each  pilgrim  shall  attain  his  goal, 
Aiid  perfect  ligot  shall  flood  each  blinded  son]. 
When  day's  flush  merges  into  sunset's  bars, 
And  nieht  is  here.     And  then  beyond  the  stars 
I  shall  be  fair  I 


— Spectator. 


••• 


FBEKOH  GIBLS'   SOHOOLS. 


BT   MRS.  M.  B.  SANDFORD. 


It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  not 
many  people  select  the  opening  of  January 
as  a  time  for  a  journey  to  Paris,  unless 
their  visit  has  a  particular  purpose.  When 
I  stepped  out  of  the  train  from  Calais,  on 
a  bitterly  cold  morning  early  in  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  drove  through  the  twilight 
streets  where  the  gray  dawn  was  still  strug- 
gling with  the  dying  gas-lamps,  my  own 
particular  purpose  was  to  avail  myself  of 
an  opportunity  for  seeing  something  of 
the  education  of  girls  in  Paris  and  its  en- 
virons, both  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  under  the  guidance  of  the  friend 
who  was  awaiting  me  at  the  Grand  H6tel 
de  la  Sorbonne  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  a 
hotel  that  I  had  never  even  heard  of  before, 
and  which  is  frequented  solely  by  people 
who  are  in  some  way  or  other  connected 
with  educational  work*.  There  is  really  lit- 
tle more  than  a  fortnight  in  the  whole  year 
during  which  any  one  who  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  education  can  hope  to  see  any- 
thing of  the  working  of  Continental 
schools.  Terms  and  holidays  are  apt  to 
coincide  pretty  closely  everywhere,  but  as 
a  rule  the  long  summer  vacation  is  longer 
than  ours, — in  France  it  occupies  the 
whole  of  August  and  September — and  this 
is  compensated  by  shorter  holidays  at 
Christmas  and  at  Easter,  giving  a  certain 
margin  of  time  in  January  and  in  the 
spring,  during  which  English  schools  are 
still  in  vacation  while  French  schools  are 
already  at  work.  It  was  of  the  January 
interval  that  I  was  about  to  take  advantage, 
and  in  my  friend  Madame  Armagnac  I  had 
the  companionship  of  one  who  had  herself 
been  formerly  connected  with  the  French 
Education  Department,  and  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  unusually  wide  acquaintance 
with  educational  matters,  not  only  in 
France  and  England,  but  even  in  such  out- 
of-tbe-way  parts  of  the  world  as  Algeria 
and  Corsica. 

It  was  to  her  that  I  owed  my  introduc- 


tion to  M.  Felix  Martel.  one  of  the  eight 
Inspecteurs  G^n6rales,  or  Inspectors  in 
Chief,  of  the  French  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  the  author  of  several  interesting 
books  and  pamphlets  on  primary  and  tech- 
nical education  in  France.  This  gentle- 
man was  good  enough  to  call  upon  me  on 
the  afternoon  of  my  arrival,  not  only  to 
bring  me  the  necessary  authorization  from 
the  Mmister  of  Public  Instruction  which 
was  to  open  for  liie  the  doors  of  any 
schools  that  I  might  wish  to  visit,  but  also 
to  take  much  kind  trouble  in  sketching 
for  me  a  programme,  which  was  intended 
to  enable  me  to  make  the  very  most  of  the 
short  time  that  I  had  at  my  disposal.  I 
am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude  for  the  invaluable 
aid  and  counsel  which  was  placed  at  my 
service  with  such  ready  friendliness.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  fact  of  my  being 
the  widow  of  a  Senior  Inspector  in  our 
own  Education  Department  was  regarded 
by  him  as  a  claim  upon  himself  for  special 
cordiality  and  courtesy.  But,  indeed,  the 
name  of  Sandford  was  in  itself  a  kind  of 
letter  of  recommendation  ;  for  the  long 
connection  of  my  husband's  distinguished 
cousin  with  the  work  of  elementary  edu- 
cation in  England  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
well  known  to  M.  Martel,  as  well  as  to 
most  of  the  educational  people  whom  I 
met  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

Of  a  great  educational  progress  in 
France  since  1870  I  had  long  been  dimly 
aware,  but  even  a  passing  glimpse  of  the 
remarkable  work  actually  accomplished 
during  the  last  twenty  years  is  little  less 
than  startling.  '^  An  absolute  Renais- 
sance" it  has  been  calkd,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  epitbet  is  an  exaggerated  one. 
Of  all  that  has  been  done  I  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  ability  to  speak,  nor  can 
I  pause  at  the  present  moment  to  make 
due  allowance  for  such  inevitable  deficien- 
cies and  mistakes  as  of  course  must  form 
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some  part  of  the  volume  of  every  great 
movement.  I  can  only  note  down  the 
three  great  lines  of  achievement  which 
have  made  the  most  imprc»9ion  on  my 
mind  :  (1)  the  extraordinary  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  Elementarv  Education. 
(2)  The  well-ordered  Training  Colleges 
(£cole8  NormaleB)  for  teachers  of  all 
grades.  (3)  That  magnificent  institution, 
the  Conseil  Super ienr,  or  great  representa- 
tive Council  of  Education.  This  last 
seems  to  me  the  finest  thing  that  has  been 
done  for  education,  from  the  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  by  any  European 
Eeople  since  the  education  movement  first 
egan. 
Such  have  been  some  of  the  effects  of 
a  great  national  revival.  When  we  come 
to  ask  the  cause,  there  is  only  one  possi- 
ble answer.  We  find  it  in  the  impulse 
given  to  patriotic  feeling  by  the  awful  ex- 
periences of  that  which  is  still  spoken  of, 
which,  I  suppose,  ever  will  be  spoken  of, 
as  **  Vannee  terrible^  that  dreadful  .year." 
It  is  as  if  the  entire  spirit  of  the  nation 
had  been,  as  it  were,  retempered  by  its 
sudden  and  unexpected  plunge  into  the 
bitter  waters  of  adversity.  Patriotism, 
longing  to  expend  itself  in  service,  fastened 
eagerly  on  the  idea  that  defective  educa- 
tion had  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  misfortunes  of  the  country,  and  ear- 
nest men  who  had  been  rowing  against  a 
sluggish  tide  of  popular  indifference  for 
years,  now  suddenly  found  that  all  France 
was  with  them,  and  that  they  could 
scarcely  move  fas>t  enough  for  the  national 
impatience  toward  the  realization  of  those 
long- cherished  ideals  in  which  they  had 
once  found  it  so  hard  to  awaken  any  ade- 
quate degree  of  interest. 

To  begin  with  Elementary  Education. 
France  is  now  as  decidedly  ahead  of  our- 
selves, at  any  rate  on  several  important 
points,  as,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  she  was  distinctly  in  the  rear  before 
1870. 

J  can  but  make  my  meaning  clear  by 
giving  a  description  of  my  own  impres- 
sions. To  begin  with  then  there  is  the 
priau.  The  first  time  I  entered  a  French 
Primary  School  for  girls,  we  were  with 
M.  S^h^,  one  of  the  Sous-Inspecteurs  de 
Gymnastique  for  the  Communal  Schools 
of  Paris,  to  wliom  M.  Martel  had  kindly 
given  me  an  introduction,  and  as  he  was 
taking  me  there  to  see  school-drill,  we 
went  direct  into  the  priau,  an  apartment 


BO  almost  unheard  of  in  English  schools 
that  we  have  not  even  a  name  for  iL  The 
word  pr6  with  the  diminutive  au  means 
literally  ^'  a  small  field,"  and  the  preau  is 
merely  a  spacious  empty  room,  like  an  in- 
door field,  in  which  the  whole  school  can 
move  freely  about  during  recreation,  but 
which  is  used  and  intended  for  a  variety 
of  other  purposes  besides  play.  As  far  as 
I  could  hear,  no  Elementary  School  in 
France  is  without  one. 

**  What  would  you  do  without  this 
prSau  .^"  I  once  said  to  the  mistress  of  a 
large  £cole  Maternelle  (Infant  School). 
She  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  said.  What 
would  you  do  without  a  roof,  or  without 
windows  ? — **  Why,  we  couldn't  do  with- 
out it,'*  she  answered,  in  the  tone  of  a 
person  called  jipon  for  a  truism. 

The  first  priau  that  I  saw  was  a  low  ob- 
long apartment,  occupying  the  basement 
of  the  school-building.  There  was  a  con- 
crete fioor,  the  ceiling  was  supported  by 
iron  pillars,  and  there  was  a  bench  fixed 
against  the  walls  all  round  the  room. 
Above  this  bench  there  were  pegs  for  hats 
and  cloaks,  but  this  was  not,  I  afterward 
found,  a  universal  arrangement,  and  of 
course  it  rather  spoiled  the  appearance  of 
the  room.  There  was  no  other  furniture, 
except  a  few  light  tables  and  chairs,  and 
some  gymnastic  apparatus  at  the  far  end. 
And  here  I  may  observe  that  the  architec- 
ture of  French  schools  is,  as  a  rule,  neither 
picturesque  nor  ornamental.  The  school 
IS  always  a  solid  many-windowed  block, 
about  three  stories  high,  either  oblong,  or 
built  round  a  court-yard  like  so  many 
French  hotels.  Externally  it  is  as  plain  as 
a  factory,  not  an  unnecessary  fran^i  has 
been  spent  on  decoration  ;  but  within,  no 
reasonable  outlay  has  been  spared  to  make 
the  building  perfectly  ^%  for  its  purpose. 
And  this  liberality  seems  to  me  to  bo  sim- 
ply right.  Compulsory  education  imposes 
responsibilities.  If  the  State  insists  on 
taking  charge  of  children  for  so  many 
hours  a  day,  the  State  is  bound  to  take 
care  both  that  the  children's  time  shall  be 
well  and  profitably  employed,  and  that  no 
unnecessary  injury  be  done  to  their  health 
by  defective  educational  arrangements. 
For  instance,  if  large  masses  of  children 
are  to  be  restrained  from  movement  and 
kept  poring  over  books  and  slates  in  rooms 
where  the  atmosphere  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly renewed  for  hours  together,  the 
conditions  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  favor- 
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flMe  to  gwwth  mad  vigor.  If  any  one  is 
tillable  to  TQMgsiie  "wbat  I  ibmoi,  I  -wwiki 
ask  him  to  enter  any  class-room  in  anj 
Elementary  School  in  England  somewhere 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
he  will  know.  In  the  French  school  the 
child's  natural  need  of  movement  and 
change  of  air  is  recognized  and  supplied* 
Every  class  has  and  ought  to  have  its  own 
class-room,  well  lighted  and  well  venti- 
lated, where  the  pupils  sit  at  desks  and  do 
their  lessons  ;  but  for  gymnastic  exercises, 
for  drill,  for  recieation,  for  singing,  there 
is  always  the  priaUf  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  an  apartment  gives  an  elastic- 
ity to  the  programme  which  must  mate- 
rially tend  to  make  school-life  happier, 
and  therefore  far  more  healthy. 

Several  doors  open  into  the  priau,  of 
which  one  communicates  with  the  cantine, 
an  institution  which  we  only  possess  in 
the  modified  form  of  charitable  efforts  to 
give  meals  to  the  children  in  our  poorest 
schools  during  the  winter  months.  In 
France,  every  Elementary  School  has  its 
caniinef  organized  by  the  Municipality, 
which  provides  a  hot  meal  for  all  those 
pupils  who  do  not  return  to  their  homes 
for  dejeuner  at  half- past  eleven.*  The 
children  pay  for  their  mid-day  meal  by 
means  of  counters,  which  are  bought  by 
their  parents  at  so  much  a  dozen  ;  but  in 
cases  of  poverty,  either  chronic  or  occa- 
sional, these  tickets  can  be  obtained  with- 
out payment,  though,  when  the  children 
give  them  in,  they  do  so  just  as  the  others 
do,  and  none  of  their  companions  know 
whether  it  is  by  the  care  of  the  State  or 
of  their  own  parents  that  these  little  ones 
are  fed.  Before  we  exclaim  at  the  cost 
to  the  tax-payer,  we  must  remember  that 
the  French  have  no  Poor-Law  like  ours, 
and  that  this  is  simply  one  of  their  meth- 
ods for  distributing  relief,  and  probably 
less  costly  than  our  own. 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  feel  that 
there  hardly  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  ab- 
solutely starving  child  in  Paris  within  the 
limits  of  school-age,  and  this,  not  in  win- 
ter only,  but  all  the  year  round.  One 
meal  a  day,  at  least,  the  State  insists  upon, 
'  and   it  seemed  to  me  that  this  vigilance 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  French  school- 
hours  are  longer  than  oars,  and  indeed,  in 
my  opinion,  tax  too  long.  They  are  from 
half -past  eight  to  half -past  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  from  one  to  five  in  the  after- 
noon. 


over  the  health  of  the  young,  this  deter- 
nhmtimi  to  take  «dS  for  tbem  the  aharpest 
edge  of  extreme  privation  without  marking 
them  with  the  brand  of  pauperism,  mu«t 
in  time  have  visible  effects  on  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  entire  population. 
What  an  untold  relief  to  manv  mothers  it 
must  be  to  know  that,  on  school- days  at 
any  lato,  their  children  are  at  least  sure  of 
one  good  meal  a  day.  It  is  eaten  on  tem- 
porary tables  formed  with  boards  and 
trestles,  which  are  brought  into  the  preau 
from  the  cantine. 

There  was  a  lady  already  in  the  priau 
when  we  entered,  whom  M.  S6he  intro- 
duced as  an  Inspector  of  Physical  Exercises 
in  Girls*  Schools,  under  the  French  Edu- 
cation Department.  Here,  too,  was  an- 
other novelty.  In  France  the  appointment 
of  Lady  Inspectors,  both  for  Girls'  Schools 
and  for  Infant  Schools,  is  a  regular  part 
of  the  official  organization.  And  now 
vou  must  imagine  a  long  procession  of 
little  girls,  small  baby  creatures  from  the 
Infant  Department,  who  enter  the  preau 
by  another  door,  and  go  through  simple 
exercises  and  pretty  marching,  winding  in 
and  out  of  the  iron  pillars  and  singing 
nearly  all  the  time.  And  then  these  little 
ones  tan  away,  and  from  yet  another  door 
issued  a  less  numeious  troop  of  elder  girls, 
for  this  school  was  situated  in  a  fairly 
well-to-do  district,  where  parents  do  not 
take  their  children  away  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  but  let  them  stay  on  at 
school  till  thirteen  or  even  fourteen. 
Very  neat  they  all  looked,  each  girl  wear- 
ing the  tablier  scolaire,  or  school-apron, 
which  is  so  universal  in  France  that  it  is 
almost  a  sort  of  uniform  worn  by  school- 
girls of  every  ago  and  class.  It  is  always 
made  of  some  black  woollen  stuff,  and  is 
a  sort  of  blouse,  with  full  loose  sleeves 
buttoned  at  the  wrists,  which  entirely 
covers  the  dress  and  fastens  behind. 
Pretty  it  certainly  is  not,  but  it  is  emi- 
nently suitable,  and  I  think  it  contributes 
to  produce  a  general  effect  of  smartness 
and  good  order,  which  certainly  makes  a 
pleasing  impression.  These  elder  girls  also 
sang,  as  they  marched  into  position,  but 
not,  of  course,  when  doing  * '  parallel 
bars,*'  which  was  evidently  a  favoiite  ex- 
ercise and  particularly  well  done.  The 
movement  never  ceased,  about  forty  girls 
going  through  the  bars  in  sets,  and,  though 
without  music,  keeping  time.  They  were, 
as  I  have  already  said,  in  their  ordinary 
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dress,  no  exercises  requiring  a  special  cos- 
tume being  attempted. 

Another  day  we  visited  two  other  Pri- 
mary Schools  for  girls  ;  the  first  in  the 
well-to-do  regions  beyond  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  attended  ohieny  by  the  daughters 
of  gardeners,  coachmen,  artisans,  small 
tradespeople,  all  the  little  world  that  lives 
by  supplying  the  domestic  needs  of  a 
wealthy  neighborhood  ;  the  other  in  the 
Rue  Lacordaire,  one  of  the  very  poorest 
quarters  in  Paris. 

The  first  was  really  an  excellent  school, 
though  in  a  modest  building,  and  with 
the  smallest  prSau  that  I  saw  anywhere  ; 
but  then  all  the  pupils,  or  almost  all,  went 
home  to  their  dejeuner ,  and  as  the  Direc- 
tress said  to  me,  they  needed  a  priau  less 
than  many.  I  think  it  was  here  that  I 
saw  reading  and  writing  taught  simultane- 
ously, from  a  First  Reading-Book  pub- 
lished in  the  written  character,  so  that  the 
printed  alphabet  need  not  be  attempted 
until  the  scholar  has  at  any  rate  got  be- 
yond the  Primer.  The  teachers  said  that 
children  taught  in  this  manner  learn  to 
read  more  rapidly  than  those  who  are  set 
to  acquire  two  alphabets  at  once,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  plan.  Here,  too,  I  re- 
member, I  was  present  at  a  very  good  les- 
son on  history,  a  lesson  which  was  quite 
elementary,  and  which,  nevertheless,  had 
in  it  both  life  and  interest.  The  method 
employed  seemed  to  be  (a)  To  give  a  les- 
son, prepared  by  the  teacher,  upon  a  cer- 
tain chapter  in  a  little  school-history, 
which  is  then  set  for  preparation  against 
the  next  time,  (b)  The  lesult  is  tested  in 
the  second  lesson  by  prepared  questions, 
— not  questions  set  haphazard  out  of  a 
book,  which  is  consulted  from  moment  to 
moment.  It  was  this  second  lesson  which 
was  in  progress  when  we  entered  the  class- 
room, and  I  was  really  much  edified  by 
the  readiness  with  which  questions  on  the 
reigns  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII. 
were  answered.  It  is  true  that  the  ques- 
tions were  very  easy,  and  that  only  broad 
ontlines  and  principal  events  and  charac- 
ters were  attempted  ;  but  this  seemed  to 
me  precisely  the  kind  of  instruction  that 
was  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

History  in  France  does  not  appear  to  be 
subordinated  either  to  science  or  to  lan- 
guage. Great  stress  is  laid,  even  in  Pri- 
mary Schools,  upon  the  duty  of  making 
the  young  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
their  own  country.     Some  slight  sketch  of 


universal  history  is  given  as  a  background, 
but  the  history  and  geography  of  France 
form  the  essential  object.  There  is  per- 
haps room  for  reflection  whether  the  ab- 
sence of  background,  which  a  mistaken 
theory  of  thoroughness  has  produced  in 
many  English  schools,  does  not  result  in 
what  may  be  called  a  want  of  historical 

Perspective,  without  which  the  facts  of 
istory  can  never  be  retained  and  harmo- 
nized as  parts  of  an  organic  whole,  but  lie 
heaped  in  the  memory  in  loose  and  dis* 
connected  layers  very  difficult  to  produce 
when  wanted,  very  apt  to  get  into  confu- 
sion, and  sometimes  even  felt  to  bo  bur- 
densome to  the  mind.  History  in  our 
own  Elementary  Schools  is  an  '*  extra 
subject,**  and  by  no  means  the  one  that  is 
universally  chosen.  It  is  not  supposed  to 
'*  pay"  as  well  as  geography,  and  there  is 
an  idea  that  it  offers  more  opportunity 
than  many  other  subjects  for  those  discon- 
certing questions  whereby  the  examiner 
(and  there  are  such  examiners)  whose  par- 
ticular knack  it  is  to  convict  children  of 
ignorance  rather  than  to  find  out  what 
they  actually  have  been  taught,  may  easily 
disappoint  the  labors  of  a  whole  year.  In 
France  some  elementary  knowledge  of  his- 
tory is  included  even  in  that  brevet  cC etudes 
primaires  which  must  be  obtained  beforo 
any  child  is  free  for  employment,  a  brevet 
of  so  very  elementary  a  character  that 
many  children  do  obtain  it  before  they  are 
twelve  years  old.* 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  our 
way  to  the  Rue  Lacordaire,  which  was  in 
such  a  remote  part  of  Paris  that  the  very 
cab-drivers  scarcely  seemed  to  know  where 
it  was,  and  even  the  one  to  whom  we 
eventually  entrusted  ourselves  politely  sug- 
gested that  we  must  be  making  a  mistake, 
that  we  could  not  want  to  go  there.  At 
last,  however,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
entrance  of  a  school-building  which,  for 
once,  seemed  imposing  by  its  very  size, 
in  contrast  with  its  surroundings.  It  was 
intended  for  twelve  hundred  children, 
boys,  girls,  and  infants,  and  inquiring  for 
the  Girls*  Department,  we  were  conducted 
upstairs  to  the  room  of  Madame  la  Direc- 
trice, — for  another  novelty  in  these  French  • 
Elementary  Schools  for  girls,  is  that  the 
Directress  always  has  her  private  room  or 

*  It  is  a  qaestioD  whether  the  possibility  of 
passing  the  required  examination  at  so  very 
early  an  age,  mast  not  detract  from  the  valae 
of  the  certificate. 
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office,  in  which  she  keeps  the  school* 
papers,  attends  to  school- business,  and  re- 
ceives parents  and  other  visitors. 

One  morning  in  the  week,  we  were 
told,  was  regularly  devoted  to  receiving 
parents,  and  there  is,  I  believe,  in  con- 
nection with  every  Elementary  School  in 
Paris  a  Comit6  Scolaire,  or  voluntary  com- 
mittee, which  co-operates  with  the  head- 
teachers  in  visiting  parents,  in  looking  up 
cases  of  sickness  or  distress,  admonishing 
cases  of  neglect,  and  investigating  cases 
of  complaint. 

The  Directress  at  the  Rue  Lacordaire 
gave  a  sad  account  of  the  terrible  poveity 
that  sarronnded  her  ;  but  so  neat  and 
self-respecting  was  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  her  pupils  that  they  compared 
quite  favorably  with  the  school  we  had 
just  left.  Indeed,  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion seemed  to  be  just  as  good,  except 
that  here  I  saw  no  pupils  above  the  age 
of  twelve.  I  was  delighted  with  the  cor- 
dial relations  that  evidently  existed  be- 
tween the  various  members  of  the  staff, 
and  delighted,  too,  with  the  kind  of  sym- 
pathetic reception  we  ourselves  met  with. 
Indeed,  in  some  respects,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  character  of  the  sur- 
roundings, this  school  in  the  Rue  Lacor- 
daire seemed  to  me  one  of  the  best  Ele- 
mentary Schools  I  have  ever  seen  any- 
where. 

I  was  especially  struck  with  the  speci- 
mens of  needlework  that  were  shown  to 
me,  some  of  which  I  was  permitted  to 
carry  off.  The  cleanliness  and  finish 
would  have  been  admirable  in  any  school, 
and  in  the  samplers,  which  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  make  during  one  term  in  each 
year,  there  was  a  display  of  taste  and  a 
delicacy  of  manipulation  which  impressed 
me  much  The  school  course  in  needle- 
work concludes  with  learning  to  cut  out 
and  to  put  together  a  simple  dress-bodice, 
fitting  it  on  to  a  miniature  bust  provided 
for  the  purpose.  I  also  carried  off  a  speci- 
men of  a  copy-book,  with  the  neat  port- 
folio in  which  the  cakier  unique,  or  single 
copy-book,  used  in  most  French  Element- 
ary Schools  is  kept.  The  one  book  serves 
for  every  exeicisc  that  is  done  in  writing, 
a  plan  which  would  not  answer  where  the 
subjects  are  more  numerous,  but  which  is 
very  well  suited  to  Primary  work.  A 
more  interesting  book  is  the  cahier  mm- 
suelf  or  monthly  copy-book,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  record  of  the  pupil's  prog- 


ress throughout  her  school-life.  Once  a 
month  tho  exercise  for  the  day,  sums, 
copy,  dictation,  history,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  done  in  the  cahier  mensuel. 
The  page  is  then  signed  and  dated,  and 
the  book  put  away  for  another  month. 
Every  one  will  understand  the  value  of 
such  a  record  as  a  register  of  progress.* 
As  an  illustration  of  tho  manner  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  used,  I  will  give  a 
short  extract  from  the  *'  Recommenda- 
tions addressed  to  the  pupil,"  which  afe 
printed  inside  the  cover. 

Child,  this  book  is  delivered  to  yon  to  be 
the  companion  and  the  witness  of  yoor  work 
daring  the  whole  time  that  yon  are  to  pass  at 
school.  .  .  .  See  to  it  that  hereafter  you  may 
be  able  to  look  over  this  abridgment  of  yoor 
sohool-life  without  a  blush.  To  do  this  yon 
need  not  be  one  of  the  foremost  pupils  ;  the 
precise  advantage  of  this  copy-book  is  that  its 
aim  is  not  to  make  a  comparison  between  yon 
and  yoar  sohool-fellows,  but  to  compare  you 
with  your  suooessive  self.  The  question  is 
not  whether  you  are  more  intelligent,  cleverer, 
better  informed  than  this  or  that  pupil,  but 
whether  each  year,  each  month,  you  have  im- 
proved  upon  yourself.  .  .  .  Child,  think  be- 
sides of  this ;  we  do  not  work  for  ourselves 
alone  in  this  world,  we  work  for  others  also. 
Even  children,  without  thinking  of  it,  work 
for  their  country.  For  good  scholars  grow 
up  into  good  citizens.  If  you  employ  your 
young  years  wisely,  if  you  put  to  serious  use 
all  the  means  of  instruction  that  the  Bepub- 
lie  takes  care  to  offer  to  all  her  children,  you 
may  one  day  give  heuok  to  your  country  that 
which  your  country  is  now  doing  for  you. 
France  needs  industrious  and  good  people  ; 
you  may  be  one  of  these  if  you  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  it  now.  Do  not  waste  ^our  time,  for 
you  have  no  right  to  do  so.  The  idle  scholar 
does  a  wrong  to  himself  no  doubt,  but  above 
all  he  does  a  wrong  to  his  country.  If  jou 
are  passing  through  some  moment  of  vreak- 
ness  or  discouragement,  do  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  oast  down.  Say,  rather,  silently  in  your 
own  heart :  No,  I  will  not  be  one  of  the  use- 
less ones  of  the  earth,  ungrateful  to  my  fam- 
ily, ungrateful  to  France.  I  toUl  work,  I  voiU 
improve,  and  that  not  only  because  it  is  my 
interest,  but  because  it  is  my  duty. 

This  is  also  an  instance  of  that  constant 
appeal  to  patriotic  motives  which  seems 
to  pervade  French  education.  I  believe 
such  motives  do  actually  count  for  a  great 
deal  in  producing  the  high  average  of 
regular  attendance  which  is  so  noticeable 
in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  France, 
though  no  doubt  Mr.   Fitch  is  right  in 

*  An  exercise-book  of  a  similar  character, 
for  use  in  English  schools,  is  being  published 
by  Allman  and  Son. 
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pointing  out  the  marked  effect  in  this 
direction  of  the  livret,  or  fortnightly  re- 
port to  the  parents,  and  the  brevet  d^  etudes 
primaires,  or  leaving-certificate. 

The  regular  keeping  of  the  cahier  men- 
suel  is,  of  course,  a  pretty  severe  test,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are 
teachers  who.  regard  it  with  disfavor. 
The  Directress  of  the  Rue  Lacotdaire  was 
not  one  of  these  She  wiliingly  allowed 
me  to  look  through  the  monthly  copy- 
books of  an  entire  class,  but,  indeed,  the 
way  in  which  they  were  kept  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  any  school.  And  this 
was  in  a  district  so  poor,  that  it  can  only 
be  compared  to  those  unhappy  quarters  in 
our  own  towns,  where  whole  generations 
of  charitable  effort  seem,  as  it  were,  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  a  sea  of  poveity  and  to 
leave  no  trace,  except  in  momentary  relief 
to  individuals.  Paris  is  not  so  largo  as 
London,  and  the  outward  signs  of  squalor 
and  misery  seemed  less  apparent ;  but  the 
Directress  said  to  me  that,  if  I  had  time, 
she  could  have  taken  me  to  scenes  within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  that  would  have  made 
my  heart  ache.  It  was  a  comfort  to  re- 
member tliat  there  was  a  cantine^  so  that, 
if  many  of  the  children  that  I  saw  before 
me  had  come  to  school  hungry,  they 
would  at  any  rate  not  go  home  unfed. 

But  more  than  that,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  very  existence  of  such 
well-built  and  well-provided  school  build- 
ings must  have  a  civilizing  and  uphfting 
influence.  Nothing  seemed  neglected 
that  could  nlake  both  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers take  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  their 
school  ;  and  to  the  very  poor  how  few 
things  there  are  in  which  they  can  take 
either  pride  or  pleasure.  Everything  was 
in  perfect  repair  and  scrupulously  clean  ; 
none  of  the  proper  school-appliances  were 
wanting.  I  even  observed  that  here,  as 
in  the  other  Primary  Schools  visited  by 
me,  there  was  in  one  of  the  class-rooms  a 
book-case  containing  a  small  educational 
library  of  all  such  books  as  the  teaching- 
staff  were  at  all  likely  to  want  to  consult. 

The  next  day  M.  Martel  was  good 
enough  to  conduct  us  himself  to  the  £cole 
Sophie  Germain,  the  only  Ecole  Primaire 
Sup^rieure,  or  Iligher-Grade .  School  for 
Girls,  in  Paris.  In  France  the  two  grades 
of  Elementary  instruction  are  distinctly 
recognized  and  provided  for.  There  are, 
first,  the  children  of  parents  who  cannot 
as  a  rule  afford  to  prolong  the  period  of 


school-education  beyond  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  who  very  often  withdraw  both 
boys  and  girls  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
gin to  earn  their  own  living  at  the  mo- 
ment they  can  legally  do  so.  There  are, 
secondly,  the  children  of  parents  who  can 
afford  to  keep  their  children  at  school,  and 
are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  do  so,  up 
to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  even  sixteen.  For 
these  the  Higher-Grade  School  is  intended, 
offering  a  three  years*  course  which  begins 
after  the  certificate  of  Primary  Studies  has 
been  obtained. 

The  !£cole  Sophie  Germain, — like  the 
Lyc6es  the  Higher  Grade  School  has  a 
special  name  of  its  own — was  installed  in 
quarters  as  spacious  and  suitable  as  any 
London  High  School,  though  externally 
there  was  nothing  at  all  remarkable  about 
them,  except  that  the  Directress's  private 
room  was  larger  and  handsomer  than  we 
had  seen  before.  It  contained  what,  at 
first,  looked  to  me  like  a  great  many 
book-shelves,  but  I  soon  observed  that 
upon  these  shelves  were  ranged,  not  books, 
but  a  monotonous  an  ay  of  brown-backed 
portfolios  each  representing  a  record  of 
some  pupil's  work,  specimens,  papers, 
etc.  The  Directress  received  us  with 
great  kindness  and  cordiality  and  was  anx- 
ious to  let  us  see  and  hear  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but  expressed  much  regrei  that  we 
could  not  hear  any  lessons  given  for  it 
was  a  **  day  of  inter  rogatories."  **  We 
do  something  of  the  kind  about  once  a 
month,"  she  explained.  But  to  be  pres- 
ent at  these  interrogatories  was  in  itself 
something  new,  and  wo  were  soon  seated 
in  a  class-room  where  a  simple  viv&  voce 
examination  on  physiology  was  going  on, 
physiology,  be  it  observed,  of  the  simplest 
and  most  practical  kind.  One  of  the 
pupils  was  called  up  to  the  blackboard 
and  very  readily  drew  a  simple  diagram 
with  red  and  blue  chalk  showing  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  It  was  clear  that 
the  child  quite  understood  what  she  was 
about ;  she  even  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  a  clear  answer  to  a  question  intended 
to  elicit  the  connection  between  fresh  air 
and  a  healthful  circulation  ;  and  then  she 
completely  lost  her  head,  she  colored,  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  she  made  ran- 
dom shots  ;  and  a  second  pupil  whom  the 
teacher  called  up  was  equally  confused, 
though  she  too  showed  kno'>vledge. 
'*  And  they  are  two  of  my  best,"  mur- 
mured the  teacher  in  a  voice  of  disappoint- 
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ment.  '*  Bat  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  frightened,"  I  could  not  help 
saying, — and  frightened  they  certainly 
were.  I  believe  it  was  the  presence  of 
that  awf nl  personage  the  Inspecteur  66n^- 
rale.  or  else  it  was  his  presence  and  that 
of  the  foreign  lady  combined.  Be  seemed 
one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  was  their  own  particular  Inspect- 
or ;  but  certainly  both  children  and  teach- 
ers were  nervous  on  that  occasion,  though 
as  a  rule  I  used  to  wonder  at  the  presence 
of  mind  with  which  quite  long  replies 
would  be  given.  For  instance,  I  have  &een 
a  child  work  a  sum  on  the  blackboard,  ex- 
plaining every  step  of  the  process  as  she 
went  on  without  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment.* 

Nor  was  there  any  embarrassment  in 
the  next  class  that  we  entered,  where  an 
interro^tory  on  geography  was  in  prog- 
ress. The  method  was  so  new  to  me  that 
I  think  I  must  describe  it,  just  adding 
that  the  Directress  expressed  great  regret 
that  we  could  not  hear  a  geography  lesson 
given,  because  the  lady  who  taught  that 
subject  was  a  specially  able  person.  Well, 
she  had  a  note-book  containing  sketches 
of  the  lessons  given  during  the  last  term, 
and  from  these  she  had  written  headings 
on  a  number  of  slips  of  paper.  Each 
pupil  drew  one  of  these  slips  by  lot  and 
had  to  be  ready  to  treat  the  subject  marked 
upon  it.  Thus  one  pupil  had  drawn  *'  the 
Rhine,"  and  was  required  to  sketch  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  on  the  blackboard, 
marking  the  principal  tributaries,  and 
naming  the  most  important  towns.  An- 
other had  ''the  Vineyards  of  France,'' 
and  upon  a  blank  map  that  hung  against 
the  wall,  she  rapidly  pointed  out  the  vine- 
growing  districts.  A  third  bad  *'  Lace 
and  paper,'*  which  was  treated  in  the  same 
way.  The  carte  muette  is  in  constant  use 
in  French  schools,  and  I  ttiink  there  was 
alwavs  a  blank  map  of  France,  and  an- 
other of  the  world,  in  every  class-room 
that  [  entered.  The  outlines  are  indicated 
by  the  use  of  different  shades  of  black  and 
gray,  and  the  staring  white  outlines  which 
make  no  difference  between  land  and  sea 
are  avoided. 

At  the  top  of  the  building  was  a  very 
large  studio  lighted  from  the  roof,  in 
which  a  drawing-lesson  was  going  for- 
ward. In  another  pait  of  the  same  room 
I  noticed  several  rows  of  light  oblong 
tables.     These  I  was  told  were  for  lessons 


in  cutting  out,  as  the  elements  of  plain 
dressmaking  form  part  of  the  school 
-course.  Just  as  we  were  taking  our  leave 
I  noticed  quite  a  company  of  little  girls 
rubbing  away  at  a  glazed  partition,  which, 
I  was  told,  belonged  to  the  preau.  '  *  Oh 
no  !"  was  the  reply  to  my  inquiries, 
**  we  don't  depend  upon  the  pupils  for 
the  care  of  the  building.  What  you  see 
is  a  lesson  in  domestic  economy  ;  they 
are  learning  to  clean  windows." 

Pupils  come  from  far  and  near  to  the 
Ecole  Sophie  Germain.  It  is  an  excellent 
school,  and  full  to  oveiflowing,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  tliat  erelong  Paris  will 
possess  other  schools  of  the  same  kind, 
but  never  very  many,  never  so  many  as  if 
the  £coles  Professionelles,  or  Technical 
Schools  for  Girls,  had  not  been  devised. 
Of  these  there  are  now  six  in  Paris,  and 
the  one  that  I  visited  contained  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils.  There  will  always 
be  a  large  number  of  parents  who  desire 
for  their  girls  exactly  what  the  ^^cole  Pri- 
maire  Superienre  offers, — a  better  general 
education  than  can  possibly  be  attained  by 
those  who  have  to  leave  school  at  thir- 
teen ;  but  there  is  a  far  larger  class  for 
whom  better  professional  training  in  tech- 
nical work  is  kn  all-important  advantage. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Higher 
Grade  pupi.'s  from  going  on  to  an  Ecole 
Professionelle,  and  they  often  do,  though 
generally  speaking  the  pupils  of  the  £cole 
Professionelle  come  straight  from  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  ;  it  is,  however,  a  condition 
of  admission  that  pupils  must  either  bring 
with  them  their  orevet  d* Studes  primaires 
or  rnut*t  pass  an  entrance  examination  of 
equivalent  difficulty. 

The  full  title  of  the  School  is  L'^cole 
Professionelle  M^nagere,  and  a  certain 
course  of  fundamental  training  in  the  ele- 
ments of  domestic  usefulness  is  required 
from  all.  Afterward  the  pupils  special- 
ize, each  devoting  herself  entirely  to  some 
chosen  profession,  either  laundry- work, 
dressmaking,  embroidery,  millinery,  or 
cookery.  Skill  in  embroidery  is  a  special 
aptitude  in  many  French  women,  and  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  national 
or  local  gifts  for  any  particular  kind  of 
work  is  a  distinct  aim  of  the  training  given 
in  the  £coles  Professionelles. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  in  the  waiting- 
room  into  which  we  were  shown  was  a 
very  elegant  black  cashmere  dress,  beauti- 
fully embroidered  in  black  silk  and  beads. 
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The  pattern  had  been  designed,  and  the 
work  executed^  in  the  school.  And  of 
course  this  dress  was  an  ''  order,"  for  the 
£cole  Professionelle  executes  many  or- 
ders, bnt  only  for  ladies  who  do  not  mind 
waiting:  two  or  three  months  for  a  diess 
and  will  allow  the  ceremony  of  **  trying 
on"  to  be  treated  as  a  lesson  either  given 
or  received.  The  elements  of  the  art 
are,  however,  taught  on  busts  mounted  on 
stands. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  were  fortunate  or 
unlucky  in  chancing  upon  a  day  when 
neither  dressmaking  nor  embroidery  was 
in  actual  progress,  because  almost  all  the 
pupils  were  engaged  in  a  drawing-lesson, 
but  it  was  a  drawing-lesson  of  a  kind  that 
I  never  saw  before,  where  everything  that 
was  being  done  had  a  strictly  practical 
application.  The  embroiderers  were 
eitner  designing  patterns,  or  learning  to 
paint  flowers  and  butterflies  with  a  special 
view  to  the  requirements  of  their  art.  On 
one  table  lay  a  case  of  butterflies  from 
which  the  students  selected  for  themselves. 
A  much  larger  number  of  the  pupils  were 
engaged  in  drawing  and  painting  costumes 
and  millinery  from  models  specially  com- 
posed by  some  of  the  elder  pupils.  Theie 
were  at  least  a  dozen  miniature  busts 
mounted  on  stands  about  two  feet  high, 
each  of  which  supported  a  fashionable  cos- 
tume designed  and  made  up  in  the  right 
materials,  and  in  the  most  exact  and  com- 
plete manner.  On  other  stands  were 
knots  of  ribbon,  bonnets,  and  other  speci- 
mens of  millinery.  The  beginners  made 
their  drawings  in  pencil^  but  as  they  im- 
proved they  were  promoted  to  the  use  of 
color. 

In  the  spacious  kitchen  to  which  we 
were  afterward  conducted,  a  substantial 
mid-day  meal  was  being  prepared  consist- 
ing of  a  good  plain  soup,  roast  meat,  and 
haricot  beans.  For  this  each  pupil  pays 
twenty-five  centimes,  except  that  there  are 
certain  holders  of  scholarships  who  pay 
nothing  at  all.  In  a  smaller  kitchen,  or 
class-room,  a  little  group  of  eight  pupils 
were  receiving  a  lesson  in  more  advanced 
cookery,  and  at  the  moment  of  our  visit 
were  in  the  act  of  learning  to  make  a 
mayonnaise.  These  pupils  learn  not  only 
the  art  of  cooking,  but  the  business  of 
marketing.  A  certain  sum  is  allotted  for 
the  week's  work,  and  they  themselves  buy 
all  the  materials  they  need,  and  are  taught 


how  to  lay  out  the  money  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

I  believe  the  school  we  visited  was  the 
first  of  the  Ecoles  Professionelles  started 
in  Paris.  The  Directress  told  us  how  it 
originated  in  two  rooms,  attached  to  one 
of  the  Elementary  Schools  as  a  sort  of 
technical  department,  and  how  the  work 
prospered  and  developed  itself,  and  was 
oecoming  every  day  more  valued  and  more 
appreciated.  But  no  pupil  is  received 
who  has  not  already  acquired  something 
like  a  solid  foundation  of  Elementary 
knowledge ;  technical  instruction  is  to 
supplement,  not  to  supplant  the  general 
training  of  the  intelligence  in  the  Primary 
or  Higher  Grade  Schools.  In  the  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  indeed,  a  little  technical 
training  is  actually  given,  but  until  the 
certificate  of  Primary  studies  has  been  at- 
tained«  nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted, 
beyond  elementary  instruction  in  needle- 
work. 

This  sketch,  brief  as  it  is,  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  few  words  upon  that 
most  important  of  all  subjects,  religious 
instruction,  which  the  unhappy  operation 
of  religious  and  political  jealousies  ex- 
cludes from  the  school- programme, — not, 
alas,  in  France  only  !  *'  It  was  desired," 
writes  M.  Martel,  ''  that  the  schools  im- 
posed upon  children  of  all  religions  should, 
in  the  religious  poin(  of  view,  be  neuter, 
and,  without,  however,  excluding  from 
the  programme  of  instruction  in  morality, 
the  study  of  our  duty  toward  God,  it  was 
decided  that  the  religious  instruction 
should  in  future  be  given  by  the  minister 
of  each  form  of  worship  outside  the 
school-buildings.  To  this  intent  the  law 
of  March  the  28th,  1882,  has  decreed 
that  all  public  Elementary  Schools  are  to 
be  closed  one  day  in  every  week  besides 
Sunday."  {Legislation  et  Reglementation 
de  V Enseignemeni  Primaire^  1878-88.) 

The  Saturday  holiday,  or  half-holiday, 
seems  to  be  a  thing  unknown  in  France, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  above  regula- 
tion every  Thursday  is  regularly  set  apart 
as  the  day  of  religious  instruction,  with 
the  intention  of  affording  full  opportunity 
for  sending  the  children  to  be  catechised 
in  the  various  churches,  and  the  fact  that 
I  heard  this  day  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  jour  du  caUchisme  seemed  to|show  that 
instruction  of  this  kind  is  actually  given, 
and  regularly  attended.     I  regret  that  it 
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did  not  come  in  my  way  to  be  present,  ao 
that  I  can  give  no  report  of  the  method 
and  character  of  the  teachins^.  I  suppose 
only  a  practical  teacher  can  be  fally  aware 
of  the  almost  complete  aselessness  of  cate- 
chetical instrnction  that  is  given  to  large 
and  miscellaneous  masses  of  children  ; 
while,  if  the  teaching  is  to  be  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  evil  can  be  avoided  and  the 
pupils  separated  into  groups  according  to 
age  and  intelligence.  There  are  other 
criticisms  that  suggest  themselves  to  my 
mind,  but  I  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  con- 
sideration whether,  things  being  as  they 
are  in  France,  any  better  system  can  be 
shown  to  be  possible  just  now.  The  duty 
of  providing  for  religious  instruction  is 
certainly  recognized,  and  this  is  a  point  of 
far  higher  importance  than  the  adequacy 
or  inadequacy  of  the  present  plan.  In 
my  own  opinion  it  is  a  very  inadequate 
arrangement,  but  I  do  see  in  it  one  ad* 
vantage  which  may,  perhaps,  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  It  does  throw 
back  upon  the  parents  that  main  and  chief 
responsibility  for  their  children's  religious 
training  which  unquestionably  belongs  to 
them.  It  is  much  more  upon  the  home 
than  upon  the  school  that  the  question 
really  depends  whether  boys  and  girls  are 
to  be  brought  up  to  act  upon  religious 
principles  and  duly  grounded  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Christian  faith  and  duty  ;  and 


anything  that  tends  to  make  parents  feci 
this  more  deeply  may  lead  to  much  good. 

The  chief  point,  indeed,  in  which  the 
French  system  of  Elementary  Education 
struck  me  as  distinctly  superior  to  our 
own,  is  that  it  is  so  much  better  in  touch 
with  the  parents.  There*  is  a  constant  en- 
deavor to  keep  them  acquainted  with  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  their  children. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  their  interest 
and  co-operation  may  be  relied  upon  ;  the 
laws  relating  to  compulsory  attendance  aie 
carefully  explained  to  them  ;  the  manner 
in  which  these  laws  are  carried  out  appears 
to  be  far  less  vexatious  than  it  is  with  us  ; 
the  school-course  is  not  so  rigidly  tabu- 
lated,  and  the  items  are  not  calculated  at 
a  monetary  value,  but  every  parent  can 
clearly  understand  the  connection  between 
regular  attendance  and  the  brevet  d' etudes 
primaires  which  it  is  so  important 
that  his  child  should  obtain  ;  if  there  ia 
anything  he  does  not  understand  it  is  easy 
to  ask  for  an  explanation,  for  every  head- 
master or  head-mistress  has  a  regularly  ap- 
pointed time  for  receiving  visits  from 
parents. 

And  hero,  for  the  present,  I  must  break 
off,  only  beggins:  my  readers  to  remember 
that  this  sketch  has  no  pretensions  to  any 
higher  authority  than  that  of  a  simple 
record  of  the  impressions  of  a  very  short, 
though  very  interesting,  educational  joui- 
ney. — Macmillan^s  Magazine. 
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BY    ROBERT  FARQUHAR80N,   M.D. 


Wk  have  the  higbest  respect  for  the 
advocates  of  temperance  reform,  and  if 
they  are  sometimes  just  a  shade  super- 
saturated with  the  consciousness  of  supe- 
rior virtue,  they  are  generally  good  peo- 
ple, and  wish  others  to  be  the  same.  But 
mdications  are  in  the  air  that  they  may 
occasionally  push  their  zeal  beyond  the 
bounds  of  discretion,  and  bring  about  a 
reactive  tendency  which  may  damage  the 
cause.  It  must*  have  taken  a  good  deal 
of  provocation  to  make  an  advanced  and 
popular  writer  of  the  day  pen  these  words  : 
''  A  rabid  temperance  advocate,  for  the 
same  reason,  is  often  the  poorest  of  crea- 
tures, flourishing  on  a  single  virtue,  and 
quite  oblivious  that  his  temperance  is  mak- 

Kkw  Sbbhs.— Vol.  LYI.,  Ho.  2.  15 


ing  a  worse  man  of  him,  and  not  a  better.  ^^ 
The  force  of  this  condemnation  by  Pro- 
fessor   Drummond,    in    '^  The    Changed 
Life,"   depends  on  the  word  **  rabid,*' 
and  we  gladly  admit  that  those  who  have 
joined  a  crusade  against  one  of  the  woist 
enemies  of  the  human   race   are  usually 
penetrated  with  enthusiasm  for  the  success 
of  their  mission,  and  do  their  work  with 
all   due   charity  and  Christian   humility. 
And  when  we  consider  what  the  evils  aie- 
which  they  are  trying  to  overcome, — how 
excess  in  strong  drink  fills  our  prisons  an.d 
lunatic  asylums  and  hospitals  and  work- 
houses, and  sweeps  down  body  and  mind 
into  one   dark  abyss  of  ruin, — we    can 
hardly  blame  them  for  trying  to  snap  this- 
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devirs  chain  of  fascinating  indulgence, 
eren  at  tlie  expense  of  some  irritation  and 
nnpopularitj.  In  George  Craiksbank'a 
later  days  his  fiiends  used  to  get  occa- 
sional *^  rises*'  out  of  him  by  touching  up 
his  hobby-horse, — "  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  pass  *the  wine  f"  would  sing 
out  some  one  from  the  end  of  the  tabic. 
**  No  I''  roared  the  veteran,  **  1  will  not 
pass  the  accursed  thing  I"  Or,  it  might 
be,  *'  The  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  wine  with 
you,  Mr.  Cruikshank."  "  I  will  not  drink 
a  glass  of  wine  with  you,  but  I  will  be 
happy  to  eat  a  cheese-cake  with  you,"  he 
would  reply,  suiting  the  acti^tn  to  the 
word.  This  is  consistent  and  manly,  and 
commands  our  respect,  and  it  does  not  as- 
sume those  airs  of  superior  virtue  and 
Pharisaical  comment  which  no  less  strenu- 
ous advocates  of  temperance  occasionally 
assume.  When  we  tind  ministers  of  re- 
ligion gravely  meeting  in  oScial  conclave, 
and  ordaining  that  no  one  who  holds 
brewery  shares,  or  makes,  gives,  sells,  or 
uses  alcohol  in  any  form,  shall  remain  in 
communion  with  the  Church,  we  may  well 
mourn  over  the  **  rarity  of  Christian  'char- 
ity,*' and  the  tendency  which  the  most 
excellent  people  occasionally  show  to  run 
their  excellence  into  impractical  and  im- 
practicable grooves. 

Moderate  drinkers  might  endure  this, 
and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  kind, 
for  these  denunciations  are  levelled  against 
excess,  and  this  they  also  denounce  as 
heartily  as  the  most  intemperate  teetotaller 
that  ever  worked  a  pump-handle.  But 
when  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  are  turned 
round  upon  them — when  they  are  assured, 
with  an  air  of  complete  conviction,  that 
their  case  U  little  better  than  that  of  the 
staggering  sot ;  that  degeneiations  must 
spoil  their  tissues  later — if  not  sooner  ;  and 
that  they  are  treading  the  edge  of  a  slip- 
pery precipice,  down  which  they  must  in- 
evitably slide, — then  the  time  has  come 
to  turn  from  their  worm-like  attitude  of 
submission,  and  give  some  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them.  Wo  should  be  sorry 
to  say  a  word  that  could  chill  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  apostles  of  total  abstinence,  or 
lessen  the  effect  which  their  words  pro- 
duce ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  bound 
to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  shield,  and 
argue  in  favor  of  our  own  views  :  and  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  a  good  case  can  bo 
made  out  for  those  who  '*  take  a  little 
wine  for  their  stomachs'  sake,"  we  shall 


invite  them  to  sit  down  at  table  with  as, 
and  have  a  quiet  symposium  over  one  or 
two  of  your  columns.  But  let  us  first 
make  this  frank  admission  to  our  teetotal 
friends. 

Imagine,  if  we  can,  a  kind  of  mitigated 
millennium,  and  take  up  our  abode  for  a 
short  time  in  one  of  its  model  cities — a 
sort  of  judicious  mixture  of  Richardson's 
'*  Hygeia"  and  the  Utopian  town  wherein 
dwelt  the  dramatia  personce  of  *^  Looking 
Backward."  In  this  peaceful  abode  of 
health,  happiness,  and  virtue,  we  allow 
that  alcohol  would  neither  be  needed  nor 
desired.  What  would  be  the  charm  of 
nips  of  whiskey  or  glasses  of  beer  to 
these  arcadian  villagers,  who  are  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  who  have  money  enough 
to  meet  their  domestic  wants,  plenty  of 
work,  abundance  of  intellectual  pleasure, 
and  an  unclouded  old  age  free  from  care  f 
Why  should  a  man  who  never  sees  the 
face  of  tax-gatherer,  or  smells  a  bad  drain, 
or  pays  a  Christmas  bill — whose  children 
are  provided  for  by  the  State — who  is  free 
from  hurry  and  worry,  and  contentedly 
lives  his  full  hundred  years,  crave  for  any- 
thing more  stimulating  than  a  dip  out  of 
the  neilrest  well  ?  However  much  we 
should  prefer  a  life  of  this  kind — and  I 
strongly  suspect  that  some  of  us  would 
vote  for  continuity  in  this  wicked  old 
world,  with  all  its  imperfections — no  one 
is  likely  to  get  the  chance  of  trying  Uto- 
pia, and  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of 
our  -present  state  of  existence. 

As  an  eminent  physician  remarked, 
when  a  stump  orator  was  describing  the 
condition  of  two  geraniums,  one  of  which 
was  watered  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  ad- 
vertised its  virtuous  principles  by  an  ex- 
uberant freshness  of  blossom  and  leaf, 
while  the  second  became  an  involuntary 
toper,  and  had  been  dosed  with  alcohol 
into  premature  decay, — '*  Yes,  if  I  were 
a  geranium,  I  should  prefer  water.  But 
then  I  am  not  a  geranium."  The  nearer 
we  can  approach  to  the  healthy  existence 
of  a  plant,  or  a  wild  animal  in  its  piime, 
the  more  does  the  necessity  for  drink  di- 
minish away  to  a  vanishing-point.  Chil- 
dren and  young  people  up  to  manhood, 
under  normal  constitutional  conditions,  are 
far  better  without  any  ;  and  the  argument 
in  favor  of  its  habitual  use  tests  on  the 
specialties  of  the  highly  strung  and  un- 
natural mode  of  life  which  many  of  as  aie 
oblinred  to  lead.     We  must  take  ourselves 
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as  we  are,  artificial  products  of  an  artificial 
age,  often  depressed  and  worried,  eating 
bad  food  badly  cooked,  breathing  bad  air, 
and  crushed  down  by  money  difficulties. 
It  is  at  these  times,  when  responsibilities 
are  around  us,  and  the  troubles  of  the 
world  begin  to  close  in  over  our  heads, 
that  a  cheerinff  glass,  in  strict  moderation 
and  at  carefully  selected  times,  is  of  real 
use,  and  can  be  defended  both  by  physi- 
ology Hnd  common-sense. 

Under  what  conditions,  then,  should 
our  prescription  be  carried  out,  and  how 
can  wo  defend  a  practice  which  has  raised 
against  it  such  a  mass  of  plausible  reason- 
ing and  respectable  sentiment  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  directly  traverse 
the  arguments  of  our  opponents  against 
moderation,  because  they  are  founded  on 
a  total  mibconception  of  the  physiological 
action  of  alcohol.  Ck>mplex  and  antag- 
onistic as  these  often  are,  no  Jekylls  and 
Hydes  were  ever  more  sharply  contrasted 
than  two  sets  of  people  placed  at  either 
end  of  the  scale.  A  moderate  dose  has 
some  stimulant  effect,  and  may  send  up 
the  pulse  by  a  few  beats,  and  remove  the 
faintness  of  fatigue.  Generally  and  more 
beneficially,  however,  it  soothes  and  rests, 
and  brings  consoling  quiet  into  the  routine 
of  life.  But  when  the  quantity  is  in- 
creased, we  all  know  too  well  from  obser- 
vation, if  not  from  experience,  what  hap* 
pens.  The  skin  glows  ;  confusing  ideas 
flash  through  the  brain,  and  try  to  make 
themselves  heard  in  thickened  and  inco- 
herent speech  ;  the  gait  becomes  ataxic, 
and  to  staggering  succeeds  paralysis,  and 
to  excitement  comatose  sleep,  which  grad- 
ually deepens  into  apoplexy  and  death. 
What,  then,  are  the  limits  of  safety  in  the 
use  of  a  drug  which  can  thus  range  from 
a  harmless  stimulant  up  to  a  true  narcotic 
poison  f 

How  are  we  to  define  moderation  ? 
What  is  one  man's  meat  may  be  another's 
poison,  and  the  quantity  of  wine  or  spiiit 
which  can  reasonably  be  allowed  to  the 
first,  may  amount  to  intemperance  in  the 
second.  We  ar3  generally  told  that  two 
ounces  of  alcohol  or  its  equivalent  should 
not  be  exceeded  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  even  this  may  be  too  much 
for  some  people,  and  in  a  general  way  wo 
would  advise  every  one  with  sufficient  self- 
restraint  to  regulate  his  own  proper  quan- 
tity for  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  apparent  patterns  of  moderation  are 


really  the  victims  of  excess  in  a  small  way, 
because  they  sometimes  feel  depressed 
after  meals,  or  rise  in  the  morning  with  a 
dry  tongue,  or  a  headache,  or  a  general 
sensation  of  *^  seedincHS,"  to  use  their 
own  phrase.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
these  and  other  dyspeptic  troubles  so  in- 
variably follow  anything  in  the  way  of 
stimulant  that  it  has  to  be  given  up  alto* 
gether ;  and  this  is  just  one  of  those 
things  which  the  sufferer,  by  reflection 
and  observation,  and  the  process  of  reason- 
ing by  exclusion,  must  diagnose  for  him- 
self. 

Every  one,  speaking  generally,  must 
also  choose  the  kind  of  liquor  that  suits 
him  best.  Doctors  can  of  course  instruct 
him  what  to  do  when  he  is  ill,  or  conva* 
lescent,  or  when  they  know  the  specialties 
of  his  constitution  ;  but  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  man  himself  understands  the 
outs  and  ins  of  his  stomach,  and  can  ar* 
range  his  scheme  of  solid  and  liquid  diet 
to  conciliate  his  tyrant.  Thus  we  find 
that  while  beer  is  the  favorite  beverage  of 
many,  and  is  specially  believed  in  by  the 
workingman,  it  makes  some  of  ns  heavy 
and  unfit  for  work,  and  we  shake  our 
heads  sadly  when  we  see  it  on  the  table. 
Port  wine  suits  most  old  people,  and 
weakly  invalids  and  convalescents,  and 
withered  children  flourish  under  it ;  but 
the  gouty  man  knows  by  the  pricking  of 
his  toes  that  he  is  safer  out  of  the  room 
when  a  bottle  of  it  is  produced.  Bur- 
gundy is  the  king  of  wines,  and  feeds  the 
watery  blood  of  the  anaemic  with  red  cor- 
puscles, and  stills  the  craving  of  neuralgic 
nerves  for  stimulation  and  support ;  but  it 
seems  to  fill  the  veins  of  the  plethoric  al- 
most to  bursting,  and  sends  its  joyous 
tingling  right  down  to  the  finger  tips. 
Champagne,  which  is  invaluable  to  the 
weak  and  sinking,  and  the  very  pop  of 
whose  cork  seems  to  give  a  fresh  start  to 
conviviality,  sometimes  causes  sleepless 
nights,  and  at  others  makes  the  heart  beat 
uncomfortably,  and  irritates  the  mucous 
membranes.  The  stronger  alcoholic  wines 
often  cause  heartburn  and  headache  ;  and 
weak  spirits  and  water,  so  much  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty,  are  occasioually 
badly  borne  ;  and  the  fine  ethers  and  ma- 
tured saccharine  ingredients,  which  give 
old  wines  so  much  of  their  charm,  seem 
necessary  to  communicate  the  full  benefit 
of  stimulation  to  some  varieties  of  consti- 
tution.    Idiosyncrasy  here  plays  its  usually 
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mysterioQs  and  unexpected  part ;  and  as 
a  man  is  said  to  be  a  fool  or  a  physician 
at  forty,  we  may  expect  him  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  long  before  that  how  much 
he  should  drink,  and  what,  in  order  to 
keep  up  that  equable  balance  of  physio- 
logical function  which  goes  to  make  up 
sound  health. 

But  we  may  now  give  him  some  hints 
how  to  drink.  In  the  first  place,  lay  this 
down  as  a  rule  to  which  there  is  hardly 
any  exception,  that  alcohol  should  only 
be  taken  with  food,  and  preferably,  and 
if  possible  exclusively,  with  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day,  and  that  it  should  be 
diluted  as  far  as  palate  and  convenience 
will  allow.  The  reason  of  this  being, 
that  the  destructive  influence  of  strong 
drink  on  the  tissues  is  purely  physical, 
and  the  intimate  structure  of  some  of  our 
organs  is  hardened  and  compressed,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  anatomical  prep- 
arations which  furnish  the  shelves  of  our 
museums.  But  in  order  to  carry  this  out 
effectually,  not  only  is  prolonged  immer- 
sion and  soaking  required,  but  the  fluid 
itself  must  be  strongly  impregnated  with 
spirit.  It  is  worse  than  absurd  to  com- 
pare a  piece  of  dead  tissue  suspended  in 
pure  alcohol  with  a  corresponding  bit  of 
our  own  living  body  ;  for  not  only  are 
the  principles  of  vitality  and  nervous  func- 
tion elements  which  the  labelled  jar  does 
not  contain,  but  the  rapid  torrent  of  the 
circulation  whirls  the  blood  swiftly  round 
from  artery  to  vein,  and  the  soak  and  con- 
tact at  any  given  spot  must  be  momentary 
and  transient.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  actual  proportion  of  spirit  to  the  total 
mass  of  the  blood  must  be  trivial  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  moderation,  and 
the  blood  as  it  sweeps  round  on  its  cease- 
less flow  deposits  at  various  points  of  con- 
tact sundry  constituent  parts  of  the  spirit 
which  it  contains.  Thus,  oxidation  goes 
on  through  the  lungs  and  the  skin  ;  and 
the  liver  and  kidneys,  in  their  turn,  may 
take  part  in  converting  alcohol  into  other 
things,  which  account  for  its  almost  total 
disappearance,  and  which  entitles  it,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  to  rank  as  a  food.  It 
therefore  requires  no  more  explanation  to 
prove  that  we  should  do  our  drinking  in 
a  very  systematic  way.  Shun,  as  you 
would  the  Evil  One,  all  rash  nips  and  casual 
drinks  ;  let  no  sherries  and  brandies- and- 
sodas  between  meals  tempt  you  from  your 
rule,  but  mix  all  your  liquor  with  food,. 


which  shields  the  tissues  from  its  contact, 
and  aids  its  safe  dispersion  through  the 
circulation.  Then  either  take  weak 
wines,  or,  if  they  must  bo  stronger,  dilute 
copiously,  and  be  careful  to  correct  the 
acidity  of  some  of  the  more  highly  alco- 
holized beverages — which  interferes  with 
salivary  digestion — by  the  addition  of  any 
of  the  alkaline  waters  in  common  use. 
We  can  thus  ensure  that  the  tissues  shall 
be  bathed  with  a  solution  of  alcohol  so 
weak  and  so  little  continuous  as  to  bo  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  give  a  scientific  denial 
to  the  oft-repeated  assertion  of  temper- 
ance reformers  of  the  more  '*  rabid"  class, 
that  moderation  in  its  physical  effects  is 
only  one  degree  less  hurtful  than  excess. 
But,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  an  occa- 
sional alcohol  fast,  and  to  give  it  up  alto- 
gether for  a  day  or  two  from  time  to  time. 
In  this  way  we  can  ensure  that  the  blood 
is  periodically  and  thoroughly  cleared 
from  an  abnormal  ingredient,  which  is 
known  to  be  very  quickly  removed  by 
oxidation  and  elimination,  and  the  slight- 
est risk  of  saturation  and  injury  is  thus 
most  effectually  prevented. 

But  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this 
salutary  rule  of  restricting  our  alcoholic 
consumption  to  meal-times.  A  man  has 
been  wet  through,  or  thoroughly  chilled, 
and  comes  home  cold  and  shivering.  A 
smart  little  nip,  taken  at  once,  will  whip 
up  his  heart,  relax  the  vessels  of  the  skin, 
take  off  the  spasm  of  congestion^  and  send 
a  warm  glow  through  him  from  end  to 
end  ;  and  although  exact  science  tells  us 
that  this  feeling  of  heat  is  rather  apparent 
than  real,  it  is  actually  felt,  because  the 
warm  blood  fiashes  freely  through  the 
surface-vessels,  and  then  returns  to  stoke 
up  the  internal  organs,  and  light  a  tem- 
porary fire  which  will  probably  prevent  the 
dangers  from  chill.  Or  again^  when  a 
weak  or  over-tired  man  comes  back  from 
his  work,  and  sits  down  to  dinner  without 
much  restful  pause,  a  little  preliminary 
stimulant  will  restore  his  lost  nervous  en- 
ergy, and  help  him  to  enjoy  and  digest 
bis  meal.  Thus  we  see  that  in  tropical 
climates  like  India,  sherry  and  bitters  or 
milk-punch  are  usually  handed  round  be- 
fore the  first  course,  and  the  custom  is 
quite  defensible.  For  heat  is  lowering, 
work  goes  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
and  when  the  dinner-table  is  reached,  the 
vital  force  is  running  down,  and  a  ''  square 
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meal"  is  looked  at  with  disgust.  Bat 
when  the  petit  verre  has  been  tossed  off, 
the  vessels  of  the  stomach  begin  to  fiil^ 
the  month  moistens,  gastric  juice  is  secret- 
ed when  the  additional  stimulus  of  food 
arrives,  and  then  *'  good  digestion  waits 
on  appetite."  And  finally,  there  can  be 
''no  possible  shadow  of  doubt*'  that 
weakly  and  old  people  are  often  the  bet- 
ter for  a  night-cap.  A  glass  of  whiskey- 
and-water,  hot  or  cold,  sets  them  to  sleep, 
and  gives  fuel  to  the  flagfiring  fires  of 
life  ;  and  in  this  way  we  firmly  believe 
that  judicious  stimulation  directly  predis- 
poses to  longevity.  All  the  most  healthy 
veterans  whom  we  have  known  take  some 
wine  or  spirit ;  and  Professor  Sir  G. 
Humphrey's  interesting  record  of  centena- 
rians gives  a  decided  majority  to  the 
drinkers  over  the  total  abstainers. 

Taking  now  the  various  actions  of  alco- 
hoi  $eriatim,  popular  attention  is  generally 
first  attracted  to  its  stimulant  propensities. 
The  beneficial  influence  which  it  exeits  in 
disease  is  partly  duo  to  this  ;  and  every 
medical  man  knows  that,  under  certain 
definite  conditions  of  depression,  or  oven 
of  fictitious  excitement,  it  acts  like  a 
charm.  The  heart  steadies  and  strength- 
ens, the  dry  tongue  gathers  moisture,  the 
dull  stupefied  look  of  fever  clears  away, 
delirium  subsides,  and  the  crisis  is  over. 
And  in  other  widely  varying  states  of 
deviation  from  health,  its  power  is  equally 
obvious.  The  feebleness  of  convalescence, 
the  dreary  dulness  of  dyspepsia,  the  acute- 
ness  of  neuralgic  pain,  all  give  way  to 
this  patent  charmer ;  and  if  habits  of 
self-indulgence  too  often  follow  the  relief 
thus  obtained,  this  is  only  because  the 
drug  has  been  loosely  used,  and  should  be 
prescribed  with  caution. 

Dr.  Mortimer  Granville  asserts  that  re- 
covery from  acute  illness  was  more  sure 
and  rapid  in  the  past  drinking  days  than 
now.  This  recalls  an  ancient  controversy 
about  the  change  of  type  in  disease,  in 
which  Christison  and  Bennett  took  part ; 
and  we  do  not  know  that  any  materials 
exist  for  settling  the  question,  nor  can  a 
temperance  hospital  do  much  nowadays  to 
clear  up  our  doubts.  In  the  old  drench- 
ing times  of  Tod,  when  patients  used  to 
get  their  bottle  of  brandy  in  the  twenty- 
foar  hours,  a  comparison  of  the  kind 
woald  have  been  of  extreme  value  ;  but 
the  routine  treatment  of  inflammation  by 
alcohol  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and,  as 


a  rule,  we  merely  look  out  for  special 
symptoms  and  complications,  and  meet 
them  as  they  arise.  But  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion,  let  roe  quote  Bmde- 
nell  Carter,  who  quotes  Dr.  Braun  of  Mos- 
cow, who  says  that  he  had  45  per  cent  of 
bad  cases  after  eye  operations  among  the 
peasants  until  he  gave  them  wine  or 
brandy,  when  the  percentage  fell  to  6  per 
cent.  In  the  sudden  collapse  of  fainting 
or  snake-bite,  or  when  any  one  is  called 
on  to  make  a  violent  physical  effort  almost 
beyond  his  powers,  alcohol  again  shows 
its  power.  Swiss  guides  well  know  the 
help  that  a  mouthful  or  two  of  white  wine 
gives  them  ;  and  I  remember  an  incident 
on  the  Alps,  where  a  timely  stimulant 
probably  saved  three  lives.  We  were 
rashly  struggling  up  an  ice-slope  without 
guides,  and  the  first  man  on  the  rope,  an 
experienced  mountaineer,  vigorously  cut 
steps,  while  we  shivered  in  our  places, 
dodging  the  falling  chips,  and  trying  to 
feel  brave  and  happy.  Suddenly  the 
sound  of  the  axe  stopped,  and  a  voice  fell 
clear  and  sharp  from  aloft,  ^*  Brandy  at 
once,  or  I  can't  go  on  !"  Luckily  we 
had  it,  and  a  sip  or  two  set  him  right ; 
but  as  he  told  us  afterward,  so  overpower- 
ing was  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  that  he 
could  hardly  have  raised  his  arm,  or  even 
remained  much  longer  in  his  place,  with- 
out the  stimulant,  which  fortunately  was 
at  hand.  As  we  were  at  the  moment 
half-way  up  a  perpendicular  wall  nearly 
200  feet  high,  with  little  but  a  nairow 
ledge  to  protect  us  from  a  frightful  preci- 
pice below,  I  invite  your  readers  to  picture 
for  themselves  what  the  consequences  of 
an  accident  would  have  been. 

To  its  stimulant  action  also  belongs  the 
good  which  alcohol  may  do  to  the  proc- 
ess of  digestion.  Not  only  does  it  quick- 
en the  desire  for  food,  but  in  strict  mod- 
eration it  increases  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  and  promotes  those  churning  move- 
ments of  tne  stomach  which  are  necessary 
for  nutrition  and  assimilation.  The  ac- 
cient  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  qualify 
their  complicated  ccsna  with  deep  draughts 
of  Falemian  or  other  wines  ;  and  it  is 
dif!!cu1t  to  see  how  wo  of  modern  times 
could  support  the  gigantic  meals  which 
luxurious  custom  provides  without  an  ap- 
propriate allowance  of  stimulant.  We 
were  struck  by  the  remark  of  a  coroner, 
who  .was  certifying  the  cause  of  death  in 
an  aged  female  pauper  some  years  ago. 
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She  had  apparently  died  from  syncope, 
following  a  debauch  on  Christmas  fare  : 
and  it  seems  that  the  allowance  of  beer 
provided  on  these  festive  occasions  had 
been  stopped.  And,  in  commenting  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  cause,  the  coroner 
pointed  out  that  a  little  stimulant  would 
have  helped  the  stomach  to  do  its  work, 
and  that  her  usual  beer  would  have  pre- 
vented her  from  being  choked  by  her  ain- 
ner.  And  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  was 
right. 

"  Take  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's 
sake,''  then,  is  a  precept  which  unites 
Biblical  authority  with  sound  physiology  ; 
but  we  are  now  prepared  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  show  that  alcohol  has  itself 
every  right  to  be  called  a  food.  We  can 
prove  it  in  this  way.  A  certain  amount 
of  alcohol  enters  the  body,  and  hardly 
any,  if  any,  can  be  shown  to  leave  it  un- 
changed :  what,  then,  becomes  of  it  ? 
Science  gives  the  reply.  Within  the  or- 
ganism it  is  used  up,  consumed,  or  oxi- 
dized, thereby  developing  vital  force  and 
heat,  and  interfering  so  far  with  the  oxi- 
dation of  other  substances  as  to  lessen 
tissue-waste,  and  make  nourishment  go 
further,  so  as  to  be  not  only  a  food  but  a 
food-saving  substance.  This  is  clear  and 
definite  enough  and  admits  of  no  denial, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  common  observa- 
tion. We  do  not  need  a  professional 
diploma  to  remember  cases,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  extremes  of  life,  where  wine 
and  spirit  seemed  to  enable  an  utteily  in- 
su6Scient  dietary  to  keep  people  alive. 
Conbumptive  boys  in  particular  will  sub- 
%Ui  on  port  wine  long  after  the  power  of 
digesting  nourisbmet  t  is  practically  sus- 
pended ;  and  Dr.  Wilks,  in  a  most  inter- 
esting paper, '^^  sh}s  :  **  I  must  now  allude 
to  the  very  striking  and  remarkable  effect 
of  alcohol  on  wasted  children,  the  neatest 
approach  to  a  proof  that  alcohol  is  nutri- 
tive. It  was  many  years  ago  that  I  fomid 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  brandy  had  a  very 
remarkable  restorative  effect  in  the  case  of 
atrophied  children,  and  I  therefore  intro- 
duced it  as  a  medicine  into  the  pharmaco- 
peia nf  the  Infirmary  for  Children,  Water- 
loo Road."  And,  to  quote  again  from 
the  same  sagacious  observer  :  '^  Among 
some  notes  I  have  the  case  of  a  man  at 
fifty  and  long  intemperate.     He  took  a 

*  A  Disouesion  on  the  Effeots  of  Alcohol,  by 
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pint  of  brandy  a-dav,  no  meat,  and  very 
little  of  anything  else.  A  woman  aged 
sixty- four  had  been  intemperate  for  thirty 
years  :  she  took  a  pint  of  gin  daily  ;  she 
ate  no  food  but  an  occasional  biscuit.  I 
think  it  is  Anstie  who  gives  the  history  of 
a  man  who  for  twenty  years  took  a  bottle 
of  gin  daily,  with  a  piece  of  bread  the 
size  of  his  fin&cer,  ana  he  was  thin,  but 
not  emaciated." 

Intimately  bound  up  with  the  stimulant 
effects  of  alcohol  is  the  power  which  it 
undoubtedly  possesses  of  promoting  con- 
viviality ;  ana  although  this  has  its  good 
and  its  bad  side,  we  hold  that  the  good 
prevails,  as  laid  down  in  the  Scriptntal 
maxim  that  ^'  a  little  wine  maketh  glad 
the  heart  of  man."  Hospitality  is  a  vir- 
tue that  reaches  its  highest  development 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  we  doubt  if  for- 
eigners really  undei stand  or  appreciate  the 
heavy  meal- giving  which  foims  the  chief 
conventional  part  of  its  exercise.  From 
the  stiff  dinner-party  of  twenty  covers 
down  to  the  joyous  little  supper  after  the 
theatre,  there  are  several  gradations  ;  but 
one  and  all  are  lit  up  by  the  warm  tints 
of  rosy  wine,  and  the  beaded  bubbles 
winking  at  the  brim  introduce  people  to 
one  another  far  more  effectually  than  the 
formal  words  of  the  host.  How  dead  and 
dull  the  mauvaia  quart  d'heure  of  prelim- 
inary waiting  in  the  drawing-room  seems  I 
How  chilly  we  all  are,  how  stiff,  how  for- 
mal !  Friends  have  little  to  say  to  one 
another ;  strangers  are  froicn  up  into 
English  ice  ;  and  solemnly  and  sadly  the 
procession  moves  away.  During  soup 
conversation  fiags,  and  fish  and  hock  do 
not  infuse  much  gayety  into  the  depressed 
guests.  But  suddenly  a  pop  is  heard  ; 
relief  is  at  hand,  and  soon  tne  creaming 
sparkling  champagne  overflows  its  neck, 
and  foams  into  the  glass,  and  a  general 
thaw  takes  place.  Tongues  unloose  and 
wag  briskly,  the  most  silent  grow  loqua- 
cious, and  the  talkative  sharpen  up  in 
point  and  brilliancy  ;  and  when  at  last  the 
confused  babel  of  sound,  so  dfar  to  the 
ear  of  a  hostess,  fills  the  air,  she  begins 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  she  knows  that 
the  party  is  faved. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  been  to  a  teetotal 
banquet,  and  observed  the  solemn  frigid* 
ity,  the  subdued  tones,  the  voracious  feed- 
ing, and  the  evident  desire  to  get  it  all 
over  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  escape  to 
smoke  or  drink  coffee,  or  pick  up  excite- 
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inent  in  some  other  way  ?  or  have  you 
observed,  when  one  or  two  abstainers 
make  part  of  a  general  company,  how 
dreary  and  depressed  tbey  often  seem,  as 
flat  as  the  cold  water  which  they  meta- 
phorically throw  on  their  neighbors  f  We 
remember  an  old  friend — a  convivial  sol- 
dier, of  a  florid  and  jovial  type — who  had 
a  carious  habit  of  keeping  Lent  by  cutting 
off  his  grog.  Daring  the  entire  fotty 
days  he  woald  drink  nothing  stronger 
than  water ;  and  toward  the  end  of  one 
of  these  faats  he  came  to  dine  with  me. 
Oh,  what  a  falling  off  theie  I  His  ruddy 
face  was  pale  as  nature  would  allow  ;  his 
rich  voice  was  subdued,  and  his  spit  its 
were  diluted  down  to  zero  ;  he  sat  dull 
and  listless  and  silent,  and  passed  the  bot- 
tle with  a  wistful  look,  which  said,  quite 
as  plainly  as  any  words,  '*  We  shall  meet 
again  before  long."  tinder  a  dispensa- 
tion of  total  prohibition  conviviality  would 
be  impossible,  and  hospitality  would  lose 
some  of  its  charm,  and  we  do  not  think 
we  go  too  far  in  saying  that  some  of  the 
richness  and  roundness  and  fulness  of  life 
would  be  lost. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  rigid  moralist 
tells  us  in  reply,  that  conriviality  is  no 
necessity  of  life,  that  it  is  surrounded 
with  temptation,  and  that  many  people 
lose  their  time  and  money  and  health  in 
its  company.  But  we  need  amusement  of 
some  kind  :  all  work  and  no  play  only 
leads  to  dulness  and  premature  decay  ; 
and  now  that  public  opinion  has  pot  its 
foot  down  firmly  on  excess,  we  may 
safely  argue  in  favor  of  a  little  wine  as  a 
mellower  and  sweetener  of  existence,  and 
a  help  to  good-fellowship.  Poui -bottle 
men  and  boosy  judges,  ana  soaking  gentle- 
men and  neckcloth-loosers,  are  now,  hap- 
pily, things  of  the  past ;  but  it  seems  to 
do  us  good  to  read  about  them,  and  to 
see  the  rich  warm  tints  of  the  old  drinking 
times  set  below  our  more  decorous  hori- 
zon. The  days  of  sour-faced  Puritanism 
were  not  long  in  England  ;  and  when  the 
pendulum  had  swung  to  the  other  extreme 
in  the  joyous  revelries  of  the  early  Stew- 
arts, it  vibrated  soberly  down  into  a  judi- 
cial attitude  of  half-way  equilibrium, 
where  it  seems  likely  to  remain.  And  if 
we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  much 
genial  social  intercourse  on  lemonade  or 
Apollioaris  water,  still  less  could  we  rec- 
ognize some  of  our  literary  heroes  apart 
from  their  convivial  pleasures.     We  may 


be  certain  that  Coleridge  and  Lamb  did 
not  toil  up  Hainpstead  flill  to  drink  water 
at  the  Salutation  and  Cat ;  and  the  merry 
coffee-housing  of  the  club  was  mellowed 
by  potations  which  ftimulated  the  talk  of 
Burke  and  Goldsmith,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Reynolds,  and  might  have  even 
softened  the  controversial  acrimony  of 
Ursa  Major  himself,  if  he  could  onlj  have 
kept  within  the  limits  of  modciation. 
And,  coming  down  to  later  dajs,  we  see 
Dickens  and  Forster,  and  Stantield  and 
Macliso,  at  their  esrly  dinners  before  the 
play,  or  at  their  suppers  after  the  curtain 
fell,  and  we  know  that  there  was  just 
enough  liquor  among  them  to  warm  but 
not  heat,  and  to  set  their  tongues  going 
with  free  but  decorous  elasticity.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  cheery  little  banquets, 
where  the  strictest  moderation  was  re- 
corded in  his  *'  Journal,"  were  full  of 
mirth  and  good-fellowship ;  and  is  it 
likely  that  soda-water  would  have  been 
equally  successful  in  bringing  out  the  l>est 
points  of  the  guests,  and  in  fusing  them 
all  into  a  harmonious  whole  ?  And  if  we 
come  to  read  the  history  of  our  best  au- 
thors in  prose  and  verse,  we  will  find  how 
much  of  what  they  have  written  is  in 
praise  of,  or  inspired  by,  the  '*  barley^ 
bree."  Shakespeare,  we  know,  was  no 
ascetic,  and  has  even  been  accused  of 
hastening  his  death  by  excess  ;  and  does 
it  seem  probable  that  his  unique  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  could  have  been  ac- 
quired on  water  alone  ?  Burns's  faults 
are  too  well  known,  and  sometimes  too 
freely  denounced  bv  the  **  unco  guid  ;" 
but  although  he  might  have  been  a  better 
man  if  he  had  confined  his  potations  to 
gingpr-ale,  would  he  have  been  as  good  a 
poet  ?  It  is  very  certain  than  Byron  did 
not  write  *'  Don  Juan"  in  his  vinegar 
days.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  Lake 
poets  derived  their  dietetic  inspiration 
from  the  medium  near  which  they  lived  ; 
and  when  we  look  along  the  whole  range 
of  literary  history,  we  doubt  if  the  record 
of  any  genius  can  be  found  who  stormed 
Parnassus  with  a  blue  ribbon  in  his  button- 
hole. We  could  fill  a  good-sized  volume 
with  verses  in  praise  of  strong  drink,  and 
might  label  it  ^'  Alcohol  with  the  poets  ;" 
and  we  challenge  the  other  side  to  produce 
more  than  a  meagre  pamphlet,  if  their 
material  can  be  stretched  even  so  far  as 
that.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  bow 
far  the  divine  afflatus  has  blown  up  any 
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water-drinker  into  fame  throngh  praiae  of 
his  favorite  beverage,  or  in  bow  far  the 
quotations  which  spring  to  our  pen,  from 
Horace  down  to  Tennyson,  can  oe  capped 
by  those  who  make  gentle  revelry  by  the 
fireside  over  a  muffin  and  a  cnp  of  tea. 

But  alcohol  is  also  a  sedative,  and  in 
this  way  it  does  most  good,  and  furnishes 
us  with  our  best  arguments.  A  glass  or 
two  of  wine  makes  a  man  quiet  and  con- 
tented, at  peace  with  himself  and  the 
world,  inclined  to  forget  his  troubles,  and 
to  look  on  the  blight  side  of  things.  It 
is  as  an  anaesthetic  to  the  nervous  system 
that  its  beneficial  effects  are  most  plainly 
seen  ;  for  the  angry  man  forget>«  his  wrath, 
the  married  man  makes  light  of  his  cares, 
and  the  despairing  wretch,  who  has  flung 
away  all  his  chances,  spends  his  last  penny 
in  a  glass  of  gin,  and  forthwith  lays  down 
all  his  woes  on  the  shelf  of  oblivion.  If 
you  have  lost  your  friend,  or  your  money, 
or  your  character, — if  the  black  dog  of 
depression  has  got  you  by  the  throat,  will 
not  a  cheering  cup  give  a  peep  at  the 
silver  lining  of  the  cloud,  and  clear  away 
the  mist  that  is  gathering  round  the  hill^ 
tops,  as  Wilks  puts  it  ?  The  great  fact  to 
remember  about  alcohol  is  its  lowering  the 
function  of  the  nervous  svetem,  by  which 
it  gives  repose  to  the  body  and  a  quietus 
to  the  mind,  or,  as  some  say,  to  the  con- 
science. It  is  to  produce  these  effects 
that  it  is  taken  by  the  multitude. 
'*  When  I  do  recommend  a  little  wine  or 
spirits  daily,  it  is  usually  to  quiet  a  per- 
turbed nervous  system"  (Wilks^. 

That,  then,  is  the  keystone  of  its  action 
— it  quiets,  soothes,  rests.  We  some- 
times meet  teetotallers  who  would  be  much 
the  better  for  such  a  sedative.  Now  and 
then  they  look  hunted  and  overdone,  as 
though  consumed  by  a  feveiish  activity, 
which  makes  them  take  too  much  out  of 
their  nervous  systems,  and  age  rapidly. 
A  glass  of  wine  would  have  a  restraining 
or  **  inhibitory"  influence,  and  would  let 
them  do  sounder  because  less  spasmodic 
work.  The  want  of  a  little  stimulant  at 
meal-times  often  makes  them  ffross  and 
unwholesome  feeders,  revelling  in  fat  and 
oil  and  sweets  ;  and  we  hope  we  are  not 
libelling  worthy  folk  when  we  observe 
that  they  sometimes  throw  back  to  for- 
bidden pleasures  by  taking  a  brandy- 
cherry  or  two,  or  a  dip  into  a  tipsy-cake. 
Their  intemperance  in  the  use  of  tea  and 
coffee  is  well  known,  and  we  hope  that 


some  day  competent  scientific  authority 
will  point  out  the  evils  which  a  strong 
poison  taken  too  freely,  even  in  large  dilu- 
tion, may  do  to  the  human  race. 

The  sedative  action  on  nervous  function 
explains  why  alcohol  should  be  avoided 
by  those  who  are  undergoing,  or  about  to 
undergo,  violent  and  continuous  physical 
exercise.  Navvies,  agricultural  laborers, 
soldiers  on  campaign,  arctic  voyagers,  and 
professional  athletes,  all  agree  in  the  ad- 
vice that  during  the  piriod  of  actual  exer- 
tion no  strong  drink  should  be  taken. 
But  the  belief  is  equally  unanimous  that, 
when  the  day's  work  is  over,  a  little  alco- 
hol soothes  and  refreshes,  improves  the 
appetite  and  digestion,  and,  by  removing 
the  restlessness  of  fatigue,  it  invites  sleep^ 
and  lessens  wear  and  tear. 

We  may  sum  up  this  section  of  our 
argument  by  quoting  Dumas  fils,  as  quoted 
by  Wilks : — 

"  The  man  drinks  because  it  makes  him 
cbeerf al,  and  gives  him  forgetf alness  or  sleep. 
Who  would  not  wish  to  forget  the  evil  whioh 
be  has  done,  or  the  evil  done  to  him  by 
others !  Those  persons  who  have  bad  a  happy 
life  and  do  not  reflect,  find  a  glass  of  wine  or 
a  pipe  a  pleasant  companion  or  trusty  friend. 
They  have  bad  some  disquietude,  or  a  troubled 
conscience,  and  the  glass  or  the  pipe  put  them 
into  an  agreeable  frame  of  mind,  and  modifies 
the  cause  and  color  of  their  ideas,  and  may 
even  give  them  imagination,  eloquence,  cour- 
age. The  priest  may  in  vain  promise  eternity, 
or  the  philosopher  in  vain  counsel  imagina- 
tion ;  but  the  little  glass  of  erne  de  vie  that 
burns,  or  the  little  packet  of  herb  which  ig- 
niten,  proonres  for  bim  at  once,  without  bia 
making  the  least  effort,  what  the  one  prom- 
ises and  the  other  oonnsels  bim  to  do.  It  is 
not  complete  felicity,  nor  absolute  forgetfnl- 
neas,  but  it  is  the  dolling  of  thought,  the  ob- 
scuration of  consciousness-  -a  mental  lethargy, 
before  which  realities  continue  to  move  with- 
out ceasing.  Animals  are  happy,  for  they  do 
not  think  at  all.  This  is  the  depth  of  hia 
reasoning  and  the  oonolasion  of  his  philoso- 

pby." 

Our  next  argument  is  a  two-edged  one, 
but  the  sharpest  side  is  turned  to  our  op- 
ponents. We  say  that  people  should  be 
allowed  to  drink  moderately,  because  they 
like  it  Yes  ;  but  is  not  this  a  reveisal 
of  all  morality  and  order,  to  preach  tho- 
doctrine  that  every  man  may  be  an  abso* 
lutely  free  agent,  and  make  his  laws  as  he 
goes  alon^r  ?  Coercion  is  required  when 
individual  liberty  overlaps  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  others,  and  drunkards  must 
be  shut  up  when  they  become  dangerous 
to  themselves  or  their  neighbors.     But  to 
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tell  A  peacefal  workiof^maiiy  who  takes 
his  glass  of  beer  with  his  dinner  and  feels 
the  bettor  for  it,  that  ho  most  have  no 
more  cakes  and  ale,  because  somebody 
else  cannot  stand  a  glass  of  gin,  would  be 
tyranny  unworthy  of  a  civilized  country. 
This  is  just  how  the  matter  stands.  A 
large  section  of  the  community  partake 
moderately  of  stimulant,  and  feel  that  it 
does  them  good,  they  cannot  explain  why  ; 
but  they  know  perfectly  well  toat  if  they 
leave  it  oS  altogether  they  decline  in 
health,  and  seem  to  live  less  happy  lives. 
This  is  all  that  the  argument  amounts  to, 
and  we  must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth  ; 
but  it  is  backed  up  by  the  universal  crav- 
ing of  every  tribe  of  people,  be  they  sav- 
age or  cultivated,  for  something  in  the 
way  of  stimulant  or  sedative.  Kava^ 
opium,  arrack,  bang,  coffee,  tobacco, 
something  that  will  excite  or  soothe,  is  in 
universal  use  all  over  the  world  ;  and 
where  civilization  comes  in  is  to  refine  the 
quality  of  our  drinks,  to  increase  their 
variety,  and  to  restrict  their  consumption 
within  sober  limits.  But  the  taste  for 
alcohol  is  not  confined  to  human  beings. 
Animals  take  very  kindly  to  it,  and  a  little 
practice  makes  them  confirmed  topers. 
We  have  never  met  a  dog  that  could  re- 
sist bread  soaked  in  beer  ;  and  Richardson 
tells  us  of  a  cat  that  was  taught  by  some 
children  to  drink  wine.  ''  She  would 
amuse  a  company  by  taking  her  share  of 
old  port,  and  becoming  fiist  excited,  and 
Tery  stupid,  unsteady,  and  sleepy."  The 
poor  beast  became  dropsical  and  died  of 
fiver  disease ;  but  then  it  had  been 
drenched  with  drink  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  moderation,  and  the  usual  results  fol- 
lowed. Richardson  also  tells  us  of  how  he 
was  driving  near  Canterbury,  when  the 
horse  stopped  short  at  a  public-house. 
*'  I  asked  the  driver  what  that  was  for. 
*  The  horse,'  said  he,  '  always  stops  here 
for  his  beer  ;  he  wouldn't  go  by  on  no 
account.  Yon  couldn't  whip  him  by,  sir, 
till  he  has  had  his  beer.  His  former  mas- 
ter taught  him  to  drink  beer,  and  invari- 
ably treated  him  to  it,  and  here  he'll  stop 
till  he  gets  it.'  It  was  the  fact — a  large 
tankard  of  beer  was  brought  out  for  that 
horse,  and  he  disposed  of  the  fluid  with 
as  much  relish  as  his  master,  and  then 
went  his  way."  And  then  forecasting 
the  future  of  the  animal  race,  when  the 
''  alcoholic  constitution  shall  have   been 


generally  introduced,"   he    goes    on    to 

say  : — 

"  There  will  be  new  raoes  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals and  breeds  nnapproaohable.  What 
shorthorns  we  shall  then  have,  what  horses 
will  mn  for  the  Derby,  what  honnds  pursae 
the  flying  reynard,  what  trustworthy  carrier- 
pigeoDS  Uiere  will  be  I  How  much  more  faith- 
foUy  and  steadily  the  dog  will  serve  his  mas- 
ter! What  fine  pathologioal  oats,  dropsical 
and  drowsy,  will  pnrr  on  the  hearth -rags ! 
What  bntoher's  meat  will  hang  up  in  the 
shambles !  How  the  lions  will  roar,  and  the 
monkeys  gabble  and  chastise  their  better 
halves  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  travelling 
menageries !" 

Alcohol,  no  doubt,  is  an  acquired  taste  ; 
but  all  vaiieties  of  the  animal  creation 
quickly  acquire  it,  and  those  who  are  not 
forbidden  W  their  religion  to  touch  the 
^'  accursed  thing,"  soon  find  out  for  them- 
selves how  to  extract  it  from  root  of  herb. 
And  many  of  those  who  have  no  scientific 
knowledge,  when  asked  why  they  drink, 
cannot  give  any  other  answer  than  that 
they  like  it,  and  it  does  them  good.  We 
all  remember  the  old  Scotch  story  of 
three  or  four  men  entering  a  public-house. 
^*  Biing  me  a  glass  of  whiskey,"  ciies 
one,  *'  because  it  is  a  cold  day."  *'  And 
me  one,"  says  the  next,  **  because  I  am 
thirsty."  **  And  me,"  explains  the 
third,  '*  because  my  doctor  tells  mo  to 
diink  it."  But,  roared  the  fourth,  bring- 
ing his  clenched  fist  down  on  the  table 
with  a  bang,  *'  Bring  me  a  glass  of  whis* 
key,  because  I  like  it  I"  And  Dr.  Wilks 
caps  this  with  another  : — 

'*  Only  lately  I  was  In  the  house  of  a  clergy- 
man, who  had  his  nightly  glass  of  grog  on  the 
table  ;  a  brother  clergy  man,  with  a  bine  rib- 
bon in  his  coat,  came  in.  and  asked  him  why 
he  took  it.  Be  answered  readily  and  cnrtly, 
'  Because  I  like  it.'  '  But  don*t  yon  think  it 
does  yoQ  harm  ?  *  '  Not  that  I  know  of/  he 
said.  '  Bat  do  yon  think  it  does  yon  any 
good  ?  '  '  Not  that  I  know  of/  he  again  said. 
'Then/  urged  the  teetotaller  still  further, 
'  why  do  yon  take  it  ?  *  *  For  the  reason  I 
first  said,  because  I  like  it,'  was  the  answer. 
Jt  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  this  gentle- 
man did  wrong,  it  it  made  him  feel  more  com- 
fortable and  happy,  and  he  was  not  aware  that 
it  did  him  harm.^' 

And  this  points  to  the  real  difficulty  we 
meet  in  trying  to  convert  working  men  to 
total  abstinence.  We  should  employ  our 
time  better  in  teaching  them  how  to  drink. 
They  are  often  wasteful  in  their  habits, 
spend  more  than  they  can  afford  on 
liquor,  and  take   it  at  the  wrong  time. 
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But  if  we  meet  one  who  sips  his  glass  of 
beer  with  his  meals,  and  defends  the  prac- 
tice becaase  he  likes  it  and  it  does  him  no 
harm,  it  is  very  difficult  fur  us  to  get  the 
best  of  the  argument,  even  if  we  can  point 
to  our  own  experience.  *'  Look  at  me," 
it  may  be  said  ;  ^*  I  am  strong  and  fit  for 
my  work,  and  yet  I  never  taste  anything 
stronger  than  water."  **  Yes  ;  but,"  the 
reply  might  be,  ^  *  you  are  well  off,  and 
wear  good  clothes,  and  eat  good  food,  and 
you  live  in  a  comfortable  house,  and  have 
plenty  of  amusement.  Now  I  am  poor, 
and  have  often  not  enough  to  eat,  and  I 
am  scantily  clad,  and  live  in  a  dull  dreary 
hole,  where  you  would  hardly  keep  your 
dog,  and  my  round  of  monotonous  work  is 
seldom  enlivened  by  anything  bright  and 
cheerful.  I  find  that  my  glass  of  beer 
makes  mo  more  contented,  and  seems  to 
make  my  food  go  further.  Then  why  do 
you  grudge  it  to  me  f "  And  we  leave 
the  worthy  teetotaller  to  intent  his  an- 
swer, for  it  is  beyond  our  powers. 

But  the  working  man  might  go  further, 
and  ask  his  interviewers  how  it  is  that  a 
drinking  nation  like  ours  is  the  moat  mas- 
terful in  the  world,  and  that  the  abstaining 
countries  are  going  back,  or,  at  least, 
making  no  progress  toward  the  highest 
civilization  ?  Are  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  and  India  more  intellectual  and 
virtuous  than  ourselves  ?  have  we  never 
heard  of  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and  of  the 
harsh  and  tyrannical  rule  which  casts  a 
blight  over  every  community  overshad- 
owed by  the  unspeakable  Turk  ?  Is  it 
not  the  case  that  we  in  England  are  first 
in  art,  science,  and  literature,  that  our  in- 
ventive faculty  is  the  fieshest,  our  trade 
and  commerce  the  briskest,  that  our 
armies  hold  their  own  when  required,  and 
that  Britannia  still  rules  the  waves  f  To 
go  one  step  further,  has  any  supreme  work 
of  any  kind  been  done  save  exceptionally 
by  teetotallers  ;  and  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
physically  as  well  as  mentally — and,  may 
we  say,  morally  ? — we  stand  first,  in  spite 
of  our  heavy  drink  bill  ?  We  excel  all 
other  nations  in  height,  weight,  and  chest- 
girth  ;  and  the  Technical  Commissioners, 
when  they  went  abroad,  found  that  many 
of  the  foreign  workmen,  though  intelli- 
gent and  healthy,  * '  cannot  get  through 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  English 
ones. " 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  taken  our 
stand  on  the  impregnable  rock  of  ascer- 


tained fact,  and  if  we  step  somewhat  tim- 
idly forward  into  the  region  of  specula- 
tion, we  only  do  so  because  we  nave  a 
sure  and  nteady  guide.  Dr.  William  Farr 
was  no  dreamer  of  scientific  dreams,  but 
kept  a  singularly  clear  and  cautious  mind 
up  to  the  highest  point  of  logical  sobriety 
by  the  constant  study  of  statistics.  But 
this  is  what  he  wrote  in  his<  well-known 
volume  on  ''  Vital  Statistics"  : 

"  Alcohol  appears  to  arrest  the  action  of 
zymotio  diseases ;  as  it  prevents  weak  winea 
from  fermenting.  Like  oamphor,  alcohol  pre- 
serves animal  matter ;  this  is  not  now  dis- 
puted. Bat  may  it  not  do  more  ?  May  it  not 
prevent  the  invasion  of  some  kinds  of  zymotio 
disease  ?  I  invite  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  portrayed  the  bad  effects  of  alcohol  to 
consider  whether  it  does  not  prevent  the  ac- 
tion of  varions  infections  on  the  temperate. 
The  neglect  of  this  side  of  the  question  throws 
a  doubt  on  many  of  their  inferences." 

What  wide  possibilities  of  beneficent  in- 
fluence does  not  this  theory  open  up  1  and 
if  it  be  true,  how  undoubted  must  be  the 
claim  of  alcohol  to  rank  as  a  friend  rather 
than  as  the  destroyer  of  the  human  race  ! 
But  even  if  we  have  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing our  case  for  moderate  drinking  up  to 
the  hilt,  what  does  it  all  really  amount 
to,  if  others  can  show  that  alcohol  in  any 
quantity,  however  moderate,  shortens 
life  f  We  have  already  pointed  out  how 
the  examination  of  centenarian  statistics 
show  that  the  abstainers  have  not  the  best 
of  it,  and  we  may  reiterate  our  belief  that 
a  little  good  liquor  improves  digestion, 
keeps  us  quiet  and  peaceful  in  the  middle 
of  worry  and  trouble,  and  may  therefore 
in  all  human  probability  lengthen  our 
days,  as  well  as  make  them  happier. 
Some  people  will  no  doubt  argue  for  a 
shorter  and  menier  life,  and  will  decline 
to  be  handed  over  to  water-drinking,  even 
if  they  can  be  vaguely  promised  a  year  or 
two  tacked  on  the  fag-end  of  their  exist* 
ence.  But  we  are  not  dealing  with  them. 
The  great  majority  distinctly  wish  to  live 
as  long  as  possible,  and  would  make  con- 
siderable sacrifices  to  keep  the  King  of 
Terrors  at  a  distance  until  the  faculty  of 
enjoying  life  is  gone.  And  there  is  some- 
thing very  attractive  about  the  confident 
assertions  of  the  teetotallers  that  they  can 
prove  by  the  statistics  of  insurance  offices 
the  presumption  of  life  to  be  lon^j^er  among 
their  class  than  among  ours,  and  that  the 
premium  of  the  abstainer  is  therefore  made 
moro  moderate.     But  surely  there  is  a 
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very  obvioaa  fallady  here.      Total  abRti- 
Dence  is  a  definite  thing.     No  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  define  moderation.     A  man 
is  insured  by  the  ordinary  offices  who  can 
prove  by  his  own  statements  and  the  evi- 
dence of  friends  that  he  keeps  at  all  times 
within   the  limits  of   strict   moderation. 
But  although  he  may  be  moderate  to  ex- 
cess on  all  public  occasions,  he  may  go  to 
bed  drunk  every  night  of  his  life,  and,  if 
he  is  not  a  married  man,  no  one  will  be  a 
bit  the  wiser  ;  and  as  no  continuous  dec- 
laration of  moderate  habits  is  required,  as 
far  as  we  know,  by  ordinary  offices,  he 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fir»t-cla8s  life,  and 
borat  out  into  reckless  dissipation  the  day 
after  his  policy  has  been  made  out.     Dr. 
Crother,  a  well-known   American  physi- 
cian, says  from  a  third  to  one- half  of  all 
the  inebriates  under  his  charge  have  life 
policies  ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  evident 
that  no  trustworthy  materials  for  a  com- 


parison between  the  respective  longevity 
of  abstainers  and  moderate  drinkers  exist, 
and  that  the  calculations  already  made  are 
vitiated  by  incurable  fallacy. 

This,  then,  is  our  case  for  moderate 
drinking.  All  stimulant  is  unnecessary 
for  the  young,  and  for  people  living  per- 
fectly healthy  lives.  But,  under  the 
stress  and  struggle  of  modern  civilization, 
few  of  us  beyond  middle  age  are  placed 
under  normal  physiologioal  conditions, 
and  a  little  alcohol  helps  us  to  round  the 
corners,  and  to  plane  away  the  asperities 
of  existence.  In  turns  it  may  be  a  stimu- 
lant, or  a  sedative,  or  a  tonic,  or  a  diges- 
tive, or  an  actual  food,  and  unless  we  run 
on  into  excess,  no  physical  damage  can 
possibly  be  done  to  our  tissues.  The 
argument  in  its  favor,  when  wisely  and 
prudently  used,  seems  complete.  It  does 
us  good,  and  can  do  us  no  harm.  Then 
why  not  use  it  ? — BlacktooocTa  Magazine, 
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BT   JOHN    FAIRFAX. 

Tou  are  a  queen  ;  no  noble  name  I  bear 

(Love,  how  the  night  wind  stirs  amid  your  hair  !), 

Yet  I  am  standing  close  beside  you  here, 

The  noblest  names  jn  France  come  not  so  near. 

Sweet  1  let  me  kiss  away  the  cares  that  lie 

Upon  your  heart ;  I  know  that  only  I, 

Of  all  the  world,  stand  near  enough  to  see 

How  heavy  a  load  a  royal  crown  may  be  ; 

What  do  you  murmur,  that  I  share  its  weight  ? 

Would  I  could  bear  it  all  for  you,  but  fate 

Has  made  me  what  I  am.     Can  I  repine 

At  lowly  birth,  with  your  hand  claspt  in  mine  ? 

With  my  arm  round  yon,  and  with  lips  close  pressed 

Unto  the  head,  now  pillowed  on  my  breast. 

Sometimes  it  frets  me,  we  may  never  stand 

In  the  broad  light  of  day,  hand  clasped  in  hand. 

When  shines  the  sun  I  stand  behind  the  throne, 

But  with  the  moonlight  you  are  mine  alone. 

I  am  a  migbty  power  ;  men  call  me  great. 

Say  I  might  wear  the  triple  crown,  but  fate 

Took  me  to  France  ;  a  Spanish  woman  there 

Looked  in  my  eyes,  I  saw  her  golden  hair  ; 

And  since  that  day  naught  else  I  clearly  see, 

Yonr  shadow  comes  between  the  world  and  me. 


*  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Anne  of  Austria,  Mazarin  says  his  greatest  happiness  when  parted 
from  her  consists  in  ' '  reading  the  letters  of  a  certain  Spanish  woman  well  known  to  yon.  '* 
Hasarin  was  not  a  priest,  and  there  is  but  little  donbt  that  he  was  privately  married  to  Anne  ; 
indeed,  her  daughter- in-law,  the  second  wife  of  the  Duo  d' Orleans,  speaks  of  it  as  a  fact. 
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Bat  if  you  stole  my  soul,  you  ^a?e  your  own, 
A  royal  gift,  and  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Yet  are  you  queen  as  ever  ;  but  I  stand, 
Made  eqaal  by  our  love  ;  thus  hand  in  hand, 
And  heart  to  heart,  no  phantom  throne  between, 
My  only  love,  my  wife  ;  yet  France's  Queen. 


August, 
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The  regret  expressed  everywhere  at  the 
news  that  the  Althorp  Library  is  to  be 
sold  next  year,  is  by  no  means  altogether 
conventional,  or  due  to  the  liking  which 
for  three  or  four  generations  has,  one 
hardly  knows  why,  accreted  to  the  family 
at  Althorp.  The  average  Briton  has  a 
respect  for  libraries  in  themselves  which, 
considering  how  little  he  reads,  how  re- 
luctant he  is  to  spend  any  measurable  pro- 
portion of  his  income  on  books,  and  how 
absolutely  he  refuses  to  pay  librarians  even 
decent  salaries,  is  one  of  the  most  inex- 
plicable features  of  his  complex  character. 
The  impress! veness  of  a  library  is  felt  by 
classes  far  ontside  the  one  which  passes 
its  life  in  using  books.  The  ordinary 
population  of  an  ordinary  town,  thongh  it 
will  not  always  vote  the  cost  of  a  free 
library,  is  proud  to  believe  that  the  town 
library  is  a  good  one,  regards  its  increase 
as  something  to  be  recorded  with  triumph, 
and  enters  the  rooms  in  which  it  is  kept 
with  a  kind  of  awe.  It  is  considered  a 
mark  of  caste  to  possess  a  good  library, 
and  a  house  will  sell  better  because  there 
is  a  room  in  it  which  has  been  devoted  to 
the  keeping  of  books,  and  that  to  men 
who  would  regard  a  day  spent  among 
books,  even  in  that  most  enjoyable  of  all 
annsements,  book  sipping,  as  intolerably 
tedious.  We  have  been  told  on  good  evi- 
dence, though  we  cannot  ourselves  vonch 
for  the  fact,  that  this  feeling  extends  to 
those  who  cannot  read — a  class  now  dying 
out — and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  ser- 
vants, thongh  they  will  neglect  a  library 
to  any  extent,  and  apparently  believe  that 
diist  on  book-shelves  is  matter  in  the  right 
place,  will  take  some  trouble  not  to  injure 
books  if  they  are  accumulated  in  any  num- 
bers. They  respect  them,  and  will,  if 
left  in  sole  charge,  leave  them  to  moulder 
away  in  more  peace  and  honor  than  they 
will  leave  furniture.  We  suppose  the  true 
reason  is  that,  as  all  men  respect  knowl- 
edge, and  especially  knowledge  of  which 


they  only  dimly  perceive  the  use,  they  re- 
gard a  library  as  a  deposit  of  bottled  wis- 
dom, by  which  they  can  hardly  profit  in- 
deed, but  which  they  had  rather  not  in- 
jure or  disperse.  That  undoubtedly  is  the 
feeling  of  that  extraordinary  class,  the 
born  librarians,  the  men  who  become  by  a 
sort  of  voluntary  selection  attendants  in 
libraries— Qsaally  the  worst  paid,  for  the 
work  involved,  of  all  varieties  of  clerkship 
— and  who,  although  they  rarely  read, 
and  are  still  more  rarely  litterateurs,  have 
a  sort  of  worship  of  books  to  which  they 
will  occasionally  confess.  They  are  sel- 
dom seen  in  London  except  occasionally 
in  second-hand  bookshops,  but  they  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  country 
towns,  sometimes,  thongh  not  often,  with 
an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  and  inter- 
est in  bibliography.  They  do  not  know 
books,  but  they  know  about  books,  they 
handle  them  reverently,  and  they  grow 
irritated  by  the  ill-usage  of  any  book  to 
the  shaking  oS  of  all  conventional  reticence 
of  language.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure 
whether  the  same  feeling  of  respect  for 
books  as  books  has  not  a  great  influence 
with  the  cultivated  also.  They  know,  of 
course,  or  would  know  if  they  thought 
about  it,  where  the  true  charm  of  a  great 
collection  of  books  lies — namely,  its  pow- 
er, if  well  consulted,  of  transforming  the 
student's  relation  to  any  given  subject. 
He  becomes,  when  he  has  read  up  a  topic, 
really  read  it  up  that  is,  with  an  open 
mind  and  a  keen  attention,  as  regards  that 
topic  a  new  man,  bigger,  wiser,  and  more 
of  a  superior  than  he  was  before,  and  this 
sometimes  to  a  degree  which  is  startling 
in  his  own  eyes.  The  depositary  or  con- 
taining-casket  of  power  like  that  is  sure  of 
respect  from  the  man  who  knows  of  its 
existence,  just  as  a  millionaire  is  sure  of 
respect  from  the  City  man — the  late  Mr. 
Bagehot,  who  was  a  perfect  City  man  as 
well  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  bright 
thinker,  always  declared  that  a  triple  mill- 
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ionaire  of  his  acquaintance  made  bim  as 
nervoas  as  a  Bishop  makes  a  curate — but 
there  is  something  else  beside.  It  is  a 
fact  which  every  owner  of  a  library  will 
confirm,  that  the  reluctance  to  weed  one 
is  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  its  collec- 
tion. A  private  man  who  loves  books, 
unless  exceptionally  rich,  is  always,  as  he 
advances  in  life,  tormented  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  room  for  them.  They 
grow  and  grow,  and  the  wall-space  does 
not  grow,  and  the  shelves  do  not  grow 
either ;  and  unless  he  resorts  to  the  un- 
speakably detestable  expedient  of  redupli- 
cating the  books  on  each  shelf — a  device 
which  not  only  destroys  the  back  rows, 
but  imperils  their  owner's  chance  of 
heaven,  the  book  wanted  being  invariably 
lost  for  the  time  being,  with  results  in 
evil  wishes  and  language — there  comes  a 
time  when  he  is  at  his  wit's  end.  Not 
one  room  in  ten  will  allow  of  shelves  being 
set  at  right  angles  to  the  walls  instead  of 
along  them,  though  that  quadruples  book- 
space  ;  and  the  collector,  with  weary 
sighs,  either  heaps  books  above  each 
other,  or  leaves  them  in  packing-cases,  or, 
in  desperate  emergencies,  puts  them  on 
the  floor.  All  this  while,  if  he  would 
only  weed  them,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
room,  and  the  opportunity  of  weeding  is 
almost  limitless.  We  venture  to  say  there 
are  not  five  men  in  England  possessed  of 
three  thousand  books  apiece  who  do  not 
know  perfectly  well  that  half  their  vol- 
umes are  lumber,  books  which  they  will 
never  read  or  consult  or  open  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  They  are  the  books  of 
forgotten  periods  of  life,  the  books  of 
whim,  the  books  of  abandoned  studies,  or, 
more  numerous  than  all,  the  books  about 
which  their  owner's  only  thought  is  a 
wonder  how  the  devil  they  ever  got  there, 
books  he  can  no  more  account  for  than  he 
could  account  for  the  foolishness  of  early 
day  dreams,  or  for  the  morsels  of  abso- 
lutely  useless  knowledge  packed  away  in 
his  memory.  He  knows  perfectly  well 
the  lumber  ought  to  go  to  the  auctioneer, 
but  he  never  sends  it,  unless,  indeed,  he 
changes  his  house  ;  nor,  if  he  is  rich 
enough  to  keep  a  ''  librarian,"  or  li- 
brary clerk,  will  that  invaluable  person 
send  it ;  he  is,  indeed,  insulted  or  made 
lachrymose  by  the  very  suggestion.  Mas- 
ter and  servant  have  both  contracted  a 
feeling  which  they  would  never  defend,  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  library  as  a  li- 


brary, and  independent  somehow  of  what 
is  in  it.  That  is  the  universal  British 
feeling,  and  is  the  main  cause  of  the  kind 
of  wince  with  which  an  announcement 
like  that  of  the  Althorp  sale  is  always  re- 
ceived. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  many 
more  reasons  for  regretting  the  sale  of  such 
a  collection  as  that  reputed  to  be  at  Al- 
thorp. We  hinted  at  one  last  week, — 
namely,  the  value  of  any  great  aggregation 
of  books  in  reducing  tne  difficulty  of  ex- 
haustive study,  a  difficulty  enhanced  ten- 
fold if  the  books  have  to  be  hunted  up  in 
a  hundred  houses — just  try  to  study  the 
literature  and  evidence  about  American 
origins  without  the  aid  of  the  British 
Museum — but  there  is  another  reason 
which  impresses  itself  on  us  very  strongly, 
though  to  many  of  our  readers  it  will  seem 
a  little  far-fetched.  We  should  like  to 
see  many  more  '^  houses'*  with  the  inborn 
tendency  to  culture,  as  there  are  houses 
with  the  inborn  proclivity  to  politics,  or 
to  sport,  or  to  service  in  the  Navy,  rich 
families  with  something  of  the  better  side 
of  the  LagidsB  about  them.  £urope  and 
America  will  not  be  rid  of  the  millionaires 
yet  awhile,  for  all  the  theories  of  Social- 
ists, nor  of  families  and  corporations  with 
continuous  wealth  ;  and  we  wish  to  see  a 
few  of  them,  at  all  events,  devoted  to  cul- 
ture, and  especially  book-culture  and  sci- 
entific culture,  as  a  hereditary  taste  or 
**  fancy."  We  should  have,  we  confess, 
a  good  deal  of  respect  for  a  family  which 
for  ten  generations  had  spent  £10,000  a 
year  in  astronomical  research,  even  though 
it  had  devoted  itself  principally  to  the  in- 
quiry whether  there  is  any  sentient  life  in 
the  planets,  or  any  other  of  the  questions 
which  in  that  region  of  thought  are  al- 
ways tantalizing  mankind,  and  always  re- 
main insoluble.  And  so  we  should  for  a 
*'  house"  which  for  ten  generations  col- 
lected books,  and  especially  books  upon 
some  one  large  subject.  It  would  pre- 
serve a  great  deal,  and  set  a  fashion  of 
culture  which  would  be  beneficial,  the 
tendency  of  the  very  rich  English  being 
always  to  barbarism,  and  might  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries  develop  some 
scholars  or  astronomers  from  among  its 
own  members  or  dependents  of  real  value 
to  mankind.  The  Lngidse  did  it,  and  the 
Medici^  and  as  we  do  not  believe  greatly 
in  a  reign  of  equality,  we  should  like  to 
see  it  done  again  in  England  or  America. 
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It  woald  be  a  nobler  work  for  a  rich 
'^  bonse"  tban  any  other,  except  perhaps 
devoted  political  service ;  it  would  be 
sure  gradually  to  develop  respect — who 
coDtemus  the  Darwins  ? — and  it  would  be 
sure  also,  by  degrees,  to  focus  certain 
braoohes  of  effort  in  a  way  that  might  be 
very  advantageous.  The  family  collec- 
tions would,  at  all  events,  be  magniBcent^ 
and  so  might  be  the  family  experiments. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  family  like  the 
Astors,  whose  wealth  is  pretty  solid,  and 
is  kept  together,  and  who  have  founded 
one  big  library,  made  it  a  tmdition,  or,  as 
literary  men  say,  a  * '  note*  *  of  their  con- 
tinuous history,  to  develop,  so  far  as 
wealth  (ian  possibly  do  it,  the  means  and 
instruments  of  astronomical  inquiry,  and 
,  to  collect  astronomical  records,  would  they 
seem  in  a  century  or  two  to  have  secured 
no  adequate  reward  in  scientific  progress  f 
We  can  hardly  believe  it,  and  the  usual  re- 
mark that  a  nation  can  do  all  that  better 
than  a  family,  is  unfortunately  Lot  true. 
No  nation  does  it  except  in  the  stingiest 
way.  The  Astronomer-Royal  would  be 
grateful  beyond  measure  for  a  gieat  gift 
to  be  expended  at  his  and  his  successors' 


discretion  in  the  development  of  bis  sci* 
ence,  and  would  not  care  over-much  if  it 
were  expended  upon  a  rival  observatory. 
There  is  a  want  of  continuity  in  all  private 
efforts  toward  magnificence  of  culture 
which  is  very  disappointing,  and  which, 
80  far  as  the  historian  can  perceive,  is  not 
of  necessary  occnrrence.  The  political 
*' houses"  do  not  fail,  or  the  fighting 
ones,  and  we  do  not  see.  why  the  learned 
ones  should,  though  their  chiefs  must,  of 
course,  be  incapable  from  time  to  time  of 
being  learned  men  themselves.  They  can 
keep  up  the  tradition  for  all  that,  and  we 
mark  every  instance  of  their  failure  to  do 
it,  as  recorded  in  the  great  book-sales,  or 
ait  sales,  or  sales  of  special  collections, 
with  a  sense  of  reg^t,  not  at  all  removed 
by  the  knowledge  that  national  collections 
may  through  such  failures  grow  a  little 
fuller.  Collective  success  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  instruments  of  knowledge  is 
a  good  thing  ;  but  there  is  a  place  also 
not  only  for  the  individual  who  presents 
himself  occasionally,  but  for  the  family 
which  does  not  present  itself  as  it  should. 
— Spectator. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

BY    ARMINIUS   VAMB^RT. 


TflBRB  are  politicians  who,  delighted 
at  the  actual  peace  in  Central  Asia,  are 
reluctant  to  look  deeper  into  affairs.  In 
questions  like  the  Central  Asiatic,  where 
problems  of  extraordinary  magnitude  are 
at  issuCy  and  where  drowsiness  is  as  peril- 
ous as  self-conceit,  the  slightest  inattention 
is  followed  by  imminent  danger.  In  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
in  Central  Asia  nothing  has  happened  of 
late  to  trouble  the  tranquillity  of  the 
political  world.  The  roseate  color  of 
peace  has  spread  over  the  horizon,  and  the 
two  antagonists,  concealing  their  clenched 
fists  under  the  ample  folds  of  their  garb, 
are  said  to  view  each  other  with  a  con- 
tented and  smiling  face.  Such  is  the 
prevalent  opinion  not  only  on  the  European 
Continent,  where  the  issue  of  the  Central- 
Asian  question  is  of  a  secondary  interest, 
but  even  in  England,  whose  future  is  in- 
separably linked  to  the  events  in  this  out- 
lying part  of  the  Old  World.     I  wish  I 


could  share  in  the  beatitude  of  the  incor- 
rigible optimists,  and  I  am  really  sorry 
to  see  myself  obliged  to  spoil  their  joy 
and  to  tear  tbe  veil  from  their  deluded 
eyes.  I  cannot  help  it.  Many,  many 
vears,  nay  decades,  have  passed  since  I 
betook  myself  to  the  ungrateful  task  of 
foretelling  events  which  people  naturally 
dislike  ;  and  I  am  even  now,  although 
much  less  than  in  former  times,  under 
such  a  disagreeable  necessity,  seeing  how 
pleased  is  the  political  world  at  the  appar- 
ent tranquillity  manifested  by  Russia, 
although  nothing  is  more  deceitful  than 
this  behavior  of  the  Northern  Kolossus, 
whose  inactivity  has  always  served  to 
further  his  cherished  plans. 

It  is  the  firm  and  resolute  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  James,  adopted  after  the 
Pendjdeh  affair,  which  has  prompted 
Russia  to  use  greater  caution  in  the  execu- 
tion of  her  progressive  schemes.  When 
the   Afghan   Boundary  Commission   had 
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finished  their  work  in  1887,  the  Czar  is 
said  to  have  pledged  his  word  with  regard 
to  the  loyal  maiDtenanco  of  the  settled 
frontier,  and  to  abstain  from  farther 
interference  in  the  north-western  portion 
of  Afghanistan.  Admitting  that  the  Im- 
perial promises  have  not  been  broken 
publicly,  we  may  well  consider  somewhat 
closely  those  acts  of  Russia  which  have 
been  committed  secretly,  and  which  do 
not  accord  with  this  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  with  this  policy  of  strict  abstinence. 

The  first  act  is  the  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin  as  Governor  of  Transcaspia 
in  the  place  of  General  Komaroff,  the 
famoas  commander  of  the  Pendjdeh  affair  ; 
an  action  for  which  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  sovereign  with  a  sword  of  honor 
bearing  the  inscription  '^  Za  khrabrost" 
(for  bravery),  and  who  was  idolized  by 
all  Russia  as  the  great  national  hero.  The 
bones  of  the  Afghans  fallen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Khushk  had  not  yet  bleached  when 
the  much-praised  Russian  conqueror  fell 
into  sudden  disgrace  ;  his  great  military 
qualities  were  all  at  once  denied  ;  and,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  world,  Rus- 
sian|critic8  suddenly  discovered  that  Koma- 
roff is  one  of  the  wori«t  administrators, 
void  of  ail  military  qualities,  nothing  but 
an  assiduous  student  of  entomology  and 
archaeology,  a  tuan  who  for  the  sake  of  his 
beetles  and  rusted  arms  has  neglected  most 
urgent  State  affairs,  and  who  must  conse^ 
quently  be  removed.  Why  his  post  was 
handed  over  to  Kuropatkin,  one  of  the 
most  plucky,  restless,  and  ambitious 
officers  of  the  Russian  army — the  officer 
who  was  sent  to  Kasbgar  in  1876  to  coun- 
teract the  British  mission  under  the  late 
Sir  Douglas  Forsyth — is  a  fact  less  easily 
understood,  for  it  scarcely  corroborates 
''the  good  faith  and  pacific  tendencies^' 
of  the  Russian  policy.  In  the  work  which 
the  General  published  about  his  mission, 
under  the  title  Ka$hgaria :  its  Historical 
and  Oeograpkical  Sketch,  its  Military 
Strength,  Industry  and  Trade,  1879,  there 
are  some  unveiled  expressions  about  his 
hatred  against  England  On  page  7  (Rus- 
sian edition)  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the 
late  Atalik  Ghazi  the  following  words  : — 
*  *  I  am  a  very  small  man,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  keep  myself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Russians  ** — although  we  know  from  the 
report  of  the  late  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth 
that  what  Atalik  Ghazi,  whose  English 
sympathies  were  beyond  doubt,  really  said, 


was  : — ''  I  am  but  a  spark  ;  the  Queen  (of 
England)  is  the  radiant  sun."  We  read 
further  (page  8) — 

That  Yakab  Bey  has  hurried  away  from  the 
English,  knowing  what  kind  of  people  these 
were,  and  that  he  withdrew  from  their  infla- 
ence  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  they  are  hent 
upon  alienating  him  from  Bnssia. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  that 
these  statements  are  inconsistent  with 
truth,  nor  ought  we  to  wonder  at  the 
inimical  intentions  of  the  Russian  soldier 
sent  to  counteract  the  mission  of  Great 
Britain.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  same  Kuropatkin  haa  been  chosen  as 
the  instrument  to  inaugurate  the  era  of  a 
mutual  understanding  between  the  two 
rival  powers  in  the  north-west  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  that  he  is  made  the  guarantee 
of  good  relations  at  a  critical  point  of  the 
conterminous  country,,  where  infiammable 
material  is  most  ready  at  hand. 

It  is  natural  that  the  acts  of  this  Russian 
Governor  should  correspond  entirely  with 
his  deeply-rooted  enmity  to  England.  It 
is  a  public  secret  that  all  his  official  care 
is  concentrated  upon  the  extension  of 
Russian  influence  beyond  the  line  of  de- 
marcation drawn  from  Puli  Khatun  to  the 
Oxus,  and  particularly  beyond  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Herat ;  a  district  which 
is  looked  upon  as  the  best  point  d^appui 
for  a  progressive  march  in  the  south. 
The  Persian  province  of  Khorasan  is  chief- 
ly aimed  at  as  the  future  basis  of  operation 
and  as  the  main  source  of  provision.  It 
would  be  idle  to  conceal  from  ourselves 
the  fact  that  Russian  influence  is  para- 
mount in  this  outlying  part  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Shah  ;  that  the  Kurdish  and  Per- 
sian population  is  contaminated  by  sym- 
pathies for  the  rule  of  the  White  Padishah 
on  the  Neva,  whose  officers  are  said  to  be 
less  despotic  than  those  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Meshed,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
being  an  unbeliever,  is  kind  and  just  to 
all  his  subjects,  without  difference  of  creed 
and  race. 

To  this  belief  may  be  attributed  the 
occasional  report  of  good  Shiites  taking 
refuge  in  the  province  of  Transcaspia 
against  the  oppression  of  Persian  officers 
and  the  laudatory  expressions  we  meet 
from  time  to  time  in  Persian  papers  about 
the  order  and  justice  of  Russian  adminis- 
tration. The  natural  outcome  of  this  cur- 
rent belief  is  that  the  semi-nomadic 
population  of  Herat  is  anxious  to  exchange 
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the    bard    and    oppressive  rule    of    the 
Afghans  for  that  of  Rassia.     Quito  recent- 
ly it  has  oozed  out  in  the  papers  that  the 
£mir  of  Afghanistan  has  severely  punished 
three  Djemshidi  chiefs  who  wete  caught 
in  flagranti  wbiUt  going  over  to  Russian 
Pendjdeh  in  order  to  put  themselves  under 
the  shelter  and  protection  of  Russia  ;  and 
we  cannot  err  in  assuming  that  many  of 
the  Chihar  Aimaks  wandering  near,  and 
living   on    the  Badghiz,    and  near   Puli 
Khatun,   have  followed  a  similar  course 
without  having  been  discovered.     Of  the 
Turkomans  living  on  those  parts  of  the 
deserts  which  belong  to  Maimene,  And- 
khoiy  and  the  Afghan  bank  of  the  Oxus, 
nearly   all   voluntarily   have   passed   over 
under  the  rule  of  Russia,  and  the  Ersari, 
Kara,  and  Alieli  tribes  have  thus  formed 
the    ethnographical    boundary   long   ago 
coveted  by  the  politicians  at  St.  Peters- 
burg.    Somewhat  similar  motives  might 
explain  tbe   gradual   diminishing   of   the 
Uzbeg  population  in  Afghan   Turkestan, 
nominally    of    Shiborgan,    Aktche,    and 
Kunduz.      Some,  as  stanch  adherents  of 
Ishak  Khar,  have  followed  the  fortunes 
of  their  leader  beyond  the  Oxus  ;  some 
have  tried  to  escape  the  cruel  and  vex- 
atious rule  of  tbe  present  Emir,  a  prince 
noted  for  his  skill  in  devising  means  of 
oppression  and  extortion,  and  who  is  con- 
sequently  bitterly   hated    and   abhorred, 
not  only  by  Turks,  Tadjiks,  Kizilbashes, 
and  other  non-Afghan  subjects,  but  also 
by  his  own  Afghan  brethren  and  kinsmen. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  in  Afghanistan 
peace  and  order  can  only  be  preserved  by 
the  application  of  the  iron  rod  ;  but  these 
measures,  however  indispensable  for  the 
rapacious    and    refractory   Afghans,    are 
hardly  fit  for  the  obedient  and  quiet-tem- 
pered Uzbegs  and  Tadjiks,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  strictly  patriarchal  and 
benignant  system  of  their  Bi's  (chiefs), 
and  with  whom  the  very  name  of  Afghan 
has  been  always  associated  with  the  direst 
tyranny    and    oppression.      We    cannot 
easily   realize  the    consequences   of  this 
feeling  of  aversion  and  hatred  in  the  case 
of  a  sudden  down  break  of  the  present  rule 
beyond  tha  Suleiman  Range,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Russia  will  greatly  profit 
by  the  collapse  of  the  present  order,  con- 
sidering how  cleverly  she  has  laid  out  the 
net  of  her  future  interference  beforehand^ 
and   how   well   she   is   prepared    for    all 
eventualities. 


But  it  is  not  only  in  the  west  and  in 
the  north  of  the  debatable  ground,  but  also 
in  the  east,   that  Russian   foresight   was 
actively  engaged  some   time  ago.      The 
results    are    noticeable   in  the    so-called 
Pamir  affair,    where   the  latent   hostility 
between  England  and  her  Northern  rival 
has  once  again  called  forth  the  attention 
of  the  political   world.     The   march    of 
Captain   Yanoff  across  the  hitherto  little 
frequented   passes   of  the  *  *  Roof  of  the 
World,"  his  anxiety   to  investigate  the 
various  routes   leading  to  Cashmere  vid 
Gilgit,  and  his  approach  to  such  a  point 
which  leads  down  direct  on  Djellalabad  on 
the   high  '  road    between    Peshawur  and 
Cabul — are  mysteries  which  have  not  been 
cleared  up,  in  spite  of  the  apologies  ten- 
dered by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersbui^ 
for  the  gross  insult  offered  to  Captain 
Younghusband  and   Lieutenant  Davison. 
The  expression  of  regret  tendered  by  Ras- 
sia is  not  unlike  the  behavior  of  a  man 
who  asks  our  pardon  for  having  trodden 
on  our  toe,  without,  however,  removing 
his  foot,  and  without  alleviating  the  pain 
he  has  caused  to  us.     The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment says  that  Captain  Yanoff 's  behav- 
ior   was    unjustifiable    and   that  he   had 
committed  a  mistake  ;  but  the  same  Gov- 
ernment still  persists  in  their  claim  over 
the  Little  Pamir,  and  does  not  evince  the 
slightest  sign  of  renouncing  it  over  por- 
tions of  the  Pamir  in  the  cession  of  which 
England  can  never,  and  will  not^  acquiesce. 
The  question,  **  What  is  the  object  of  the 
feverish  activity  of  Russia  in  the  barren, 
desolate,  and  impassable  plateau  of  Cen- 
tral Asia?"  has  been  many  times  raised, 
without  having  been  adequately  answered 
hitherto.     The  so-called  geographical  ex- 
plorations have  been  started  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  Bokhara,  and  have  been  kept 
up  till  the  present  time.     All  the  scientinc 
results  of  Savertsoff,  Ashanin,  Regelmay- 
off,  Pntiata,  Mushketoff,  Ivanoff,  Gromb- 
tchevski,    and   of  others    had   the   main 
purpose  of  investigating  the   mjsterious 
tract  of  country  intervening  between  the 
possessions  of  England  aod  of  Russia  on 
the  left  side   of  the  debatable   ground  ; 
and  really  nothing  is  more  surprising  than 
the   zeal    and    anxiety   with    which    the 
politicians  on  the  Neva  betook  themselves 
to  tbe  simultaneous  completion  of  their 
researches  on  both  wings  of  the  planned 
march    toward   the    south.     In    Russian 
quarters  the  plea  is  put  forward  that  these 
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movements  owe  their  origin  to  fear  of  an 
English  surprise  through  the  Pamir  upon 
the  province  of  Ferghana,  just  as  there 
are  Kussian  voices  anxious  to  pi^rsuadc  us 
that  the  Russian  advance  toward  Ilerat 
has  been  forced  upon  the  Czar  by  the 
threatening  attitude  of  England  in  Bclu- 
chistan.  But  who  believes  such  assertions, 
knowing  how  tardy  English  politicians 
were  in  the  advance  beyond  the  Bolan, 
and  that  every  forward  step  from  the 
north-west  frontier  of  India  corresponded 
to  ten  or  fifteen  paces  made  by  Russia 
southward  ?  Leaving  to  military  author- 
ities to  decide  whether  the  route  across 
the  Pamir  be  available  for  military  under- 
takings, we  can  nevertheless  risk  the  re- 
mark that  this  route  has  never  been  used 
for  such  purposes,  and  that,  if  foolhardy 
generals  would  try  a  march  h  la  Gurko^ 
this  could  be  only  effectuated  by  a  very 
small  detachment,  and  that  the  recent  Eng- 
lish position  in  Hunza  and  Nagar  would 
frustrate  any  such  daring  enterprise.  To  all 
appearance  the  first  object  of  Russia  is  to 
provide  a  safe  channel  of  intrigne  with 
the  mountaineers  under  British  allegiance 
or  protection,  and  to  augment  the  troubles 
of  her  rival  for  the  time,  when  she  will  be 
ready  for  the  main  attack  either  in  the 
west  or  in  the  north  of  Afghanistan. 
Secondly,  she  looks  forward  to  increasing 
the  materials  for  a  quarrel  at  a  convenient 
time,  for  the  right  of  ownership  on  the 
Pamir  is  unsettled,  and  more  easily  amen- 
able to  litigation  than  on  the  west,  where 
the  delimitation  was  comparatively  facile, 
owing  partly  to  the  existing  natural  bound- 
ary, partly  also  to  the  historical  right  of 
one  of  the  parties.  Thirdly,  Russia  is 
bent  upon  fastening  her  grip  as  much  as 
possible  around  the  so-called  neutral  zone, 
having  already  slung  her  arm  around  the 
western,  the  northern,  and  quite  recently 
also  around  the  eastern,  frontiers  of  the 
dominion  of  the  ruler  of  Kabul.  Sur- 
rounding Afghanistan  on  three  sides,  she 
will  be  able  to  assume  a  better  and  a  more 
commanding  position,  her  influence  will 
be  paramount,  and  she  will  much  easier 
play  the  arbiter  in  Afghan  affairs  than 
England,  whose  relations  as  a  neighbor  do 
not  extend  so  far,  and  who  has  besides  to 
contend  with  the  hardy,  warlike,  and 
fanatic  mountaineers  living  between  India 
and  the  country  of  the  Emir. 

Such    being    the   present    position   of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia,  it  follows  naturally 
Nxw  SsBDEB.— Vol.  LVI.,  No.  2. 


that  the  behavior  of  the  Emir  of  Afghan* 
istan  is  the  pivot  of  the  whole  question 
before  us,  and  thus  his  attitude  toward 
either  of  the  rival  Powers  weighs  most 
heavily  in  the  scale  of  political  combina- 
tions. Both  parties  being  conscious  of 
this  fact,  they  had  consequently  turned 
their  attention  toward  the  prince  on  the 
Musnud  at  Kabul ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
ignore  that  the  latter,  be  it  Abdurrahman, 
Shir  Ali,  or  any  one  else,  will  fully  realize 
the  importance  attributed  to  his  co-opera- 
tion on  either  part  of  the  rival  Powers. 
As  to  the  present  Emir,  who,  as  events 
show,  has  very  much  profited  from  the 
Russians  in  the  art  of  diplomacy  during 
his  stay  in  Samarkand  and  Tashkend,  we 
are  only  groping  in  the  dark  about  the 
real  tendency  of  his  policy,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  contrary  opinions  prevalent  in 
London  and  in  Calcutta,  we  are  still  un- 
certain about  the  course  he  will  take  in 
any  future  complication.  All  that  he  has 
disclosed  hitherto  about  his  future  doings 
consists  either  of  official  communication, 
made  orally  to  Lord  Duffer  in  in  Rawul 
Pindee,  or  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
Viceroy  in  Calcutta,  of  which  very  natu- 
rally but  little  has  oozed  out  to  the  public. 
Recently,  indeed,  the  Emir  has  come 
forward  with  a  declaration,  made  to  his 
own  people  with  regard  to  his  atti- 
tude toward  England  and  Russia.  This 
document,  which  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated in  Afghanistan,  and  published  in 
translated  form  in  the  Bombay  Gazette, 
has  been  commented  upon  by  the  leading 
English  journal  in  a  spirit  agreeing  with 
the  official  comprehension,  i^hieh,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  does  not  tally  with  my  own 
views  on  that  subject.  That  the  Emir 
tries  to  convince  his  countrymen  of  the 
advantage  which  might  accrue  to  Afghan- 
istan from  a  strict  alliance  with  England, 
as  compared  with  a  Russian  alliance,  is 
only  natural,  considering  that  his  accession 
to,  and  maintenance  on,  the  throne  of 
Afghanistan  are  exclusively  due  to  English 
initiative  and  assistance.  His  argument 
is  based  upon  the  unmistakable  fact  that 
the  English  of  our  days  represent  in  Asia 
the  principle  of  Conservatism.  The  Eng- 
lish desire  to  remain  unmolested  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indian  Empire  neces- 
sitates a  safe  bulwark  in  the  north-western 
frontier,  a  firm  wall  which  can  be  most 
easily  found  in  the  mountainous  Afghan- 
istan and  in  its  warlike  populations.     Rus-^ 
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sia's  designs,  ou  the  other  hand,  culminate 
in  conqaest  and  in  the  progress  towaid 
the  south,  and  as  her  way  leads  through 
Afghanistan,  this  country  will  be  exposed 
either  to  a  constrained  alliance  or  to  sub- 
jugation. In  this  respect  the  Emir  is 
quite  clear.  The  warning.^  given  to  his 
nobles  and  chiefs  are  sincerely  meant,  but 
he  could  have  impressed  them  much  better 
if  he  had  brought  out  somewhat  more 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  two  non- 
Mohammedan  nations,  which  has  certainly 
not  escaped  his  attention,  and  which  he 
studiously  avoided  to  mention. 

We  might  further  remark  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  Emir  criticises  the  recent 
events  in  Afghanistan.  As  to  the  Pend- 
jdeh  incidents,  the  Emir  reproaches  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Delimitation  Com- 
mission with  a  want  of  necessary  foresight 
in  not  bringing  a  respectable  force  with 
him  on  the  disputed  frontier,  and  in  re- 
jecting his  offer  to  lend  an  Afghan  army 
for  that  purpose.  If  the  Emir  believes 
that  this  might  have  prevented  the  Rus- 
sians from  crossing  swords  with  insuffi- 
ciently armed  and  undrilled  Afghan  sol- 
diers and  from  earning  such  cheap  laurels, 
we  fully  agree  with  him.  But  the  reproach 
must  be  directed,  not  against  Sir  Ptter 
Lumsden,  but  rather  against  Mr.  Glad 
stone,  whose  Government  had  prescribed 
the  line  of  strict  abstinence  in  order  to 
avoid  any  misunderstanding.  Captain 
(then  Lieutenant)  Yate  is  quite  right  in 
saying — *^  The  truth  is,  that  the  blame 
attaches  solely  to  the  Liberal  Government 
then  in  power,  for  its  tortuous  and  un- 
straightforward  policy,*  and  the  Emir  is 
wrong  in  reproaching  Sir  Peter  Lumsden 
for  having  wilfully  refused  the  offered 
Afghan  assistance.^' 

Equally  wrong  is  Emir  Abdurrahman's 
view  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  when 
ho  imputes  the  responsibility  of  this  out- 
rage to  Yakub  Khan  for  accepting  a  Chris- 
tian envoy  without  being  able  to  protect 
him.  If  Yakub  Khan  saw  that  General 
Stolietoff,  sent  by  General  Kauffman  to 
the  court  of  Shir  Ali,  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  Afghans,  and  that  Russian 
officers  could  parade  in  full  uniform  in  the 
bazaars  of  Kabul,  why  should  he  not  have 
supposed  that  an  English  Christian  envoy 

*  England  and  Bussia  Face  io  Fact  in  Asia, 
TravtHs  with  Boundary  Commisaion  by  Lieut. 
A.  0.  Yate.  London,  1887.  p.  423. 


would  meet  with  a  similar  treatment  from 
the  Afghan  population  ?  The  fact  is^ 
that  the  murder  of  the  English  agent, 
which  runs  against  tho  principle  of  the 
Koran — **  La  zawal  fil  seniun"  (no  harm 
can  be  done  to  an  envoy) — was  perpetrated 
by  the  party  of  the  late  Shir  Ali  Khan 
and  against  Yakub  Khan,  whose  guilt  lies 
in  his  cowardice  and  impotence.  That 
Afghan  fanaticism  can  be  restrained  is 
fully  evidenced  by  Abdurrahman  himself, 
under  whose  role  the  mission  under  Sir 
West  Ridgeway  moved  quite  freely  in 
Kabul  and  in  other  Afghan  town^,  not  to 
mention  the  actual  presence  of  Mr.  Pyne 
and  of  several  English  mechanics  in  the 
Afghan  capital  several  years  ago. 

\Ve  shall  not  continue  in  our  criticism 
of  the  declaration  of  Emir  Abdurrahman. 
There  is  one  question  which  we  pormrt 
ourselves  to  put,  namely  :  If  the  Emir  is 
so  anxious  to  prove  to  his  people  the  in- 
comparably superior  advantage  accruing  to 
Afghanistan  from  a  faithful  alliance  with 
the  British  flag,  why  does  he  not  himself 
set  tho  example  of  unequivocal  amity  with 
a  neighbor  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his 
present  position,  and  in  whom  he  avowedly 
puts  his  confidence  for  the  future  ?  In 
London  and  in  Anglo-Indian  official  circles 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  Abdurrahman.  But  what  ex- 
planation do  they  give  of  the  Emir's  policy 
in  Bajaur,  Buner,  Dir,  and  along  tho 
whole  tract  of  mountainous  country  h  ing 
between  Peshawur  and  the  HindukusL  ? 
It  is  no  secnt  that  England  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  these  unruly  mountaineers 
since  her  annexation  of  the  Punjab  ;  that 
she  has  already  extended  her  influence 
over  a  certain  portion  of  that  di&trtct  ; 
and  that  it  would  be  unwise,  nay,  a  very 
hazardous  policy,  to  hand  over  this  posi- 
tion to  a  neighbor  so  unreliable  and  un- 
controllable as  Afghanistan  is.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  Emir  long  ago  cherished 
tho  idea  of  subjugating  these  mountaineers 
to  his  rule  ;  but  to  what  purpose,  may  we 
ask  f  Is  he  anxious  to  weaken  the  neigh- 
bor upon  whose  strength  he  is  said  to  rely, 
or  does  he  mean  to  enhance  his  prestige 
by  adding  fresh  turbulent  elements  to  the 
old  ones,  a  population  which  always  re- 
sisted the  Afghan  supremacy  ?  The  policy 
of  the  Emir  in  these  outlying  frontier 
districts  of  the  Indian  Empire  urgently 
wants  explanation,  and  we  hope  the  Vice- 
roy will  insist  upon  a  satisfactory  answer. 
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We  might  farther  adduce  the  constant 
reports  of  the  great  severity  with  which 
the  Emir  pnnishes  those  of  his  subjects 
who  are  accused  of  a  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  English  Resident  in  Kabul,  or 
who  are  suspected  of  sympathies  with  his 
allies  and  protectors  beyond  the  Khyber. 
In  fact,  the  conduct  of  our  dearly  bought 
ally  fully  justifies  our  perplexity  at  the 
contradiction  between  the  words  and  the 
deeds  of  Abdurrahman  Khan. 

It  ought  not  to  be  taken  amiss  if  we 
jadi;e  the  behavior  of  the  actual  ruler  of 
Afghanistan  differently  from  the  ruling 
English  politicians,  and  if  wo  say  that 
extreme  caution  is  needful  in  transaciions 
with  this  astute  Oriental  prince,  who 
couples  the  innate  distrust  of  the  Afghan 
with  the  diplomatic  skill  acquired  during 
his  Russian  apprenticeship.  The  Emir  is 
undoubtedly  penetrated  by  the  conscious- 
net's  of  the  far  greater  security  and  utility 
of  a  strict  alliance  with  England  ;  he  never 
hesitated  for  a  moment  to  accept  English 
protection  ;  he  will  probably  ])ersist  in  it 
and  will  hand  it  over  as  an  inheritance  to 
his  successor.  But  as  an  Oriental  and  an 
Afghan,  who  has  to  deal  with  a  Christian 
Power,  he  will  never  get  rid  of  the  art  lire 
pensee,  so  common  with  all  Asiatics  in 
their  relations  with  the  representHtives  of 
the  mighty  West.  If  from  no  other  rea- 
sonable motive  than  that  of  caution,  he 
will  always  try  to  keep  two  irons  in  the 
fire,  and,  wisely  hiding  the  Russian  one, 
he  will  hammer  the  English  one  with  all 
the  force  at  his  command.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  expects  the  highest 
possible  price  for  his  proffered  amity. 
II is  reluctance  to  accept  an  English  Resi- 
dent at  his  Conit  Instead  of  a  Mohamme- 
dan native  of  India,  his  attempt  to  annex 
portions  of  the  frontier  district  which 
have  long  belonged  to  the  sphere  of 
British  influence,  and  many  other  period- 
ically forthcoming  claims  and  demands  — 
all  are  based  upon  the  imagined  impor- 
tance of  his  position  between  the  two 
rivals,  and  most  ce-itainly  upon  his  belief 
that  his  co-operation  and  friendship  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  English. 
The  great  question  always  remains, 
whether  English  politicians  are  fully  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  Emir,  and  what 
are  the  means  to  bo  used  in  counteracting 
his  secret  plans  and  machinations. 

As  to  the  former,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  statesmen  entrusted  with  the  manage- 


ment of  affairs  in  India  are  entirely  equal 
to  the  task,  and  that  a  long  experience  in 
diplomatic  relations  with  Orientals  has 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  aims  and  purposes 
by  which  their  Asiatic  friends  and  antag- 
onists are  actuated.  Anglo-Indians  are, 
as  a  rule,  less  confident  than  their  brethren 
at  home  ;  the  false  humanitarian  views 
exhibited  from  time  to  time  in  the  Hous^e 
of  Parliament  happily  do  not  re-echo  in 
the  Council-room  on  the  Hoogbli  ;  and 
the  ill-conceived  notions  of  ultra-Liberals, 
who  strove  to  introduce  at  once  in  the 
soil  of  Asia  thoroughly  European  measures 
of  administration,  are  rarely  or  never 
seriously  considered.  Even  in  the  insular 
home  itself  the  prevalent  opinions  of 
twenty  years  ago  have  changed  for  the 
better.  When  I  first  came  to  England  I 
was  shocked  at  the  ignorance  and  indiffci* 
ence  of  the  large  majority  of  the  public  in 
matters  relating  to  India,  and  it  was  really 
saddening  to  hear  English  statesmen  speak- 
ing of  Persians,  Indians,  and  Afghans  as 
of  men  who  have  spent  all  their  life  under 
the  influence  of  European  civilication,  and 
who  are  ripe  for  the  most  constitutional 
system  of  government.  The  number  of 
these  dangerous  dreamrrs  is  in  recent 
times  constantly  decreasing ;  pleasure 
trips  to  India  have  become  a  fashion  ;  the 
interest  in  the  Indian  Empire  is  continually 
increasing,  and,  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
visits  of  a  certain  class  ot  M.P.'s  to  India 
whose  efforts  are  injurious  to  the  Indians 
and  at  the  same  time  also  to  the  interests 
of  England,  a  better  understand inor  and  a 
sounder  judgment  of  the  mutual  relations 
between  the  European  teacher  and  his 
Asiatic  pupil  are,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
continually  gaining  ground.  The  idea 
that  children  cannot  feed  on  the  food  of 
grown-up  men  and  that  deadly  fire-arms 
are  to  be  withheld  from  the  weak  hands 
of  inexperienced  youngsters  is  gradually 
spreading  in  public  opinion  ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  English  statesmen  at  home, 
having  modified  their  views  and  enlarged 
their  knowledge  about  India,  will  have 
acquired  also  full  information  about  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan,  and  that 
they  have  penetrated  the  secret  intentions 
of  Emir  Abdurrahman. 

As  to  the  means  at  disposal  to  bafBe  all 
the  inimical  designs  of  Kussia,  as  well  as 
the  crafty  intentions  of  the  rulers  of 
Afghanistan,  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
notice  that  the  defensive  measures  adopted 
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daring  the  last  six  years  on  the  north- 
western frontiers  of  India  have  greatly 
coiitri bated  toward  the  security  of  the 
Empire,  and  will,  if  continued,  complete 
the  work  of  defense,  as  far  as  human  fore- 
sight can  forestall  any  eventuHiity.  A 
cursory  glance  on  the  map  of  Central  Asia 
will  show  that  the  Russian  advance  from 
the  north  toward  the  south  was  always 
effectuated  by  the  same  tactics.  It  began 
with  a  quiet  move  either  on  the  left  or  on 
the  right  side  of  the  object  in  view,  and 
when  the  two  lateral  movements^  had 
penetrated  deeply  enough,  the  attack  upon 
the  centre  was  made  by  closing  both  arms 
which  were  slung  round  the  threatened 
territory.  This  process  is  just  now  in 
operation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus. 
Here  the  preparatory  work  was  somewhat 
retarded  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Turko- 
mans in.  the  west,  as  well  as  by  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  Pamir  in  the  east.  Another 
serious  stumbling-block  was  here  met  in 
the  protest  of  England,  who  ultimately 
awoke  from  the  long-cherished  sleep  of 
false  security.  The  first  movement  of 
John  Bull  had  not  the  desired  effect,  as 
seen  by  the  incidents  at  Pendjdeh  and  on 
the  Little  Pamir.  Russia  is  not  so  easily 
frightened.  In  appearance  she  stops  for 
a  while  ;  she  may  try  also  to  divert  the 
attention  of  her  rival,  by  conceding  to  the 
delimitation  of  a  future  frontier  ;  but  she 
will  by  no  means  be  shaken  in  her  ultimate 
designs,  and  after  having  slowly  and 
gradually  accomplished  the  two  foresaid 
lateral  movements,  she  will  easily  realize 
her  scheme,  and  the  northern  portion  of 
Afghanistan,  including  Bedakhi»haa  and 
Wakham  in  the  cast  and  Ucrat  in  the 
west,  will  fall  a  prey  to  her  insatiable  lu»t 
of  conquest. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  steadily  ag- 
gressive policy  of  Russia,  England  was,  so 
to  say,  compelled  to  adopt  similar  meas- 
ures, with  the  difference  that  the  action  of 
England  was  characterized  by  the  spirit  of 
irresolution,  and  that  to  ten  paces  made 
by  the  generals  of  the  Czar  hardly  cor- 
responds one  pace  advanced  by  the  army 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  the  place  hero 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  this  tardi- 
ness, for  it  is  pretty  well  known  that,  in 
tbe  policy  of  territorial  extension,  the 
voice  of  an  autocrat  is  more  efficient  than 
the  hundred- tongued  council  of  pailia- 
ments ;  but  the  point  we  wish  to  urge  is 


the  disastrous  consequence  which  emanated 
from  the  difference  of  view  existing  be- 
tween Liberals  and  Conservatives  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  Afghanistan. 

I  have  only  to  recall  the  very  strong 
language  used  by  certain  Liberal  politicians 
against  those  who  advocated  an  actiie 
policy  in  Afghanistan  at  the  time  when 
Shir  Ali  Khan  began  to  show  resistance  to 
the  demands  of  England,  and  who  asserted 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Consenatives 
which  had  driven  the  Emir  into  the  arms 
of  Russia.  The  then  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  Tories  had  provoked  the  late 
Afghan  war  by  carrjing  out  forcibly  their 
scheme  of  a  scientific  frontier  can  hardly 
be  justified  by  the  present  state  of  things 
beyond  the  Khyber.  When  the  Liberals 
argued  that  the  best  policy  of  England  is 
to  make  the  Afghans  friends  by  totally 
abstaining  from  interference  in  the  interior 
affairs  of  their  country,  they  had  evidently 
forgotten  that  Afghan  friendship  in  the 
time  of  Shir  Ali,  when  the  Russians  were 
already  in  possession  of  the  Khanates, 
could  not  be  trusted  any  longer  as  the 
sound  basis  which  it  afforded  in  the  lime 
of  Dost  Mohammed.  The  fidelity  of 
the  latter  was  certainly  well  tested  dur- 
ing the  late  mutiny.  But  who  knows 
whettier  he  would  have  proved  a  faithful 
ally  in  the  case  of  a  Russian  neighborhood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus  ?  An 
Oriental,  and  particularly  an  Afghan, 
prince,  possessing  the  means  of  threaten- 
ing his  neighbor,  could  never  be  trusted 
in  a  critical  moment ;  and  the  Conserva- 
tives acted,  therefore,  very  wisely  in 
carrying  out  their  scheme  of  a  scientific 
frontier,  before  they  extended  the  hand 
of  friendship,  after  the  instalment  of 
Abdurrahman  on  the  throne  of  Kabul. 
The  words  with  which  Sir  Mountstuart  E. 
Grant-Duff  condemned  the  policy  of  the 
Conservatives  twelve  years  affo,  when  he 
said,  *  *  The  advance  to  Qucttah  looks  very 
much  like  taking  the  first  step  toward 
that  most  unwise  and  dangerous  policy,"* 
will  hardly  bo  repeated  to-day  by  any 
adherent  to  the  Indian  policy  of  the 
Liberals.  Sir  Chailes  Dilke,  for  instance, 
who  belonged  formerly  to  the  eulogizers 
of  Russian  doings  in  Central  Asia,  goes 
to-day  even  further  than  ourselves.  With 
regard   to  the   untrustworthiness  of    the 

♦  Vide  Speech  of  Mr.  E.  Grant-Daff  upon 
Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, December  12, 1878. 
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Afghans  he  sajs :  **  The  Afghans  are 
mote  fearf nl  of  British  power  than  anxious 
for  British  help,  and  it  is  unwise  to  count 
upon  them''  (vide  p,  162).  In  his  view 
about  the  scientific  frontier,  he  not  only 
approves  of  the  retention  of  Qacttah  and 
of  all  the  measures  taken  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, but  he  advocates  even  a  railway 
communication  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  north-western  frontier,  namely,  be- 
tween Attock  or  Khoshalgarh  to  Quettah  ; 
he  finds  it  advisable  to  hold  not  only 
Kandahar,  but  also  Ghazni,  and  he 
advocates  the  completion  of  the  railway 
from  the  Khwaja  Amran  toward ^  and  if 
possible  up  to^  Herat, 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Russian  ad- 
vance from  the  north  has  unavoidably 
necessitated  a  similar  movement  of  the 
English  outposts  from  the  south.  What- 
ever may  be  talked  about  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  imperial  policy  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  there  is  no  doubt  that  during 
his  government  the  north-western  frontier 
of  India  has  considerably  increased  in 
strength  and  security,  and  very  little  is 
wanting  to  make  it  a  firm  wall  of  defence 
to  the  Indian  Empire.  It  is  idle  to  dis- 
guise the  great  trouble  and  cost  with  which 
the  realization  of  this  problem  was  con- 
nected ;  but  the  movements  of  England 
had  to  correspond  to  the  advance  of  her 
rival,  and  the  wedge  driven  by  Russia  into 
the  north-eastern  confines  of  Persia  through 
the  annexation  of  the  district  on  the  Upper- 
Murghab  and  on  the  Herirud,  had  un* 
avoidably  necessitated  the  English  occu- 
pation of  Beluchistan  and  the  advance  to 
the  gates  of  Kandahar. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  England  to  stop 
here  and  to  lay  down  the  mark  of  her  final 
frontier,  we  must  seek  the  reason  in  the 
ill-hidden  designs  of  Russia  upon  Kho* 
rasan.  The  advance  of  that  power  from 
Ashkabad  to  Meshed  is,  up  to  the  present, 
only  of  a  moral  bearing,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent also  of  economical  importance  ;  but 
who  would  deny  the  fact  that  she  has 
already  undermined  the  ground  m  all  pos- 
sible directions  ?  The  population  of  that 
outlying  province  of  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
noted  for  being  a  fertile  soil  of  rebellion 
against  the  central  power  in  Teheran,  has 
been  won  over  to  Russian  infinence  by 
gratitude  to  the  Czar,  by  whom  they  were 
delivered  from  the  former  horrible  plague 
of  Turkoman  raids.  As  matters  stand  to- 
day, the  Khorasanee  will  be  easily  brought 


under  Russian  influence  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  communication  between  Meshed 
and  Ashkabad  is  constantly  increasing  ; 
Russian  merchandises  have  long  ago  out- 
livalled  the  English  in  the  bazaars  of  the 
chief  towns  in  the  north-east  of  Iran  ;  and 
shonld  Russia  proceed  at  a  later  period  tP 
extend  her  sway  over  the  said  province, 
indispensable  to  her  as  a  gtanary,  and  as 
a  shelter  against  any  flank  attack,  she  is 
almost  sure  of  success.  In  a  march  upon 
Herat  or  to  the  Dilmund  Khorasan  will 
form  the  chief  station  on  the  road  toward 
the  south,  as  was  the  case  in  bjgone 
times,  for  neaily  all  the  invaders  of  India 
have  set  out  for  their  conquest  only  after 
having  acquired  a  firm  footing  in  Khorasan, 
and  even  Baber  could  not  have  crowned 
his  enand  with  success  if,  instead  of 
taking  the  difficult  route  over  Kabul,  he 
had  chosen  the  much  easier  one  to  the 
Indus. 

It  is  in  order  to  secure  a  position  which 
corresponds  to  the  standing  of  Russia  in 
and  near  Khorasan  that  England  will  be 
sooner  or  later  compelled  to  round  oB.  the 
present  frontier  between  Belnchij^tan  and 
Eastern  Persia  in  order  to  get  such  a  foot- 
ing in  Sistan  as  will  enable  her  to  counter- 
act and  to  threaten  any  Russian  movement 
either  from  Ashkabad  or  from  Dushakh 
toward  Meshed.  At  the  first  appearance 
this  would  seem  encroachment  upon  the 
territory  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  But  the 
important  considerations  which  justify 
such  a  demand  should  appease  the  eue- 
ceptibility  of  the  Persian  Government. 
First  of  all,  such  a  step  would  be  under- 
taken by  Enc:Iand  not  exclusively  for  her 
own  interests,  but  also — and,  let  us  say, 
eminently — for  the  security  of  Persia,  and 
nominally  of  Khorasan,  viz.,  the  most 
precious  jewel  of  the  Crown  of  Iran. 
Secondly,  it  would  complete  the  whole 
border-line  from  the  sea  to  the  southern 
limits  of  Khorasan  in  a  manner  much 
more  satisfactory  than  all  the  measures 
taken  previously  in  this  direction.  Third- 
ly, by  uniting  Sistan  by  rail  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  by  garrisoning  one  or  two 
points  beyond  Lash-Djuvain,  Russia  could 
be  checkmated  not  only  in  her  plans  upon 
Meshed  and  Herat,  but  also  in  her  in- 
tended advance  toward  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Fourthly,  it  is  through  Sistan  that  the 
overland  railway  communication  with 
Europe  ought  to  be  carried,  and  not 
through  a  junction  with  the  Transca^pian 
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line,  as  advocated  by  the  Rusfiians  from 
Weil-understood  Aolf-  interests.  This  Soath- 
Asiatic  line,  suggested  a  few  years  ago  by 
Colonel  Bell,  and  supported  by  the  lion. 
G.  Cnizon  in  his  Persian  letters  written 
to  the  Times f  will  make  of  Sistan  a  better- 
suited  empoiium  of  the  trade  of  inner 
Asia  than  Merv. 

Similar  leasons  speak  in  favor  of  push- 
ing the  frontier  of  British  influence  from 
Cashmere  in  a  northern  direction  vid 
Gilgit,  Hunza,  and  Nagar,  to  a  point 
where  Russian  claims  must  bo  brought  to 
a  standstill.  It  was  in  the  first  decades 
of  this  century  that  the  Hungarian  scholar 
Alexander  Csoma  de  Koiosy  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  in  Cashmere  of  Russian 
emissaries  and  Russian  promises  of  assist- 
ance against  England,  although  the  shadow 
of  the  Northern  Coloseus  was  at  that  time 
very  far  from  the  sphere  of  British  in- 
fluence in  the  south  of  Asia.  The  imagi- 
nary danger  of  that  date  has  now  become, 
more  than  a  reality,  and  the  Yanoff-Young- 
husband  incident  is  an  effective  lesson  to 
England  as  to  what  she  must  bo  ptepared 
for  from  the  insidious  plans  of  her  rival, 
even  in  such  outlying  and  inaccessible 
regions  as  the  Pamir.  Public  opinion  in 
England,  ready  to  defend  even  the  most 
impossible  and  monstrous  ideas  of  false 
humanity,  has  come  forward  in  favor  of 
the  kidnapping  and  lapacious  inhabitants 
of  Ilunza  and  Nagar,  bj  describing  them 
as  peace-loving,  good-natured  neighbors 
who  ought  to  be  left  alone,  and  who  will 
be  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
Rustsiau  temptation  and  encroachment. 
Luckily,  however,  Anglo-Indian  diploma- 
tists, leaving  the  misty  atnlO:^phere  of  the 
honie-conntry  behind  them,  have  got  a 
clearer  insight  into  matters,  and  the  policy 
curried  out  by  Colonel  Darand  has,  hap- 
pily, put  an  end  to  the  schemes  of  Russia. 
It  will  ceitaiuly  discourage  any  foolhardy 
enterprise  of  those  who  dreamt  of  a  pur- 
prii^e  of  the  British  outposts  through  the 
barren  and  impracticable  pasties  of  the 
**Roof  of  the  World." 

Many  events  might  possibly  disturb  the 
apparent  good  understanding  and  hasten 
the  collision  of  the  rival  parties.  There 
is  one  which  may  at  any  moment  occur, 
namely,  the  death  of  Emir  Abduirahman, 
the  present  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  a  man 
suffering  from  various  diseases,  an  Oriental 
prince  in  his  sixty-fouith  year  of  age,  who 
will  hardly  live  as  long  as  his  grandfather, 


Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  having  long  ago 
lost  the  strong  physique  for  which  he  was 
once  famous.  With  the  death  of  Abdur- 
rahman, the  political  edifice  of  the  present 
Afghanistan,  of  which  he  is  the  architect, 
and  to  which  he  has  lent  a  certain  amount 
of  solidity  by  means  of  his  iron  rule,  will 
not  only  be  shaken  in  its  very  foundation, 
i  ut  it  would  very  likely  fall  in  ruins  if  the 
two  neighbors  were  not  compelled  to 
interfere  and  to  arrest  some  way  or  other 
the  threatening  catastrophe.  If  these  two 
neighbors  were  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  of  foresight  and  precaution  against 
the  falling  fragments  of  the  totteiing 
building  of  the  Afghan  kingdom,  the  fear 
and  danger  from  future  complications 
would  be  at  once  removed.  Unfoitunate- 
ly,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
questionable  whether  Russia  will  not  throw 
out  her  net  of  intrigues  in  the  tioubled 
waters  of  Afghan  discord  and  civil  war. 
The  hospitality  given  to  Ishak  Khan,  to 
the  rebel  cousin  of  the  Emir  Abdurraliroan, 
unfoitunately  supports  our  apprehension  ; 
and  if  it  be  alleged  that  England  follows  a 
similar  course  by  protecting  and  subsidiz- 
ing £}ub  Khan  and  other  Afghan  refugees 
in  India,  we  may  plainly  answer — Si  duo 
facivnt  idem  nan  est  idem. 

The  grandiloquent  sentence  of  Skobeleff 
to  arrange  a  march  a  la  Timur  to  the 
Indus  and  to  expel  the  English  from  the 
peninsula  by  means  of  a  hard  blow  struck 
in  front,  is  to-day  obsolete.  With  the 
aid  of  the  scientific  frontier,  completed 
through  the  position  in  Sistan,  England 
will  have  made  perfect  her  means  of  de- 
fence again^tt  the  attack  of  Russia.  As  to 
the  prospect  of  fomenting  a  mutiny  in  the 
rear  of  the  EnglUh  army  of  defence  io 
India,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  here  too  a 
great  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place.  The  malicious  criticism  of  the  late 
General  Skobeleff,  who  wrote  about  ttu 
years  ago  that 

England  lays  a  heavy  hand  on  her  dependent 
peoples.  She  red  aces  them  to  a  state  of  slavery 
ouly  that  English  trade  may  profit  and  Eng- 
lishmen grow  rich.  The  deaths  of  millions 
in  India  from  starvation  have  been  caused 
indirectly  by  English  despotism,  and  then  the 
press  of  England  disseminates  far  and  wide 
the  idea  of  Russia  being  a  cunntry  of  bar* 
barians.  Thousands  of  natives  in  India  only 
await  Russia's  crusade  of  deliverance, 

will  be  best  disproved  by  quoting  as  a 
counterpart  the  words  of  a  learned  Moham- 
medan subject  of  the  Empress  of  India. 
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Seid  Ahmed  in  tho  prefatory  remarka  of  the  British  rule  in  India  will  not  easily  be 

his  recently  published  book  says —  met  with  ;  and  since  the  praises  of  the 

ruler  from  the  lips  of  the  ruled  deserve 

A  humane  nation  from  the  far  West,  nn-  certainly  more  credit  than  the  utterance 

nvalled  among  the  nations  of  the  world  fonts  ^^  4««i.„,„  ««^«,»    t7«/»i„«^  ,«io«t  nr^ii  Ka 

benevolence  Ind  sympathy   with   mankind,  of  a  jealous  enemy,  Englnnd  may  well  be 

has  been  destined  by  the  mvsterions  decree  satisfied   with  the  result  of  her  arduous 

of  Providence  to  rale  over  this  vast  empire,  task  in  the  East.     Whatever  shoit-sighted 

to  vindicate  its  honor,  to  shelter  God's  peo-  grumblers    may   say   affainst  the    liberal 

pie  to  protect  the  weak,  to  punish  the  tyrant,  jj      ^f      ^^,j^  instruction  introduced  in 

to  do  away  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  torj.*^.*^,.,.,        ,.  ^^ 

diffuse  the  light  of  learning,  and  to  fulfil  its  J«^»a»  '»  ^J^^^^  they  discover  a  source  of 

great  mission  to  the  world,  which  is  the  good  harm  for  England,  it  is  an  indisputable 

of  the  nations  committed  by  God  to  its  care,  fact  that  the  greater   the   light  dissemi- 

Once  more  has  the  withered  tree  of  hope  gath-  „gted  among  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  the 

ered  new  life  and  become  laden  with  sweet  r\^^^^  t?,^JL.^^   *u^  /»Ua.<»»  Jni  K**  aann 

fruit.    The  Hindoo  in  his  pagoda  utters  his  Qaeen  Empress,  the  cleaier  w  11  be  seen 

Bam  Ram !  bowing  with  the  utmost  humility  the  difference  between  the  rule  of  iireat 

before  his  Devatas  ;  the  Mohammedan  in  hia  Btitain  and  that  of  Russia,  and  the  more 

mosque,  with  his  face  turned  toward  Mecca,  will    be    appreciated    the     blessings    of 

repeate  his  Alia.  Alia !  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  Western  civilization.     Those  who   flatter 

trae    Mohammedan ;    and   the  Sikh  m  his     .,  ,  ..t     ..  _  ,  ^ .i    .    .i  ^  ^^^ 

Gurudoara.  reverentially  waves  the  ChowH  of  themselves  with  tho  hope  that  the  con- 

peacock  plumes  over  the  Oranih,  his  holy  tinuMUy  diminishing  number  of  disaffected 

book,  and  invokes  the  spirit  of  the  Wah  Ouru  will  be  able  to  foment  a  revolution  must 

to  help  him  in  worldly  affairs.    What  an  age  and  will  be  in  the  end  greatly  disappointed, 

Magnificent,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the     <»D  na'^'J  ^  thought  of  under  the  present 
East,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  conditions,   when  the  ties   between    the 

rulers  and  the  ruled  are  steadily  strength- 
Two  more  contradictory  criticisms  of    ening. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

AuvERONB,  Auvergne,  O  wild  and  woful  land, 

0  glorious  land  and  gracious,  white  as  gleam 
The  stairs  of  heaven,  black  as  a  flameless  brand. 

Strange  even  as  life,  and  stranger  than  a  dream. 

Could  earth  remember  man,  whose  eyes  made  bright 

The  splendor  of  her  beauty,  lit  by  day 
Or  soothed  and  softened  and  redeemed  oy  night, 

Wouldst  thou  not  know  what  light  has  passed  away  ? 

Wouldst  thou  not  know  whom  England,  whom  the  world, 
Mourns  f     For  the  world  whose  wildest  ways  he  trod, 

And  smiled  their  dangers  down  that  coiled  and  curled 
Against  him,  knows  him  now  less  man  than  god. 

Our  demi-god  of  daring,  keenest-eyed 

To  read  and  deepest  read  in  earth's  dim  things, 
A  spirit  now  whose  body  of  death  has  died 

And  left  it  mightier  yet  in  eyes  and  wings. 

The  sovereign  seeker  of  the  world,  who  now 

Hath  sought  what  world  the  light  of  death  may  show. 

Hailed  once  with  me  the  crowns  that  load  thy  brow, 
Crags  dark  as  midnight,  columns  bright  as  snow. 
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Thy  ateep  small  Siena,  splendid  and  content 

As  shines  the  mightier  city's  Tuscan  pride 
Which  here  its  face  reflects  in  radiance,  pent 

By  narrower  bounds  from  towering  side  to  side. 

Set  fast  between  the  lidged  and  foamless  wares 

Of  earth  more  fierce  and  fluctuant  than  the  sea. 
The  fearless  town  of  towers  that  hails  and  braves 

The  heights  that  gird,  the  sun  that  brands  Le  Puy  ; 

The  huddled  churches  clinging  on  the  cliffs 

As  birds  alighting  might  for  storm's  sake  cling, 
Moored  to  the  rocks  as  tempest-harried  skiffrr 

To  perilous  refuge  from  the  loud  wind's  wing  ; 

The  stairs  on  stairs  that  wind  ai>d  change  and  climb 
Even  up  to  the  utmost  crag's  edge  curved  and  cui  led. 

More  bright  than  vision,  more  than  faith  sublime. 
Strange  as  the  light  and  darkness  of  the  world  ; 

Strange  as  are  Mght  and  morning,  stars  and  sun. 
And  washed  from  west  and  east  by  day's  deep  tide, 

Shine  yet  less  fair,  when  all  their  heights  are  won. 
Than  sundawn  shows  thy  pillared  mountain- side. 

Even  so  the  dawn  of  death,  whose  light  makes  dim 

The  starry  fires  that  life  sees  rise  and  set, 
Shows  higher  than  here  he  shone  before  us  him 

Whom  faith  forgets  not,  nor  shall  fame  forget. 

Even  so  those  else  unfooted  heights  we  elomb 

Through  scudding  mist  and  eddying  whirls  of  cloud. 

Blind  as  a  pilot  beaten  blind  with  foam, 

And  shrouded  as  a  corpse  with  storm's  gray  shroud, 

Foot  following  foot  along  the  sheer  strait  ledge 
Where  space  was  none  to  bear  the  wild  goat's  feet 

Till  blind  we  sat  on  the  outer  footless  edge 

Where  darkling  death  seemed  fain  to  share  the  scat, 

The  abyss  before  us,  viewless  even  as  time's, 

The  abyss  to  left  of  us,  the  abyss  to  right, 
Bid  thought  now  dream  how  high  the  freed  soul  climbs 

That  death  sets  free  from  change  of  day  and  night. 

The  might  of  raging  mist  and  wind  whose  wrath 

Shut  from  our  eyes  the  narrowing  rock  we  trod. 
The  wondrous  world  it  darkened,  made  our  path 

Like  theirs  who  take  the  shadow  of  death  for  God. 

Yet  eastward,  veiled  in  vapor  white  as  snow, 

The  grim  black  herbless  heights  that  scorn  the  sun 

And  mock  the  face  of  morning  rose  to  show 

The  work  of  earth-born  fire  and  earthquake  done. 

And  half  the  world  was  haggard  night,  wherein 

We  strove  our  blind  way  through  ;  but  far  above 
Was  light  that  watched  the  wild  mists  whirl  and  spin. 

And  far  beneath  a  land  worth  light  and  love/ 
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Deep  down  tbe  Valley  of  the  Cnrse,  undaunted 

By  shadow  and  whisper  of  winds  with  sins  for  wings 

And  ghosts  of  crime  where  through  the  heights  live  haunted 
By  present  sense  of  past  and  monstrous  things, 

The  glimmering  water  holds  its  gracious  way 

Full  forth,  and  keeps  one  happier  hand's-hreadth  green 

Of  all  that  storm- scathed  world  whereon  the  sway 
Sits  dark  as  death  of  deadlier  things  unseen. 

But  on  the  sonndless  and  the  viewless  river 

That  bears  through  night  perchance  again  to  day 
The  dead  whom  death  and  twin-born  fame  deliver 

From  life  that  dies,  and  time's  inveterate  sway. 

No  bhadow  save  of  falsehood  and  of  fear 

That  brands  the  future  with  the  past,  and  bids 
The  spirit  wither  and  the  soul  grow  sere, 

Hovers  or  hangs  to  cloud  life*s  opening  lids. 

If  life  have  eyes  to  lift  again  and  see, 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  sensual  sight  or  breath, 
What  life  incognizable  of  ours  may  be 

That  turns  our  light  to  darkness  deep  as  death. 

Priests  and  the  soulless  serfs  of  priests  may  swarm 

With  vulturous  acclamation,  loud  in  lies, 
About  his  du«t  while  yet  his  dust  is  warm 

W  ho  mocked  as  sunlight  mocks  their  base  blind  eyes. 

Their  godless  ghost  of  godhead,  false  and  foul 

As  fear  his  dam  or  hell  his  throne  :  but  we, 
Scarce  hearing,  heed  no  carrion  church-kite's  howl  : 

The  corpse  be  theirs  to  mock  ;  the  soal  is  free. 

Free  as  ere  yet  its  earthly  day  was  done 

It  lived  above  the  coil  about  us  curled  : 
A  soul  whose  eyes  were  keener  than  the  sun, 

A  soul  whose  wings  were  wider  than  the  world. 

We,  sons  of  east  and  west,  ringed  round  with  dreams, 

Bound  fast  with  visions,  girt  about  with  fears, 
Live,  trust,  and  think  by  chance,  while  shadow  seems 

Light,  and  the  wind  that  wrecks  a  hand  that  steers. 

He,  whose  full  soul  held  east  and  west  in  poise. 

Weighed  man  with  roan,  and  creed  of  man's  with  creed, 

And  age  with  age,  their  triumphs  and  their  toys. 
And  found  what  faith  may  read  not  and  may  read. 

Scorn  deep  and  strong  as  death  and  life,  that  lit 

With  fire  the  smile  at  lies  and  dreams  outworn 
Wherewith  he  smote  them,  showed  sublime  in  it 

The  splendor  and  the  steadfastness  of  scorn. 

What  loftier  heaven,  what  lordlier  air,  what  space 

Illimitable,  insuperable,  infinite. 
Now  to  that  strong-winged  soul  yields  ampler  place 

Than  passing  darkness  yields  to  passing  light, 
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No  dream,  no  faith  can  tell  us  :  hope  and  fear. 

Whose  tongues  were  load  of  old  as  children's,  now 
From  babbling  fall  to  silence  :  change  is  here, 

And  death  ;  dark  farrows  drawn  by  time's  dark  plough. 

Still  sunward  here  on  earth  its  flight  was  bent, 

Even  since  the  man  within  the  child  began 
To  yearn  and  kindle  with  superb  intent 

And  trust  in  time  to  magnify  the  man. 

Still  toward  the  old  garden  of  the  Sun,  whose  fruit 

The  honey-heavy  lips  of  Sophocles 
Desired  and  sang,  wherein  the  unwithering  root 

Sprang  of  all  growths  that  thought  brings  forth  and  sees 

Incarnate,  bright  with  bloom  or  dense  with  leaf 

Far* shadowing,  deep  as  depth  of  dawn  or  night : 
And  all  were  parcel  of  the  garnered  sheaf 

His  strenuous  spirit  bound  and  stored  aright* 

And  eastward  now,  and  ever  toward  the  dawn, 

If  death's  deep  veil  by  life's  bright  hand  be  rent, 
We  see,  as  through  the  shadow  of  death  withdrawn, 

The  imperious  soul's  indomitable  ascent. 

But  not  the  soul  whose  labor  knew  not  end — 

But  not  the  swordsman's  hand,  the  crested  head — 
The  royal  heart  we  mourn,  the  faultless  friend, 

Burton — a  name  that  lives  till  fame  be  dead. 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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Of  all  unaccountable  things  it  ought  to 
be  the  most  unaccountable  that  so  studious, 
nay,  learned  a  young  man  as  Gnido  Flori- 
ani,  clever,  ambitious,  a  poet  aud  a  doctor 
of  laws,  should  have  set  all  his  hopes  of 
happiness  upon  nobody  better  than  the 
daughter  of  the  enameller,  Fabio  Vanncci 
— a  frirl  without  a  dowry,  and  unable  to 
read  even  a  love-letter.  Nay,  more  : 
though  he  was  dead  in  love  with  Irene 
when  he  left  his  and  her  native  Bari  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Naples,  and  though 
ne  was  a  handsome  and  amiable  young 
man  with  no  distaste  for  pleasure,  he  came 
back  from  Naples  to  Bari  deader  in  love 
with  her  than  ever  I 

Well,  love  has  been  answerable  for  more 
unacountable  things  even  than  that ;  and 
it  certainly  never  occurred  to  the  young 
advocate  that  there  was  even  a  cettain  lack 
of  prudence  for  a  lawyer  without  clients 
to  want  to  marry  a  portionless  girl  when 


that  girl's  name  was  Irene  Yanucci.  And, 
be  it  said  at  once,  there  were  mitigating 
circumstances  ;  as  he,  being  a  doctor  of 
laws,  would  have  put  the  matter  in  another 
case  than  his  own.  She  was  very  pretty  ; 
she  was  very  good  ;  she  was  very  gentle  ; 
and  she  worshipped  him  to  an  extent  that 
would  have  satisfied  the  most  exacting 
demands  of  a  vainer  man.  Finally,  they 
were  in  love  with  one  another  because — 
in  short,  because  they  were. 

It  had  been  good  to  see  her  face  again, 
after  the  long  purgatory  of  absence,  tem- 
pered indeed  by  a  letter  now  and  then, 
but  written,  as  he  knew,  not  by  the  hand 
he  wanted  to  kiss  sixty  times  an  hour,  and 
not  in  her  own  simple  words,  but  by  the 
crabbed  fingers  and  in  the  high-flown  style 
of  old  Ulisse,  who  had  probably  composed 
and  written  identically  the  same  letters  for 
her  mother  ;  perhaps  even  for  her  grand- 
mother, and  for  Guide's  grandmother — 
who  could  tell  ?  Not  Ulisse,  for  he  never 
told  :  he  had  written  so  many  lovo-Icttcrs 
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tbat  they  meant  no  more  to  bim  tban  his 
fee.  The  real  letter  had  been  the  flowers, 
one  of  which  Irene  had  never  failed  to  put 
inside — flowers  which  had  inspired  a  string 
of  stomelli  nearly  long  enongh  to  reach 
from  Naples  to  Bari ;  a  stomello  for  every 
one,  with  a  few  epics  thrown  in. 

Bat  there  is  nothing  perfect.  That 
road  from  Naples  to  Bari  had  really 
seemed  strewn  with  flowers,  as,  all  the 
way  back,  Gnido's  fancy  painted  for  him 
the  first  meeting  after  so  long  a  patting  in 
h  hundred  different  ways,  and  each  way 
more  charming  in  turn  than  all  the  others. 
So  of  couise  it  was  in  the  one  way  of 
which  his  romance  had  scorned  to  dream. 
Not  only,  when  he  had  flown  up  the  stairs 
to  the  high  story  where  he  hoped  to  have 
Irene — for  he  knew  the  household  arrange- 
ments—all to  himself,  did  ho  find  her 
father  with  her  at  an  unaccustomed  hour, 
and  a  stranger  with  her  father,  but  he 
found  something  else ;  a  certain  chill 
which  he  could  not  altogether  refer  to  his 
disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his  care- 
fully laid  out  plan  for  a  joyful  and  unre- 
strained meeting.  Vanucci  had  certainly 
changed  somehow,  and  not — so  Guido 
felt — for  the  better  ;  and  to  the  stranger 
the  young  man  felt  one  of  those  antip- 
athies at  first  sight  which  some  people 
believe  to  be  infallible  warnings. 

The  stranger  was  pale,  emaciated, 
cadaverous  to  the  point  of  ghastliness  ; 
he  looked  as  if  he  were  just  about  to  step 
into,  or  had  just  stepped  out  of,  his  grave. 
And  this  appearance  was  the  more  inten- 
sified by  his  contrast  with  Guido*s  healthy 
youth,  the  enameller's  only  too  stout  and 
too  florid  vigor,  and  Irene's  fresh  grace 
and  charm.  Such  was  the  man's  appear- 
ance, that  it  ought,  of  right,  to  have 
inspired  only  pity,  not  aversion.  His 
pointed  shoulders  seemed  almost  to  meet 
over  his  narrow  chest ;  the  sockets  of  his 
eyes  were  like  caverns  ;  his  thin  lips  were 
drawn  away  from  his  darkened  teeth  and 
gums  ;  and  the  complexion  of  his  cheeks 
resembled  some  gray  parchment  on  which 
a  death-warrant  had  been  plainly  inscribed, 
the  signature  being  only  too  legibly  repre- 
sented by  a  hectic  ring  round  each  hollow. 
Then  his  hands,  limp,  waxen,  and  weak, 
with  long  fingers  and  discolored  nails, 
were  alone  enough  to  tell  a  physician  tales. 
It  was  not,  however,  bodily  disease  that, 
to  Guido  at  least,  seemed  to  forbid  sym- 
pathy.    The  man  looked — though  the  idea 


might  not  have  occurred  to  one  who  was 
not  a  poet — as  if  he  were  being  consumed 
by  his  own  wickedness,  and  yet  wicked- 
ness of  so  weak  a  sort  as  to  make  one 
wonder  that  it  should  be  able  to  consume 
anything. 

This  unwelcome  intruder,  when  Guido 
entered  the  room,  was  just  coming  to 
from  a  fit  of  feeble  yet  exhausting  cough- 
ing, which  made  the  lover's  appearance 
all  the  more  distressingly  unseasonable. 
The  glow  came  into  Irene's  cheeks  and 
the  light  into  her  eyes  when  she  saw  who 
had  come  again  ;  but  that  coughing 
wretch  kept  the  lovers  farther  apart  than 
the  whole  breadth  of  Italy,  which  had 
been  between  them  till  to-day. 

**  Hold  up,  signor,"  said  Vanucci, 
roughly  but  cheerfully.  **  Love,  smoke, 
and  a  cough  are  hard  to  hide.  Irene, 
give  Signor  Merrick  a  dose  of  wine,  and 
me  another  ;  it's  empty  casks  that  make 
a  noi^e.  What !  Guido  Floriani — back 
again  ?  Take  a  dose  yourself.  And  to 
whose  health  shall  I  drink  ?  To  Captain 
Floriani  ?  or  to  Floriani,  primo  tenore  of 
San  Carlo  ?  or  to  the  great  poet  Floriani  ? 
It'll  be  something  great,  to  be  sure,"  he 
said,  with  what  seemed  rather  an  overdone 
affectation  of  blunt  raillery  than  the  real 
thing. 

'*  I  have  come  back  a  doctor,"  said 
Guido,  with  modest  pride,  glancing  at 
Irene,  and  suddenly  aware  that  her  quick- 
ened color  was  caused  not  by  his  swift 
glance  but  by  the  stranger's  unbridled 
stare. 

But  at  the  word  **  doctor  "the  latter 
turned  to  Guido. 

**  A  doctor  I  Ah  !  And  a  young  doc- 
tor !  Then  maybe  you  have  heard  some- 
thing new,"  he  said,  in  the  ghost  of  a 
voice  which  nobody  could  interrupt  with- 
out the  fear  of  breaking  it  to  pieces  alto- 
gether. *M  am  an  Englishman ;  my 
name  is  Merrick — Albert  Merrick.  I  am 
a  rich  man.  I  have  seven  thousand 
pounds,  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
francs,  a-year.  I'm  rich,  talented,  ami- 
able, not  ill-looking,  and  yet  I'm  a  miser- 
able roan.  And  why  ?  All  because  of 
an  obstinate  cold.  Yes,  you  may  well 
look  at  me.  Though  I  say  it  that 
shouldn't,  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was 
a  case  like  mine.  I've  baflled  your  whole 
faculty  for  years.  I've  consulted  every 
doctor,  famous  or  not  famous,  in  London, 
Paris,   Vienna,   New   York — everywhere. 
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And  they  Ve  humbugs,  one  and  all.  Con- 
sumption, indeed  I  IWe  tried  Algiers, 
Madeira,  South  Africa,  Davos — places 
that  cure  consumption.  So  mine  can't  be 
consumption,  or  else  it  would  have  been 
cured  long  and  long  ago.  I've  been  ad  • 
vised  to  try  the  air  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
upon  my  sonl  I  believe  I  am  better,"  he 
gasped,  with  a  sort  of  leer  at  Irene. 
'  *  Better — but  you  see  I  want  to  get  well. 
It's  really  important  that  I  should  get  well. 
You  look  too  young  to  be  rich,  so  you 
don't  know  what  it  means  to  have  a  lot  of 
poor  reUtions,  a  lot  of  wretches,  waiting 
for  your  shoes.  It's  important  I  should 
live  to  disappoint  'em,  every  one.  I  want 
to  marry  and  have  a  family  of  my  own. 
I  don't  want  to  feel,  when  I'm  coming 
here  to  look  at  Signor  Vanucci's  mosaics, 
that  every  step  would  be  the  death  of  me. 
Look  here  I  I  tell  you  what  I  tell  every 
doctor  I  see  :  I'll  give  twenty-five  thou- 
sand francs  to  the  man  who'll  rid  me  of 
this — cold.  I  expect  there  isn't  a  doctor 
in  Europe,  Africa,  Australia,  or  America 
who  isn't  after  that  money.  They  say  it's 
consumption,  and  that's  where  they  go 
wrong.  I'll  tell  you  my  symptoms.  In 
the  first  place — " 

'*  Signor,"  said  Guido,  with  increased 
disgust,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
other's  sudden  exhaustion,  ^'  I  fear  there 
is  a  misunderstanding.  I  am  not  a  doctor 
of  medicine.  I  am  an  advocate — a  doctor 
of  laws." 

**  Oh— that  all  !"  said  the  Englishman, 
as  if  Guido  were  no  longer  worth  notice, 
and  settling  down  into  another  stare  at 
Irene. 

Vanncci  began  to  fidget  a  little  :  for  all 
his  geniality,  he  was  evidently  anxious 
ani  ill  at  ease.  ''An  advocate,  eh  !  ah 
—  lawyers*  houses  are  built  of  fools'  skulls. 
Faith,  you'll  find  building  materials  for  a 
whole  street  of  such  houses  in  Bari.  By 
the  way,  Signor  Merrick,  will  you  grant 
mo  ten  thousand  pardons — or  even  one 
wiil  do — if  I  leave  you  ?  I've  got  to  see 
Bdmebody  about  something,  and — " 

''  I  shall  be  delighted  ;  that  is  to  sav, 
don't  mind  me,"  said  Signor  Merrick. 
**  Though  I  haven't  got  to  work  for  my 
living,  I  can  make  every  allowance  for  you 
poor  fellows  that  have  to^^I  can  indeed. 
The  signorina  will  do  to  show  me  those 
mosaics  just  as  well." 

**Then  come  along,  doctor,"  said  Va- 
nncci.    '*  Gome  along.     You're  going  my 


way,  and — yep,  yes ;  Irene  knows  all 
about  everything.  You've  come  just  in 
the  nick  of  time.  Dr.  Floriani,  to  ad- 
vise me  about  a  point  of  law.  We  can 
talk  it  over  as  we  go.  And  cheer  np, 
signor  1  'Tis  of  the  sickness  a  man  fears 
that  he  dies." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Guido  rather 
plumed  himself  upon  being  a  man  of  re- 
source ;  and  indeed  it  is  wonderful  how 
full  of  resource  wo  all  are,  except  just  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  wanted.  Unluck- 
ily nothing  occurred  to  him  just  then  be- 
yond taking  the  stranger  by  the  coat  collar 
and  dropping  him  from  the  open  window 
into  the  street ;  and  before  he  had  time  to 
get  beyond  his  first  thought,  he  was  him- 
self in  the  street,  his  arm  affectionately 
but  tightly  imprisoned  by  Vanucci's. 

'^  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this!" 
he  asked,  hotly.  '*  Who  is  that  scara- 
mouch up  there  ?" 

'*  Gently  !  Business  first  and  pleasure 
afterward,  young  man.  My  business  is 
breakfast,  and  you  shall  be  my  guest. 
*  Scaramouch,'  indeed  1  Why,  didn  t  you 
hear  him  say  that  he  has  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  lire  a-yearf  And  it's 
true.  My  skull  isn't  a  brick  for  lawyers' 
houses.  I've  inquired  f  One  of  the 
clerks  at  Dionisi's  tells  me  they're  in  a 
panic  at  the  length  of  his  credit  :  why,  he 
drew  for  twenty  thousand  lire,  hard  cash, 
in  a  single  hour.  But  here's  our  place. 
.  .  .  Waiter  I  a  ragout,  and  the  best 
bottle  you  have.  The  very  best,  mind  ; 
my  friend  is  from  Naples,  where  they 
know.  And  one  can't  have  less  than  a 
ragout  when  one  thinks  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  lire — a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  lire  a-year  !  'Tis  true 
they're  another  man's,  as  yet ;  but  what 
will  be,  will  be — and  who  knows  ?" 

The  close,  ill-fiavored  air  of  the  inner 
room  of  the  trattoria  was  not  in  itself 
provocative  of  appetite ;  but  even  had 
Guido  brought  any  hunger  with  him,  it 
would  have  vanished  before  words  which 
had  already  conveyed  a  dreadful  thought 
into  his  mind.  Why  should  Signor  Va- 
nucci  be  taking  so  intense  an  interest  in 
another  roan's  money  ?  Why  had  that 
other  man — if  such  a  creature  could  be 
called  a  man — been  so  ostentatiously  left 
alone  with  Irene  ?  It  was  surely  not  to 
examine  mosaics  that  so  feeble  a  wretch 
had  climbed  so  many  stairs,  and  not,  as 
was  pretty  evident,  for  the  first  time. 
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Endently,  if  he  wished  to  make  sure  of 
things,  he  had  no  time  to  lose. 

**  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I  do  not  yet  possess 
a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  liie  a-year, 
which,  indeed,  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
for  anybody.  But  1  have  an  honorable 
profession,  which  may  lead  a  man  any- 
where. I  have  a  fair  roeaj>ure  of  talent  ; 
I  have  not  the  worst  of  characters  ;  I 
have  youth,  strength,  ambition  ;  and  I 
love  Irene  more  deeply  and  faithfully  than 
ever  was  woman  loved  before.  1  want 
nothing  with  her  but  herself,  and  that  she, 
God  bless  her,  is  willing  to  give  me  ;  and 

•*Eh?  what?"  asked  Vanucci,  hold- 
ing  a  huge  lump  of  ragout  suspended  in 
mid-air,  with  surprise.  '*  You're  after 
Irene,  too  ?  Ah  !  I  remember  now.  Yes, 
of  course  ;  you  used  to  write  her  sonnets 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  1  know  :  I 
used  to  feel  just  like  that,  often  and  often, 
when  I  was  your  age.  But  it  doesn't  last, 
roore's  the  pity.  How  many  pretty  girls 
have  you  said  the  same  things  to  in 
Naples,  eh  ?  No  need  to  blush  ;  if  you 
do  that,  you'll  never  make  a  lawyer.  I'm 
glad  you've  a  kindness  for  my  girl  ;  you'll 
help  us  with  a  better  will.  You  see, 
things  stand  thus-wise.  Business  is  bad, 
very  bad.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  ;  but 
thousrh  1  take  more  time  over  mv  work 
than  any  other  artist  in  the  trade,  and 
never  set  to  work  without  longer  thought 
than  anybody  else  would  want  to  turn  out 
a  bushel  of  rubbish,  the  perverted  taste 
of  the  day  is  such  that  here  sit  I,  Fabio 
Vanucci,  starving  on  turnip-tops  and  vine- 
gar, while  even  a  dolt  like  Ruggieri,  who'll 
think  nothing  of  scrambling  through  in  a 
week  what  would  take  me  a  year  to  put 
my  mind  upon,  is  feasting  on  ortolans  and 
champagne.  As  if  Genius,  which  has  to 
wait  for  Inspiration^  could  bo  expected  to 
come  at  a  *  pst ! '  like  Beppo  there  —no, 
Beppo  ;  it  wasn't  you  I  called,  it  was  In- 
spiration ;  but,  as  you've  come  instead, 
you  may  bring  another  flask  ;  and  better 
than  your  last,  this  time.  .  .  .  So, 
thus  it  stands.  IIow  can  things  be  settled 
BO  that,  if  a  man  marries  and  dies,  his 
widow  may  be  his  heir  ?" 

**  No  !"  exclaimed  Guido,  starting 
from  his  chair.  **  It  is  impossible — it  is 
horrible  !     Irene — the  wife  of — " 

**  Ah  !  you're  sharp,  you  lawyers. 
Yes  ;  I  trust  that  by  the  time  this  bottle 


is  through,  things  will  be  ripe  for  my 
blessing — " 

*'  Why,  the  man  is  at  death's-door — " 
'*  And  so  things  must  be  done  quickly. 
One  may  wait  for  an  inspiration,  but  not 
for  a  son-in-law  with  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  lire  per  annum.  Con- 
gratulate me,  my  dear  Guido.  In  a  very 
short,  very  short  time,  with  your  legal 
help,  Irene  Merrick,  born  Vanucci,  will 
be  the  richest  widow  in  Italy — still  beauti- 
ful, still  young.  Why  !  she  will  become 
Countess,  Duchess,  Princess — even — who 
knows?" 


II. 


''Per  Bacco!  if  it  isn't  Guido  Flori- 
ani  :" 

Guido  started  at  a  smart  slap  upon  the 
shoulder,  as  if  he  were  suddenly  roused 
from  a  nightmare.  And,  indeed,  it  was 
really  little  less.  For  he  had  been  sitting 
in  a  daze,  blind  to  the  bustling  departure 
of  Vanucci,  and  to  all  save  the  ghastly 
vision  of  his  Irene  standing  before  the 
altar  with  such  a  bridegroom.  Fool  that 
he  had  been,  to  think  that  a  woman  could 
bo  won  by  faith  and  constancy — that  the 
love  of  a  life  could  outweigh  a  solid  lump 
of  lire  every  year  ! 

However,  the  rough  salutation  brought 
him  back  to  the  life  that  had  to  be  lived 
with  or  without  Irene  :  and  he  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  trattoria  but  for  one  man 
apparently  a  few  years  his  senior,  with 
whose  face,  though  he  could  not  recall  it, 
he  did  not  feel  wholly  unfamiliar.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  face  that  was  easily  for- 
gotten— not  handsome,  by  any  means, 
but,  while  grave  and  thoughtful,  amazing- 
ly keen,  with  brilliant  black  eyes  which 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  in  an 
anything  but  comfortable  manner  for  any 
dusty  comer  or  for  anybody  who  had 
anything  to  bide.  And  there  was  this 
peculiarity  about  the  whole  face,  that 
these  same  eyes,  though  so  full  of  light 
and  movement,  had  not  the  sign  of  a 
smile  in  them,  even  though  the  lips  and 
the  voice  expressed  easy  good-nature : 
their  touch  of  wildness,  in  conjunction 
with  otherwise  homely  and  commonplace 
features,  gave  them  the  odd  effect  of  be- 
longing to  some  other  man. 

'*What?"  he  went  on,  with  a  light 
laugh  at  Guido's  evident  want  of  recog- 
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nition.     **  Don't  you  remember  Saverio 
Cald  ?" 

**  Capperi  /"  exclaimed  Guido.  *  *  Why, 
to  think  that  you  should  remember  me 
after  all  these  years  !  But  I  thought  you'd 
left  Bari  for  good — " 

**  For  everybody's  good,  I  hope.  And 
how  have  things  been  going  on  without 
me  ?  Not  very  well,  1  should  say,  if  you're 
a  specimen.  You  look  as  if  there'd  been 
a  dozen  indigestions  in  that  ragout." 

**  I  have  not  been  in  Bari  three  hours, 
after  being  away  three  years,"  said  Guido, 
bitterly — in  anything  but  the  tone  in  which 
one  greets  an  old  friend. 

**  If  that  isn't  a  coincidence  I  why,  I've 
been  away  six  years  and  back  six  hours  ! 
And  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this 
while  ?  Yes,  I've  been  faithful  to  my 
first  love,  who'll  be  my  last — science  ! 
Here's  her  health,  in  what's  left  in  your 
bottle.  I  fell  in  love  with  her,  if  you 
remember,  that  day  when,  not  as  high  as 
this  table,  we  saw  that  Dulcamara  fellow 
at  the  fair.  Do  you  remember  how  I  used 
to  operate  upon  every  creature  that  came 
in  my  way,  even  down  to  an  amputation 
of  the  hind  leg  of  my  grandfather's  favor- 
ite arm-chair  ?  Well,  I've  gone  through 
the  whole  thing  since  then  :  I've  walked 
the  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  am  now  full- 
blown into  doctor  of  medicine.  No  ;  I 
don't  think  of  practising  in  Bari.  A  phy- 
sician with  a  French  degree  mustn't  waste 
himself  on  the  Adriatic.  Perhaps  Naples, 
perhaps  Florence,  perhaps  Rome.  I'm 
ambitious — I  must  have  a  large  field.  I 
have  ideas  :  I  must  try  them  on  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  men.  I  may  even  go  back 
to  Paris — not  much  chance,  perhaps, 
where  good  physicians  are  as.  common  as 
blackberries  ;  but  think  of  the  cases  one 
sees  and  studies — the  number,  the  variety  ! 
If  I  had  but  ten  thousand  francs  I'd  go 
back  to  Paris,  and  never  leave  the  dissect- 
ing-room. That's  the  beauty  of  science, 
ray  dear  Floriani.  When  you  fairly  know 
her,  you  Ml  marry  her  without  a  dowry  ; 
and  you'll  never  tire  of  her,  because  the 
more  you  know  of  her,  the  more  there's 
left  to  know." 

Thus  he  rattled  on,  without  giving 
Guido  a  chance  of  speaking,  in  a  light 
quick  voice  and  finsj  manner ;  while, 
and  especially  when  he  paused  at  last,  his 
eyes  took  a  glow,  as  if  it  were  the  nori' 
chalance  that  was  skin-deep,  and  possibly 
affected,    while    the     entausiasm,    even 


though  expressed  half  in  mockery,  was 
real. 

**Then  there  is  another  coincidence," 
said  Guido,  forcing  himself  to  make  some 
sort  of  response  to  his  old  comrade. 
**  We  are  doctor  and  doctor — ^you  of 
medicine,  and  I  of  law." 

'^  Excellent  I  And  have  you  yet  bad 
your  first  client  ?" 

•*No." 

*'*'  Nor  I  my  first  patient !  Now  this  is 
getting  really  interesting.  We  were  evi- 
dently made  for  one  another.  Let's  make 
a  bargain.  We'll  climb  on  one  another's 
shoulders.  I'll  physic  you  for  your  first 
illness,  and  yon  shall  defend  me  in  mj 
first  action-at-law.  And  we  will  dose  and 
defend  each  other  so  well,  that  there  will 
be  no  lawyer  in  the  Two  Sicilies  but  Dr. 
Floriani,  and  no  physician  but  Dr.  Oal6. 
I've  a  great  mind  to  begin  your  treatment 
for  indigestion,  or  love,  or  whatever's 
the  matter  with  you,  from  this  very 
hour." 

'*  Have  you  over  studied  consumption  ?" 
asked  Guido,  rather  grimly,  for  he  was  in 
no  humor  for  badinage^  and  all  the  less 
for  feeling  as  if  those  uncomfortable  eyes 
of  Dr.  Calo  were  reading  him  through 
and  through. 

^'  Studied  consumption — phthisis  1  I ! 
— have  I  not,  indeed  1"  exclaimed  the 
young  physician,  his  whole  face  lighting 
up  with  excitement.  ''  Why,  phthisis  is 
my  passion  :  it  is  a  mystery — ^the  most 
fascinating  of  mysteries.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  life  to  discover  its  cause,  its 
course,  its  cure.     Why  do  you  ask — ?" 

*'  *  Because,  if  you  want  a  patient,  I've 
got  a  better  than  myself  for  you — a 
patient  who  is  offering  twenty-five  thou- 
sand lire  to  anybody  who  will  save  him 
from  death's-door — " 

**  A  case  of  phthisis?  And  twenty- 
five  thousand  lire  ?  I'm  your  man.  If 
he  is  curable,  consider  him  cured.  Where 
can  I  see  your  friend  ?  when  ?" 

**flo  is  not  my  friend,"  said  Guido. 
*  *  I  want  him  cured  for  a  better  reason 
than  his  being  my  friend." 

**  And  what  is  that?" 

'*  Because  he  is  my  enemy.  Because  I 
want  him  to  be  well  and  strong  enough 
for  me  to  cross  swords  with  him — that  is 
why.  Because  I  don't  want  the  disgrace 
of  having  for  a  rival  a  lot  of  bones  held 
together  by  a  scrap  of  skin.  Because-*- 
in  short — because — " 
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**  Ab,"  said  Saverio,  **  I  knew  aa  soon 
as  I  set  eyes  on  yon  that  yon  were  in 
some  sort  of  a  fever  :  and  that  it  mast  he 
either  dyspepsia  or  love,  I  was  as  certain 
as  that  thete's  no  dish  worth  a  fit  of  the 
first  and  no  woman  worth  a  touch  of  the 
second.  I'll  pull  you  round — never  fear. 
But  that  other  case  !  Embrace  me,  my 
dear  Gaido  !  This  is  more  than  coin* 
cidence  :  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  your 
enemy  does  not  live  to  pnt  you  past  even 
my  mending.  Twenty-nve  thousand  lire  ! 
Why,  with  good  lucK  I  shall  be  able  to 
work  at  phthisis  for  another  ten  years  to 


come. 


>» 


III. 


There  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
flightiness  about  Dr.  Cal6.  But  anybody 
who  judged  him  by  his  mere  manner 
would  find  himself  considerably  mistaken. 
The  Parisian  professors  would  have  told 
yon  that  they  knew  of  no  keener  and 
cooler  brain  than  the  young  Italian  phy- 
sician's ;  of  no  rising  man  from  whom 
they  expected  greater  things.  It  is  true 
that  his  fellow-students  had,  from  the 
first,  styled  him  '^  The  Madman,*'  and  had 
collected,  or  invented,  any  number  of 
anecdotes  to  justify  the  title  ;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  one  exceedingly  shrewd  old 
physician  had  once  said,  '*  Calo  ?  the  best 
brain  in  France  :  but  I'd  sooner  trust 
myself  alone  with  a  tiger  than  with  Cal6. 
A  man  without  a  heart  is  madder  than  a 
man  without  a  brain.  Look  at  his  eyes. " 
But  he  never  said  anything  more  :  and  it 
was  not  such  an  easy  thing  to  look  stead- 
ily at  Dr.  Calo's  eyes.  And  long  bifore 
he  was  out  of  his  studentship  his  nick- 
name had  become  a  title  of  honor,  and 
then  forgotten. 

Of  couise  such  a  man  was  destined  to 
be  a  specialist  by  nature  :  and  gradually  he 
directed  his  studies  more  and  more  upon 
the  breathing-apparatus  of  man  and  other 
animals,  until  they  exercised  upon  him 
the  born  specialist's  fascination.  He  had 
not  really  exaggerated  one  whit  when  he 
described  to  Guido  his  idea  of  the  earthly 
paradise  as  living  in  a  great  hospital  for 
consumption,  where  he  might  carry  on 
endless  researches  into  phthisis  in  all  its 
forms,  witli  stethoscope,  microscope,  and 
dissecting  knife,  and  with  occasional  ex- 
periments of  that  darker  kind  which 
modern  science,  like  ancient  magic,  prefers 
to  conceal  from  the  light  of  day.     And 


as  he  proceeded  in  his  investigation  of 
dead  and  living  nature,  more  and  more 
convinced  he  grew  that  so-called  consump- 
tion is  due  to  a  single  cause,  whether 
germ  or  not,  and  that  to  discover  tho 
cause  would  be  to  discover  tho  cure. 
And  with  this  belief  grew  the  ambition  to 
be  the  man  by  whom  the  mutually  de- 
pendent cause  and  cure  were  to  be  found. 
Nevertheless,  into  practice  he  had  not 
even  yet  begun  to  fall.  He  had,  in  one 
way    and    another,    some    thousands    of 

Satients,  and  yet  had  never  received  a  fee. 
\o  doubt  he  did  not  go  the  right  way  to 
attract  patients  to  come  to  him  ;  but  the 
same  old  professor  who  had  made  that 
solitary  criticism  on  his  sanity  was  fond 
of  sa}ing  that  a  physician  who  would 
prosper  must  bear  in  mind  that  even  the 
most  interesting  of  patients  is,  after  all, 
a  fellow-creature,  and  never  goes  twice  to 
the  practitioner  who  thinks  of  nothing 
but  curing  him  ;  which  also  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  matter.  Saverio 
Cal6 — as  a  fellow-student  more  flippantly 
and  brutally  put  it — gave  a  patient  an  idea 
that  he  would  rather  prefer,  on  the  whole, 
not  to  cure  him,  so  that  he  might  have 
another  opportunity  of  looking  mside  for 
the  cause.  In  any  case,  things  began  to 
be  serious  :  they  seemed  to  thieaten  a 
phthisis  or  atrophy  of  the  purse,  in  which 
the  most  microscopic  investigation  \iouId 
be  unable  to  discover  a  centime. 

Therefore  had  the  doctor  come  on  a 
visit  to  his  native  place,  not  for  a  holiday, 
which  he  abhoired,  nor  out  of  home-sick- 
ness, which  he  never  felt,  but  simply  to 
see  if  among  tho  Calo  family,  which  is  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  in  those  paits, 
there  might  be  some  fractional  inheritance 
waiting  to  be  claimed.  And  therefote, 
also,  he  had  not  been  sorry  to  fall  across 
a  briefless  advocate  almost  at  his  first 
arrival,  who  might  be  glad  to  take  a  case 
cheaply.  For,  as  mostly  happens,  his 
enthusiasm  in  one  direction  was  balanced 
by  corresponding  prudence  in  most 
others. 

Seeing  that  "  La  Traviata,"  the  only 
opera  for  which  he  cared,  was  set  down 
for  performance,  he  spent  his  evening  at 
the  theatre  ;  and  then,  after  the  very  few 
hours'  sleep  which  he  had  trained  himself 
to  find  enough,  a  long  swim  in  the  sea, 
and  a  lounge  in  the  sunshine,  ho  began  to 
think  of  a  round  of  visits  to  his  relations, 
in  the  hope  of  heating  something  that  he 
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might  tarn  to  his  advantage.  And  he 
was  engaged  in  putting  the  last  touches  to 
such  a  toilet  as  might  become  a  physician 
from  Paris,  and  arranging  degrees  of  long- 
forgotten  cousinship  in  his  mind  to 
whistled  scraps  of  last  night's  music, 
when — 

**  Dr.  Calo  ?"  said  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  come  from  some  cousin  twenty  times 
removed  at  the  very  least,  so  feeble  it 
sounded,  and  so  far  away. 

**  I  am  Dr.  SaverioCalo,'*  he  answered, 
instinctively  stiffening  into  an  extra- pro- 
fessional air  at  the  emaciated  figure  which 
could  easily  have  entered  through  the 
merest  chink  of  the  door. 

'*  Ah  !  Then  doubtless  you  have  beard 
of  Meiiick — the  famous  Albert  Merrick — 
who  has  baffled  your  whole  precious 
faculty  for  years  ?     Tm  he." 

**  You  wish  to  consult  me  ?" 

*'  1  hear  you're  fresh  from  Paris.  I 
haven't  been  in  Paris  for  a  long  while^  so 
maybe  they've  found  out  something  or 
other  since  my  time.  I  never  heard  speak 
of  you  till  last  night,  so  I  suppose  you 
aren't  much  to  speak  of ;  but  you're 
another  doctor,  and  that's  enough  for  me. 
Look  here  1  I  tell  you  what  I  tell  every 
doctor  I  see  :  I've  got  an  income  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  francs 
a-year,  and  I'll  give  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand, money  down,  to  the  doctor  who'll 
cure  me  of  this — cold.  A  pretty  good 
fee— eh  ?" 

**  I  hope  you  don't  think,"  said  Dr. 
Calo,  **  that  a  physician  can  do  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  fiancs  what  he  cannot  do 
for—" 

**  Gammon  !  Don't  tell  me  that  the 
doctors  will  leave  a  millionaire  with  the 
measles  for  a  coal-heaver  with  a  cholera. 
Do  you  think  Pd  go  to  them  if  they  were 
a  pack  of  fools?  For  twenty- five  thou- 
sand francs  I  feel  safe  that  the  best  of 
them  tries  his  very  best.  Pve  figuied  it 
all  out,  and  based  my  reckoning  on  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  highest  professional 
income.  Pve  reckoned  that  less  mightn't 
be  enough,  but  that  more  would  bo 
wasted.  That's  business ;  and  a  man 
that  gives  less  or  more  than  he  need  for 
what  lie  wants  is  a  fool." 

*'  Pig  I"  the  doctor  would  have  ex- 
claimed, had  he  spoken  his  thought  aloud. 
It  was  true  ho  wanted  money  badly  ;  but 
he  was  far  too  much  of  a  physician  by 
nature  to  measure  his  interest  in  a  case  by 


its  possible  profits  ;  though  Merrick  did 
not  think  so,  he  would  really  throw  over 
a  dozen  emperors  for  a  coal-heaver,  if  the 
coal-heaver's  case  promised  him  more  to 
learn.  He  had  half  a  mind  to  at  once 
astonish  his  patient  and  vindicate  the 
honor  of  his  profession  by  coldly  under* 
taking  the  case  for  nothing  ;  but  the  other 
half  of  his  mind  was  wiser,  and  he  did 
not  tell  Mr.  Merrick  that  health  b  one  of 
the  only  two  things  which  money  cannot 
buy. 

**  You  see  it's  really  important  /  should 
get  well,"  said  Mr.  Merrick,  sinking  into 
a  chair.  '^  It's  not  as  if  I  was  some  poor 
devil  who  doesn't  matter  whether  he  lives 
or  dies.  I've  got  seven  thousand  a-year 
— pounds  steiling  ;  and  how  can  a  man 
get  the  good  out  of  his  money  unless  he's 
well  ?  It  isn't,  either,  as  if  I  didn't  know 
the  use  of  money.  I  tell  you,  doctor,  it*8 
hard.  There's  such  a  lot  of  good  I  could 
do.  I  could  go  into  the  best  society  ;  I 
could  keep  a  cellar  fit  for  a  duke  ;  I  could 
have  my  whack  and  my  fling  ;  and  I 
might  double  my  capital  all  the  while,  for 
I*m  one  that  knows  now  to  make  pleasure 
pay.  Now,  I  put  it  as  man  to  man — look 
at  me,  and  say  if  it  isn't  hard  I" 

Dr.  Calo  did  look  at  him,  and  sharply, 
but  he  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Merrick's  huskiness  had  become  a 
whine.  '*  And  then  there's  a  pack  of 
wretches,  poor  relations,  without  a  hun- 
dred pounds  among  them,  and  seive  them 
right — it's  my  duty  to  live  to  disappoint 
every  man  and  woman  Jack  of  'em  ;  and 
I'll  do  it,  if  I  die.  No,  I  don't  mean 
that ;  bat  you  know  what  I  mean.  Why, 
would  you  believe  it  ? — there's  a  cousin  of 
mine,  a  poor  devil  of  a  curate,  that  had 
the  face  to  write  to  me  the  other  day  for 
a  loan  of  five  pounds,  because  his  wife 
was  ill,  and  he'd  got  a  sixth  child,  and  a 
lot  of  stuff  about  a  wolf  and  a  door — as  if 
there  was  any  wolves  in  England,  and  as 
if,  if  there  was,  they'd  look  for  tlesh  on 
a  curate's  bones  I" 

**  It  was  fortunate  for  the  poor  man  to 
have  so  rich  a  cousin,"  said  Dr.  Calo,  for 
the  sake  of  saying  something  while  he  used 
his  eyes. 

*  *  Wasn't  it  I  If  he  hadn't,  he  wouldn't 
have  had  the  lesson  I  sent  him  on  the 
wickedness  of  giving  to  beggars — political 
economy,  you  know  ;  paupeiizes  the  pop- 
ulation— and  the  other  wickedness  of  one 
pauper  mairying  another,  and  keeping  up 
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the  breed.  He's  wiser  now.  He  won't 
try  the  begging-letter  dodge  again.  My 
father,  who  was  just  the  biggest  old  fool 
that  ever  lived,  made  a  fool  of  a  will, 
80  that  if  anything  was  to  happen  to  me, 
and  I  had  no  children,  all  my  money  goes 
among  my  cousins — as  if  it  wasn't  against 
justico  that  a  man  can't  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own,  married  or  single,  dead  or 
alive  1  So,  even  if  there  wasn't  my  own 
enjoyment  to  think  of,  all  wasting  away 
in  the  prime  of  life,  there's  all  those  male 
and  female  paupers  to  disappoint  and  sell, 
as  they  deserve.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
see  their  faces  when  they  find  I've  got  a 
«on  and  heir — eh  ?" 

Dr.  Calo's  own  face  could  not  help 
showing  some  of  his  disgust  at  the  spite, 
malice,  and  stupid  yet  self>conceited  sel- 
fishness displayed  in  every  tone  and  grin 
of  this  wretched  skeleton  ;  but  the  dis- 
gust was  thrown  away. 

**  And  I  mean  to  see  'em,  too,"  said 
Mr.  Merrick,  smirking  and  chuckling  as 
well  as  his  hollow  cough  would  allow. 
*M'm  going  to  be  married  as  soon  as  I'm 
well,  and  then  some  day  I  shall  give  a 
family  party.  I  shall  ask  all  my  relations 
to  a  feed — won't  they  open  their  eyes  ! — 
and  they'll  find  it's  a  christening.  I  shall 
have  married  secretly,  you  know  ;  the 
first  they  know  of  it  will  be  the  sight  of 
the  son  and  heir." 

**  What !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Calo  at  last, 
aloud.  "Marry — you!^^ 

**  Why  do  you  speak  as  if  that  were 
anything  out  of  the  way  ?    To  be  sure. 
Am  I  too  old  ?" 
No  ;  but—" 
Am  I  ugly  ?" 

Oh,  signer  I     Ugly  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  the  word  1     But — " 

"Disagreeable?  A  man  who  cannot 
be  loved  for  himself  alone  ?  ,Why,  if  I 
were  all  that,  haven't  I  seven  thousand 
a-yearf  But,  as  you  say,  I'm  no  fool. 
I'm  going  to  marry  for  love,  I  am — love 
on  both  sides.  A  giil  that  I  can  marry 
here  on  the  quiet,  so  that  my  little  joke 
won't  bo  spoiled  ;  a  foreigner,  with  no 
friends  or  relations  to  bother  one,  only  a 
sot  of  a  father,  who'll  be  no  trouble  ;  a 
girl  of  humble  rank,  who'll  look  up  to  me, 
and  won't  have  extravagant  ways  ;  and, 
last  and  best,  the  prettiest  young  creature 
in  the  world,  who  adores  the  very  ground 
I  stand  on.  I  declare  to  you,  doctor,  she 
has  such  a  passion  for  me  that  she*d  have 
New  Sbbies.— Vol.  LVI.,  No.  2. 
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me  without  a  penny.     What  do  you  say 
to  that,  doctor — eh?" 

Dr.  Calo  had  never  come  across  a 
patient  who  inspired  him  with  such  utter 
loathing.  Mr.  Merrick  had  been  odious 
enough  while  boasting  of  his  purse,  and 
of  his  malice  and  meanness,  but  this  last 
brag  was  the  most  repulsive  of  all.  The 
very  idea  of  a  young  and  pretty  girl,  who- 
ever she  was,  selling  herself  to  this  crea- 
ture, made  the  doctor  feel  positively 
human  with  anger. 

And — now  he  came  to  think  of  it — 
surely  this  must  be  the  rival  who  stood  in 
his  old  comrade  Guido's  way.  He  did 
not  think  what  sort  of  a  girl  she  must  bo 
who  would  throw  over  her  lover  for  such 
a  husband  as  this  ;  for  he  had  never 
speculated  on  women  except  as  cases. 
Indeed,  that  a  girl  should  take  the  richer 
bidder  was,  no  doubt,  only  natural — more 
fools  men  to  bid  for  them,  when  there 
were  so  many  much  more  interesting 
things  in  the  world.  But  he  did  think  it 
monstrous  that  Guido  should  be  cut  out  by 
one  with  whom  he  could  not  have  even 
the  satisfaction  of  fighting. 

**  I'm  hanged  if  you  shall  be  cured  !" 
he  thought  to  himself,  forgetting  for  once 
the  obligation  of  his  profession  to  restore 
to  the  world  for  a  few  more  years  of 
wickedness  even  one  who  deserved  nothing 
better  than  hanging.  "  I  wouldn't  do 
Guido  such  an  ill  turn  for  ten  times  the 
money."  However,  he  set  to  work  upon 
his  examination  with  stethoscope  and  ther- 
mometer, asking  a  few  pointed  questions 
the  while,  until  at  last — 

**  Well  ?"  asked  Mr.  Merrick.  **  How 
long  will  it  be  before  I'm  cured  ?" 

But  Dr.  Cal6  remained  portentously 
silent  and  grave.  He  was  once  more  only 
the  physician,  wholly  wrapped  up  in  his 
case,  and  that  case  a  bad  one. 

'*  Signer,"  he  said  at  last,  'Mt  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you  that  yon  are  very,  very 
ill.  There  is  nothing  puzzling  in  your 
case.  I  only  wish  it  were  not  so  plain. 
Well,  I  am  speaking,  no  doubt,  to  a  man 
of  courage.  We  must  all  die,  a  little 
sooner  or  a  little  later ;  what  does  it 
matter  when  ?  It  is  true  there  are  things 
one  would  not  like  to  leave  undone,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  them. 
The  discovery  of  the  true  theory  of  phthi- 
sis, for  example  ;  but  that,  happily,  is 
not  the  case  with  you.  Ah,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  die  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the 
17 
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very  best  thing  one  can  do  both  for  one's 
self  and  for  one's  friends.  Yes  ;  it  is  my 
only  duty  to  suggest  that  you  become 
reconciled  to  your  relations,  and  to  settle 
your  affairs  ;  and — to  lose  no  time." 

'*  What !"  cried  Mr.  Merrick,  trying  to 
statt  to  his  feet,  but  immediately  sinking 
back  into  his  chair,  where  he  crouched 
and  shivered.  '*  You  mean  that  I  am 
going  to —  It  is  monstrous  ;  it  is  in- 
famy I  Look  here,''  he  whined,  **  I'll 
make  it  double  the  money — there  I — 
every  penny  of  fifty  thousand  francs — if 
you'll  give  me  a  chance  of  a  cure.  I'm 
not  fit ;  I'm  not  readf  ;  and  tho^e  cousins 
of  mine  will  get  it  all." 

Dr.  Cal6  had  never  learned  any  tact ; 
and  if  he  had,  he  would  no  longer  have 
used  it,  for  the  creature  made  him  feel 
brutal. 

'*  Signer,'*  said  he,  **  not  your  whole 
fortune  would  buy  you  one  more  of  the 
few  days  still  left  you.  I  would  cure  you 
if  I  could,  but  you  are  past  curing.  I 
would  give  you  hope  if  I  could  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  hope,  because  there  is  no  doubt. 
A  simpler  and  plainer  case  was  never  seen. ' ' 

For  some  time  Mr.  Merrick  remained 
silent,  while  Dr.  Cal6  mentally  giumbled 
against  fate  for  having,  after  so  much 
brilliant  promise,  sent  him  a  case  so  utter- 
ly commonplace  and  so  profoundly  uninter- 
esting. It  must  have  been  full  ten  min- 
utes before  the  case  spoke  again,  but  to 
himself  rather  than  to  the  doctor. 

**  Then  it  must  be  done  at  once.  They 
shan't  have  it,  that's  fiat — not  a  penny 
more  than  I  can  prevent  'em.  I'll  marry 
Irene  at  once  ;  and  then,  whatever  bap- 
pens,  I'll  snap  my  fingers  at  'em  all." 

"  What !  you  will  marry  ?"  cried  the 
doctor,  carried  out  of  himself  with  disgust 
and  amazement.  *'  You,  on  the  edge  of 
the  grave  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  will.  Yon  speak  as  if  my  life 
— mine — was  no  use.  It  is  of  use.  It's 
to  undo  my  fool  of  a  father's  fool  of  a 
will." 

*'And  he'll  do  it,  too,"  thought  the 
doctor,  as  the  doomed  man  fell  into  silence 
again,  till — 

**  Doctor,"  said  he  once  more,  '*  I  was 
once  told  that  people  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  grave  by  water-cresses. 
Do  you  think  there  might  be  any  chance 
of  its  being  true  ?" 

"Certainly  not  Who  ever  told  you 
such  rubbish  ?" 


'*  Well,  it  was  only  an  old  woman. 
But—" 

**  So  I  shouM  suppose." 

"  But  sometimes  those  old  women  do 
say  uncommonly  curious  things.  And  if 
it's  the  only  chance  left,  I  might  try  it. 
Would  it  do  any  harm  ?' ' 

"  As  much  harm  as  good  ;  neither  less 
nor  more.  But — "  All  at  once  a  brill- 
iant thought  fiashed  into  the  doctor's 
mind.  **  You're  quite  right — it  won't 
do  an  atom  of  harm  :  and  if  some  other 
old  woman  tells  you  something  else,  try 
that  too.  And,  by  the  way,  there  are 
famous  cresses  at  a  place  called  San  Giove. 
Only  if  you  think  of  going  there,  go  at 
once  ;  for  there's  no  time  to  lose,  what- 
ever you  try." 

**  Then  you  think—" 

**  I  think  it  is  a  coincidence  that  you 
should  have  thought  of  water-cresses,  just 
when  yon  are  within  a  day's  journey  of 
the  finest  and  most  plentiful  in  all  Italy. 
And  as  to  old  women— ^there's  no  know- 
ing, after  all.  Yes,  go  to  San  Giove,  and 
stay  there  :  order  a  post-chaise,  and  go 
noir." 

''  And  Irene  ?" 

*'  Irene  ?" 

'*  The  girl  I'm  going  to  marry — " 

**  If  you  think  of  Irenes  before  water- 
cresses,  I've  nothing  to  say.  If  you  liko 
to  commit  suicide,  that's  no  affair  of 
mine." 

"  Is  it  so  bad  as  that  ?" 

*  *  Just  so  bad.  Here's  your  one  chance  ; 
and  there  you  sit,  thinking  how  you  can 
throw  it  away." 

**  No,  doctor.  I'm  not  a  fool.  I'll 
pack  up,  and  go." 

Dr.  Calo  sighed  with  relief  as  he  heard 
his  detestable  patient  coughing  his  way 
down-Ftairt. 

'*  Water-cresses  I  What  an  idea  I  to 
bring  back  to  life  a  man  who  in  three 
weeks  will  be  in  his  grave.  But  Ban's 
rid  of  him,  and  that's  a  blessing.  The 
brute,  to  be  cheating  me  into  interest  in  a 
common,   vulgar  case  of  straightforward 

galloping  consumption  !"     And  so  forth 
e  went  to  visit  his  relations  and  friends 
— and  Irene  was  saved. 

IV. 

Now,  lest  anybody  with  an  abnoimal 
taste  for  water^cresses  should,  on  the 
strength  of  Dr  Galo's  recommendation, 
make  a  journey   to  San  Giove  for    its 
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indalgence,  it  is  only  right  to  say  at  ODce 
thaty  thoagh  the  salad  in  question  does 
grow  at  San  Giove,  it  is  neither  finer  nor 
more  abundant  there  than  in  most  villages 
with  a  brook  and  a  pond.  In  shott,  it 
was  simply  the  first  place  that  came  into 
the  doctor  8  mind^  as  being  difficult  to  get 
at,  much  more  difficult  to  leave,  and 
altogether  a  capital  place  of  banishment 
for  a  disagreeable  and  uninteresting 
patient  to  die  in  before  he  could  have 
time  to  many  the  sweetheart  of  the  doc- 
tor's old  friend  and  comrade. 

If  only  old  Vanucci  had  known  who 
had  been  the  means  of  depriving  him  of 
the  chance  of  becoming  the  father  of  a 
rich  young  widow,  he  would  unquestion- 
ably have  made  things  waim  for  the  doc- 
tor ;  for  they  have  quick  tempers  in  those 
parts,  and  knives  used  to  be  quite  as 
ready  as  tongues.  He  was  very  poor, 
and,  thanks  to  the  shiftlessness  which  ex- 
cuses itself  to  itself  as  genius,  was  growing 
poorer  :  and  a  second  chance  of  marrying 
his  daughter  without  a  portion  was  not 
likely  to  come  to  him  unless  by  miracle. 
It  is  true  there  was  always  Guido  Floriani. 
But  even  before  the  post-chaise  had  con- 
veyed Mr.  Merrick  to  San  Giove,  the 
diligence  had  started  with  Guido  back  to 
Naples  ;  so  that  the  doctor,  if  he  had 
escaped  the  enmity  of  those  whom  he 
had  injured,  lost  'the  gratitude  of  those 
whom  he  had  benefited. 

But  Irene — was  she  of  no  consequence  ? 
Had  she  no  thoughts  or  views  of  her  own 
about  hor  own  life  ?  was  she  nothing 
better  than  a  mere  shuttle-cock  among  a 
number  of  men  who  happened  to  be 
grouped  round  her  as  the  chance  centre  of 
conflicting  interests  of  their  own  ?  To 
her  father  she  was  something  to  sell  ;  to 
Mr.  Merrick,  an  instrument  for  spiting  his 
dead  father  and  his  natural  kindred  ;  to 
her  lover,  she  was  a  faithless  woman,  who 
had  thrown  away  true  love  for  gold  ;  to 
the  doctor — well,  to  the  doctor  she  was 
nothing  as  yet,  seeing  that  she  had  nothing 
the  matter  with  her  but  a  heart-ache, 
however  interesting  she  might  hereafter 
become.  Was  she  nothing  to  herself,  be- 
sides f 

If  it  had  been  so,  it  would  have  been 
nothing  wonderful.  A  girl  in  those  parts 
was  not  supposed  to  acquire  a  soul  of  her 
own  until  she  married,  and  even  then  she 
did  not  always  find  it  of  much  use  to  her. 
But  what  people  suppose  is  not  always 


right,  even  if  it  ever  is  ;  and  Irene,  on 
two  points,  needed  no  confessor  to  tell  her 
what  her  feelings  were,  or  ought  to  be — 
that  her  abhorrence  for  Mr.  Merrick  was 
only  equalled  by  her  love  for  Guido.  And 
she  had  done  her  utmost  to  make  her 
English  purchaser  detest  her  in  return. 
If  coldness,  and  hardness,  and  anything 
short  of  impossible  rudeness,  could  choke 
oft  a  wooer,  Mr.  Merrick  would  have 
been  absolutely  strangled  months  ago. 
But  he  combined  the  vanity  of  a  peacock 
with  the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros.  Not  even 
a  downright  **  No"  would  servo  ;  and  as 
to  her  father — well,  if  she  had  said  **  No" 
to  him,  he  would  only  have  boxed  her 
ears  if  he .  was  drunk,  and  given  her  a 
shaking  if  be  chanced  to  be  sober. 

If  only  Guido  would  return  !  Well, 
and  Guido  had  returned — at  the  most 
unfortunate  of  all  possible  moment*,  no 
doubt ;  but  of  course  he  would  come  at  a 
better  one.  She  never  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  her  father  would  take  into 
his  confidence  Guido  Floriani,  of  all  people, 
or  go  bragging  in  a  trattoria  about  what, 
after  all,  had  not  yet  been  settled,  and 
what  she  had  resolved  never  should  be. 
So  the  better  moment  came,  but  not  Guido. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  She  could  not  even 
send  him  the  only  love-letter  she  knew 
of,  a  flower,  because  she  did  not  know 
where  he  was  lodging.  But  if  the 
moments  failed  to  be  kind  to  her  in  one 
way,  they  were  kind  to  her  in  another  ; 
for  if  the  man  she  loved  did  not  come, 
neither  did  the  man  she  hated.  But  then 
it  is  one's  wants  and  sorrows  that  one 
realizes,  not  their  compensations — other- 
wise everybody  would  oe  sinking  a  hymn 
of  joy  every  day,  and  all  day  long. 

Then  her  father,  whose  only  compensa- 
tion was  the  bottle,  grew  worse  and  worse 
conditioned,  visiting  the  loss  of  the  Eng- 
lish gold-mine  upon  Irene  herself,  and, 
drunk  or  sober,  doing  nothing  but  scold 
her,  whenever  he  was  at  home  (which  was 
whenever  he  had  no  money),  for  having 
wilfully  ruined  him.  Who  would  take 
her,  he  asked  savagely — a  piece  of  dam- 
aged goods,  without  even  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  gilding,  whom  doubtless  the  Eng- 
lishman had  thrown  over  for  having 
coquetted  with  a  penniless  ne'er-do-well 
like  Guido  Floriani  ?  And  so  on,  and  so 
on,  until  the  poor  girl  was  really  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  of  some  slight  interest  to 
Dr.  Saver  io  Calo. 
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For  the  doctor  had  not  returned  to 
Paris  after  all  ;  he  had  not  even  left  Bari. 
It  somehow  came  out  that  no  sooner  had 
the  jonng  practitioner  arrived  than  he 
had  been  summoned  to  attend  the  rich 
£ngli8hman ;  then  the  story  grew  into 
his  having  been  sent  all  the  way  from 
Paris  or  Home  ;  nay,  it  got  about  at  last 
that,  after  a  single  consultation,  he  had 
sent  away  his  patient  cured  of  a  mortal 
disease.  Great  professional  successes'have 
often  been  created  by  much  slighter 
accidents,  and  thenceforth  Dr.  Calo  be- 
came a  prophet  even  in  his  own  country. 
He  was  called  in  to  the  sindaco  for  gout, 
and  to  the  sindaco^s  wife  for  her  migraine, 
and  to  the  commandant,  and  to  the  banker 
— nay,  even  to  the  bishop,  despite  his  bad 
character  for  heterodoxy.  Even  his  own 
relations  were  glad  to  have  him  back 
again.  It  was  not  the  life  of  scientific 
discovery  he  had  planned  for  himself,  and 
he  de  pised  his  patients.  But  he  was 
making  quite  a  fortune  by  simply  sub- 
mitting to  circumstances  ;  and  every  fee 
ho  earned  was  bringing  him  nearer  to  his 
heart's  desire. 

So  years  went  on,  till  Dr.  Calo  achieved 
more  than  local  fame,  and,  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  while,  he  bade  fair  to  find  Bari 
altogether  too  narrow  a  sphere.  Mean- 
while, though  his  peculiarities  of  manner 
grew  upon  him,  they  ceased  to  tell  against 
him.  He  did  not  become  a  whit  less 
hard,  and  unsympathetic,  and  tactless,  and 
cold  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  that  old  French 
professor,  in  prophesying  evil  things,  had 
only  demonstrated  his  own  want  of  Knowl- 
edge of  character  and  of  the  world. 

'*  Is  Dr.  Crtlo  in  ?  is  he  disengaged  ?*' 

So,  early  one  morning,  the  doctor's 
man-servant  was  accosted  by  a  stranger 
whose  appearance  was  certainly  not  such 
as  to  wanant  a  visit  to  a  physician  on  his 
own  account.  He  was  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  overflowing  with  radiant  health 
and  vigor. 

**  The  doctor  can  give  you  a  few  min- 
utes,'' said  the  roan.  *'  I  do  not  think 
you  have  any  appointment,  signor  f  and 
what  name  ?' ' 

**  Never  mind  my  name,  and  a  very  few 
minutes  is  all  I  want — two  will  do." 

So,  with  a  heavy  tread,  he  followed  the 
man  into  the  doctor's  study,  and  was 
directed  to  a  chair— 'the  doctor  no  longer 
wasted  words. 


*  *  I  must  ask  you  to  come  to  the  point 
at  once,  signor,"  said  he.  '*  Time  is 
precious  in  these  days. ' ' 

**Then,  doctor,  in  the  fir«t  place,  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  have  nothing  tbo 
matter  with  me — nothing  the  matter  at 
al!." 

^*  And  I  roust  say  you  look  it.  And 
so — if  the  question  is  not  impertinent — 
why  in  the  world  are  you  here  If' ' 

'*  Even^body  must  be  somewhere — eh  f 
The  fact  is,  I'm  only  here  to  make  an  in- 
quiry or  two.  Do  you  happen  to  remem- 
ber a  certain  Signor  Merrick,  who  was  at 
Bari  some  time  ago  ?" 

"  Merrick  ?  Merrick  ?  No.  I  do  not 
know  the  name." 

*'  Indeed  ?     He  was  an  Englishman — " 

'*  Ah,  I  begin  to  recall  him — let  me 
see  :  a  case  of  galloping  consumption, 
not  three  weeks  of  life  in  him — a  very 
uninteresting  case  indeed.  I  presume  you 
have  to  do  with  his  affairs — yoa  want 
evidence  of  his  death  ?  of  its  cause  f  It 
will  not  need  a  minute  for  me  to  give  yon 
that,  signor." 

'^  You  can  make  oath  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  death,  Dr.  Calo  ?"  ' 

*'  Assuredly.  As  strong  an  oath  as  yon 
may  require." 

**  Ah — but — can  you  depose  that  he  is 
not  alive  ?" 

'*  Bah  1  I  remember  the  case  now, 
perfectly.     I  never  saw  his  corpse — " 

^*  Then  you  cannot  depose  that  there 
was  a  corpse  to  see  ?" 

*'  I  am  a  man  of  science.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  miracles,  signor.  That  man  was 
doomed,  by  all  medical  evidence,  to  die 
within  a  month  at  latest.  And  therefore 
it  stands  to  reason  that  he  is  now  not  only 
dead,  but  buried." 

*'  You  remember  poor  Merrick,  doctor  ; 
but  you  don't  seem  to  remember  m^," 
said  the  stranger. 

''  You  have  been  a  patient  of  mine  ? 
Pardon  me,  signor  ;  but  I  see  so  many  in 
the  year — " 

'^  Do  you  see  any  likeness  in  me  to  any. 
body — to  poor  Merrick,  for  example  ?" 

**  In  you— to  him?  Pardon  me,  bat 
this  is  beginning  to  be  waste  of  time.  He 
was  a  poor  cadaverous  wretch,  up  to  his 
chin  in  his  grave  ;  you  are  fat,  florid — I 
should  say  a  life  in  a  hundred." 

^*  Would  you  mind  examining  me,  all 
the  same  ?  I  might  be  wanting  to  insnre 
my  lif< 
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"  Then,  capperi  !  why  didn't  you  say 
BO  before  ?  Of  coarse  I'll  examine  you, 
though  it  will  be  no  more  than  h  form." 

With  oat  farther  delay  he  went  to  work 
with  his  stethoscope,  and  that  yet  more 
perfect  instrument,  his  own  ear. 

^'  Jast  as  I  expected,"  said  ho.  ''  And 
yet  not  quite  :  you  may  have  had  lung 
trouble  many  years  ago,  but  you  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  so  sound  a  man  that, 
if  all  were  like  you,  we  doctors  should 
starve." 

^'  And  you'll  certify  that  Merrick  is 
dead,  and  that  ]'m  alive  and  well." 

**  With  pleasure,  signer." 

*  '-Then — according  to  science — the  same 
roan  can  be  dead  and  alive  at  once.  And 
yet  you  don't  believe  in  miracles.  I'm 
Merrick.     He's  I,  and  I'm  he." 

**  Pardon  me.  I  have  no  time  for  jok- 
ing, signor.  I  have  other  patients  waiting, 
and— ^' 

' '  It's  no  joke,  as  my  relations  will 
find  I" 

*•  Really, *'  interrupted  the  doctor,  im- 
patiently, *'  would  you  not  find  the  bishop 
a  better  subject  than  a  physician  ?  This 
is  not  the  age  of  miracles." 

^*  Bless  my  soul  I  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  I  don't  know  I'm  alive  better  than 
you  do  f  Perhaps  you'll  recognize  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  you  sent  me  to  eat 
water- cresses  at  San  Giove.  Well,  I  ate 
them — lots  of  them — and  the  more  I  ate, 
the  better  I  grew.  It  was  a  dull,  miser- 
able place,  there  was  nothing  to  do  hut  eat 
water-cresses.  I've  been  eating  them  for 
years.     And  look  at  me  now  !" 

'*  Yes  ;  I  did  send  that  Signor  Merrick 
to  eat  water-creeses  at  San  Giove,  that  is 
true.  Bat  it  was  only  because  he  had  to 
die  somewhere,  and  he  might  just  as  well 
die  there  as  here." 

'*  Ah,  you  remember  now  !  Yes,  I  eat, 
I  drink,  I  sleep  ;  I  make  up  for  lost  time. 
I've  come  to  ask  you  to  my  wedding,  to 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Bari,  who  hns  been 
constant  to  me  all  this  while.  I'm  going 
to  reward  her  with  seven  thousand  sterling 
a-year,  and  with  myself,  which  is  better 
still,  eh  ?  Then,  when  I've  tuined  into 
waste-paper  my  fool  of  a  father's  fool  of  a 
will,  1  11  play  such  a  practical  joke  on  those 
poor  wretches  of  relations  ;  I'll  have  such 
a  game  with  them  ;  they'll  giin  on  the 
wrong  side  of  their  agly  faces  till  they 
starve  in  the  workhouse — the  curate,  and 


the  half-pay  captain,  and  the  daily  gov- 
erness, and  all — " 

'  *  Yes  ;  I  remember  you  perfectly — 
now,"  said  Dr.  Calo,  very  quietly.  But 
he  was  not  thinking  of  the  curate,  or  of 
the  captain,  or  of  the  governess  ;  he  was 
not  thinking  even  of  Irene,  or  of  what  a 
brute  she  was  going  to  marry.  He  was 
thinking  of  those  water-cresses  ;  he  was 
wondeiing  how  Signor  Merrick  had  comB 
back  from  death's* door. 

"  Why,"  thought  he  to  himself,  **  with- 
in  that  man's  body  must  be  hidden  the 
whole  secret  of  consumption — its  cause, 
its  history,  its  cure.  It  was  no  mere 
chance  coincidence,  then,  which  brought 
him  and  me  together."  A  curious  light 
gathered  in  those  strange  eyes  of  his  ;  but 
he  felt  strangely  calm  in  the  presence  of 
sach  a  wonder.  *'  And — why,  he'll  be 
outliving  me,  and  I  shall  never  know  ! 
.  .  .  Signor,  permit  me  to  examine 
you  just  a  moment  more." 

**  I  am  interesting,  then,  after  all  ?" 

**  So  interesting  that—" 

It  was  not  a  stethoscope  which  Dr.  ChIo 
suddenly  presented  at  his  patient,  and  not 
at  the  chest,  but  at  the  brain.  One  pistol- 
shot,  and  Merrick  lay  at  the  doctor's  feet 
as  dead  as  he  ought  to  have  been  years 
ago. 

V. 

"...  And  now,  signori,"  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Guido  Floriani,  the  young 
and  rising  advocate  whom  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  had  summoned  from  Naples  to 
defend  him  from  the  charge  of  murder — 
**  and  now,  signori,  I  scorn  to  rest  the 
defence  of  our  eminent  fellow-citizeu  upon 
any  common  grounds.  I  will  not  insult 
him,  or  science,  or  intelligence  like  yours, 
by  suggesting  that  he  is  insane.  I  call  no 
witnesses  :  what  could  they  prove  more 
than  I  can  declare  ?  You  ask,  what  was 
my  client's  motive  for  that  deed  of  which 
he  stands  accused,  and  which  he,  through 
me,  scorns  to  deny  ?  Was  it  greed  of 
money  '  No  ;  by  that  man's  death  he 
forfeited  a  fee  of  fifty  thousand  lire.  Was 
it  a  quarrel  ?  There  was  no  pretence  of  a 
quarrel.  What  quarrel  should  there  be 
between  patient  and  physician  ?  Was  it 
the  jealousy  of  rival  lovers  ?  No  I  My 
client,  signori,  has  but  one  mistress,  who 
sits  far  above  the  volcanoes  of  life,  cold 
and  pure.     Ah  1  we  have  it  now.     For 
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science's  sake  he  slew  Alberto  Merrick— 
nay,  for  philanthropy's  sake,  for  the  love 
of  humankind — of  you,  signori,  and  of 
those  who  are  dearer  to  you  than  your 
own  lives,  and  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
In  order  that  science  might  learn  how  and 
why  Alberto  Merrick  lived,  it  was  needful 
that  Alberto  Merrick  should  die.  Ah, 
signoriy  wbat  is  one  life  for  the  sake  of 
countless  millions  ?  Who  would  not  die  a 
martyr  to  humanity  f  Consumption  is  a 
scourge  :  Alberto  Merrick  hid  its  secret  in 
his  breast.  Only  by  his  death  could  that 
secret  of  mortality  be  revealed.  Signori 
— I  do  not  appeal  to  you  on  my  knees  for 
mercy.  1  demand  the  tiiumph  of  my 
client  as  a  hero  of  science  who  has  won 
the  civic  crown." 

Guido  sat  down,  overcome,  like  a  true 


poet,  by  the  effect  of  his  own  sophistry. 
.  .  .  And  before  he  had  recovered 
from  the  glow.  Dr.  Calo,  a  free  man, 
grasped  his  advocate  by  the  hand,  and 
escaped  from  the  applause  that  followed 
upon  snrely  the  strangest  acquittal  ever 
won. 

What  became  of  him  I  no  more  know 
than  how  or  why  Albert  Merrick  required 
a  bullet  to  kill  him.  But  as  every  year 
the  children  of  Irene  Floriani  receive  a 
parcel  of  presents  from  an  anonymous 
donor,  despatched  from  whatever  region 
in  the  world  happens  to  be  at  the  time  the 
most  notoriously  unhealthy,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  he  will  end  as  a  maityr  to 
medicine  in  a  nobler  way  than  by  the 
guillotine. — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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Maky  are  the  books  bearing  such  titles 
as  **  The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens," 
**  The  Marvels  of  the  Heavens,"  **  Myste- 
ries of  Time  and  Space,"  *'  The  Story  of 
the  Heavens,"  etc.  But  few  works  on 
astronomy — at  least,  popular  works — make 
any  reference  to  what  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  secret  of  the  heavens.  My 
readers  may  wonder  what  is  this  great 
mystery  which  I  term  the  **  secret  of  the 
heavens."  Do  not  the  heavens  contain 
many  mysteries  ?  They  certainly  do. 
MyMeiy  is  attached  to  many,  indeed,  we 
may  say,  to  most,  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Even  within  the  bounds  of  our  j»olar  system 
we  have  several  mysteries.  Fur  instance, 
the  constitution  of  the  sun  ;  tho  real  con- 
struction of  Saturn's  rings  ;  the  condition 
of  Jupiter's  surface,  and  of  the  surface  of 
Saturn  also  ;  the  so  called  **  canals"  of 
Mars  ;  the  origin  of  the  numerous  craters 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  moon  ;  the 
constitution  of  comets  ;  and  other  prob- 
lems, all  of  which  astronomers  would  like 
to  see  solved  satisfactorily.  When  we 
extend  our  study  to  the  stars,  the  mys- 
teries further  increase,  and  the  enigmas 
seem  more  difficult  of  solution.  W"e  find, 
for  instance,  those  mysterious  objects,  the 
variable  stars.  I  refer  especially  to  those 
of  long  period,  and  some  of  short  period, 
in  which  the  light  is  constantly  varying. 


Then  we  have  the  **  great  nebulae"  in 
Orion,  Andromeda,  and  Argo,  the  pale 
blue  objects  known  as  planetary  nebulse, 
and  those  still  more  wonderful  systems 
known  as  spiral  nebulae.  Respecting  the 
real  natnre  of  these  myateiious  bodies, 
even  the  spectroscope  does  not  give  us 
much  information.  It  is  true  that  it  shows 
some  of  these  objects  to  be  masses  of 
glowing  gas,  but  it  seems  as  yet  impossible 
to  identify  some  of  the  bright  lines  of 
these  gaseous  ncbuliB  with  any  known 
terrestrial  substances.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished with  certainty  that  hydrogen  gas 
forms  one  of  their  constituents,  but  with 
reference  to  the  other  elements  they  con- 
tain we  seem  to  be  still  in  the  dark.  But 
even  if  wo  knew  their  true  chemical  com- 
position, it  would  still  remain  a  mystery 
how  they  are  maintained  in  a  state  of 
glowing  incandescence.  These  and  similar 
mysteries  confront  us  at  every  step  we 
take,  or  try  to  take,  in  the  way  of  research. 
I  do  not,  however,  allude  at  present  to 
any  of  these  mysteries  or  enigmas.  The 
**  secret  "  I  refer  to  is  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  great  mystery  of  astronomy.  It  is 
this  :  What  is  the  construction  of  the 
starry  heavens  ?  What  is  the  relation  of 
the  nebulous-looking  zone  called  the  Milky 
Way  to  tho  system  of  brighter  stars  which 
stud  our  midnight  sky,  and  the  position 
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of  both  in  space  with  reference  to  our  san 
and  solar  system  f  Considering  space  as 
infinite — as  we  seem  bound  to  do — is  our 
visible  universe  limited,  or  boundless  in 
extent  ?  These  are  questions  which  have 
hitherto  been  only  partially  answered, 
and  they  constitute  a  mystery  which  may 
well  be  tei  med  the ' '  secret  of  the  heavens. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  relation  of  the 
Milky  Way  to  our  sun  and  solar  system. 
Accurate  observations  have  shown  that  the 
Galactic  zone  forms  very  neatly  a  great 
circle  of  the  celestial  sphere.  Mo»t  of  my 
readers  will  know  that  a  ''  great  circle" 
of  a  sphere  means  a  circle  round  a  sphere 
the  plane  of  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  and  divides  it  into 
two  hemispheres.  Now  what  docs  this 
fact  regarding  the  Milky  Way  denote ! 
It  implies  clearly  that  the  earth,  and 
therefore  the  solar  system,  lies  in,  or 
nearly  in,  the  general  plane  of  the  Milky 
Way.  This  seems  to  suggest  that  the  sun 
is  closely  connected  with  the  Galactic 
system.  The  appearance  ^presented  by 
the  Milky  Way  led  Sir  William  Herschel 
to  propose  the  theory  that  the  vast  cluster 
forming  the  stellar  heavens  is  shaped  like 
a  *'  disk,"  or  block  wheel,  the  diameter 
of  the  "disk"  lying  in  the  direction  of 
the  Milky  Way,  and  its  thickness  in  the 
direction  of  the  poles  of  that  zone.  This 
''  disk  theory,"  although  it  was  certainly 
abandoned  by  its  illustrious  author  in  his 
later  writings  (as  was  clearly  shown  by 
Strnve  in  1847,  and  by  Proctor  in  recent 
years),  has  for  some  reason  persistently 
held  its  ground  in  astronomical  text-books. 
It  is  now,  however,  considered  to  be 
utterly  untenable  by  nearly  every  astioa- 
omer  who  has  studied  the  subject.  An 
examination  of  Dr.  Boeddicker's  beautiful 
drawinflr  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Milky  Way,  recently  published,  will,  I 
think,  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  reason- 
ing mind  that  the  Galactic  zone  is  not 
shaped  like  a  disk,  and  that  any  little 
evidence  which  ever  existed  in  favor  of 
such  an  hypothesis  has  now  been  finally 
refuted.  Possibly  the  Milky  Way  may 
be  simply  what  it  seems  to  be,  namely,  a 
vast  ring  of  small  stars  partially  broken 
up.  Its  exact  constructinn  has,  however, 
yet  to  be  determined.  Certain  portions 
of  this  wonderful  zone  may  perhaps  be 
much  nearer  to  the  eaith  than  others  ;  but 
as  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  distance  of 
any  part  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 


mine whether  its  component  stars  are  of 
average  stellar  size,  reduced  to  faintness 
by  immensity  of  distance,  or  whether  they 
are  really  small,  and  comparatively  near 
us.  The  late  Mr.  Proctor  favored  the 
latter  view,  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree 
with  his  opinion.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  two  nearest  stars  in  the  heavens — as 
far  as  we  know  at  present — Alpha  Centanri 
and  61  Cygni,  lie  in  the  Milky  Way,  and 
we  have  really  no  reason  to  assume  that 
these  stars  are  very  much  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  many  of  the  faint  stars  with 
which  they  are  apparently  associated. 
The  fact  that  in  some  binary  stars  the 
primary  is  physically  connected  with  a 
companion  five  magnitudes  (and  even 
more)  fainter  than  itself,  should  teach  us 
caution  in  concluding  that  a  bright  star  is 
necessarily  nearer  to  the  earth  than  fainter 
stars  situated  in  the  same  region  of  the 
sky.  Brightness  is  cettainly  no  test  of 
distance,  for  we  know  that  61  C}gni,  a 
star  of  only  the  fifth  magnitude,  is  actually 
a  little  nearer  to  us  than  Sirius,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  heavens. 

I3ut  even  if  we  knew  the  exact  constitu- 
tion of  the  Milky  Way,  this  knowledge 
would  not  enable  us  to  satisfactorily  answer 
the  question.  Is  our  visible  universe  finite, 
or  boundless  in  extent  f  For  even  if  we 
knew  the  exact  distance  of  the  Galactic 
zone,  there  might  still  be  numerous  stars 
beyond  that  zone  belonging  to  our  sidereal 
system.  We  have,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  question  from  another  point  of  view. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
number  of  the  visible  stars  is  really  limited. 
Most  astronomers  now  admit  that  the  total 
number  of  stars  visible  in  our  largest 
telescopes  cannot  much  exceed  one  hun- 
dred millions.  This  is,  of  course,  a  large 
number,  but  compared  with  an  infinite 
number  it  is  really  very  small.  It  may  be 
proved  mathematically — and  the  demon- 
stration is  a  very  simple  one — that  were 
the  number  of  stars  really  infinite,  and 
equally  distributed  through  infinite  space, 
the  whole  heavens  would  shine  with  the 
brightness  of  the  sun.  Far  from  this 
being  the  case,  the  amount  of  light 
afforded  by  the  stars,  even  on  the  finest 
nights,  is  very  small,  and  the  comparative 
blackness  of  the  background  on  which 
they  are  Hcattcred  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  number  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  even 
with  very  good  eyesight,  is  not  only  com- 
paratively   but    absolutely    small.     Souie 
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nnreaaoning  people  think  that  the  number 
visible  in  this  way  is  almost  **  countk8i>," 
but  an  attempt  to  count  those  distinctly 
visible  in*  any  portion  of  the  sky — for 
instance,  in  the  **  square  of  Pegasus" — 
will,  I  think,  convince  any  intelligent 
person  that  the  idea  is  merely  an  optical 
illusion,  and  a  popular  fallacy  which 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  number 
visible  to  average  eyesight  on  an  ordinary 
night  docs  not  much  exceed  4,000  for 
both  hemispheres.  For  exceptionally 
keen  eyesight,  and  a  very  clear  sky,  we 
may  perhaps  allow  a  total  of  10,00  D  for 
the  whole  star-spheie,  or  5,000  visible 
from  any  one  place  at  one  time.  But 
surely  this  is  a  very  small  number,  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
heavens.  Five  thousand  men  could  easily 
be  placed  on  a  small  field  without  touch- 
ing. Allowing  a  space  of  four  feet  square, 
or  sixteen  square  feet,  for  each  man — a 
liberal  allowance — I  find  that  over  6,000 
men  could  be  placed  without  tonching 
each  other  on  a  field  of  two  acres  (a  field 
about  a  hundred  yards  square).  Now,  if 
we  were  to  rise  in  a  balloon  over  this  two- 
acre  field,  we  should  see  a  large  number  of 
heads,  but  there  would  be  a  lot  of  ground 
visible  between  the  head»,  and  if  we  rose 
to  a  height  of^  say,  two  miles,  the  field 
would  dwindle  to  a  mere  speck  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

T(>  show  what  a  limited  number  even 
one  hundred  millions  is,  I  may  mention 
that,  from  a  rough  calculation,  I  find  that 
in  a  ten-acre  field  of  lipe  oats  the  number 
of  grains  of  corn  probably  exceeds  the 
number  of  the  visible  stars ;  and  we 
should  have  to  multiply  the  number  of 
the  stellar  hosts  by  at  least  ten  to  obtain 
the  number  of  human  beings  now  living 
on  our  comparatively  tiny  world  ! 

To  account  for  the  limited  number  of 
the  visible  stars,  pome  astronomers  have 
suggested  that  the  light  of  the  stars  suffers 
absorption  in  the  ether  of  space,  and  that 
at  a  certain  distance  the  stellar  light  must 
be  wholly  cut  off,  so  that  the  most  power- 
ful telescope  which  can  ever  be  constructed 
by  man  would  fail  to  pierce  through  the 
**  cosmical  veil"  which  shrouds  the  more 
distant  [stars  from  our  view.  There  are, 
however,  several  objections  to  this  hypoth- 
esis. I  will  [^mention  one  or  two.  M. 
C^loria,  using  a  small  telescope  of  power 
barely  sufficient  to  show  stars  to  the 
eleventh  magnitude,  found  that  he  could 


see  almost  exactly  the  same  number  of 
stars  near  the  northern  pole  of  the  Milky 
Way  as  were  visible  in  Sir  W.  Ilerschel'a 
large  telescope,  showing  that  here,  at 
least,  no  increase  of  optical  power  will 
materially  increase  the  number  of  sturs 
visible  in  that  direction,  and  that  probably 
very  faint  stars  do  not  exist  in  this  region 
of  space.  Sir  John  Uerschel,  speaking  of 
his  observations  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
says,  **  We  ate  not  at  liberty  to  argue 
that  at  one  point  of  its  circumference  oar 
view  is  limited  by  this  sort  of  co^mical 
veil  which  extinguishes  the  smaller  mag- 
nitudes, cuts  cff  the  nebulous  light  of  dis- 
tant masses,  and  closes  our  view  in  iropen* 
etrable  darkness,  while  at  another  we  are 
compelled  by  the  clearest  evidence  tele- 
scopes can  afford  to  believe  that  star-strewn 
vistas  lie  open^  exhausting  their  power  and 
stretching  out  beyond  their  utmost  reach, 
as  is  proved  by  that  very  phenomenon 
which  the  existence  of  such  a  veil  would 
render  impossible — viz.,  infinite  increase 
of  numbers  and  diminution  of  magnitude, 
terminating  in  complete,  irresolvable 
nebulosity  ;"  and  Professor  Grant  says, 
in  his  **  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,** 
'*  If  such  an  hypothesis  were  true,  we 
might  reasonably  presume  that,  in  cense- 
queuce  of  the  light  being  everywhere  ex- 
tinguished at  the  same  distance,  the  Miikj 
Way  would  present  a  uniform  aspect 
throughout  its  course.  As,  however,  ob« 
servations  of  the  actual  aspect  of  the  Milky 
Way  do  not  accord  with  this  conclusion, 
the  hypothesis  from  which  it  is  deduced 
is  manifestly  inadmiesible." 

In  a  memoir  recently  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Schiaparelli,  the  famons  Italian 
astronomer,  on  the  distribution  of  the 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  he  discusses 
the  question  of  the  supposed  extinction  of 
stellar  light.  Finding  that  the  hypothet- 
ical extinction  would  reduce  the  light  of 
very  distant  stars  to  an  enormous  degree, 
he  rejects  the  hypothesis  as  improbable. 
Admitting,  however,  a  very  small  and 
slow  absorption — for  instance,  one  eight- 
hundredth  of  the  light  at  the  distance  of 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  supposed 
by  Olbers — he  suggests  that  possibly  this 
small  absorption  may  be  due  to  very  finely- 
comminuted  matter  scattered  through 
interstellar  space.  Assuming  the  most 
probable  distance  for  stars-  of  the  first 
magnitude,  he  computes  the  quantity  of 
matter  which  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
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dnce  the  assamed  absorption,  and  finds 
that  the  qaantity  would  be  so  small  that, 
if  all  the  particles  scattered  through  a 
Fpace  equal  in  volume  to  that  of  the  ter- 
I  eat  rial  globe  were  collected  together,  they 
would  form  a  small  opaque  ball  a  little 
less  than  one  inch  in  diameter  1  If  we 
consider  the  tenuity  of  a  comet's  tail,  we 
can  well  admit  the  existence  in  space  of 
matter  in  such  a  finely-divided  state. 

But  even  if  we  do  not  admit  any  ex- 
tinction of  light  within  the  limits  of  the 
sidereal  systein,  we  may,  I  thiak,  explain 
the  limited  number  of  the  visible  stars  in 
the  following  way.  Suppose  each  star  to 
be  attended  by  a  family  of  planets — as 
many  of  them  probably  are — forming  a 
solar  system  similar  to  our  own,  as  in  the 
hypothesis  proposed  by  Lambert  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Call  each  of  these 
systems  a  system  of  the  first  order.  Then 
suppose  all  the  visible  stars,  clusters,  and 
nebulae— the  Milky  Way  included — to 
form  a  system  of  a  higher  order.  Call 
this  a  system  of  the  second  order.  We 
may  then  imagine  an  immense  number  of 
these  systems  of  the  second  order  to  exist 
in  infinite  space,  which,  all  combined, 
would  form  a  system  of  the  third  order  ; 
and  so  on  to  higher  orders  still.  But  for 
our  present  purpose  we  need  not  go  be- 
yond systems  of  the  second  order. 

Assuming  now  the  distance  of  the  near- 
est fixed  star — or  the  distance  between  two 
solar  systems,  or  systems  of  the  first  order 
— to  be  4,500  times  the  diameter  of  our 
solar  system  ^which  is  about  correct  for 
Alpha  Centauri),  or  the  diameter  of  Nep- 
tune's orbit,  and  the  distance  of  the  faint- 
est stars  visible  in  our  largest  telescopes 
at  2,«300  times  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
fixed  star  (corresponding  to  the  distance 
of  stars  of  about  the  seventeenth  magni- 
tude). If  we  further  assume  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  systems  of  the  second 
order  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  diameter 
of  our  sidereal  system  that  the  distance 


between  two  stars  of  that  system  bears  to 
the  diameter  of  the  solar  system,  I  find 
that  the  distance  of  the  nearest  external 
system  from  the  earth  would  be  expressed 
in  miles  by  the  number  520  followed  by 
eighteen  cyphers,  a  distance  which  light, 
with  its  immense  velocity  of  186,000 
miles  per  second,  would  take  nearly  ninety 
millions  of  years  to  traverse  ! 

This  hypothesis  affoids  aa  obvious  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  the  visible  stars 
and  nebulffi  are  limited  in  number.  They 
all  form  part  and  parcel  of  one  great  side- 
real cluster — our  visible  universe — which  is 
separated  from  all  external  galaxies  by  a 
vast  starless  void,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  solar  system  is  separated  by  empty 
space  from  the  surrounding  star-sphere. 

The  invisibility  of  the  external  galaxies 
may  be  explained,  either  by  supposing  a 
**  thinning-out"  of  the  ether  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  sidereal  system,  or  by  sup- 
posing a  small  extinction  of  light  to  take 
place  in  objects  placed  at  immense  dis- 
tances. The  light  of  even  the  nearest  ex- 
ternal universe,  enfeebled  by  a  distance  of 
twenty  million  times  that  of  Alpha  Cen- 
tauri, might  well  be  extinguished  alto- 
gether by  a  very  small  absorption  of  light 
in  such  a  vast  thickness  of  a  fluid  medium 
perhaps  not  absolutely  perfect.  I  find 
that  Alpha  Centauri  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance would,  even  if  there  were  no  absorp- 
tion, be  reduced  to  a  star  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  magnitude,  which  would  theoretically 
require  a  telescope  of  over  24,000  feet  in 
diameter  even  to  glimpse  ! 

We  are,  however,  not  precluded  by  this 
hypothesis  from  supposing  that  numerous 
similar  systems  may  exist  in  external 
space,  and  although  we  must  consider  the 
number  of  the  visible  stars  as  strictly 
limited,  the  number  of  suns  and  systems 
really  existing,  but  invisible  to  us,  may 
still  be  practically  infinite.— ^«n//eman'« 
Magazine, 
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**  Just  everywhere  you  can  go  to  in 
this  land,  sir,"  a  fellow-passenger  observed 
to  me  on  a  train  (I  beg  his  pardon, 
**  cars  ")  running  from  Denver  to  a  place 
called  Golden  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 


''  just  ever}  where  you  happen  to  strike  in 
this  here  CT'-nion,  you  will  find  a  go-to- 
meetin'  house,  a  free  readin'-room,  a 
newspaper  oflSce,  and  a  school." 

The  school  feature,  no  doubt,  had  been 
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introdnoed  too  late  for  my  interlocator's 
benefit,  and  I  reflected  also  that,  to  render 
raore  complete  hU  enaiperation  of  Anier- 
lean  civilizing  inflaences,  he  should  have 
incladed  the  low  '^  vaiiety  "  hall,  the  faro 
**  club,"  the  night  house,  and  the  whiskey 
saloon.  Still  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in 
America  the  journal  is  a  social  necessit} . 
In  "  down  East"  villages,  in  Western 
mining  "  camps,''  in  "  rising"  or  "  rush- 
ing" or  "  booming"  town^ips  of  the 
centre,  in  little  *'  cities"  on  the  gilded 
Califomian  slope,  in  stagnant  Southern 
hamlets,  even,  where  '*  darkies"  swarm 
and  have  the  drollest  knack  of  eating 
their  way  instantaneously  to  the  heart  of 
dark-green  oval-shaped  water-melons,  price 
five  cents  apiece,  size  about  as  big  as  a 
horse's  bead  :  everywhere,  everywhere  in 
America  papers  are  published,  purchased 
and  perused.  A  fearsome  tome  is  the 
American  Press  Directory.  The  joint 
forces  of  a  battalion  might  avail  to  master 
its  contents  ;  but  the  most  conscientious 
chronicler  of  press  characteristics  in  gen- 
eral could  not  think  to  cope  with  it  single- 
handed.  Just  one  'stupendous  fact, 
though,  may  be  mentioned,  which  the 
briefest  survey  of  this  inordinate  volume's 
pages  will  place  beyond  a  doubt :  the  total 
number  of  newspaper  publications  in  the 
Union  is  nearer  twenty  thousand  than  ten. 

A  sort  of  newspaper  whirl  or  tornado  is 
what  the  Americans  live  in.  From  the 
moment  you  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the 
Great  Republic  you  feel  the  blowing  of 
the  gale  In  New  York,  on  your  way  to 
(say)  Wall  Street  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  town,  toward  ten  o'clock  on  a  brilliant 
June  morning,  you  pass  before  the  open 
windows  of  countless  '*  offices"  on  the 
ground  floor.  Inside  of  them,  a  spectacle 
invariably  and  inevitably  the  same  :  in 
strange-shaped  chairs,  men  lolling  back 
with  coats  off,  feet  high  above  their  heads, 
and  faces  buried  in  the  columns  of  World, 
Herald,  Sun,  Tribune,  Morning  Journal, 
Independent,  Recorder,  or  Times.  In  the 
streets  every  second  man  reads  and  puffs 
as  he  goes  ;  papers,  cigars,  and  straw  hats 
(broad-ribboned  and  worn  carelessly  with 
backward  tilt)  are  features  all  but  universal. 

At  luncheon  the  **  down-town"  restau- 
rants are  filled  and  papers  again  are 
omnipresent.  Later,  fresh  papers  are 
scanned  by  men  standing  over  gin-slings 
or  whiskey  cocktaib  in  every  fashionable 
bar. 


About  five  sets  in  the  homeward  up-town 
ebb,  strongly  as  did  the  morning  down- 
town flow.  Ajid  BO  huge  is  the  consump- 
tion of  printed  sheets,  that  the  pavement 
or  *'  sidewalk"  is  soon  bestrewed  with 
them,  as  they  fall  idly  from  the  hands, 
now  uncating,  which  a  moment  before  had 
eagerly  snatched  them  up.  In  the  tram- 
ways,  crowded  as  excessively,  and  by 
almost  as  ill-mannered  a  crew,  as  a  first- 
class  English  railway  carriage  on  the 
morning  of  a  great  race,  men  stand  hold- 
ing on  with  one  hand  to  leathern  straps 
dependent  from  the  roof,  and  read,  read, 
read  till  the  time  comes  for  them  to  get 
out.  In  the  rushing  Elevated  Railway, 
whose  name  the  ingenious  New  Yorkers 
long  ago  whittled  down  to  the  single  letter 
^'  L,"  papers  outnumber  passengers.  For 
what  person,  on  alightinjj:  at  one  of  the 
stations  by  the  way,  would  be  penurious 
enough  to  take  his  exhausted  news-sheet 
with  him  f 

Before  dinner,  in  the  lobbies,  smoking- 
rooms  and  billiard- rooms  of  all  the  great 
up-town  hotels,  papers  are  still  to  the  fore. 
At  dinner,  papers  possibly  are  not  read, 
but  at  any  rate  their  contents  are  made 
the  subject  of  conversation.  And  in  the 
evening,  newsboys,  vociferous  shrilly  with 
''Evening  Telegram"  and  **  Lat'st  Edi- 
shun,"  flock  thickly  about  the  theatre 
entrances  like  moths  round  the  brightness 
of  a  flame. 

With  less  than  a  quarter  of  London's 
population,  New  York  maintains  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  of  daily  journals 
— their  circulation  varying  from  ten  thou- 
sand all  the  way  up  to  three  hundred 
thousand  and  more.  After  witnessing  as 
above  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  New  York 
newspaper  carnival,  diurnal  and  nocturnal, 
you  are  not  surprised  at  this  information, 
but  leave  New  York,  and  go  to  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Washington,  or  Cincinnati. 
On  the  very  train  that  takes  you  there, 
the  paper  fever  burns  as  f uriou^y  as  ever. 
Train-boys,  errant  imps,  pass  incessantly 
— voice  strident  and  stony  glare — with 
insistent  proclamation  of  peanuts,  oranges, 
bananas,  pop- com,  apples,  reprints  of 
pirated  English  fiction,  red,  white,  and 
green  covered  copies  of  Frank  Leslie^s 
Monthly,  and,  finally,  an  incommensura- 
ble quantity  and  variety  of  papers. 

You  arrive  at  your  destination,  not  un- 
thankful to  be  liberated  from  the  ''  cars" 
and  from  the  creatures  which  infest  them. 
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And  at  once  joa  are  in  the  thick  of  a  new 
newspaper  whirl,  fierce  and  inseneate  as 
before.  Washington,  Cincinnati,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago  seem  paper-ridden  as 
wildly  as  was  New  Yort.  The  paper- 
dance  in  all  these  great  American  cities  is 
a  thing  fatal  and  inevitable,  like  the  Dance 
of  Death  in  mediaeval  art. 

No  American  town  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants — and  how  many  there 
may  be  of  these,  statisticians  only  know — 
but  keeps  up  its  two  or  three  or  four  im- 
portant papers.  The  towns  grow,  and 
the  papers  grow  apace.  And  then  these 
papers  build  unto  themselves  enormous 
*'  offices,"  which  t>ecome  immediately  the 
show-places  of  the  whole  surrounding 
State.  '*  Seen  our  World  building  f 
.  .  .  Well,  you  should.  ...  I 
tell  you  it*s  just  about  the  biggest  thing 
ever  «-rected.'^  Being  the  biggest,  it  of 
course — more  Americarta—mxiBi  be  deemed 
likewise  the  beautifullest  and  best. 

**  We  have  four  hundred  colleges  in  our 
country,"  they  will  proclaim,  under  the 
influence,  ever  and  again,  of  their  strange 
childish  superstition  to  the  effect  that 
mere  size,  mere  quantity,  mere  force  must 
mean  essential  greatness.  '*  Four  hun- 
dred colleges,  no  one  knows  how  many 
schools,  and  newspapers  and  all  sorts  of 
other  publications  by  the  ten  and  twenty 
thousand."  But  who — save  perhaps  a 
**  patriotic"  American  citizen — can  fail 
to  perceive  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
newspapers,  not  a  question  of  schools,  no 
a  question  of  colleges,  but  a  question  of 
national  sentiment  at  large  f  The  Amer- 
icans have  covered  a  great  continent,  and 
whithersoever  they  have  gone,  they  have 
carried  the  printed  letter  with  them.  It 
is  a  **  big*'  thing,  therefore,  that  they 
have  done.  But  what  if,  up  to  the  pres. 
ent,  they  have  done  that  big  thing  rather 
badly — done  it  on  essenttially  wrong  lines  f 
Exaggerating  to  the  last  extreme  the  two 
great  weaknesses,  the  two  great  faults  of 
the  race  whence  originally  they  sprang, 
they  have  fostered  the  heavy  appetite  for 
mere  material  prospeiity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  unenlightened  contempt  for  most 
forms  of  true  art  on  the  other,  into  a  growth 
still  more  portentous  than  in  the  mother- 
island — crude,  conquering,  colonizing  Car- 
thage of  the  modem  world. 

Strange  fruits  may  be  expected  from 
this  twin-rooted  American  tree.  Already 
one  such  product  is  extant  in  the  typical. 


symbolic,  *'  mammoth'*  newspaper  build- 
ing, temple  of  Mammon  and  Tower  of 
Label  in  one,  the  coarse-grained  husk 
which  contains,  for  its  still  more  coarse- 
grained kernel,  the  '*  paper"  that  all  the 
mechanical  force  and  all  the  human  toil 
and  skill  gathered  up  into  a  focus  beneath 
the  **  building's"  iron  roof  go  daily  to 
prepare  and  to  produce.  What  that 
*  paper"  is  like,  we  may  now  proceed 
more  particularly  to  inquire. 

The  United  States  are  unlike  England 
and  France  in  this  respect  (besides  a  good 
many  others),  that  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  a  metropolitan  newspaper  press.  The 
New  York  papers  ?  They  are  the  papers 
of  New  York — nothing  more.  They  can 
no  more  pretend  to  represent  the  country 
at  large  than  can  the  Washington  papers, 
or  the  Chicago  papers,  or  the  papers  of 
Boston  or  San  Francisco.  The  great  Re- 
public, inhabited  now  by  sixty  millions  of 
people  and  with  ample  room  in  its  broad 
bosom  for  hundreds  of  millions  besides,  is 
essentially  the  land  of  decentralization. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  New  York 
newspapers  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
interesting  and  typical,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  New  York  is  so  much  richer 
in  associations  and  wider,  deeper,  and  more 
various  in  its  life  than  any  other  of  the 
large  American  cities.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  select  for  description  four  or  five 
of  the  best  known  and  leading  journals  of 
New  York,  after  which  I  must  restrict 
myself  to  touching,  rather  at  random, 
upon  the  respective  characteristics  of  other 
more  or  less  notable  ^'  organs"  and  pub- 
lications throughout  the  Union. 

Eveiy  one  in  Europe  is  acquainted  with 
the  name  and  history  of  the  ^ew  York 
Herald.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury a  Scotchman  named  Gordon  Bennett 
found  himself  seeking  fortune  in  New 
York  streets.  Having  a  remarkable  sense 
of  the  way  the  wind  was  destined  to  blow, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  managed  to  start 
a  new — a  very  new — kind  of  newspaper. 
Bennett  was  not  without  his  share  of 
Caledonian  caution,  but  he  seems  to  have 
added  thereunto  a  more  than  Caledonian 
audacity.  For  he  dashed  with  his  little 
organ,  at  first  not  much  larger  than  a  din- 
ner-plate, at  once  into  the  briery  paths  of 
**  personality."  The  results  were  imme- 
diate and  peculiar.  For  some  years  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  to  see  the  ^ew  York 
Herald  appear   with  an    article    headed 
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**  Horsewhipped  Again  !  !  !''  It  was 
merely  Mr.  Bennett  relating  for  the  greater 
deiectatiou  of  hia  public  aome  little  inci- 
dent of  the  day  before  in  which  he  had 
played  the  horsewhipped  part. 

From  horsewhipping  to  horsewhipping, 
Mr.  Gordon  Bennett  grew  quickly  into  a 
power.  The  Herald  was  soon  known  as  a 
**  real  live  paper."  It  was  read  in  every 
bar-room,  and  in  the  vestibule  of  every 
hotel.  As  a  sensational  newsmonger  it 
was  unrivalled.  It  would  pay  any  price 
for"  news  ;'*  if  true,  so  much  the  better  ; 
if  not  true,  then  at  least  plausible  and 
startling.  It  plaved  tricks,  too,  upon  its 
readers.  There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect 
that  the  Herald  one  day  came  out  with 
column  upon  column  of  minute  description 
in  the  smallest  type  of  the  breaking  loose 
of  all  the  animals  confined  in  the  menagerie 
at  the  Central  Park.  A  panic  might  have 
ensued,  had  it  not  been  fur  a  solitary 
paragraph  of  print  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
long  narrative,  stating  in  just  so  many 
words  :  '*  The  above  is  a  faithful  account 
of  what  might  have  happened,  if  the  cages 
in  the  Central  Park  menagerie  were  not 
as  carefully  guarded  as  they  are." 

At  the  elder  Bennett's  death  the  Herald 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  destined 
to  gain  for  the  paper  and  for  himself  still 
greater  fame.  Mr.  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, Junior,  was  in  his  younger  days  re- 
nowned for  the  possession  of  variegated 
sporting  tastes.  His  yacht-race  across  the 
Atlantic  with  an  English  owner  is  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold  in  Anglo-American  annals* 
His  foot- races  against  other  gilded  jonths 
of  New  York,  his  pigeon  shooting  matches, 
and  even  his  duel,  are  still  remembered. 
But  the  most  brilliant  sporting  feat  of  Mr. 
J  ames  Gordon  Bennett  was  the  sending  of 
Mr.  Henry  Stanley  into  Africa.  The 
anecdote,  as  currently  related,  is  pictu- 
resque, if  possibly  untrue.  An  enterpris- 
ing, fearless,  and  untiring  war  reporter, 
full  of  devices  and  resource,  Mr.  Stanley 
had  already  gained  his  spurs  during  the 
American  Civil  War  and,  later,  the 
Abyssinian  campaign.  One  morning — 
thus  the  story  runs — Mr.  Stanley  receives 
notice  that  Mr.  Bennett  would  like  to  see 
him.  Upon  inquiry  Mr.  Bennett,  accord- 
ing to  his  forenoon  wont,  is  discovered 
lying  in  bed.  "  Stanley,  I  want  you  to 
go  to  Africa  to  discover  Livingstone." 
**  Very  good,  sir."  **  When  can  you 
go  !"     *'  At  once.*'     **  Very  well— carte 


blanche  for  expenses.  Good-morning.** 
**  Good-morning."  Stanley  went,  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall  (literally,  not  figuratively),  and 
the  rest  is  known  to  the  world. 

A  Neio  York  Herald — twelve  pages, 
price  three  cents — lies  before  me.  Greatly 
daring,  let  us  venture  to  examine  its  con- 
tents. 

Page  1 — wholly  devoted  to  advertise, 
ments,  close  packed  and  printed  in  the 
very  smallest  type.  Large  and  nauseous 
development  of  the  department  headed 
**  Personal."  **  Will  young  lady,  wear- 
ing blue  jacket,  who  noticed  young  roan 
in  Leonard  St  yesterday  between  1.30 
and  2  p.  m.  ,  grant  acquaintance  ?  Ad- 
dress Leonard,  Herald  Office. ' '  Or  again  : 
''Effingham  :  The  day  gave  tidings  of  you 
which  compensated  not  for  the  absence  of 
your  own  sweet  self."  Then  the  usual 
features  of  '*  Lost  and  Found,"  "  Mar- 
riages and  Deaths,"  **  Religious  Notices," 
**  Horses  and  Carriages,"  **  Furniture," 
besides  one  or  two  large  ''  ads"  of  Eu- 
ropean hotels  thrown  in  here  and  there  for 
variety. 

Page  2,  like  page  1,  a  solid  mass  of  ad- 
vertisements, mostly  of  real  estate  and 
"  flats."  This  confirms  one,  by  the  way, 
in  the  idea  that  the  flat  system  has  become 
a  prominent  feature  of  New  York  life. 
A  little  lower  down  **  b6arders" — 0  un- 
fortunates ! — are  advertised  for  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  column  and  a  half. 

At  page  3,  one  alights  at  length  upon 
reading  matter,  and  the  first  thing  to  sti  ike 
the  eye  is  a  heading  which  spreads  over 
not  less  than  half  a  column.  There  are 
some  seven  '*  sub-heads"  to  it,  in  capitals 
of  varied  dimensions,  from  the  size  of  an 
infant's  foot  down  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
heading  in  an  ordinary  journal.  The 
whole  story  is  about  a  battle  in  Venezuela, 
and  the  line  to  which  most  glaring  promi- 
nence is  given  is  :  **  Full  Confirmation  of 
the  Herald's  News  !"  For  the  Herald  to 
"  fully  confirm"  news  given  by  the  Her^ 
aid  is  kind,  if  not  necessarily  convincing. 

Three  cuts  of  a  truly  awful  aspect  stare 
out  at  one  from  the  body  of  this  Venezue- 
lan article  like  tigers  at  the  edge  of  a 
jungle.  One  of  these  efforts  of  the  grav- 
er's art  represents  the  **  Halls  of  Con- 
gress" in  Caracas  ;  another  a  group  of 
Venezuelan  soldiers  ;  and  the  other  the 
Dr.  Casana  who  has  been  famous  of  late 
— in    Venezuela.     A  common  saying  in 
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AniericaD  joarDalistic  circles  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Herald  is  one  of  the  worst 
written  papers  in  the  world.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  worst  illastrated  and  worst 
printed. 

**  To  Force  a  Final  Vote  on  the  Silver 
Bill,"  followed  by  another  half-colamn 
of  **  sab-heads,"  along  with  **  Piling  up 
Indictments  against  the  Boodlers/'  con- 
cur to  fill  page  3,  besides  a  few  unconsid- 
ered trifles  such  as  '*  She  Eloped  with  a 
Baker,'*  and  more  '*  news"  of  a  like 
description.  This  leaves  us  free  to  turn 
to  page  4. 

We  here  come  across  several  columns 
(still  with  cuts)  on  the  subject  of  ^'  Masked 
Burglars."  Fresh  headings  then  inform 
us,  effectively  perhaps,  but  rather  abrupt- 
ly, that  **  She  always  Carried  her  Money," 
that  some  one  (name  given  beneath  in  the 
pin's-head  print  of  the  article  itself) 
**  Robbed  a  Soda-water  Firm,"  and  more- 
over that  **  Mrs.  Waldo  Wants  her  Satin 
or  her  Money."  "  Blew  Up  the  Saloon," 
'*  Church  with  a  Swelled  Head,"  "  His 
Wife's  Caller  Hit  Him,"  *•  Mr.  Dill  Put 
together  a  Pretty  Paper  Bag,"  "  O'Beime 
Blunders  Again,"  *'  Mrs.  Bielenderg  Will 
Recover,"  "  Say  Turner  is  a  Bigamist,'* 
**  Caught  a  Funeral  Thief,"  and  "Now 
the  Giand  Jury  Turns  to  the  Police"  (to 
lodge  a  complaint,  one  hopes,  against  the 
headlines  of  the  Herald?)  are  further 
titles  adorning  the  expanse  of  page  4. 

On  pnge  5  we  gather  from  headline 
letters  a  little  over  an  inch  long  that — 
**  Second  Fox  Published  those  Duel  Let- 
ters." The  words  "  Second  Fox"  might 
suggesl  a  misleading  idea.  In  reality,  Mr. 
Fox  is  a  gentleman  who  was  second  some 
time  since  in  a  proposed  encounter,  and 
principal,  I  believe,  in  another  that  actually 
took  place.  "  Bunco  Business  Is  Brisk," 
**  Party  Complications  Bring  Hill  to  Al- 
bany," **  No  Increased  Salaries  for  the 
Street  Cleaners,"  *'  Flames  under  the 
Gilsey,"  and  '*  Yale  and  Harvard  Meet  in 
Debate  ;' '  such  are  headings  that  meet 
the  eye  in  passing  ;  and  now  page  0,  with 
its  editorials,  bursts  in  all  its  splendor  upon 
our  gaze. 

They  are  mostly  mere  snippets,  these 
editorials,  each  with  its  separate  heading, 
such  as  '*  Overdone,"  **  Halt,  Mr.  Harri- 
son," **  Venezuela's  Revolution,"  **  Re- 
corder Smythe's  Slip,"  **The  Welcome 
Warm  Spell,"  etc.  They  are  written  in 
a  style  so    breathlessly  paragraphic  that 


Victor  Hugo's  during  his  later  years  would 
have  seemed  free  and  flowing  by  compari- 
son. As  a  specimen  of  Herald  methods 
in  general  and  the  Herald  editorial  tone 
in  particular,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the 
following,  which  speaks  loudly  and  unmis- 
takably for  itself  : — 

Thb  Stbbxt  Gleaiono  Bill. 

Strike  oat  that  pemioioos  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  Street  Cleaning  Bill. 

The  increase  of  salaries  it  calls  for  is  nn- 
necessary  and  nnwarranted. 

The  amendment  threatens  the  success  of 
the  measnre,  as  Governor  Flower  will  not  sign 
the  bill  in  its  present  shape. 

As  introduced  this  bill  was  carefnlly  drawn 
by  persons  who  know  what  New  York  needs. 
In  that  form  it  should  be  passed. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  this  city. 

New  York  now  looks  to  Albany  for  legisla- 
tion  that  will  secure  the  metropolis  clean 
streets. 

Give  ns  the  law  indorsed  by  the  Citizens' 
Committee  and  the  municipal  anthorities. 

On  page  7  wo  learn  from  a  headline 
that  somebody  or  other  *'*'  Will  not  Back 
Salisbury  in  his  Behring  Sea  Plans." 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  English  Premier,  is 
apparently  the  person  meant,  though  from 
the  tone  of  the  allusion  one  might  imagine 
the  Herald  to  be  speaking  of  one  of  its 
own  contributors.  A  little  further  on, 
'*  Daisy  Loses  her  Suit"  is  the  phrase 
employed  to  announce  by  special  wire 
from  London  the  termination  of  the  recent 
case  at  Cambridge  in  which  Miss 
**  Daisy"  Hopkins  was  concerned. 

Page  8  asks  ^'  Is  Allan  McDermott 
really  an  Infidel  ?'*  and  then,  taking  a 
plunge  into  matters  of  sport,  announces 
that  ''  Manhattan  Bowlers  Are  in  Fine 
Form."  **  Practice  for  the  Giants,"  a 
little  further  on,  means  simply  that  a 
*^  baseball '  club  of  that  name  has  been 
playing  with  success. 

Page  9  is  entirely  financial  and  commer- 
cial. It  is  a  **  clotted  heap,"  not  neces- 
sarily of  *'  nonsense,"  but  at  all  events  of 
facts  and  figures.  Consequently  the  ma- 
terial it  provides  is  less  exciting,  though 
perhaps  more  precious,  than  that  given  on 
page  10,  which  reveals  to  us  with  a  greater 
profusion  of  headlines  than  ever  how 
**  One  More  Mystery  of  New  Jersey's 
Coal  Combination  Shame"  has  been 
*•  Cleared  up  by  a  Senator  who  Voted  for 
the  Trust."  Immediately  beneath  we  are 
told  that  **  If  the  Governor  doesn't  sign 
the  Bill  now,  he  will  be  in  a  more  awk- 
ward ^Ti  than  those  he  got  to  vote  for  it ;' ' 
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palpitating  no  less  than  painful.  Turning 
now  to  pages  11  and  12,  we  find  them  to 
consist  of  advertisements  only,  and  the 
Herald  is  dropped  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
from  our  grasp. 

Of  late  years  a  serions  rival  to  the  Her- 
ald has  started  up  in  the  shape  of  a  certain 
egregious  World.  This  sheet,  if  any 
credence  is  to  be  attached  to  its  own 
■honts  of  joy  and  triumph,  has  actually 
succeeded  in  surpassing  Mr.  Gordon  Ben- 
nett's journal  in  the  struggle  for  sensational 
success.  The  World^s  daily  circulation, 
the  World^s  great  new  **  building"  (rep- 
resented on  highly  colored  posters  as 
towering  many  stories  aboi^e  all  the  other 
distinguishing  and  characteristic  monu- 
ments of  New  York),  are  subjects  upon 
which  the  World  itself  is  continually 
descanting.  That  the  TFor/c?  should,  with- 
in the  space  of  a  few  years,  have  thus  con- 
trived to  gain  the  premier  place  in  New 
York  **  sidewalk'^  journalism  is  no  great 
matter  for  wonderment.  For  it  has  solved 
the  problem,  which  appeared  insoluble 
before,  of  being  more  tawdry,  more 
coarse,  more  vulgar,  more  provincial  and 
foolish  than  all  its  New  Yoik  compeers. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  WorWs  for- 
tunes was  wrought  by  a  Mr.  Joseph  Pulit- 
zer, who,  on  arriving  in  America  from 
Europe,  first  embarked  upon  journalism 
at  St.  Louis,  and  after  once  getting  his 
hand  in  with  a  local  journal  there,  came 
to  play  a  bigger,  bolder  game  along  the 
same  lines  in  New  York. 

No  such  protracted  description  will  be 
necessary  of  the  contents  of  the  World  as 
was  essayed  above  in  the  case  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  One  paper,  to  begin  with, 
is  always  more  or  less  similar  to  another 
paper,  even  in  the  States,  where  originality 
reigns  supreme.  It  will  be  sufficient  if 
points  of  difference  be  indicated,  points 
of  resemblance  being  taken  for  granted. 

The  World  docs  not,  like  the  Herald, 
devote  its  first  page  solely  to  '*  ads." 
Only  pages  12  and  13  are  all  advertise- 
ments. But  on  every  other  page  of  the 
fourteen,  including  the  editorial^  appear 
sporadic  insertions  and  notices,  or  else 
announcements  in  type  almost  brutally 
huge  of  the  World^g  circulation  and  re- 
ceipts. From  beginning  to  end  cuts  are 
scattered  which  in  point  of  grimy  atrocity 
almost  equal  those  of  the  Herald  and  of 
the  New  York  Morning  Journal.  If  this 
same  Morning  Journal  has  many  Redskins 


among  its  readers,  they  must  approve 
highly  of  the  graphic  representations  with 
which  it  bedecks  itself  daily  from  top  to 
toe.  A  fondness  for  crude  pictorial  pre- 
sentments is  understood  to  be  one  of  the 
marks  of  ari  undeveloped  civilization.  Are 
the  Americans  of  this^ii  de  sihcle  sinking 
to  the  level  of  Bosjesmcn  or  Maoris  ? 
One  might  suppose  so  on  glancing  at  the 
columns  of  the  Morning  Journal  or  those 
of  the  Recorder,  "  that  most  enterprising*' 
New  York  daily  of  recent  foundation. 
Really,  cuts  such  as  these  of  the  World, 
Recorder,  and  Morning  Journal  roust  be 
seen  to  be  believed  in.  Description  could 
but  faintly  suggest  their  horrors. 

In  divers  respects  it  is  plain  that  the 
World  has  striven  to  be  as  little  as  possible 
like  the  Herald,  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  as  regards  their  editorials,  the 
two  journals  present  a  singular  resem- 
blance. To  the  style,  tone,  and  language 
in  all  other  departments  of  the  paper,  jus- 
tice can  only  be  done  by  means  of  quota- 
tion. First,  under  the  apt  heading  *^  Per- 
sonal and  Pertinent  :"  **  Jerry  Simpson 
used  in  his  early  days  to  be  an  expert  in 
sawing  logs."  Again,  under  the  too  flat- 
tering title  "  The  Humorous  Club  :'*  *'  A 
running  account  at  a  store  soon  gets  ahead 
of  a  man's  pocket  in  a  go-as-you-please 
race. "  Under  **  Chit-chat  from  the  Cap- 
ital :"  ''He  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  the  House,  though  a  little  bald  for 
an  Adonis.  He  is  nearly  six  feet  tall» 
with  broad  shoulders  and  a  chest  which  he 
says  he  can  inflate  eight  inches  (!  ?  t). 
He  goes  to  bed  at  night  because  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do."  To  inquire  more 
closely  into  the  identity  of  this  "  he" 
might  under  the  circumstances  be  indis- 
creet. Elsewhere,  a  correspondent  says, 
''  Look  out  for  Chicago.  She  is  a  huiri- 
cane  city."  Another  is  very  anxious  the 
World  should  see  to  it  that  **  they  don't 
take  the  prettiest  part  of  Central  Park  for 
a  race-track."  Then  the  Oshkosh  Times 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  last  Sunday 
edition  of  the  New  York  World  contained 
'*  a  lengthy  write-up  of  Governor  Boies" 
— whose  name  suggests,  perhaps  erro- 
neously, a  misprint  for  Boles.  "  Boies" 
is  a  name,  by  the  way,  that  may  eventual- 
ly have  a  place  in  American  annals,  for 
another  journal  quoted,  the  Omaha  Her- 
ald, informs  us  that  *'  Boies  of  Iowa  was 
a  presidential  possibility  a  month  ago. " 

The  other  pages  of  the  World  (of  New 
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York)  show  tbat,  as  in  the  majority  of 
American  papers,  the  headline  here  is 
monarch  of  all  it  surveys.  The  **  news," 
homo  and  foreign,  is  conveyed  mostly 
through  the  medium  of  brief  paragraphs 
with  each  a  separate  head.  '*  Shot  Him- 
self in  his  Bedroom,"  '*  And  now  the 
Tenderloin  Club,"  **  Sworn  to  by  Nurses," 
•'Neither  Smoked  nor  Chewed," 
**  Pledged  in  Advance,"  "  Winds  on  a 
High  Old  Jag,"  **  Kissed  Jury  and  Law- 
yer in  Court,"  **  Tupper  Back  of  Salis- 
bury," "  College  Loves  Him,"  "  Sails  for 
Russia  To-day,"  "  What  it  really  is," 
*'  The  Old  Bank  will  Move  ;"  this  sort  of 
thing  might  be  quoted'  ad  infinitum,  and 
there  are  fourteen  closely  printed  pages. 

The  Sun,  I  believe,  has  been  always 
identified  with  its  present  editor,  Mr. 
Dana.  His  ability  is  generally  recognized 
in  the  States.  But  is  not  excessive  mod- 
esty a  characteristic  of  the  Sun  f  For  at 
the  top  of  page  1,  on  either  side  of  the 
title,  appears  this  sentence  circumscribed 
within  a  species  of  cartouche:  ''If  you 
see  it  in  the  Sun,  it's  so. ' ' 

The  Sun's  ten  pages  are  close  printed 
and  thickly  packed.  They  seem  to  con- 
tain, on  the  whole,  articles  rather  sounder 
than  those  of  the  World  and  Herald,  But 
the  tone  of  the  paper  is  much  the  same. 
.  .  .  "Luff  go,"  the  man  cried, 
**  luff  go,  you — you  Tammany  heeler  !" 
This  is  a  phrase  giving  the  keynote  of  a 
long  article  on  the  first  page  of  the  Sun 
describing  a  political  meeting.  .  .  . 
And  the  Homeric  strain  continues  :  ''  The 
first  one  starts  a  fight,"  says  he,  ''I'll 
open  his  skull.  I  don't  care  who  he  is." 
"  Four  more  policemen  came  into  the 
room  and  began  poking  ribs."  Lower 
down,  "  Sudden  and  Staitling  "  is  a  good 
heading  for  a  paragraph  ;  but  the  most 
"  startling"  feature  is  to  find  when  you 
get  to  the  end  of  the  column  that  it  is  all 
a  mere  riclame  in  disguise.  "  New  York's 
First  Game"  simply  means  that  a  New 
York  "  baseball"  club  has  been  measur- 
ing itself  against  some  rival  association. 
•*  On  Fire  with  Eczema"  seems  a  painful 
state  of  affairs,  but  this  again  is  simply  an 
advertisement  under  false  pretences. 

In  the  matter  of  its  editorials  the  Sun 
IS  perhaps  a  trifle  less  explosive  than  either 
th«  Herald  or  the  World,  The  articles 
are  longer,  and,  though  still  very  crude  in 
expression,  are  at  least  not  intentionally 
vulgar.     With   regard  to    its    advertise- 


ments, at  the  end  of  the  paper  on  pages  9 
and  10,  the  Sun  is  particularly — blazing. 
It  goes  in  very  largely  for  "  display,"  and 
wears  altcgether,  from  its  first  line  to  its 
last,  a  marked  air  of  commercial  prosperity 
if  not  always  of  the  very  highest  literary 
distinction. 

New  York  newspaper  No.  4  on  our  little 
list  bears  the  name  of  the  New  York  Times, 
The  New  York  Times  has  ten  broad  and 
closely  piinted  pages,  and  its  cost  price  is 
no  more  than  three  cents.  Every  single 
column  of  the  reading  matter  on  page  1 
begins  with  a  "headline."  We  are  in- 
formed by  means  of  seven  "  heads''  all  in 
a  row  immediately  underneath  the  paper's 
own  title  that  "The  Senators  Hesitate," 
that  some  one  or  somebody  is  "  United  on 
Cleveland,"  that  there  has  been  a  "  Bad 
Blow  for  Ed.  Murphy,"  that  "  Pattison 
Holds  the  Reins,''  that  news  has  been 
received  of  "  Tokio's  Great  Loss  by 
Fire,"  that  "  Wanser  Has  Been  Elected 
Mayor,"  and  that  "  Everything  Looks 
Like  Harrison."  "  Prince  George  to 
Visit  Us,"  "  The  Whites  Controlled  It," 
and  "  A  Powder  Mill  Blow  {sic)  to 
Atoms,"  are  other  headings  scattered  here 
and  there,  after  which  we  turn  to  page  2 
and  are  apprised  that  "  Women  Enjoy 
the  Sports.''  What  sports  and  what 
women  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire. "  Nine  Itching  Children"  is  not 
at  all  a  nice  heading.  Nor  is  it  a  nice 
article  that  follows. 

The  Times^s  editorials  appear  in  most 
respects  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
paper  yet  examined.  They  are  at  once 
*  longer  and  better  written,  and  treat  of  sub- 
jects less  tiivial  and  unworthy  of  editorial 
note.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
New  York  Times,  under  the  exceedingly 
able  (albeit  alien)  editorship  of  Mr.  L.  J. 
Jennings,  not  very  many  years  ago  en- 
gaged single-handed  in  a  conflict  with  the 
municipal  tyranny  of  "Tammany  Hall" 
and  struck  down  successively  all  the  heads 
of  the  hydra,  effecting  thus  the  greatest 
feat  yet  recorded  in  American  political 
journalism.  It  would,  no  doubt,  appear 
invidious  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  the  exploit  was  an  Englishman 
and  not  an  American. 

One  more  typical  New  York  journal  re- 
mains to  be  examined,  i,e,,  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Of  it,  fortunately,  very  little 
need  be  said  that  is  not  in  its  favor.  The 
Tribune  undoubtedly  is  the  best  of  Amer- 
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lean  journals.  lu  general  tone,  tenor,  and 
appearance  it  approaches  an  English  daily 
of  the  highest  class.  The  eccentric  bat 
gifted  and  earnest  Horace  Greeley  con- 
dacted  the  Tribune  for  many  years  with 
conspicuous  ability  and  success.  Bis  suc- 
cessor in  the  present  generation  has  been 
Mr.  White  law  Keid,  late  American  Minis- 
ter to  Paris,  who  has  now  resumed  the 
direction  of  the  organ.  With  his  remark- 
able gifts  of  tact,  dexterity,  and  penetra- 
tion, he  has  brought  it  to  an  even  higher 
point  than  under  the  rfegime  of  Greeley. 
Personalities  of  the  offensive  American 
description  are  eschewed  in  the  New  York 
Tribune^  save  perhaps  in  the  throes  of 
some  particularly  violent  political  cam- 
paign. An  excellent  feature  is  the  Lon- 
don conespondence  of  Mr.  Smalley. 

Any  analysis  of  the  Tribune's  contents 
would  perforce  be  rather  meagre,  if  only 
because  the  journal  is  distinguished  by  so 
few  American  peculiarities.  In  the  matter 
of  headlines,  for  example,  it  is  most 
moderate  and  unobtrusive.  Never  more 
than  two  '*  sub-heads,"  in  clear  unassum- 
ing type,  and  rarely  more  than  one  :  the 
relief  to  the  eye  after  a  course  of  Heralds, 
SunSy  and  Worlds  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Advertisements  are  abun- 
dant, but  decorous  ;  editorials  are  edito- 
rials, and  not  mere  squibs  and  snippets. 
Throughout,  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
cultivated  thought  and  speech  are  observed. 
The  New  York  Tribune  is  decidedly  the 
white  blackbird  of  American  journalism. 

The  papers  of  New  York  are  typical  in 
so  far  as  they  represent  the  mould  or 
moulds  upon  which  most  other  American 
papers  are  modelled.  But  their  prestige 
or  power  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  New  York  City  or  at  most  of 
New  York  8tate.  With  the  enormous 
and  extraordinary  development  of  tele- 
graphic communications  from  one  end  of 
the  Union  to  the  other,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  News  Agencies  which 
distribute  their  information  systematically 
to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  a  paper 
in  Sacramento  obtains  its  exterior  material 
— as  distinguished,  of  course,  from  its 
local — almost  at  the  same  time  as  a  paper 
in  Washington,  in  Boston,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  Cincinnati  or  New  York.  The 
sole  question  for  the  provincial  organ 
therefore  is.  How  much  of  this  outside 
matter  need  it  give,  or  how  much  can  it 
afford  to  give,  to  the  more  or  less  restricted 


circle  of  its  readers  ?  Through  the  chan- 
nel of  Press,  News,  and  Telegraphic  Agen- 
cies and  Associations  it  has  a  vast  general 
reservoir  to  draw  upon,  and  draw  it  does 
according  to  its  requirements.  In  Amer- 
ica, vulgarly  speaking,  the  whole  tele- 
graphic news  of  the  world  is  always  on 
tap.  Just  as  you  will  find  in  the  very 
smallest  Western  village  a  billiard  table  of 
newest  metropolitan  pattern,  if  there  be  a 
billiard  table  at  ail,  so  will  you  find  in 
Arizona  Shriekers  and  Dacotah  Grave' 
yards  telegrams  from  Europe  of  as  fresh 
a  date  as  any  in  the  New  York  World  or 
Sun,  Were  the  Czar  Alexander  to  be 
dynamited,  or  President  Carnot  suddenly 
proclaimed  Emperor  under  the  title  of 
**  Sadi  1«%"  all  America  would  become 
acquainted  with  the  fact  at  almost  exactly 
the  same  hour^aa  Russia  or  as  France.  So 
perhaps  that  hideous  jungle  of  telegraph 
poles  studding  American  civilization  from 
the  Lakes  to  Texas  and  from  the  Sound 
to  the  Golden  Gate,  and — typically  enough 
— with  their  coarse  network  of  wires  shut- 
ting out  one's  view  of  the  turquoise 
heavens  overhead,  are  not  without  their 
uses  after  all  ? 

One  would  fain  attempt  some  slight  sur- 
vey of  the  ensemble  of  this  vast  American 
prepfi — this  forest  of  Arenas,  Clippers, 
Horsemans^  New  Orleans  Picayunes ^  Pitts- 
burg  Despatches,  Troy  Budgets,  Waves, 
e  tutti  quanti.  But  one  despairs.  Out  of 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  journals 
published  daily  or  weekly  in  the  States, 
the  great  majority  present  no  essentially 
characteristic  feature.  The  Herald-  World' 
Sun'Times  type  described  above  is  what 
might  be  called  the  type  of  the  American 
newspaper  proper :  dealing  mainly  in 
news,  universal,  national  and  local,  with  a 
superabundance  of  mere  reporting,  while 
editorial  statement  or  comment  is  reduced 
to  the  utmost  briefness  of  **  pars"  or  '*  per- 
sonalities. ' '  But,  needless  to  say,  America 
contains  many  **  organs''  which  live  rather 
in  virtue  of  some  particular  trait  of  their 
own,  and  which  present,  therefore,  a 
special  interest  to  the  observer. 

The  field,  however,  is  at  once  too  wide 
and  too  thickly  grown  to  admit  of  minute 
description  within  any  limits  more  re- 
stricted than  those  of  a  volume.  One 
might  easily  accumulate  mere  names. 
One  might  even  attempt  broad  geograph- 
ical divisions,  as  of  '^  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States"  where  flourish  among 
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many  others  the  Boston  Herald  and  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  ;  **  Western  States" 
with  their  Chicago  Daily  News,  Columbus 
Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Journal,  and  Kan- 
sas City  Star ;  and  **  Southern  and  Pa- 
cific'' with  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Chron- 
icle, the  New  Orleans  Item  and  Picayune. 
These  are  papers  worth  a  passing  mention, 
as  heing  about  the  most  important  in  the 
regions  where  thej  appear ;  but  in  what 
will  it  avail  the  reader  to  peruse  a  mere 
meaningless  enumeration  ?  One's  remarks 
concerning  an  organism  or  institution  so 
vast,  rambling,  wild,  inchoate  and  Boeotian 
as  is  this  extraordinary  American  press 
must,  perforce,  be  very  much  at  hazard, 
and  must  be  taken  as  they  come. 

Special  and  trade  journals,  the  world 
over,  one  is  ever  willing  to  be  told  about, 
ev«n  though  one  have  no  particular  knowl- 
edge of  the  matters  whereof  they  treat. 
It  is  always  vaguely  exciting  to  know  that 
certain  fellow-creatures  are  sufficiently 
exercised  by  the  question  of  bees,  or  of 
roller-skating,  or  of  archery,  or  of  the 
fabrication  of  elderberry  wine,  to  have  an 
organ  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject. 
America  is  the  great  home  of  these  jour- 
nals of  trades  and  fads  and  specialities. 
Somewhere  or  other  in  America  you  will 
find  a  paper  representing  every  particular 
pursuit  or  interest  which  could  be  named, 
from  polygamy  to  Polynesian  metaphysics. 
In  the  States,  the  moment  a  man  has  an 
idea  he  *'  starts"  a  paper  in  order  to 
advocate  it.  Such  "organs"  are  not,  per- 
haps, particniarly  admirable,  but  at  all 
events  they  may  be  regarded  as  enhancing 
the  variety  of  life. 

So  much  is  the  American  newspaper  a 
newspRper  that  it  contains  nothing  what- 
ever but  news.  No  literature,  no  criticism, 
no  description,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
hardly  any  adequate  editorial  comment. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  relief,  to  advert  now  to 
the  weekly  paper,  a  distinct  and  particular 
species,  whether  appearing  in  its  own 
right  solely,  or  as  a  weekly  edition  of  the 
big  newbmongering  dailies.  If  the  latter, 
it  will  very  likely  run  to  some  appalling 
number  of  pages  :  thirty,  like  the  Her- 
ald;  fofty  or  more,  like  the  Tribune; 
sixty,  like  several  of  the  others.  Through- 
out the  States  every  greatly  successful 
daily  will  have  its  weekly  edition,  which 
may  certainly  be  considered  as  *'  coming" 
cheap  to  the  reader  for  such  an  inordioate 
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amount  of  matter*  Quantity  is  supplied  ; 
as  for  the  question  of  quality,  that  had 
belter  not  be  entered  into  too  minutely. 
The  original  tendency  of  these  weeklies 
was  toward  sometliing  fondly  imagined  in 
the  States  to  be  literature.  The  ultimate 
result  is  simply  a  sort  of  medley  or  mis- 
cellany, a  hodge-podge  of  rubbish  raked 
up  from  every  heap.  The  great  object 
has  been  to  get  together  as  much  and  as 
varied  matter  as  possible,  in  order  to  cover 
the  greatest  possible  extent  of  space.  One 
finds  everything  in  these  Sunday  editions  : 
a  whole  tale,  such  as  *' Japhet  in  Search 
of  a  Father  ;"  correspondences  from  dif- 
ferent capitals  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  ;  facetice  in  huge  indigestible 
doses  ;  special  articles  (save  the  roaik  1) 
upon  every  variety  of  subject ;  reports  of 
games  and  sports  in  the  wildest  and  rank- 
est profusion  ;  and  what  not  else  and 
more  !  To  give  an  idea  of  the  tone  and 
contents  of  a  typical  American  Sunday 
paper,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
the  following  announcement  from  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  World  :  *'  To- 
morrow (Sunday)  The  FForW  will  consist 
of  320  columns,  and  those  320  columns 
will  be  found  instructive,  entertaining,  and 
elevating  to  an  unusual  degree.  For  in- 
stance :  This  is  the  season  of  candidates, 
and  from  to-morrow  every  reader  of  The 
World  will  know  all  about  one  of  the 
most  interesting  men  now  throwing  a 
shadow  on  the  White  House  door." 
[Here  follows,  in  enormous  letters  and 
accompanied  by  a  cut,  the  name  of  '*  Sen- 
ator John  M.  Palmer."]  **  This  interest- 
ing personality"  [meaning,  evidently,  the 
personality  of  Senator  John  M«  Palmer] 
*'  has  been  studied  by  an  able  writer  with 
as  much  care  as  the  late  Herschel  could 
have  bestowed  on  a  newly  discovered 
planet  His  early  life,  his  personality, 
his  friendly  views  on  whiskey  and  tobacco, 
his  fine  boys,  and  his  clock-peddling  stories 
are  dwelt  upon.  '  The  Gladstone  of  the 
West'  may  now  consider  himself  ably 
introduced  to  the  Bast."  Other  features 
of  the  Sunday  World  are  :  **  Mr.  Jay 
Gonld  and  Jim  Fisk's  widow  :  an  account 
of  the  queer  transactions  which  have  made 
Mr.  Gould  a  little  richer  and  Mrs.  Fisk, 
widow  of  Gould's  partner,  almost  a. 
pauper."  Then  an  article  by  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler van  Rensselaer  on  **  The  Week  in  Art," 
which,  in  the  terms  of  the  advertisement, 
*'  will  enable  the  ignorant  who  will  talk 
18 
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about  att,  at  least  to  talk  intelligently." 
Then  divers  other  articles,  all  duly  named 
and  described,  in  style  no  less  racy  of  the 
soil ;  and  the  whole  winds  ap  with  : 
'^  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  that 
will  make  this  Sunday  World  more  cheer- 
ing than  breakfast  or  glad  sunshine." 

In  passing  I  may  remark  that  even  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  World  is  outdone 
by  such  A  publication  as  the  weekly  Police 
Gazette,  The  demand  for  this  paper  is 
snch  that,  as  I  can  well  remember  Mr. 
Bret  Harte  remarking  to  me  one  afternoon 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  it  is  probaMy  read  by 
a  greater  number  of  people  than  any  other 
journal  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Steven- 
son in  one  of  his  books  describes  a  bar- 
room, on  the  outskirts  of  civilized  habita- 
tion, where  the  only  two  things  to  read 
were  a  very  ancient  copy  of  one  of  Ouida's 
novels  and  the  very  latest  number  of  the 
New  York  Police  Gazette. 

Of  course  every  American  weekly  is 
not  a  Police  Gazette  or  a  Sunday  World, 
There  is  in  New  York  a  literary  organ 
named  the  Nation,  rather  heavy  perhaps 
in  tone  and  colorless  as  to  contents,  but 
dignified,  sound,  and  packed  closely  with 
the  expression  of  varied  thought  and 
culture,  it  would  be  ludicrous,  though, 
and  suggestive,  to  compare  the  number  of 
readers  of  the  Police  Gazette  with  the 
number  of  readers  of  the  Nation. 

Another  critical  and  literary  organ  is 
the  Critic,  With  these  two  journals  the 
list  of  literary  publications  in  the  States  is 
exhausted,  or  very  nearly. 

Distinctly  the  States  are  not  as  yet  a 
literary  nation.  One  of  the  most  notice- 
able features  in  the  wilderness  of  printed 
matter  which  crops  up  daily  throughout 
the  country  is  the  absence  of  anything 
like  literary  thought  or  writing.  To  the 
best  of  my  belief  there  has  never  been  in 
America  any  greatly  influential  and  repre- 
sentative literary  organ.  In  every  land 
under  the  sun,  no  doubt,  there  will  be 
found  somewhere  or  other  the  saving  hand- 
ful of  just  men.  In  America,  during  the 
middle  years  of  the  century,  this  small 
proportion  of  shining  lights  among  the 
darkness,  this  tiny  pinch  of  salt  whereby 
the  mass  was  leavened,  was  represented  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  his  Concord 
compeers  and  disciples. 

But  has  this  little  American  school  of 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  ever  set  its 


mark  upon  even  the  comer  or  margin  of 
the  American  press  at  large  ?  One  is  re- 
luctantly inclined  to  doubt  it  when  one 
looks  through  these  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  daily,  weekly,  and  other  publica- 
tions, each  more  than  the  other  trivial, 
yulgar,  ignorant,  braggart,  and  void  of 
everything  which  constitutes  true  sense  or 
thought.  Not  even  one  halfpenny-worth 
of  the  American  bread  of  life  to  this  in- 
tolerable deal  of  rancid  and  nauseous 
Yankee  sack  ! 

Then  with  regard  to  the  side-issue  of 
theatiical  criticism,  which,  however,  is 
not  disconnected  with  the  degree  of  artistic 
civilization  in  a  country.  By  the  English 
press  in  general  the  subject  of  theatricals 
is  *'  handled"  decorously,  if  rather  densely 
and  dully.  In  the  French  press  small 
masterpieces  of  criticism,  in  cettain  cases 
almost  good  enough  to  live,  are  called 
forth  weekly  and  daily  by  the  peiformances 
at  the  piincipal  theatres.  In  America, 
speaking  generally,  only  the  most  unlet- 
tered stuff  is  written  about  players  and 
plays.  The  chief  object  seems  to  be  to 
call  ladies,  like  Lord  Salisbury,  by  their 
family  name  tout  court:  as  **  Bernhardt," 
'/Anderson,"  •*  Kendall."  Theatrical 
journals,  mostly  weekly,  abound  ;  in  par- 
ticular the  Dramatic  Mirror,  Dramatic 
News  and  Dramatic  Times,  They  abound 
and  flourish — rankly.  But  why  cavil  at 
their  foibles  ?  The  players  are  pleased, 
the  public  is  pleased,  and  of  course  the 
proprietors  also.  Than  this,  what  more 
could  be  desired  ? 

Sporting  journals  in  America  are  much 
to  the  fore,  and  on  the  whole  are  good 
representatives  of  their  class.  Hie  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  the  Clipper,  the  Horseman^ 
Forest  and  Stream,  and  others  may  be 
mentioned. 

A  word  of  particular  praise  must  be 
uttered  regarding;  some  of  the  illustrated 
weeklies.  Harper^s  Weekly,  though  rather 
insipid,  is  decent,  almost  dignified.  Frank 
Leslie* s  Weekly  is  vulgar,  and  consequently 
pre-eminently  successful.  The  "colored 
comics,"  Puck  and  Judge,  are  of  more 
recent  foundation.  There  is  about  these 
newcomers  a  touch  of  German  humor  not 
unwelcome  ;  for  the  experience  and  reflec- 
tion of  a  lifetime  tend  to  convince  one 
that  of  all  national  '*  humors,"  the  Amer- 
ican variety  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  Mr. 
Ilenry  James  was  perhaps  unduly  optimis- 
tic when  he  remarked  a  little  while  ago 
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that  "  a  fondness  for  Aroerican  bamor  is 
not  necessarily  a  bar  to  fa  tare  iutellectnal 
development."  And:  '' Ameiican  bumor 
is  a  national  calamity"  was  tbe  dictum  of 
Matthew  Arnold. 

In  this  brief  excursion  tbrougb  tbe  fields 
of  American  political,  commercial,  liter- 
ary, sporting,  dramatic,  illustrated,  ha- 
roorous,  and  satirical  journalism,  one  not 
uninteresting  name,  I  perceive,  has  been 
omitted — that  of  the  Home  Journal  of  New 
York.  This  is  a  favorite  organ  of  society 
and  literature  founded  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  by  the  poet  and  essayist  N.  P.  Willis, 
and  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Morris  Piiillips 
most  carefully  and  unassumingly  on  sound 
and  pleasant  lines.  Tbe  Home  Journal 
has  for  motto  :  **  We  should  do  our  ut- 
most to  encourage  the  beautiful,  for  the 
useful  encourages  itself."  Would  that 
tbe  same  could  be  adopted  and  applied  by 
tbe  nation  ! 

If  one  seek  by  way  of  conclusion  to  dis- 
engage the  more  general  distinctive  traits 
of  the  American  press,  one  cannot  fail  to 
discern  divers  points  that  differentiate  it 
from  tbe  other  newspaper  presses  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  American  press  was  the 
first  to  develop  what  it  calls  *'*'  enterprise" 
in  the  daily  pursuit  and  publication  of 
what  it  describes  as  '^  news."  About  tbe 
time  of  the  American  Civil  War,  when  in 
all  parts  of  tbe  country  feeling  ran  so  high 
and  excitement  was  on  tiptoe  from  moment 
to  moment,  tbe  daily  papers  executed 
positive  tour9  deforce  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding early  and  abundant  information 
concerning  all  the  important  engagements 
whereon  the  country  s  fate  depended  as 
did  Damocles' s  sword  from  its  doubtful 
thread.  Reporters,  by  special  order  of 
tbe  journals  they  represented,  spent  money, 
time,  energy,  and  even  blood  in  the  cease- 
less antiring  effort  to — as  they  themselves 
would  have  expressed  it — **  get  there 
every  time."  **  Get  there"  they  did,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  knack  or 
habit  of  "  getting  there"  is  an  American 
characteristic.  A  great  deal  of  bold  and 
admirable  war  reporting  has  been  accom- 
plished by  representatives  of  the  British 
press  since  the  days  to  which  I  refer.  But 
the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
America,  in  this  respect,  distinctly  showed 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  way.  Money  is 
never  an  object  with  American  newspaper 
proprietors  when  it  is  a  question  of  gratify- 
ing what  they  feel  to  be  a  prevailing  desire 


or  taste  among  their  readers.  And  this 
makes  it  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
the  desires  and  tastes  of  American  readers 
in  general  should  be  what  they  evidently  are. 

The  American  press,  likewise,  first 
introduced  and  developed  the  present 
system  of  world-wide  telegraphic  com- 
munications. Here  again  the  English 
press — to  say  nothing  of  any  other — has 
merely  followed  in  the  American  wake. 
There  is,  after  all,  something  rather  im- 
posing in  the  reflection  that  the  death  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  for  example,  would  be 
known  very  nearly  as  soon  and  with  almost 
as  full  details  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
as  in  London  or  in  Leeds. 

In  the  matter  of  editorial  authority  and 
tone,  tbe  American  press  might,  however, 
with  all  benefit,  sit  long  and  humbly  at 
the  feet  of  the  English  or  even  the  French. 
Barring  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  tbe 
whole  American  press  there  is  no  editorial 
writing  at  all.  The  description  of  the 
most  trivial  metropolitan  event  would  be 
more  to  the  taste  of  the  average  American 
reader  than  the  most  chastened  and  lofty 
**  leader"  ever  penned.  The  ckeville 
ouvriere  or  lynchpin  of  every  **live*' 
American  newspaper  is  the  reporter,  who 
was,  no  doubt,  the  first  to  sow  and  gather 
that  exquisite  flower  of  Transatlantic 
';  humor,"  which,  among  a  million  other 
similar  blooms,  can  blossom  into  the 
words  **  Jerked  to  Jesus,"  printed  in  huge 
letters  at  the  top  of  a  column  devoted  to 
a  murderer's  execution. 

The  American  press  is  not  artistic,  not 
literary,  not  didactic,  not  even  political, 
save  in  the  sense  of  partisanship  according 
to  personal  interest.  If  it  may  justly  be 
qualified  as  *'  national,"  then  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  present  one's  compliments  of 
condolence  to  tbe  nation.  As  for  its  more 
particular  tendencies  and  characteristics, 
it  is  restless,  feverish,  mutable,  unsettled, 
unbalanced,  and  unformed.  Its  example 
is  not  only  bad,  but  contagious  ;  for,  as 
all  who  run  may  read,  of  late  years,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  European  news- 

Eaper  presses  have  become  infected  there- 
y.  But  to  be  hide-bound  is  a  worse 
state  still  for  any  press  than  to  be  Amer- 
ican. Where  there  exists  so  much  of 
fluctuation,  there  is  at  least  some  cause  to 
hope  for  favorable  change.  **  L'homme 
absurde  est  celui  qui  ne  change  jamais," 
and  yet  more  absurd  the  paper. 
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*'  Let  us  teep  our  minds  open"  has  long 
been  the  advice  of  sages.  '*  Let  us  keep 
our  papers  open"  is  a  no  less  desirable 
piinciple — in  some  countries  more  honored 
m  the  breach  than  the  observance.  The 
undeniable     **  openness'^     of     American 


sheets  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  only  truly 
hopeful  element  to  be  discovered  in  a  news- 
paper press  that  in  other  respects  is  rather 
a  portent  than  a  subject  for  just  boast. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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Ik  every  country  a  wedding  is  consid- 
ered a  very  solemn  ceremony,  and  is 
usually  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
rejoicings  ;  nor  in  this  do  Turks  differ  at 
all  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  them 
also  a  wedding  is  an  occasion  for  much 
pleasure,  and  though,  as  will  be  seen  far- 
ther on,  it  can  hardly  be  called  binding, 
it  is  still  believed  by  them  to  be  a  solemn 
and  awful  action.  For  the  young  giil 
who  is  leaving  a  home  in  which  she  has 
remained  all  her  life,  with  the  character 
of  whoi^  inmates  she  is  well  read  and 
where  she  has  been  treated  with  unfailing 
kindness,  to  begin  a  new  life,  side  by  side 
with  a  man  about  whose  tastes,  character, 
or  habits  she  knows  nothing  whatever,  and 
whom  she  has  only  seen  by  stealthy  glances 
through  a  latticed  window,  marriage  can 
only  be  a  source  of  unmitigated  anxiety. 
She  is  literally  taking  a  jump  in  the  dark, 
without  the  least  means  of  knowing  where 
she  will  land.  Her  father  has  chosen  for 
her,  and  her  only  course  is  to  believe  in 
his  wisdom. 

Nor  is  this  her  only  source  of  trouble  ; 
she  knows  that  her  husband  has  never  seen 
her,  either  through  a  window  or  other- 
wise, and  that  while  she  on  her  side  relies 
on  her  father's  judgment,  he  has  chosen 
her  only  from  hearsay,  and  because  his 
mother  happened  to  be  pleased  with  her. 
Under  such  circumstances  she  may  well 
fear  that  he  might  soon  repent  of  his 
choice,  and  there  seems  to  be  ten  chancus 
'to  one  that  they  will  be  an  ill-united 
couple. 

Still,  strangely  enough,  this  is  a  rare 
occurrence  in  Turkey,  where  I  have  inti- 
mately known  perhaps  as  many  as  twenty 
couples,  of  whom  I  can  safely  say  that  no 
more  than  four  or  five  were  unhappy  ; 
while,  when  a  man  marries  a  Circassian 
out  of  his  own  house,  whom  he  has  been 
able  to  see  daily,  he  usually  repents  of  his 


choice  before  two  years  have  passed  over 
his  head.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious, 
though  it  can  hardly  bo  said  to  explain 
why  Turkish  marriages  turn  out  happy. 
No  European  gentleman  would  be  able  to 
long  rejoice  if  married  to  his  cook,  and, 
putting  aside  the  question  of  social  posi* 
tion,  it  would  be  absolutely  the  same 
thing,  and  even  worse,  as  no  European 
cook  could  be  guilty  of  the  ignorance  dis- 
played by  a  Circassian  slave.  A  woman 
who  cannot  write  her  name  and  whose 
conversation  consists  only  of  scandal,  must 
be  supematurally  clever  to  please  for  long 
a  well-educated  man,  and  supernatural 
cleverness  is  no  more  frequent  in  Circassta 
than  many  other  places.  Still,  Circassian 
marriages  are  decidedly  love  affairs,  while 
very  few  Turks  feel  even  a  common  liking 
before  marriage  for  their  brides,  when 
these  happen  to  be  of  the  same  nation  as 
themselves. 

Love,  then,  does  not  seem  to  be  an  es- 
sential feature  in  our  happiness,  as  we 
certainly  get  on  very  well  without  it. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  does  occur  that  a 
flirting  acquaintance  begun  at  a  public 
place  between  two  young  people  ends  by 
a  wedding,  but  in  such  a  case  the  bride  is 
much  to  be  pitied,  as  she  will  be  believed 
to  have  sacrificed  all  self-respect  in  her 
haste,  not  only  by  her  friends  but  even  by 
the  man  himself,  who  will  secretly  blame 
her  for  her  forward  conduct  in  accepting 
his  attentions  before  marriage  has  sanc- 
tioned them.  In  fact,  though  young  men 
are  quite  ready  to  laugh  with  the  girls, 
whom  for  want  of  a  better  name  I  must 
call  the  **  girls  of  our  times,"  they  rarely 
approve  of  them  as  wives,  and  prefer 
turning  to  those  who  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  hide  their  faces  at  the  sight  of 
a  man.  Although  civilized  himself,  the 
Turk  of  these  days  still  grudges  to  his  rel- 
atives   the  freedom    which    he    uses   so 
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largely.  He  is  quite  ready  to  let  bis  wife 
dress  in  the  last  Parisiao  fashioD,  to  hear 
her  speak  pure  Freuch  aud  Englishy  and 
to  listen  to  her  when  she  plays  the  piano. 
If  ho  be  a  man  educated  in  Europe,  he 
will  be  glad  to  come  home  at  night  and 
find  her  ready  to  talk  rationally  on  other 
subjects  than  religion  or  scandal,  and  he 
will  then  be  properly  grateful  for  the  com- 
forts of  civilization.  Bat  all  this  must  bo 
done  only  for  himself,  and,  thongh  quite 
willing  to  transgress  the  law  which  makes 
of  a  woman  a  slave  where  by  so  doing  he 
will  add  to  his  own  well-being,  ho  has  no 
intention  of  changing  a  custom  which 
leaves  no  other  interest  to  his  wife  but 
that  of  looking  after  him.  He  would 
certainly  dislike  her  if  she  wore  an  intara 
and  left  him  to  breakfast  alone  during  the 
whole  Ramadam,  while  she  fasted  and 
prayed,  but  he  is  very  glad  when  she  is 
religions  enough  to  follow  one  of  the  first 
precepts  of  the  Prophet,  and  hide  even 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  from  any  other  man 
but  himself. 

'  *  If  you  want  freedom  to  go  about  like 
the  Europeans,'*  said  a  relative  of  mine 
one  day,  '*  the  young  girls  must  ask  for 
it  alone,  as  I  am  sure  no  man  would  let 
his  wife  join  them,  and  when  you  have 
got  your  wish  the  next  step  will  be  to 
marry  Christians,  for  we  won't  have  you 
then." 

And  he  was  quite  right,  as  very  few 
Muslims  would  care  to  marry  a  girl  who 
has  been  seen  by  other  men.  Modesty  is 
the  first  quality  necessary  to  a  Turkish 
girl,  and  to  produce  this  many  strange 
ways  are  used.  Ignorant  of  the  great 
difference  which  may  exist  between  out- 
ward actions  and  inward  thoughts,  a  Tuik- 
ish  girl  is  only  asked  to  pretend  feelings 
she  may  or  may  not  possess,  and,  while 
carefully  screened  from  the  sight  of  man, 
she  receives  her  first  notions  of  reading  in 
books  which  would  bring  a  blush  on  the 
cheek  of  the  most  hardened  French  novel 
reader.  From  her  earliest  years  she  hears 
every  one  around  her  speak  of  her  mar- 
riage as  the  crowning  aim  of  her  existence. 
She  will  be  told  frankly  that  every  piastre 
spent  on  her  education  is  done  so  as  to 
permit  her  marrying  well  ;  and  while  she 
will  learn  to  believe  her  life  in  her  father's 
house  to  be  a  sort  of  purgatory  of  which 
marriage  is  the  Eden,  she  must  seem  to 
loathe  the  idea  of  leaving  it,  and,  when 
the  time  for  her  to  do  so  comes,  must  ap- 


pear to  feel  the  most  poignant  grief.  A 
girl  must  seem  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  a  betrothal.  If  she  be 
well  behaved  she  must  cry  when  the  ling 
is  passed  on  her  finger,  but  must  not  ac- 
knowledge before  any  of  her  friends  that 
she  understands  what  it  means  till  the  day 
on  which  the  contract  is  signed,  when, 
seeming  to  recognize  for  the  first  time  the 
fate  which  is  prepared  for  her,  she  must 
fall  back  in  a  dead  faint.  Even  after  that 
she  roust  not  ask  any  question  on  the 
name,  family,  or  character  of  her  be- 
trothed, nor  must  she  ever  try  to  see  him 
from  afar. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  a  story 
of  which  she  was  a  witness,  and  which 
will  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  ease  with 
which  Turkish  propriety  can  be  shocked. 

A  young  girl,  not  more  than  eighteen, 
was  once  engaged  to  a  young  man  whom 
she  had  every  reason  to  believe  unprin- 
cipled ;  not  daring  to  refuse  him,  she  hit 
on  an  expedient  which  would  give  her  her 
freedom  without  obliging  her  to  take  a 
step  in  the  affair,  and  one  day  when,  her 
mother  being  out,  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive her  future  mother-in-law  herself,  she 
asked  her  very  demurely  if  her  son 
smoked.  My  friend  said  that  she  would 
never  forget  the  look  of  surprise  with 
which  that  worthy  lady  looked  at  her  in- 
terlocutor ;  she  could  not  believe  her  ears, 
and  on  the  question  being  repeated  gave 
a  low  afiirmative  and  getting  up  left  the 
room.  The  next  day  some  excuse  broke 
off  the  marriage,  as  the  mother  declared 
that  she  could  not  think  of  marrying  her 
son  to  a  girl  as  improper  as  this  one  had 
shown  herself  to  be.  Such  laws,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  carried  out  to  the  let- 
ter. Usually  Turkish  girls  do  speak  of 
their  marriage  with  their  intimate  friends, 
and  by  a  present  can  always  bribe  those 
old  Turkish  story-tellers  to  find  out  some- 
thing of  the  habits  of  their  future  bus. 
bands.  They  also  look  at  their  fiance 
when  they  can  find  the  chance  to  do  so, 
and  if  their  mother  bo  very  good-natured 
they  go  to  the  length  of  choosing  their 
own  trousseau.  But  some  are  so  imbued 
with  this  false  modesty  that  they  will  die 
before  speaking  of  their  wedding,  even  to 
their  own  sister.  A  very  intimate  friend 
of  mine  remained  two  years  betrothed 
without  either  myself  or  any  one  else  as- 
certaining if  she  knew  anything  about  it, 
or  if  her  bridegroom  was  satisfying  to  her, 
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and  it  was  onlj  after  ber  marriago  that  she 
retailed  to  ine  all  the  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension, now  happily  dispelled,  with  which 
she  had  been  secretly  assailed  daring  that 
long  period. 

When  a  Turk  thinks  of  marrying  he 
first  speaks  of  it  to  hi^  mother  (no  young 
man  conld  address  sach  a  demand  to  his 
father,  with  whom  he  roast  act  with  as 
much  reticence  as  the  Turkish  girl  b 
obliged  to  show  to  every  one  in  general). 
The  mother  will  then,  after  consalting  with 
her  hasband,  go  on  a  journey  of  discovery 
to  every  house  which  contains  girls  who 
may  be  considered  eligible,  and  there  ask 
to  see  them.  Thongh  the  whole  system 
is  singularly  confusing  for  a  modest  girl, 
nothing  seems  to  mo  more  irritating  to  the 
nerves  of  a  girl  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  pride'  than  the  thought  that  she  is  sent 
for  to  be  stared  at  like  a  salable  article, 
and  I  feci  justified  in  stating  that  there  is 
not  one  girl  in  twenty  who  does  not  feel 
that  the  sooner  such  n  custom  is  aban- 
doned for  another  more  soothing  to  her 
self-respect,  the  better  it  will  be  both  for 
herself  and  for  her  husband.  When  a 
choice  has  been  at  last  decided  on,  the 
proceedings  will  bo  opened  by  a  mutual 
friend,  who  will  proceed  to  sound  the 
brido^s  father  on  his  intentions  :  if  his 
consent  will  seem  forthcoming,  the  bride- 
groom^fl  father  will  then  make  the  official 
demand,  and,  this  accorded,  will  send  his 
wife  with  a  diamond  ring,  which,  being 
placed  on  the  bride  elect's  finger,  will  con- 
clude the  preliminaries. 

As  a  Turkish  contract  is  written  in  the 
selamlik,  or  men's  part  of  the  house,  the 
bride  herself  cannot  attend  ;  a  friend  or 
parent  is  then  chosen  as  her  representa- 
tive, who,  with  two  witnesses,  will  go  to 
a  curtained  door,  behind  which  the  bride 
is  hidden,  and  ask  her  if  she  will  permit 
him  to  represent  her.  This  question  must 
be  repeated  three  times  before  the  bride' 
can  answer,  as  she  is  supposed  to  be  over- 
powered with  confusion  and  unable  to 
speak  ;  when  at  last  she  is  prevailed  on  to 
reply,  all  three  retire  once  more  to  the 
room  where  the  guests  await  them.  There 
the  witnesses  having  testified  to  the  bride's 
consent,  the  cadi  will  turn  to  the  bride- 
groom, and  ask  him  if  he  accepts  her  for 
his  wife.  His  consent  being  given,  he 
will  then  ask  how  much  he  will  give  for 
her  (the  usual  sum  varying  from  five  thou- 
sand pounds  to  three).     This  being  stated. 


the  cadi  will  take  the  yonng  fellow's 
hands  in  his  own  so  as  to  make  their 
thambs  touch,  a  handkerchief  will  be 
thrown  over  them,  and  the  fetha  (a  prajer) 
being  read,  the  ceremony  will  be  termi- 
nated by  the  cadi's  writing  down  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene^  in  which  will  be  stated 
the  sum  decided  on,  of  which  half  will  be 
kept  back  as  a  settlement  in  case  of  di- 
vorce or  death,  and  the  rest  handed  over 
to  the  father  for  his  daughter's  immediate 
use.  This  money  is,  in  fact,  simply  the 
sum  with  which  a  man  buys  a  wife^  as 
literally  as  if  he  got  her  from  the  slave 
market,  and  without  which  no  marriage 
would  be  legal. 

This  ceremony  once  over,  the  man  is 
really  married,  as  the  wedding  which  fol- 
lows is'fiimply  a  form  with  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  dispense.  If  a  man  wishes  to 
break  through  his  engagements  after  the 
contract,  he  must  divorce  bis  wife  as 
legally  as  if  he  had  been  ten  years  mar- 
ried, even  though  he  may  not  have  yet 
seen  her,  and  be  may  also,  if  be  wishes, 
take  her  hqmet  then  and  there,  as  she  is 
both  religiously  and  legally  bis  wife. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
young  couple  should  still  be  kept  apart, 
and  why  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
see  each  other  during  the  interval  which 
must  elapse  before  the  wedding.  The 
day  after  the' contract  he  could  be  formally 
presented  to  her,  and  would  afterward 
come  every  day  and  sit  with  her  for  some 
hours,  so  that  on  his  side  he  would  learn 
to  appreciate  the  worth  of  his  choice  be- 
fore it  would  be  quite  too  late,  while  she 
would  be  spared  the  confusion  every  giil 
must  feel  on  entering  the  house  of  an  ut- 
ter stranger.  Nothing  can  be  urged 
against  this,  but  that  it  would  break  down 
the  system  of  false  modesty  established  in 
our  harems,  and  I  think  that  the  sooner 
that  disappears  the  better  for  us.  The 
more  so,  that  the  time  does  not  seem  far 
off  when  Turkish  giils  will  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  a  free  choice,  and  refuse  to 
bend,  as  they  du  now,  to  the  authority  of 
a  father  on  a  question  which  touches  so 
closely  their  future  welfare. 

The  dress  of  a  Turkish  bride,  though 
slightly  theatrical,  is  very  becoming  and 
also  very  rich.  No  Tuikish  woman  living 
in  Constantinople  would  dare  to  marry  in 
anything  but  a  gold-embroidered  dress, 
for  however  she  might  urge  her  straitened 
circumstances,  such  an  excuse  would  net 
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tend  to  alleviftte  the  scotd  with  which  her 
breach  of  etiqaette  wonld  be  treated,  the 
more  so  that  such  dresses  are  hired  ready- 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  classes. 
With  SQch  a  dress  on,  and  a  diamond 
waistband  ronnd  her  waist,  the  bride  mast 
submit  to  the  martyrdom  of  having  as 
many  diamonds  as  can  be  foand  in  the 
honse  placed  in  her  hair,  over  which  falls 
the  heavy  dawaJcy  •  or  gold-embroidered 
veil,  which  is  destined  to  hide  her  feat- 
ures from  the  bridegroom.  Two  bunches 
of  gold  wire,  not  unlike  very  long  horse- 
tails and  called  tellys,  are  then  hung  be- 
hind her  ears  and  strewn  down  the  front 
of  her  dress  ;  these,  if  pure  gold,  are  so 
heavy  that  two  persons  are  obliged  to  walk 
on  either  bide  and  support  them.  Thus 
accoutred,  the  poor  girl  is  placed  in  a  car- 
riage^ and,  preceded  by  music,  is  con- 
veyed to  her  husband's  home,  where  he 
awaits  her  at  the  door,  through  which, 
after  some  entreaties,  he  conducts  her, 
and  places  her  on  the  throne  prepared  for 
her  reception.  This  done  he  leaves  her, 
to  return  ftfter  some  time,  escorted  by  his 
father  and  father-in-law,  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  will,  without  lifting  the  bride's 
veil  or  yet  seeing  her  face,  encircle  her 
waist  with  a  new  diamond  zone,  the  old 
one  being  thrown  aside  on  his  entrance. 
She  will  then  advance,  and,  first  kissing 
the  hands  of  her  own  parents  in  token  of 
gratitude  for  the  long  care  they  have  taken 
of  her,  will  do  the  same  to  her  father-in- 
law,  and  then  turning  to  her  husband  will 
kiss  the  hem  of  his  coat  in  sign  of  subjec- 
tion ;  this  over,  they  will  once  more  re- 
tire, leaving  her  to  her  fate,  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  happy  one,  as  she 
will  be  obliged  to  sit  in  state  for  every  one 
to  stare  at  till  night.  However,  this  cus- 
tom only  exists  in  Constantinople,  as  that 
of  going  with  music  and  lights  to  the 
mosques  is  confined  to  the  Egyptian  bride- 
groom, and  never  done  in  the  capital, 
where  the  young  man,  after  a  light  prayer, 
places  a  diamond  bracelet  on  the  bride's 
arm  and  simply  lifts  her  veil  without  niore 
ado. 

Till  some  time  ago  a  veiy  strange  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  Turkish  bride's  dress 
— four  diamonds  chased  in  gold  being 
stuck  on  her  cheeks,  forehead,  and  chin 
by  a  sort  of  gum  which  held  them  there 
for  some  time.  They  were,  however, 
liable  to  fall ;  so  a  slave  placed  near  her, 
with   a  cup   of  gum   in  her   hand,    would 


every  ten  minutes  take  them  off,  and, 
having  dipped  them  in  the  cup,  place 
them  on  her  face.  I  remember  having 
once  seen  a  bride  thus  dressed,  but  now 
the  custom  has  become  obsolete,  or  is  only 
confined  to  the  lower  classes. 

Wedding  presents  at  Constantinople 
can  only  consist  of  Indian  shawls  or  dia- 
monds— these  latter,  however,  being  only 
offered  by  the  lelativcs  of  both  parties. 
The  shawls,  however,  are  general,  and  no 
guest  would  dare  to  appear  at  a  wedding 
without  one,  sometimes  fifty  or  forty 
being  thus  received  by  the  new  couple. 
These  keep  them  till  some  other  wedding 
makes  it  necessary  to  give  them  away  in 
their  turn,  as  no  other  use  exists  for  them. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gold-em- 
broidered handkerchiefs  given  to  the  guests 
on  the  contract  day,  which  can  be  turned 
to  no  use  either,  and  like  the  others  are 
only  kept  to  be  given  back  again  if  any 
occasion  arose  that  made  thera  necessary. 
On  the  other  side,  the  young  couple  them- 
selves are  very  lavish  of  presents  to  each 
other.  Once  the  contract  being  written, 
the  bride  becomes  (as  said  higher  up)  the 
special  possession  of  her  husband,  who 
sees  himself  obliged  to  look  after  ber  wel- 
fare. If  the  wedding  be  then  adjourned 
for  some  time,  he  must  send  her  a  new 
dress  for  every  feast,  adding  every  other 
object  necessary  to  her  toilet,  from  the 
hotoZy  or  white  gauze  cap  worn  oy  nearly 
every  Muslim,  to  a  pair  of  satin  slippers. 
He  must  also  see  that  she  is  well  furnished 
with  diamonds,  and  every  other  time  make 
her  some  small  present  which  will  testify 
to  his  sentiments.  While  on  her  side  the 
bride  on  her  wedding  day  sees  herself 
obliged  to  offer  him  a  pair  of  diamond 
studs,  a  gold-embroidered  purse,  a  pair  of 
razors  wilh  diamond-studded  handles,  a 
morning  gown  made  of  Indian  shawls,  and 
another  of  white  satin,  as  well  as  a  dia- 
mond cigar  box.  It  is  very  rarely  that  at 
Constantinople  a  young  couple  set  up 
house-keeping  by  themselves,  as  either 
the  bride  goes  to  live  with  her  father-in- 
law,  or,  what  occurs  still  oftener,  the 
bridegroom  is  received  in  the  bride's  fam- 
ily. In  both  cases,  however,  the  bride  is 
not  exempted  from  the  course  of  menial 
service  to  which  a  Circassian  wife  is  sub- 
jected ;  like  her,  she  must  wait  on  her 
husband  when  dressing,  rise  when  he  en- 
ters the  room,  and  kiss  his  hand  when  he 
comes  back  fiom  his   daily   woik.     She 
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cannot  call  liim  by  his  name,  and  when 
speaking  to  him  must  address  him  as  Bey 
ESendi.  If  she  is  a  very  dutifnl  woman, 
she  will,  if  speaking  of  him  to  her  friends, 
give  him  the  name  of  benefactor,  and  she 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  him  the  do- 
nor of  her  daily  bread,  without  exciting 
anything  but  respect  in  the  breast  of  her 
listeners.  She  cannot  either  leave  the 
house  without  first  asking  his  permission, 
not  even  to  visit  a  dying  friend,  nor  can 
she  disobey  the  least  of  his  wishes  with- 
out incurring  the  blame  of  all  her  ac- 
quaintances. In  a  wordy  she  must  be  as 
completely  hia  slave  as  the  Circassian  in 
question.  I  remember  hearing  a  young 
girl  once  boast  before  a  friend  that  she 
would  even  clean  her  husband's  boots  if 
she  respected  him.  The  listener,  a  lady 
of  very  good  family,  and  married  herself 
some  time  before,  answered  quietly  :  "  Of 
course  you  will,  under  any  circumstances  ; 
what  would  a  man  thinK  of  a  wife  who 
left  his  boots  dirty  till  she  learned  to  re- 
spect him  ?'' 

Such  a  life  must  seem  strange  to  a 
European  lady,  who  sees  only  in  it  a  case 
of  reversed  position.  Still  I  have  seen 
Mohammedan  ladies  of  high  rank  and  an 
education  which  could  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  any  Christian  giil  do  it  will- 
ingly, and  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  should  serve  where  they  loved. 
I  have  seen  ladies  with  twenty  slaves,  and 
who  would  hardly  deign  to  lift  a  book 
from  the  ground  on  their  own  account,  do 
work  which  would  be  too  much  for  the 
most  hardened  .  maid-of-all-work  to  at- 
tempt. I  have  seen  girls  brought  up  in 
every  kind  of  indulgence,  and  who  have 
never  been  thwarted  in  their  whole  lives, 
bow  down  before  the  authority  of  their 
husbands,  and  obey  without  a  murmur  the 
orders  of  a  man  who  a  few  months  befoio 
was  entirely  unknown  to  them,  and  I  can- 
not help  admiring  a  system  which,  while 
asking  for  so  much  devotion  and  sacrifice 
on  one  side,  so  rarely  degenerates  into 
tyranny  on  the  other. 

Turkish  husbands,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
tyrannize  over  their  wives  when  these  are 
of  the  same  nation  as  themselves,  nor  will 
they  ill-treat  them.  With  the  exception 
of  that  little  clause  about  meeting  other 
men,  they  are  usually  very  indulgent,  and 
when  brought  up  in  Europe,  though  per- 
mitting their  wives  to  serve  them,  will 
still  treat  them  in  everything  with  proper 


respect  In  Constantinople  a  woman  may 
upbraid  a  man  in  the  strict,  and  even  ill- 
treat  him  with  impunity,  as  her  victim 
well  knows  that  a  harsh  word  from  him 
would  take  him  instantly  to  the  station- 
house.  In  fact,  here  women  are  treated 
by  the  laws  with  a  tender  chivalry  which 
would  bear  comparison  with  any  European 
country.  On  our  marryinc^  with  a  private 
fortune  of  our  own,  the  law  binds  it  so 
closely  that  our  husbands  cannot  touch  it, 
except  by  our  free  will,  and  then  only  if 
we  name  him  our  steward.  In  the  case, 
also,  of  deception  on  the  man's  part  as  to 
his  real  position — that  is,  if  he  be  of  low 
extraction  and  has  not  stated  it  before 
marrying — a  word  from  the  wife  to  the 
cadi  will  oblige  him  to  divorce  her,*  and 
settle  an  income  on  her  for  some  time. 
The  same  thing  will  occur  if  the  man  be 
unable  to  keep  his  wife  in  a  way  worthy 
of  her  position.  But  no  other  excuse 
will  permit  a  wife  to  leave  her  husband 
without  forfeiting,  not  only  the  sum  set- 
tled on  her,  but  even  her  own  private  for- 
tune. The  reason  given  for  this  is,  that 
women  are  much  more  liable  to  misfortune 
than  men,  who  can  work  for  thtmselves, 
so  that  it  is  preferable  for  a  wife  to  live 
unhnppily  with  her  husband  rather  than 
to  leave  him  and  starve.  A  very  gocd 
argument,  perhaps,  but  I  suppose  hardly 
to  be  approved  of  by  many  women.  On 
the  other  side,  a  woman  who  leaves  her 
husband's  house  for  her  father's  cannot 
be  brought  back,  though  the  man  is  free 
to  leave  her  utteilv  destitute  if  he  wishes. 
In  Turkey  a  divorce  has  not  all  the 
weight  attached  to  it  by  Europeans.  A 
woman  divorced  from  her  husband  is  not 
treated  with  contumely,  even  in  the  high- 
est classes,  and  often  marries  again,  this 
being  caused  by  the  facility  with  which  a 
man  may  divorce  his  wife.  There  is  no 
court  to  go  to,  and  no  trial  to  ensae.  A 
man  simply  states  to  his  wife  that  he  has 
divorced  her,  on  which  she  will  go  away, 
and  the  man  having  repeated  the  same  to 
the  cadi  will  have  an  act  of  divorce  writ- 
ten, which  he  will  send  to  her.  If  it  ia 
the  fint  or  second  time  that  this  occurs 
he  may  take  her  back  again  without  any 
formality  ensuing,  and  it  will  be  only  after 
the  third  that  she  will  be  lost  to  him  for- 
ever. Seving  the  ease  with  which  this 
may  be  done,  it  is  not  surprising  if  men 
abuse  it  and  divorce  their  wives  for  a  fault 
which  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  harsh  word. 
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Howover,  in  the  higher  classes  it  is  not  so 
general  as  in  the  lower,  where  a  man  often 
divorces  his  wife  for  a  badly  cooked  din- 
ner or  an  unsewed  button,  knowing  very 
well  that  if  he  lepents  of  it  he  may  have 
her  back  before  evening.  I  know  a  lady 
who  was  divorced  from  five  husbands,  and 
is  now  living  with  her  sixth,  without  bav* 
ing  incurred  any  worse  censure  than  that 
which  an  unaccommodating  temper  must 
htinfr  to  all  who  indulge  in  it. 

The  education  of  a  Turkish  girl  is  no 
easy  thing.  To  be  considered  perfect  a 
young  girl  must  not  only  go  through  the 
usual  course  of  reading,  piano,  painting, 
embroidery,  etc.,  but  must  be  able  to  do 
plain  sewing,  to  cut  out  and  make  a  dress 
in  the  last  Parisian  fashion,  to  cook,  to 
sweep,  to  iron — in  fact,  to  learn  every 
element  of  knowledge  both  useful  and  or- 
namental, the  last  in  old-fashioned  harems 
being  considered  the  least  necessary. 
Such  being  the  case,  and  Turkish  girls 
rarely  remaining  unmarried  after  twenty, 
their  life  can  hardly  be  considered  a  lazy 
one.  In  fact,  a  girl  who  can  sit  lazy  for 
an  hour  in  a  harem  is  looked  on  as  lost  to 
all  feeling  of  good.  *  *  Women  were  born 
to  work"  is  the  maxim  which  is  repeated 
to  us  every  day,  and  to  which  we  are 
bonnd  to  listen  if  we  wish  to  be  respected. 
Our  lives  are,  then,  too  busy  to  give  us 
much  time  to  despond  on  our  want  of 
freedom.  I  think,  too,  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  lethargic  influence  in  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  same  daily  routine  which 
affects  the  brain,  and  renders  it  too  drowsy 
to  permit  of  deep  thought.  Turkish 
women  usually  do  what  is  asked  of  them 
with  mechanical  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
custom,  without  taking  the  pains  of  asking 
themselves  if  such  a  life  is  a  worthy  one. 
They  rarely  learn  how  to  restrain  their 
faults  or  expand  their  qualities,  even  when 
a  good  and  pure  education  has  given  them 
the  means  to  do  so,  and  only  act  on  in- 
stinct in  both  cases. 

Some  girls,  however,  do  keep  intact 
their  freedom  of  thought,  and  these  are 
the  most  to  be  pitied,  for  cither  they  join 
the  ranks  of  advanced  women  and  soon 
lose  all  sentiment  of  honor  and  truth,  or 
remain  as  they  are,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  their  life  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  en- 
ergy* and  feeling  their  heart  ache  for  the 
freedom  which  they  know  is  impossible  to 
obtain.  I  do  not  mean  here  the  freedom 
of  seeing  men  and  showing  our  faces,  for 


to  me  it  seems  that  this  is  a  thing  without 
which  we  can  easily  do,  but  there  is,  I 
think,  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  strict- 
er etiquette  on  so  many  useless  and  laugh- 
able things  exists  as  in  a  harem.  We  can 
hardly  move  without  coming  near  to  some 
serious  clause  of  our  harem  laws,  without 
which  we  would  be  much  happier,  and 
certainly  much  better.  Our  very  thoughts 
are  governed,  and  such  being  the  case 
every  girl  with  a  moderate  amount  of  en- 
ergy and  will  will  suffer  without  doubt, 
and  feel  that  life  is  hardly  woith  living 
while  it  continues  thus  restrained.  I 
must  own  it,  however,  that  I  am  not  quite 
sure  if  etiquette  is  only  to  blame  here. 
Mohammedan  women  after  a  good  educa- 
tion are  always  vaguely  aware  that  some- 
thing is  missing  in  their  lives,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  would  make  life  more  en- 
joyable, but  few,  I  think^  can  define  what 
it  is. 

Turkish  households  are  always  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  being  the  selam- 
lik,  or  men's  part,  and  the  other  the 
harem.  If  a  man  marries  a  Turkish  girl 
this  division  will  be  more  marked  than 
when  he  takes  a  Circassian  ;  in  the  hitter 
case  his  wife,  being  naturally  without  any 
means  but  those  he  gives  her,  cannot  pos- 
sess a  sovereign  right  over  her  slaves, 
who,  being  bought  by  him,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  belong  to  her.  The  latter,  then, 
look  up  to  him  as  their  only  master,  and 
only  obey  her  because  he  orders  it,  while 
a  Turkish  girl  possessed  of  a  private  for- 
tune of  her  own,  and  bringing  her  slaves 
from  her  father's  house,  reigns  over  the 
harem  as  supremely  as  he  does  over  the 
selamlik.  JThe  slaves,  also,  in  the  latter 
case  depend  entirely  on  her,  and  she  is 
obliged  to  furnish  them  with  every  neces- 
sary without  applying  to  her  husband  for 
means  to  do  it.  In  a  word,  the  harem  is 
her  own  peculiar  sphere,  and  it  is  on  her 
that  devolves  the  duty  of  seeing  that  every 
one  in  it  is  comfortable.  She  is  free  to 
sell  her  slaves,  marry  them,  or  send  them 
away  without  his  being  able  to  do  more 
than  remonstrate  with  her  gently,  and  he 
would  no  more  think  of  selling  or  buying 
a  slave  without  her  consent  than  she  would 
of  sending  away  a  man-servant.  The 
furnishing  of  the  harem  also  falls  on  her, 
and  cannot  be  touched  by  her  husband, 
nor  can  he  meddle  with  any  detail  of  her 
expenditure,  which  is  left  entirely  to  her 
own   direction.      Though,   however,  the 
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men  asuaUy  keep  to  their  part  of  the  com- 
pact, and  leave  the  whole  burden  of  keep* 
ing  the  harem  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
wives,  these  can  rarely  refrain  from  med- 
dling with  the  selamlik,  and  not  few  gov* 
em  both  hoaaeholds  at  the  same  time. 

A  Turkish  girl  has  much  more  liberty 
allowed  to  her  in  seeing  her  relatives  than 
she  has  when  married,  as  then  her  bus- 
band  regulates  himself  those  whom  he  will 
permit  her  to  meet  It  depends,  also,  on 
him  if  she  may  see  her  brothers-in-law,  a 
privilege  often  refused  to  her  the  more  if 
they  live  in  different  houses.  Sometimes, 
even  when  living  together,  a  man  will  not 
permit  his  wife  to  show  herself  to  his 
brother,  a  state  of  affairs  which  obliges 
the  poor  woman  to  be  always  hiding  be- 
hind doors  or  chairs  in  the  most  undigni- 
fied way  at  his  entrance.  A  lady  has  the 
same  privilege,  however,  as  she  can  re- 
taliate, if  she  likes,  by  debarring  her  hus- 
band from  seeing  her  own  sister. 

As  it  is  only  since  some  years  that  Turk- 
ish girls  have  been  enabled  to  have  good 
education,  the  children  of  the  Turkish 
lady  of  our  period  are  still  too  small  to 
enable  us  to  understand  the  full  effect  such 
an  innovation  will  have  on  the  following 
generation.  Still  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  them, 
as  it  will  enable  them  to  look  up  to  their 
mothers  as  their  equals  in  everything,  and 
dispel  the  strange  feeling  of  superiority 
which  both  men  and  women  feel  now  over 
their  mothers.  They  will  also  learn  to 
have  much  higher  ideas  of  the  comfoit  of 
their  homes  than  the  young  men  of  these 
times  possess,  and  will  be  impressed  from 
their  youth  with  greater  notions  of  life 
than  are  taught  now.  As  a  European 
gentleman  once  very  pithily  observed,  it 
is  a  sad  thing  when  a  boy  must  be  sent 
from  home,  in  his  most  tender  youth,  as 
is  done  here  now,  that  he  may  escape  the 
pernicious  influence  harem  life  has  on  his 
mind.  Judging,  also,  from  the  few  who 
return  without  new  defects  added  to  the 
old,  this  system  is  not  a  better  one  in  any 
way. 

Our  young  men  learn  many  things  in 
Europe  ;  if  apt,  they  will  come  home 
thoroughly  instructed  in  every  branch  of 
learning  necessary  to  pursue  their  road  in 
life,  but  in  every  sixty  who  go  there,  how 
many  come  back  imbued  with  good  prin- 
ciples ?  By  my  private  experience  of  my 
countrymen,   I  think  there  are  no  more 


than  ten,  while  the  other  fifty  lose  every 
vague  idea  of  right  or  wrong  they  might 
have  before  possessed.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  because  the  system  of  sending  them 
there  is  bad  in  itself.  Europeans  aie 
rarely  educated  otherwise,  and  what  is 
good  for  them  ought  not  to  be  bad  for 
us  ;  it  is  simply  because  a  child  first  gets 
its  ideal  of  life  from  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  that  the  one  it  learns  in  a 
harem  is  wanting  in  every  element  of 
purity  or  truth.  To  have  a  mother  pos- 
sessed  of  educated  feelings  will  be,  then, 
a  great  boon  to  the  children  bom  now, 
and  will  help  their  moral  education  to  rise 
to  higher  levels  than  it  has  yet  reached. 

I  was  once  present  at  the  baptism  of  a 
Turkish  child,  and  will  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe this  ceremony,  though  it  is  one 
with  which  many  people  dispense,  and 
which  is  neither  legal  nor  religious.  The 
child  was  only  seven  days  old,  this  being 
the  age  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
name  him,  and  was  lying  on  a  bed  cov- 
ered with  that  gold  wire  of  which  I  spoke 
higher  up,  and  which,  in  this  case,  was 
tied  to  the  bedstead  with  diamond  pins. 
Some  salt  and  a  sieve  being  brought  by 
the  nurse,  the  mother  took  up  the  child 
and  placed  it  in  the  sieve,  and  giving  one 
end  of  it  to  the  nurse  she  took  the  other 
and  shook  it  slightly,  while  the  nurse 
placed  her  mouth  to  the  child's  ear  and 
called  it  loudly  by  the  name  given  to  it. 
The  salt  was  then  sprinkled  over  it,  and 
after  a  slight  prayer  the  sieve  was  shaken 
once  more,  and  while  the  salt  fell  to  the 
ground  the  child  was  ordered  to  obey  his 
father  and  mother,  after  which  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  sieve  and  placed  again  in 
its  bed,  the  father  entering  at  the  same 
moment,  and  presenting  the  mother  with 
a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  and  the  nurse 
with  an  Indian  shawl. 

If  a  Turkish  lady  possessed  of  a  private 
fortune  dies,  the  husband  inherits  one 
quarter,  another  goes  to  the  children,  and 
the  rest  to  the  parents  of  the  deceased  ; 
while  if  she  has  no  children  the  husband 
then  takes  the  half.  A  widow,  if  child- 
less, inherits  also  a  quarter  of  her  hus- 
band's fortune  as  well  as  the  sum  first  set- 
tled on  her,  but  if  she  has  a  child  she  has 
right  to  the  eighth  part  of  his  fortune, 
the  rest  being  divided  between  the  other 
relations. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  some  of  our 
laws  are  very  favorable  to  women,  and 
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that  DO  land  woald  lose  mnch  in  adopting 
them.  Bariing  the  law  on  divorce^  the 
interest  of  women  is  well  looked  to,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  complain 
of  onr  first  lawgivers.  That  all  marriages 
should  be  happy  is  impossible,  but  seeing 


the  strange  manner  in  which  we  become 
acquainted  with  our  future  husbands,  and 
all  the  chances  that  exist  again»t  our  hap- 
piness, we  have  comparatively  few  failures 
in  that  line,  and  can  be  well  proud  of  our 
wedded  life. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Thb  Wseckeb.  By  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  Lloyd  Osboome.  New  York  :  Charles 
8cribner*8  Sons. 

The  Naulahka.  A  Story  of  East  and  West. 
By  Budyard  Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balestier. 
London  and  New  York  :  MacmUlan  dk  Co, 

Calmibb.    New  York :  MacmUlan  dk  Co. 

It  ifl  rarely  that  the  reviewer  has  presented 
to  him  a  group  of  three  novels  as  strong  and 
individual  in  character  as  those  at  the  head  of 
this  paper.  Widely  different  in  character,  they 
all  bear  the  stamp  of  genius,  and  merit  the 
serious  attention  of  critic  and  reader.  The 
first  two  are  essentially  stories  of  adventure  ; 
and  the  latter  is  no  less  distinctively  a  didactic 
study  of  the  questions  which  underlie  the 
basis  of  religious  belief,  though  it  is  injected 
with  an  episode  of  passion,  presumably  to 
illustrate  the  inevitable  pxmishment  which 
comes  to  youthful  excess,  and  the  influence  of 
that  suffering  in  the  development  of  character. 

"  The  Wrecker"  has  all  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
well-known  qualities — great  vividness  of  Jiar- 
ration,  artistic  grasp  of  the  salient  points  of 
character,  and  felicity  of  phrase.  In  the  latter 
quality  this  writer  has  scarcely  his  equal 
among  the  contemporary  writers  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  other  languages  there  are  but 
two  authors  who  deserve  to  be  put  in  com- 
parison with  him — Guy  de  Maupassant  and 
Paul  Bourget-> though  here,  indeed,  the  com- 
parison ceases,  for  other  qualities  show  an 
immense  divergence.  Mr.  Budyard  Kipling, 
too,  has  something  of  this  plastic  power  in 
shaping  words  to  literary  use.  But  with  him 
it  is  rather  picturesque  than  subtle  ;  whereas 
Mr.  Stevenson  unites  both  qualities  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  What  part  Mr.  Osbourne  had  in 
the  composition  of  *'  The  Wrecker"  is  an  in- 
teresting problem  to  study,  for  the  book  has 
so  much  of  the  Stevensonian  cetchet  that  it 
seems  to  be  pervaded  with  him  through  and 
through.  It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  collabo- 
ration, and  no  joint  appears  anywhere.    We 


may  fancy  Uiat  Mr.  Osboume^s  contribution 
to  the  work  relates  mostly  to  its  construction 
and  mechanism,  while  the  flesh  and  blood  and 
yitality  of  the  narrative  are  derived  from  the 
other  partner,  \inle6S  the  Calif omian  scenes 
be  excepted.  One  can  hardly  suppose  that 
the  lively  pictures  of  social  and  business  life 
on  the  Pacific  slope  could  have  been  drawn  by 
a  person  who  had  not  lived  for  some  consider- 
able period  among  the  people  who  furnish 
these  graphic  types.  But  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  speculate  on  this  subject. 

"  The  Wrecker"  does  not  deal  with  any  of 
the  profound  problems  of  life  or  character, 
with  any  of  the  more  complex  emotions, 
which  have  distinguished  Mr.  Stevenson's 
better  work  as  a  fictionist.  We  are  succes- 
sively presented  with  the  experiences  of  Lou- 
don Dodd,  the  hero  of  the  story,  as  an  art 
student  in  Paris,  as  an  eccentric  business  ad- 
venturer in  San  Francisco,  and  as  a  wrecker, 
who,  in  stripping  a  deserted  ship,  comes  across 
the  evidences  of  a  terrible  mystery.  To  the 
narrative  of  Loudon  Dodd  is  added  that  of  the 
hero  of  a  great  though  partially  excusable 
crime,  which  is  tracked  most  ingeniously  by 
the  wrecker,  and  unravelled  amid  the  scenes 
of  his  early  episodes  as  an  art  student.  How 
Loudon  Dodd  is  led  into  his  wrecking  adven- 
ture at  Midway  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
a  desolate  place,  haunted  only  by  seabirds  ; 
what  he  finds  on  the  wreck,  and  the  awful 
mystery  of  it,  which  forces  itself  on  his  mind, 
though  he  had  pursued  the  venture  in  the 
most  prosaic  commercial  spirit,  and  how  he 
ultimately  solves  the  secret  of  the  tragedy 
which  had  made  that  battered  and  deserted 
ship  a  scene  of  savage  wholesale  murder  must 
be  left  to  the  reader  of  the  romance  to  dis- 
cover. Many  of  the  characters,  notably  that 
of  Jim  Pinkerton,  Loudon  Dodd's  optimistic 
and  flighty  friend,  and  of  Captain  Nares,  the 
skipper  of  the  wrecking  schooner,  are  sketched 
with  remarkable  power  and  boldness  of  out- 
line. 

The  book  is  ingeniously  written,  and  though 
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rambling  and  discursive  in  its  teztare.  a  fea- 
ture of  the  latest  theory  of  novel  writing,  it  is 
marked  bj  consecutive  and  cumulative  vigor, 
and  attention  is  kept  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion. The  new  theory  of  fiction  coincides  with 
the  method  which  guided  the  earliest  masters 
of  the  art — the  notion  that  plot  is  superflu- 
ous. According  to  this  philosophy,  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  reasonable  presentation  of  the 
conditions  of  ordinary  human  life.  The 
tragedy  aronnd  which  the  story  ultimately 
converges  in  *'  The  Wrecker"  is  not  essential 
to  the  general  attraction  of  the  story,  though 
it  stands  out  like  some  volcanic  and  gloomy 
peak  rising  out  of  a  smiling  and  beautiful  sur- 
face of  country.  It  is,  however,  a  grisly  epi- 
sode, described  with  exceptional  strength  and 
vigor.  The  story  was  evidently  composed 
backward,  and  articulated  in  skeleton  before 
the  authors  attempted  to  clothe  it  in  flesh  and 
blood.  But,  after  all,  with  whatever  allowance 
we  may  be  disposed  to  give  to  the  story  as  an 
interesting  narrative  per  se,  its  great  interest 
is  literary— that  is  to  say,  the  style  is  so  vivid 
and  vitftl  and  flexible  that  it  invests  the  nar- 
rative with  something  of  the  life-likeness 
which  ordinarily  belongs  only  to  visual  per- 
ception, and  not  to  something  created  and 
seen  through  the  medium  of  artifice.  This 
quality  is  so  captivating  that  one  scarcely 
cares  for  the  question  of  plot  or  no  plot.  Yet 
to  those  who  care  for  plot,  '*The  Wrecker" 
does  not  lack  the  strength  of  the  desired  ele- 
ment. It  is  wrought  out  through  a  series  of 
natural  incidents  to  a  tremendous  climax,  suffi- 
cient for  the  most  greedy  lover  of  sensation. 
'*  The  Wrecker"  does  not  take  its  place  as  a  se- 
rious work  of  intellectual  art  with  some  other 
n}vels  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  but  as  a  model  of 
presentation  and  for  a  subtle  felicity  of  words, 
which  searches  out  fine  suggestions,  such  as 
psnetrate  greatly  beyond  the  gross  body  of 
the  thing  described,  it  is  quite  as  typical  of 
tUe  man*s  peculiar  genius  as  any  of  his  other 
b  )oks.  To  those  who  read  books  purely  for 
excitement,  and  for  such  as  care  for  fiction 
from  the  standpoint  of  artistic  work,  this 
books  offers  nearly  equal  attractions. 

"  The  Naulahka"  comes  to  us  as  a  collabo- 
rated novel  also,  and  the  lines  of  cleavage  are 
quite  manifest.  It  is  a  clean  and  picturesque 
book,  foil  of  contrast,  and  its  plan  is  auda- 
ciously original.  It  would  be  nearly  impossi- 
ble for  the  imagination  to  fancy  social  and 
national  qualities  more  startlingly  at  odds 
than  those  developed  under  the  influences  of 


a  Western  American  mining  town,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  court  of  a  native  prince 
in  Hindustan.  This  the  authors  of  the  book 
before  us  have  done  ;  and  the  antithesis  is 
illustrated  with  all  the  art  of  brilliant  story 
telling.  Kate  Sheriff,  a  young  woman  of 
fanatical  missionary  tendencies,  refuses  to 
marry  her  lover,  Nicholas  Tarvin,  a  strong, 
practical  Westerner  of  the  "  hustler"  type, 
because  she  must  obey  the  oall  of  God  and  go 
to  save  bodies  and  souls  in  India.  Tarvin 
leaves  his  business  as  a  politician,  a  mining 
speculator,  and  a  boomer,  and  follows  hia 
lady-love  to  India.  The  attempts  of  the  young 
missionary  to  grapple  with  the  conditions  and 
prejudices  of  Hindu  life,  and  her  ultimate  de- 
feat, in  spite  of  strength  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, are  sketched  with  great  pathos ;  for 
there  is  nothing  more  pathetic  than  noble 
e£fort  and  high  enthusiasm  wasted  in  unavail- 
ing effort.  Happily  contrasted  with  this  is 
the  humor  of  the  situation  involved  in  Tar- 
vin* s  presence.  His  only  motive  is  to  be  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  woman  he  loves,  and  to 
create  a  motive  for  his  residence  in  a  Hinda 
potentate's  court,  and  to  make  himself  a 
persona  grata  both  to  the  Maharajah  and  the 
English  resident,  who  is  the  political  power 
behind  the  throne,  taxes  all  the  ingenuity  of 
this  shrewd  and  bustling  American.  His  suc- 
cess in  protecting  the  kin  of  the  Maharajah 
from  the  machinations  of  the  favorite  wife  of 
the  Indian  prince,  and  in  amusing  the  bUtae 
life  of  that  potentate,  sodden  with  bhang  and 
opium,  are  very  ingeniously  described,  and 
the  situation  is  full  of  fine  touches  of  humor, 
shot  with  pathos  and  sadness.  The  title  of 
the  book,  '*  The  Naulahka,**  is  derived  from  a 
famous  and  unrivalled  necklace  of  gems — an 
heirloom  of  the  Hindu  prince— which  Tarvin 
strives  to  get  in  his  possession  in  obedience 
to  a  pledge  made  before  leaving  home,  and 
prosecuted,  it  must  be  said,  without  much  re- 
gard for  the  higher  principles  of  honesty.  His 
battle  of  wits  with  the  gypsy  wife  of  the  Ma- 
harajah, who  is  the  wicked  woman  of  the 
story,  is  narrated  with  admirable  verve.  His 
midnight  meeting  with  the  beautiful  witch  in 
a  lonely  spot  several  miles  from  the  city  of 
Bhatore  is  a  noble  piece  of  descriptive  work, 
equal  to  Kipling*  s  best,  and  full  of  his  most 
characteristic  quality.  His  poetic  largeness 
and  vividness  of  phrase  shine  here  with  great 
distinction.  A  prowling  tiger  passes  not  far 
from  their  rendezvous,  where  these  two  are 
measuring  each  other's  power,  each  drawn  to 
the  other  by  an  immutable  sensual  attraction. 
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yet  each  hating  and  despising  the  other.  We 
are  told,  for  example  :  "  From  the  tangle  of 
Bcrab  and  bmshwood  at  the  far  end  of  the 
lake  broke  forth  a  hoarse,  barking  oongh  that 
filled  the  hills  with  desolation,  as  water  brims 
a  cnp.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  he  heard  the 
angry  complaint  of  a  tiger  going  home  to  his 
lair  after  a  night  of  fmitless  ranging."  There 
are  many  examples  of  this  pictaresqae  power  ; 
and  in  Mr.  Balestier*8  work,  if  we  are  right  in 
ascribing  to  him  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
novel,  which  deals  specially  with  life  in  a 
Western  mining  town,  we  disoorer  a  similar 
keen,  poetic  sense  in  the  use  of  prose.  Tar- 
Yin,  after  acquiring  the  priceless  necklace  in 
his  own  possession,  returns  it  to  the  gypsy  in 
a  conscience  stricken  mood,  and  is  contented 
in  getting  his  one  pearl  of  precious  price,  who 
becomes  convinced  that  a  career  as  wife  and 
mother  is  vastly  better  than  nursing  and  con- 
verting the  heathen,  to  return  home  with  him 
to  become  Mrs.  Tarvin.  Measured  by  any  or- 
dinary standard  of  probabilities,  though  it  is 
said  that  everything  is  probable  in  Oriental 
lands  except  the  rational  and  probable  things 
of  life,  the  book  in  some  ways  is  full  of  ab- 
surdities. But  it  is  brilliantly  written  and 
full  of  **  go,"  and  the  reader  will  find  his  at- 
tention keenly  stimxdated  from  first  to  last. 
If  not  a  great  novel,  it  sparkles  with  strong 
and  masterly  episodes,  and  is  thoroughly  read- 
able. The  book  will  not  lessen  Mr.  Kipling's 
reputation,  if  it  does  not  greatly  add  to  it. 

A  novel  and  interesting  feature  of  the  story 
in  book  form,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  serial 
publication,  consists  of  the  rhymed  chapter 
headings.  These,  though  attributed  to  poems 
already  in  existence,  are  probably  specially 
composed  by  Mr.  Kipling  for  present  use,  just 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  countless  captions 
for  his  chapters,  and  perplexed  his  readers 
with  a  piquant  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  sources  to  which  they  were  ascribed. 
Some  of  these  in  Mr.  Kipling's  case  are  very 
clever  and  telling,  and  some,  we  are  forced  to 
say,  are  very  far-fetched  and  obscure. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  sum  up  our  im- 
pressions of  "  Calmire*'  in  few  words.  In 
many  ways  it  is  a  striking  piece  of  literary 
work  ;  as  a  novel  it  is  a  failure.  It  lacks  spe- 
cific artistic  quality.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a 
very  intellectual  and  suggestive  story.  Its 
main  interest  is  in  a  certain  lucid  didacticism, 
which  no  one  can  ever  accuse  of  dulness,  how- 
ever grave  the  subjects  treated.  The  funda- 
mental problems  of  agnosticism  are  presented 


in  a  conversational  tone  with  the  grasp  of  the 
scholar  and  thinker,  with  the  easy  style  of  the 
man  of  the  world.  We  know  of  nothing  so 
good  in  this  direction  among  recent  books — 
and  their  name  is  legion — which,  whether  as 
novels  or  essays,  discuss  the  stirring  ques- 
tions involved  in  man's  presence  on  this  foot- 
stool of  the  Almighty  Creator  of  all,  whether 
that  creative  power  be  blind  force  or  inteUi- 
gent  personality.  The  discussion  in  many 
ways  is  very  brilliant  and  penetrating,  and 
the  individuality  of  the  participants  in  the  de- 
bate is  skilfully  presented.  The  purely  per- 
sonal element,  the  play  of  human  passions 
amid  this  shining  region  of  discussion,  seems 
almost  irrelevant,  yet  it  bears,  perhaps,  some 
relation  in  its  ethical  purpose  to  more  than 
one  of  the  serious  problems  which  for  the 
most  part  inform  the  motive  of  the  book. 
People  who  read  "  Calmire"  once  will  read  it 
again  ;  and  we  know  of  no  more  substantial 
proof  of  the  power  of  a  book. 
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The  distinguished  historian,  the  late  Mr. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  left  his  volume  on  Sicily,  in 
the  "  Story  of  the  Nations"  series,  practically 
finished.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
write  an  Introduction,  which  his  soninlaw, 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  has  undertaken. 

The  Bodleian  Library  has  lately  acquired 
aU  interesting  Armenian  codex  of  the  Com- 
mentary of  Chrysostom  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  It  is  written  in  quarto  form  on 
parchment.  There  are  over  200  folios,  with 
two  columns  of  writing  on  each  page.  The 
hand  is  uncial  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 
The  version  itself  dates  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  this  volume  was  recently  brought  from 
Tiflis,  and  acquired  by  the  Bodleian  for  £25. 

It  was  announced  last  year  that  Frau  Char- 
lotte von  Embden,  Heine's  surviving  sister, 
intended  issuing  the  letters  addressed  to  her 
by  her  brother,  and  now  it  is  said  that  both 
these  letters  and  those  addressed  by  the  poet 
to  his  mother  will  be  published  next  autumn 
by  the  original  publishers  of  his  works, 
Messrs.  Hoffmann  &  Campe,  of  Hamburg. 

A  NEW  contribution  has  been  made  to  the 
ever-increasing  Goethe  literature,  in  the  form 
of  a  considerable  collection  of  letters,  ad- 
dressed by  F.  W.  Biemer,  the  learned  tutor  of 
Goethe's  son,  to  the  Frommann  family  at  Jena. 
They  will  shortly  be  issued  under  the  title  of 
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"Aos  dem  Goethe-Hanse.'*  The  letters, 
which  will  be  edited  by  the  well  known  UiU" 
ratour.  Dr.  Heitmtiller,  give  an  aocoant  of  the 
daily  ooonrrences  in  the  poet's  family  and  in 
the  circle  of  his  friends. 

BuBKs  in  Bohemian  has  a  cnrions  sound, 
but  no  less  an  enterprise  has  been  undertaken 
by  Professor  J.  V.  Sl&dek,  the  editor  of  the 
Pragne  newspaper  Lumir,  than  a  translation 
of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  songs 
and  ballads  of  Bams  into  Czech.  This  ver- 
sion is  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science  and  Letters  in  Prague. 
In  every  instance  the  Bohemian  translator  has 
preserved  the  metrical  form  of  the  original,  an 
extraordinary  feat  of  skill  and  patience. 

A  ouBious  discussion  took  place  at  the 
Netherlands  Language  Congress  recently  held 
at  Antwerp.  Some  years  ago  a  movement 
was  set  on  foot  by  the  Willemsfond  for  the 
union  of  the  dialects  of  Holland  and  Flanders. 
It  was  hoped  by  the  adoption  of  a  common 
spelling  to  raise  the  body  of  readers  for  each 
dialect  from  seven  to  seventeen  millions,  giv- 
ing the  leading  novelists  and  writers  a  larger 
circle  of  admirers  than  those  possessed  by  the 
writers  of  Sweden,  Portugal,  Greece,  or  Den- 
mark. The  common  spelling  has  as  yet 
mainly  influenced  scientific  works,  but  has 
not  overcome  the  effects  of  dialect  in  litera- 
ture. In  the  case  of  Netherlands  novelists 
and  dramatists  the  complaint  is  made  that  if 
the  southern  dialect  of  Flanders  is  used  the 
words  are  antiquated  to  northern  readers,  and 
the  northern  dialect  is  unpleasant  to  south- 
rons.  At  the  same  conference  it  was  proposed 
to  deliver  **  university  extension"  lectures  as 
an  additional  means  of  promoting  literary 
studies. 

Eabl  Spekoeb  has  finally  decided  to  part 
with  the  Althorp  Library,  and  the  task  of 
dispersing  it  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge.  Of  course  the 
sale  cannot  take  place  this  season.  A  great 
auction  of  this  kind  takes  time  to  prepare. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Althorp  is  the 
finest  private  library  in  England,  perhaps  in 
the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is,  thanks 
to  Dibdin  and  other  writers,  the  one  that  is 
best  known.  Everybody  has  heard  of  its  treas- 
ures—of the  Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  of  its  '*  St. 
Christopher,'*  etc.  The  library  consists  of 
over  110,000  volumes,  and  the  rarities  in  it 
cost  the  second  Earl  Spencer  upward  of 
£200,000.  It  is  impossible  to  help  regretting 
that  a  collection  so  splendid  is  to  be  broken  up. 


Thb  forthcoming  volume  of  the  "  Diotionazy 
of  National  Biography.**  to  be  published  on 
the  25th  inst,  extends  from  Kennett  to  Lam- 
bart.  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  writes 
on  White  Kennett,  Bishop  of  Peterborough ; 
Mr.  W.  P.  Courtney  on  Kennicott,  the  bibli- 
cal scholar  ;  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  on  Will- 
iam Kent,  the  architect ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald 
on  Keogh,  the  Irish  judge  ;  Mr.  J.  K.  Laughton 
on  Admiral  Keppel ;  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  on 
Louise  de  Keroualle,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Seoeombe  on  Jack  Ketch  ;  the 
Bishop  of  Peterboroogh  on  Bobert  Kett,  the 
Norfolk  rebel ;  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray  on 
Kettlewell,  the  Nonjuror  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Knight 
on  Tom  Killigrew ;  Professor  Tout  on  Arch- 
bishop Kilwardby ;  Mr.  Robert  Dunlop  on 
William  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  on  A.  W.  Kinglake  and  Charles 
Kingsley  ;  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson  on  Sir  Will* 
iam  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange ;  Mr.  H.  Manners 
Chichester  on  Colonel  Kirke,  of  "  Kirke's 
Lambs,**  on  Peter,  Count  Lacy,  and  on  Vis- 
count Lake,  of  Delhi  and  Leswarree ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton  on  John  Kitto ; 
Mr.  Lionel  Cnst,  F.S.A.,  on  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler ;  Mr.  Arthur  John  Butler  on  Charles 
Knight ;  Mr.  Bailey  Saunders  on  Sheridan 
Knowles ;  Sheriff  Maokay  on  John  Knox  ; 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  on  Thomas  Kyd,  the  drama- 
tist ;  Mr.  Russell  Barker  on  Henry  Labouchere, 
Lord  Taunton,  and  on  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  ; 
Mr.  T.  Graves  Law  on  David  Laing  ;  Canon 
Ainger  on  Charles  Lamb  ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
Sanders  on  William  Lamb,  Lord  Melbourne. 

A  ooBRESPOKDKKT  of  the  Athenoevm  at  Naples 
writes  under  a  recent  date  : 

*'  Naples  has  lost  perhaps  the  last  of  its  old 
school  of  grammarians  and  philologists, 
Emanuel  Rocco,  who  died  yesterday  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one.  His  life  was  spent  in 
teaching,  and  writing  instructive  books,  criti- 
cisms,  and  translations.  He  was  also  a  jour- 
nalist, and  the  most  active  part  of  his  life  was 
from  1844  to  1852.  He  occupied  a  post  in 
the  National  Library,  procured  for  him  by 
P.  S.  Mancini,  who  had  been  his  pupil.  A 
native  of  Ferrol,  in  Galicia,  Rocco  was  brought 
to  Naples  as  a  child,  and  was  there  educated. 
His  chief  works  were  books  on  the  grammar 
of  the  Italian  language,  a  critical  examination 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  a  die- 
tionary  of  anonymous  and  pseudonymous 
books,  and  a  vocabulary  of  the  Neapolitan 
dialect.** 

Thx  Ostford  Magaiine  states  that  Professor 
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J.  A.  Fronde  has  decided  to  oome  into  resi- 
dence next  term,  and  that  his  first  coarse  of 
lectures  will  probably  deal  with  the  Coonoil 
of  Trent  and  the  Connter-Beformalion. 

HiTHEBTO  the  novels  published  in  the/eutiZ«- 
tons  of  newspapers,  as  well  as  the  non-politi- 
cal articles  contained  in  weekly  or  monthly 
periodicals,  haye  enjoyed  in  Aastria  a  certain 
indulgence  not  granted  to  political  writings  ; 
but  since  the  recent  publication  in  the  Neue 
ErtU  Presse  of  an  alleged  irreligious  poem, 
which  has  caused  such  a  stir  both  in  Austria 
and  Germany,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Justice 
has  issued  ad  injunction  to  the  various  Staais- 
cmwaUen  to  subject  all  novels  and  purely  lit- 
erary articles  published  in  newspapers  to  a 
strict  supervision,  and  to  proceed  rigorously 
against  the  authors  of  any  objectionable  pro- 
ductions. 

A  ooBBESPONDEMT  ssys  that  the  Bussian  au- 
thorities have  prohibited  from  circulation 
"Through  Famine- Stricken  Russia/'  by  Mr. 
Barnes  Steyeni,  describing  his  tour  as  special 
correspondent  of  the  JOaily  (^rorUde.  They 
have  also  stopped  from  circulation  the  article 
in  the  June  number  of  the  ComhiU^  entitled  '*  A 
Visit  to  Ck>unt  Tolstoi,"  also  by  Mr.  Steveni. 

On  August  4th.  the  centenary  of  Shelley's 
birth,  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hors- 
ham, near  which  place  he  was  bom,  in  view 
of  the  establishment  there  of  a  Shelley  Li- 
brary and  Museum,  and  the  erection  of  a  me- 
morial tablet  in  the  parish  church. 

Undbb  the  tiUe  of  '*  Les  Incite,"  M.  Leon 
Genonceaux  has  undertaken  to  publish  .for 
the  first  time  yarious  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments illustrating  the  literary  history  of 
France,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum  and  other  collections  of  biss.  in  this 
country.  The  mode  of  publication  is  in  liv- 
raisons  of  sixteen  pages,  with  fac-similes,  at 
the  price  of  1  franc.  Subscribers  should  ad- 
dress themselves  to  M.  Genonceaux,  30  Store 
Street,  Bedford  Square.  The  first  livraison 
opens  with  an  exceedingly  interesting  letter 
from  Diderot  to  John  Wilkes,  whom  he  ad- 
dresses as  *'  tr^  honors  Gracchus,^*  and  con- 
cludes thus  : 

''  Je  vous  embrasse,  vous,  de  tout  mon  coeur, 
quoique  vous  soyez  un  grand  vaurien  ;  mais 
je  ne  scais  comment  cela  s'est  fait.  Touts 
ma  yie,  j'ai  eu  et  j'aurai  un  foible  pour  les 
yauriens,  tels  que  vous  s'entend.  Yotre  tr^ 
humble,  tr^  obeissant  serviteur,  et  un  pen 
vaurien  aussi,  Diderot." 


Then  follow  some  military  instructions  of 
Kapoleon  to  Berthier,  dated  at  Mayence  in  the 
year  XIII.  ;  these  are  illustrated  with  a  not 
very  familiar  portrait,  after  a  drawing  made 
by  J.  Phillips,  B.A.,  during  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.  There  is  also  given,  in  facsimile,  a 
page  of  Bousseau's  memoranda  of  his  daily 
expenses  in  England  in  1766. 

Atteb  an  interval  of  some  years  there  is  a 
further  instalment  of  Dr.  Albert  Cohn*s  Shak- 
spere  Bibliography,  reprinted  from  Vol. 
XXVII.  of  the  Shakspere  Jahrbuch,  dealing 
with  the  publications  of  1889,  1890,  and  1891. 
It  is  needless  now  to  explain  the  method,  or 
to  praise  the  carefulness,  of  this  established 
undertaking.  The  English  and  American 
works,  which  come  first,  fill  not  less  than 
forty  six  pages,  as  compared  with  twenty- three 
for  Germany,  and  only  three  for  France  and 
one  for  Italy.  Under  Croatia  we  find  mention 
of  translations  of  several  plays,  some  of  which 
are  not  printed,  but  only  mss.  for  stage  pur- 
poses ;  and  under  India  a  list  of  the  vernacu- 
lar translations  recently  presented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Shakspere  Memorial  Library 
at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Thx  fourteenth  congress  of  the  International 
Literary  and  Artistic  Association  will  begin 
at  Milan  on  September  17th.  One  of  the 
chief  subjects  for  discussion  will  be  the  changes 
that  may  be  necessary  in  the  Oonvention 
of  Berne  in  view  of  a  diplomatic  conference 
on  the  subject  which  is  to  be  held  in  Paris 
next  year. 

>•• 


MISCELLANY. 


Lost  in  the  Boooes. — But  it  cannot  be  as 
bad  as  it  looks.  I  fling  myself  down  and  take 
a  long  and  careful  survey  of  the  arid  plain 
with  my  big  telescope,  which  has  the  compass 
fixed  in  the  case  which  has  been  my  guide. 
Not  a  sign  does  it  show  of  animal  life  of  any 
kind,  no  track,  no  water,  no  tree,  not  a  green 
thing  of  any  kind  over  all  this  great  expanse  ! 
What  to  do  now  ?  Where  to  turn  ?  The  last 
hope  is  gone,  all  ways  are  the  same.  My  com- 
panions must  have  moved  from  where  they 
were  or  they  woxdd  have  heard  the  many  shots 
I  fired,  and  would  have  answered  them.  It  is 
useless  turning  the  whole  way  back  end  search- 
ing for  the  camp  again.  They  will  never  find 
me  here— no  one  would  cross  those  cafions 
unless  following  a  trail,  and  the  trail  would 
soon  be  lost  among  the  rocks  over  which  I 
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have  oome.  And  what  is  tlie  use  of  going 
down  to  that  plain  ?  No  one  surely  can  liye 
there  ?  It  is  better  to  stick  to  the  mountains, 
where  there  is  at  least  water  and  wood.  Bat 
which  way  to  go  ?  After  debating  some  time 
I  determine  to  go  southwest,  always  keeping 
along  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  till  1  oome 
across  some  trail  leading  down  to  the  Talley, 
which  I  will  then  follow  till  it  brings  me  to 
some  hnman  habitation.  They  said  there 
were  people  Hying  in  the  yalley,  so  I  will 
keep  on  till  I  oome  to  some  track  used  by 
men.  But  how  hopeless  I  feel  t  footsore  with 
the  long  tramp  in  lawn  tennis  shoes,  foodless, 
and  in  despair.  The  dread,  however,  of  an* 
other  night  coming  on  and  again  finding  me 
without  shelter  forbids  any  long  delay.  Down 
and  up  the  steepest  cafLons,  with  almost  per- 
pendicnlar  rocks,  stumbling,  falling,  rolling, 
over  and  oyer  down  the  loose  stones,  I  search 
for  the  trail  which  never  appears !  Then  the 
sun  is  getting  low  again !  There  is  no  help 
for  it,  there  must  be  another  night  spent  in 
the  dark  and  cold.  However,  I  cannot  spend 
it  here  on  this  top,  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
without  water.  At  the  bottom  of  the  next 
cafion  there  is  the  sparkle  of  a  clear  cool 
stream,  and  wood  in  plenty  for  the  fire.  Bet- 
ter there  than  here,  where  the  sun  has  baked 
the  earth  as  hard  as  a  bone.  So  I  climb  and 
slip  down  the  steep  side  of  the  great  cafion, 
and  at  last  reach  the  bottom  and  prepare  for 
the  night.  On  my  way  down  I  passed  several 
thick  bushes  of  wild  raspberries,  which  were 
better  than  nothing— bat  not  very  satisfying. 
What  a  place  for  a  bear  I  bat  no  bear  appears. 
A  bear  would  provide  aldermanic  banquets  for 
some  time  to  come  ;  but  the  only  signs  of  ani- 
mal  life  to  be  seen  are  gigantic  elk  horns, 
white  and  glistening,  lying  where  they  had 
been  cast  in  the  spring. 

How  dear  and  cold  the  stream  is !  I  lie 
across  it  and  take  long  gulps  at  the  water  ;  if 
there  is  not  mach  to  eat,  there  is  at  all  events 
plenty  to  drink  ;  and  then  bathe  my  feet  in 
its  dear  depths ;  after  that  collect  the  wood, 
and  prepare  for  the  dreary  night.  The  fire  is 
soon  set  going,  and  the  groase  produced  out 
of  my  pocket ;  the  next  thing  is— not  being 
wdl  versed  in  the  cnlinary  art — how  to  oook 
it  ?  After  one  or  two  attempts  with  a  long 
stick,  with  one  end  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  a  pocket  handkerchief,  a  good  substitute 
for  a  spit  is  arranged,  and  the  bird  dangles 
over  the  wood  embers,  while  I  sit  by  with  my 
hands  round  my  knees,  and  now  and  then 


give  the  handkerdiief  a  twirl ;  bat  although  I 
have  had  no  food  for  some  forty  hours,  I  fed 
too  dispirited  to  oare  for  ever  so  scanty  a 
meal,  and  a  very  small  portion  sufilces,  and 
the  remains  are  carefully  wrapped  up  in  the 
handkerchief  and  put  by  for  breakfast  next 
morning.  And  now  begins  the  second  night, 
a  night  infinitely  more  dreadfal  than  the  first 
—more  dreadfal  because  more  hopeless.  The 
first  was  bad  enough  ;  it  is  not  exhilarating 
to  pass  any  night  without  shelter,  food,  or 
companion,  but  the  first  night  there  was  al> 
ways  hope  :  there  was  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  valley  and  of  finding  hnman.  beings.  Bat 
now  it  had  been  reached  and  denied  all  help, 
and  here  I  am  a  second  night  at  the  bottom  of 
a  gloomy  cafion,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go 
—one  way  being  no  better  than  another,  and 
apparently  in  a  country  absolately  devoid  of 
haman  beings.  Through  the  long  dark  hours 
there  is  time  for  many  thoughts.  The  cold 
becomes  intense— sleep  is  as  impossible  as  be- 
fore, for  the  wood  burns  out  so  quickly  that 
one  has  to  be  constantly  piling  it  on  ;  if  one 
dozes  for  a  minate  or  two  the  sharp  frost  soon 
reminds  one  of  one's  daty  to  the  fire.  The  sides 
of  the  cafion  are  perpendicular  and  narrow. 
The  moon  rises  over  them,  and  again  seems  set 
in  the  sky,  so  slowly  do  the  moments  pass. 
The  same  thooghts  occur  oyer  and  over  again. 
What  a  fool  I  am  to  die  here  slowly  of  starva- 
tion when  I  might  have  been  comfortably  in 
camp  or,  better  still,  at  home  in  bed  !  Why 
did  I  go  out  alone  to  die  here  like  a  rat  in  a 
trap  when  I  feel  so  strong  and  wdl  ?  Why 
did  I  oome  out  at  all  to  die  three  thoasand 
miles  away  from  home  with  impotent  rage  at 
my  heart  ?  How  do  men  die  here  of  starva- 
tion? Wandering  on,  tumbling  over  rooks 
and  into  streams  till  reason  vanishes,  and  their 
strength  fails  them  ?  But  what  a  prospect ! 
To  feel  one's  self  getting  weaker  and  weaker 
but  so  slowly — and  those  endless  lonesome 
nights  I  How  many  of  them  could  one  pass 
through,  while  the  cruel  moon  stands  still 
above  one's  head  ?  When  will  this  night  oome 
to  an  end  ?  What  shall  I  do  when  it  does  ? 
If  I  had  only  started  on  horseback — a  horse 
would  sapport  one  in  more  ways  than  one  for 
some  time.  Then  would  come  fits  of  anger 
and  bitterness,  and  my  hand  would  instino- 
tively  fed  my  pocket  to  find  if  the  two  pre* 
oious  cartridges  were  still  safe  which  I  had 
put  by  in  case  the  worst  sh9uld  come  to  the 
worst — anything  is  better  than  to  die  inch  by 
inch  like  this. — Nimtemth  Century. 
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TEE  UIQBATI0N8  OF  THE  RkCES  OF  MEN  CONSIDEBED  HISTORIC ALLT.* 

BY   JAUKS   BRTCE,    M.C. 

Therb  are  two  senses  in  which  we  may  zoologist,  and  the  meteorologist  hsve  ob- 

claim  for  geography  that  it  is  a  meeting-  lained,  and  presents  them  to  the  student 

point  of  Iho    scieDces.     All   the  depait-  of  historj,  of  economics,  of  politics — we 

menta  of  research  which  deal  with  exter-  might,  perhaps,  add  of  law,  of  philology, 

nal    Nature   touch    one    another  in   and  and  of  architecture — as  an  iropoitant  pait 

through    it— geology,     botany,    zoology,  of  the  data  from  which  he  must  start,  aud 

meteorology,  as  well  as,  though   less  di-  of  the  materials  to  which  be  will   bate  to 

rectly,  the  various  brsDchea  of   physics,  refer  at  many  points  in  the  progicsa  of  his 

There  is  no  one  of  tbe«o  whose  data  are  researches.     It  is  with  this  second  point 

not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  also  within  of  contact,  this  aspect  of  geography  as  the 

the  province   of  geography  ;  none  whose  basis  for  history,  that  we  are  to  occupy 

concmsions  have  not  a  material    bearing  onrselves  to-night.      Understanding  that 

on  geographical  problems.     And  geogra-  the  Scottish  Oeographical  Society  oesiies 

pliy  is  also  the  point  of  contact  between  to  bring  into  prominence  what  may  be 

the  sciences  of  Nature,  taken  altogether,  called  the  human  side  of  the  science,  and 

and  the  brancfaes  of  inquiry  which  deal  to  incnlcate  its  significance  for  those  who 

with  man  and  his  institutiuns.     Geogra-  devote  themselves  to  the  presently  ai^ent 

phy  gathers  up.  so  to  speak,  the  results  problems    of    civilized    society,    I    have 

which    the   geologist,    the    botanist,    the  chosen,  as  not  unsuitable  to  an  inaugural 

■""  ". — r ,  ". . " TT 3 — .  ir"  address,  a  sabiect  which  belongs  almost 

•An  Inaoeural   Address   daliversd  at  the  „    '       i      ■     i       j  j        ■   .■  i 

first  meeting  o(  the  London  Branch  of  the  equally  to  physical  and  descriptive  geology 

Scottish  Geogrspbioal  Booietf.  on  the  one  side,  to  history  and  ecoDomica 
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on  the  other.  The  movements  of  the  races 
and  tribes  of  mankind  over  the  surface  of 
our  planet  are  in  the  first  instance  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  physical  conditions 
of  its  surface  and  its  atmospheie  ;  but 
they  become  themselves  a  pait,  and  indeed 
a  great  part,  of  history  :  they  create  na- 
tions and  build  up  states  ;  they  determine 
the  extension  of  languages  and  laws  ;  they 
bring  wealth  to  some  regions  and  leave 
others  neglected  ;  they  mark  out  the  routes 
of  commerce  and  affect  the  economic'rela- 
tions  of  different  countries. 

No  lino  of  historical  inquiry  sets  before 
us  more  clearly  at  every  stage  the  connec- 
tion between  man  as  an  associative  being 
— toiling,  trading,  warring,  ruling,  legis- 
lating— and  that  physical  environment 
whose  influence  over  his  development  is 
none  the  less  potent  and  constant  because 
he  has  learned  in  obeying  it  to  rule  it  and 
to  make  it  yield  to  him  constantly  increas- 
ing benefits.  The  topic  is  so  large  and 
branches  off  into  so  many  other  cognate 
inquiries,  that  you  will  not  expect  me, 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  address,  to 
do  more  than  draw  its  outlines,  enumerate 
the  principal  causes  whose  action  it  sets 
before  us,  touch  upon  its  history,  and  refer 
to  a  few  out  of  the  many  problems  its  con- 
sideration raises.  The  migrations  of  peo- 
ples have  been  among  the  most  potent  fac- 
tors in  making  the  world  of  to-day  differ- 
ent from  the  world  of  thiity  centuries 
ago.  If  they  continue  they  will  be  scarce- 
ly less  potent  in  their  influence  on  the 
future  of  the  race  ;  if  they  cease,  that 
cessation  will  itself  be  a  fact  of  the  high- 
est economic  and  social  significance. 

At  the  outset  it  is  convenient  to  distin- 
guish the  different  forms  which  move- 
ments of  population  have  taken.  These 
forms  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads, 
which  I  propose  to  call  by  the  names  of 
Transference,  Dispersion,  and  Permeation 
— names  which  need  a  few  words  of  illus- 
tration. 

By  Transference  I  mean  that  form  of 
migration  in  which  the  whole,  or  a  large 
majority,  of  a  race  or  tribe  quits  its  an- 
cient seats  in  a  body  and  moves  into  some 
other  region.  Such  migrations  seldom 
occur  except  in  the  case  of  nomad  peo- 
ples who  are  little  attached  to  any  particu- 
lar piece  of  soil ;  but  we  may  almost  class 
among  the  nomads  tribes  who,  like  our 
own  remote  Teutonic  ancestors,  although 
they  cultivate  the  soil,  put  no  capital  into 


it  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements, 
and  build  no  dwellings  of  brick  or  stone. 
The  prehistoric  migrations  usually  be- 
longed to  this  form,  and  so  did  that  great 
series  of  movements  which  brought  the 
northern  races  into  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era. 
In  modern  times  we  find  few  instances, 
because  such  nomad  races  as  remain  are 
now  shut  up  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
settled  States  that  surround  them,  which 
have  possessed,  since  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  of  standing  armies,  enor- 
mously superior  defensive  strength.*  We 
should,  however,  have  had  an  interesting 
case  to  point  to  had  the  Dutch,  when 
pressed  by  the  power  of  Philip  II.,  em- 
braced the  cfftr  that  came  to  them  from 
England  to  migrate  in  a  body  and  estab- 
lish themselves,  their  dairying,  their  flax 
culture,  and  their  linen  manufacture  in  the 
rich  pastures  and  hnmid  air  of  Ireland. 

Under  the  head  of  migrations  by  Dis- 
pel sion,  I  include  those  cases  in  which  a 
tribe  or  race,  while  retaining  it«  ancient 
seats,  overflows  into  new  lands,  whether 
vacant  or  already  occupied  ;  in  the  latter 
event  sometimes  ejecting  the  original  in- 
habitants, sometimes  fusing  with  them, 
sometimes  dwelling  among  them,  but  re- 
maining distinct. 

Examples  are  furnished  by  the  case  of 
the  Norsemen,  who  found  Iceland  practi- 
cally vacant,  while  in  England  they  became 
easily,  in  Ireland  and  Gaul  more  slowly, 
mingled  with  the  previous  inhabitants. 
When  our  own  ancestors  came  from  the 
Frisian  coast  they  slew  or  drove  out  the 
bulk  of  the  Celtic  population  ;  when  the 
Franks  entered  Gaul  they  became  commin- 
gled with  it.  It  is  by  such  a  process  of 
dispersion  that  the  British  race  has  spread 
itself  out  over  North  America  and  Aus- 
tralasia. In  much  smaller  numbers,  the 
Spaniards  diffused  themselves  over  south- 
ern North  America,  and  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  South  America  ;  and  by 
a  similar  process  the  Russians  have  for  two 
centuries  been  very  slowly  filling  the  bet- 
ter parts  of  Siberia,  Whether  in  each 
case  of  dispersion  the  migrating  popula- 
tion becomes  fused  with  that  which  it 
finds,  depends  chiefly  on  the  difference 
between  the  level  of  civilization  of  the  two 

*  In  1771  a  great  Kalmuk  horde  moved  en 
masse  from  the  steppes  of  the  Caspian  to  the 
frontiers  of  China,  loaing  more  than  half  its 
numbers  on  the  way. 
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races.  Between  the  EDgHsh  settlers  in 
North  'America  and  the  native  Indians 
there  has  been  hardly  any  mixture  of 
blood  ;  between  the  French  in  Canada  and 
the  Indians  there  was  a  little  more  ;  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  less  barbarous 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  there  has  been  so 
mach  that  the  present  Mexican  nation  is  a 
mixed  one,  the  native  blood  doubtless  pre- 
dominating. Something,  however,  also 
depends  on  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
two  races  ;  and  sometimes  religion  keeps 
a  dispersed  people  from  commingling  with 
those  among  whom  it  dwells,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  Arme- 
nians, and  the  Pat  sees.  These  last  arc  a 
remarkable  instance  of  an  extremely  small 
nation — for  [there  are  not  80,000  of 
them  all  told — who,  without  any  political 
organization,  have  by  lirtue  of  their  re- 
ligion preserved  their  identity  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  Dispersion  has 
been  the  most  widely  operative  form  of 
migration  in  modem  times,  owing  to  those 
improvements  in  navigation  which  have 
enabled  remote  parts  of  our  large  world, 
separated  by  broad  and  stormy  seas,  to  be 
colonixed  more  easily  than  in  the  tiny 
world  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  times  was 
possible  even  by  land. 

The  third  form,  which  we  may  call 
Permeation  or  Assimilation,  is  not  in 
strictness  a  form  of  migration  at  all,  be- 
cause it  may  exist  where  the  number  of 
persons  changing  their  dwelling-place  is 
extremely  small ;  but  it  deserves  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  other  two  forms  be- 
cause it  produces  effects  closely  resembling 
theirs  in  altering  the  character  of  a  popn 
lation.  I  use  the  term  Permeation  to 
cover  those  instances,  both  numerous  and 
important,  in  which  one  race  or  nation  so 
spreads  over  another  race  or  nation  its  lan- 
guage, its  literature,  its  religion,  its  in- 
stitutions, its  customs,  or  some  one  or 
more  of  these  sources  of  influence,  as  to 
impart  its  own  character  to  the  nation  so 
influenced,  and  thus  to  supersede  the 
original  type  by  its  own.  In  vuch  a  proc- 
ess the  infusion  of  new  blood  from  the 
stronger  people  to  the  weaker  may  l>e 
comparatively  slight,  yet  if  sufficient  time 
be  allowed,  the  process  may  end  by  a  vir- 
tual identiflcation  of  the  two.  Of  course, 
when  there  is  much  intermarriage,  not 
only  does  the  change  proceed  faster,  but 
it  tells  on  the  permeating  as  well  as  on  the 
permeated  race.     The  earliest  instance  of 


this  diffusion  of  a  civilization  with  little 
immixture  of  blood  is  to  be  found  in  the 
action  of  the  Greek  language,  ideas,  and 
manners  upon  the  countries  round  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
particularly  upon  Asia  Minor.  The  na- 
tive languages  to  some  extent  held  their 
ground  for  a  while  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
the  interior,  but  the  upper  classes  and  the 
whole  type  of  culture  became  everywhere 
Hellenic.  In  the  same  way  the  Romans 
Romanized  Gaul  and  Spain  and  North 
Africa.  In  the  same  way  the  Arabs  in  the 
centuries  immediately  after  Mohammed 
Arabized  not  only  Egypt  and  Syria,  but 
the  whole  of  North  Africa,  down  to  and 
including  the  maritime  parts  of  Morocco, 
and  have  in  later  times,  though  to  a  far 
smaller  extent,  established  the  influence 
of  their  language  and  religion  on  tie 
coasts  of  East  Africa  and  in  parts  of  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  though  our  data  are  scanty, 
that  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  the  Aryan 
tribes,  who  entered  India  at  a  very  remote 
time,  diffused  their  language,  relig^'on,  and 
customs  over  Northern  Hindustan  as  far 
as  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  changing  to  some 
extent  the  dark  races  whom  they  found  in 
possession  of  the  country,  but  being  also 
so  commingled  with  those  more  numerous 
races  as  to  lose  much  of  their  own  char- 
acter. Hinduism  and  languages  derived 
from  Sanskrit  came  to  prevail  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Brahmaputra,  although  it 
would  seem  that  to  the  east  of  the  Jumna 
the  proportion  of  Aryan  intrudeis  wrs 
very  small.  VVe  ourselves  in  India  aie 
giving  to  the  educated  and  wealthier  class 
so  much  that  is  English  in  the  way  if 
ideas  and  literature  that  if  the  process  con- 
tinues for  another  century,  our  tongue 
may  have  become  the  lingua  franca  of 
India,  and  our  type  of  civilization  have 
extinguished  all  others.  Yet  if  this  hap- 
pens it  will  happen  with  no  mixture  of 
blood  between  the  European  and  the  na- 
tive races,  possibly  with  little  social  in- 
timacy between  them.  The  instances  just 
mentioned  show  in  what  different  ways 
and  varying  degrees  assimilation  may  take 
place.  In  some  of  them  the  assimilated 
race  still  retains  a  distinct  national  char- 
acter. The  Moor  of  Morocco,  for  in- 
stance, differs  from  the  Arab  much  as  the 
Greek-speaking  Syrian  and  the  Latin- 
speaking  Lusitanian  differed  from  a  Greek 
of  Attica  or  a  Roman  of  Latium.     But 
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the  FiDnish  tribes  of  NoitherD  and  East- 
ern Russia,  Voguls,  Tcheiemisses,  Tchu- 
vasses,  and  Mordvins^  vfho  have  been 
gradually  Russified  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  are  on  their  way  to  become 
practically  undistinguishable  from  the  tiue 
Slavonic  Russians  of  KieS.,  And  to  come 
nearer  home,  the  Celts  of  Cornwall  have 
been  Anglified,  and  those  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  have  in  many  districts  become 
assimilated  to  the  Lowland  Scotch,  with 
no  great  intermixture  of  blood. 

It  is  worth  while  to  be  exact  in  distin- 
guishing this  process  of  Permeation  from 
cases  of  Dispersion,  because  the  two  often 
go  together — that  is  to  say,  the  migration 
of  a  certain,  though  perhaps  a  small,  num- 
ber  of  persons  of  a  vigorous  and  masttrfnl 
race  into  a  territory  inhabited  by  another 
race  of  less  force,  or  perhaps  on  a  lower 
level  of  culture,  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a 
predominance  of  the  stronger  type,  or  at 
any  rate  by  such  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  whole  population  as  leads  men  in 
later  times  to  assume  that  the  number  of 
migrating  persons  must  have  been  large. 
Tne  cases  of  the  Greeks  in  West  em  Asia 
and  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World  are 
in  point.  We  talk  of  Asia  Minor  as  if  it 
had  become  a  Greek  country  under  Alex- 
ander's successors,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  as 
Spanish  countries  after  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, yet  in  both  instances  the  native 
population  must  have  largely  preponder- 
ated. If  therefore  we  were  to  look  only 
at  the  changes  which  the  speech,  the  cus- 
toms, the  ideas  and  institutions  of  nations 
have  undergone,  we  might  be  disposed  to 
attribute  too  much  to  the  mere  movement 
of  races,  too  little  to.  the  influences  which 
force  of  character,  fertility  of  intellect,  and 
command  of  scientific  resource  have  exer- 
cised, and  are  still  exercising,  as  the  lead* 
ing  races  become  more  and  more  the  own- 
ers and  rulers  of  the  backward  regions  of 
the  world. 

II.  We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire 
what  have  been  the  main  causes  to  which 
an  outflow  or  an  overflow  of  population 
from  one  region  to  another  is  due.  Omit- 
ting, for  the  present,  the  cases  of  small 
colonies  founded  for  special  purposes, 
these  causes  may  be  reduced  to  three. 
They  are  Food,  War,  and  Labor.  These 
three  correspond  in  a  sort  of  rough  way  to 
three  stages  in  the  progress  of  mankind, 
the  firtit  belonging  especially  to  his  savage 
and  semi-civHized  conditions,  the  second  to 


that  in  which  ho  organizes  himself  in 
political  communities  and  uses  his  or- 
ganization to  prey  npon  or  reduce  to  servi- 
tude his  weaker  neighbor ;  the  third  to 
that  wherein  industry  and  commerce  have 
become  the  ruling  factors  in  his  society 
and  wealth  the  main  object  of  his  efforts. 
The  correspondence,  however,  is  far  from 
exact,  because  the  need  of  subsistence  re- 
mains through  the  combative  and  the  in- 
dustrial periods  a  potent  cause  of  migration , 
while  the  love  of  war  and  plunder,  active 
even  among  savages,  is  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct in  the  mature  civilization  of  to- day. 

In  speaking  of  food,  or  rather  the  want 
of  food,  as  a  cause,  we  must  include  sev- 
eral sets  of  cases.  One  is  that  in  which 
sheer  hunger,  due  perhaps  to  a  drought  or 
a  hard  winter,  drives  a  tribe  to  move  to 
some  new  region  where  the  beasts  of  chase 
are  more  numerous,  or  the  pastures  are  not 
exhausted,  or  a  more  copious  rainfa!! 
favors  agriculture.*  Another  is  that  of  a 
tribe  increasing  so  fast  that  the  pre-exist- 
ing means  of  subsistence  no  longer  suffice 
for  its  wants.  And  a  third  is  that  where, 
whether  or  not  famine  be  present  to  spur 
its  action,  a  people  conceives  the  desire 
for  life  in  a  richvr  soil  or  a  more  genial 
climate.  To  one  or  other  of  these  cases 
we  may  refer  nearly  all  the  movements  of 
populations  in  primitive  times,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  those  which  brought 
the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  tribes  into  the 
Roman  Empire.  They  had  a  hard  life  in 
northern  and  eastern  Europe  ;  their  natu- 
ral growth  exceeded  the  resources  which 
their  pastoral  or  village  area  snpplied,  and 
when  once  one  or  two  had  begun  to  press 
upon  their  neighbors,  the  disturbance 
was  felt  by  each  in  succession  until  some, 
pushed  up  against  the  very  gates  of  the 
Empire,  found  those  gates  undefended, 
entered  the  tempting  countries  that  lay 
toward  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean, 
and  drew  others  on  to  follow.  Of  modern 
instances  the  most  remarkable  is  the  stream 
of  emigration  which  began  to  swell  out  of 
Ireland  after  the  great  famine  of  1 846-47, 
and  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  flow. 

Among  civilized  peoples  the  same  force 
is  felt  in  a  slightly  different  form.     As 

*  A  SQCoession  of  dry  seasons,  which  may 
merely  diminish  the  harvest  of  those  who  in- 
habit tolerably  humid  regiods,  will  proda<Mi 
sach  a  famine  in  the  inner  parts  of  a  oonti- 
nent  like  Asia  as  to  force  the  people  to  seek 
some  better  dwelling  place. 
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popalation  increases  the  competition  for 
the  means  of  livelihood  becomes  more  in- 
tense, while  at  the  same  time  the  standard 
of  comfort  tends  to  rise.  Hence  those  on 
whom  the  pressure  falls  heaviest  (if  they 
are  not  too  shiftless  to  move),  and  those 
who  have  the  keenest  wish  to  better  their 
condition,  forsake  their  homes  for  lands 
that  lie  under  another  sun.  It  is  thus  that 
the  Russian  peasantry  have  been  steadily 
moving  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
European  Russia,  till  they  have  now  occu- 
pied the  soil  down  to  the  very  foot  of 
Caucasus  for  some  500  miles  from  the 
point  they  had  reached  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  It  is  thus  that,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  Greek- speaking  population  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  creeping 
eastward  up  the  river  valleys,  and  begin- 
ning to  re-colonize  the  interior  of  that 
once  prosperous  region.  It  is  thus  that 
North  America  and  Australasia  have  been 
filled  by  the  overflow  of  Europe  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  for  before  that  time 
the  growth  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada  had  been  mainly  a  home  growth 
for  the  small  seeds  planted  200  years 
earlier.  That  the  mere  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, apart  from  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, counts  for  little  as  a  cause  of  migra- 
tion, seems  to  be  shown  not  only  by  the 
slight  outflow  from  Europe  during  last  cen- 
tury, but  by  the  fact  that  France,  where 
the  population  is  practically  stationary, 
sends  out  no  emigrants  save  a  few  to  Al- 
geria, while  the  steady  movement  from 
Norway  and  Sweden  does  little  more  than 
relieve  the  natural  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  those  countries.  As  regards  Euro- 
pean emigration  to  America,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  it 
has  been  steadily  extending,  not  only  east- 
ward toward  the  inland  parts  of  Europe, 
but  also  downward  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion, tapping,  so  to  sppak,  lower  and  lower 
strata.  Between  1840  and  1850  the  flow 
toward  America  was  chiefly  from  the 
British  Isles.  From  1849  onward,  it 
began  to  be  considerable  from  Germany 
also,  and  very  shortly  afterward  from 
Scandinavia,  reaching  a  figure  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  from  the  European 
continent  in  each  year.  From  Germany 
the  migratory  tendency  spread  into  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Poland,  and  the  other 
Slavonic  regions  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  as  well  as  into  Italy.  To-day 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  had 


welcomed  industrious  Germans  and  hardy 
Scandinavians  because  both  made  good 
citizens,  become  daily  more  restive  under 
the  ignorant  and  semi-civilized  masses 
whom  Central  Europe  flings  upon  their 
shores.  At  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
the  vast  emigration  from  China  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  need  of  food  ;  but  to 
this  I  shall  recur  presently  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  Labor. 

The  second  of  our  causes  is  War.  In 
early  tiroes,  or  among  the  ruder  peoples, 
it  is  rather  to  be  called  plunder,  for  most 
of  their  wars  were  undertaken  less  for 
permanent  conquest  than  for  booty.  The 
invasions  of  Britain  by  the  English,  of 
Gaul  by  the  Franks,  of  England  and  Scot-, 
land  by  the  Norsemen  and  Danes,  all 
began  with  mere  piratical  or  raiding  expe- 
ditions, though  ending  in  considerable 
transfers  of  population.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  conquest  of  Pegu  and  Arra- 
can  by  the  Burmese  in  last  century  and  (to 
a  smaller  extent)  of  that  southward  move- 
ment of  the  wild  Chin  and  Kachyen  tiibes 
whom  our  present  rulers  of  Burraah  find 
80  troublesome.  So  the  conquests  of  Egypt 
and  Persia  by  the  first  successors  of  the 
Prophet,  so  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  though  tinged  with 
religious  propagandism,  were  primarily  ex- 
peditions in  search  of  plunder.  This  char- 
acter, indeed,  belongs  all  through  to  the 
Spanish  migrations  to  the  New  World. 
Apparently  few  people  went  from  Spain, 
meaning,  like  our  colonists  a  century 
later,  to  make  a  living  by  their  own  labor 
from  the  soil  or  from  commerce,  which, 
indeed,  the  climate  of  Central  and  South 
America  would  have  rendered  a  more  diffi- 
cult task.  They  went  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  robbing  the  natives  or  by  getting 
the  precious  metals  from  the  toil  of  na- 
tives in  the  mines,  a  form  of  commercial 
enterprise  whose  methods  made  it  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  rapine.  In  modern 
times  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals 
has  helped  to  swell  the  stream  of  immigra- 
tion, as  when  gold  was  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1846  and  in  Australia  a  little 
later  ;  but  in  these  instances,  though  en- 
richment is  the  object,  rapine  is  no  longer  • 
the  means.  .There  arc,  however,  other 
senses  in  which  we  may  call  war  a  source 
of  movements  of  races.  It  was  military 
policy  which  planted  the  Saxons  in  Tran- 
sylvania and  the  French  in  Lower  Canada  ; 
it  is  military  policy  which  has  settled  Rus- 
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sian  coIoniiSy  Boroetimes  armed,  some- 
times of  agiicultaral  Dissenters,  along  the 
Transcancasian  frontiers  and  on  the  far- 
ther shore  of  the  Caspian.  It  was  mili- 
tary policy  which  led  Shalmaneser  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  carry  off  large  parts  of 
the  people  of  Israel  and  Jadah  to  settle 
them  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  or  by  the 
waiters  of  Babylon.* 

As  regards  the  more  regular  conquests 
made  by  civilized  States  in  modern  times, 
such  as  those  of  Finland,  Poland,  Trans- 
caucasia and  Transcasj^ia  by  Russia,  of 
Bosnia  and  Heizegovina  by  AuAtria,  of 
India  and  Cape  Colony  by  Great  Britain, 
of  Cochin  China  and  Annam  by  France,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  seldom  result  in  any 
considerable  transfer  of  population.  Such 
effects  as  they  have  are  rather  due  to  that 
process  of  Permeation  which  we  have  al- 
ready considered. 

Labor  (i.e.,  the  need  for  labor)  becomes 
a  potent  cause  of  migrations  in  this  way 
— that  the  necessity  for  having  in  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  world  men  who  can  under 
take  a  given  kind  of  toil  under  given 
climatic  conditions  draws  such  men  to 
those  countries  from  their  previous  dwell- 
ing-place. This  set  of  cases  differs  from 
the  cases  of  migrations  in  search  of  sub- 
sistance,  because  the  migrating  population 
may  have  been  tolerably  well  off  at  home. 
As  the  food  migrations  have  been  de- 
scribed as  an  outflow  from  countries  over- 
stocked with  inhabitants,  so  in  these  cases 
of  labor  migration  what  we  remark  is  the 
inflow  of  masses  of  men  to  fill  a  vacuum — 
that  is,  to  supply  the  absence  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  move  of  the  sort  of 
workpeople  it  requires.  However,  it  often 
happens  that  the  two  phenomena  coincide, 
the  vacuum  in  one  country  helping  to  de- 
termine the  direction  of  the  influx  from 
those  other  countries  whose  population  is 
already  superabundant.  This  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  such  recent  overflows,  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese over  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  need  of  Western  America 
for  cheap  labor  to  make  railways  and  to 
cultivate  large  areas  just  brought  under 
tillage,  as  well  as  to  supply  domestic  ser- 
vice, drew  the  Chinese  to  California  and 

*  So  the  Siamese,  after  their  oonqnest  of 
Tenasserim,  carried  off  many  of  the  Talain 
population  and  settled  them  near  Bangkok, 
where  they  remain  as  a  distinct  population  to 
this  day. 


Oregon,  and  but  for  the  stringent  prohibi* 
tions  of  recent  legislation  would  have 
brought  many  thousands  of  them  into  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Similar  conditions 
were  drawing  them  in  great  numbers  to 
Australia,  and  especially  to  North  Queens- 
land, whose  climate  is  too  hot  for  whites 
to  work  in  the  fields  ;  but  here,  also,  the 
influx  has  been  stopped  by  law.  They  were 
beginning  to  form  so  considerable  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  Hawaiiaa 
isles  that  public  opinion  there  compelled 
the  sugar  planters  to  cease  importing  them, 
and,  in  order  to  balance  them,  Portngaese 
labor  was  brought  from  the  Azores,  and 
Japanese  from  Japan.  Into  Siam  and  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  over  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  Chinese  migration  goes  on 
steadily  ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  in  time  this  element  may  be  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  the  whole  of  Indo-China 
and  the  adjoining  islands,  for  the  Chinese 
are  not  only  a  more  prolific  but  altogether 
a  stronger  and  hardier  stock  than  either 
their  relatives  the  Shans,  Burmese,  and 
Annamese,  or  their  less  immediate  neigh- 
bors the  Malays.  If  in  the  distant  future 
there  comes  to  bo  a  time  in  which,  the 
weaker  races  having  been  trodden  down 
or  absorbed  by  the  more  vigorous,  few  are 
left  to  strive  for  the  mastery  of  the  world, 
the  Chinese  will  be  one  of  those  few. 
None  has  a  greater  tenacity  of  life. 

Not  unlike  these  Chinese  migrations, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  that  of  Santhals 
to  Assam,  and  of  South  Indian  coolies  to 
Ceylon  (where  the  native  population  waa 
comparatively  indolent),  and  latterly  to 
the  isles  and  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Here  there  has  been  a  deliberate  importa- 
tion of  laborers  by  those  who  needed  their 
labor  ;  and,  although  the  laborers  have 
intended  to  return  home  after  a  few  years' 
service,  and  are  indeed,  under  British 
regulations,  supplied,  with  return  passage 
tickets,  peimanent  settlements  are  likely 
to  result,  for  the  planters  of  Guiana,  for 
instance,  have  little  prospect  of  supplying 
themselves  in  any  other  way  with  the 
means  of  working  their  estates.  The 
coolies  would  doubtless  be  brought  to 
tropical  Australia  also,  but  for  the  dislike 
of  the  colonists  to  the  regulations  insbted 
on  by  the  Indian  Government :  so  instead 
of  thim  comes  that  importation  of  Pacific 
islanders  into  North  Queensland  which  is 
now  a  matter  of  so  much  controversy. 
Under  very  different  conditions  we  find 
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the  mure  spontaneoas  immigration  of 
French  Canadians  into  the  northern  Unit- 
ed States,  where  they  obtain  employment 
in  the  factories,  and  are  now  becoming 
permanently  resident.  At  first  they  came 
only  to  work  till  they  had  earned  some- 
thing wherewith  to  live  better  at  home  ; 
bat  it  constantly  happens  that  such  tem- 
porary migration  is  the  prelude  to  perma- 
nent occupation.  So  the  Irish  reapers 
used  to  come  to  England  and  Scotland  be- 
fore the  emigration  from  Ireland  to  the 
English  and  Scottish  towns  swelled  to  great 
proportions  in  1847.  Tbe  Italians  who 
now  go  to  the  Argentine  Repablic  less 
frequently  retnm  than  did  their  prede- 
cessors of  twenty  years  ago. 

In  all  these  instances  the  transfer  of 
popnlation  dae  to  a  demand  for  labor  has 
been,  or  at  least  has  parported  to  be,  a 
Tolnntary  transfer.  Bnt  by  far  the  lai^est 
of  all  sach  transfers,  now  happily  at  an 
end,  was  involuntary — I  mean  that  of 
Africans  carried  to  Ameiica  to  cultivate 
the  soil  there  for  the  benefit  of  white  pro- 
prietors.* From  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  destruction  of  the  na- 
tive Indians  by  their  Spanish  taskmasters 
in  the  Antilles  staited  the  slave-trade,! 
down  to  onr  own  times,  when  slavers  still 
occasionally  landed  their  cargoes  in  Brazil, 
the  number  of  negroes  carried  from  Africa 
to  America  must  be  reckoned  by  many 

*  X  do  not  dwell  on  the  slave  trade  in  an- 
eient  times,  because  we  have  no  tmstworiby 
data  as  to  its  extent,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  vast  numbers  of  barbarians  from  the  west, 
north,  and  east  of  Italy  and  Greece  must  have 
been  brought  in  during  five  or  six  centuries, 
and  have  sensibly  changed  the  oharaoier  of 
the  population  of  the  countries  round  the 
Adriatic  and  iBgean.  Here,  of  course,  there 
was  no  question  of  climate,  bnt  sIhvbs  were 
eangbt  because  their  captors  did  not  wish  to 
work  themselves.  Tbe  slave  trade  practised 
by  the  merchants  of  Bristol  before  the  Norman 
Gonquest,  and  that  practised  by  the  Turko- 
mans recently,  resemble  these  ancient  forms 
of  the  practice. 

f  The  first  negroes  were  brought  from  Mo> 
rocoo  to  Portugal  in  1442.  soon  after  which 
they  began  to  be  brought  in  large  numbers 
from  the  Guinea  coasts.  There  were  already 
some  in  Hispaniola  in  1502  ;  and  after  1517 
the  trade  from  Africa  seems  to  have  set  in 
regularly,  though  it  did  not  become  large  till 
a  still  later  date.  Las  Cases  lived  to  bitterly 
repent  the  qualified  approval  he  had  given  to 
it,  in  the  interests  of  the  aborigines  of  tbe 
Antilles,  whom  labor  in  the  mines  was  swiftly 
destroying  ;  but  it  is  a  complete  error  to  as- 
eribe  its  origin  to  him. 


millions.  In  1791  it  was  estimated  that 
sixty  thousand  were  carried  annually  to 
the  West  Indies  alone.  The  change 
effected  may  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  along  tbe  southern  coasts  of  North 
America,  in  the  West  India  Inlands,  and 
in  some  districts  of  Brazil,  the  negroes 
form  the  largest  part  of  the  population. 
Their  total  number,  which  in  the  United 
States  alone  exceeds  seven  millions,  cannot 
be  less  than  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  mill- 
ions. They  increase  rapidly  in  South 
Carolina  and  the  Galf  States  of  the  Union, 
are  stationary  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  in 
Central  America  seem  to  diminish. 

Though  some  have  suggested  their  re- 
migration  to  Africa,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est reason  to  think  that  this  will  take  place 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will,  except 
pel  haps  in  the  unsettled  tropical  interior 
of  the  less  elevated  parts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, spread  beyond  the  area  which  they 
now  occupy.  The  slave-trade  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  yet  extinct  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  but  it  has  caused  so  comparatively 
slight  a  transfer  of  population  from  that 
continent  to  Arabia,  the  Turkish  domin- 
ions, and  Persia,  as  not  to  require  discus- 
sion here. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject 
a  passing  reference  may  be  made  to  two 
other  causes  of  migration,  which,  though 
their  effects  have  been  comparatively  small, 
are  not  without  interest — religion  and  the 
love  of  freedom.  Religion  has  operated 
in  two  ways.  Sometimes  it  has  led  to  the 
removal  of  persons  of  a  particular  faith, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the 
Catholic,  an  event  which  affected  not  only 
Spain  but  Europe  generally,  by  sending 
many  capable  Spanish  Jews  to  Holland, 
and  others  to  the  Turkish  East  Similar 
motives  led  Philip  III.  to  expel  the  Moris- 
coes  in  a.d.  1609.  The  present  Jewish 
emigration  from  Russia  is  also  partially — 
though  only  partially — traceable  to  this 
cause.  In  another  class  of  cases  religion 
has  been  one  of  the  motive  forces  in 
prompting  war  and  conquest,  as  when  the 
Arabs  overthrew  the  dominions  of  the 
Sassanid  kings,  overran  the  eastern  part 
of  the  East  Roman  Empire,  subjugated 
North  Africa  and  Spain  ;  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Spanish  conquests  in  Ameiica^ 
where  tbe  missionary  spirit  went  hand  in 
hand  with,  and  was  not  felt  to  be  incom* 
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patible  with,  the  greed  for  ^old  and  the 
harshest  means  of  satisfying  it.  The 
latest  American  instance  may  be  found  in 
the  occupation  and  government  of  Para- 
guay by  the  Jesuits.  Finally,  we  some- 
times find  religious  feeling  the  cause  of 
peaceful  emigrations.  The  case  which  has 
proved  of  most  historical  significance  is 
that  of  the  Puritan  settlement  in  Massa- 
chusetts  and  Connecticut ;  among  those 
of  less  note  may  be  reckoned  the  flight  of 
the  Persian  Fire  Worshippers  to  Western 
India  ;  the  Huguenot  settlements  in  Brazil 
and  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  North 
America,  destroyed  soon  after  their  foun- 
dation by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
and  the  later  flight  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes ;  the  emigration  of  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  to  the  United  States  in  last 
century  ;  the  foundation  of  various  Qer- 
man  colonies  at  Tiflis  and  other  places  in 
the  Russian  dominions.*  Nor  ought  we 
to  forget  one  striking  instance  of  expatria- 
tion for  the  sake  of  freedom — that  of  the 
petty  chieftains  of  Western  Norway,  who 
settled  Iceland  in  the  ninth  century  to  es- 
cape the  growing  power  of  King  Ilarold 
the  Fairhaired. 

III.  From  this  political  side  of  our  sub- 
ject we  return  to  its  physical  aspects  in 
considering  the  lines  which  migration  has 
tended  to  follow.  These  have  usually 
been  the  lines  of  least  resistance — i,e,, 
those  in  which  the  fewest  natural  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  mountains,  deserts,  seas, 
and  dense  forests  have  had  to  be  encoun- 
tered. The  march  of  warlike  tribes  in 
early  times,  and  the  movements  of  groups 
of  emigrants  by  land  in  modern  times, 
hare  generally  been  along  river  valleys 
and  across  the  lowest  and  easiest  passes  in 
mountain  ranges.  The  valley  of  the  lower 
Danube  has  for  this  reason  an  immense 
historical  importance,  from  the  fourth 
century  to  the  tenth,  for  it  was  along  its 
levels  that  the  Huns,  Avars,  and  Magyars, 
besides  several  of  the  Slavonic  tribes, 
moved  in  to  occupy  the  countries  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Theiss.      While  the 


*  The  Tiflis  Germans  left  Wilrtemberg  in 
order  to  avoid  the  use  of  an  obnozions  hymn- 
book.  The  Mennonites  went  to  Sonthem 
Bnssia  to  escape  military  service,  bat  the 
promise  made  to  them  by  Catherine  II.  has 
recently  been  broken,  and  they  have  lately 
been  departing  to  America  lest  they  should  be 
compelled  to  serve  In  the  Bossian  army. 


impassable  barrier  of  the  Himalaya  has  at 
all  times  prevented  any  movements  of 
population  from  Thibet  and  Eastern  Tark- 
istan,  the  passes  to  the  west  of  the  Indus, 
and  especially  the  Khaiber  and  the  Bolan, 
have  given  access  to  many  invading  or  im* 
migrating  masses,  from  the  days  of  the 
primitive  Aryans  to  those  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Burani  in  last  century.  So  in  Europe  the 
Alpine  passes  have  bad  much  to  do  with 
directing  the  course  of  streams  of  invaders 
to  Italy  :  so  in  North  America,  while  the 
northern  line  of  settlement  was  indicated 
by  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Qreat  Lakes,  the  chief  among  the  more 
southerly  lines  was  that  from  Virginia  into 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  over  the  Cumber- 
land Gap,  long  the  only  practicable  route 
across  the  middle  AUeghanies. 

Of  migrations  by  sea  it  has  already  been 
remarked  that,  owing  to  improvements  in 
navigation,  they  have  now  become  prac- 
tically independent  of  distance  or  any 
other  obstacle.  In  earlier  times  also  they 
played  a  considerable  part,  but  only  in  the 
case  of  such  seafaring  peoples  as  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  North- 
men— instances  in  which  the  number  of 
persons  transferred  must  have  been  com- 
paratively small,  though  the  historical  re- 
sults were  profound.  Those  which  most 
nearly  approach  the  character  of  national 
movements  were  the  transfer  of  a  vigorous 
Phoenician  shoot  to  Carthage,  of  a  mass 
of  Greeks  to  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
of  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles  to 
Britain. 

The  most  important  physical  factor  in 
determining  lines  of  movement  has,  how- 
ever, been  climate.  Speaking  broadly, 
migration  follows  the  parallels  of  latitude, 
or,  more  precisely,  the  lines  of  equal  mean 
temperature,  and  not  so  much,  I  think,  of 
mean  annual  heat  as  of  mean  winter  heat 
Although  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates 
often  evince  a  desire  to  move  into  warmer 
ones,  they  seem  never  to  transfer  them- 
selves directly  to  one  differing  greatly 
from  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed  ; 
while  no  people  of  the  tropics  has  ever, 
so  far  as  1  know,  settled  in  any  patt  of  the 
temperate  zone.  There  is  one  instance  of 
a  North  European  race  establishing  itself 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean— the  Vandals  in  North  Africa  ; 
and  the  Bnltrarians  came  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  from  the  still  sterner  winters 
of  the   middle  Volga.     But  in  the  few 
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cases  of  northward  movement,  as  in  that 
of  the  Lapps,  the  cause  lies  in  the  irresisti- 
ble pressure  of  stronger  neighbors  ;  and 
probably  a  similar  pressure  dro?e  the 
Fuegians  into  their  inhospitable  isle. 

The  tendency  to  retain  similar  climatic 
conditions  is  illustrated  by  the  coloniza- 
tion of  North  America.  The  Spaniiids 
and  Portuguese  took  ttie  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions,  negfecting  the  cooler 
parts.  The  French  and  the  English  set- 
tled in  the  temperate  zone  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  this  century  that  the  country  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  began  to  be  occupied 
by  incomers  from  the  Carolinas  and  north- 
em  Georgia.  When  the  Scandinavian  im- 
migration began,  it  flowed  to  the  north- 
west, and  has  filled  the  States  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas.  And 
when  the  Icelanders  sought  homes  in  the 
New  World,  they  chose  the  northernmost 
place  they  could  find  by  the  shores  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  in  Manitoba.  So  the  internal 
movements  of  population  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  been  along  the  parallels  of 
latitude.  The  men  of  New  England  have 
gone  west  into  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan,  whence  their  children  have 
gone  still  further  west  to  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  Similarly  the 
overflow  of  Virginia  poured  into  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  thence  into 
southern  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  while  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  Carolinas  that  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Missiosippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas 
have  been  settled.  Oregon  is  the  only 
Northern  State  that  has  received  any  con- 
siderable number  of  immigrants  from  the 
old  Slave  States  ;  and  Western  Oregon 
enjoys,  in  respect  of  its  maritime  position, 
an  equable  climate,  with  winters  milder 
than  those  of  Missouri. 

IV.  Without  attempting  to  present  a 
chronological  view  of  the  principal  migra- 
tions by  which  the  population  of  the  world 
has  been  shifted,  I  will  attempt  to  indicate 
very  briefly  the  main  epochs  at  which 
these  have  been  most  frequent  or  most 
important  They  may  be  classed  in  five 
groups,  corresponding  to  five  periods  in 
the  history  of  those  parts  of  the  world  of 
which  we  possess  a  history.  The  first 
epoch  covers  prehistoric  times,  times 
known  to  us  only  by  faint  traditions  and 
by  the  results  of  philological  and  archaeo- 
logical inquiry.  We  are  able  to  say  that 
certain  movements  of  races  did  take  place 
before  the  date  of  our  earliest  written 


records,  but  unable  to' fix  these  move- 
ments to  any  point  of  time.  Thus  there 
is  reason  to  belies  e  that  the  Celtic  races 
advanced  from  East  to  West,  partly  forc- 
ing into  corners,  partly  fusing  with,  that 
earlier  population  of  Gaul  and  Biitain 
which  is  usually  called  Iberian,  and  of 
which  the  Basques  are  supposed  to  be 
representatives.  Thus,  the  Etruscans  de- 
scended from  the  Alps  into  middle  Italy, 
as  the  ancestors  of  the  Latins  and  Sabel- 
lians  would  appear  to  have  done  at  an 
earlier  date.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Slavs  and  Letts  came  to  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula  from  the  southeast.  Recent  philo- 
logical  research  makes  it  probable  that  the 
Phrygians  and  the  Armenians  were  origi- 
nally settled  in  Southeastern  Europe,  and 
crossed  the  Bosphorus  into  the  seats  where 
authentic  history  finds  them.  At  some 
remote  but  quite  undetermined  time 
Aryan  invaders  entered  northwestern 
India,  and  slowly  spread  to  the  south 
and  east  from  the  Punjab  ;  while,  at  a 
still  earlier  epoch,  another  race  coming 
from  the  West  passed  through  Beluchis- 
tan,  where  it  has  left  a  trace  of  its  passage 
in  the  language  spoken  by  the  Brahuis, 
and  moved  southeastward  into  the  Dekkan 
and  Southern  India,  where  its  four  great 
allied  tongues,  those  we  call  Diavidian,* 
are  now  spoken  bv  nearly  thirty  millions 
of  people.  Nor  have  we  any  mateiials 
for  asccitaining  the  time  at  which  the 
Polynesian  Islands  were  occupied  by  the 
two  races,  the  brown  and  the  black  or 
negroid,  which  now  inhabit  them,  and 
both  of  which  seem  to  have  come  from 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  passing 
from  isle  to  isle  in  their  canoes  against  the 
trade  winds  that  blow  from  the  American 
coast  Finally,  it  is  to  prehistoric  and 
probably  to  very  remote  times  that  be- 
longs the  settlement  of  the  two  American 
continents  by  immigrants  from  Asia,  im- 
migrants who  appear  to  have  crossed  Be- 
ring's Straits,  or  made  their  way  along  the 
line  of  the  Aleutian  isles,f  and  thence  to 
have  slowly  drifted  southward  from  Alaska 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  That  the  process  of 
settling  these  vast  areas  must  have  taken 
an  enormous  space  of  time  is  proved,  not 
only    by  the   geological   evidence   drawn 

*  Tamil,  Telnga,  Ganarese,  and  Malayalam. 

f  Some  recent  writers  wonld  refer  the  en- 
trance  of  the  present  American  races  into  their 
continent  to  a  period  so  remote  as  that  in 
which  Asia  was  joined  by  dry  land  to  America. 
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from  human  bones  and  other  relics  of 
primitive  man,  bat  also  by  the  great  differ- 
ences, both  physical  and  linguistic,  be- 
tween the  various  American  races— differ- 
ences, however,  which  are  nowise  incom- 
patible with  the  doctrine  of  a  common 
Asiatic  origin. 

The  first  migrations  of  which  we  have 
distinct  historical  evidence  besides  those 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  Israelites,  are  tho 
movement  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponne- 
sus and  of  the  .^lians  and  lonians  to  the 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Somewhat 
later,  in  the  seventh  century  b.c,  colli- 
sions seem  to  have  occurred  among  the 
nomad  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  JBIack 
and  Caspian  seas,  which  led  to  the  irrup- 
tion of  a  people  called  Cimmerians,  who 
advanced  as  far  as  Ephesus,  and  part  of 
whom  seem  to  have  permanently  settled 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxino,  and  of 
a  host  of  Scythians  who  ravaged  Western 
Asia  for  many  years,  and  were  bought  off 
by  King  Psammetiohus  on  the  frontiers  of 
£^ypt.  Whether  any  permanent  settle- 
ments followed  these  irruptions  does  not 
appear,  but  they  are  interesting  as  the  first 
of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  roving 
peoples  of  the  steppe  have  descended  on 
the  settled  States  to  the  south,  carrying 
slaughter  and  rapine  in  their  train. 

Passing  over  such  minor  disturbances 
of  population  as  the  Celtic  occupation  of 
North  Italy  and  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Gala- 
tia,  and  passing  over  also  the  premature 
descent  of  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones 
into  tho  Roman  world  in  the  days  of 
Marius,  we  arrive  at  the  third  great  epoch 
of  movement — that  which  the  Germans 
call  /xrr  excellence  the  Wandering  of  the 
Peoples  ^Vdlkerwanderung).  The  usual 
account  aescribes  this  movement  to  have 
begun  from  the  nomads  of  Mongolia,  liv- 
ing near  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  one 
tribe  aggressing  on  or  propelling  another 
until  those  who  dwelt  westward  near  the 
Caspian  precipitated  themselves  on  the 
Goths,  then  occupying  the  plains  of  the 
Dnieper  and  Dniester,  and  drove  them 
across  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Whether  this  was  the  originating 
cause,  or  whether  it  is  rather  to  be  sought 
in  a  lack  of  food  and  the  natural  increase 
of  the  tribes  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Euxine,  there  began  with  the  crossing  of 
the  Danube  by  the  Goths,  in  a. d.  377,  an 
era  of  unrest  and  displacement  among  all 


the  peoples  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, which  did  not  end  till  the  destruction 
of  the  Scandinavian  power  in  Ireland,  at 
Clontarf,  in  1014,  and  the  rolling  back  of 
the  great  Norwegian  invasion  of  England, 
at  Stemford  Bridge,  in  1066.  The  Goths, 
the  Vandals,  Suabians,  Burgundians, 
Franks,  Saxons,  Lombards,  settled  in  va- 
rious provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
founded  great  kingdoms.  Minor  tribes, 
such  as  the  Alans,  Rngians,  and  Hcru- 
lians,  moved  hither  and  thither,  without 
effecting  any  distinct  and  permanent  set- 
tlement. A  vast  multitude  of  Huns 
ranged  across  Central  Europe,  carrying  de- 
struction as  far  as  the  Seine.  Various 
Slavonic  tribes  occupied  the  countries 
along  tlie  Danube  and  the  east  coast  of  the 
Adriatic ;  they  even  filled  the  isles  lying 
off  the  Dalmatian  coast  (where  only 
Slavonic  is  now  spoken),  and  descended 
into  Greece,  in  the  modem  population  of 
which  they  form  a  large  element.  The 
Bulgarians,  a  Finnish  people  from  the 
Volga,  settled  among  the  Danubian  Slavs 
and  adopted  their  language,  while  the 
Avars,  penetrating  further  west,  held  the 
great  Hungarian  plain  for  two  centuries. 
Last  of  all,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, came  the  Magyars,  another  Finnish 
tribe,  who  retained  their  old  language  and 
have  played  a  brilliant  part  in  history.  A 
century  before  they  entered  Hungary,  in 
896,  the  Norsemen  and  Danes  had  begun 
those  piratical  expeditions  which  ultimate- 
ly turned  into  migrations,  largely  chang- 
ing the  population  of  Eastern  Britain 
and  of  Northern  France.  At  one 
moment  the  Northmen  of  Iceland 
seemed  on  the  point  of  spreading  from 
their  settlement  on  the  coast  of  East 
Greenland  into  North  America,  where 
they  made  descents  at  points  the  most 
southern  of  which  have  been  plausibly  con- 
jectured to  lie  in  Massachusetts  or  Long 
Island.  These  expeditions  me  '  with  so 
much  resistance  from  the  natives  that  the 
idea  of  permanent  settlement,  apparently 
for  a  time  entertained,  was  abandoned. 
The  Norsemen  had  not,  like  the  Span- 
iards five  centuries  later,  and  the  English 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  advantage 
of  firearms  ;  so  this  case  has  to  be  added 
to  that  list  of  attempted  colonizations 
which  might,  like  the  settlement  of  the 
Phocffians  in  Corsica  and  the  Huguenots 
in  Brazil,  have  changed  the  course  of  his- 
tory had  they  but  prospered.    These  seven 
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centaries  of  unrest  left  no  popalation  in 
Europe  unchanged,  and  gave  birth  not 
only  to  the  States  and  nations  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  modern  world,  but  to 
modern  civilization  as  a  whole,  creating 
new  tongues  and  new  types  of  culture  from 
the  mixture  of  the  intruding  races  with 
the  provincial  subjects  of  Rome. 

The  fourth  group  of  migrations  overlaps 
in  tinae  that  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, and  in  three  countries  overlaps 
it  also  in  space — vis.,  in  North  Africa,  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  Thraco-Danubian  lands. 
But  its  origin  was  wholly  distinct  and  its 
character  different.  It  begins  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Arabs  from  their  remote 
peninsula  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Mohammed — we  may  date  it  from  the  fiist 
defeats  of  the  Romans  in  Syiia  in  a.d. 
632,  and  of  the  Persians  in  a.d.  636,  and 
it  did  not  quite  end  till  the  cession  of  Po- 
doiia  to  the  Turks,  ten  centuries  later,  in 
A.D.  1695.  It  changed  the  face  of  West- 
em  and  Southern  Asia,  as  the  Vdlkerwan- 
dernng  changed  that  of  Europe,  yet  it  in- 
voUed  far  less  transfer  of  population,  and 
worked  more  by  way  of  permeative  con- 
quest than  of  migration  proper.  The 
Aiabs  spread  over  Irak,  Egvpt,  Syria, 
Noith  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  Iberian 
peninsula  ;  twice  they  laid  their  grasp  on 
the  southeastern  comers  of  Gaul.  Their 
new  religion  gave  an  Arab  tinge  to  the 
literature  and  habits  of  Persia  and  West- 
ern Turkistan  :  its  influence  is  strong  to- 
day in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  and 
on  the  coasts  of  East  Africa,  as  well  as^in 
the  vast  inland  region  from  Timbuctoo  to 
Somali  Land.  After  their  conquering 
force  had  fully  spent  itself,  the  initiative 
passed  to  the  Turks,  and  an  infusion  of 
Turcoman  blood  and  Mussulman  ideas 
helped  to  transmute  the  former  subjects 
of  the  East  Roman  Empire  in  Aftia  and 
Enrope  into  the  so-called  Ottomans  of  to- 
day. The  wave  has  for  two  centuries 
been  visibly  receding.  Since  1878  we 
have  seen  the  Mohammedan  Beys  retiring 
from  Bosnia  as  thfi^y  retired  thirty  years 
ago  from  Servia  :  the  Circassians  have 
^one  forth  from  their  mountain  homes  : 
the  Pomaks  are  beginning  to  leave  Bul- 
garia ;  it  is  probable  that  in  foity  years 
more  hardly  a  Mussulman  will  be  left  on 
European  soil,  unless  the  jealousies  of 
European  Powers  should  still  keep  the 
barbarian  enthroned  iu  Constantinople. 
Not  less  remaikable  than  the  movement 


of  the  Arabs  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Tagns, 
and  of  the  Turk  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
Adriatic,  was  the  movement  of  the  races 
from  beyond  the  Indus  and  the  Hindu 
Ehush  into  India.  The  irruptions  which 
begin  with  the  expeditions  of  Mahraud  of 
Ghazni  in  the  eleventh  century,  brought 
some  of  the  mixed  Central  Asiatic  races, 
who  passed  as  Moguls,  and  a  probably 
greater  number  of  Pathans  (Afghans)  into 
Upper  India,  in  parts  of  which  they  have 
sensibly  affected  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation. Here,  too,  more  was  done  in  the 
way  of  assimilative  influence  than  by  an 
infusion  of  blood,  for  the  Mussulman 
bands  carried  their  religion  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  far  into  the 
Dekkan  ;  they  introduced  a  new  and 
splendid  stvie  of  building  and  an  exquisite 
richness  of  decoration  ;  their  deeds  were 
recorded  by  the  first  regular  chroniclers  of 
India.  In  a  fourth  re^on,  that  of  the 
countries  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  ir- 
raptions  of  Zinghis  Khan  and  his  sons 
brought  about  some  permanent  changes. 
But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  presence  of 
such  Tatar  and  Mongolic  tiibes  as  still 
remsin  in  the  Crimea  and  along  the  Volga 
is  due  to  those  invasions  ;  and  since, 
whatever  their  consequences  may  have 
been,  they  are  not  due  to  Islam,  for  the 
Mongols  were  heathen,  they  do  not  fall 
within  the  group  of  migrations  we  are 
now  considering. 

V.  The  fifth  group  begins  with  the  dis- 
covery of  America  in  1492,  if  we  ought 
not  rather  to  date  it  the  first  long  voyages 
o'f  the  Portuguese,  opening  with  the  passage 
of  Cape  Bojador  in  1435  (under  an  Eng- 
lish captain),  culminating  in  the  rounding 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  opcnirg 
of  the  sea  route  to  India  hy  Bartholomc  \v 
Diaz,  in  1486,  followed  by  Vasco  da 
Gama*s  voyage  to  Malabar  twelve  years 
later. 

Four  great  eras  of  settlements  belong  to 
this  group.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  in  tropical  America. 
The  second  is  that  which  brings  the 
negroes  from  Africa  to  America.  The 
third  is  the  colonization  of  the  temperato 
parts  of  the  North  American  coast  by  the 
English,  French,  and  Dutch,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  fourth  is  the  im- 
mense outflow  from  Europe,  not  only  to 
Amciica,  but  also  to  Australasia,  and — in 
a  much  smaller  degree — to  South  Africa, 
an  overflow  mainly  due  to  the  progress  of 
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physical  science^  firstly^in  introdacing  the 
use  of  steam  for  ocean  voyages,  and  sec- 
ondly in  so  accelerating  the  growth  of 
population  in  Europe  that  the  impulse 
toward  less  crowded  lands  became  stronger 
than  ever  before.  The  scale  of  this  out- 
flow of  the  last  seventy  years  has  been  far 
larger  than  that  of  any  previous  time,  and 
has,  indeed,  become  possible  only  because 
ocean  tn^nsit  is  now  so  swift,  safe,  and 
cheap.  The  export  of  Chinese  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  of  Indian  coolies  to  and  fro  in  the 
tropics,  is  in  like  manner  attributable  to 
the  cheapness  with  which  they  can  now  be 
carried  for  long  distances,  as  well  as  (in 
the  case  of  the  coolies)  to  the  increased 
demand  for  tropical  products  which  the 
growth  of  population  and  of  wealth  in  the 
north  temperate  zone  has  created. 

Among  the  many  questions  suggested 
by  the  facts  we  have  noted,  I  will  advert 
to  two  or  three  only. 

One  of  these  bears  on  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  migrations  of  mankind  and 
those  of  other  animals  and  of  plants.  If 
the  majority  of  our  geologists  are  right  in 
holding  that  man  existed  in  those  very  re- 
mote times  in  which  great  changes  of  cli- 
mate were  still  taking  place,  the  analogy 
must  then  have  been  close.  Races  of 
men  may  in  palsBolithio  times  have  moved 
northward  or  southward,  according  to  the 
recession  or  advance  of  the  great  ice-sheet 
that  once  covered  the  northern  part  of  the 
north  temperate  zone,  just  as  we  know 
that  animals  moved,  and  just  as  we  find 
that  certain  species  of  plants  have  in  our 
latitude  sometimes  occupied  the  low  coun- 
try and  sometimes  retired  to  sub-arctic 
regions  or  ascended  to  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  mountains.  It  has  been  lately 
ma  ntained  that  the  Eskimo  of  Arctic 
America  are  the  descendants  of  the  Cave 
men  of  Britain  and  France,  driven  north 
many  thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  crow- 
ing mildness  of  the  climate.  We  Know 
that  changes  in  the  level  of  the  sea  have 
produced  revolutions  in  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  countries,  not  only  by  affecting  the 
course  of  ocean  currents  and  thereby  the 
climate,  but  also  by  bringing,  when  lands 
formerly  separated  became  parts  of  the 
same  continent,  species  from  one  land  to 
another,  wheie  the  incomers  overpowered 
or  expelled  the  old  inhabitants,  or  be- 
came,  under  new  conditions  and  through 
the  struggle  between  competing  species, 
themselves  so  modified  as  to  pass  into 


new  forms.  If  man  existed  at  a  time  so 
distant  as  that  wherein  Bering's  Straits  and 
the  North  Sea  and  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  dry  land,  we  may  conjecture 
from  the  influence  of  these  physical 
changes  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world  what  their  influence  may  have  been 
upon  him  in  causing  tribes  to  move  from 
place  to  place,  and  in  bringing  about 
alterations  of  racial  types. 

The  geological  record  supplies  ample 
evidence  how  greatly  the  species  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  have  transferred  them- 
selves from  one  dwelling-place  to  another 
in  distant  ages.  The  horse,  in  his  earlier 
forms,  was  abundant  in  America,  but  he 
vanished  there,  and  had  been  long  extinct 
when  the  Spaniards  of  Cortez  won  Mexico 
by  the  terror  he  inspired.  The  camel, 
it  appears,  was  originally  a  New  World 
beast,  and  the  gigantic  Sequoia  of  Cali- 
fornia a  European  tree.  But  it  is  seldom 
that  we  are  able  to  fix  the  causes  which 
have  brought  about  these  transferences. 
And  even  with  regard  to  those  compara- 
tively few  migrations  of  animals  which 
have  occurred  within  recent  times,  it  is 
seldom  that  any  palpably  operative  ground 
can  be  assigned.  The  latest  instance  of 
any  considerable  migration,  apart  of  course 
from  the  agency  of  man,  is  the  invasion  of 
Europe  by  the  brown  rat,  a  native,  it 
seems,  of  East  Central  Asia,  which  has 
practically  expelled  the  black  rat  from  Eu- 
rope, just  as  the  latter  has  been  ejecting 
weaker  rodents  from  Soutb  America. 

In  prehistoric  times  the  movements  of 
animals  must  have  frequently  told  upon 
man.  It  appears  that  some  centuries  be- 
fore our  colonists  entered  North  America 
the  buffalo  had  begun  to  move  eastward 
from  the  prairie  highlands  in  and  near  the 
Rocky  Mountains  toward  the  Mississippi ; 
and  in  order  to  tempt  him  still  further 
eastward  the  Indians  began  to  burn  the 
forests  which  covered  its  banks  and  those 
of  the  Ohio  river  in  what  are  now  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 
The  abundance  of  animal  food  thus 
brought  within  their  reach  seems  to  have 
checked  the  progress  of  the  tribes  in  the 
arts  of  sedentary  life,  throwing  them  back 
into  the  stage  of  hunters. 

Since  man,  in  his  advancing  civilization, 
has  begun  to  domesticate  animals  and  to 
understand  how  to  improve  the  soil  and 
make  full  use  of  its  capacities,  the  chief 
transfers  of  animals  and  plants  to  new  re- 
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gions  have  been  duo  to  bis  action.  He 
has  peopled  the  New  World  and  Australa- 
sia with  the  horses,  cattle^  and  sheep  of 
Enrope,  taming  to  account  tracts  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  a  wilder- 
ness. The  trees  he  has  brought  from  dis- 
tant  regions  have  sometimes  grown  to  for- 
estSy  and  changed  the  aspect  of  whole 
countries.  Thus,  the  tops  of  the  Neil- 
cherry  hills  in  Southern  India  have  nearly 
lost  their  beautiful  ancient  woods,  and  are 
now,  since  the  English  took  theui  in  hand, 
covered  with  the  sombre  Eucalyptus  and 
Acacia  melanoxylon  from  Australia,  or 
with  plantations  of  tea  from  China,  or 
quinine  from  Paraguay.  The  landscape 
of  Egypt,  as  we  see  it,  must  be  quite 
different  from  that  which  Moses  or  He- 
rodotus saw  ;  for  most  of  the  trees  belong 
to  species  which  were  then  unknown  on 
the  Nile.  Many  creatures  and  many 
plants  have  also  followed  man  without  his 
will.  The  rats  which  our  ships  carry,  and 
the  mosquitoes  whose  eggs  lurk  in  the 
water  barrels,  find  their  way  to  land  and 
plague  new  countries ;  the  English  spar- 
row is  now  a  nuisance  in  North  America, 
though  less  pernicious  than  the  English 
rabbit  in  Australia.  Species  of  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants,  the  seeds  of  most  of 
them  brought  accidentally  from  Ameiica 
or  Asia,  have  thrice  overrun  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  so  that  the  piesent  vegetation  of 
the  ^oup  is  largely  different  from  that 
which  Cook  found  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Thus,  the  migrations  of  men, 
which  Nature  once  governed,  have  now 
come  to  be  followed  by  those  of  other 
creatures,  and  are  the  source  of  many  a 
change  upon  the  face  of  Nature  herself. 

If  we  ask  what  has  been  the  result  of 
the  changes  we  have  been  considering  on 
the  political  organizations  of  mankind,  and 
on  the  types  of  human  culture,  the  answer 
must  unquestionably  be,  that  they  have 
become  fewer  and  fewer.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  authentic  history,  the  process 
of  reducing  the  number  of  tribes,  of  lan- 
guages, of  independent  political  communi- 
ties, of  forms  of  barbarism  or  of  civiliza- 
tion, has  gone  on  steadily,  and  indeed  with 
growing  speed.  For  many  parts  of  the 
world  our  data  do  not  go  far  back.  But 
if  we  take  the  part  for  which  the  data  are 
most  complete,  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  find  that  now  there  are  only 
nine,  or  at  the  most  ten,  languages  (ex- 
cluding   mere    dialects)    spoken    on    its 


coasts,  while  the  number  of  States,  count- 
ing in  Montenegro,  Egypt,  Malta,  and 
Morocco,  is  ten.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
there  must  have  been  at  least  thirty  lan- 
guages, while  the  independent  or  semi- 
independent  tribes^  cities,  and  kingdoms 
were  beyond  all  comparison  more  numer- 
ous. The  result  of  migrations  has  been  to 
overwhelm  the  small  tribes  and  merge 
them  in  larger  aggregates,  while  the  proc- 
ess of  permeation,  usually,  though  not  al- 
ways, a  sequel  of  conquest,  has  assimilated 
even  those  among  whom  no  considerable 
number  of  intruders  came.  Sometimes 
the  mere  contiguity  of  the  new  and 
stronger  race  extinguishes  the  weak  one, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Tasmanian  aborig- 
ines.*  But  more  frequently  the  weaker  is 
simply  absorbed  into  and  accepts  the  lan- 
guage and  general  type  of  the  stronger, 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  more  gifted 
or  the  more  civilized  :  and  thus  Britain 
has  become  Anglified,  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion retaining  some  of  its  distinctive  maiks 
only  in  western  and  mountainous  corners  ; 
thus  the  Wends  of  North  Germany  have 
been  Germanized,  thus  the  Finnish  races 
of  Eastern  and  Northern  Russia  are  Slavon- 
ized,  thus  some  of  the  Albanian  clans  are 
being  Hellenized,  thus  the  Talainsof  Pegu 
are  becoming  merged  in  the  Burmese,  as 
possibly  the  latter  may  ultimately  be  in 
the  Chinese.  The  remarkable  thing  is 
that  neither  this  blending  of  races,  nor  the 
transfer  of  races  to  new  climatic  and 
economic  conditions,  tends  to  develop  new 
types  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
it  destroys  the  old  ones.  The  Crown  is 
allowed  to  create  one  new  Irish  peerage 
for  every  three  that  die  out.  Nature  uses 
her  prerogative  far  more  sparingly  ;  she 
does  not  produce  a  new  one  for  ten  that 
vanish.  Since  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe  took  their  present  distinct  char- 
acters with  their  languages  and  their  local 
seats  between  the  sixth  and  the  eleventh 
centuries,  no  new  nation  has  appeared  in 
Europe,  nor  is  there  the  least  likelihood 
that  any  will.  Neither  has  the  settlement 
of  European  man  in  the  New  World 
wrought  any  marked  changes  in  national 
types  even  when  there  has  been  a  blood* 

*  So  the  Ouanohes  of  Teneriffe  soon  disap- 
peared as  a  distinct  race,  thongh  some  of  their 
blood  remains ;  so  the  Maories  and  native 
Hawaiians  have  become  greatly  rednoed  in 
numbers,  and  are  likely  to  become  before  long 
extinct. 
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rningliDg  on  a  great  scale.  The  average 
Mexican,  who  is  bj  extraction  more  than 
half  an  Indian,  is  for  many,  perhaps  for 
most  purposes,  social  and  ethical,  a  Span- 
iard. The  man  of  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio 
is  still  more  palpably  an  Englishman,  nor 
does  the  immense  infusion  of  Irish  nnd 
German  blood  seem  likely  to  affect  the 
Anglo-American  type  as  it  fixed  itself  a 
century  or  more  ago.  Nothing  shows 
more  clearly  the  strength  which  a  well- 
established  racial  character  has  than  the 
fact  that  the  climatic  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  America  have  so  little  altered 
the  English  settlers  in  body,  so  compara- 
tively little  even  in  mind.  Nothing  better 
illustrates  the  assimilative  power  of  a  vigor- 
ous community  than  the  way  in  which  the 
immigrants  into  the  United  States  melt 
like  sugar  in  a  cup  of  tea,  and  see  their 
childreh  grow  up  no  longer  Germans  or 
Norwegians,  or  even  Irish  or  Italians  or 
Gzechs,  but  Anglo-Americans.  With  the 
negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  admixture  ;  and  so  far  as  can  be 
foreseen,  they  will  remain,  at  least  in  the 
sub  tropical  parts  of  the  South,  distinctly 
African  in  their  physical  and  mental  char- 
acteristics for  centuries  to  come.  The 
same  remark  holds  true  of  the  white  and 
black  races  in  South  Africa. 

Will  this  process  of  extinguishing  and 
assimilating  the  weaker  nationalities  and 
their  types  of  culture  continue  into  a  dis- 
tant future  ?  Have  those  movements  of 
population  which  have  been  so  powerful  a 
factor  in  that  process  nearly  reached  their 
limit  ?  Since  a  time  long  before  the  dawn 
of  history  the  various  races  seem  to  have 
been  always  in  an  unstable  equilibrium, 
some  constantly  pressing  upon  others,  or 
seeking  to  escape  from  crowded  into  va- 
cant, from  cold  or  sterile  into  m^re  genial 
or  more  fertile  lands.  Is  the  time  near  at 
hand  when  they  will  have  settled  down  in 
a  permanent  fashion,  just  as  our  globe  it- 
self has  from  a  gaseous^state  solidified  by 
the  combination  of  her  elements  into  her 
present  stable  form  f 

Over  large  parts  of  the  earth  this  time 
seems  already  within  a  measurable  dis- 
tance. Nearly  all  of  the  north  temperate 
zone,  except  parts  of  southwestern  and 
southeastern  Siberia  (especially  along  the 
lower  Amour),  and  parts  of  Western 
Canada,  is  now  occupied,  and  most  of  it 
pretty  thickly  occupied.  Districts  there 
are  which  may  bo  more  closely  packed  : 


the  Western  United  States,  for  instance, 
though  all  the  best  land  has  already  been 
taken  up,  can  support  a  far  larger  popula- 
tion than  they  now  have.  But  the  attrac- 
tions to  emigrants  become  daily  slighter 
as  the  conditions  of  agriculture  grow  kss 
favorable  through  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  untouched  land  and  the  approaching 
exhaustion  of  that  which  has  been  tilled 
for  two  or  three  decades,  not  to  speak  of 
that  vast  natural  increase  of  the  population 
already  on  the  spot,  which  intensifies  the 
competition  for  employment.  We  may 
conjecture  that  within  the  lifetime  of  per- 
sons now  living  the  outflow  from  Europe 
to  North  America  will  have  practically 
stopped.  A  somewhat  longer  time  will 
be  required  to  fill  not  only  the  far  less  at- 
tractive parts  of  northern  Asia  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  also  such  scantily  inhabited 
though  once  flourishing  regions  as  Asia 
Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  because 
a  more  torrid  sun  and  atrocious  misgovem- 
ment  keep  these  regions,  so  to  speak,  ont 
of  the  market.  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, whose  land  area  is  far  smaller, 
there  are  the  temperate  districts  of  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa,  of  which,  so  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  no  very 
large  part  has  moisture  enough  to  be  avail- 
able for  tillage  ;  while  in  South  America 
there  are  La  Plata,  northern  Patagonia, 
and  the  highlands  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and 
Ecuador.*  The  elevation  above  the  sea 
of  these  latter  tracts  gives  them  a  tolerable 
climate,  but  their  wealth  lies  chiefly  in 
minerals  ;  and  the  parts  which  ate  both  fit 
for  agriculture  and  healthy  are  of  com- 
paratively small  extent.  There  remain  the 
tropics.  Vast  regions  of  the  tropics  are 
at  present  scantily  peopled.  Most  of 
equatorial  South  America  is  a  forest 
wilderness.  Much  of  tropical  Africa — 
where  it  is  not  condemned  to  sterility  by 
the  want  of  water — seems  to  have  a  popu- 
lation very  far  below  what  it  could  sup- 
port, owing  not  merely  to  the  wars  and 
slave  raids  which  devastate  the  country, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  peoples  unskilled 
in  tillage  cannot  make  the  soil  yield  any- 
thing like  its  full  return  of  crops.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Borneo,  Celebes, 
New  Guinea,  Luzon,  and  some  of  the 
other  isles  of  the  Eastern   Archipelago, 

*  The  elevated  parts  of  Eqoatorial  Africa  are 
much  Bmaller.  thoagh  possibly  large  enough 
to  snpport  a  European  population  of  some  few 
millions. 
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amoDf^  which  only  Java  has  as  yet  seen  its 
resources  duly  developed.  That  there  will 
be  considerable  migrations  and  sbiftings 
of  population  among  the  races  that  now 
inhabit  the  tropics  is  probable  enough. 
India  and  China  are  both  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
send  out  streams  of  emigrants,  which  may 
in  time  fill  up  the  vacant  spaced  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  perhaps  in  South 
America,  peihaps  even  in  Africa,  unless 
some  of  its  indigenous  races  should  ripen 
into  a  greater  capacity  for  patient  and 
steady  toil  than  any,  except  the  Egyptian, 
has  yet  Rhown.  But  none  of  these  tropi- 
cal peoples,  except  the  Chinese — for  Japan 
lies  outside  the  tropics — has  a  native 
civilization,  or  is  fitted  to  play  any  part  in 
history,  either  as  a  conquering  or  as  a 
thinking  force,  or  in  an}  way  save  as  pro- 
ducers by  physical  labor  of  material 
wealth.  None  is  likely  to  develop  toward 
any  higher  condition  than  that  in  which 
it  now  stands,  save  under  the  tutelage,  and 
by  adopting  so  much  as  it  can  of  the  cul- 
ture, of  the  five  or  six  European  peoples 
which  have  practically  appropriated  the 
torrid  zone,  and  are  dividing  its  resources 
between  them.  Yet  the  vast  numbers  to 
which,  under  the  conjoint  stimuli  of  sci- 
ence and  peace,  these  inferior  black  and 
yellow  races  may  grow,  coupled  with  the 
capacity  some  of  them  evince  for  assimi- 
lating the  material  side  of  European 
civilization,  may  enable  them  to  play  a 
larger  part  in  the  future  of  the  world  than 
they  have  played  in  the  past. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  great 
European  peoples,  or  some  of  them,  may 
after  a  few  generations  acquire  the  power 
of  thiiving  in  the  tropics,  of  resisting 
malarial  fevers,  and  of  rearing  an  olf* 
spring  which  need  not  be  sent  home  to  a 
cold  climate  during  the  years  of  boyhood. 
We  must  call  it  possible,  becauso  our  ex- 
perience is  still  too  short  to  justify  us  in 
calling  it  impossible.  But  it  seems  so  far 
from   probable   that   in    considering  the 


future  of  the  leading  and  ruling  races  of 
the  world,  we  must  practically  ]ea\e  their 
permanent  settlement  in  the  tropics  out  of 
the  question,  and  restrict  our  view  to  the 
two  temperate  zones.  In  these,  as  has 
been  said,  there  is  no  longer  room  and 
verge  for  any  gieat  further  removal  of 
masses  of  men  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. If,  indeed,  we  were  merely  to 
look  at  a  map  indicating  the  comparative 
density  of  population  in  Northein  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America,  and  see  how  much 
denser  it  is  in  the  agricultural  parts  of 
France  or  Germany,  for  instance,  than  in 
Southwestern  Siberia,  or  the  Northwest  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  migh^ 
fancy  the  space  remaining  to  bo  sufiScient 
for  many  centuries  to  come.  But  if  wo 
were  to  compare  such  a  map  of  to-day 
with  a  similar  map  of  the  world  in  1780, 
and  note  how  much  of  what  would  then 
have  been  marked  as  empty  space,  includ- 
ing all  the  vast  area  between  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  the  Pacific,  has  now  been  occu- 
pied, we  shall  realize  the  immense  advance 
that  has  been  made  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  an  equilibrium  of  population,  and 
the  relative,  shortness  of  the  future  during 
which  we  can  look  to  emigration  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflict  the  toil- 
ing masses  of  Europe.  In  this  respect,  as 
in  many  others,  the  world  seems  to  bo 
entering  on  a  new  era,  whose  phenomina 
will  prove  unlike  to  any  that  have  gone 
before. 

It  may  be  thought  that  as  migrations 
have  been  a  frequent  cause  of  war  in  the 
past,  the  establishment  of  such  an  equi- 
librium will  make  for  peace.  But  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  pressure  of 
each  nation  on  its  neighbor,  and  of  the 
members  of  each  nation  on  one  another, 
tends  to  grow  more  severe  with  that 
severer  struggle  for  subsistence  which  in- 
creasing numbers  involve,  and  which, 
after  a  few  more  generations,  the  outlets 
that  now  still  remain  to  us  will  no  longer 
relieve. — Contemporary  Review. 
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from  if  they  were  in  search  of  a  new  field. 
Quite  certain  it  is  that  from  the  moment 
of  their  arrival  all  was  confasion  and  in- 
trigue. Their  first  act  was  to  repudiate 
the  Christianity  which  had  been  taught  to 
M'tesa,  and  to  his  great  perplexity. 

This  brings  us  to  look  npon  the  Roman 
Catholic  propaganda  in  Central  Africa, 
and  we  see  at  a  glance  that  it  has  very 
special  features,  and  is  exceedingly  corn* 
prehensive. 

As  missionary  matters  are  inseparable 
from  our  Uganda  dilemma — and  will  be — 
the  opportunity  may  be  a  favorable  one  to 
take  note  of  the  various  methods  of  attain- 
ing a  common  object.  To  do  this,  it  is 
better  to  be  sure  that  we  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  raw  material  to  be  treated. 
Machinery  that  will  dresa  silk  to  perfec- 
tion may  require  considerable  alterations 
if  it  has  to  weave  sacking. 

There  is  a  singular  characteristic  among 
all  the  African  races  which  is  never  sufii- 
ciently  kept  in  view  by  those  who  busy 
themselves  with  the  people,  whether  it  be 
in  order  to  take  aid  to  them  or  to  draw 
from  them  advantage  and  profit,  and  it  is 
this  :  the  African  has  a  fascination  for 
biutal  tyranny. 

Whether  this  be  part  of  the  old  inheri- 
tance from  Ham,  it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
your  African,  and  visible  enough  to  those 
who  study  him.  Just  as  bees  in. their 
singular  ways  can  raise  np  queens  to  order 
out  of  the  common  stock,  so  is  it  always 
possible,  as  occasion  requires,  for  these 
unfortunate  nations  to  evolve  from  their 
midst,  kings  whose  very  thrones  depend 
upon  their  activity  in  working  a  spell  day 
and  night,  which  may  be  called  a  *^  swift- 
ness to  shed  blood.''  We  learn  our  his- 
tory by  our  little  wars,  and  the  reader  will 
recall  what  he  heard  of  King  Theodore's 
reign  in  Abyssinia,  and  he  will  remember 
that  the  pitch  of  discipline  which  the 
Kafiir  troops  of  Cetewayo  attained  to,  was 
the  outcome  of  previous  reigns,  in  which 
Chaka,  Dingaan,  and  M'panda  would  cast 
whole  regiments  into  absolute  annihilation 
with  as  little  compunction  as  a  boy  will 
throw  stones  into  the  sea.  The  horrors 
which  defile  the  land  of  Dahomey  are  too 
revolting  to  dwell  upon  ;  and  even  now, 
in  spite  of  our  dash  in  among  them,  the 
Ashantees  are  not  exactly  the  people 
among  whom  to  establish  a  life  insurance 
office.  M'tesa,  when  Speke  and  Grant 
found  him,  was  as  bad  as  the  rest.  The 
Nxw  SsBiBS.— Vol.  LYI.,  No.  3. 


refinements  of '  his  tortures,  the  trembling 
he  set  up  in  every  soul,  are  well  recorded 
by  Speke  and  Grant.  To  cut  women  to 
pieces  by  knives  made  of  reeds,  while  care 
was  taken  to  prolong  their  gradual  dis- 
memberment by  special  feeding,  formed 
suggestive  modes  of  producing  anguish, 
which  his  able  successor  (in  this  line)  has 
been  quick  to  improve  upon.  Strange  as 
it  may  be  to  say  so,  there  is  but  one  con- 
clusion to  come  to— look  where  you  will 
in  Africa — and  it  is  this  :  the  people  like 
this  sort  of  thing  I  But  whether  it  is 
right  to  let  this  sort  of  thing  go  on  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  close  to  our  own 
doors,  is  a  different  matter.  Some  think 
not.  What  is  more,  they  are  prepared  to 
back  their  opinions  with  their  purses. 
One  result  is,  that  you  have  the  other  half 
of  Uganda's  trouble  before  you.  But 
most  new  births  are  attended  with  griev- 
ous throes,  and  we  certainly  don't  find  an 
exception  here.  All  that  is  needed  is 
time,  and  a  determination  to  uphold  men 
like  Gordon  and  Lugard  till  the  transition 
is  accomplished.  There  is  the  savage's 
infatuation  for  being  ruled  by  a  strong 
hand.  Well,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  merciful,  turn  it  to  good  account. 
Place  a  strong  but  kind  hand  over  him  ; 
introduce  just  laws,  and  rigorously  enforce 
them.  Substitute  upright  judgment  for 
the  witch-doctor  and  the  executioner's 
ever-gleaming  chopper,  and  you  may  rest 
well  assuied  that  England — represented 
either  by  the  chartered  Company  or  the 
individual — has  been  true  to  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  her  as  a  regenerative  leaven. 

Respecting  this  awful  phenomenon — 
for  the  African's  worship  of  tyranny 
amounts  to  this — one  has  not  mentioned 
the  traffic  in  human  l>eings,  which,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  white  man, 
would  not  know  a  broken  link  between 
**  the  Cape  and  Cairo.'* 

Projected  either  by  the  subscription  list 
of  the  Missionary  Society  or  the  discipline^ 
of  the  Jesuit  College,  the  missionary  drops 
down  into  this  state  of  things  ! 

Take  the  first  type  of  evangelist  :  his^ 
perplexity  is  profound.  All  the  horrors 
of  a  slave-raid  are  upon  him.  Villages  are 
burning  around  him,  women  and  children- 
are  sorted  out  from  amid  the  carcasses  of 
their  husbands  and  fathers.  What  life  is 
left  in  them  is  worth  so  many  dollars  on 
the  coast.  Poor  crouching  waifs  and 
strays  creep  to  him  as  he  tosses  on  his  bed 
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Engrossed  as  Great  Britain  is  at  pres- 
ent in  weighty  home  interests,  the  serious 
news  from  the  Victoria  Njanza  has  been 
grave  enough  to  draw  aside  attention  to 
her  African  aims,  and  to  excite  a  feeling 
of  deep  anxiety  as  to  the  future  of  pros- 
pects which,  but  a  little  before,  had  been 
accepted  as  full  of  hope  and  promise. 
Unexpectedly,  and  without  warning,  we 
find  ourselves  arraigned  by  many  of  the 
French  and  a  portion  of  the  German  press 
for  a  grievous  breach  of  international  con- 
cord, for  a  violation  of  our  boasted  princi- 
ples of  impartial  religious  toleration,  and 
for  violent  and  aggressive  action  on  the 
part  of  our  officers  and  representatives. 
The  clamor  is  all  the  more  disquieting  that 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  country  we 
cannot  immediately  refute  it  by  a  plain 
statement  of  facts,  and  because,  even 
among  ourselves,  there  may  bo  found  a 
party  liable  to  be  swayed  by  an  obviously 
one-sided  story.  In  spite  of  Khartoum 
and  its  melancholy  lessons,  the  policy  of 
'^  scuttle"  may  still  have  its  supporters  ; 
and  it  is  to  avoid  all  risk  of  another  Gor- 
don tragedy  that  I  think  it  desirable  that 
as  much  light  as  we  have  should  be  thrown 
on  the  situation  at  Uganda,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  further  details,  which  will  proba- 
bly set  the  mind  of  the  country  at  rest. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  the  in- 
terest which  recent  events  have  aroused  in 
this  country  concerning  Uganda  is  more 
likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish,  and 
expecting  as  we  may  that  it  will  gain  pro- 
motion at  the  hustings  very  soon  into  a 
^'  question,"  it  may  be  as  well  as  catch  it 
here  and  there  from  various  standpoints, 
and  in  different  lights,  to  sec  exactly  what 
are  its  bearings,  and  how  it  looms  on  the 
horizon. 

This  country  has  a  good  title  to  Uganda 
as  things  African  go.  First  reached  by 
two  British  officers — Captains  Speke  and 
Grant — in  1861,  their  enforced  detention 
at  M^tesa's  court  enabled  them  to  bring 
home  details  for  us  concerning  a  people 
very  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
African  races.  M'tesa  himself  evinced  a 
strong  desire  to  be  brought  into  closer 
relationship  with  a  nation  which,  judged 
by  the  specimens  who  were  visiting  him. 


must  be  worth  knowing  indeed.  So 
things  went  on  for  a  time,  and  it  was  not 
till  1874  that  an  officer  of  General  Gor- 
don's staff  again  revived  the  king's  inter- 
est in  our  countrymen.  It  served  to  keep 
alive  a  small  spark  of  hope,  which  finally 
burst  into  flame  when  Mr.  Stanley  (who 
will  at  all  events  permit  me  to  call  him 
very  much  one  of  us  now)  reached  the 
king  of  the  Baganda,  and  once  more  care- 
fully took  the  measure  of  his  inclinations. 
The  result  of  Mr.  Stanley's  descriptions 
was  to  set  the  machinery  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  motion  at  once  ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  June,  1877,  a  first  in- 
stalment of  teachers  reached  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  began  a  work  which, 
though  confronted  by  extreme  difficulty 
and  danger,  has  never  ceased. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  hold  both  date 
and  event  securely  in  one's  memory. 
Whatever  notions  concerning  European 
civilization  and  Christianity  were  fixing 
themselves  on  the  minds  of  M'tesa  and 
his  people  were  directly  and  entirely  due 
to  the  presence  of  these  good  men,  who 
were  thus  first  in  the  field. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1879— that 
is,  a  year  and  eight  months  afterward  — 
the  Roman  Catholics  entered  upon  the 
scene,  represented  by  Pere  Lourdel  and 
his  party.  From  that  moment  trouble 
began.  Given  two  bands  of  men  full  of 
enthusiasm,  but  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  upon  points  which,  even  in 
Europe,  are  capable  from  time  to  time  of 
exposing  lines  of  cleavage  in  society  which 
otherwise  would  never  bo  detected,—  add 
to  this  a  climate  in  which  exhaustion  fre- 
quently removes  the  "  governour"  from 
tne  mechanism  of  common-sense,  and  you 
have  a  whiz  and  whir  of  nerves  and 
brains,  grit  drawn  into  bearings,  and  gen- 
eral mischief  everywhere. 

In  this  particular  case  you  have  only  to 
encircle  the  disputants  with  an  astonished 
horde  of  savages,  headed  by  a  disappoint- 
ed and  petulant  tyrant,  and  then  here  is 
half  the  story  of  Uganda's  trouble  told  ! 

It  is  open  to  every  one  to  form  his  own 
opinion  upon  the  entry  of  the  French 
Jesuits  into  other  men's  labors.  They 
had  the  greater  part  of  Africa  to  choose 
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from  if  they  were  in  search  of  a  new  field. 
Quite  certain  it  is  that  from  the  moment 
of  their  arrival  all  was  confusion  and  in- 
trigue. Their  first  act  was  to  repudiate 
the  Christianity  which  had  been  taught  to 
M'tcsa,  and  to  his  great  perplexity. 

This  brings  us  to  look  npon  the  Roman 
Catholic  propaganda  in  Central  Africa, 
and  we  see  at  a  glance  that  it  has  very 
special  features,  and  is  exceedingly  corn* 
prehensive. 

As  missionary  matters  are  inseparable 
from  our  Uganda  dilemma — and  will  be — 
the  opportunity  may  be  a  favorable  one  to 
take  note  of  the  various  methods  of  attain- 
ing a  common  object.  To  do  this,  it  is 
better  to  be  sure  that  we  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  raw  material  to  be  treated. 
Machinery  that  will  dresa  silk  to  perfec- 
tion may  require  considerable  alterations 
if  it  has  to  weave  sacking. 

There  is  a  singular  characteristic  among 
all  the  African  races  which  is  never  sufii- 
ciently  kept  in  view  by  those  who  busy 
themselves  with  the  people,  whether  it  be 
in  order  to  take  aid  to  them  or  to  draw 
from  them  advantage  and  profit,  and  it  is 
this  :  the  African  has  a  fascination  for 
brutal  tyranny. 

Whether  this  be  part  of  the  old  inheri- 
tance from  Ham,  it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
your  African,  and  visible  enough  to  those 
who  study  him.  Just  as  bees  in .  their 
singular  ways  can  raise  np  queens  to  order 
out  of  the  common  stock,  so  is  it  always 
possible,  as  occasion  requires,  for  these 
unfortunate  nations  to  evolve  from  their 
midst,  kings  whose  very  thrones  depend 
upon  their  activity  in  working  a  spell  day 
and  night,  which  may  be  called  a  ^'  swift- 
ness to  shed  blood.''  We  learn  our  his- 
tory by  our  little  wars,  and  the  reader  will 
recall  what  he  heard  of  King  Theodore's 
reign  in  Abyssinia,  and  he  will  remember 
that  the  pitch  of  discipline  which  the 
Kafiir  troops  of  Cetewayo  attained  to,  was 
the  outcome  of  previous  reigns,  in  which 
Ghaka,  Dingaan,  and  M'panda  would  cast 
whole  regiments  into  absolute  annihilation 
with  as  little  compunction  as  a  boy  will 
throw  stones  into  the  sea.  The  horrors 
which  defile  the  land  of  Dahomey  are  too 
revolting  to  dwell  upon  ;  and  oven  now, 
in  spite  of  our  dash  in  among  them,  the 
Ashantees  are  not  exactly  the  people 
among  whom  to  establish  a  life  insurance 
ofiSce.  M'tesa,  when  Speke  and  Grant 
found  him,  was  as  bad  as  the  rest.  The 
Nxw  SsBiBS.— Vol.  LYI.,  No.  3. 


refinements  of '  his  tortures,  the  trembling 
he  set  up  in  every  soul,  are  well  recorded 
by  Speke  and  Grant.  To  cut  women  to 
pieces  by  knives  made  of  reeds,  while  care 
was  taken  to  prolong  their  gradual  dis- 
memberment by  special  feeding,  formed 
suggestive  modes  of  producing  anguish, 
which  his  able  successor  (in  this  line)  has 
been  quick  to  improve  upon.  Strange  as 
it  may  be  to  say  so,  there  is  but  one  con- 
clusion to  come  to— look  where  yon  will 
in  Africa — and  it  is  this  :  the  people  like 
this  sort  of  thing  I  But  whether  it  is 
right  to  let  this  sort  of  thing  go  on  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  close  to  our  own 
doors,  is  a  different  matter.  Some  think 
not.  What  is  more,  they  are  prepared  to 
back  their  opinions  with  their  purses. 
One  result  is,  that  von  have  the  other  half 
of  Uganda's  trouble  before  you.  But 
most  new  births  are  attended  with  griev- 
ous throes,  and  we  certainly  don't  find  an 
exception  here.  All  that  is  needed  is 
time,  and  a  determination  to  uphold  men 
like  Gordon  and  Lngard  till  the  transition 
is  accomplished.  There  is  the  savage's 
infatuation  for  being  ruled  by  a  strong 
hand.  Well,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  merciful,  turn  it  to  good  account. 
Place  a  strong  but  kind  hand  over  him  ; 
Introduce  just  laws,  and  rigorously  enforce 
them.  Substitute  upright  judgment  for 
the  witch-doctor  and  the  executioner's 
ever-gleaming  chopper,  and  you  may  rest 
well  assuied  that  England — represented 
either  by  the  chartered  Company  or  the 
individual — has  been  true  to  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  her  as  a  regenerative  leaven. 

Respecting  this  awful  phenomenon — 
for  the  African's  worship  of  tyranny 
amounts  to  this — one  has  not  mentioned 
the  traffic  in  human  beings,  which,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  white  man, 
would  not  know  a  broken  link  betweei^ 
**  the  Cape  and  Cairo.'* 

Projected  either  by  the  subscription  list 
of  the  Missionary  Society  or  the  discipline^ 
of  the  Jesuit  College,  the  missionary  drops 
down  into  this  state  of  things  ! 

Take  the  first  type  of  evangelist :  his^ 
perplexity  is  profound.  All  the  horrors 
of  a  slave-raid  are  upon  him.  Villages  are 
burning  around  him,  women  and  children^ 
are  sorted  out  from  amid  the  carcasses  of 
their  husbands  and  fathers.  What  life  is 
left  in  them  is  worth  so  many  dollars  ou 
the  coast.  Poor  crouching  waifs  and 
strays  creep  to  him  as  he  tosses  on  his  bed 
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in  his  first  fever.  Tbcj  tell  hiro  that  their 
enemies  dread  him,  and  if  be  will  only 
rally  them,  their  destroyers  will  decamp. 
They  add  this — and  he  fe^ls  it  to  be 
rather  an  awkward  argument — viz.,  that 
at  this  rate  be  will  soon  bo  without  any 
Qne  to  teach  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  be 
will  but  ensure  to  them  the  peace  which  it 
is  in  his  power  to  bring  about,  they  will 
only  be  too  glad  to  listen  to  the  rest  of 
his  story  about  good- will  toward  men. 

In  a  can't-stand-this-sort-of-thing  way, 
with  British  blood  up,  quinine,  rifie  and 
all,  it  is  ^^  hands  of!''  the  next  moment 
with  the  slave-dealer.  Then  the  land  has 
peace  so  long  as  your  muscular  Christian 
is  there.  But  the  grave  censure  comes 
from  home,  where  the  elect  are  scandal- 
ized. His  recall  is  delicately  arranged, 
and  darkness  comes  down  once  more  upon 
the  land.  The  above  is  drawn  pretty 
much  upon  the  lines  of  a  real  episode  in 
African  missionary  life. 

In  rather  a  different  form  the  same  diffi- 
culty has  cropped  up  in  Uganda.  It  is 
not  always  that  missionaries  can  sever 
themselves  entirely  from  political  sur- 
roundings in  Africa.  It  is  not  always 
right  to  stand  aside  and  hold  the  tongue 
when  blood  flows  like  water,  and  the  wail 
of  the  about- to-be-slaughtered  is  in  the  air 
day  and  night.  The  position  of  the  mis- 
sionary in  Africa  is  totally  different  from 
what  it  is  in  India  and  China  for  instance  ; 
but  folks  won't  see  it  in  that  light.  The 
consequence  is  .that  men  on  the  spot  are 
apt  to  devise  special  means  to  meet  special 
needs,  and  my  own  hope  is  that  this  com- 
mon-seuse  view  will  yet  prevail,  and  lead 
to  practical  treatment  of  a  more  definite 
kind.  I  may  add  that  tliis  hope  first  took 
root  in  an  African  slave-preserve,  and  not 
in  an  English  arm  chair. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  suggested  that 
in  those  parts  of  Africa  which  were  har- 
ried by  such  barbarities,  it  were  better  to 
raise  up  civilizing  centres.  The  exact 
idea  was  this.  Erect  walls  round  a  vil- 
lage, and  make  it  impregnable  to  savage 
warfare.  Place  missionaries  there,  and 
add  to  them  a  staff  of  laymen,  to  guaran- 
tee to  all  comers  peace  and  security  in  re- 
turn for  obedience  to  set  rules  connected 
with  order  and  sanitation — *'  cities  of 
refuge,"  in  fact.  Now  the  French  have 
subsequently  done  this  on  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, and  far  be  it  from  me  to  condemn 
such  a  method  of  protecting  life  in  the 


midst  of  tribes  scattered  and  peeled  by 
the  slave-trade.  But  there  is  a  heavy  in- 
dictment against  the  French  Fathers — not 
only  with  respect  to  their  establishment  on 
the  shores  of  Tanganyika,  but  also  in  tho 
land  particularly  under  observation. 

As  it  will  eventually  come  prominently 
to  the  front,  it  is  as  well  to  state  the  case 
as  it  lies  against  the  Jesuits.  They  are  in 
a  word  encouraging  the  slave-trade  to  a 
vast  extent.  It  was  reported  years  ago 
from  Zanzibar  that  not  only  were  the 
Jesuits  large  buyers  of  boys  whom  the 
slave-traders  brought  to  them  to  sell,  but 
this  was  followed  up  by  an  appeal  from 
Africa  for  funds  to  carry  out  these  opera- 
tions. They  had  been  hitherto  **  angling," 
as  it  were  (to  put  it  their  way)  ;  only  give 
them  money  sufficient,  and  they  would 
sweep  converts  in*  with  tho  **  net." 

The  reader  will  at  onc^  see  the  extreme 
danger  of  this  proceeding.  Once  establish 
a  ready-money  mart  for  young  slaves  in 
lands  infested  by  men  like  Tippootippoo 
and  the  fiends  over  whom  he  holds  more 
or  less  sway,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  demands  of  the  Jesuits  will  be 
promptly  met. 

Once  purchased  and  placed,  for  exam- 
ple, under  the  strong  wing  of  a  Captain 
Joubert  on  Tanganyika — once  baptized, 
clothed,  fed,  and  instructed  within  the 
walls  of  the  fort  by  the  White  Fathers, 
the  child  is  no  doubt  in  better  plight  than 
when  the  probability  hung  over  it  of  being 
devoured  by  Manyuema  cannibals  in  the 
interior,  or  beinff  smuggled  out  to  Zanzi- 
bar or  Pemba.  But  this  is  only  one  and 
the  favorable  side  of  the  question.  To 
pass  to  the  other,  we  have  to  witness  the 
scenes  which  are  inseparable  from  the  col- 
lection of  these  children.  The  boy  is  safe, 
because  he  has  been  worth,  and  has  actu- 
ally fetched,  say,  10  dollars.  But  his  fa- 
ther has  been  shot  down  with  a  rifle 
because  he  drew  an  arrow  to  try  and  re- 
tain his  child  ;  and  his  village  is  burned 
as  a  matter  of  course — pour  encourager  lea 
autres — when  next  they  dare  to  put  in 
their  say  against  the  slave-traders'  methods 
of  collecting  for  the  White  Fathers'  mar- 
ket! 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  was  quick  to  see  this 
amazing  danger  when  it* was  pointed  out  to 
him  by  tho  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Committee — among  whose  mem- 
bers, by  the  by,  the  late  Cardinal  Manning 
sat  at  the  time« 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  ad« 
dress  given  in  Saint  Salpice  before  the 
Conference  upon  African  Slave-Trade  by 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  in  1888  :— 

''  Bat  what  are  the  practical  means,  my  very 
dear  brethren,  by  which  to  oorabnt  African 
slavery  ?  The  first — but  it  woald  remain  in- 
sufficient because  it,  by  itself,  could  not  save 
so  many  millions  of  human  beings — is  charity. 
It  incurs  among  others  one  peril.  To  attempt 
to  buy  back  all  the  slaves,  and  to  announce 
the  intention  of  so  doing,  would  be  to  kindle 
fresh  greed  in  the  agents,  and  would  induce 
them  to  multiply  their  captures.  But  if  one 
cannot  and  must  not  go  to  such  lengths  as 
these,  and  if,  as  we  shall  see,  Leo  XIII.  signi- 
fies to  us  a  more  efficacious  remedy,  who 
should  say  that  a  missionary,  finding  on  his 
path  one  of  these  unhappy  creatures,  ougLt 
not  to  endeavor  to  relieve  his  sufferings,  as 
did  the  Samaritan  in  the  Gospel,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  release  him  from  his  sad  lot  by  paying 
his  ransom  ?'  ** 

As  events  develop,  one  is  very  mnch  in* 
clined  to  suspect  that  these  **  netted" 
converts  will  suddenly  appear  as  French 
subjects  ;  and  then  we  shall  have  work  in- 
deed for  international  jurists,  and  those 
political  landscape-gardeners  who  have  so 
prettily  arranged  spheres  of  influence  in 
Africa,  with  plots  on  which  some  uocom* 
monly  thorny  plants  are  sure  to  grow  as  a 
fifpt  crop,  and  particularly  near  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza.  The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  **  Times"  reports,  on  the  3d  of 
June,  that  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
P^res  Blancs  expresses  a  belief  *'  that 
about  200  young  slaves  who  had  been  re- 
purckaaed  have  been  seized  (in  Uganda) 
by  the  **  Protestants,"  and  that  one  of 
them  had  been  killed."  The  word  which 
is  italicized  bears  its  own  significance  in 
this  connection. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment,  it  would  be 

*  '  *  Mais  quels  sont,  mes  tr^  chers  f r^res,  les 
moyens  pratiques  de  combattre  Tesclavage 
afrioain  ?  Le  premier,  mais  il  restera  iusuffi- 
sant,  parce  qu'il  ne  pent  sauver  k  lui  seul  tant 
de  millions  de  creatures  humaines:  c'est  la 
chants,  n  renferme  d'ailleurs  un  peril.  Ten- 
ter de  raehetertous  les  esclaves  et  enannoncer 
rintention,  serait  allumer  des  cupidit^s  nou- 
velles  chez  les  exploiteurs  et  les  porter  k  mul- 
tiplier leurs  captures.  Mais  si  Ton  ne  pent 
ni  ne  doit  aller  jnsque  la  et  si  Leon  XIII. 
nous  signale,  oomme  nous  le  verrons,  un  re- 
mMe  plus  efficace,  que  pourrait  dire  qu'un  mis- 
sionaire  trouvant  sur  son  chemin  quelqu'une 
de  ces  malheureuses  cr^tures,  ne  doive  pas, 
comme  le  Samaritain  de  I'Evangile,  chercher 
k  soulager  ses  souff ranees,  et,  s'il  le  pent,  k  la 
sonstraire  k  son  triste  sort  en  payant  sa  ran- 
9on  r 
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most  unfair  to  favor  an  idea  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  hit  upon  the  only 
means  of  Christianizing  Afi leans  in  their 
slavery- distracted  wilds  by  introducing  a 
system  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  quite 
apart  from  the  detestable  elave-bujing 
transaction  alluded  to :  this  is  far  from 
the  case. 

Roughly  setting  it  out  as  a  thirty  years' 
trial,  the  various  working  plans  of  the 
different  Missionary  Societies  may  be  fair- 
ly judged  by  results.  We  will  group  them 
thus.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  can 
point  to  a  work  in  Uganda  in  which 
clergy,  medical  men,  and  mechanics  have 
worked  side  by  side.  No  man,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  lias  produced  such  an  effect 
as  Mr.  Mackay  during  the  career  of  the 
Society  in  Uganda.  But  it  was  his  ambi- 
dextrous nature,  in  conjunction  with  his 
devotion,  which  raised  him  to  be  the  in* 
strument  he  was  in  God's  hands  to  weld 
such  a  faith  to  the  souls  of  the  Waganda 
that,  when  the  stress  came,  not  a  link 
gave  way.  How  his  converts  submitted 
to  martyrdom  under  the  bloodthirsty  hand 
of  that  very  fiend  MVanga  (the  present 
puppet  of  the  Jesuits)  is  a  tale  which  takes 
us  straight  back  to  the  earliest  persecu- 
tions of  Christ's  Church,  if  we  wish  to 
match  it  in  its  details  of  cruelty  on  the 
one  hand  and  stanchness  on  the  other. 

And  the  Romanists  have  produced  a 
great  impression.  We  glean  from  Mrs. 
Moir's  account  of  Tanganyika  doings  that 
'*  the  priests  do  not  teach  many  of  the 
natives  to  read,  but  rather  encourage  them 
in  industrial  occupations.  One  station  has 
1000  church-goers.  Two  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries said,  *  Don't  be  surprised  if  some 
time  you  find  the  whole  shores  of  Tan- 
ganyika Roman  Catholic'  "  But  of 
couise,  the  questionable  means  alluded  to 
above  is  in  full  operation  here. 

When  we  review,  as  next  in  geographi- 
cal order,  the  efforts  of  the  two  Scots 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  Nyassaland,  dif- 
ferent methods  again  meet  the  eye  ;  and 
in  each  case  they  are  crowned  with  glorious 
success.  But  here  accessories  are  wisely 
adapted  to  circumstances.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  evangelists  are  trained  medi- 
cal men,  whose  skill  is  lavishly  available 
among  the  tribes  in  all  directions,  who  are 
thus  doubly  blessed  by  their  presence  and 
very  properly  drawn  nearer  to  the  various 
stations.  So  carefully  have  the  natives 
been  trained,  too,  by  skilled  mechanics, 
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that  the  Rev.  CleineDt  Scott,  of  Blantyre, 
can  point  to  an  edifice  constructed  by  na- 
tives that  might  take  a  high  place  among 
English  churches.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Laws, 
M.D.,  at  Bandaw6,  can  boast  of  a  medi- 
cal practice  enough  to  make  all  Harley 
Street  envious — that  is  to  say,  if  name, 
influence,  fame,  and  thankfulness  be 
greater  desiderata  than  hard  guineas.  The 
Universities'  (Church  of  England)  Mission 
works  in  edifying  harmony  with  these 
men  upon  the  lake  and  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  But  here  teaching  and  preach- 
ing are  alone  relied  upon.  The  quality  of 
the  work  is  all  that  can  possibly  be  de- 
sired ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  influence  of  the  Scots  Missions  in  the 
land  is  what  a  wave  is  to  a  ripple  in  com- 
paiison,  when  one  observes  the  results  of 
many  years'  trial. 

And  this  leads  one  to  remark  that  the 
initial  mistake  of  the  Imperial  British  East 
African  Company  has  been  of  a  cognate 
description.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
successful  Indian  plans  would  serve  very 
well  as  patterns  in  cutting  out  African 
projects.  AfS  wise  would  it  be  to  start  a 
missionary  enterprise  on  the  lines  suggest- 
ed, say,  by  the  head  of  the  Delhi  Mis- 
sion, instead  of  drawing  upon  the  special 
knowledge  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Laws,  who 
in  turn  has  but  elaborated  the  designs  of 
Livingstone  himself — the  wisest  man  who 
ever  entered  the  African  wilderness. 

The  presence  of  Captain  Lugard  and 
his  staS  in  Uganda  is  but  a  corollary  of 
the  work  done  by  British  and  French  mis- 
sionaries. The  diflSculties  which  beset 
them  are  of  the  gravest  order.  As  to  the 
latest  complications  which  have  arisen, 
those  only  who  have  the  Uganda  de- 
spatches in  hand  are  competent  to  treat 
upon  them.  Certain  it  is  that  Lugard's 
letters  are  not  in  the  possession  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  wiitten  1  So  it  is 
left  to  us  to  pick  out  as  much  as  we  can 
from  between  the  lines  of  exultation  which 
meet  the  eye  in  the  baser  sort  of  French 
and  German  newspapers.  That  the  better 
informed  journals  should  enter  a  dignified 
protest  against  the  transparent  accusations 
laid  against  Lugard,  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

A  palpable  attempt  is  being  made  to 
unite  German  and  French  sentiment  against 
this  country.  As  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned in  this  escapade,  I  think  it  is  fair 
•to  infer  that  she  reckons  without  her  host. 


Let  us,  however,  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it.  When  the  scramble  for  East  Africa 
took  place,  it  was  the  fashion  here  to  give 
way  to  unmitigated  abuse  of  Germany  in 
all  her  African  ways.  It  is  not  unnatural 
to  imagine  that  this  must  still  be  rankling 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Grcrmans  in  Africa,  to 
whom  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  if  they 
could  embarrass  British  missionary  enter- 
prise in  Uganda  by  quietly  egging  on 
French  Jesuits.  But  perhaps  a  side-light 
can  be  turned  on  here.  Captain  Lugard 
has  leaned  heavily  on  the  co-opeiation  of 
the  German  officers  at  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  for  assistance  in  stopping  the  trans- 
port of  arms  to  M'wanga  (wno  is  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  French  party),  and  his  reliance 
has  been  heartily  reciprocated.  Germany's 
attitude  toward  the  slave-trade  has  been  of 
the  word-and-a-blow  order.  She  has  done 
enough  already  to  put  us  to  the  blush, 
though  she  has  not  been  as  many  months 
at  it  as  we  have  years.  After  weary  spells 
of  imploring  our  Foreign  Office  to  send  a 
gunboat  to  Lake  Nyassa  (which  is  the 
bull's-eye  of  the  slave-trade  target),  the 
order  has  been  given  for  the  construction 
of  two  vessels,  but  not  till  disaster  after 
disaster  to  our  over- weighted  commissioner 
in  Nyassaland  has  capped  our  importunity. 
Major  Wissmann  will  neveitherless  run  us 
haid  :  his  vessel  may  yet  be  first  in  among 
the  slavers  there.  But  we  will  turn  the 
light  on  still  a  little  stronger,  in  order  to 
show  how  Germany  can  return  good  for 
evil. 

Bishop  Smythies  of  the  Central  African 
Mission  has  just  returned  to  England  from 
that  part  of  the  African  coast  which  was 
most  infested  by  slave-exporters,  but  is 
now  under  the  vigilant  supervision  of 
Baron  von  Soden.  The  following  para- 
graph is  taken  from  a  speech  of  his  re- 
ported in  the  **  Church  Times  "  of  June 
10th.     The  Bishop  said  that  formerly 

**  he  had  very  great  fears,  beoause  the  Ger- 
mans and  their  policy  were  qaite  unknown  to 
them  when  the  Germans  first  oame  into  the 
oonntry,  and  he  thoaght  it  was  nndeniable 
that  the  company  first  settling  there  made 
many  mistakes.  Bat  he  shoold  like  to  say — 
and  he  wished  it  made  known  as  widely  as 
possible — that  since  the  German  Government 
had  taken  Ohitangali  under  its  supervision, 
that,  on  the  whole,  great  benefit  had  aocmed 
to  the  country  ;  and  they  could  not  speak  too 
warmly  of  the  kindness  they  had  received 
from  German  influence.  '  Always,'  continued 
the  Bishop, '  when  I  have  gone  to  the  coast,  I 
have  been  hospitably  entertained,  without  any 
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eipense,  on  eyery  oooasion,  by  the  officials  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  GoTemment  there. 
Baron  von  Soden  (to  show  the  kindness  and 
confidence  which  are  shown  ns),  though  he 
had  made  a  law  that  no  one  who  flew  a  flag 
should  fly  it  oyer  the  German  flag,  said  to  Mr. 
Woodward,  at  Magila,  "  You  may  fly  any  flag 
you  wish— the  British,  if  you  like.  '*  We  have 
no  wish  to  do  it,  but  it  shows  the  kindness 
we  receive.  We  should  probably  have  hoisted 
one  of  the  mission  flags,  with  a  cross  in  the 
centre,  to  show  a  place  and  time  of  worship. 
I  had  to  write  to  him  on  a  certain  report  about 
cruelty.  He  might  have  considered  (it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  anything  to  do  with  him^ 
that  I  was  a  meddling  ecclesiastic,  and  tumea 
a  deaf  ear.  He  wrote  a  sympathetic  letter, 
saying  he  made  all  inquiry,  and,  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  what  was  believed,  he  sympa- 
thized entirely  with  my  indignation  at  such  a 
course  of  action.  Then  at  Newala  (under  Mr. 
Mercer)  there  was  great  trouble.  There  was  a 
famine  generally  spread  over  the  country  ; 
and,  driven  partly,  no  doubt,  by  famine,  one 
savage  tribe  had  taken  to  cutting  off  the 
hands  and  committing  other  outrages  on  peo< 
pie  who  came  down  there.  Some,  indeed, 
were  murdered,  and  some  carried  into  slavery. 
The  people  wanted  another  tribe  to  help 
them  ;  but  he  wisely  wrote  to  the  German 
Governor,  who  came  up  with  some  Soudanese 
soldiers  and  called  the  chiefs  together,  and 
got  them  to  send  back  people  who  had  been 
captured  ;  and  he  returned  to  the  coast  (hav- 
ing pacified  the  country),  and  no  one  could 
siay  anything  had  been  done  which  was  wrong 
by  a  single  soldier,  or  that  they  had  not  paid 
full  price  for  their  food.  Baron  von  Soden 
has  treated  us  with  the  greatest  confidence  in 
every  way.  I  assured  him  that  when  I  had  an 
opportunity  it  was  with  pleasure,  real  pleas- 
ure, that  I  should  tell  my  fellow  oounti^men 
of  the  kindness  we  received  from  him,  and 
from  the  ofilcials  of  his  Biajesty's  Govern- 
ment in  East  Africa.  I  have  never  before 
heard  an  ofllcial  say  to  me  what  the  chief  offi. 
oer  at  Lindi  said  to  me  the  other  day.  He 
said  :  "  In  the  last  resort,  if  ahy  slave  refuses 
to  go  back  to  his  master,  it  is  against  my  con- 
science to  compel  him  to  go  back  into  slavery.* ' 
That  is  the  firat  time  I  have  heard  such  lan- 
guage on  the  part  of  officials.  I  don't  say  all 
German  officials  would  take  the  same  line,  but 
we  have  got  so  far  as  this  —no  Arab  is  allowed 
to  corporally  punish  his  slave.  He  has  to 
bring  him  before  the  German  official,  and  if 
he  has  to  be  punished,  he  punishes  him.  I 
hear  that  seventeen  Arabs  have  been  hung  for 
holding  a  slave-market.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
were  treated  with  patience,  and  it  is  a  case 
of — "  As  thy  sword  has  made  women  childless, 
so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among  wom- 
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Contrast  this  with  a  transaction  which 
took  placo  at  Zanzibar  in  August,  1890, 
when  on  the  Ist  of  tbe  month  our  Govern- 
ment gave  all  slaves  a  chance  of  handing 
their  masters  a  set  pi  ice  and  purchasing 
their   freedom,  and    then    cancelled   the 


proclamation  secretly  a  fortnight  after* 
ward,  in  deference  to  the  requirements  of 
an  official's  nervous  system  !  At  tbe  pres- 
ent moment  a  slavo  stands  a  far  better 
chance  of  freedom  at  Lindi,  which  has 
only  recently  been  acquired  by  Germany, 
than  he  does  in  islands  which  we  have 
given  Heligoland  for,  to  bring  them  under 
our  immediate  control  ! 

However  I  have  shown  quite  enough  evi- 
dence of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  Germany 
to  lead  one  to  believe  that  if  we  for  our 
part  are  actually  in  earnest  in  quelling  tbe 
barbarity  of  Uganda,  we  shall  have  in  our 
ally  one  whose  good  wishes  will  go  with 
us,  even  if  no  better  aid  is  forthcoming, 
and  who  certainly  wou*t  coquette  with  the 
French  on  the  spot. 

But  the  dilemma  must  not  be  watered 
down.  Urged  on  by  the  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company,  Lu^rd  found  in 
Uganda  just  that  sphere  which  called  out 
his  greatest  qualities — and  these  are  of  no 
mean  order.  Trained  in  Burmese,  Afghan, 
and  Soudanese  campaigns  (which  gained 
for  him  the  Distinguished  Service  Order) 
be  qualified  himself  for  African  work  by 
defending  some  of  the  harassed  tribes  at 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  against  the 
Arab  slave- traders.  He  has  barely  recov* 
ered  from  the  severe  wounds  which  he  re- 
ceived in  a  campaign  that  had  nothing  for 
him  in  the  way  of  notice  or  glory,  but  only 
sheer  hard  fighting,*in  which  a  ball  passed 
through  both  arms  and  his  chest  while  he 
was  storming  a  stockade.  Once  in  Ugan- 
da, on  behalf  of  the  Company,  he  made 
treaties  of  the  most  important  nature  with 
M'wanga.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
**  Protestants"  were  actually  in  two  camps, 
and  it  took  uncommon  nerve  and  tact  to 
keep  them  from  each  other's  throats.  As 
far  as  any  professions  from  such  a  creature 
can  be  relied  upon,  the  king  was  attached 
to  the  Romanists.  As  a  specimen  of 
what. took  place  in  this  highly  charged  at- 
mosphere, let  us  insert  a  few  lines  from 
Blue-book  No.  4,  Africa,  1892,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  ^*  Times"  of  June  dd.  Lu- 
gard  says  : — 

'*  Next  morning,  early,  I  found  the  whole 
country  under  arms  for  war.  Masses  of  armed 
men  were  pouring  in  in  every  direction  and 
preparing  for  battle,  being  drawn  up  on  op- 
posite hills.  I  called  the  principal  chiefs  (my 
friends),  and  hastily  falling  in,  tne  Soudanese 
I  sent  to  the  king's  hill,  dose  to  Kampala, 
with  the  Maxim,  and  took  up  a  position  there 
with   Captain  Williams.    At  my  orders  the 
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chiefs  sent  meBsengors  to  the  varioas  parties 
to  disperse,  and  I  said  I  would  open  fire  on 
any  mass  of  men,  no  matter  of  what  party, 
who  refused  to  disperse.  The 'Catholics  were 
very  obstinate,  and  all  the  inflaence  of  their 
chiefs,  who  did  their  ntmost,  and  remained 
with  me  themselves  while  they  sent  messen- 
gers to  disperse  the  crowds,  conld  barely  dis- 
perse them  ;  finally,  the  Soudanese  with 
fixed  bayonets  on  the  knee,  and  the  Maxim 
ready  for  action,  helped  to  persuade  them, 
and  the  danger  was  averted  without  a  shot. 
Had  the  war  broken  out,  the  result  would 
have  been  terrible  ;  not  a  drop  •of  rain  had 
fallen  for  two  months  ;  every  house  would 
have  been  burned,  and  the  Mohammedans 
had  been  daily  reported  as  raiding  closer  and 
closer  in  very  great  force,  and  would  have 
been  in  Mengo  in  two  days.  The  king  ap- 
peared really  grateful,  and  announced  in  bvrza 
that  he  had  never  fully  believed  in  our  im- 
partiality and  professions  till  now,  but  now 
ne  was  completely  convinced  that  we  had 
come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  peace 
and  order  to  his  countiy." 

It  was  a  masterpiece  of  tactics  when 
Lugard  drew  oH  these  factions  to  make 
common  cause  against  the  forces  of  the 
old  tribal  enemy,  Kabr^ga,  who  had  in- 
spired some  hordes  of  Arabs  to  usurp  a 
portion  of  Uganda.  For  once  the  na- 
tives seemed  under  control.  Setting  oat 
in  April  of  last  year,  Lugard  left  Mr.  de 
Winton  and  a  handful  of  men  to  bold  the 
fortified  position  of  Kampala  (which  com- 
manda  the  capital^  Mengo)  during  his  ab- 
sence. The  expedition  numbered  some 
15,000  men,  armed  with  nearly  5000  rifles 
and  guns.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  enemy 
was  at  first  fain  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
by  Lugard,  and  to  give  up  the  Sultan,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  usurpers.  The 
terms  were  eventually  refused,  and  this  led 
to  a  pitched  battle,  after  a  river  had  been 
crossed  (by  strategy),  upon  which  the 
Moslems  mainly  reckoned  for  safety.  The 
loss  was  great  on  both  sides,  but  victory 
remained  with  Lugard's  troops,  who,  but 
for  an  outbreak  of  smallpox,  and  the  mis- 
ery incurred  by  marching  at  the  height  of 
the  rainy  season,  would  have  been  .led 
against  Kabr^ga  himself.  Lugard  re- 
stored all  prisoners  to  their  own  side,  and 
Dr.  Macpherson  spared  no  pains  to  show 
that,  when  the  battle  was  over,  his  skill 
was  available  for  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Still  acting  as  a  British  officer  and  the 
agent  of  the  chartered  Company,  he  en- 
tered into  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, with  N'tali,  King  of  Ankoli.  In  ex- 
change for  a  flag  of  the  Company,  and  a 
promise  of  friendship  and  protection,  the 


king,  for  his  part,  promised  to  stop  the 
importation  of  gunpowder  from  the  south 
and  north  into  Biitish  territory  by  all 
means  in  his  power. 

And  here  is  just  where  it  seems  to  one 
that  the  position,  not  only  of  this  coun- 
try, but  the  I.B.E.A.  Company,  in  par- 
ticular, is  most  unsatisfactory — to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Hitheito,  the  public  have  read 
the  case  thus  :  with  a  charter  from  the 
British  Government  in  hand,  the  Com- 
pany has  deputed  its  officers  to  make 
treaties,  and  generally  to  enter  into,  and 
take  part  in,  the  intricacies  of  native 
politics,  in  which  their  good  name  and 
fame  are  pledged  up  to  the  hilt  as  signa- 
tories to  various  undertakings.  How  then, 
one  asks,  can  the  charter-holding  Com- 
pany back  out  of  engagements  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  in  which  co-signatories  have 
incurred  vital  responsibilities  by  sticking 
faithfully  to  their  part  of  the  baigaiu  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  such  power- 
ful chiefs  as  M'wanga  and  N'tali  of  An- 
koli :  there  must  be  numerous  petty  chiefs 
living  under  the  belief  that  they  have  the 
protecting  wing  of  the  Company  over 
them.  Treaties  have  been  submitted  to 
them  ;  the  contents  have  been  explained. 
Chief  after  chief  has  daubed  paper 
with  an  inky  floger^  and  for  augbt  we 
know  has  loyally  cariied  out  his  part  of 
the  compact. 

But  here  is  just  the  grave  point.  He 
who  is  on  Lugard  *8  side  is,  ipgo  facto^ 
against  a  whole  posse  of  ruffians,  who  will 
whet  every  spear  and  knife  in  their  pos- 
session for  revenge  if  Lugard  forsakes 
him.  Surely  it  is  of  the  essence  of  honor 
to  prevent  this.  It  is  doubly  a  duty  when 
we  are  dealing  with  savages  before  whose 
eyes  paper  riever  lay,  before  we  took  it  to 
them.  To  some  of  us  the  disgusting  cere- 
mony of  blood-brotherhood  (which  is  in- 
evitably pictured  for  us  in  every  book  of 
African  travels)  is  a  questionable  proceed- 
ing upon  the  part  of  an  English  gentle- 
man. But  it  puts  the  traveller  through. 
The  savage  haw  signed  the  bond  and  kecp:^ 
to  it,  even  though  the  white  man  is  entire- 
ly in  his  power.  Now  we  of  the  charter- 
age  reverse  this.  For  us  it  it  paper,  ink, 
and  seal,  with  a  surrounding  of  Winches- 
ters and  a  sprinkling  of  Maxims.  Take 
MVanga's  case.  If  he  turns  to  his  Arab 
courtiers,  they  will  impress  upon  him  the 
significance  of  what  he  has  done.  Their 
own  belief  in  signed  paper  is  prodigious, 
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and,  trnlb  to  tell,  sometimes  advantageoas. 
Oiptain  CaraeroD  drew  bills  upon  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  light  across 
Africa.  He  happened  to  hit  upon  a  drift 
of  Arabs,  and  they  gave  him  what  he  so 
sorely  needed  in  exchange  for  drafts,  with- 
out demur.  All  this  wants  thinking  ont 
by  the  people  of  this  country  before  the 
cry^  "  abandon  Uganda"  goes  forth.  It 
will  be  too  bad  if  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
document  issued  by  an  Imperial  Chartered 
Company  as  a  treaty,  is,  after  all,  incom- 
parably inferior  to  the  leg-scratching  and 
blood-licking  arrangement  which  binds 
man  to  roan  in  honest  compact  in  the  jun- 
gle village.* 

One  has  brushed  aside  the  accusations 
of  the  French  Jesuits.  If  he  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  so,  their  proverbial  as- 
tuteness is  not  particularly  to  the  front. 
It  would  be  offensive  to  Captain  Lugard, 
when  his  back  is  turned,  were  his  fiiends 
to  meet  these  foolish  stories  with  a  parade 
of  his  personal  merits.  But  this  may  be 
carried  too  far  as  a  sentiment.  Privileged 
to  have  known  Gordon  as  few  knew  him, 
and  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Lugard,  it 
has  been  at  times  almost  an  amusement  to 
me  to  note  how  strongly  the  two  men  pos- 
sessed some — but  by  no  means  all — char- 
acteristics in  common.  There  is  the  same 
busy  brain  over  details  ;  the  identical  con- 
tempt of  adulation,  fuse,  and  show  ;  the 
evident  caged* up  feeling  at  home  ;  the 
equal  long  breath  of  relief  with  a  great  en- 
terprise ahead.  For  the  rest,  one  must 
ask  the  reader  to  take  it  on  trust  that  of 
all  the  impossible  men  in  this  wide,  wide 
world  for  Jesuit  or  "  Protestant'"  to  try 
and  inveigle  or  wheedle  over  to  his  par- 
ticular side,  Lugard,  as  a  very  Gallio,  with 
a  military  commissioner's  rdle  in  hand^ 
would  be  the  particular  one. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  within 
the  next  month  poor  Uganda  will  find  it- 
self famous,  or  infamous,  just  as  it  suits  one 
party  or  the  other  to  deal  with  its  history. 

But  even  here  some  may  take  the 
trouble  to  get  at  facts  before  they  speak 
by  reading  the  most  handy  books  on  the 
subject.     To  such  let  the  *'  Life  of  Mac- 

*  By  the  Chartered  Company's  Act  of  inoor- 

g oration  every  treaty  has  to  be  submitted  to 
er  Biajesty's  Government  for  approval.  No 
lees  than  seventy-six  treaties,  in  which  British 
protection  is  distinctly  assumed,  have  already 
received  the  Foreign  Office  imprimatar,  and 
th€ire  is  no  denying  the  liability  assumed. 
See  Blue-book,  Africa,  No.  4, 1892,  presented 
to  Parliament  May,  1892.— H.  W. 


kay"  and  the  **  Story  of  Uganda"  be 
recommended.  No  one  can  despair  of 
such  a  people,  when  they  see  the  '*  good 
seed  of  the  Church"  which  the  Baganda 
martyrs  have  sown  in  their  own  blood. 

The  one  thing  needful  is  a  railway  to 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake. 

After  weary  years  in  the  Lower  Soudan, 
General  Gordon  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  in  developing  the  Equatorial  Prov- 
inces the  Nile  must  prove  useless.  His 
idea  was  to  reach  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
from  the  east  coast ;  and  it  was  he  who 
first  called  the  attention  of  the  principal 
movers  in  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company  to  the  feasibility  of  thus  reach- 
ing the  very  heart  of  the  continent. 

At  any  moment  we  may  hear  from  the 
engineers,  whom  Lord  Salisbury  has 
equipped,  where  the  real  difficulty  lies. 
We  know  that  to  within  100  miles  of  the 
lake  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  line 
being  laid  quickly  and  cheaply.  But  then 
comes  a  mountainous  barrier  which  is 
being  carefully  examined.  It  is  mere 
guess-work  to  say  that  nature  has  or  has 
not  left  a  gap  in  it. 

With  money  almost  unlendable,  a  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  upon  a  moderate  sum, 
and  at  a  moderate  rate,  would  hardly  pro- 
voke  serious  criticism,  now  that  the  pre- 
liminary survey  for  the  Mombasa  railway 
has  enabled  many  to  blare  to  their  hearts' 
content.  From  the  latest  utterances  in 
Parliament,  and  on  the  eve  of  dissolution, 
it  is  plain  enough  that  her  Majesty's  pres- 
ent Government  have  a  firm  conviction  as 
to  what  is  due  to  Africa,  and  to  Uganda 
in  particular.  Withdrawal  finds  no  place 
in  their  resolve. 

Our  own  exeitions  in  Great  Britain  date 
very  far  back  in  this  century.  Befoie  it 
closes,  our  allies  are  coming  up  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us  in  a  common  advance 
against  the  barbarism  which  is  out  of  date 
in  this  world  now.  However,  be  this  as 
it  may,  that  man  will  be  venturesome  who 
raises  an  outcry  sufficient  to  compel  any 
Government  to  withdraw  Captain  Lugard 
and  his  fellow-officers  from  their  present 
task.  History  has  an  ugly  way  of  repeat- 
ing itself  in  Africa.  The  grave  within  it, 
which  already  contains  so  many  reputa- 
tions, still  lies  open  with  room  for  more. 
A  train  of  circumstances  is  already  laid, 
which,  with  one  touch  of  vexatious  folly, 
might  instantly  lead  to  a  disaster — not  so 
very  different  to  that  which  occurred  in 
Khartoum. — Blackwood^ s  Magazine. 
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"THE    LITTLE    NAPOLEON    OF    CABIBOU." 


A  STRANGER  from  New  York  City  first 
christened  Judge  Woods  ''The  Little 
Napoleon  of  Caribou."  As  every  man  in 
the  crowd  had  a  mine  for  sale,  no  one 
questioned  the  visitor's  right  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  and  when  he  followed  up  the 
remark  by  saying  "  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
tween drinks,"  we  accepted  his  invitation 
and  unanimously  voted  him  a  high  author- 
ity on  the  personal  appearance  of  Napo- 
leon— later  in  the  day  the  entire  camp  ac- 
cepted the  name  as  singularly  appropriate. 
The  mild,  harmless  face  of  Judge  Woods, 
showing  in  every  line  a  decided  antipathy 
to  killing  anything,  could  not  but  suggest 
to  our  minds  the  little  General  famous  for 
killing  everything.  So  he  was  christened 
Napoleon  ;  he  reminded  us  of  that  singu- 
lar man  in  the  same  way  Murdock,  the 
biggest  liar  in  Caribou,  reminded  us  of 
George  Washington,  **  he  was  so  entirely 
different. " 

I  think  the  Judge  took  kindly  to  his 
new  title,  for  in  a  short  time  the  walls  of 
his  cabin  blossomed  with  pictures  of  the 
great  General,  and  he  fell  into  the  habit 
of  walking  around  the  camp  with  arms 
clasped  behind  his  back  and  head  bent  for- 
ward as  if  he  was  burdened  with  great  cares 
of  the  State.  Entering  his  cabin  with- 
out knocking  one  morning,  I  found  him 
standing  before  a  looking-glass  trying  to 
counterfeit  Napoleon's  position,  as  shown 
in  one  of  the  pictures  on  the  wall.  Glanc- 
ing at  the  picture,  then  at  his  own  reflec- 
tion, he  burst  out  in  his  rough  fashion, 
'*  Hang  me  if  I  don't  think  that  New  York 
man  was  right ;"  drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  length,  he  went  on,  '*  But  I  m  a 
bigger  man  than  Napole6n — a  bigger 
man."  I  did  not  contradict  him  ;  no 
one  in  the  camp  ever  contradicted  the 
Judge  ;  we  all  loved  him  too  much  ;  loved 
him  in  Bpitc  of  his  peculiarities  ;  perhaps 
on  account  of  them. 

Judge  Woods  was  a  privileged  character 
in  the  little  mining  camp  of  Caribou  ; 
nearly  every  one  had  commenced  by  laugh- 
ing at  him,  all.  I  believe,  ended  by  loving 
him,  and  in  1874,  when  the  camp  was  at 
its  best,  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  our 
social  and  political  life.  Lazy  and  good- 
humored,  possessing  a  happy  faculty  of 
parrying  angry  words  with  some  harmless 
joke,  he  slowly  made  his  influence  felt  and 


power  recognized  by  even  the  roughest 
class  of  miners  in  Caribou.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  settled  purpose,  no  special  ob- 
ject in  life.  He  did  nothing,  was  noth- 
ing ;  but  day  by  day  be  grew  more  closely 
into  the  life  of  the  place.  No  event  was 
complete  without  him,  and  the  appearance 
of  his  round  jolly  face  in  any  gathering 
was  always  the  signal  for  a  fusion  of 
cliques  and  a  good  time  all  round.  Every 
one  in  Caribou  knew  his  history,  who  he 
was,  where  he  came  from,  why  he  was 
here.  You  were  sure  to  have  this  infor- 
mation fired  at  you  by  the  Judge  the  first 
time  vou  made  his  acquaintance. 
"  "  Yes,  by  Gad,"  he  would  begin.  "  I 
have  known  life — life,  sir,  I  repeat — life 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  cultured  Eastern 
States.  1  have  had  my  fling.  Gad,  boy, 
it  was  a  royal  fling  too.  Wine,  you  bet ; 
woman,  1  should  remark  ;  gamble,  why 
you  benighted  tender  foot,  they  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  gamble  out 
here  ;  in  our  game  of  poker  we  played  for 
stakes  worth  winning  ;  if  a  man  threw  the 
banker  a  $50  bill,  he  got  one  white  chip, 
only  half  an  antee  ;"  and  here  the  Judge 
would  stop  and  wag  his  large,  head  from 
side  to  side,  until  it  seemed  the  old-fash- 
ioned crush  opera-hat  he  spotted  would 
fall  to  the  ground  ;  across  his  face  all  the 
while  played  a  smile  of  happy  superiority. 
Busy  with  the  memory  of  old  dissipations, 
he  would  forget  your  presence,  and,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  whistle  softly  some 
air  linked  in  his  mind  with  other  days  ; 
coming  back  to  the  present,  he  would  con- 
tinue his  story.  *'  The  old  man  cut  up 
rough  at  last ;  my  governor,  you  see,  was 
a  high  oflicer  in  the  church,  and  didn't 
exactly  cotton  to  my  larks.  One  morning 
he  called  me  to  his  study  ;  I  did  nut  like 
his  looks  ;  I  knew  there  was  trouble  com- 
ing. 'Billy,'  said  he — Billy  Woods  is 
my  name,  you  know,  I'll  be  thirty-nine  in 
December  ;  don't  look  it,  do  I  ?  well,  I 
am — *  Billy,*  said  the  old  man,  *  you 
have  developed  a  surprising  talent  for  pro- 
fanity. If  this  was  natural  or  hereditary 
I  might  excuse  you,  but  for  generations 
our  family  have  been  leaders  in  religious 
matters.  To  speak  plainly,  William,  you 
raise  too  much  trouble  for  this  small  city  ; 
it  won't  do  ;  you  overstock  the  market. 
I  think  you  had  better  go  West,  where 
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the  people  are  educated  np  to  jour  style. 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  own  a  mine  called 
the  "  Sovereign  People  ;"  it  is  situated 
near  Caribou,  Colorado.  Now  I  want  you 
to  go  out  to  Caribou  and  stay  for  two  years  ; 
I  will  send  you  each  month  two  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  expenses.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  if  you  have  learned  to  behave 

froperly,  you  may  come  home  again,  and 
will  take  you  into  partnership  with  me. ' 
I  tried  to  move  the  old  man,  but  it  was 
no  go.  So  I  came  out  here  five  years  ago 
and  settled  in  that  little  cabin  on  the  side 
of  the  hill ;  the  one  with  a  small  platform 
running  all  along  the  front  of  it.  At  first 
it  went  kind  of  slow,  then  I  began  to  like 
the  boys,  and  they  stopped  calling  me 
*  Tender  Foot.'  In  a  little  while  I  seemed 
to  forget  my  Eastern  home,  and  ceased  to 
long  for  my  old  companions.  The  two 
years  of  my  probation  at  last  came  to  an 
end,  I  was  free  to  go  home  agidn,  but 
home  seemed  right  here,  all  around  me, 
for  I  had  grown  to  love  the  boys  and  the 
camp.  The  very  mountains  that  surround- 
ed the  little  valley  on  all  sides  had  crept 
into  my  heart,  and  I  loved  them  too.  The 
thought  of  opening  my  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing and  looking  out  on  nothing  but  brick 
walls,  of  having  no  bright  '  good  morn- 
ing '  from  Arapaho  Peak  yonder,  made 
me  shrink  with  aversion  from  my  old  life, 
my  old  home — a  life  and  a  home  that 
seemed  mine  no  lunger.  1  decided  not  to 
go  back  East,  but  stay  here  in  Caribou. 
The  old  man  didn't  object,  so  here  you 
find  me  at  the  end  of  five  years,  doing 
nothing,  with  the  peculiar  energy  I  have 
been  famous  for  ever  since  I  carina  to  Colo- 
rado. I  hope  to  stay  here  until  I  die.  If 
I  am  bound  in  the  right  direction,  then 
my  soul  will  be  saved  a  climb  of  over  ten 
thousand  feet ;  and  if  I  have  to  go  down 
below,  the  extra  time  consumed  in  reach- 
ing it  will  be  my  gain." 

This  little  autobiography,  always  inter- 
rupted by  two  or  three  adjournments  to 
the  bar  room,  was  sure  to  end  in  a  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  his  cabin,  sample  his  old 
Rye  whiskey,  and  smoke  a  pipe  of  peace. 

The  Judge's  cabin,  like  its  owner,  had 
its  peculiarities.  It  was  built  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill  ;  the  Judge's  town  lot,  as 
he  put  it,  being  narrow  but  powerful  high. 
While  the  back-door  elbowed  the  sur- 
rounding rocks  with  true  Western  famil- 
iarity, the  front  of  the  hou»e,  perched  on 
a  row  of  pine  timbers,  lifted  its  head  high 


in  air  with  natural  Eastern  reserve  and 
pride  of  position.  The  cabin  contained 
two  rooms,  a  small  bedroom,  and  a  much 
larger  one,  in  which  the  Judge  seemed  to 
live.  Twice  each  week  it  was  used  as  a 
court-room,  the  Judge  being  our  only 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  This  large  room 
was  papered  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  old 
copies  of  illustrated  papers  ;  they  were  in 
all  languages  and  from  all  lands.  An  elk 
head  was  nailed  above  the  fireplace,  and  a 
wonderful  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and 
animals  were  strung  around  the  room, 
filling  completely  the  space  between  the 
point  where  the  papering  ended  and  the 
roof  becan.  An  old-fashioned  church 
pulpit,  discarded  by  the  Methodist  society 
when  they  repaired  their  chapel,  stood  in 
one  comer  of  the  room  for  the  use  of  the 
Judge  on  court  days  ;  a  lot  of  rough  pine 
boards  piled  np  in  a  corner  made  benches 
for  the  jury,  the  witnesses  and  lawyers. 
The  only  evidence  of  luxury  or  suggestion 
of  his  old  home  in  the  East,  was  a  large 
easy-chair  that  always  stood  in  front  of 
the  window,  through  which  could  be  seen 
Arapaho  Peak,  15,000  feet  high.  This 
was  the  Judge's  favorite  corner.  Here  he 
would  sit  by  the  hour  when  the  days  were 
cold  or  stormy,  smoking  his  large  pipe. 
He  always  had  a  book  open  before  nim, 
but  it  was  noticed  he  seldom  turned  the 
leaves,  but  with  eyes  fastened  on  the  snow- 
covered  peak  across  the  valley,  sat  quietly 
dreaming  the  hours  away.  Of  what  he 
thought  or  dreamed,  we,  his  friends  in  the 
camp,  could  not  tell  ;  perhaps  we  could 
not  have  understood  his  thoughts  had  we 
known  them  ;  that  he  loved  the  old  moun- 
tain was  plain  ;  that  he  turned  to  it  a  far 
different  side  of  his  character  from  the 
jolly,  good-tempered  one  known  in  the 
camp,  we  suspected.  Perhaps  his^soirows. 
if  he  had  any,  and  Heaven  knows  we  all 
have  some,  were  told  to  his  cold  and  silent 
friend,  •*  The  Peak." 

Many  an  afternoon  I  have  looked  across 
the  valley  from  my  shaft  to  the  Judge's 
little  cabin,  as  the  sun  went  down^  to  see 
him  bid  it  good  night. 

If  the  day  was  clear,  you  were  sure  to 
see  him  at  this  hour  pacing  up  and  down 
the  narrow  platform  in  front  of  his  cabin, 
every  few  moments  stopping  to  look  across 
the  valley  where  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
rested.  At  last,  striking  an  attitude 
Napoleonic  in  the  extreme,  with  head 
critically  balanced  on  one  side,  he  would 
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stand  and  vatch  the  close  of  the  day. 
Nodding  in  a  familiar  way  to  the  sun  as  it 
dropped  behind  the  mountain,  his  every 
movement  seemed  to  say,  **  Very  well 
done  to-night,  old  boy — very  well  done 
indeed.  I  could  suggest  a  few  improve- 
ments, but  what's  the  good  ?  Every  one 
is  satisfied  with  the  show  as  you  give  it, 
so  don't  change  on  my  account." 

When  the  bright  color  in  the  west  had 
faded,  and  the  stars  began  to  cluster 
around  Arapaho  Peak  and  blossom  far  and 
wide,  he  would  close  his  door  and  come 
slowly  down  the  narrow  path  leading  from 
his  cabin  to  the  Caribou  house,  where  he 
took  all  his  meals. 

The  Caribou  house  was  the  centre  of 
social  life  in  camp  ;  political  conventions, 
balls,  church  meetings,  and  shooting  affairs 
had  each  in  turn  done  some  little  toward 
making  and  keeping  the  house  famous. 
About  twenty  of  us  lived  there  ;  a  dozen 
mure,  sleeping  in  their  own  cabins,  gath- 
ered under  its  roof  three  times  a  day  to 
eat  a  little  and  drink  a  great  deal.  We 
made  a  queer  party,  thirty- two  men  hailing 
from  almost  as  many  different  parts  of  the 
world — stray  bits  of  wreckage  from  all 
round  the  globe-^tranded  at  last  in  this 
out-of-the-way  mining  camp,  nestling  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  the  morning  at  the  breakfast  table, 
when  the  dim  light  filtering  in  through 
dirty  windows  gave  to  face  and  figure  a 
strange  unreal  appearance,  they  were  a 
rough  lot  to  look  upon.  Conversation 
was  limited,  for  each  man  was  busy  with 
thoughts  of  the  day's  chances.  A  poor 
man  now,  to-night  he  might  be  a  million- 
aire, and,  snapping  his  fingers,  turn  his 
back  on  the  camp  forever.  This  possi- 
bility made  our  speech  and  action  quick 
and  nervous,  as  if  begrudging  the  few  mo- 
ments required  to  consume  the  necessary 
amount  of  food.  It  was  at  such  a  time 
and  surrounded  by  such  men  the  Judge 
showed  to  advantage.  Leaning  back  in 
his  chair  in  spite  of  the  rush,  somehow  he 
would  find  time  to  work  in  the  thin  edge 
of  some  good  story.  We  couldn't  but 
stop  a  moment  and  laugh,  and  this  laugh 
seemed  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  let  off  our 
surplus  stock  of  nervous  excitement,  and 
establish  a  good  feeling  all  round  the  table. 
But  if  the  Judge  was  entertaining  at 
breakfast,  he  waxed  positively  brilliant  in 


the  evening.     For  it  was  then  our  life  in 
camp  took  on  its  brightest  side. 

In  the  long  winter  nights  we  all  gath- 
ered around  the  large  fireplace  in  the  bar- 
room  ;  with  chairs  tilted  back,  legs  crossed 
and  hands  clasped  behind  our  heads,  we 
would  sit  and  smoke  while  the  Judge  spun* 
yarns  ;  many  of  them  were  old,  some  were 
poor,  but  somehow  we  never  got  tired  of 
hearing  them.  The  room  was  dimly  light- 
ed ;  outside  the  wind  whistled,  dashing 
the  snow  in  passionate  gusts  against  the 
window-panes.  The  purring  of  the  wood 
fire,  dropping  lower  and  lower  as  the  even- 
ing waned,  the  shadows  above  and  around 
us,  all  seemed  to  draw  our  little  circle 
closer  and  closer  together  ;  and  the  Judge's 
soft  voice  seemed  just  to  fit  in  with  the 
surroundings. 

He  appeared  to  have  such  a  child-like 
belief  in  all  his  old  stock  lies.  I  suppose 
they  had  developed  slowly  from  small, 
perhaps  truthful  beginnings,  right  under 
his  eye  to  their  present  size,  and,  like  a 
father,  he  was  blind  to  weak  points  in 
these  children  of  his  imagination. 

Ue  was  writing  a  book,  he  once  told  us 
— a  book  for  children  ;  it  was  to  be  called 
**  The  Three  Buckets  of  Blood,  or  The 
Bloody  Beer  Brewer  of  Bolivia."  I 
don*t  think  he  ever  finished  it ;  even  his 
patient  friends  at  the  Caribou  house 
mutinied  when  the  first  chapter  was  read 
to  them.  lu  his  stories  he  was  always 
figuring  as  a  hero  in  some  wonderful  love 
adventure  ;  unfortunately,  so  it  appeared 
to  us,  the  ^*  other  fellow"  always  cairied 
off  the  girl ;  but  this  fact  never  seemed  to 
trouble  the  Judge,  he  married  them  off 
without  a  tremor,  and  allotted  each  one  a 
family  of  from  six  to  sixteen  children. 

One  night  Jim  Strickland,  a  miner  liv- 
ing down  at  Ncderland  Camp,  made  one 
of  our  party  around  the  fire.  He  listened 
with  interest  and  apparent  pleasure  to  one 
of  the  Judge's  old  love  stories  ;  when  it 
came  to  an  end  a  disagreeable  smile  light- 
ed up  his  ugly  face.  **  Judge,"  he  broke 
out,  * '  the  last  time  I  heard  you  spin  that 
yarn  you  only  allowed  the  woman  had 
seven  children.  I'm  sure  it  was  only 
seven,  for  I  noticed  at  the  time  it  was  just 
the  number  of  kids  I  had  at  home  ;  to- 
night you  say  the  woman  had  nine  chil- 
dren." 

The  Judge  turned  and  looked  him 
squarely  in  the  face  :  this  style  of  criti- 
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cism  was  new.  **  When  did  yoa  hear  me 
tell  that  story  ?" 

'*  The  night  Yankee  Jim  shot  the  little 
chap  from  Boulder,  the  one  we  used  to 
call  the  *  Widder's  Mite,'  'cause  he  was 
the  only  kid  she  had." 

'*  That  was  about  ten  months  ago, 
wasn't  it !"  queried  the  Jndfi^e. 

''Yes,"  answered  Strickland,  ''jost 
about." 

''  If  you  hadn't  been  a  bloomen  idiot 
you  wouldn't  have  chipped  in  with  such  a 
simple  question.  Because  you  and  your 
sleepy  old  camp  never  move,  you  mustn't 
imagine  my  friends  stand  still.  Got  a  let- 
ter from  this  dear  girl  last  week.  '  Twins, 
bom  Thursday,  both  boys. '  She  had  de- 
cided, long  before  little  stranger  arrived, 
to  name  it  after  me,  after  her  worthless 
old  lover,  Billy  Woods ;  didn't  expect 
two,  so  only  had  one  name  ready,  so  she 
had  to  split  it  up,  the  name,  not  the 
babies  ;  called  one  billy,  the  other  Woods 
—clever,  wasn't  it?  clever  in  the  little 
woman  to  remember  me — nothing  small 
either  in  the  way  she  did  it.  Twins — 
that's  handsome,  shows  she  had  her  heart 
in  it,  don't  it,  boys  ?" 

The  next  day  when  Strickland  got  back 
to  his  own  camp  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked, *'  Boys,  if  this  old  camp  ever  gets 
out  of  debt  and  has  a  surplus,  I  shall  vote 
to  buy  an  ornamental  liar  like  Judge 
Woods.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  boys,  a 
camp  ain't  in  working  order  without  one. " 
Of  course  local  jealousy  may  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  this  opinion  of  the 
Judge. 

One  night  on  his  return  from  the  valley, 
the  Judge  surprised  us  with  a  story  of  a 
wopderf ul  scarecrow  he  had  seen  at  Jamie- 
son's  ranch,  just  below  Nederland  Camp. 
'*  So  natural,  boys,  it  not  only  kept  the 
crows  from  taking  any  more  com,  but  one 
old  bird  was  so  worked  up,  he  brought 
back  some  com  he  had  carried  away  the 
day  before.  Seems  hard  to  swallow,  don't 
it,  boys?  That's  the  way  it  struck  me, 
boys,  at  first.  But,  boys,  just  as  I  had 
about  made  up  my  mind  Jamieson  was 
Iving,  a  flock  of  crows  passed  over  the 
field,  and  that  galoot  pointed  out  the  very 
crow  ;  pointed  it  out  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  in  a  crowd  of  nigh  on  to  a  hun- 
dred other  crows  ;  that's  why  I  believe 
his  story.  No  one  could  doubt  after  such 
evidence  as  that. ' ' 

The  Judge  had  taken  an  active  part  in 


the  late  civil  war — a  very  prominent  part, 
if  all  his  stories  were  to  be  believed.  His 
description  of  a  retreat  is  characteristic  of 
the  man.  *'  Yes,  boys,  we  were  licked  ; 
I  saw  it  at  a  glance,  and  I  rode  right  over 
to  General  Sheridan  and  told  him  so.  *  I 
guess  you're  right,  Billy,'  he  said,  '  it 
hasn't  looked  right  to  me  for  the  last 
hour. '  Then  he  turned,  and,  with  his  big 
blue  eyes  full  of  tears,  said,  *  Boys,  we 
are  licked  ;  skedaddle  out  of  range  ;'  and 
you  bet  they  did.  I  led  the  crowd. 
Crossing  one  of  the  fields  I  saw  a  poor 
fellow  ahead  of  me  carrying  a  wounded 
soldier  on  his  back  ;  his  right  leg  had 
been  shot  off.  Just  before  I  overtook 
him,  a  stray  shot  from  a  battery  on  the 
hill  whizzed  over  my  head.  It  missed  me, 
but  carried  away  the  head  of  the  wounded 
man  the  soldier  just  in  front  of  me  was 
carrying.  It  did  it  so  nicely  the  soldier 
never  suspected  his  wounded  friend  was 
now  minus  a  head  as  well  as  a  leg.  At 
this  moment  old  Captain  Browning,  a 
gruff  old  fellow,  rode  by.  Noticing  the 
soldier  and  his  strange  burden,  he  pulled 
up  by  his  side.  '  Hullo,  boy  I  where  are 
you  taking  that  fellow  f ' 

''  '  To  the  field  hospital,  captain.' 

**  *  To  the  field  hospital  !  What  can 
they  do  for  him  there — his  head  is  shot 
off?' 

"  The  soldier  dropped  his  burden  on 
the  ground,  looked  at  it  a  moment  in 
amazement,  then  exclaimed,  '  The  fool 
told  me  it  was  his  leg,'  and  hurried  on  to 
the  rear,  mad  as  a  hornet  at  the  poor 
dead  soldier  for  having  deceived  him.  ' 

In  1874  times  were  good  in  camp  and 
every  man  had  plenty  of  work;  eaily 
hours  were,  therefore,  necessary,  so  about 
ten  o'clock  our  little  party  would  bn-nk 
up.  Rising  from  his  large  chair  by  the 
fireplace,  the  Judge  would  gravely  pull  on 
his  old  blue  overcoat,  balance  his  hat  ^m 
the  top  of  his  round,  bald  head,  and  with 
a  hearty  '  *  Good  night,  go  to  bed,  }  ou 
worthless  vagabonds,"  pass  through  the 
narrow  door,  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
darkness. 

One  accustomed  to  camp  life,  its  rush 
and  excitement,  its  terrible  strain  on  mind 
and  body,  can  hardly  appreciate  the  charm 
a  character  like  Judge  Woods  had  in  the 
eyes  of  men  plunged  in  a  mad  race  for 
wealth.  His  kmd  words  were  always  wel- 
come because  disinterested  ;  he  had  no 
favors  to  ask,  no  motive  prompting  his 
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actions  other  than  a  love  for  his  fellow- 
men — a  love  so  strong  ho  often  tried  to 
hide  it  under  a  mastc  of  brusqaeness,  a 
manner  rough  and  foreign  to  him.  He 
wanted  nothing  from  us  but  our  friend- 
ship, a  place  in  our  hearts,  and  the  chance 
to  be  our  companion  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  shadow.  And  more  than  one  poor 
fellow,  as  he  found  his  strength  failing  in 
the  awful  rare  for  gold,  cast  a  longing 
glance  after  the  quiet,  easy-going  little 
man,  who  scf^med  to  stand  aside  and 
above  the  crowl  as  it  swept  on  to  the  twin 
goals — gold  and  the  grave. 

It  was  an  awful  thing  to  look  on,  this 
wild  struggle  for  gold  ;  men  seemed  to 
forget  all  else  ;  one  thought,  one  passion 
possessed  body  and  soul.  The  glory  of 
the  mountains^  the  sweet  music  of  the 
pines,  all  the  many-sided  and  wonderfid 
panorama  of  nature,  passed  before  them 
unnoticed. 

Not  so  with  the  Judge  ;  into  his  quiet 
life  came  other  and  gentler  influences  ;  a 
thousand  beauties  unseen  by  the  feverish 
crowd,  a  thousand  sweet  whisperings  un- 
heard by  'them,  gladdened  his  eye  and 
echoed  in  his  heart.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  kept  young  and  seemed  always 
happy  ? 

No  one  would  ever  think  of  calling  the 
Judge  a  good  man  ;  there  was  little  in  his 
life  to  suggest  the  presence  of  the  religious 
element.  While  he  kept  on  good  terms 
with  the  clergy  in  camp,  and  they,  like  ail 
the  rest,  were  fond  of  him,  they  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  openly  approve  the 
broad-gauge  plan  on  which  he  conducted 
his  life.     They  were  even,  I  fear,  a  little 

J'ealous  of  the  place  he  held  in  everybody's 
leart,  and  were  disappointed  that  he  did 
not  figure  prominently  in  the  regular  Sat- 
urday night  shooting  affairs  that  had  made 
Caribou  Camp  famous  far  and  wide.  He 
wouldn't  even  oblige  them  by  going  on  a 
mild  spree,  so  that  they  might  use  him  to 
*'  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale."  He 
would  persist  in  keeping  out  of  trouble. 
Even  when  the  police  made  an  unexpected 
descent  on  that  quarter  of  the  camp  peo- 
pled by  the  scarlet  sisters — women  living, 
it  is  true,  above  the  clouds,  but  far  from 
angels  in  character — Judge  Woods  escaped 
without  even  the  smell  of  fire  on  his  gar- 
ments. Why  would  this  man  persist  in 
being  so  delightfully  irreligious  and  yet  so 
irritatingly  respectable  f  If  the  Judge  did 
ever  suspend  discipline,  and  candor  forces 


me  to  admit  he  sometimes  did  take  a  drop 
too  much,  he  always  had  the  good  sense 
to  lock  himself  up  in  his  cabin  and  have  it 
out  all  alone. 

On  several  occasions,  just  after  he  came 
to  Caribou,  he  had  been  confined  to  his 
bed  for  a  few  days  with  an  attack  of 
asthma,  he  called  it — but  we  didn't  ask 
any  questions.  The  tremor  of  his  hand, 
the'  dark  lines  under  his  eyes,  and  a  name- 
less, almost  indefinable  sadness  in  face 
and  manner,  went  to  our  hearts  and  kept 
us  silent.  Indeed,  I  think  we  loved  him 
more 'than  ever  after  we  discovered  he  was 
human  and  weak  at  some  point,  as  Heaven 
knows  we  all  are.  There  was  a  positive 
charm  in  the  fellow's  good,  natural  useless- 
ness«  The  camp  changed,  improved, 
progressed  ;  work,  bustle,  and  develop- 
ment seemed  to  touch  all  men  and  things, 
all  but  the  Judge  and  his  mine,  '^The 
Sovereign  People."  Men  might  come 
and  men  might  go,  they  stood  still  to- 
gether. As  Justice  of  the  Peace  he  was  a 
unique  specimen.  He  would  preside  in 
his  miniature  court  with  surprising  dig- 
nity, and  woe  to  the  stranger  who,  presum- 
ing on  a  bar-room  acquaintance,  failed  to 
show  due  respect  to  the  court.  Some  of 
the  Judge's  opinions  are  still  preserved  in 
the  Colorado  {jarchives ;  models  of  origi- 
nality if  not  law. 

One  day,  discharging  from  custody  a 
Chinaman  who  had  escaped  conviction  for 
stealing  chickens,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
proper  identification,  he  said  :  **  Take  my 
advice  and  get  out  of  this  place  as  quick 
as  you  can,  you  yellow  heathen.  As  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  sworn  to  administer  the 
law,  I  can't  hold  you  on  this  evidence, 
but  as  an  humble  citizen  of  this  great  and 
prosperous  mining  camp,  if  I  lay  my 
hands  on  you  to-night  it  will  be  unpleasant 
for  one  of  us."  Addressing  the  crowd  of 
miners  who  filled  the  room,  he  went  on  : 
'*  It's  a  pity  the  missionaries  can't  civilize 
these  brutes,  Christianize  them  up  to  a  level 
where  a  free  and  enlightened  American  citi- 
zen can  kill  the  yellow  devils  without  strik-^ 
ing  a  blow  at  his  self-reipect  and  lowering 
his  dignity.  Sheriff,  don't  bring  any  mote 
Chinamen  here  unless  you  have  enotigh 
evidence  to  convict  them.  If  there  is  any 
doubt,  we  can  settle  with  them  better  out 
of  court.  Here,  I'm  apt  to  execute  the 
law  in  a  correct  but  unpopular  manner, 
but  when  I  lay  aside  my  judicial  eiraine 
I'm  with  you — with  you  every  time." 
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The  silver  miDe  that  originally  brought 
the  Judge  to  Cariboa  occupied  very  little 
of  his  time  ;  indeed,  he  sf  Idom  visited  it. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  find  some 
poor  fellow  in  camp  out  of  work  and  out 
of  money.  He  would  at  once  decide  to 
do  some  new  work  on  the  mine,  and  send- 
ing the  poor  miner  down  into  one  of  the 
drifts,  keep  him  busy  until  be  could  find 
steady  work  in  some  other  mine.  No  one 
in  camp  ever  heard  of  any  one  being  taken 
out  of  the  mine.  '^  No,  he  was  only 
opening  up  the  mine,  not  working  it," 
the  Judge  would  say  when  questioned. 
'*  The  mine  is  a  splendid  one  ;  the  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  mountain  represents  the 
Sovereign  People — my  stockbolders ;  the 
suffering  people — neither  bother  me  much. 
The  governor  owns  all  the  stock.  Be 
never  thought  it  worth  anything — why 
should  I  startle  him  with  a  dividend  f  As 
for  me,  I  don't  want  to  get  rich  ;  what 

food  would  the  money  do  me  f  I'm 
appy  now — I  couldn't  say  more  if  I 
owned  the  earth.  If  I  did  strike  it  rich, 
what  would  be  the  result  f  I  would  ocrow 
stuck  up,  turn  my  back  on  you  worthless 
vagabonds,  and  go  off  and  live  with  people 
who  didn't  care  for  me — only  wanted  my 
gold  dust.  Why,  it  would  just  break  my 
poor  old  heart ;  that  is  all  the  good  money 
would  do  me.  But  come,  boys,  this  par- 
ticular miner  is  Very  thirsty.  1  strucK  a 
good  pocket  this  morning"  (the  old  man's 
monthly  remittance).  *^  There  is  silver 
enough  in  sight  for  one  last  drink.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury,  are  you  ready  f  '  Yes,' 
bottoms  up  '  down  with  crime.'  "  In  this 
peculiar  and  original  manner  the  Judge 
dischai^ed  the  arduous  duties  of  General 
Manager  of  the  Sovereign  People  Mining 
and  Milling  Company,  Limited. 

In  the  lonff  summer  afternoons,  when 
the  pine  woods  were  full  of  sweet  odors 
and  the  sun  dropped  long  pencils  of  light 
through  the  interlacing  boughs,  the  Judge 
would  shoulder  his  trout  rod,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  half  a  dozen  children,  start  for  a 
tramp  in  the  woods.  He  claimed  to  be  a 
great  fisherman,  but  he  never  was  known 
to  bring  back  any  fish  from  his  excursions 
into  the  mountains.  At  last  I  discovered 
the  reason  of  his  poor  success.  I  was 
coming  down  the  mountain  one  summer 
afternoon,  walking  slowly,  for  I  was  very 
tired.  I  had  beenjover  in  the  Grand  Mid- 
dle Park  prospecting.  The  ground  under 
the  trees  was  so  thickly  strewn  with  pine 


needles  that  my  steps  made  little  noise. 
Suddenly,  through  a  break  in  the  under- 
brush, I  saw  the  Judge  and  a  party  of  little 
children.  The  Judge  was  seated  on  the 
ground,  his  back  resting  against  the  trunk 
of  a  pine  tree — in  his  arms  was  a  little 
child  fast  asleep.  Playing  in  front  of  him 
were  the  rest  of  the  little  party — t*ix  happy 
children,  their  mouths  and  hands  full  of 
candy,  all  trying  hard  to  laugh  and  talk 
and  eat  candy  at  the  same  time.  By  the 
Judge's  side  lay  an  open  book,  a  volume 
of  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales — I  recog- 
nized its  peculiar  binding.  His  fishing- 
rod  leaned  against  a  tree,  the  fly  dangling 
harmlessly  over  the  little  stream  that  went 
hurrying  by,  merrily  singing  as  it  swept 
on  from  its  home  of  play  in  the  mountains 
to  its  field  of  work  in  the  plains  below. 
The  Judge  was  gravely  smoking  his  large 
pipe  and  seemed  to  be  far  away  in  dream- 
land— he  was  looking  out  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  on  the  wide  prairie 
twenty  miles  away,  and  more  than  ten 
thousand  feet  below.  Just  over  hi^  shoul- 
der the  *'  Peak"  lifted  its  snowy  face,  the 
trees  parting  to  let  it  complete  the  picture. 
A  woodpecker  plied  his  noisy  trade  over- 
head. Two  small  birds  flew  from  a 
thicket  across  the  stream  and  perched 
fearlessly  on  a  stump  near  the  children  ; 
they  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  an  invitation 
to  join  the  happy  little  party.  Only  the 
laughter  of  the  children,  the  ripples  of  the 
stream,  and  the  tapping  of  the  wood- 
pecker broke  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
woods.  The  soft  air  was  heavy  with  the 
odor  of  the  pines.  The  tops  of  the  trees 
interlacing  far  above  shut  out  the  bright 
sunshine,  making  the  long  aisles  of  pine 
trees  look  weird  and  strange  in  the  half- 
light  of  the  woods  ;  the  earth,  warm  with 
the  breath  of  summer,  seemed  throbbing 
with  life.  Overcome  by  all  thess  influ- 
ences, I  fell  asleep  ;  when  I  awoke,  an 
hour  later,  the  [Judge  and  his  party  had 
gone  back  to  camp.  Aft<^r  this  I  never 
was  surprised  to  see  the  Judge  bring  home 
an  empty  basket ;  neither  did  I  wonder 
that  time  with  him  seemed  to  stand  still, 
nor  that  years  in  passing  traced  no  wrin- 
kles on  his  kindly  face. 

One  of  the  many  boys  in  camp  who 
knew  the  Judge  and  loved  him,  was  an 
old  gambler  of  the  name  of  Shaw.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  Caribou  he  had  won  a 
pretty  bad  name,  not  because  he  played  a 
skin  game — no  one  ever  accused  him  of 
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that — bat  be  bad  an  ugly  way  of  bandling 
bis  *'  gun."  lie  seldom  used  it  twice  on 
tbe  same  man  ;  it  was  unnecessary.  One 
Saturday  night  the  market  was  crowded 
with  people.  Daly,  a  drunken  old  brute, 
got  into  a  quarrel  with  his  wife  ;  mad* 
dened  by  some  reraatk,  he  grabbed  a  long 
steak  knife  and  made  a  spring  at  her  ; 
Shaw  was  standing  by,  he  hadn*t  time  to 
draw  his  gun,  but  quick  as  thought  he 
leaped  between  them  and  grasped  the  glit^ 
tering  bit  of  steel  in  his  naked  hand  as  it 
descended.  His  hand  broke  the  force  of 
the  blow  a  little,  but  he  received  an  ugly 
cut  in  the  side  ;  one  that  made  him  a 
prisoner  in  his  cabin  all  winter.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  scene — the  woman  crouch- 
ing, white  as  death,  the  man  livid  with 
passion — the  long,  keen  blade  of  steel  glit- 
tering for  a  moment,  then  the  panther-like 
spring  of  that  brave  outcast  who  held  his 
life  as  nothing  against  the  life  of  an  un- 
protected woman. 

During  his  life  of  adventure,  Shaw  had 
won  and  lost  two  fortunes,  but^  as  luck 
would  have  it,  this  sickness  found  him 
poor,  but  the  Judge  found  a  way  to  make 
things  easy  for  him.  Every  few  days  he 
would  climb  up  the  mountain  to  Shaw's 
cabin,  get  out  his  old  faro  bank  and  deal 
the  cards  until  the  wounded  gambler  had 
won  a  few  dollars.  Then  he  would  blas- 
ter around  the  room  a  few  moments, 
blurting  out  a  host  of  old  maxims  regard- 
ing the  evil  of  gambling,  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  go  home  chuckling  over 
the  success  of  his  scheme,  to  pull  the  wool 
over  the  gambler's  eyes.  *'  I  can't  give 
him  money,"  said  the  Judge  one  night  at 
dinner,  ''it  would  hurt  the  rascal's  self- 
respect.  I  don't ;  I  simply  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  penny." 
Of  course  the  Judge  deceived  no  one  but 
himself  by  his  wonderful  strategy,  still  we 
loved  him  all  the  more,  because  he  was  so 
careful  of  other  people's  feelings. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  all  of  the 
boys  in  camp  found  their  minds  wander- 
ing back  to  far-away  home,  and  living 
over  in  fancy  other  and  brighter  Christmas 
Eves  in  the  past.  Under  the  weight  of 
old  memories  supper  at  the  Caribou  passed 
off  very  quietlj  ;  even  when,  later  on,  we 
gathered  around  the  fire,  the  old  spirit  of 
fun  was  absent.  Even  the  Judge  seemed 
to  feel  the  shadow,  and  although  he  tried 
manfully  to  keep  up  our  spirits,  he  found 
:t  well-nigh  impossible.     The  snow  had 


been  falling  all  day,  the  wind  was  now  ris- 
ing, drifting  the  dry  snow  in  every  direc- 
tion and  burying  some  of  the  smaller 
cabins  out  of  sight.  The  talk  around  the 
fire  having  ended,  we  sat  watching  through 
the  window  opposite  a  Christmas  service  in 
the  little  church  across  the  street. 

The  church  was  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  Caribou  house,  and  from  our  place  by 
the  fire  we  could  see  all  over  the  church. 
It  wasn't  a  very  cheerful  thing  to  watch, 
only  a  few  of  thtf  congregation  had  ven- 
tured out  in  the  storm  to  wish  their  little 
parson  **  Merry  Ohristraas."  They  were 
huddled  in  one  comer  of  the  barren  room, 
trying  to  find  comfort  by  the  small  fire. 
A  feeble  attempt  at  Christmas  decoration, 
in  the  shape  of  a  few  green  wreaths  and 
pine  cones,  only  served  to  emphasize  the 
cheerless  aspect  of  the  place.  A  pair  of 
slippers,  a  fancy  lamp  shade,  and  a  few 
other  worthless  trifles  were  laid  on  the  pul- 
pit, the  Christmas  offerings  of  the  con- 
gregation to  their  faithful  pastor.  Two 
hymns  were  sung,  a  prayer  offered,  then 
they  shook  hands  with  the  parson  and  one 
by  one  sneaked  out  of  the  door.  At  last 
the  pastor  of  the  flock  stood  alone. 
Glancing  around  the  room  to  see  that  no 
one  remained,  he  dropped  his  head  upon 
his  clasped  hands  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  pulpit,  the  picture  of  a  discouraged, 
disappointed  man.  At  last,  roused  per- 
haps by  the  thought  of  wife  and  child  at 
home,  he  gathered  up  the  few  useless  gifts, 
and,  turning  out  the  lamp,  started  sadly 
for  his  little  home. 

''It's  a  shame,''  broke  out  the  Judge 
— "  a  shame  the  way  they  treat  that  little 
chap.  He  works  early  and  late  for  his 
people  and  they  half  starve  him,  although 
every  scoundrel  in  the  congregation  has 
made  a  barrel  of  money  this  summer.  I 
don't  believe  the  boy  has  enough  at  home 
for  a  square  meal  on  Christmas.  Boys, 
let's  club  in,  make  up  a  good  jack-pot, 
and  give  the  little  Gospel  chap  a  Christmas 
blow  out. "  It  didn't  take  two  minutes  to 
make  up  a  good  round  sum  ;  we  all  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  scheme,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  we  were  tramping  through 
the  snow,  each  bound  in  a  different  direc- 
tion ;  for,  in  order  to  save  time,  we 
divided  up  the  work  of  buying  the  differ- 
ent articles.  Wo  were  all  to  meet  at  the 
*'  Caribou"  and  to  go  down  to  the  par- 
son's house  together.  Twenty  minutes 
later  we  filed  slowly  out  of  the  hotel,  each 
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man  loaded  down  witb  bandies  or  baskets. 
Tbe  Judge  led  the  procession,  a  big  tur- 
key swung  jauntily  over  bis  right  shoul- 
der, two  bundles  of  celery  springing  from 
his  overcoat  pockets.  Plunging  along 
through  the  drifts  of  snow  almost  to  the 
shoulder,  we  at  last  reached  the  parson's 
cabin.  The  Judge  knocked  ;  we  saw  the 
light  move  inside,  and  then  the  door  was 
cautiously  opened  and  the  little  preacher 
stood  before  us.  Seeing  a  crowd  of  men, 
he  started  to  close  the  door,  but  the  Judge 
stepped  forward,  saying,  **  Parson,  we  just 
dropped  down  to  wish  you  a  merry  Christ- 
mas ;  we  don*t  mean  any  harm  ;  it's  Billy 
Woods  and  his  crowd  from  the  Caribou 
house."  A  moment  later  we  were  all 
gathered  in  the  kitchen,  the  only  room 
large  enough  to  hold  our  party.  Our  bur- 
dens were  deposited  on  the  table  ;  they 
made  quite  an  imposing  pile.  When  we 
had  all  taken  our  places  in  front  of  the 
parson,  the  Judge,  his  face  wreathed  in 
smiles,  stepped  forward,  and,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  said  :  '*  Parson,  we  ain't 
exactly  your  kind,  we  don't  shine  much  in 
religious  circles,  but  we  are  men  with  eyes 
that  see  and  hearts  that  feel,  and  we  love 
you  ;  we  may  not  be  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  on  you  as  a  preacher,  but  you  bet 
we  miners  know  a  man  when  we  see  one. 
And  we  know  yon  have  been  doing  a  heap 
of  good  wprk  among  the  boys  here  in 
camp,  so  we  thought  we  would  drop  in 
and  thank  you,  and  wish  you  a  merry 
Christmas,  you  and  your  wife  and  little 
child.     That's  about  it,  boys,  ain't  it  V 

*'  That's  it,"  we  all  answered. 

The  poor  little  parson  tried  tp  speak, 
but  something  seemed  to  rise  in  his 
throat,  his  eves  wandered  from  face  to 
face,  then  filled  with  tears  ;  he  tried  once 
more  to  speak  but  could  not ;  grasping 
the  Judge's  hand  and  murmuring,  **  God 
bless  you,  boys  1"  he  dropped  his  head  on 
the  Judge's  shoulder  and  cried  just  like  a 
child  ;  kindness  was  so  new,  so  strange  to 
him  ;  it  all  came  too  suddenly.  But  in  a 
moment  he  gathered  himself  together  and 
thanked  us  each,  thanked  us  in  a  way  we 
never  shall  forget.  We  left  him  then,  a 
far  different  man  from  the  one  who  had 
sadly '  turned  out  the  light  and  left  the 
church  an  hour  before.  I  was  the  last  of 
the  party  to  leave  the  house.  A  door  was 
half  open  and  I  saw  into  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms ;  a  woman  was  on  her  knees,  a  lit- 
tle child  stood  up  in  bed,  looking  with 


dancing  eyes  through  a  mass  of  yellow 
hair  at  the  loaded  table  in  the  kitchen, 
'*  Boys,"  said  the  Judge,  as  we  gathered 
round  our  fire  a  few  moments  later — 
**  Boys,  I  think  we  raised  the  ante  that 
time,  raised  the  other  crowd  clean  out  of 
the  game  ;  they  didn't  even  have  a  chance 
to  draw  cardn  ;  kind  o'  knocked  the  little 
parson  all  of  a  heap,  didn't  it  ?  Well,  a 
good  square  meal  will  do  him  good,  and  I 
guess  the  racket  won't  do  any  of  us  harm. 
Good-night,  I've  got  to  run  up  to  Brun ton's 
cabin.  I  promised  to  bring  his  young  kid 
some  Christmas  things,  and  I  don't  want 
to  disappoint  the  little  devil.  Merry 
Christmas  to  you  ;  God  bless  you  all. 
Good  night,"  and  before  we  could  stop 
him  he  was  off.  It  was  snowing  very 
hard,  the  wind  blew  a  gale,  and  the  night 
promised  to  be  the  coldest  of  the  year  : 
the  mercury  was  falling  fast.  We  lingered 
a  few  minutes,  chatting  around  the  fire- 
place, and  then  tumbled  into  our  beds,  to 
dream  of  old  times  when  we  were  happy 
boys,  long,  long  ago, 

Christmas  mornmg  dawned  bright  and 
clear— -the  storm  had  worn  itself  out  dur- 
ing the  night-^not  a  cloud  was  to  be 
seen  ;  on  every  side  the  new-fallen  snow 
lifted  its  pure  white  face,  as  if  to  receive 
the  great  message  of  the  day  from  the 
heaven  bending  above. 

We  had  gathered  in  the  dining-room 
and  were  waiting  for  the  Judge  ;  we  had 
decorated  his  arm-chair  with  flowers, 
brought  all  the  way  from  Denver  ;  our 
little  presents  were  piled  by  his  plate  ;  we 
waited  half  an  hour,  but  no  Judge  ap« 
peared,  and  reluctantly  we  sat  down  to 
breakfast  without  him,  expecting  to  see 
his  jolly  face  enter  the  room  every  mo* 
ment.  An  hour  passed,  still  no  sign  of 
the  Judge — we  began  to  fear  he  was  ill. 
While  we  were  talking,  Brunton,  who 
lived  on  the  cliff  at  the  back  of  the 
Judge's  house,  came  in.  **  Boys,  have 
you  seen  the  Judge  this  morning  f  He 
promised  my  kid  ne'd  bring  him  some 
Christmas  things  last  night,  but  he  didn't 
show  up.  I  stopped  at  the  Judge's  cabin 
on  my  way  down,  but  I  could  get  no  an- 
swer.  You  are  sure  he  isn't  somewhere 
about?" 

In  a  moment  we  had  thrown  on  our  heavy 
coats  and  were  hurrying  up  the  mountain 
to  the  Judge's  cabin  ;  we  knocked — there 
was  no  answer  ;  we  pushed  open  the  door 
— the  light  was  burning  brightly — ^the  fire 
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was  oat,  the  cabin  cold  and  deserted,  the 
Judge's  bed  nntouched.  Quick  as  possi- 
ble, onr  hearts  beating  fast,  we  ran  along 
the  narrow  path  leading  from  the  Judge's 
cabin  to  Brunton's  house,  the  path  we 
knew  the  Judge  must  have  taken  after 
leaving  us  last  night.  A  hundred  yards 
beyond  we  came  to  the  cliff,  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  way  ;  here  the  path 
ran  on  the  very  edge  of  the  rock  and  there 
was  an  ugly  drop  two  hundred  feet  to 
Boulder  Creek,  in  the  gulch  below.  A 
shout  from  one  of  the  party  in  advance 
brought  us  quickly  to  his  side.  Looking 
in  the  direction  he  pointed,  we  saw  far 


below  us  the  body  of  a  roan  Ij^ing  half 
covered  by  the  snow  on  the  rocks.  Ten 
minutes'  nard  climbing  and  we  stood  on 
the  spot — and  there  laj'  the  Judge — dead 
— a  bundle  of  toys  grasped  tightly  to  his 
breast ;  to  the  heart,  a  few  hours  a^o  so 
full  of  love  for  every  one.  Gentle,  kind- 
hearted,  easy-going  Judge  Woods  was 
dead.  Battling  through  the  storm  on  a 
mission  of  love  to  a  little  child,  he  must 
have  lost  his  way  and  fallen  over  the  cliff. 
In  the  height  of  the  storm  he  had 
'*  crossed  the  range"  and  gone  before 
that  Higher  Court  into  the  presence  of 
the  Great  Judge. — Comhill  Magazine, 
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The  representation  of  places  and  peo- 
ple, whether  we  chance  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  them,  or  whether  we  chance 
to  be  strangers  to  them,  is  almost  certain 
to  prove  attractive.  For  one  reason,  the 
renewal  of  our  own  impressions,  or  the 
comparison  of  them  with  those  of  others, 
is  well  calculated  to  afford  us  considerable 
gratification.  For  another,  we  gladly  em- 
brace all  the  opportunities  which  present 
themselves  of  increasing  the  stock  of 
knowledge  which  we  possess  respecting 
man  and  nature.  In  the  case  of  foreign 
impressions,  the  invigorating  air  of  youth 
breathes  over  us  again  from  the  new  points 
of  view,  and  in^the  freshness  of  emotion 
under  which  we  regard  objects  which 
have  long  been  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
clothes  that  we  wear.  Nor  is  it  novelty 
alone,  seeing  that  curiosity  co-operates 
with  reason.  Great  communities,  as  well 
as  private  individuals,  are  often  equally  in- 
quisitive to  know  what  their  neighbors 
think  and  say  respecting  them.  To  men, 
individually,  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  foreign  travel  is  the  ten- 
dency that  it  has  to  remove  the  film  of  vul- 
gar and  local  prejudice  by  which  their 
vision  so  often  becomes  obscured.  The 
migration  of  an  entire  community  is  im- 
possible, but  the  visits  of  educated  and 
impartial  strangers  may,  so  far  as  this  is 
concerned,  prove  equally  effectual,  premis- 
ing that  the  people  will  be  disposed  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  what  they 
may  have  to  say  upon  its  manners,  its  cus- 


toms, and  its  institutions.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  Britain  was  constantly 
visited  by  foreigners,  and  of  these  upward 
of  sixty  published  elaborate  accounts  of 
their  sojourns  among  us,  thus  providing 
the  student  of  the  social  condition  of 
England  during  that  eventful  period  with 
an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  facts.  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  the  same  could  be  said 
of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  ' 
tury.  But  it  cannot.  There  was  no  lack 
of  foreign  visitors  to  our  shores  during 
that  time,  but  they  either  did  not  see  fit 
to  record  their  experiences  in  print,  or  if 
they  did,  they  have  not  survived  to  us. 
The  number  of  those  who  actually  pub- 
lished accounts  of  their  perambulations 
through  the  land  we  live  in  between  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.  in  1660  until  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  dozen  all  told,  and 
all  their  performances,  without  exception, 
are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  last 
degree.  Hence  the  student  who  desires 
to  view  the  social  condition  of  *'  this  happy 
breed  of  men,  this  earth,  this  England,*' 
during  that  period,  is  deprived  of  those 
aids  which  lie  so  plentiful  to  his  hand 
when  he  sits  down  to  study  the  social  con- 
dition of  England  during  the  succeeding 
century.  He  must  cither  abandon  the 
idea  altogether,  or  set  himself  diligently 
to  peruse  the  dramatic  literature  and  other 
forms  of  light  literature  which  the  age 
produced,  the  journals,  and  other  recon- 
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dite  Boarcen  of  information,  in  order  to 
faniiiiarize  himself  with  national  manners 
and  morals.  lie  mast  become  a  veiitable 
Aatoljcus — a  snapper  up  of  anconsidered 
trifles,  if  he  desires  to  behold  ^*  the  very 
age  and  body  of  the  times^  his  form  and 
pressure." 

Life  in  the  English  capital  under  the 
sway  of  Charles  II.  was  a  curious  com- 
pound, and  ranged  from  the  grave  to  the 
gay,  from  the  lively  to  the  severe.  It 
was  by  no  means  easy  work.  Seldom  was 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  attended  by  so 
much  labor,  seldom  was  the  business  of 
enjoyment  found  to  be  so  exhausting. 
Daily  life  commenced  very  early  and  end- 
ed very  late,  and  was  perpetually  renewed 
with  unceasing  regularity.  The  people 
of  rank,  from  whom,  indeed,  the  rest  of 
society  were  content  to  take  their  ideas  of 
what  was  fashion  and  what  was  not,  rose 
very  late  in  the  day,  although,  probably, 
not  much  more  so  than  their  successors  do 
in  this  latter  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Attire  presented  a  most  formidable 
obstacle.  Moderns  can  have  no  concep- 
tion, or  at  the  best  a  very  impeifect  one, 
of  the  time  which  a  fashionable  beau  con- 
sumed in  dressing  himself  for  the  day,  nor 
of  the  numerous  articles  of  which  his  at- 
tire was  composed.  That  contrast  of  color 
between  male  and  female  apparel  which  is 
now  so  condpicuous,  then  hardly  existed  ; 
and  rank,  wealth,  and  pretension  were 
consequently  distinguished  only  by  costly 
and  elaborate  attire.  This  remark  must 
not  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  dandies 
and  beaux  who  represented  at  successive 
periods  the  extremes  and  the  eccentricities 
of  fashionable  costume.  Any  indications 
of  that  neutral  dress,  dissimilar  neither  as 
regards  shape  nor  [color,  which  practically 
places  noblemen  on  a  par  with  tradesmen, 
were  entirely  absent.  Modes  of  attire 
were  in  common  vogue  which  survive  only 
in  the  court  dress,  in  the  civic  pageantry, 
in  the  bright  coats  worn  by  huntsmen,  and 
in  the  gorgeous  hues  of  military  uniforms. 
The  pencils  of  the  famous  portrait  painter, 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  of  his  successor.  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  have  presetved  for  us 
not  a  few  representations  of  the  fashion- 
able attire  of  the  times  in  which  they 
flourished,  and  abundant  illustrations  of  it 
are  afforded  by  the  contemporary  litera- 
ture. Thus  Randal, Holmes  in  his  notes 
on  dress,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Li- 
brary, and  written  about  the  accession  of 
Nxw  Suw.— YoL.  LVLy  No.  3.  21 


Charles  II.,  .furnishe*  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  fashionable  gentleman's 
dress  :  *'  A  short- waisted  doublet  and  pet- 
ticoat breeches  ;  the  lining  being  lower 
than  the  breeches  is  tied  above  the  knees  ; 
the  breeches  are  ornamented  with  ribbons 
up  to  the  pocket,  and  half  their  breadth 
upon  the  thigh  ;  the  waistband  is  set  about 
with  ribbons,  and  the  shirt  banging  out 
over  them."  The  hat  was  worn  with  a 
high  crown,  and  was  adorned  with  a  plume 
of  feathers.  Long  drooping  lace  ruffles 
depended  from  the  fknee,  and  a  rich  fall- 
ing collar  of  lace,  with  a  cloak  hung  care- 
lessly over  the  shoulders.  Iligh-heeled 
shoes  tied  with  libbons  completed  the  at- 
tire of  the  Restoration  beau.  Of  course, 
as  may  be  supposed,  all  fine  gentlemen 
did  not  dress  precisely  alike.  Some  dec- 
orated their  persons  with  an  infinite 
amount  of  finery  ;  others  exercised  more 
economy  in  this  respect.  Not  every  fop 
of  that  age,  for  example,  attired  himself 
in  form  and  fashion  like  to  Beau  Fielding 
— Handsome  Fielding  as  he  was  styled  by 
the  Merry  Monarch — the  beau  par  exceU 
lence  of  his  dav.  That  individual,  when- 
ever  he  took  his  walks  abioad,  carried 
spoils  on  his  person  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Some  idea  of  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  his  own  apparel  can  be  formed 
from  that  which  was  worn  by  his  foot- 
men, whom  he  required  to  attend  him  in 
his  progress  through  the  streets  clad  in 
yellow  liveries,  relieved  by  black  sashes 
wound  round  their  bodies,  and  black 
feathers  waving  in  their  hats.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  under  the  Restoration 
all  classes  of  the  community  wore  their 
hair  very  long,  allowing  it  to  flow  in  natu- 
ral ringlets  atound  their  shoulders  ;  and 
so  widely  did  this  fashion  prevail,  that  in 
the  year  1664  the  ample  periwig  or  peruke 
was  introduced  into  the  country  by  the 
votaries  of  fashion,  from  the  court  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  there  being  no  English  head 
of  hair  snOficiently  luxuriant.  Samuel 
Pepys,  a  careful  observer  of  the  contem- 
porary fluctuations  of  fashionable  attire, 
iccords  in  his  '*  Diary''  that  the  Duke  of 
York  appeared  in  public  wearing  a  peri- 
wig for  the  first  time  on  February  5, 1664, 
and  that  he  beheld  Charles  wearing  one 
for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  day  of 
April.  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  too, 
the  crowns  of  men's  hats  began  to  be  low- 
ered, and  the  fashion  crept  in  of  laying 
feathers   upon  their  brims.      It  cannot, 
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however,  be  said  tbnt  any  very  important 
changes  in  English  male  attire  were  effect- 
ed until  f ally  six  years  after  the  Restora- 
tion. In  the  year  1666,  Charles  was 
heard  solemnly  to  announce  in  council  his 
hrm  determination  to  adopt  a  certain  habit 
which  bo  was  steadfastly  resolved  never  to 
alter ;  and  for  the  gratification  of  the 
cariosity  of  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  details  of  antique  attire,  we  may 
say  that  this  wonderful  habit  consisted  of 
a  long  close  vest  of  black  cloth  or  velvet, 
pinked  with  white  satin,  over  which  was 
thrown  a  loose  surcoat  or  tunic  of  an  Ori- 
ental character,  and  buskins  or  brodequins 
in  place  of  the  time-honored  shoes  and 
stockings.  According  to  the  diary  of 
Evelyn,  the  king  **  solemnly"  attired  him- 
self in  his  new  habit  on  tbe  1 8th  day  of 
October,  and  the  gossiping  Pepys,  who 
allowed  little,  if  indeed  anything,  to  es- 
cape bis  notice,  made,  under  date  of  the 
preceding  day,  the  foUowinc:  entry  in  his 
**  Diary:"  **The  Court  is  all  full  of 
vests,  only  my  Lord  St.  Albans  (Jcrmyn) 
not  pinked,  but  plain  black  ;  and  they  say 
the  King  says  the  pinking  or  wbite  makes 
them  look  too  much  like  magpies,  so  hath 
bespoke  one  of  plain  velvet.**  We  are 
further  told  by  Evelyn  that  not  a  few  of 
the  courtiers  and  high-soulcd  gentlemen 
about  tlie  English  Court  presented  tbeir 
sovereign  on  tbat  occasion  with  gold,  as  a 
sort  of  wager  that  he  would  never  adhere 
to  his  resolve  of  wearing  this  peculiar  cos- 
tume. We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Merry 
Monarch  lost  his  wager,  since  the  fashion 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than 
one  of  two  yeais*  duration,  its  ruin,  in  all 
probability,  having  been  accomplished  by 
the  insolence  of  the  French  King,  Lewis 
XIV.,  and  his  courtiers,  who,  to  manifest 
the  contempt  that  they  entertained  for 
*'  Ilis  Majesty  of  England,"  clothed  all 
their  servants  and  retainers  in  the  very 
costume  which  his  capricious  fancy  had 
devised.  But  though  the  fashion  was 
abandoned  its  influence  was  considerable. 
In  the  vest  probably  was  contained  the 
^erm  of  the  long  square- cut  coat  by  which 
it  was  succeeded,  and  in  the  tunic  most 
likely  was  contained  the  germ  of  the  waist- 
coat, almost  as  long,  which  was  worn 
under  the  coat,  and  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed the  breeches.  The  sleeves  of  the 
coat  extended  no  further  than  the  elbows, 
where  they  were  turned  back  and  formed 
largo  cuffs,  those  of  the  shirt  bulging  forth 


from  beneath,  ruffled  at  the  wrists  and 
adorned  profusely  with  ribbons.  Both 
coat  and  waistcoat  were,  of  course,  adotned 
with  buttons  and  button-holes  jfrom  th« 
collar  downward  to  the  knee.  The  Res- 
toration era,  being  essentially  tbe  ago  of 
''*the  dangling  knee  fiinge  and  the  bib 
cravat,"  it  was  only  natural  that  the  stiff 
band  and  the  falling  collar,  whioh  had 
been  worn  under  the  tyranny  of  Paritan 
ascendency,  should  have  given  place  to 
neckcloths  or  cravats  of  Brussels  or  Flan- 
ders lace  tied  with  ribbons  beneath  the 
chin,  and  with  the  ends  hanging  down 
square.  In  this  age  of  Puritan  sobriety  in 
dress^  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
mania  which  seized  the  breasts  of  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  Caroline  age  for  lace. 
We  find  Pepys  in  1G02  putting  on  his 
'*  now  lace  band,**  and  recording  in  his 
**  Diary*'  his  complete  satisfaction  with 
his  appearance  in  it.  '^  So  neat  it  is,'* 
wrote  he,  **  that  I  am  resolved  n)y  great 
expenses  shall  be  lace  bands,  and  il  will 
setoff  anything  else  the  more  !"  *  Charles 
II.,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  actually 
expended  £20  128.  for  a  new  cravat  to  be 
**  worn  on  the  biithday  of  his  dear  broth- 
er ;'*  and  James  II.  expended  almost  as 
much  as  £33  upon  a  ciavat  of  Venice 
point  lace  in  which  to  appear  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  his  consoit. 
King  AVilliam  III.,  notwithstanding  his 
iron,  phlegmatic  constitutiun,  entertained 
a  genuine  Dutch  taste  for  lace,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  his  bills  for  that  aiticle  in 
1695  amounted  to  the  modest  sum  of 
£2459  1 9$. ,  a  fad  which  would  have  served 
admirably  to  point  the  moral  of  the  politi- 
cal reformer  or  to  adorn  the  tale  of  the 
mob  demagogue,  had  &uch  people  then 
existed.  Among  the  more  astounding 
items  of  this  bill  appears  the  following  : — 
**  117  yards  of  *  scissie  temjr,'  cut  work 
for  trimminor  12  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
£485  14*.  3(j?.  And  78  yards  for  24 
cravats  at  £8  10*.,  £603.  *'  The  ex- 
penditure for  six  new  lace  razor  cloths 
amounted  to  £270,  and  on  twentv-four 
new  indiisiis  nociurnisy  in  plain  English, 
night-«birtH,  the  sum  of  £490  10«.  was 
bestowed.  King  William's  consort,  the 
handsome  Mary  of  Modena,  approached, 
but  did  not  quite  reach  her  husband,  in 
lace  expenditure,  seeing  that  in  1694  her 
lace  bill  attained  the  respectable  total  of 

♦  Diary,  i.  p.  171. 
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£1918.  It  will  not  surprise  any  one  to 
learn  that  lace  had  one  of  its  sunniest 
epochs  in  the  eyes  of  all  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  Revolution.  From  the  king  to 
the  plebeian  all  retained  a  deep-seated 
affection  for  it.  These  were  the  days 
when  all  young  military  men  wore  lace, 
and  prepared  their  cravats  with  far  greater 
pains  than  the  three  Graces  of  classical 
antiquity  ever  bestowed  upon  the  goddess 
Venus.  Even  the  volunteers  deemed  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  go  to  the  camp 
wearing  a  quantity  of  lace,  and  very  hap- 
pily did  the  dramatist  Thomas  Shadwell 
satirize  the  folly  in  his  comedy  of  **  The 
Volunteers  or  the  Stock  Jobbers,"  as  the 
following  dialogue  will  serve  to  illustrate  : 
— **  Major  General  Blunt, — What  say'st, 
young  fellow  ?  points  and  laces  for  camps  ? 
Sir  Nicholas  Danhy, — Yes,  points  and 
laces.  Why,  I  carry  two  laundresses  on 
purpose.  Would  you  have  a  gentleman 
go  undressM  in  a  camp  ?  Do  you  think 
I  would  see  a  camp  if  there  were  no  dress- 
ing ?  Why,  I  have  two  campaign  suits, 
one  tiimmed  with  Flanders  lace  and  the 
other  with  net  point."* 

Oar  readers  would  be  very  greatly  mis- 
taken were  they  to  conclude  that  female 
attire  under  the  Restoration  was  any  the 
less  sumptuous,  any  the  less  gaudy,  or  any 
the  less  costly  than  that  which  waA  ordi- 
narily worn  by  the  opposite  sex.  The 
very  reverse  was  the  case.  A  great  change 
was  effected  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  in  the  female  costume  of  England,  but 
it  was  one  that  was  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  that  which  was  worn  by  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  As  before,  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  the  wives  of  the 
citizens,  and  those  who  would  have  been 
denominated  country  -  women,  adhered 
tenaciously  to  the  wearing  of  high- 
crowned  hats,  of  French  hoods,  of  laced 
stomachers,  and  of  yellow  starched  necker- 
chiefs. Very  little  traces  of  innovation 
were  apparent  before  the  Revolution  ;  and 
then  only  such  as  were  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Where  the  mutations  of  women's 
attire  were  most  visible  while  Charles  oc- 
cupied the  throne,  was  in  that  of  the 
beauties  who  thronged  the  halls  of  his 
palace  at  Whitehall.  No  unpleasant  re- 
minders of  the  heyday  of  Puritanical 
austerity  were  suffered  to  intrude  them- 
selves within  the  walls  of  that  princely 

•  Shadwell*8  Works,  ed.  1730. 


abode.  No  external  insignia  of  saintly 
profession,  of  real  godliness,  of  high  de- 
grees of  spiritual  advancement,  could  there 
dare  to  lift  up  their  heads.  Nothing  in 
the  matter  of  attire  was  countenanced  at 
court  or  in  polite  society  that  was  not  un- 
tainted with  Puritanism.  We  see  this  re- 
flected in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  con- 
temporary literature,  particularly  the  vera- 
cious diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  who 
appear  to  have  paid  special  attention  to 
the  costume  worn  by  those  with  whom 
they  were  thrown  into  contact.  Symp- 
toms of  the  coming  change  began  openly 
to  manifest  themselves  six  years  before  the 
downfall  of  the  Commonwealth.  ^'  I  now 
observed,*'  wrote  Erelyn  in  his  **  Diary," 
under  date  of  May  II,  1654,  **  how  the 
women  began  to  paint  themselves,  former- 
ly a  most  ignominious  thing."  In  1660 
Pepys  mentions  that  he  saw  the  Princess 
Henrietta  (sister  of  Charles  II.)  '^  with 
her  hair  frizzed  up  to  her  ears;"  and 
almost  coeval  with  the  revival  of  this  fash- 
ion was  the  introduction  by  ladies  of  the 
practice  of  wearing  black  patches,  since 
Mrs.  Pepys  was  able  to  wear  one  **  by  per- 
mission,' on  November  4,  1660.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  was  by  the  ladies  that 
peruques  were  first  worn,  seeing  that 
under  date  of  March  24,  1062,  Pepys 
records  that  '*  By-and-by  came  La  Belle 
Pierce  to  see  my  wife  and  to  bring  her  a 
pair  of  peruques  of  hair  as  the  fashion 
now  is  for  ladies  to  wear,  which  are 
pretty,  and  one  of  my  wife's  own  hair, 
or  else  I  should  not  endure  them."  "^  In 
the  month  of  April  following  we  find 
Pepys  mentioning  **  peiticoats  of  sarcenet 
with  a  broad  black  lace  printed  rouiid  the 
bottom  and  before,"  as  having  newly  come 
into  fashion,  and  as  being  one  that  had 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  spouse.  On 
May  30  in  the  same  year,  the  English 
Court  was  electrified  by  the  sight  of  the 
monstrous  fardingales  or  guard  infantas  of 
the  newly  arrived  Queen  Catherine  of 
Braganza  and  her  ladies,  the  Portuguese 
not  having  yet  laid  aside  those  curious  off- 
springs of  fashionable  taste.  Evelyn  does 
not  forget  to  mention  and  describe  **  Her 
Majesty's  foretop,"  as  long  and  turned 
aside  very  strangely.  Vizards,  according 
to  Pepys,  came  into  fashion  in  1663,  the 
journalist  purchasing  one  for  his  wife  in 


*  Pepys'  Diary,  ed.  Lord  Braybrooke,  1848, 
i.  p.  337. 
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that  year.  So  great  was  Pepys'  sense  of 
the  importance  of  fine  clothes^  that  it  led 
him  to  take  note  of  those  which  were 
worn  nut  only  by  himself,  but  by  almost 
eveiy  well-dressed  person  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact^  particularly  the  ladies. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  gives  a  very  graphic 
description,  under  the  date  of  July  13, 
1663,  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
queen  and  some  of  the  Court  ladies  while 
riding  in  Hyde  Park.  **  By-and-by,"  he 
writes,  **  the  king  and  the  queen,  who 
looked  in  this  dress  (a  white-laced  waistcoat 
and  a  crimson  short  petticoat,  and  her  hair 
dressed  a  la  negligence)  mighty  pretty, 
and  the  king  rode  hand  in  hand  with  her. 
Here  was  also  my  Lady  Castlemaine  who 
rode  amongbt  the  rest  of  the  ladies  ;  she 
looked  mighty  out  of  humour,  and  had  a 
yellow  plume  in  her  hat  (which  all  took 
notice  of),  and  yet  it  is  very  hand- 
some. ...  I  followed  them  up  into 
Whitehall  and  into  the  queen's  presence, 
where  all  the  ladies  walked,  talking  and 
fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathers,  and 
changinc^  and  trying  one  another's  by  one 
another's  heads  and  laughing.  .  .  .  But, 
above  all,  Mrs.  Stewart  in  her  dress,  with 
her  hat  cocked  and  a  red  plume,  with  her 
sweet  eye,  little  Roman  nose,  and  excel- 
lent taille,  is  now  the  greatest  beauty  I 
ever  saw,  I  think,  in  my  life."  *  Pepys 
also  mentions  that  silver-laced  gowns  were 
a  revived  fashion  in  1664,  and  speaks  of 
yellow  bird's-eye  hoods  as  being  in  vogue, 
under  the  date  of  May  10,  1665.  From 
another  passage  in  Pepys'  '*  Diary"  we 
gither  that  the  ladies'  riding-habits  resem- 
bled very  closely  those  of  the  dandies. 
**  Walking  in  the  galleries  at  Whitehall," 
writes  Pepys,  under  date  of  June  11, 
1666,  **  I  find  the  ladies  of  honour  dressed 
in  their  riding  garbs,  with  coats  and 
doublets  with  deep  skirts,  just  for  all  the 
world  like  men,  and  buttoned  their 
doublets  up  the  breast,  with  perriwigs  and 
with  hats.  So  that,  only  for  a  long  petti- 
coat dragging  under  their  men's  coats,  no- 
body could  take  them  for  women  in  any 
point  whatever,  which  was  an  odd  sight  and 
a  sight  that  did  not  please  me.  It  was  Mrs. 
Wells  and  another  fine  lady  that  I  saw 
thus."  Evelyn,  moreover,  mentions,  under 
the  date  of  September  13,  1666,  that 
**  the  queen  was  ik)w  in  her  cavalier  rid- 
ing habit,  hat,  and  feather,   and  horse- 

♦  Diary,  ii.  p.  194. 


man's  coat,  going  to  take  the  air."  Three 
years  later,  the  sac  or  sacque  had  won  its 
way  into  womanly  favor.  **  My  wife  this 
day,"  writes  Pepys,  under  date  of  March 
2,  1669,  ^'  put  on  first  her  French  gown, 
called  a  sac,  which  becomes  her  very 
well." 

It  would  extend  this  article  beyond  all 
reasonable  limits  were  we  to  dilate  further 
upon  the  tempting  theme  of  English  attire 
under  the  Restoration.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  said  enough  concerning 
it  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of 
its  forms  and  fashion,  and  we  now  hasten 
on  to  consider  that  subject  with  which  our 
remarks  are  more  immediately  connected, 
the  life  of  the  capital  under  the  sway  of 
**  The  Merry  Monarch." 

The  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL  monopolized  every- 
body's attention,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the 
man  of  fashion  and  pleasure  that  we  wish 
first  to  speak.  The  daily  routine  of  his 
life  from  the  time  he  rose  until  the  time 
he  retired  to  rest  again,  embraced,  as  in  a 
microcosm,  all  the  amusements  and  all  the 
resources  of  the  London  of  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  who 
follows  his  footeteps  through  the  day  may 
behold  the  sights  of  the  town,  may  ob- 
serve the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  may  even  be  admitted  to  their 
familiar  conversation.  The  history  of  an 
ordinary  day  of  a  Restoration  beau  was 
something  like  this  : — From  about  ten  till 
twehe  he  received  visitors  in  his  sleeping 
chamber,  where  he  lay  in  state  with  his 
periwig  thickly  powdered  lying  beside  him 
on  the  coverlet.  Near  at  hand,  on  his 
dressing-table,  the  curious  visitor  might 
have  noticed  some  little  volumes  of  ama- 
tory verse,  a  canister  of  Lisbon  or  Spanish 
snuff,  a  smelling  bottle,  and  perhaps  a  few 
fashionable  trinkets.  As  soon  as  he 
deemed  proper,  the  beau  arose,  and  with 
incredible  difficulty  proceeded  to  put  on 
all  his  charms.  To  perfume  his  garments 
•—to  soak  his  hands  in  wasnes  for  the  sake 
of  producing  whiteness  and  delicacy — ^to 
tinge  his  cheeks  with  carminative  in  order 
to  give  them  that  gentle  blush  which  na- 
ture had  denied  them — to  arrange  a  num- 
ber of  patches  upon  his  face  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  moles  and  dimples- — to 
dip  his  pocket-handkerchief  in  rose  water 
and  to  powder  his  linen  so  as  to  banbh 
from  it  the  smell  of  soap— to  consume  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  attempt  to  fasten 
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his  craTat,  as  long  again  in  the  endeavor 
to  adjast  his  wig  and  to  **  cock"  his  hat, 
as  long  again  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
charms  in  the  looking-glass,  and  as  long 
again  in  the  practice  of  snch  smiles  as 
wonld  display  to  the  hest  advantage  the 
ivory  whiteness  of  his  teeth — these  were 
the  processes  through  which  he  wbo  de- 
sired to  figure  as  a  bean  of  the  first  magni- 
tude was  compelled  in  that  age  to  pass. 
The  character  of  the  beau,  so  far  as  his 
outward  and  personal  appearance  was  con- 
cerned, was  now  complete  ;  and  as  in 
those  days  fashionable  gentlemen  used 
their  legs  to  a  much  less  extent  than  they 
do  now,  our  imaginary  beau  would  have 
directed  his  valet  to  order  a  sedan  chair 
without  delay.  Into  this  he  stepped,  and 
was  borne  to  the  most  fashionable  haunt — 
to  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  or  per- 
haps to  the  more  ceremonious  parade  in 
Hyde  Park,  where,  like  a  butterfly,  he 
delighted  to  flutter  in  the  train  of  some 
frail  and  jilting  beauty,  who  gloried  in 
nothing  so  much  as  '*  an  equipage  of 
fools,"  and  who  was  perfectly  willing  for 
the  nonce  to  furnish  nim  with  an  excuse 
for  toasting  her  in  a  tavern  at  night. 
Anon  he  might  have  been  found  twitter- 
ing in  the  boudoir  of  some  favorite  nymph 
— (the  amusing  part  of  it  was  that  in  that 
age  every  woman  was  a  nymph,  both  on 
canvas  and  upon  paper,  decked  out  in  pas- 
toral embellishments  of  every  conceivable 
incongruity  in  the  matter  of  poetical  treat- 
ment !) — and  there  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing was  generally  dawdled  away  or  worn 
out,  just  as  it  suited  the  humor  of  the 
company,  with  cards,  forfeits,  games  at 
toys,  or  puzzles,  or  with  songs  and  danc- 
ing to  the  harp,  virginal,  and  all  kinds  of 
music.  We  ought  to  remember  that  dur- 
ing tbe  whole  of  this  time  the  gardens  and 
other  places  of  public  resort  in  which  the 
capital  abounded  were  alive  and  astir  with 
people  of  every  rank  and  every  condition 
— that  the  Paradise  in  Hatton  Garden  was 
attracting  hundreds  of  people  to  gaze  upon 
its  wonders  and  curiosities  in  geology — 
and  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
citizens,  arrayed  in  silk  and  satin  raiment, 
displaying  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
were  crowding  the  walks  of  Gray's  Inn, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  the 
odorous  breezes  that  blew  from  the  distant 
hills  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  but 
really  to  take  a  sly  glance  at  the  men  of 
law  who,  in  the  brief  intervals  afforded 


them  by  their  professional  duties,  walked 
out  in  order  to  obtain  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
To  the  wearisome  relaxations  of  the  prome- 
nade and  the  boudoir  succeeded  the  din- 
ner-time. Public  notification  of  this  was 
given  by  the  universal  rush,  so  soon  as  the 
clocks  and  time-pieces  indicated  the  hour 
of  noon,  to  such  fashionable  coffee-houses 
and  ordinaries  as  Locket's,  Man's,  and 
Chattelin's — particularly  the  latter,  which 
was  the  house  to  which  the  Lord  Keeper 
North  (when  he  tenanted  chambers  in  the 
Court  Temple  before  he  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  Solicitor-General)  was  ac- 
customed in  that  age  to  repair  with  his 
friends  to  partake  of  a  cotelette  and  salad 
over  a  bottle  of  the  choicest  wine  that  the 
establishment  afforded.  For  the  space  of 
two  whole  hours,  that  is  to  say,  from 
twelve  o'clock  till  two,  the  coffee-houses 
and  taverns  bore  the  closest  resemblance 
of  any  places  to  Pandemonium.  Tbe 
babel  of  voices,  the  clatter  of  plates  and 
dishes,  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  waiters, 
continued  without  cessation.  The  bold 
criticism  and  the  loud  boasting  continued 
just  as  much  as  in  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  only  with  less  of  coarseness  and  a 
deeper  tinge  of  French  licentiousnesp. 
With  great  animation  the  topics  of  the 
day  were  discussed  ;  and  that  as  openly 
as  possible.  Nothing  was  covered  that 
was  not  revealed,  nothing  was  hid  that 
was  not  made  known.  What  was  heard 
in  darkness  was  spoken  in  light,  and  that 
which  was  heard  in  the  ear  was  proclaimed 
upon  the  house- tops.  The  latest  scandals 
from  Whitehall  Palace — the  newest  faces 
in  the  coffee-houses^  the  moving  accidents 
of  the  preceding  evening,  the  smashing  of 
windows  and  the  breaking  of  tavern  draw- 
ers' heads,  the  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
the  watchmen,  and  such  like — the  plays, 
the  playwrights,  and  the  authors — the 
newest  fashions  in  periwigs — these  were 
some  out  of  the  many  perishable  topics 
upon  which  fashionable  gentlemen  of  that 
age  were  wont  to  exchange  their  ideap. 
And  after  the  tavern  and  coffee-house  had 
been  duly  visited,  what  was  the  next  place 
of  resort  ?  The  playhouse,  to  be  suie. 
London  then  contained  more  theatres  than 
one,  and  the  task  became  one  only  of 
selection.  There  were  the  '*  King's,"  the 
•*  Duke's,"  and  the  '*  Lincoln's  Inn." 
Here  the  latest  comedy  from  the  prolific 
pen  of  Davenant  might  be  witnessed  ; 
there  the  last  from  the  equally  prolific  pen 
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of  Killigrew.  It  mattered  little  which 
theatre  was  selected,  since  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  playgoers  of  that 
generation  did  not  frequent  theatres  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  perform- 
ance. To  a  fine  gentleman  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  thing  would  have  been  revolting. 
To  see  and  to  be  seen — to  renew  the  gal- 
lantries of  the  morning  hours  and  to  lay 
the  trains  for  fresh  adventures — to  be 
stormed  to  secret  satisfaction,  despite  the 
pretence  of  resentment,  by  the  orange  girls 
— to  interchange  familiar  recognitions  with 
the  wearers  of  vizard  masks  in  the  gallery 
— to  interrupt  the  performance  now  and 
again  by  loud  observations  calculated  to 
display  critical  sagacity — and  finally  to 
penetrate  into  the  side-boxes,  there  to  find 
themselves  tossing  in  a  sea  of  heart-break- 
ers that  afforded  ample  enjoyment  for 
their  dear  wit  and  gay  rhetoric  so  long  as 
the  performance  continued — these  were 
some  of  the  inducements  for  men  of  fash- 
ion in  that  ago  to  visit  the  London  play- 
houses. Nor  were  the  resources  of  a  man 
of  fashion  altogether  exhausted  when  the 
theatre  doors  had  closed.  Far  from  it. 
He  might  repair  to  Hyde  Park  for  a  drive 
in  the  open  air.  He  might  wend  his  steps 
to  the  Mulberry  Gardens  to  eat  taits  or  to 
sip  syllabubs  in  their  cool  and  shady 
aibors.  He  might  proceed  citywards  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  an  assignation  in 
an  India  shop,  or  at  the  New  Exchange. 
Nor  when  still  evening  came  on,  and  had 
clad  all  things  in  her  sober  livery,  did  the 
day  of  a  fashionable  beau  conclude.  An- 
other round  of  visits,  another  discussion 
of  scandal,  another  card  party,  another 
entertainment  of  conjuring,  another  game 
of  romps,  and  then  the  evening  would  be 
finished.  But  the  day  was  not  yet  done, 
seeing  that  after  paiticipating  in  these 
amusements  the  beaux  either  wended  their 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Court,  or  to 
one  of  the  taverns,  there  to  stay  till  mid- 
night, passing  the  hours  away  with  revels 
suited  to  their  whims  and  fancies,  with 
cards,  dice,  dancing,  or  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  the  potent  effects  of 
which  soon  laid  them  at  fall  length  be- 
neath the  table. 

We  suspect  that  some  of  our  hypercriti- 
cal readers,  after  perusing  the  foregoing 
sketch,  will  feel  inclined  to  dissent  from 
it,  on  the  ground  of  its  imperfection.  In 
that  opinion,  none  but  ourselves  would 
more  heartily  concur.     Most  assuredly  it 


is  imperfect ;  it  is  a  fact  that  we  most 
readily  admit ;  nevertheless,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  submit  that  it  represents  faith- 
fully, so  far  as  it  goes,  the  way  in  which 
the  precious  light-winged  hours  of  time 
were  passed  by  the  fashionable  dandies  of 
London  in  that  age,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  add,  by  fashionable  ladies  of  Lon- 
don of  that  age  also.  Moreover,  with 
certain  limitations  and  with  certain  excep- 
tions, it  indicates  with  a  fair  amount  of 
correctness  the  mode  of  life  which  those 
who  are  included  under  the  category  of 
the  middle  classes  of  society  were  wont  to 
lead.  Change  the  scene  of  the  action, 
substitute  one  locality  for  another,  the 
Mali  in  Hyde  Park  for  Marrowbone  Gar- 
dens, St.  James's  for  Spring  Gardens  or 
the  Folly,  and  the  life  in  such  was  only  in 
a  few  respects  dissimilar.  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  people  were  not  influenced 
by  the  example  of  the  Court  ?  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  they  were  less  addicted  to 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  than  those  who  so- 
cially were  their  superiors  ^  Certainly 
not.  The  Puiitan  party  had  been  crnshcdy 
and  crushed  effectaaliy,  and  boundless  was 
the  national  exultation  at  the  event  Men, 
in  the  times  of  Puritan  ascendency,  had 
hardly  dared  to  call  their  souls  their  own. 
He  who  had  ventured  openly  to  sigh  for 
the  flesh-pots  of  the  Caroline  age,  he  who 
had  ventured  to  recall  the  fragrant  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  who  had  frequented 
Spring  Gardens  when  in  town  and  had  in- 
dulged in  hawking  when  in  the  country, 
soon  found  himself  branded  by  ^^the 
righteous  overmuch"  as  a  malignant,  as  a 
heretic  or  as  a  knave.  To  all  this  the 
Restoration  effectuallv  put  an  end.  The 
people  breathed  freely  once  again.  Nor 
can  we  be  surprised  that  when  they  did 
breathe  freely  they  should  have  acted  free- 
ly, and  should  have  rushed  into  the  wild- 
est excesses. 

Of  all  the  many  stains  on  national  man- 
ners and  morals  for  which  the  Restoration 
must  be  held  responsible,  that  of  gaming 
was  certainly  one  of  the  deepest  During 
the  whole  of  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  gaming  under  one  form  or 
another  constituted  the  ordinary  amuse- 
ment of  both  sexes  in  the  highest  society 
of  England.  A  residence  abroad  so  pro- 
longed as  that  of  Charles  II.  had  been, 
had  initiated  him  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  gamester's  craft,  and  his  foUoweis 
were  by  no  means  slow  in  following  his 
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example.  The  consequence  wMy  that 
when  they  return ed  to  England  in  1660, 
they  returned  proficient  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Continental  gamblers,  and  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  their  knowledge 
to  almost  every  one  into  whose  company 
they  were  thrown.  Forthwith  Whitehall 
Palace  became  in  everything  but  name  a 
gambling  hell.  The  same  courtier  who 
but  a  few  short  months^'before  might  faiily 
have  been  regarded  as  living  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity,  who  would  have  pretended  to 
have  been  horror-stricken  at  the  bare  men- 
lion  of  cards  or  dice,  now  threw  himself 
with  heart  and  soul  into  the  vortex,  as  if 
anxious  at  all  hazards  to  make  amends  for 
his  former  abstinence.  From  the  saloons 
of  Whitehall  to  the  booths  of  Mooi fields 
or  Smithfield  the  gambling  mania  raged. 
Many  a  man  of  fashion  literally  passed  the 
whole  of  his  life  at  play  for  the  highest 
stakes  that  any  one  could  be  found  to  play 
with  him,  doing  nothing  else  but  gaming 
from  the  time  he  left  his  bed  until  the 
time  he  stepped  into  it  again.  The  life 
of  many  another  man  was  a  continual 
alternation  between  poverty  and  wealth, 
winning  one  day  and  losing  the  next.  At 
the  Court  the  extent  to  which  card-playing 
and  dicing  were  carried  on  gave  great 
offence  to  the  few  whom  the  all-pervading 
mania  had  not  affected.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, John  Evelyn  entered  in  his  **  Diary," 
under  date  of  January  6,  1662,  a  scene 
which  he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
which,  it  may  be  concluded,  filled  him 
with  deep  concern.  **  This  evening,"  he 
wrote.  *'  according  to  custom,  his  Majesty 
opened  the  revels  of  the  night  by  throw- 
ing dice  himself  in  the  privy  chamber, 
where  was  a  table  set  on  purpose,  and  lost 
bis  £100.  (The  year  before  he  won 
jC1500.)  The  ladies  also  played  very 
deep.  I  came  away  when  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  had  won  about  £1000  ;  and  left 
them  still  at  passage,  cards,  &c.  At  other 
tables  both  there  and  at  the  groom  por- 
ters, obserx  ing  the  wicked  folly  and  mon- 
strous exccsH  of  passion  among  some 
losers  ;  sorry  am  I  that  such  a  wretched 
custom  as  play  to  that  excess  should  be 
countenanced  in  a  court  which  ought  to 
be  an  example  of  virtue  to  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom."  *  Nor  was  the  amazement  of 
that  other  veracious  chronicler  of  contem- 
porary fashionable  folly  less  great  than 

*  Diary,  ed.  Braybrooke,  1860,  1.  p.  359. 


that  of  Evelyn.  **  This  evening,"  wrote 
he  in  his  **  Diary,"  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1667,  **  going  to  the  queen's 
side  (in  the  palace  at  Whitehall)  to  si-e  the 
ladies,  1  did  find  the  Queene,  theDuchesse 
of  York,  and  another  or  two,  at  card», 
with  the  room  full  of  great  ladies  and 
men  ;  which  I  was  amazed  at  to  see  on  a 
Sunday,  having  not  believed  it ;  but,  con- 
trarily,  fiatly  denied  the  same  a  little  time 
since  to  my  cosen  Roger  Pepys."  *  Much 
as  Pepys  had  seen  and  heard  of  Court  life 
under  the  sway  of  his  royal  master,  this 
came  upon  him  as  a  revelation.  The  truth 
was  that  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  preferred  the  fashionable  games  at 
cards  on  the  seventh  day  to  the  society 
and  conversation  of  Court  chaplains  and 
divines  eminent  for  their  talents  or  for 
their  oratorical  powers.  Moreover,  the 
Princess  Mary,  after  she  had  been  united 
in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  introduced  the  practice  into  Hol- 
land, and  in  so  doing  scandalized  in  no 
small  degree  a  people  whose  ecclesiastical 
polity  and  practice  had  been  founded  on 
the  gloomy  system  of  John  Calvin,  the 
great  French  teacher  of  Geneva,  f 

We  may  with  great  reason  conclude 
that  the  predilection  which  w.omen  dis- 
played in  the  Caroline  age  for  gambling 
must  have  been  very  great  indeed  when  it 
was  rebuked  publicly  on  the  stage  in  the 
prologues  and  epilogues  to  plays,  the  sole 
portions  of  dramatic  compositions  in  which 
plav Wrights  endeavored  to  correct  that 
which  was 'amiss  in  the  public  morality. 
Most  of  our  readers  who  possess  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  dramatic  writings  of 
the  George  Sand  of  the  Restoration,  Mrs. 
Af  ra  Behn — a  lady,  who  through  her  mar- 
riage with  a  Dutch  merchant  of  the  City 
of  London,  gained  an  entrance  to  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.,  whom  she  was  wont 
to  amuse  with  her  witty  sallies  and  elo- 
quent descriptions — will  bear  us  out  when 
we  say  that  it  is  impossible,  from  what  is 
known  of  her  career,  to  admit  her  claim 
to  be  considered  as  a  censor  of  fashionable 
manners  and  morals.  Yet  in  the  prologue 
to  her  tragedy  of  **  The  Moor's  Revenge," 
Mrs.  Behn  bids  the  young  ladies  of  the 
period  to  beware  of  keeping  unreasonable 


*  Diary,  iii.  pp.  406-10. 

f  See  in  proof  of  this  assertion  the  Diary 
of  Dr,  Edvoard  Lake,  published  by  the  Camden 
Society. 
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hours  at  gambling  if  they  desired  to  pre- 
serve their  complexions  : 

Yet  sitting  np  so  late,  as  I  am  told» 
*    Yoa*ll  lose  in  beanty  what  yoa  gain  in  gold. 

The  celebrated  dramatist.  Sir  George 
Etherege,  again,  whose  life  scandalized 
many  even  in  that  age,  and  whose  affec- 
tion for  the  fair  sex  knew  scarcely  any 
bounds,  was  equally  angry  with  the  ladies 
for  the  decided  partiality  which  they  mani- 
fested for  cards  and  dice.  In  a  song  of 
his  on  the  game  called  basset,  ho  remon- 
strated with  them  on  the  subject,  saying, 
among  other  things  : 

The  time  which  should  be  kindly  lent 

To  plays  and  witty  men, 
In  waiting  for  a  knave  is  spent. 

Or  wishing  for  a  ten. 

Stand  in  defence  of  your  own  charms, 

Throw  down  this  faTorite 
That  threatens,  with  his  dazzling  arms, 

Your  beauty  and  your  wit. 

What  pity  'tis,  those  conquering  eyes, 
Which  all  the  world  subdue, 

Should,  while  the  lover  gazing  dies. 
Be  only  on  Alpue. 

To  render  certain  allusions  in  the  fore- 
going verses  comprehensible  to  some  of 
our  readers,  we  must  explain  that  in  the 
game  known  as  basset,  which  is  now  sel- 
dom or  never  played,  **  waiting  for  a 
knave,"  or  **  wishing  for  a  ten,**  implied 
the  anxiety  which  was  attendant  upon  the 
turning  up  of  the  winning  cards,  and  that 
the  last  word  of  this  last  line  6f  the  third 
verse,  ''  alpue,'*  was  a  term  which  was 
applied  to  the  continuation  of  the  bet  on 
a  particular  card  ^ithicli  had  previously 
won.  Inability  to  gamble  and  to  play 
cards  constituted  an  insuperable  hindrance 
to  introduction  into  polite  society.  **  Gam- 
ing,** wrote  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
games  played  '^  at  Court  and  in  the  assem- 
blies,** written,  as  the  title-page  sets  forth, 
for  the  use  of  the  young  princesses  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  'Ms  become  so 
much  the  fashion  among  the  beau  monde 
that  ho  who  in  company  should  appear 
ignorant  of  the  games  in  vogue  would  be 
reckoned  low-bred  and  hardly  fit  for  con- 
versation.** These  words  occur  in  a  pub- 
lication bearing  the  suggestive  title  of 
**  The  Goropleat  Gamester  ;  or,  Full  and 
Easy  Instructions  for  Playing  the  Games 
now  in  Vogue,  &c.  By  Richard  Sey- 
mour, Esq.'*     This  treatise  was  originally 


published  in  the  year  1674,  and  subse- 
quently passed  through  several  editions, 
each  of  which  was.enuirged  by  the  intro- 
duction of  ample  descriptions  of  later 
games,  such  as  ombre,  picquet,  and  chess. 
Roger  North,  in  that  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining sketch  which  he  has  left  on 
record  of  the  life  of  his  brother  Francis, 
Lord  Guilford,  is  careful  to  mention  that 
he  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  all 
games  of  cards,  dice,  and  billiards,*  pre^- 
sumably  in  order  to  remove  any  misappre- 
hension in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  he 
took  no  interest  in  the  most  fashionable 
forms  of  amusement  in  that  age. 

About  eight  years  after  the  Restoration 
the  gambling  mania  for  a  time  gave  place 
to  one  for  masquerading.  The  rage,  of 
course,  began  in  the  Court,  but  soon  in- 
fected the  whole  town.  *'  At  this  time,'* 
says  Bishop  Burnet,  under  date  of  1668, 
'*  the  Court  fell  into  much  extravagance 
in  masquerading ;  both  the  King  and 
Queen  and  all  the  Court  went  about 
marked,  and  came  into  houses  unknown, 
and  danced  there  with  a  good  deal  of  wild 
frolick.  In  all  this,  people  were  so  dis- 
guised, that  without  being  in  the  secret 
none  could  distinguish  them.  They  were 
carried  about  in  hackney  chairs.  Once  the 
Queen's  chairmen,  not  knowing  who  she 
was,  went  fiom  her.  So  she  was  alone, 
and  was  much  disturbed,  and  came  to 
Whitehall  in  a  hackney  coach.  Some  say 
in  a  cart.*'  f  It  has  been  remarked,  and 
we  think  with  much  truth,  that  whenever 
masquerades  in  public  or  private  constitute 
a  popular  amusement  with  the  pleasure- 
loving  public,  including  both  the  Court 
and  the  arihtocracy,  it  is  a  very  bad  sign 
of  national  morals. 

The  midnight  orgy  and  the  mazy  dance. 
The  smile  of  beauty  and  the  flush  of  wine. 
For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves  and  lords 

combine  ; 
Each  to  his  humour — Gomus  all  allows. 

Here  for  the  present  we  must  conclude. 
Certain  periods  of  history  are  often  sur- 
rounded with  a  halo  of  glory.  Dazzling 
associations  cluster  round  names.  It  is 
distance  which  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view.  Living  witnesses  who  have  known 
both  the  past  and  the  present  generations, 
will,  by  a  law  of  human  nature,  always 


♦  North's  Life  of  Lord  OuVford,  i.  p.  17. 
f  Burnet's  Ilistory  of  My  Own  Times,  i.  p. 
368. 
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award  tbe  palm  of  saperiority  to  the  com- 
panions of  their  yoath.  Yet,  unless  we 
greatly  deceive  ourselves,  it  will  require 
very  strong  arguments  to  convince  thought- 
ful persons  that  the  social  powers  of  any 
class  of  English  society  have  fallen  ofif, 
while  morality,  taste,  knowledge,  general 
freedom  of  intercourse  aud  liberality  of 
opinion  have  been  steadily  advancing ; 
that  the  comparison  between  the  manners 


and  morals  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
our  own  is  not  highly  satisfactory  ;  that 
intellectual  tastes  have  not  superseded  the 
necessity  which  was  then  felt  by  the  upper 
class  of  resorting  to  coarse  indulgences 
and  strong  excitements  ;  or  that  respect 
for  public  opinion  does  not  compel  those 
among  them  who  continue  unregenerate  to 
conceal  their  transgressions  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world. — Gentleman* 8  Magazine. 
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I. — Christianity  and  '*  Progress.** 

Many  people  doubt  whether  Christian- 
ity has  done  much,  or  even  anything,  for 
the  *^  progress*'  of  the  human  race  as  a 
race  ;  and  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  de- 
fence of  such  doubt  than  most  good  peo- 
ple suppose.  Indeed,  the  expression  of 
this  doubt  is  very  widely  ^.regarded  as 
shocking  and  irreligious,  and  as  condemna- 
tory of  Christianity  altogether.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  equivalent  to  an  assertion 
that  Christianity  has  hitherto  proved  a 
**  failure.-"  But  some,  who  do  not  con- 
sider that  Christianity  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure, do,  nevertheless,  hold  that  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  the  race,  as  a  race, 
has  been  much  affected  by  it,  and  whether 
the  external  and  visible  evil  and  good 
which  have  come  of  it  do  not  pretty  near- 
ly balance  one  another. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  real  failure  or 
success  of  Christianity,  that  must  be  set- 
tled by  considering  the  purpose  of  its 
Founder.  Did  He  come  into  the  world, 
live  and  die  for  ''the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,"  as  that  is  com- 
monly understood,  and  as  it  constitutes 
the  end  of  civil  government  ?  Was  it  His 
main  purpose,  or  any  part  of  His  purpose, 
that  everybody  should  have  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  comfortable  houses,  and  not 
too  .much  to  do  ?  If  so.  Communism  roust 
be  allowed  to  have  more  to  say  for  itself, 
on  religious  grounds,  than  most  good 
Christiana  would  like  to  admit.  Did  He 
expect  or  prophesy  any  great  and  general 
amelioration  of  the  world,  material  or  even 
moral,  from  His  coming  ?  If  not,  then  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Christianity  has  failed 
because  these  and  other  like  things  have 


not  come  of  it.  In  these  days  all  truth  is 
shocking  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
majority  of  good  people  may  feel  shocked 
by  the  denial,  even  in  His  own  words, 
that  such  ends  had  anything  more  than  an 
accidental  part  in  His  purpose  or  expecta- 
tion. He  and  His  Apostles  did  not 
prophesy  that  the  world  woufd  get  better 
and  happier  for  His  life,  death,  and  teach- 
ing ;  but  rather  that  it  would  become  in- 
tolerably worse.  He  foretells  that  the 
world  will  continue  to  persecute  such  aa 
dare  to  be  greatly  good,  and  that  it  will 
consider  that  it  does  God  service  in  killing 
them.  He  tells  us  that  the  poor  will  be 
always  with  us,  and  does  not  hint  disap- 
proval  of  the  institution  even  of  slavery, 
though  he  counsels  the  slave  to  be  content 
with  his  status.  His  mission  is  most 
clearly  declared  to  be  wholly  individual 
and  wholly  unconcerned  with  the  tem- 
poral good  of  the  individual,  except  in  so 
far  as  '*  faith  hath  the  promise  of  this  life 
also  ;"  and  moreover,  and  yet  more 
'*  shocking*'  to  modem  sensibilities.  He 
very  clearly  declared  that,  though  He  lived 
and  died  to  give  all  a  chance,  tbe  number 
of  individuals  to  bo  actually  benefited  by 
His  having  done  so  would  be  few  ;  so  that 
it., was  practically  for  these  few  only  that 
He  lived  and  died.  That  may  be  very 
shocking  ;  but  they  are  His  words,  and 
not  mine,  and  those  who  do  not  like  them 
should  have  a  special  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  revised  for  their  own  use,  from 
which  all  disagreeable  references  to  the 
many  called  and  few  chosen,  the  narrow 
way  which  few  find,  the  broad  road  gen- 
erally taken,  and  the  end  it  leads  to,  etc., 
should  be  excised.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  our  Lord's  doctrine  must  be  in 
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the  highest  degree  unpleasant  to  all  who 
will  consider  what  it  really  is,  and  who 
have  not  the  courage  either  to  reject  it  or 
adopt  it  in  a  whole-hearted  manner. 

But  has  Christianity  failed  in  doing  that 
which  alone  it  professed  to  do  ?  It  has 
not,  and  has  not  professed  to  improve  bad 
or  even  indifferently  good  people,  who 
form  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  it  does 
profess  to  do  great  things  when  it  is  re- 
ceived in  *'  a  good  and  honest  heart,"  that 
is,  in  the  he«rt — according  to  Hamlet's 
estimate — of  about  one  in  ten  thousand. 
The  question,  then,  of  failure  or  success 
narrows  itself  to  this  : — Has  Christianity 
done  great  things,  infinitely  great  things  ; 
and  has  it  all  along  been  doing,  and  is  now 
doing,  such  things,  for  the  very  small  pro- 
portion of  mankind  with  which  it  professes 
to  be  effectually  concerned  ?  Professor 
Huxley  says  franklv.  No.  It  emasculates 
and  vitiates  human  character ;  and  he 
exemplifies  his  position  by  the  example  of 
the  saints  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  It 
is  well  to  have  such  a  good,  bold  state- 
ment of  opinion.  Here  is  no  shilly-shally- 
ing, and  we  now  know  that  there  are  some 
persons,  of  strong  common-sense,  who 
think  that  Christianity  is  a  failure,  as 
having  failed  to  carry  out  its  professions. 
Few  persons  who  are  in  their  right  wits 
would  choose  to  seek  a  fencing-match  with 
Professor  Huxley.  They  might  be  alto- 
gether in  the  right,  and  yet,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  says,  they  might  come  off  second 
best  in  the  conflict.  In  any  case,  it  is  not 
at  present  my  affair.  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  point  out  that  it  is  conceivable  that 
there  are  sciences,  even  '^  experimental" 
sciences,  in  which  Professor  Huxley  has 
not  yet  qualified  himself  to  be  considered 
as  an  expert.  Christianity  professes  to  be 
such  a  science,  a  strictly  experimental  sci- 
ence, only  differing,  in  this  character, 
from  chemistry,  inasmuch  as  the  experi- 
ments and  their  conditions  can,  in  the  one 
case,  be  eai^ily  fulfilled  and  judged  by  the 
senses  which  are  common  to  all  men  ; 
whereas,  in  the  other,  they  are  professedly 
to  be  fulfilled  and  judged  of  by  few.  Here 
again  come  in  those  unpleasant  assertions 
of  the  founders  of  Christianity  :  "  None 
can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  **  Do  my  commandments 
and  ye  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,"  etc., 
— i.e.,  the  experiment  is  professedly  to  be 
made  only  with  great  difficulty  and  self- 
denial,  and  its  results  can  only  be  judged 


by  a  spirit  or  sense  which  is  only  attain- 
able, or  which  is,  at  least,  only  attained, 
by  a  few. 

The  conclusion  is  this,  then,  that  even 
if  Christianity — as  I  do  not  assert — has 
not  sensibly  affected  '^  progress,"  or  has 
affected  it  as  much  for  the  worse  in  some 
directions  as  for  the  better  in  others,  and 
has  not  even  done  much  individual  good, 
in  more  than  a  very  small  proportion,  even 
of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians  ; 
it  has  only  not  done  what  it  never  pro- 
fessed to  do.  But  has  it  done  what  it 
actually  professed  to  do  ?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  which  the  affirmative  might  be 
difficult  of  absolute  and  generally  intelligi- 
ble proof  but  of  which  the  negative  must, 
I  apprehend,  be  considered  al).surd,  even 
by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
never  dreamed  of  qualifying  themselves  to 
become  final  judges  of  such  matters. 

There  are  many  passages  in  Scripture 
which  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader 
as  being  on  the  surface  in  contradiction  to 
this  limitation  by  our  Lord's  own  words  of 
the  primary  purpose  of  Christianity  :  but 
those  who  know  how  orphaned  and  wid- 
owed of  truth  even  the  best  of  us  are,  and 
how  the  destitution  we  may  discover  in 
ourselves  is  greater  than  that  we  can  know 
of  in  any  others,  will  discern,  with  the 
earlier  and  deeper  interpreters  of  the 
words  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  reading  their  ex- 
hortations to  help  the  poor,  and  the  dec- 
laration that  to  visit  the  orphan  and  the 
widow  is  **  pure  religion  and  undelfied  ;" 
and  they  will  understand  that  neighborly 
service,  which  is  usually  (but  not  always) 
an  inseparable  accidental  duty  of  Christian 
life,  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  of 
primary  consequence,  though  the  render- 
ing or  not  rendering  of  it — where  there  is 
no  knowledge  of  a  nobler  service — may 
seriously  affect  the  shallow  heavens  and 
the  shallow  hells  of  the  feebly  good  and 
the  feebly  wicked.  Let  not  such  as  these 
exalt  themselves  against  the  great  Masters 
of  the  experimental  science  of  Life,  one  of 
whom — St.  Theresa,  if  I  remember  rightly 
— declares  that  more  good  is  done  by  one 
minute  of  reciprocal  contemplative  com- 
munion of  love  with  God  than  by  the 
founding  of  fifty  hospitals  or  of  fifty 
churches.  **  The  elect  soul,"  says  another 
great  experimentalist,  St.  Francis  of  Sales, 
^^  is  a  beautiful  and  beloved  lady,  of  whom 
God  demands  not  the  indignity  of  service, 
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II. — A  **  Pessimist"  Outlook. 


Despotism,  which  is  not  governmeDt, 
bat  anarchy  speaking  with  one  voice, 
whether  it  be  the  mandate  of  an  irre- 
sponsible emperor  or  that  of  a  multitude, 
is  the  *'  natural"  death  of  all  nationalities. 
They  may  die  by  other  means,  but  this  is 
the  end  they  come  to  if  left  to  them- 
selves. When  this  end  is  reached,  the 
corrupt  body  may,  for  a  time,  preserve  a 
semblMnce  of  its  old  identity  ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  a  nation  :  it  is  merely  a  localization 
of  ^*  man's  shameful  swarm,"  in  which 
the  individual  has  no  help  from  the  in- 
finitely greater  and  nobler  vitality  of  which 
he  was  a  living  member  to  erect  himself 
above  himself,  and  to  breathe  the  gener- 
ous breath,  and  feel  himself  in  all  his  acts 
a  partaker  of  the  deceased  giant^s  super- 
human vigor.  The  incidence  of  the  mis- 
ery is  not  only  upon  those  comparatively 
few  who  may  be  conscious  of  its  cause. 
The  malaria  of  the  universal  marsh  stupe- 
fies the  brain  and  deadens  the  heart  of  the 
very  ploughman  who  turns  its  sod,  and  he 
is  hourly  the  worse  for  want  of  the  healthy 
breeze  and  invigorating  prospect  of  the 
ancient  hills,  which  he  himself  was,  per- 
haps, among  the  most  eager  to  level. 
Though  he  knew  it  not,  he  was  every  day 
sensibly  the  .better  for  being  the  member 
of  a  great  nation. 

"  He  felt  the  giant's  heat, 
Albeit  he  simply  called  it  his. 
Flush  in  his  oommon  labor  with  delight. 
And  not  a  village  maiden's  kiss 
Bat  was  for  this 
More  sweet. 

And  not  a  sorrow  but  did  lightlier  sigh, 
And  for  its  private  self  less  greet. 
The  while  that  other  so  majestic  self  stood 
by." 

If  he  does  not  feel  the  loss  of  his  cor- 
porate life,  but  is  content  to  struggle, 
stink,  and  sting  with  the  rest  of  the  swarm 
into  which  the  national  body  has  been  re- 
solved by  corruption,  so  much  the  worse 
for  him.  His  insensibility  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  mise/y.  To  others,  not  so  lost, 
there  may  be  hope^  though  not  in  this 
sta^e  of  being.  None  who  has  ever  lived 
through  the  final  change,  or  who,  being  in 
the  foul  morass  of  resulting  **  equality,*' 
has  been  able  to  discern  what  national  life 
means,  can  find  in  private  fortune — wife. 


children,  friends,  money — any  compensa- 
tion for  the  great  life  of  which  his  veins 
are  empty.  He  knows  that  there  is  no 
proximate  hope,  no  possibility  of  improve- 
ment in  such  a  etate  of  things.  He  knows 
that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  anything  from 
*^  education"  of  the  mass.  Tiue  educa- 
tion cannot  exist  under  either  kind  of  des- 
potism. National  life  is  the  beginning 
and  end  of  individual  culture,  as  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned.  The  acquisition 
of  knowledge  by  an  unorganized  or  en- 
slaved multitude,  which  must  always  be, 
in  the  main,  self-seeking  and  unjust,  is 
merely  the  acquisition  of  subtler  and' baser 
means  for  the  advancement  of  individual 
covetousness  and  the  indulgence  of  indi- 
vidual vices.  Such  education  is  but  **  a 
jewel  in  a  swine's  snout."  Fools  may  fill 
the  air  with  sentimental  or  hypocritical 
"  aspirations"  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  no  community  exists  where 
no  excellence  has  the  power  of  asserting 
itself  politically,  and  more  or  less  in  spite 
of  the  ignorance  and  malice  of  those  whom 
it  would  serve.  Such  *' aspirations"  are 
but  the  iridescent  colors  on  the  stagnant 
pool  ;  putrid  splendors  which  have  no  ex- 
istence in  the  chronic  and  salutary  storm 
of  national  life. 

Nor  is  there  any  hope  from  without. 
A  comparatively  savage  people  has  often 
been  impregnated  with  the  germ  of  na- 
tional being  by  the  military  invasion  of  a 
civilization  still  in  the  vigor  of  growth  ; 
but  there  is  no  instance  of  a  civilization 
which  has  thus  lapsed  into  anarchy  having 
been  regenerated  by  any  such  means, 
though  its  stagnated  life  may  have  bien 
perpetuated,  as  in  the  case  of  China,  by  an 
external  tyranny  more  powerful  than  any 
of  the  shifting  forms  of  despotism  wliich 
it  develops,  if  left  to  itself,  from  within. 
Nor  is  there  any  light,  even  in  the  far 
future,  unless  for  him  who  has  a  fulness 
of  that  cosmopolitan  benevolence  which  is 
so  often  the  boast  of  the  simpleton  or  i  he 
political  hypocrite,  but,  happily,  so  si'l- 
dom  the  possession  of  the  natural  mnn. 
He  knows  that  no  soil  has  ever  yet  be^n 
found  to  hear  two  crops  of  national  life, 
though  the  corruption  of  one  has  often 
been  found,  after  many  generations  of  con- 
summated decay,  to  be  very  useful  dung 
for  the  nourishment  of  other  and  far  re- 
moved fieldi*.  But  this  consideration  does 
not  bring  him  within  measurable  distance 
of  practical  political  consolation. 
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The  frantic  ambition  of  one  bad  man, 
and  the  cowardice  of  half  a  dozen  others, 
who  would  have  been  honest  had  it  not 
appeared  too  personally  inconvenient,  and 
the  apathj  of  that  large  portion  of  the 
community  which  has  been  sane  in  judg- 
ment but  insane  in  sloth,  have  brought  the 
final  evil  upon  us  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
sooner  than  it  need  have  come.  But  come 
it  must  have  done,  sooner  or  later,  since 
the  powers  of  evil  have  invariably  in  world- 
ly matters  prov<  d  too  strong  in  the  long 
run  for  those  of  irood  ;  and  such  as  can- 
not bear  this  trulh,  but  require  that  abid- 
ing temporal  good  should  come  of  their 
good  works,  had  better  go  into  monas- 
teries. Considering  what  men  are,  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  all  great  nationalities 
should  have  come  to  a  shameful  end,  but 
that  their  ordinary  duration  of  life  should 
have  been  a  thousand  years.  How  any  of 
them  should  have  lasted  a  hundred  must 
seem  a  miracle  to  those  who  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  agency  of  the  two  guard- 
ian angels  of  national  life,  religion  and 
war — religion  which  keeps  alive  the  humil- 
ity and  generosity  of  reasonable  submis- 
sion to  law  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
for  corporate  life,  and  war,  which  silences 
for  a  time  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  evil 
and  ignorant  for  moral  and  circumstantial 
superiorities,  and  compels  them  to  trust 
their  established  leaders,  on  pain  of  prompt 
annihilation. 

Even  our  great  "  liberal"  prophet,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  is  compelled,  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  prophesy  with  terror  of  what 
he  rightly  calls  **  the  coming  slavery,"  the 
despotism,  not  of  a  single  irresponsible 
tyrant,  who  must  content  himself  with 
doing  good  or  evil  in  so  general  a  way  that 
the  »ense  of  private  compulsion  or  injury 
would  weigh  little  on  each  individual,  but 
the  paltry  and  prying  despotism  of  the 
vestry — the  more  '*  virtuous"  the  more 
paltry  and  prjing — persecuting  each  indi- 
vidual by  the  intrusion'of  its  myriad-hand- 
ed, shifting,  ignorant  and  irresistible  tyran- 
ny into  the  regulation  of  our  labor,  our 
household,  and  our  very  victuals,  and, 
however  '*  pure"  in  its  abstract  intention, 
necessarily  corrupt  in  its  application  by  its 
agents,  since  men,  as  a  rule,  are  corrupt. 
Indications  are  not  wanting  of  the  sort  of 
**  government"  we  are  committed  to,  un- 
less the  coming  war  shall  leave  us  in  the 
grip  of  a  less  irksome  tyranny.  It  will  be 
a  despotism  which  will  have  to  be  miti- 


gated by  continual  **  tips,"  as  the  other 
kind  has  had  to  be  by  occasional  assassina- 
tion. Neither  the  voter  nor  the  inspector 
yet  know  their  power  and  opportunities  ; 
but  they  soon  will.  We  shall  have  to 
**  square"  the  district  surveyor  once  or 
twice  a  year,  lest  imaginary  drains  became 
a  greater  terror  than  real  typhoid  ;  we 
shall  have  to  smoke  our  pipe  secretly  and 
with  a  sense  of  sin,  lest  the  moral  super- 
visor of  the  parish  should  decline  our  offer 
of  half-a-crown  for  holding  his  nose  dur- 
ing his  weekly  examination  of  our  bed- 
rooms and  closets  ;  the  good  Churchman 
will  have  to  receive  Communion  under  the 
'*  species*'  of  ginger-ale — as  some  ad- 
vanced congregations  have  already  pro* 
posed — unless  the  parson  can  elude  the 
churchwarden  with  white  port,  or  other- 
wise persuade  him  ;  and,  every  now  and 
then,  all  this  will  be  changed,  and  we 
shall  have  to  tip  our  policemen  and  in- 
spectors for  looking  over  our  infractions 
of  popular  moralities  of  a  newer  pattern. 
Our  condition  will  very  much  resemble 
Swedenborg's  hell,  in  which  everybody  is 
incessantly  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  everybody  else  virtuous  ;  and  the 
only  compensating  comforts  to  the  sane 
will  be,  that,  though  wine  and  tobacco, 
those  natural  stimulants  to  good  impulses 
and  fruitful  meditations,  may  be  denied 
him,  he  may  find  abundant  time  and  op- 
portunity, in  the  cessation  of  all  external 
interests  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
for  improving  his  own  character,  which, 
perhaps,  is,  after  all,  the  only  way  in 
which  a  man  can  bo  sure  of  improving  the 
world's ;  and,  furthermore,  he  will  no 
longer  be  discomposed  by  the  prospect  of 
"  national  disaster,"  since  there  can  be  no 
national  disaster  where  there  is  no  nation, 
however  freely  the  gutters  may  run  with 
blood.  Private  disaster,  in  such  an  in- 
fernal millennium,  will  be  a  trifle. 

Under  such  conditions,  secret  societies 
of  discontented  and  hopeless  minorities 
will  abound.  Dynamite  will  often  shake 
the  nerves  of  smug  content,  and  enrage 
the  People  bevond  bounds  at  such  revolt 
against  its  infallible  decrees.  But  none  of 
these  societies  will  be  so  hateful  as  the 
secret  and  inevitable  aristocracy  of  the 
remnant  that  refuses  to  give  interior  assent 
to  the  divinity  of  the  Brummagem  Baal. 
Its  members  will  acquire  means  of  associa- 
tion and  methods  of  forbidding  intrusion 
which  will  infuriate  the  rest,  who,  in  their 
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tarn,  will  invent  tests  for  the  discovery, 
in  order  to  the  punishment,  of  these 
'^  enemies  of  mankind/'  as  the  Dutch 
traders  in  Japan  did,  in  inviting  all  per- 
sons of  doubtful  character  to  trample  on 
the  crucifix. 

I  have  called  these  glances  at  the  near 
future  *'  pessimist,^'  because  that  is  the 
word  now  generally  applied  to  all  such 
forecasts  as  are  made  by  those  who  do  not 
ignore  or  pervert  patent  facts.  *  *  Optim- 
ints^"  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  are  those 
who  hope  all  things  from  *'  locid  option.'' 

III. — A  Spanish  Novblkttb. 

Mr.  Gosse  is  doing  useful  work  in  edit- 
ing a  series  of  translations  of  remarkable 
foreign  novels,  most  of  which  are  little 
known  to  English  readers.  To  persons — 
the  most  of  us — whose  knowledge  of  Span- 
ish books  is  confined  to  Den  Quixote, 
Pepita  Jimknez  will  come  as  a  complete 
and  delightful  surprise  ;  and  yet  it  not 
only  is,  as  Mr.  Gosse  says,  *^the  typical 
Spanish  novel  of  our  days,"  but  it  is  typi- 
cal of  a  great  and  altogether  unioue  na- 
tional literature.  Though  Juan  Valera's 
personality  differs  from  the  priestly  char- 
acter of  Calderon  as  far  as  mav  well  be, 
since  he  is  said  to  have  made  himself 
'*  conspicuous  by  his  bonnes  fortunes^  his 
wild  freaks  at  the  gaming-table,  his  crazy 
escapades,  his  feats  of  horsemanship,  and 
his  powers  as  a  toreador,"  the  very  same 
distinguishing  vein  which  makes  such 
plays  as  Calderon's  Life  is  a  Dream,  and 
The  Wonder-working  Magician  the  aston- 
ishment and  delight  of  every  reader  who 
comes  upon  them  for  the  first  time — an 
astonishment  and  delight  almost  like  that 
of  the  acquisition  of  a  new  sense — this 
very  same  vein  sparkles  through  and  vivi- 
fies the  modern  novel  Pepita  Jimenez, 
Alike  in  Calderon  and  in  this  work  of 
Juan  Valera  we  find  that  complete  synthe- 
sis of  gravity  of  matter  and  gayety  of  man- 
ner which  is  the  glittering  crown  of  art, 
and  which  out  of  Spanish  literature  is  to 
be  found  only  in  Shakespeare,  and  even  in 
him  in  a  far  less  obvious  degree.  It  is 
only  in  Spanish  literature,  with  the  one 
exception  of  Dante,  that  religion  and  art 
are  discovered  to  be  not  necessarily  hostile 
powers  ;  and  it  is  in  Spanish  literature 
only,  and  without  any  exception,  that 
gayety  of  life  is  made  to  appear  as  being 
not  only  compatible  with,  but  the  very 


flower  of  that  root  which  in  the  best  works 
of  other  literatures  hides  itself  in  the 
earth,  and  only  sends  its  concealed  sap 
through  stem  and  leaf  of  human  duty  and 
desire.  The  reason  of  this  great  and  ad- 
mirable singularity  seems  mainly  to  have 
been  the  singular  aspect  of  most  of  the 
best  Spanish  minds  toward  religion.  With 
them,  religion  has  been,  as  it  was  meant 
to  be,  a  human  passion  ;  they  have  regard- 
ed dogma  as  the  form  of  realizable,  and, 
by  them,  realized  experience  ;  and  the 
natural  instincts  of  humanity  as  the  out- 
lines of  the  lineaments  of  the  Divinity — 
*'  very  God  and  very  man."  Witness  the 
writings  of  their  greatest  saints  and  theo- 
logians, in  which  dogma  is,  as  it  was, 
fused  in,  and  becomes  psychology,  instead 
of  remaining,  as  it  has  done  with  ns,  a 
rock,  indeed,  of  refuge  to  many,  but  a 
rock  of  stumbling  and  offence  to  many 
more,  and  of  these  especially  such  as  have 
been  endowed  with  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. 

Pepita  Jimenez  is  essentially  a  **  re- 
ligious novel,"  none  the  less  so  because  it 
represents  the  failure  of  a  good  young  as- 
pirant to  the  priesthood  to  attain  a  desree 
of  sanctity  to  which  he  was  not  called, 
and  depicts  the  working  in  his  aspirations 
of  a  pride  so  subtle  as  to  be  very  venial, 
though,  in  some  degree,  disastrous.  Mr. 
Gosse  seems  to  me  to  mistake  the  motif  of 
the  novel  entirely  in  regarding  it  as  repre- 
senting the  necessary  failure  of  a  '*  divine 
ardor  brought  face  to  face  with  an  earthly 
love."  It  represents  nothing  but  the  ex- 
ceedingly common  mistake  of  young  and 
ardent  minds  in  measuring  their  present 
capacity  by  their  desires,  and  striving  to 
take  their  station  on  the  top  of  an  alp, 
when  they  are  only  fit  for  the  ascent  of  a 
very  moderate  hill.  One  of  the  many 
points  in  which  Catholic  philosophy  shows 
itself  superior  to  the  philosophy  of  Protes- 
tant religionists  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  is  its  distinct  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  as  many  degrees  of 
human  capacity  for  holiness  as  for  any 
other  kind  of  eminence,  and  that  for  most 
men  a  very  moderate  degree  of  spirituality 
is  the  utmost  for  which  they  are  entitled 
to  hope.  An  ardent  Protestant,  misincei- 
preting  the  words,  **  Be  ye  perfect  as  I 
am  perfect,"  is  apt  to  think  that  he  is 
nothing  if  not  a  saint,  whereas  Juan  Valera 
knew  that  to  be  a  saint,  as  to  be  a  poet^ 
is  to  be  about  one  in  twenty  millions,  and 
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he  has  made  a  very  amusing  as  well  as  a 
very  useful  book  out  of  the  vain  strivings 
of  Lis  hero  for — 

"  Heroic  good,  target  for  which  the  young 
Dream  in  their  dreams  that  every  bow  is 
strong ;" 

and  the  course  of  experience  by  which  he 
is  brought  to  conclude — 

"  That  less  than  highest  is  good,  and  may  be 
.     high." 

That  disgusting  abortion,  the  English 
"  religions  novel,"  would  have  made  the 
enthusiastic  young  deacon  relapse  into  de- 
spair and  profligacy,  instead  of  letting  him 
marry  the  pretty  girl  who  had  tuined  him 
from  his  supposed  **  vocation,"  and  caused 
him  to  live  an  exemplary,  conscientious, 
and  religions  life  as  a  country  gentleman 
and  farmer  of  his  own  land. 

There  is  plenty  of  **  analysis"  in  the 
English  religious  novel,  but  no  psychol- 
ogy ;  and  analysis  which  has  not  psycho- 
logical knowledge  for  its  material  is  mere- 
ly the  anatomy  of  a  corpse,  and  fails  as 
completely  in  illustrating  and  extending 
knowledge  of  life  as  the  anatomy  of  the 
body  has  confessedly  failed,  from  the  time 
of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  in  explaining 
the  vivifying  powers  of  nature.  Psychol- 
ogy comes  naturally  to  the  typical  Spanish 
mind,  for  thte  reasons  given  above.  It 
deals  with  the  personal  relationships  of  the 
soul  with  the  personalities  which  are  above 
the  soul,  from  which  the  soul  exists,  and 
of  which  the  soul  is  the  express  mirror  ; 
but  of  these  personal  relationships,  which 
every  religion  confesses,  the  modern  mind, 
out  of  Spain,  knows  comparatively  little, 
though,  thanks  to  the  works  of  St.  John 
of  the  Cross  (two  editions  of  which  have 
lately  appeared  in  England),  and  of  certain 
other  works,  magnificent  as  literature  as 
well  as  for  burning  psychological  insight, 
the  study  of  true  psychology,  vulgarly 
called  '*  mysticism"  and  *^  transcendental- 
ism" (what  good  thing  is  not  "  mystic" 
and  **  transcendental"  to  the  modern  **  sci- 
entist" and  his  pupils?),  shows  signs  of 
revival  in  Europe  generally. 

A  most  important  consequence  of  the 
human  character  of  Spanish  faith,  a  char- 
acter manifest  alike  in  the  religious  phi- 
losophy of  the  times  of  Calderon  and  of 
those  of  Juan  Valera,  is  the  utter  absence 
of  the  deadly  Manichcism  which  is  the 
source  of  modern  **  nicety"  in  that  por- 


tion of  literature  and  art  which  does  not 
profess,  like  French,  and,  in  great  part, 
American  literature  and  art,  to  have  aban- 
doned all  faith  and  real  decency.  Calde- 
ron, in  works  which  glitter  with  an  incom- 
parable purity,  is  more  plain-spoken,  when 
need  be,  than  Shakespeare,  and  constantly 
exalts  the  splendor  of  that  purity  in  his 
main  theme  by  a  by-play  of  inferior  char- 
acters which  is  as  gay  and  ^^  coarse"  as 
anything  in  Othello  or  Romeo  and  Juliet ; 
and  though  Juan  Valera  in  this  novel  con- 
forms  in  the  main  to  the  daintiness  of  the 
fashion,  there  is  a  freedom  in  his  story 
from  the  cant  of  Manichean  purity  which 
will  certainly  limit  the  number  of  his  read- 
ers among  ourselves,  and  probably  give 
some  scandal  to  the  most  '*  serions' '  among 
those — the  immense  majority  of  our  coun- 
trymen and  women — who  do  not  really 
believe  that  God  made  all  things  pure,  and 
that  impurity  is  nothing  but  the  abuse  of 
that  which  is  pure,  and  that  such  abuse  is 
impure  in  proportion  to  the  purity  per- 
verted. 

In  consequence  of  the  characteristics  I 
have  endeavored  to  indicate,  this  novel, 
though  expressly  *'  religious"  in  its  main 
theme  and  most  of  its  details,  is  as  '*  natu- 
ral," concrete,  and  wholesomely  human 
and  humanly  interesting  as  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's.  There  is  in  it  no  sense 
of  dislocation  or  incompatibility  between 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual.  From  the 
dainty,  naive,  innocently  coquettish,  and 
passionate  Pepita,  who  is  enraged  by  her 
lover's  pretensions  to  a  piety  which,  though 
she  is  devoted  to  her  beautifully  adorned 
**  Infant  Jesus,"  she  cannot  understand, 
and  in  which  she  sees  only  an  obstacle  to 
the  fulfilment  of  her  love  for  him,  to  the 
saintly  ecclesiastic,  who,  almost  from  the 
first,  sees  the  incapacity  of  his  pupil,  Don 
Luis,  for  the  celibate  heights  to  which  he 
aspires,  but  who  understands  life  in  all  its 
grades  too  well  to  look  upon  his  strivings 
and  his  ''fall,"  as  Don  Luis  at  first  es- 
teems it,'  with  other  than  a  good-humored 
smile,  all  is  upon  one  easy  ascending  plane 
and  has  an  intelligible  unity.  Valera  has 
taken  no  less  care  with  and  interest  in  the 
subordinate  characters  than  the  principals 
in  the  story.  They  are  all  true  and  vivid 
and  unique  in  their  several  ways^  and  we 
have  the  most  complete  picture  of  a  very 
foreigs  world  without  the  slightest  draw- 
back of  strangeness  or  want  of  verisimili- 
tude.— Fortnightly  Review, 
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BY    J.    J.    JUS8BRAND. 


I.  Thb  Traveller  Introduced. 

Among  the  familiars  of  the  French  Etn- 
bafi&y  in  the  year  1663,  when  theComte  de 
Cominges  tepresented  the  Grand  Monarch 
at  the  British  Court,  was  a  thin,  lean  per- 
son, who  belonged  partly  to  tiie  Church 
and  partly  to  the  world,  a  Protestant  by 
birth  and  a  Catholic  by  trade,  named 
Samuel  Sorbieres,  or  de  Sorbleres,  as  he 
preferred  to  be  called.  He  was  travelling 
in  England  to  see  the  sights,  to  improve 
his  knowledge,  and  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  famous  philosopher 
Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury. 

Sorbi^res  was  then  between  forty  and 
forty- five  years  of  age.  He  was  born  at 
St.  Ambroix  in  the  diocese  of  Uzez  ;  his 
father,  his  uncle  (the  then  well  known 
Petit),  all  his  family,  were  staunch  Prot- 
estants, and  so  was  Sorbi^res  himself,  to 
all  appearance,  during  many  years.  He 
lived  for  a  while  at  Paris,  then  in  Holland, 
then  at  Orange,  where  he  was '  appointed 
principal  of  the  local  college.  His  easy 
manners,  easy  speech,  easy  style  in  writ- 
ing made  him  an  agreeable  correspondent 
and  companion,  and  ho  became  early  in 
life  acquainted  with  several  of  the  best 
men  of  the  day,  exchanging  letters  with 
Gassendi,  Father  Mersenne,  Hobbes,  Sau- 
maize.  A  number  of  Ppistles  addressed 
to  Saumaize  are  preserved  in  the  National 
Library,  Paris  (MS.  Fr.  3930)  ;  they  treat 
of  learned  questions  ;  they  contain  copies 
of  recently  discovered  inscriptions  ;  they 
are  full  of  friendly  assurances  and  respect- 
ful compliments  to  both  M.  and  Madame 
de  Saumaize. 

Sorbi^res  had,  while  young,  studied 
theology,  then  medicine  ;  then  he  had  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  making  of  his 
fortune,  for  the  improvement  of  which  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  converted  in  good 
time  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

I  have  beard  (Guy  Patin  writes  in  1653), 
that  our  old  friend  M.  Sorbi^res,  master  of 
tha  college  a^  Orange,  lias  proved  a  tnrnooat, 
and  has  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  was 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Bishop  of  Vaison 
and  by  the  Cardinals  de  Biohi  and  Barbe- 
rin.  .  .  .  Here  are  miracles  such  as  ore  wit- 
nessed to-day  ;  miracles,  I  say,  of  the  politi- 
cal  and  economical,  rather  than  the  meta- 


physical, order.  He  is  a  widower*  and  a 
clever  fellow,  bat,  sharp  as  he  is,  I  wouder 
whether,  with  that  new  shirt  of  his,  he  will 
succeed  in  making  his  fortnoe  at  Rome,  for 
the  place  swarms  with  hungry  and  thirsty  peo- 
ple. 

The  thirst  and  hunger  of  Sorbieres  were 
of  the  keenest,  and  betook  immense  pains 
to  assuage  both.  He  journeyed  to  Rome, 
appealed  to  the  King,  wrote  against  the 
Protestants  ;  but  his  want  of  character 
was  against  him  ;  he  only  got  temporary 
favors,  small  allowances,  and  unimportant 
livings.  He  did  his  best  from  year  to 
year  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Cardinal, 
King,  and  Pope  ;  he  neither  failed  nor 
succeeded  entirely  :  from  Mazarin  he  got 
little  ;  from  Louis  XIY.  he  received  the 
empty  title  of  Historiographer  Royal 
(1660)  and,  what  was  more  to  the  pur* 
pose,  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres  ;  frotn 
Clement  IX.  he  obtained  a  trifling  gratu- 
ity, given  once  for  all,  and  many  kind 
words.  Ilis  deboire  on  this  last  occasion 
was  great.  *'They  give  lace  cuffs.'*  he 
said, ^*  to  a  man  withoiit  a  shirt  !"  As 
his  disappointment  lasted  long  he  had  time 
to  circulate  this  consolatory  witticism,  to 
improve  it  and  remodel  it ;  several  of  the 
variantes  such  as,  *'  I  wish  they  would 
send  me  bread  for  the  butter  they  kindly 
provided  me  with,"  have  been  preserved 
by  his  friend  Graverol.f 

Before  his  journey  to  England,  Sor- 
bieres was  known  to  literary  men  princi- 
pally by  his  tianslations.  He  had  turned 
from  Latin  into  French  Sir  Thomas  More's 
•*  Utopia,"  Hobbes'i  **  De  Cive,"  Bates's 
**  Eienchus  motuum  nuperorum  in  An- 
glia."  J     He  had  also  written  a  few  es- 

*  Sorbidres  had  married,  while  in  Holland, 
a  Frenchwoman  called  Judith  Renaud  ;  they 
had  a  son,  Henry,  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  caused  a  part  of  his  papers  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

f  In  the  biography  he  published  as  a  preface 
to  the  Sorheriana^  Toulouse,  16U1. 

t  Lts  trapes  causes  des  demiers  irotibHes 
d^ Anglelerre,  abreg^  d'hisUnre,  oil  Us  droicts  du 
Roy  et  crux  du  Pariement  et  du  peuple  sont  waf/rc- 
ment  representez.  Orange,  1653.  8vo.  This 
is  often  given  as  an  original  work  of  Borbieres, 
though  in  bis  dedication  he  himself  states  that 
he  translated  it  at  the  request  of  the  Count  de 
Dhona. 
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says,  letters,  and  discotursen,  on  philo- 
sopbical,  medical,  theological,  and  other 
subjecta.  Hobbes  bad  been  fprentlj  pleased 
with  Sorbi^res's  translation.  **  The  book" 
(1.6.,  the  '*  De  Give"),  be  said,  in  his 
Five  Lessons  to  the  Professors  of  the 
Mathematics^  1656,  '*  translated  into 
French,  bath  not  ony  a  great  testimony 
from  the  translator  Sorberias,  bnt  also 
from  GaAsendas  and  Mersennus."  He 
began  with  Sorbi^res  a  correspondence  in 
Latin,  in  which  he  apostrophizes  him  as 
**  clarissime  charissimeque,  amictssimef  em- 
ditissimef^*  etc.  And  he  went  even  far- 
ther, as  be  dedicated  **  viro  clarissimo  et 
amicissimo  Samueli  Sorberio,"  his  '*  Dia- 
logus  phjsicusde  natnra  £er is, "addressing 
to  him  a  very  characteristic  and  pungent 
letter  in  which,  according  to  his  wont,  he 
loudly  complains  of  everything  and  every- 
body, bat  concludes  with  the  kindest  ap- 
peal to  his  correspondent,  saying  :  *'  Let 
us  live  as  long  and  as  well  as  we  can,  and 
let  us  love  each  other — Vale." 

The  desire  of  having  some  talk  with 
Hobbes  was  among  the  main  motives 
which  induced  Sorbidres  to  undertake  the 
journey  that  was  to  make  him  for  a  short 
while  famous  all  over  Europe  in  the  liter- 
ary and  diplomatic  world,  and  to  give  him 
his  minute  d^immortaliti, 

IL  SoRDilsRiis's  Journey. 

Sorbieres  spent  the  summer  of  1663  in 
England.  He  bad  long  convt^rsations  with 
Hobbes  ;  he  (went  to  the  play,  dined  at 
the  French  Embassy,  was  presented  at 
Court,  visited  Oxford,  drove  to  Hatfield, 
was  present  at  a  sitting  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and,  when  he  had  come  back,  wrote 
at  the  request  of  the  Marquis  de  Yaubrun 
Nogent  an  account  of  all  be  bad  seen. 
The  book  appeared  in  1 664  *  and  raised  a 
storm  ;  the  author  was  refuted,  confuted, 
and  exiled  ;  diplomatic  despatches  were 
exchanged  on  his  account  and  apologies 
offered  ;  the  English  Court  and  the  Dan- 
ish Court  and  the  French  Court  were  in  a 
state  of  commotion  ;  the  literati  on  the 
three  sides  of  the  North  Sea  flew  to  their 
pens  and  made  a  stand  against  the  in- 
vader ;  even  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 

*  BelaiUm  d*tin  voyage  en  Angleterre^  ou  sent 
ioueh^  plu8i£ur8  choses  qui  regardent  Vestal  des 
sciences,  et  de  la  Religion  el  autres  malihres 
eutieuses,  Paris,  1664,  in  8vo. 


Church  wrote  in  unchristian  language  on 
the  subject. 

The  book  and  man  which  created  ao 
much  uproar  have  fallen  since  into  ob- 
livion. Whenever  by  any  chance  they 
are  alluded  to,  it  is  always  with  a  remem- 
brance of  the  quarrel,  and  the  Relation 
d*un  voyaye  en  Angleterre  is  usually  men- 
tioned as  being  a  book  of  slander  on  the 
English  nation,  and  nothing  more.  Bnt 
it  is  something  more. 

Sorbieres's  first  impressions  on  landing 
had  not  been  very  good  ;  his  companions 
luggage  had  been  stormed,  it  seems,  by 
intrusive  porters,  and  street  arabs  had 
pestered  them  with  uncomplimentary  apos- 
trophes. The  same  thing,  be  philosophi- 
cally observes,  happens  in  all  countries  ; 
in  England  it  happens  thus  :  As  soon  aa 
Frenchmen  land,  *'  boys  run  after  them, 
shrieking  :  ^  A  mounser,  a  monnser  ! ' 
t.e.,  an' monsieur  !  by  way  of  insult.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  as  travellers  excite  the  bojs 
by  their  very  efforts  to  push  them  away 
or  to  stop  their  noise,  the  said  boys  rise 
to  :  *  French  dogs,  French  dogs  ! '  Such 
is  the  honorable  name  by  which  we  are 
known  in  England — in  the  same  way  as 
we  go  by  the  name  of  moucherons  (gnats) 
in  Holland  ;  both  being  less  hard  than  the 
matto  Francese  (mad  French)  with  which 
the  rabble  favors  us  in  Italy."  For  such 
inconveniences  Sorbieres  considers  that  the 
travellers  themselves  are  in  a  great  meas- 
ure responsible.  '*  We  make  too  much 
noise,"  he  says  ;  **  our  agitation  is  con- 
sidered indiscreet ;  they  deem  it  ridicu- 
lous and  they  show  it  as  I  have  said.  Our 
behavior  is  the  very  reverse  of  theirs  ;  they 
are  phlegmatic  and  quietly  suffer  every- 
body to  do  exactly  as  they  like."  This 
being  once  understood,  no  unpleasantness 
need  be  expected  if  no  notice  be  taken. 
Sorbieres  himself  met  with  a  better  treat- 
ment at  Dover  than  it  had  been  his  for- 
tune to  find  anywhere  else.  But  his  com- 
panions were  greatly  **  d^concertds." 
For  '*  as  soon  as  they  appeared  on  the 
wharf,  the  noise  they  made  with  their  ser- 
vants drew  a  mob,  which  accompanied 
them  to  their  lodgings  with  strange  howls. 
They  took  it  unkindly  ;  dogs  took  part  in 
the  fray  ;  stones  were  thrown,  and  the 
militia  bad  to  interfere." 

From  Dover  to  London,  by  way  of  Can- 
terbury and  Rochester,  Sorbieres  is  con- 
stantly on  the  look  out,  and  writes  in 
praise  of  the  English  landscape,  and  espe- 
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cially  on  tho  beauty  of  the  EDglish  grasSy 

words  which  ought  to  have  mollified  the 

heart  of  his  censors. 

The  coanlry  is  nndolaiiDg,  and  rises  and 
falls  into  hills  and  little  valleys  covered  with 
an  evergreen  mantle.  It  even  seemed  to  me 
that  the  grass  had  a  finer  hne  than  elsewhere, 
and  wtes  thinner.  For  this  oanse  it  is  well 
fitted  for  the  making  of  those  parterres  and 
sheets  of  grass  so  even  that  people  play  bowls 
on  them  as  comfortably  as  they  would  on  the 
cloth  of  some  great  billiard-table.  As  this  is 
the  asnal  amasement  of  gentlemen  in  the 
oonntry,  they  have  large  stone  cylinders  which 
they  caase  to  be  rolled  on  the  grass  to  keep  it 
down.  All  the  country  is  fall  of  parks,  very 
pleasant  to  see,  with  large  herds  of  deer  pac- 
ing them.  .  .  .  There  are  so  many  trees  that 
even  the  coltivated  land  has  the  appearance 
of  a  forest  when  seen  from  some  height,  on 
account  of  the  orchards  and  hedges  with 
which  the  meadows  and  the  fields  are  sur- 
rounded. 

This  will  sorely  be  considered  an  appre- 
ciative account,  though  of  course  a  Brit- 
ish-born subject — such  a  subject,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Thackeray — might  have  spoken 
more  warmly,  as  the  author  of  "  Vanity 
Fair"  did  in  his  famous  description  of 
Dobbin's  return  from  India  :  wnen  the 
soldier  passed  **  by  pretty  roadside  inns, 
where  the  signs  hung  on  tho  elms,  and 
horses  and  wagoners  were  drinking  under 
the  chequered  shadow  of  the  trees  ;  by  old 
hails  and  parks,  rustic  hainlets  clustered 
round  ancient  gray  churches,  and  through 
the  charming  fiiendly  English  landscape. 
Is  there  any  in  the  woild  like  it!  To  a 
traveller  returning  home  it  looks  so  kind 
— it  seems  to  shake  hands  with  yon  as  you 
pass  through  it." 

Sorbi^res  and  his  companions  go  through 
villages  and  towns.  They  notice  that  the 
windows  are  low  and  without  shutters, 
'*  which  shows  that  the  inhabitants  do  not 
fear  insults  nor  revenge.''  The  build  of 
the  windows  is  peculiar :  at  Canterbury, 
and  indeed 

all  over  England  they  protrude  and  shape 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  balcony,  either  poly- 
gonal or  semicircular ;  they  appear  as  so 
many  little  towers,  and  they  give  elegance  to 
the  outside  of  the  houses  when  the  eye  has 
once  become  accustomed  to  them.  The  rooms 
are  the  more  commodious  for  it  and  better 
lighted,  and  you  can  without  being  seen  see 
what  goes  on  in  the  street.  With  us,  people 
see  only  what  is  just  opposite  them. 

Analogous  to  the    differences   in   the 

national  windows,  Sorbieres   might  have 

observed,  were  the  literatures  of  the  two 

countries  :  windows  to  see  just  opposite, 

Nxw  SxBm.— Vol.  LVI.,  No.  3. 


with  logical  straightness,  in  Bacine  ;  po- 
lygonal or  circular  bay  windows  to  see 
forward  and  backward,  and  all  round, 
and  attract  attention  this  way  and  that 
way,  and  to  let  the  mind  wander  along 
with  comers  and  goers  ^  that  living 
flood  pouring  .  •  .  from  eternity  onward 
to  eternity,"  says  Teufelsdrockh)  in 
Shakespeare.  Not  until  the  time  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  the  romantic  school  was  the 
use  of  bay  windows  fairly  re-established 
in  French  literature. 

From  Gravesend  to  London ' '  dockyards 
are  discovered  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
and  there  is  a  swarm  of  carpenters  who 
build  ships.  Ships  of  all  sorts  and  of  all 
ages  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  ;  their 
number  is  surprising." 

HI.  LoNDOK  Town. 

Reaching  town,  Sorbieres  took  lodgings 
in  the  Common  Garden,  and  began  his 
rambles  in  the  capital,  visiting  it  carefully, 
and,  so  to  speak,  street  by  street.  French- 
men, he  consideis,  speak  too  disparagingly 
of  it,  the  canse  being  that  they  do  not 
know  it  well.  The  fact  is  (and  he  notes 
it  with  regret)  that  it  is  a  larger  town  than 
Paris,  but  Paris  poesesses  some  other  ad- 
vantages, such  as  having  a  more  numerou» 
population.  London  has  more  houses  and 
Paris  more  inhabitants,  for  in  Londoiw 
there  is  only  one  family  in  each  house. 
Furnished  lodgings  are,  however,  to  be 
found,  and  they  are  not  expensive,  the 
cost  being  one  crown  (icu)  per  week. 

I  chose  mine  not  far  from  Salisbury  House, 
because  I  liked  to  be;  able  to  visit  at  any  time- 
Mr.  Hobbes,  who  was  living  there  with  his 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  two  very  rare- 
persons,  of  whom  more  hereafter. 

London  town  is  adorned  with  a  number 
of  grand  buildings,  such  as  the  new  Ex- 
change in  the  ''  Strangh"  (Strand).  This 
is  the  place  for  mercers,  **  and  I  need  not 
say  whether  fine  wares  are  to  be  found 
there,  as  well  as  pretty  girls  at  the  coun- 
ters." Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  is  pleasant  to- 
look  at.  Whitehall  is  a  sorry  medley  of 
consti notions  of  all  epochs,  but  with  a 
splendid  banqueting  hall  (Inigo  Jones's 
Banqueting  llall,  with  pictures  by  Rubens, 
now  the  Chapel  Royal).  The  palace  is- 
beautifuUy  situated  near  the  river  and  the 
park.  Two  churches  are  to  be  noticed  i 
one  is  Westminster  Abl>ey,  with  its  chapel 
of  Henry  VII.  handsomely  carved  (un 
22 
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auvrage  h  roses)  and  its  royal  tombs, 
**  which  equal  if  they  do  not  overmatch 
ours  at  St.  Denis/'  The  other  church  is 
'*  Paursy  for  such  is  the  unceremonious 
fashion  in  which  this  Saint*s  church  is 
called."  The  rest  of  the  religious  build- 
ings consist  of  Protestant  temples,  very 
plain  and  without  interest. 

At  Westminster,  as  well  as  on  London 
Bridge,  a  remarkable  sight  is  afforded  by 
the  heads  of  the  late  rebels  stuck  on  the 
towers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sight  will  do  as 
mnoh  to  overawe  evil-minded  persons  as  the 
benedictions  which  have  rained  on  the  head 
of  Oeneral  Monk  will  encourage  peace-loving, 
honorable,  and  loyal  citizens. 

The  parks  are  laree  and  fine.  In  St. 
James's  Park  the  Kmg  has  caused  tele- 
scopes to  bo  erected  and  Sorbieres  is  al- 
lowed to  use  them  and  to  contemplate 
Saturn  with  its  ring  and  Jnpiter  with  its 
moons.  As  for  '*Ejparc"  (i.e.,  Hyde 
Park),  it  has  too  many  ^^Jiacres,*^  and 
people  who  have  their  drive  there  turn 
round  and  round  in  endless  gyrations, 
'*  de  sorte  que  cela  se  passe  avec  pcu  de 
galanterie." 

Little  '*  calanterie"  is  to  be  discovered, 
either,  in  the  cooking  practices  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  English  are  not  appreciative  of  cook- 
ing, and  the  table  of  the  greatest  lord  is  covered 
oiSy  with  large  pieces  of  meat.  Bisques  and 
pottages  are  aa  good  as  unknown.  .  .  .  Pas- 
try is  heavy  and  ill-baked  ;  compotes  and 
jams  are  scarcely  eatable  ;  forks  and  ewers  are 
not  in  common  use  ;  the  washing  of  the  hands 
is  performed  by  a  dipping  of  them  in  a  basin 
full  of  water  that  is  bronght  round  to  all  the 
guests.  Toward  the  end  of  the  meal  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  smoke  tobacco  {prendre  du  tabac  en 
fumie),  and  while  so  doing  people  continue 
their  talk  very  long.  Men  of  quality  do  not 
practice  smoking  so  assiduously  as  men  of  the 
people,  for  a  workman  scarcely  allows  a  day 
to  pass  without  going  to  the  tavern,  there  to 
smoke  with  some  friend  of  his.  For  which 
reason  taverns  abound,  and  work  progresses 
but  slowly  in  the  shops  ;  a  tailor,  ot  a  shoe- 
maker, will  leave  his  boar4,  whatever  be  the 
pressure  of  work,  and  stroll  to  the  public 
honse  of  evenings.  And  as  he  comes  home 
late  and  somewhat  dizzy,  he  opens  his  shut- 
ters and  begins  work  again  scarcely  before 
seven  the  foUowing  morning.  Manufactured 
goods  are  the  dearer  for  it,  and  a  strange  jeal- 
ousy grows  out  of  this  toward  French  work- 
men, who  are  usually  more  diligent. 

In  their  dining-rooms  as  well  as  in  their 
taverns,  British  citizens  indulge  in  politi- 
cal italk  of  a  very  free  description*     They 


are  proud  of  their  Parliament,  which  is  a 
^^  corps  bigearre;^*  and  during  the  long 
hours  they  spend  in  smoking,  they  discuss 
public  affairs,  the  new  taxes,  *'  the  chim- 
ney tax,''  the  state  of  the  trade.  Then 
they  allow  their  fancy  to  carry  them  back 
to  the  time 

when  Oliver  was  there,  and  their  fleets  were 
BO  powerful,  and  they  won  glory  on  all  the 
seas,  and  all  the  earth  wanted  their  alliance, 
and  the  Bepublic  flourished  and  received  am- 
bassadors from  all  countries. 

Then  they  consider  the  present  state 
of  the  country  and  they  make,  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  comparisons 
which  are  nothing  short  of  odious.  They 
do  not  forbear  saying  what  they  think  of 
the  King  himself  ;  they  are  not  unwilling 
to  have  one,  but  his  rule  must  not  press 
too  heavily  upon  them. 

The  theatres  are  well  worth  a  visit ; 
they  are  splendidly  fitted  up  ;  the  actors 
are  excellent ;  the  pity  is  that  English 
dramatists  have  such  contempt  for  the 
holy  and  mighty  rule**  of  the Iweuty-f our 
hours. '  *  Many  characteristics  are  peculiar 
to  England. 

The  best  places  are  in  the  pit,  where  men 
and  women  sit  together,  each  with  their 
friends.  The  theatre  is  very  fine  and  covered 
with  green  cloth  ;  the  stage  is  all  left  to  the 
actors  ;*  there  are  many  perspectives  and 
scene  shiftings.  An  orchestra  plays  and  al- 
lows the  audience  to  await  without  ennui  the 
beginning  of  the  performance ;  people  go 
there  early  in  order  to  hear  the  music.  Acton 
and  actresses  are  admirable,  I  am  told,  and  sd 
far  as  I  could  guess  from  their  attitudes  and 
pronunciation.  Bnt  the  plays  woald  not  meet 
with  the  same  applause  in  France  as  they  ob- 
tain in  England.  The  poets  despise  uniform- 
ity of  place  and  the  rule  of  the  twenty  four 
hours.  They  write  comedies  that  are  sup- 
posed to  last  twenty-five  years  ;  and  when 
they  have  shown  yon  the  marriage  of  a  prince 
in  the  first  act,  they  exhibit  without  any  in- 
terval the  fine  deeds  of  his  son,  and  they  lead 
him  far  away  to  many  lands.  They  pride 
themselves  above  all  upon  their  good  render- 
ing of  the  various  passions,  vices,  and  virtues, 
and  in  this  they  suooeed  rather  well.  .  .  . 
Their  comedies  are  in  prose  mesurke  {i.e.  blank 
verse),  which  is  nearer  the  ordinary  language 
than  our  verses.  Tbey  cannot  conceive  that 
it  is  not  a  teasing  trouble  to  have  the  6ame 

*  The  French  stage  had  not  been  reformed 
yet  in  this  respect :  **  II  y  a  &  cette  heure  une 
inoommodite  ^pouvantable  &  la  oom^die  ;  o*eat 
que  les  deux  cot  68  du  theatre  sont  tout  pleins 
de  jennes  gens  assis  sur  des  chaises  de  paille" 
(Tallemant,  Hisiorielte  CDXXKVI.)  Cf.  Mo- 
li^re,  *'  J  'etf^s  sur  le  th^tre,  en  humeur  d*ecou- 
ter,"  Ac.  {Ias  FOcheux,  i.  1  (1661).) 
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cadence  constantly  striking  on  one's  eer.  They 
pretend  that  to  hear  for  two  or  three  hours  Alex- 
andrine verses,  with  the  regular  cesnra  stop, 
cannot  be  coosidered  either  very  natural  or 
pleasant.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  way 
of  speech  is  as  far  from  real  life,  and  by  con- 
sequence from  what  is  to  be  represented,  as 
the  Italian  custom  of  acting  comedies  in 
music  (i  €.  operas)  outdoes  the  extraragance 
of  our  own  habits.  But  it  is  better  not  to  dis- 
cuss tastes,  and  we  must  leave  everybody  to 
follow  his  own  bent. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Eoglish  and  French  plays  that  Sor- 
bieres  would  bring  home  some  samples  of 
the  former  to  show  to  bis  friends  at  Paris 
as  travelling  cnriosities.  What  be  chose 
to  take  with  him  was  neither  the  first  folio 
of  Shakespeare,  nor  old  Ben's  works,  nor 
Davenant's  romantic  plays  ;  bnt  of  all 
works  and  of  all  dramatists  a  volume  late- 
ly published  by  **  dear  Margaret  Newcas- 
tle," as  Charles  Lamb  was  fond  of  calling 
her,  '*  un  volume  que  la  marquise  de 
Nieucastel  a  compos6."  Ho  took  at  the 
same  time  with  bim  three  volumes  of  the 
poetical,  political,  and  philosophical  works 
of  this  lady,  and  his  friends  in  France 
conld  not  but  admire  the  '*  bel  esprit,  good 
sense  and  eloquence"  of  which,  be  says, 
tbcy  are  full. 

Other  sights  attract  crowds  in  London  ; 
foremost  among  them  the  fights  of  what 
Sorbi^res  calls  "  Gladiateurs  ;"  but  we 
shall  pass  them  over,  for,  as  he  says,  they 
have  **  quelque  chose  de  hien  farouche^'*  ^ 
and  we  must  go  back  and  mix  wHh  polite 
society  and  learned  men. 

London  town  is  not  famous  only  for  its 
buildings,  bnt  also  for  its  men  ;  it  is  pre- 
eminently **  magna  virum.^^  Towering 
above  all  the  rest  in  the  estimation  of  Sor- 
bierea  and  of  many  othei«,  the  great  Mr. 
Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  was  there  to  be 
seen. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  reached  Lon- 
don was  to  go  and  visit  Mr.  Hobbes.  ...  I 
had  not  seen^him  for  fourteen  years  ;  I  found 
him  little  altered.  He  was  sitting  in  his  room 
in  the  same  posture  which  he  always  look  in 
the  afternoon  when  he  lired  in  Paris  ;  for  he 
spent  that  time  of  the  day  in  studying  afiter 
he  had  been  walking  all  the  momiag.  He 
acted  thus  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  whioh 
he  rightly  deemed  the  first  thing  to  be  oonsid- 
ered.  For  the  same  cause,  and  though  he  is 
now  seven ty.eight,  he  has  altered  his  rules  in 
one  only  item,  adding  each  week  a  game  at 
tennis,  which  he  continues  until  be  has  to 
stop  out  of  sheer  exhaustion.  He  is  little 
altered  in  his  face,  and  not  at  all  in  what  con- 
oems  the  vigor  of  his  iQind,  the  strength  of 


his  memory,  and  the  mirthfuluess  of  his  tem- 
per, whioh  he  has  preserved  in  their  entirety. 

The  King  favors  him  greatly  : 

His  Majesty  showed  me  hi»  portrait  by  the 
hand  of  Coper  in  his  cabinet  of  natural  and 
mechanical  curiosities.  He  asked  me  whether 
I  knew  that  person  and  what  I  thought  of 
him.  I  answered  as  I  should,  and  we  agreed 
that  if  he  had  been  a  little  less  dogmatical,  he 
would  have  been  very  useful  as  a  member  of 
the  Boyal  Society.  ...  He  has  frightened, 
I  do  not  know  how,  the  clergy  of  his  country 
and  the  mathematicians  of  Oxford  and  their 
followers.  For  which  reason,  his  Majesty 
told  me,  that  he  looked  very  much  like  a  bear 
baited  by  dogs. 

Many  other  philosophers,  thinkers,  and 
inventors  are  to  be  met  in  London  ;  and, 
indeed, 

in  all  times  England  has  produced  excellent 
minds,  who  have  addicted  themselves  to  an 
earnest  study  of  natural  sciences.  Had  the 
country  produced  in  this  line  bnt  Gilbert,  Har- 
vey, and  Bacon,  it  would  be  enough  for  her  to 
compete  with  France  and  Italy,  who  had  Gali- 
leo, Descartes,  and  Gassendi.  But  to  speak 
truth.  Bacon  the  Chancellor  rose  above  all  the 
others  by  the  vastness  of  his  ideas. 

No  one  did  so  much  for  physical  science 
and  so  powerfully  incited  people  to  make 
experiments.  Private  persons,  however, 
do  nothing  but  ruin  themselves  in  such 
attempts,  and,  before  success  could  be 
reached,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until 
princes  and  lords  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
things  of  this  sort.  The  Commonwealth) 
Sorbieres  observes,  came  in  good  time  to 
give  leisure  to  princes  ;  they  began  study- 
ing sciences  ;  '*  even  the  King  did  not 
neglect  them,  and  he  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  at  which  I  was  surprised  when 
I  was  received  by  his  Majesty.*'  The 
proof  Sorbidres  gives  of  Charles's  scientific 
tastes  show,  however,  as  might  have  been 
surmised,  that  the  monarch  was  fond  of 
curiosities  and  lasus  naturoe,  but  did  not 
trouble  himself  very  gravely  about  the 
solution  of  higher  problems. 

Of  a  more  serious  nature  were  Sor- 
bi^res's  conversations  with  another  friend 
of  his,  M.  de  Montconis,  the  well-known 
traveller  and  savant,  who  made  him  au 
fait  with  all  the  more  recent  discoveries. 
Sorbieres  is  thus  shown  an  instrument 
which  marks  *'  the  changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere" and  registers  them  with  a  pencil. 
He  receives  an  account  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person  whom  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Oxford,  has 
taught  to  read.  Ue  is  let  into  the  secret 
of  a  new  plan  to  pitarder — t.c,  blow  up 
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ships  at  sea.  He  sees  a  machine  newly 
invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester 
*'  which,  being  set  in  motion  by  one  sin- 
gle man,  will  raise  to  a  height  of  forty 
feet,  in  one  minute,  four  great  buckets 
full  of  water.*'  He  becomes  acquainted 
with  membeis  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  he 
is  admitted  to  one  of  their  sittings  and  he 
is  filled  with  admiration  by  their  learning 
as  well  as  by  their  modesty.  *'  These  ex- 
cellent men  are  full  of  high  thoughts,  and 
they  put  in  practice  with  great  cleverness 
what  they  have  conceived  in  their  mind." 

The  Koyal  Society,  or,  as  Sorbidres 
calls  it,  the  Acad6mie  Royale,  was  then 
in  its  early  youth,  having  received  its  char- 
ter only  the  year  before.  It  held  its  sit- 
tings in  Gresham  College  every  Wednes- 
day, in  a  (treet  which  our  traveller  is 
pleased  to  call  **  la  Rue  Biscop  Gctsriidt."* 
*'  The  hall  of  assembly  is  a  large  one,  all 
wainscoted.  There  is  a  long  table  before 
the  chimney,  with  seven  or  eight  chairs 
covered  with  gray  cloth  and  two  rows  of 
wood  benches,  all  baie,  with  a  dossier ; 
they  are  arranged  so  as  to  rise  amphi- 
theatre-wise. .  .  .  The  President  sits  in 
the  middle  of  the  table  in  an  arm  chair, 
with  his  back  to  the  chimney  ;  the  secre- 
tary sits  at  one  end,  on  the  left ;  they 
have  an  inkstand  and  some  paper  before 
them,  i  saw  nobody  on  the  chairs.  I 
suppose  they  were  reserved  for  men  of 
high  lank  or  for  those  who  have  to  come 
and  speak  to  the  President  on  certain  oc- 
casions. All  the  other  academicians  sit 
anywhere  and  without  ceremony  ;  and 
when  one  of  them  comes  in  when  the  sit- 
ting has  begun,  no  one  moves  ;  the  Presi- 
dent nods  to  him  and  he  sits  down  quickly 
on  the  first  sent,  in  order  not  to  interrupt 
the  speaker.  The  President  has  a  little 
wooden  mace  in  his  hand  with  which  he 
knocks  on  the  table  when  he  wants  si- 
lence. .  .  .  Speakers  are  never  inter- 
rupted, and  those  who  disagree  do  not 
carry  the  discussion  to  a  point,  nor  use  a 
tone  that  might  be  considered  disoblig- 
ing. Nothing  more  civil,  more  decent, 
and  better  conducted  than  this  assembly 
as  I  saw  it  can  well  be  conceived." 

Of  all  this  Sorbieres  judged  as  best  he 
could  by  the  tone  of  the  speeches  and  the 
manner  of  the  speakers,  and  by  hints 
which  friends  gave  him  as  to  the  purport 
of  the  discussion.     For  we  need  not  say 

*  By  which  he  means  "  Bishopsgate  Street." 


that  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish ;  nobody  did  in  his  time.  His  main 
resource,  when  his  learned  acquaintances 
did  not  speak  French,  was  Latin,  but  even 
this  did  not  prove  very  satisfactory,  for 
'*  the  English  pronounce  Latin  with  a 
peculiar  accent  which  renders  it  no  less 
difficult  to  nndtrstand  than  their  own  lan- 
guage." 

IV.  Out  of  Town. 

Before  leaving  England  Sorbieres  re- 
solved to  see  two  very  characteristic 
sights  :  namely,  one  of  the  Universities 
and  a  ckdteau.  He  accordingly  took  a 
**  carrosse*^  and  drove  to  Oxford.  The 
drive  waa  performed  in  two  days. 

We  were  warned  against  highwaymen  ;  I 
thonght  at  first  that  they  mentioned  them  out 
of  pHde,  to  show  that  London  was  nothing 
behind  Paris  in  this  respect.  Bat  I  heard 
that  there  waa  some  truth  in  the  statement, 
and  that  highwaymen  do  make  their  appear- 
ance from  time  to  time. 

They  live,  however,  under  difficulties,  and 
country  people  chase  and  destroy  them 
mercilessly. 

At  Oxford  Sorbieres  is  shown  all  over 
the  place  by  Mr.  **  Lockey,"  a  ''  sharp 
and  learned  professor,"  who  lives  at 
**  Christ  College."  He  visits,  with  the 
help  of  this  guide,  college  after  college, 
*'  the  meanest  of  which  is  scarcely  in fei for 
to  the  Sorbonne."  He  greatly  admires 
the  Bodieian  Library,  St.  John's  College, 
and  Brasenose. 

There  is  one  college  where  I  saw  a  big 
bronze  nose  above  the  door,  similar  to  a  mask 
of  Polichinette.  I  was  told  that  the  place  was 
called  on  this  account  the  College  of  the  nose, 
and  that  within  its  walls  John  Duns  Soot  hod 
lectured  in  his  time,  to  commemorate  whieh 
event  a  reproduction  of  his  nose  had  been 
stack  above  the  door. 

In  his  rambles  about  Oxford  Sorbieres 
meets  Dr.  Wallia,  who,  being  the  ad- 
versary of  Hobbes,  is  very  severely  han- 
dled by  the  traveller.  Wallis  is  confessed 
to  be  very  learned  indeed,  but  his  manners 
are  rough  and  uncivil ;  he  has  *'  bien 
moins  que  M.  Hobbes  du  galant  homme." 
Ho  wears  on  his  head  a  not  unknown  sort 
of  coifi^ure,  by  which,  however,  M.  Sor- 
bidres  seems  to  have  been  deeply  struck. 

Ton  should  see  him  (he  says),  with  his  flat 
cap  on  his  head,  as  if  he  had  covered  his  port- 
folfe  with  block  cloth  and  sewed  it  to  his 
ocUoUe,  Such  a  sight  would  have  inclined  yon 
to  laughter  as  much  as  the  appearance  and 
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oonrtesy  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hobbes  woald  have 
bred  in  yon  esteem  and  ajfection  for  him. 

The  ch&teau  which  SorbiSres  visited  is 
called  by  him  '' Achifields"  (Hatfield). 
He  is  taken  there  by  the  Eail  of  Devon- 
shire, the  pupil  of  Hobbes  ;  '  ^  the  distance 
from  Lonaon  is  eighteen  miles  ;"  they  go 
and  dino  there  and  come  hack  in  the  same 
day,  performing  the  joarney  a  toute  bride. 

Hatfield  is  a  delightful  place  : 

The  eye  meets  on  all  sides  woods,  meadows, 
and  hills  and  Tales.  ...  I  rarely  ever  saw  a 
more  agreeable  solitude.  The  castle  is  bniH 
in  brick,  with  several  turrets  covered  with 
lead  and  slates.  There  are  three  base  coutts, 
in  the  first  of  which  are  the  stables  and  the 
menagerie.  When  you  reach  the  place  from 
the  main  avenue  on  the  park  side,  and  when 
all  the  gates  of  the  courts  are  open,  you  dis- 
cover beyond  the  architectural  foreground 
endless  alleys  cut  straight  to  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  park.  The  castle  looks  prodigionsly 
gay,  and  the  inside  is  magnificent.  I  num- 
bered fifteen  rooms  on  the  same  floor  very 
well  furnished,  also  a  gallery  and  a  chapel. 
We  dined  in  a  hall  which  overlooks  a  grass 
parterre  with  two  fountains  and  espaliers  on 
the  sides,  and  a  balustrade  opposite  with 
flower-pots  and  statues  on  it.  From  this 
parterre  you  are  led  down  to  another  by  two 
flights  of  twelve  or  fifteen  steps  each,  and 
then  to  a  third. 

There  is  a  large  parterre  d^eau  ;  then  a 
meadow  with  troops  of  deer,  and  then 
hills  covered  with  a  wood,  which  close  the 
horizon.  There  are  a  variety  of  kiosks 
and  bowers,  so  pretty,  so  fine,  overlooking 
such  a  clear  and  pure  course  of  water  that, 
suddenly  growing  lyrical,  Sorbi^res  goes 
on  to  describe 

the  little  fishes  which  come  in  their  thousands 
to  enjoy  so  many  delights  ;  they  try  to  leave 
their  own  element^  and  they  jump  out  of  the 
water  as  if  wanting  to  contemplate  all  I  have 
just  described. 

Hatfield,  in  a  word,  is  an  **  enchanted 
place." 

y.  SoRBi^REs's  *'  Impression  d'ensem- 

BLB." 

Taken  altogether  Sorbi^res's  conclusions 
are  rather  fair  and  modest.  If  wo  except 
some  very  unlucky  boutaJes,  his  general 
impression  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  na- 
tion he  had  been  visiting.  He  honestly 
acknowledges  that  many  things  are  against 
him  for  giving  a  reliable  judgment.  He 
has  seen,  it  is  true,  the  King  and  the 
Court ;  he  has  moved  about  as  much  as 
he    could,   paid   visits    in    the  country, 


spoken  with  people  of  all  sorts,  and  kept 
his  eyes  well  open.  But  bis  stay  has  been 
too  short ;  his  ignorance  of  the  language 
has  been  very  much  against  him,  so  that 
some  of  his  strictures  are,  he  confesses, 
only  from  hearsay.  '^  Though  I  took  all 
possible  trouble,  I  do  not  persuade  myself 
that  I  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  affairs 
nor  understood  a  nation  whose  temper  is 
very  singular  and  uneven.  1  report  things- 
as  they  appeared  to  me  ;  not,  it  may  be, 
as  they  are  in  the  virite  des  choses,'* 

In  bis  summary  of  the  defects  and  quali- 
ties of  the  nation  (among  the  former  of 
which  he  notices  a  tendency  to  idleness, 
presumption,  and  ''  quelque  sorte  d 'ex- 
travagance de  pens^e  qui  se  remarqne 
mSme  dans  leurs  plos  excellents  Merits") 
the  part  allotted  to  praise  is  no  small  one. 

I  find  in  them  a  something  that  is  great  and 
reminds  one  of  ancient  Borne.  .  .  .  They 
have  a  deep  love  for  their  country  ;  they  are 
strongly  united  against  foreigners  ;  they  are 
intrepid  in  danger. 

They  have,  indeed,  a  propensity  to  scorn 
all  the  rest  of  the  woild  ;  this  blamable 
tendency  is  mainly  caused  by  the  extraor- 
dinary resources  afforded  by  their  own 
country,  which 

lacks  neither  iron,  npr  stone,  lead,  tin,  coal, 
plaster,  wood,  com,  vegetables,  meadows, 
oxen,  sheep,  horses,  game,  pasture  land, 
springs,  and  rivers,  nor  plenty  of  fine  sights, 
nor  industry  to  turn  all  these  into  use  .  .  . 
with  the  ocean  round  them  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  coming  to  trouble  their  felicity. 

Thinking  thus  of  the  nation  at  large,  and 
considering  that  some  boutades  here  and 
there  would  be  counted  as  nothing,  Sor- 
bieres  when  he  had  come  back  to  bis  coun- 
try did  not  hesitate  to  wiite  and  publish 
an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  with  re- 
sults which  were  not  long  in  following  and 
which  surprised  him  not  a  little. 

VI.    SoRBil^RES    Publishes    his    Book. 
The  Consequences  of  the  Deed. 

Sorbi^res's  book  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  1664  ;  the  dedication  to  the  King  is 
dated  December  12,  1663  ;  the  ackevi 
d'imprimer  is  of  May  16, 1664.  A  storm, 
extraordinary  in  its  violence,  was  at  once 
raised  by  the  work. 

The  jealousy  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was  then  keener  than  ever  ;  there 
was,  as  the  phrase  is,  no  love  lost  between 
the  two  countries,  which  phrase  plain  Mr. 
Pepys  plainly  wrote  in  different  words, 
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thus,  **  we  do  naturally  hate  the  French.*' 
Of  that  hate  the  Sun-King,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  would  have  none.  The  thing  he 
wanted  then  above  all  others,  the  plan 
nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart,  was  a 
close  alliance  and  union  with  the  British 
kingdona.  A  number  of  sacrifices  which, 
under  different  circumstances,  he  would 
have  never  dreamed  of  making  counted 
for  nothing  if  only  he  could  reach  his 
most  cherished  goal.  In  such  a  cause  to 
give  up  some  Sorbi^res  or  other  was  for 
him  no  sacrifice,  and  his  decision  would 
depend,  not  on  what  was  in  the  book,  but 
on  what  would  be  thought  of  it  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  was  unlucky  for  Soibi^res  that  his 
performance  was  very  badly  received  in 
London.  In  the  jealous  mood  of  the  na- 
tion, the  nearest  excuse  was  wanted  for 
recriminations,  and  Sorbi^res  afforded 
many.  All  he  had  said  of  the  Roman 
temper  of  the  English  and  of  their  mani- 
fold virtues  and  glories  was  as  nothing  ;  his 
houtades  and  some  slanderous  remarks — 
not  even  always  his  own — but  mostly  re- 
ported, were  alone  regarded.  The  outcry 
was  especially  loud  because  of  his  language 
concerning  the  Chancellor.  What  he  had 
said  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this  : 

My  lord  Hidde  is  a  man  of  the  law,  an  ad- 
Tocate  by  profession  ;  he  understands  the 
legal  prooednce  well,  bat  he  knows  little  of 
other  things  ;  he  is  ignorant  of  the  htUea  leiires. 
He  is  said  to  be  Presbyterian  in  his  character, 
and  to  want  distinction  in  his  mind  {Ua  V esprit 
populaire).  He  is  a  good  looking  man,  with  an 
agreeable  presence  ;  he  is  abont  sixty  ;  he  has 
the  honor  to  be  father-in-law  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  which  is,  may  be,  one  of  his  crimes  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

This  picture  of  the  Prime  Minister  was 
declared  to  constitute  in  itself  an  unbear- 
able and  unpardonable  offence.  King  and 
Court  and  Chancellor  rose  against  Sor- 
bieres.  To  add  to  the  author's  misfor- 
tunes, he  had,  toward  the  end  of  his  vol- 
ume, without  any  object,  introduced  a 
story  of  the  Danish  King  and  the  Count 
Ulefeld,  which  made  him  obnoxious  to 
the  Danish  as  well  as  the  English  Court. 

Uis  fate  was  soon  settled.  On  the  9th 
of  July,  1664,  the  King  bein^  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  an  edict  of  the  Council  of  State  was 
issued  *^  against  a  book  entitled  Relation 
(&c,)  written  by  the  Sieur  de  Sorbi^res, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English  nation 
and  of  the  King  of  Denmark." 


The  edict  itself  condemns  in  no  mcas- 
ured  terms  a  work 

in  which  the  author,  under  the  pretence  of 
reooanting  with  complete  simplicity  what  he 
has  seen,  takes  the  liberty  to  put  a  variety  of 
things  which  are  contrary  to  truth  and  detri- 
mental to  the  English  nation.  He  is  so  bold 
as  to  express  himself  calumnionsly  oonoeming 
the  personal  qnalities  and  the  behavior  of  one 
of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  the  said  minister  being  deeply 
esteemed,  considered,  and  beloved  by  his 
Majesty.  .  .  . 

The  author  is  also  guilty  of  some  incon- 
siderate judgments  bearing  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  King  of  Denmark  ;  and  for  all 
these  reasons 

his  said  Majesty  in  his  connoil,  with  the  intent 
of  showing  pnblioy  the  displeasure  he  felt  for 
this  audacious  and  imprudent  satire— the  au- 
thor of  which  has  already  been  sentenced  to 
banishment— has  ordered  and  orders  the  said 
book  ...  to  be  suppressed  in  all  his  king- 
dom and  lands  belonging  to  him,  forbids  all 
printers  and  booksellers  to  sell  and  publish 
the  same  under  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
livres,  wills  that  all  his  subjects  of  whatsoever 
rank  bring  the  copies  they  may  possess  to  the 
office  of  their  respective  bailloges  and  sen6* 
chaussees,  to  be,  as  above  said,  suppressed. 
.  .  .  Signed  Louis,  and  lower,  de  Lionne, 
and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  yellow  wax, 
sur  simple  queue. 

Very  mournfully  did  Sorbieres  under- 
take his  journey  to  Briitany,  vainly  pro- 
testing his  innocence  and  good  intentions. 
He  stopped  at  Nantes  and  from  thence 
wrote  the  most  pressing  letters  to  his 
friends  in  Paris  to  exculpate  himself  and 
to  ask  for  their  interference  in  his  favor. 
Some  are  still  extant ;  one  directed  to  the 
famous  Abb6  de  Pure,  the  bite  noire  of 
Boileau,  is  preserved  in  the  original,  at 
the  National  Library,  Paris.  In  it  Sor- 
bieres throws  himself  on  his  knees,  be- 
seeching the  abbe  to  protect  him  and  to 
set  his  numerous  patrons  in  motion  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  decree  ;  the  said 
patrons  being  *'  les  plus  honnites  gens  de 
la  caur,  du  palais  et  des  academies,^*  A 
special  appeal  to  **  les  marquises*'  is  not 
forgotten.  (Nantes;  the  9th  of  August, 
1664.) 

While  Sorbieres  was  thus  eating  the 
bread  of  adversity,  his  book,  though  sup- 
pressed, continued  to  live,  and  as  it  was 
prohibited  in  France,  foreign  booksellers 
were  not  slow  to  seiztf  their  opportunity. 
A  variety  of  editions  was  published,  in 
French^  in  Italian,  in  English.  Replies 
and  imitations  increased  its  repute,  and. 
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in  moftt  cases,  increased  also  the  ill-hamor 
on  both  sides.  Some  of  the  replies  were 
in  French,  such  as  the  **  Observations 
d^un  gentilhomme  anglois  sur  le  voyage 
iV Angletene  du  Sieur  Sorhieres*^  *  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  work  de  com- 
mande.  The  author  ia  loud  in  his  praise 
of  **  the  Solomon  of  our  century,  the  au- 
gust King  Louis  XIV/'  and  of  Lionne,  a 
minister  without  peer.  The  drift  of  the 
answer  is  that  if  Sorbi^res  has  discovered 
vices  (as  well  as  qualities)  in  the  English 
nation,  his  opinion  is  an  isolated  one,  and 
a  number  of  authois  are  quoted  to  show 
that  the  French  have  never  discovered,  at 
any  time,  anything  bat  virtue  in  their 
neighbors. 

There  were  English  answers,  too,  and 
these  were  coached  in  less  measured  lan- 
guage. For  a  while,  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  French  Ambassador,  the 
Comte  de  Cominges,  no  replies  were  al- 
lowed to  be  printed,  and  Charles  ordered 
the  materials  collected  with  this  object  to 
be  brought  to  him  and  set  aside,  ^ut  at 
length  the  monarch's  will  was  altered  or 
overruled,  and  Thomas  Sprat  printed  his 
ObserviUious  on  Monsieur  de  Sorbieres^s 
voyage  into  England. — Sed  poterat  tutior 
esse  domi,  1665  (another  edition  1668). 
It  is  a  wild,  rambling  pamphlet,  written 
ab  iratOf  the  lapse  of  time  having  in  no 
way  cooled  the  anger  of  the  author.  Sprat 
IS  blinded  by  his  passion  ;  his  answers 
in  more  cases  than  one  defeat  his  own 
intentions,  so  much  so  that  more  actual 
praise  of  the  English  nation  will  be  found 
in  Sorbi^res's  book  than  in  Sprat's  wild 
reply.  Sprat  acknowledges  the  fairness 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  his  treatment  of 
Sorbieres  *'  became  the  justice  of  so  great 
a  monarch, '  *  and  befitted  the  sins  of  the 
traveller.  These  sins  are  manifold  ;  he  is 
a  man  of  an  obscure  birth,  a  turncoat 
(Sprat  was  forgetting  his  own  **  Poem 
on  the  Death  of  Oliver,  late  Lord  Pro- 
tector," 1659),  a  pedant,  and  an  ass  ;  his 
descriptions  of  the  country  are  grotesque  ; 


*  Paris,  1664,  12  mo.  See  also  Riponse  aux 
favsstlh  et  inveclives  qui  se  lisent  dans  la  Rda- 
tion  du  toyage  de  Sorbibres  en  AngltUrre,  Am- 
sterdam. 1675,  12 mo.  It  is  an  adaptation  of 
Sprat *s  Obstrvalions.  Also  A  Journey  to  Lon- 
dm  in  the  year  1698  .  .  .  foritten  ,  ,  ,  by  Mon^ 
sieur  Horbihres^  and  neuty  IranskUed,  London, 
1698,  8vo.  The  real  author  of  this  last  work 
was  William  King  :  Sorbidres  at  that  date  had 
been  dead  for  twenty-eight  years. 


the  account  (quoted  above)  ho  gives  cf 
Kent  is  worthy  of  **  the  authors  of  Clelia 
or  Astrea.**  His  pretence  that  the  King 
and  Court  have  a  propensity  to  spend  too 
much  money,  and  that  this  causes  discon- 
tent in  the  country,  is  monstrous  ;  for 
everybody  knows  that  Charles  has  greatly 
reduced  the  expenses  of  the  Ctown,  and 
dismissed  all  useless  persons  that  were 
wont  to  hang  about  Court,  '*  and  those 
bloodsuckers  have  parted  with  -their  very 
food."  Sorbieres's  attack  on  Clarendon 
is  a  scandal  ;  he  pretends  that  the  Chan- 
cellor is  merely  a  **  man  of  the  law." 
This,  surely,  is  bad  enough,  **  but  the 
worst  is  still  behind  :  my  lord  Chancellor 
is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Belles-Lettrcs  !'^ 
Four  pages  are  dedicated  to  a  vindication 
of  Clarendon's  character  in  this  respect. 
The  description  of  Dr.  Wallis's  cap  is  con- 
sidered a  gross  insult  to  the  University 
and  the  nation  at  large.  So  blinded,  in- 
deed, had  Sprat  been  by  his  anger  that  he 
makes  the  most  curious  mistakes  in  read- 
ing the  French  text  of  his  opponent. 
When  Sorbieres  complains  that  the  Dutch 
irreverently  call  the  French  **  moucherons," 
Sprat  declares  that  the  French  are  nick- 
named ''  mushrooms." 

What  Sorbieres  advanced  concerning 
the  English  stage  touched  Sprat  to  the 
quick  ;  the  English  not  to  know  and  prop- 
erly revere  the  unities  I  This  showed  the 
man  Sorbieres  was.  .  .  .  And  not  car- 
ing in  the  least  what  great  men  he  waa 
throwing  overboard,  and  how  detrimental, 
if  true,  bis  own  strictures  would  have  been 
to  England,  Sprat  thus  vindicates  the 
drama  of  his  country.  That  Frenchman, 
he  says, 

has  oonfonnded  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond with  that  of  Qneen  Elizabeth.  *Tis  true, 
about  an  himdred  years  ago,  the  English  poets 
were  not  very  exact  in  such  decenoies ;  but 
no  more  than  were  the  dramatists  of  any  other 
countries.  The  English  themselves  did  langh 
away  such  absurdities  as  soon  as  any,  and  for 
these  last  fifty  years  onr  stage  has  been  as 
regolar  in  those  oircnmstances  as  the  best  of 
EaropA.  Seeing  be  thinks  fit  to  upbraid  onr 
present  poets  with  the  errors  of  which  their 
predecessors  were  guilty  so  long  since,  I  might 
as  justly  impute  the  vile  absurdities  that  are 
to  be  found  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  to  Monsieur 
de  Corneille,  de  Scud^ry.  .de  Ghapelain,  de 
Yoiture,  and  the  rest  of  the  famous  modem 
French  wits. 

Having  thus  dealt  equal,  if  summary 
justice  to  Amadis  and  to  Shakespeare — 
Sprat  goes  on  to  lemind  his  fiiend  Dr. 
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Wren  that,  diftcasaing  together,  some  day 
long  before,  what  time  they  would  have 
preferred  to  live  in,  they  had  agreed  the 
time  of  Augustus,  would  have  been  the 
best : 

This,  sir,  was  then  our  opinion  ;  bat  it  was 
before  the  King's  return.  For,  since  that 
blessed  time,  the  condition  of  our  own  conn- 
try  appears  to  me  to  be  such  that  we  need  not 
search  into  ancient  history  for  a  real  idea  of 
happiness.  .  .  . 

Sprat  was  appointed  canon  of  Windsor 
in  1680,  dean  of  Westminster  in  1683, 
and  bishop  of  Rochester  in  1684. 

Long  before  this,  however,  Chaxles, 
who  had  not  the  defect  of  a  sour  temper, 


confddered  that  poor  Sorbi^res  had  paid 
enough  for  his  insufficient  appreciation  of 
Clarendon's  Bellei'Lettrei,  He  requested 
the  French  Ambassador  to  interfere  in 
favor  of  the  culprit,  who  was  accordingly 
amnestied.  Sorbi^res  came  back  to  Paris, 
went  to  Rome  in  1667,  where  a  poi trait 
of  him  was  made  by  the  famous  Audran, 
and  continued,  as  vainly  as  before,  his 
exertions  to  estallish  his  fortune.  Hav- 
ing become  dropsical,  with  no  hope  of  re- 
covery  (1670),  he  took  laudanum,  in  order 
to  ''stun  himself"  and  not  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  agony  ;  and  thus  he  died,  — '^  too 
much  as  a  philosopher,"  says  Moreri.--* 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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What  takes  place  in  our  mind  when  we 
think  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  thought  ? 
The  question  seems  at  first  sight  very  diffi- 
cult to  answer,  for  thought  is  an  internal 
phenomenon,  impossible  to  take  hold  of, 
to  touch,  and  to  measure.  Nevertheless, 
contemporary  psychologists  have  succeed- 
ed by  different  means,  of  which  some  are 
highly  ingenious,  to  study  in  its  every  de- 
tail the  mechanism  of  human  thought.  I 
should  like  to  offer  a  brief  account  of  these 
researches,  considered  by  competent  per- 
sons as  being  the  most  important,  the 
most  pregnant,  and  most  precise  in  the 
whole  domain  of  psychology. 

The  nature  and  character  of  ideas  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  vary  in  differ- 
ent individuals  ;  the  special  parts  of  the 
brain  in  which  are  situated  the  oi^^ns  of 
ideation  ;  the  relations  uniting  the  idea 
with  external  perception  and  with  hal- 
lucination ;  all  this  has  been  determined 
with  a  great  appearanee  of  accuracy. 
Much,  therefore,  has  been  done  in  this 
connection  ;  and  although  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done,  the  sum  of  our  knowl- 
edge has  increased  very  remarkably  since 
the  days  of  HoUbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  with  their  speculations  on  the  na- 
ture of  ideas. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  for  the  phi- 
losopher than  to  follow  attentively  through- 
out the  course  of  history  the  evolution  of 


this  great  psychologicul  inquiry.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  into  any  minute  de- 
tails in  the  matter  ;  to  point  out  the  prin- 
cipal stages  of  the  progression  will  be 
sufficient,  dwelling  more  particularly  on 
the  methods  employed  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  These  means 
or  methods  have  been  very  varied,  very  un- 
foreseen, and,  as  was  said  above,  in  many 
cases  of  the  most  ingenious  nature  :  each 
one  of  the  writers  who  have  associated 
their  name  with  the  study  of  mental  im- 
agery having  only  succeeded  in  advancing 
our  knowledge  of  the  question  by  invent- 
ing some  personal  method  different  from 
that  employed  by  his  predecessors.  In 
devoting  a  few  words  of  description  to 
each  method  in  turn,  it  will  be  seen  which 
have  been  defective,  and  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  more  especially 
efficient. 

The  method  made  use  of  by  the  earlier 
psychologists  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  **  introspection."  It  was  prac- 
tised with  considerable  intelligence  and 
penetration  by  the  thinkers  of  the  Scotch 
school,  and,  prior  to  them,  by  the  philoso- 
phers whom  I  have  named  above,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  To  this 
day  it  is  the  only  means  of  research  em- 
ployed by  a  large  number  of  philosophers 
who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  institute 
regular  experiments.  The  method  of  in- 
trospection is  very  simple  :  it  consists,  as 
the  name  indicates,  in  analyzing  one's  own 
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interior  processes  of  tbonght.  In  order 
to  study  some  particnlar  mental  phenome- 
non, such  as  a  wish  or  a  recollection,  for 
example,  the  thinker  inquires  of  himself 
what  his  own  thoughts  are  on  the  subject. 
As  a  method  of  mental  inquiry,  introspec- 
tion has  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks. 
But  however  it  may  be  judged,  it  is  one 
of  the  indispensable  processes  of  psychol- 
ogy ;  for  without  it  we  should  never  have 
known  what  an  idea  is,  or  a  sentiment,  or 
apsychological  phenomenon  of  any  kind. 
We  must  have  felt  and  studied  a  sentiment 
in  ourselves  before  we  can  expect  to  know 
what  it  is.  Thus  who  can  tell  what  jeal- 
ousy is,  or  love,  if  he  has  never  been  either 
in  love  or  jealous  ?  These  phenomena  are 
not  open  to  external  observation,  nor  can 
their  effects  be  appreciated  in  others  till 
we  have  learned  to  recognize  the  same  by 
looking  carefully  into  onr  own  bosoms. 

Introspection,  then,  was  the  path  fol- 
lowed by  the  earlier  English  thinkers  in 
their  attempt  to  discover  the  true  nature 
of  thought.  Expressions  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing occur  very  frequently  in  their 
works  :  * '  If  one  examines  the  operations 
of  one's  own  mind,"  or^  '^  if  we  look  into 
ourselves,"  etc.  Nowhere  in  their  writ- 
ings is  any  allusion  made  to  direct  experi- 
mentation. This  introspection  of  theirs 
did  not  lead  them  entirely  astray. 
Through  it  they  learned  one  most  inter- 
esting fact,  since  amply  confirmed,  but 
which  we  at  the  present  day  interpret  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense  ;  for  all  these 
earlier  psychologists,  in  seeking  to  explain 
the  nature  of  thought,  make  use  of  the 
same  striking  comparison  ;  they  compare 
thought  to  vision. 

What  does  thinking  about  a  thing 
ufean  ?  inquired  Uobbes  ;  and  he  replied 
that  to  think  about  it  was  to  see  an  inuiffe 
of  it.  What,  again,  is  an  image  f  It  is 
the  representation  of  some  visible  thing. 
Thought,  then,  would  seem  to  consist  in 
the  mental  reproduction  of  a  visual  act. 
To  think  is  to  see,  ulteriorly,  ideas  of  ob- 
jects in  one's  mind,  in  the  same  way  at 
one  sees  exterior  objects  with  the  eye. 
In  order  that  no  doubt  should  subsist  as 
to  the  troth  of  his  opinion,  Hobbes  affords 
a  great  number  of  comparisons  calculated 
to  show  the  material  nature  of  images. 
Thus  he  compares  the  phenomenon  of  the 
mental  image' to  the  faithful  reproduction 
of  an  object  in  a  mirror,  or  to  the  reflec- 


tion of  the  sun  in  water.  He  carries  these 
similitudes  to  such  a  length  as  to  say  that 
if  it  be  desired  to  see  a  thing  clearly,  one 
must  have  a  clear  mental  vision  of  it.  To 
fail  to  understand  some  diflScnlt  thing,  as, 
for  example,  a  complicated  piece  of  rea- 
soning, is  equivalent  to  seeing  it  badly. 
Both  Locke  and  Berkeley,  later,  adopted 
and  extended  the  application  of  this  theory 
of  Uobbes'. 

Hume  went  a  little  further  in  psycho- 
logical observation,  or,  at  all  events,  de- 
duced from  it  certain  logical  consequences 
of  singular  boldness.  His  predecessors 
had  merely  concluded  that  thought  is  in- 
terior vision.  Hume  stated  further  that 
whatever  cannot  be  seen  with  either  the 
interior  or  the  exterior  vision  does  not 
exist.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  does 
not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  abstrac- 
tion, such  as,  for  example,  the  relation  of 
cause  to  effect,  or  the  existence  of  the  ego 
apart  from  the  phenomenal.  One  cannot 
see  the  casual  relation,  says  Hume,  nor  can 
one  represent  it  to  one's  mind  under  any 
visible  form  ;  consequently  it  is  neither  a 
sensation  nor  an  idea ;  consequently  it 
does  not  exist.  The  non-existence  of  the 
ego  is  demonstrated  by  a  similar  process 
of  reasoning. 

My  object  not  being  to  attempt  a  philo- 
sophical discussion,  I  shall  devote  no  part 
of  my  space  to  examining  these  opinions 
of  Hume's.  I  have  merely  been  desirous 
of  showing,  after  Mr.  Fraser,  from  whose 
pages  I  have  borrowed  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding details,  that  a  simple  psychological 
question,  like  that  of  the  nature  of  ideas, 
may  serve,  so  to  speak,  as  the  keystone  of 
a  vast  philosophic  structure. 

Modem  psychological  inquiry  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  large  share  of  truth  in  the 
conclusions  of  Hobbes  and  his  successors. 
These  conclusions,  however,  are  not  en- 
tirely exact.  The  philosophers  in  ques- 
tion, by  employing  the  method  of  intro- 
spection solely,  fell  into  a  singular  delusion. 
They  failed  to  perceive  that  thought  may 
take  on  a  number  of  different  forms,  and 
that  in  reality  individuals  differ  quite  as 
much  in  their  manner  of  thinking  as  in 
the  proportions  of  their  frame  and  the 
shape  of  their  features.  Studying  only 
their  own  mental  processes,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  and  the  others  named  came  to 
regard  as  general  certain  phenomena  which 
in  reality  were  peculiar  to  themselves. 
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II. 

Modern  psychology  has  arrived  at  much 
more  ample  and  diversified  results.  Some 
twenty  years  since,  an  eminent  French 
psychologist,  whom  many  contemporary 
thinkers  regard  as  their  master — M.  Taine 
—published  a  masterly  work  on  the  nature 
of  ideas.  First  of  all  (refining  upon  the 
conclusions  of  preceding  philosophers)  M. 
Taine  distinguishes  between  ideas  and 
images,  and  shows  that  the  idea  is  only  an 
abstract  image.  The  definition  M.  Taine 
gives  of  the  image  is  as  follows  : — '*  An 
image  is  a  spontaneously  recurring  sensa- 
tion, which  in  general  is  less  vivid  and  less 
precise  than  the  sensation  properly  so 
called." 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  M. 
Taine  did  not  solely  employ  the  method 
of  introspection.  Instead  of  being  con- 
tent with  the  study  of  his  own  sensations, 
he  looked  about  him,  and  carefully  in- 
quired into  cases  of  remarkably  developed 
memory,  among,  more  especially,  mental 
calculators,  chess-players  and  persons  sub- 
ject to  hallucinations. 

"  Children  who  are  tanght  to  calonlate  in 
their  heads/'  says  M.  Taine,  '*  mentally  write 
with  chalk  npon  an  imaginary  blackboard  the 
figures  given  them,  then  proceed  in  similar 
fashion  with  regard  to  the  partial  operations 
of  the  sam  and  its  final  result.  They  see 
clearly  and  oontinnoasly  with  their  mind's 
eye  the  various  rows  of  white  figures.  Mathe- 
matical infant  prodigies  all  confess  to  the 
truth  of  this.  Toung  <3olbnm,  who  never 
went  to  school,  and  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  said  that  when  he  did  his  sums  he  saw 
them  plainly  before  him.  Another  declared 
that  he  saw  the  numbers  as  if  they  had  been 
written  on  a  slate. " 

The  case  is  the  same  with  chess  cham- 
pions who  play  long  and  complicated 
games  when  blindfolded. 

"It  is  dear/'  M.  Taine  remarks.  **  that  at 
each  move  the  image  of  the  chessboard,  with 
every  piece  upon  it,  is  reflected  in  their  mind 
as  in  a  mirror.  Thus  they  can  calculate  the 
consequences  of  their  moves  with  no  more 
difficulty  than  if  the  board  itself  were  before 
them.'* 

The  truth  of  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  players  themselves. 

Ail  such  examples  go  to  show  how  truly 
it  may  be  said  that  the  idea  or  image  is 
the  substitute  of  the  visual  sensation. 
When  the  images  in  one's  mind  are  ex- 
ceedingly precise  and  clear,  one  can  mod- 
ify them  exactly  as  real   sensations  are 


modified,  like  the  blindfolded  chess-player 
who  at  each  move  sees  the  whole  board, 
with  every  change  effected,  just  as  he 
would  see  the  real  board  with  his  eyes. 
Thus  the  real  presence  of  objects  is  not 
essentially  necessary  for  the  mind  to  be 
able  to  act  upon  them.  But  phenomena 
of  the  above  description  occur  only  with 
a  limited  number  of  persons. 

The  close  connection  between  image 
and  sensation  becomes  still  more  plainly 
visible  in  cases  where  the  person  afEected 
cannot  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  and 
takes  the  image  for  reality.  This  is  what 
takes  place  in  hallucinations.  M.  Taine 
has  studied  carefully,  from  the  psychologi- 
cal  point  of  view,  these  singular  perver- 
sions'  of  exterior  perception.  Persons 
suffering  from  hallucinations  are  constant- 
ly known  to  declare  that  they  have  seen 
and  heard  things  proved  to  have  no  exist- 
ence— except  in  their  imagination — ^as  dis- 
tinctly as  they  see  and  hear  things  existing 
around  them. 

What  is  the  cause  of  such  illusions? 
They  can  only  be  explained  by  the  ex- 
traordinary intensity  or  images  provionsly 
impressed  upon  the  mind.  The  image, 
in  the  ordinary  mind,  remains  always 
more  or  less  vague  and  feeble,  and  is  thus 
easily  distinguished  from  the  sensation 
itself.  At  the  present  moment,  for  ex- 
ample, I  am  writing  in  my  study  ;  it  oc- 
curs to  me  to  think  of  my  laboratory,  now 
awaiting  my  daily  visit.  At  once  a  vision 
arises  in  my  mind  of  the  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus, and  I  see  the  pupils  writing  at 
their  desks.  But  all  these  images  are 
comparatively  dim  and  fleeting.  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  that  they  con* 
stitute  only  an  internal  condition,  or 
image,  which  I  could  not  possibly  mis- 
take for  present  reality.  In  the  case  of 
those  who  suffer  from  optical  delusions  the 
mental  presentment,  though  of  the  same 
nature  as  in  a  normally  constituted  mind, 
has  infinitely  more  intensity.  It  acts  as  a 
sensation,  is  projected,  as  it  were,  and 
thus  becomes  a  reality  for  the  patient. 

These  facts  have  led  M.  Taine  to  state, 
in  very  striking  terms,  what  was  long  re- 
garded as  a  paradox,  namely,  that  **  Per* 
ception  is  an  act  of  hallucinatory  nature." 
By  these  words  the  famous  French  phi- 
losopher means  that  whenever  we  imagine 
we  perceive  the  exterior  world  we  are  only 
feeding  on  an  interior  simulacrum.  Here 
is  the  table  I  am  writing  on  ;  I  see  it^  I 
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loach  it ;  at  least,  I  believe  that  I  see  and 
touch  it  ;  bat,  in  reality,  it  is  not  of  the 
table  itself,  as  an  object  oataide  of  myself, 
that  I  become  aware,  but  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  loach  and  sight  which  this  object 
provokes  within  my  organism.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  organism, — such  is  the  real 
object  of  our  perceptions,  which  conse- 
quently are  always  dealing  with  simulacra. 
Every  act  of  perception  contains  an  ele- 
ment of  illusion,  seeing  that  it  gives  us  the 
erroneous  notion  that  we  enter  directly 
into  relation  with  the  material  objects  that 
sqrround  us.  In  other  words,  **  Percep- 
tion is  an  act  of  hallucinatorv  nature." 
Mr.  Taine,  however,  adds,  and  rightly, 
that  perception,  though  hallucinatory,  is 
yet  in  one  respect  real  and  trae  :  it  differs 
from  ordinary  hallucination  by  reason  of 
the  correspondence  which  exists  between 
the  internal  simulacrum  and  the  exterior 
reality.  The  seer  of  visions  thinks  he  sees 
and  touches  that  which  has  no  actual  ex* 
istence  ;  behind  his  mental  images  there 
j^  only  a  void  ;  but  with  the  sane  man, 
who  perceives  normally,  the  mental  image 
and  the  sensation  which  occasions  it  cor- 
respond to  a  real  exterior  object.  This  is 
the  element  of  truth  in  his  hallucination. 

III. 

After  quoting  M.  Taine,  we  may  now 
mention,  in  connection  with  this  question, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Francis  Oalton.  Mr. 
Galton  has  inaugurated  a  novel  process  of 
psychological  investigation,  that  of  statis- 
tical observation.  As  every  one  will  re- 
member, he  framed  a  series  of  questions 
on  the  nature  of  visual^  images,  to  which 
he  elicited  replies  from  many  and  divers 
onaitcrs.  He  asked  his  conespondents  to 
think  as  distinctly  as  they  could  of  some 
particular  object — for  instance,  the  break- 
fast as  they  had  seen  it  before  them  that 
morning — and  to  describe  the  exact  nature 
of  the  operations  of  their  mind  under 
these  circumstances.  The  most  important 
fact,  perhaps,  brought  out  by  this  experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Gallon's  was  that  persons  of 
a  scientific  habit  of  mind,  who  are  accus- 
tomed mainly  to  regard  questions  in  the 
abstract,  have,  as  a  rnlo,  much  less  ten- 
dency to  'Visualize"  than  others.  This 
would  lend  to  prove  both  that  a  great 
variety  exists  in  the  matter  of  mental  con* 
stitution,  and  that  intellectual  habits  in- 
fluence the  other  operations  of  the  mind. 


*'  To  my  astonishment/'  says  Mr.  Galton, 
*'  I  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
of  Bcieuoe  to  whom  I  applied  protested  that 
mental  imagery  was  unknown  to  them,  and 
they  looked  on  me  as  fancifnl  and  fantastic  in 
supposing  that  the  words  '  mental  imagery ' 
really  expressed  what  I  believed  everybody 
supposed  them  to  mean.  They  had  no  more 
notion  of  its  true  natnre  than  a  color-blind 
man  who  has  not  discerned  his  defect  has  of 
the  nature  of  color.  ...  To  illustrate  this 
mental  attitude,  it  wUl  be  saffioient  to  quote 
a  few  lines  from  the  letter  of  one  of  my  cor- 
respondents, who  writes  : — 

'*  '  These  questions  presuppose  assent  to 
some  sort  of  a  proposition  regarding  the 
"mind's  eyes,*' and  the  "image"  which  it 
sees.  This  points  to  some  initial  fallacy.  .  .  . 
It  is  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  I  can  de- 
scribe my  recollection  of  a  scene  as  a  "  men- 
tal image,"  which  I  can  •'see"  with  my 
"  mind's  eye."  I  do  not  see  it  any  more  than 
a  man  sees  the  thousand  lines  of  Sophocles, 
which,  under  due  pressure,  he  is  ready  to  re- 
peat, etc' 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  continues  Mr.  Gal- 
ton,  "  when  I  spoke  to  persons  whom  I  met 
in  general  society.  I  found  an  entirely  differ- 
ent disposition  to  prevail.  Many  men,  and 
a  yet  larger  number  of  women,  and  many  boys 
and  girls,  declared  that  they  habitually  saw 
mental  imagery,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  dis- 
tinct to  them,  and  full  of  coldr." 

From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  it 
is  well  for  psychological  inquirers  not  to 
despise  the  opinions  of  people  of  little  or 
no  knowledge,  which  may  often  be  found 
to  throw  more  light  on  a  qaestion  than 
those  of  their  intellectual  betters. 

IV. 

The  question  of  mental  imagery,  once 
brought  to  the  point  attained  by  the  re- 
markable researches  of  M.  Taine  and  Mr. 
Galton,  advanced  but  little  for  some  yeats. 
The  study  of  hypnotism  again  revived  it. 

The  rise  of  hypnotism  marks  a  most 
important  epoch  in  psychology,  which  it 
has  gifted  with  means  of  exact  and  seat  th- 
ing investigation  unparalleled  hitheito. 
Introspection,  as  practised  by  the  <  Id 
psychologists,  observation,  as  conducted 
by  Taine  and  Galton,  were  superseded, 
through  hypnotism,  by  direct  expeiimenta- 
tion.  It  has  been  very  truly  said  that 
hypnotism  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  and 
moral  dissection. 

To  enumerate  all  the  new  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  mental  imagery  which  are 
the  outcome  of  hypnotical  research  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  an  article.  It  will 
suffice  to  mention  two  mobt  important 
facts. 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  possibility  of 
occasioning  in  a  person  under  the  inflnence 
of  hypnotism  all  kinds  of  visual  hallucina- 
tions through  the  mere  effect  of  sugges- 
tion. The  hypnotizer,  standing  in  front 
of  the  patient  whom  he  has  thrown  into 
slumber,  points,  for  example,  to  the 
ground  with  a  look  and  attitude  express- 
ing horror.  The  patient  instantly  rises, 
looks  in  the  direction  of  the  pointing  fin- 
ger, and  declau'S  that  he  or  »he  perceives 
some  noxious  creeping  animal,  a  serpent 
or  a  rat,  which  In  rapidly  drawing  nearer. 
Pleasant  suggestions  can  be  produced  with 
equal  ease  and  certainty  by  gesticulations 
of  a  different  nature.  To  suggest  by 
verbal  affirmation  is  naturally  a  still  more 
complete  and  effective  method.  Verbal 
suggestions,  indeed,  can,  as  every  one 
knows,  be  made  to  subsist  and  take  effect 
after  the  re-awakening  of  the  patient. 

It  is  easy  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  these  phenomena  by  in- 
quiring what  effect  the  same  means  of  sug- 
gestion would  have  upon  persons  in  a  nor- 
mal condition.  At  once  it  will  become 
apparent  that  the  same  act  which  in  a 
hypnotized  patient  produces  hallucina- 
tions would  only  occasion  in  a  normal 
mind  the  very  simple  phenomenon  of  an 
**idea.*'  Let  us,  for  example,  try  to 
persuade  a  friend  who  has  a  book  in  his 
hand  that  it  is  not  a  book,  but  a  knife. 
He  will  simply  smile.  We  have,  conse- 
quently, not  succeeded  in  communicating 
any  hallucination  to  his  mind.  He  knows 
he  has  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  does  not 
take  it  for  anything  else.  Yet  our  attempt 
at  suggestion  has  produced  a  certain  effect 
upon  him.  Ho  has  understood  what  we 
were  speaking  of — we  have  spoken  of  a 
knife,  and  have,  therefore,  given  him  the 
idea  of  one.  If  only  for  one  brief  instant, 
he  lias  conceived  the  idea,  has  seen  the 
image,  of  a  knife  in  somebody's  hand. 
The  sole  difference  between  him  and  the 
hypnotized  patient  is  that  the  image  in 
one  case  has  been  very  slight,  and  has  not 
been  acompanied  by  anything  in  the  na- 
tnre  of  conviction  ;  whereas  in  the  other 
it  has  taken  full  possession  of  the  mind, 
has  been  projected,  and  has  for  the  nonce 
appeared  to  constitute  a  material  reality. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  our  minds  are 
always  filled  with  the  germs  of  hallucina- 
tions, as  it  were, 'and  that  these  germs  are 
what  we  call  our  ideas.  Hypnotic  expeti* 
ments  clearly  demonstrate  the  close  con- 


nection which  exists  between  images,  per- 
ceptions, and  hallucinations.  Here,  then, 
is  one  important  fact  established  by  hyp- 
notical researches  and  study. 

The  second  fact  is  much  less  frequent, 
and  can  only  be  observed  in  certain  hys- 
terical patienta  who  have  been  carefully 
trained  beforehand  to  giv^  account  of  their 
impressions.  The  experiment  consists  in 
provoking  visual  sensations  which,  by  their 
nature  and  the  method  of  their  produc- 
tion, serve  to  explain  the  processes  of 
mental  imagery.  But,  before  entering 
into  further  details,  it  may  be  well  to  de* 
scribe  what  physiologists  term  ''  consecu- 
tive imagery." 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  small  cross  has 
been  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  red  paper.  If 
this  red  cross  be  placed  upon  a  white 
ground,  and  the  eyes  be  fixed  on  it  for 
some  seconds  and  then  removed,  and  again 
fixed  upon  a  different  part  of  the  white 
ground,  the  image  of  a  pale  green  cross 
becomes  visible,  to  disappear  after  a  few 
moments.  This  is  called  a  **^  consecutive 
image.*'  The  same  result  may  be  ob- 
tained if,  instead  of  an  actual  cross  cut 
out  of  red  paper,  the  image  of  a  red  cross 
be  fixedly  contemplated  in  the  mind  ;  the 
pale  green  cross  will  again  become  visible 
on  subsequently  casting  the  eye  on  a  white 
suiface.  M.  Wundt,  the  eminent  physi- 
ologist of  Leipzig,  confirms  this  fact,  that 
certain  persons  can  so  strongly  figure  to 
themselves  any  given  color  that  they  can 
afterward  see  its  consecutive  image.  Such 
persons,  however,  are,  in  the  normal  state, 
very  rare,  so  that  Wundt' s  experiment  is 
best  verified  by  means  of  hypnotism  and 
suggestion.  The  hypnotized  patient  is 
caused  to  believe  that  he  petceives  a  red 
image  ;  he  is  then  told  to  look  at  a  white 
surface,  and  immediately  declares,  of  his 
own  accord,  that  he  sees  the  green  con- 
secutive image. 

This  experiment  might  bo  considered  to 
show  that  the  seat  of  mental  imagery  in 
the  brain  is  the  same  as  that  of  sensation. 
There  is,  however,  another  possible  con- 
clusion, namely,  that  as  a  consequence  of 
the  infinite  number  of  times  of  our  having 
unconsciously  perceived  consecutive  im- 
ages (for  whenever  we  have  looked  long 
at  anv  rod  object,  a  green  **  consecutive" 
has  afterward  arisen  for  a  moment,  though 
our  conscious  attention  may  not  have  dwelt 
upon  the  phenomenon)  some  obscure  men- 
tal association  may  have  been  formed  be- 
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tween  the  idea  of  red  and  tbat  of  green, 
whidh  would  sufSce,  under  the  hypnotic 
circumstances  mentioned  above,  to  call  op 
one  as  the  corollary  of  tho  other. 


V. 


We  have  seen  that  first  introspection, 
then  the  analysis  of  mental  maladies,  then 
statistical  observation^  and  finally  hypnot- 
ism have  been  employed  as  means  of 
studying  the  true  nature  of  mental  im- 
agery. Of  late  years  still  another  method 
of  investigation  has  been  employed,  con- 
sisting in  the  study  of  the  aberrations  of 
the  faculty  of  speech,  to  which  the  generic 
name  of  *'  aphasia"  is  given.  M.  Ribot 
is  one  of  the  first  writers  who  have  regard- 
ed the  phenomena  of  aphasia  from  the 
psychological  standpoint.  M.  Charcot 
has  followed  in  M.  Kibot's  footsteps,  and 
his  experiments  in  this  connection  have 
enabled  him  to  construct  the  remarkable 
theory  of  the  different  types  of  memory 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
the  scientific  world.  The  chief  result  of 
these  researches  of  M,  Charcot's  has  been 
to  demonstrate  the  number  of  diffvn^nt 
forms  assumed  by  human  thought.  Rough- 
ly speaking,  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
no  human  being  thinks  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  Jany  other,  so  that  evidently  the 
results  of  introspection  as  a  method  of 
psychological  inquiry  can  have  only  an  in- 
di\idaal  and  not  a  general  or  typical 
value.  A  few  examples  will  make  our 
meaning  clearer. 

In  all  our  foregoing  observations,  only 
one  style  of  thought  has  been  considered, 
that  of  the  visual  image.  We  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  most  persons  «ee,  as  it 
were,  the  thing  they  thiuK  of.  But  the 
sense  of  sight  is  not  the  only  one  which 
affects  the  consciousness.  Tho  other 
senses  may  also  serve  as  the  basis  of  com- 
plex psychological  operations.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  memory  connected  with  the 
sense  of  hearing,  as  appears  in  the  case  of 
musicians.  Auditive  imagery  must  exist, 
therefore,  as  well  as  visual,  and  there  may 
also  be  «  certain  process  of  auditive  rea- 
soning, that  is  to  say,  a  process  of  thought 
having  sound  for  its  object,  as  other  men- 
tal processes  have  for  their  object  things 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  vision. 
Having  said  thus  much,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  word  **  bell"  is  pronounced  in  some 
one's  hearing.    What  will  be  the  effect  of 


this  word  upon  this  person's  mind  ?  If  in 
the  habit  of  using  visual  memory  he  or  she 
will  form  a  notion  of  the  bell  as  a  visible 
object,  with  its  contour  and  its  color. 
But  if  the  nature  of  the  memory  be  audi- 
tive the  idea  of  a  bell  will  connect  itself 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  sound  a  bell 
gives  forth.  The  latter  would  naturally  bo 
the  case  with  a  blind  person,  and,  indeed, 
it  need  not  be  said  that  memory  in  the 
blind  must  always  be  of  the  auditive  type. 
And,  finally,  though  this  third  case  is  un- 
doubtedlv  much  rarer  than  either  of  the 
other  two,  the  word  "  bell"  may  provoke 
in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  a  reminiscence 
of  the  sensations  of  contact  and  pression 
experienced  in  touching  a  bell  with  the 
hand. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  at  least 
three  different  ways  of  representing  to 
one's  self  a  material  object.  But  this 
does  not  exhaust  the  number  of  different 
types  of  memory ;  among  which  the 
verbal  type  is  the  most  important.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  some  persons  think 
entirely  by  means  of  words.  They  em- 
ploy the  word  as  a  substitute  for  the 
image,  which  is  not  evoked  at  all,  or  is 
evoked  very  indistinctly.  This  fact  it  is 
which  has  led  M.  Charcot  and  his  pupils, 
who  have  had  so  many  cases  of  aphasia 
under  their  observation,  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  **  interior  speech."  If  we  closely 
examine  the  operations  of  our  mind  while 
we  are  thinking  we  shall  perceive  that  a 
sort  of  interior  voice  spoke  within  us  while 
we  thought.  This  voice  does  not  accom- 
pany our  thought  simply,  but  is,  in  fact, 
our  thought  itself.  Its  action  and  nature 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  the  saga- 
cious psychologist,  M.  Egger,  and  he  has 
shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  interior 
voice  is  only  the  reflection,  or  repetition, 
of  the  real  voice.  With  many  persons  in- 
terior speech  is  more  than  a  simple 
phenomenon  of  mental  audition  ;  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  sensation  in  the  mouth 
and  lips,  as  though  words  were  about  to 
be  spoken  ;  and  sometimes  whispered 
words  will  accompany  the  act  of  medita- 
tion. 

.  Other  persons,  again,  do  not  thus  speak 
their  thought  when  thinking,  but  as  it 
were  write  it.  Words  appear  to  them 
under  ;tho  guise  of  written  symbols.  If 
they  think  of  a  hat,  for  example,  they  will 
see  the  word  "  hat"  in  wiitten  or  printed 
letters. 
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Altogether  it  may  be  said  tbat  there  are 
two  principal  modes  of  thought :  that 
which  deals  with  material  objects,  and 
that  which  deals  with  word«.  Under 
either  of  these  two  general  divisions  vari- 
ous styles  of  memory  may  occur,  and  thus 
we  obtain  the  four  following  typear : — 

(1)  The  visual,  characterized  by  the 
use  of  visual  images  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  mind  and  memory.  This  probably 
exists  in  the  case  of  painters  who  can  exe- 
cute a  person's  portrait  after  hating  seen 
that  person  only  once. 

(2)  The  auditive,  which  implies  a  spe- 
cial memory  for  sounds,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  musicians. 

(3)  The  motive,  marked  by  the  special 
use  made  of  images  derived  from  motion. 

(4)  The  iudeteiminate,  which  exists 
when  the  different  vaiieties  of  imagery  are 
employed  alternately,  according  to  occa- 
sion. 

It  is  practically  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  determine  with  anything  like  ac- 
curacy the  paiticular  type  of  memory  in 
each  individual.  No  very  exact  methods 
of  inquiry  exist  at  present  in  this  respect. 
We  have  lately  had  in  France  the  oppor- 
tunity jof  observing  a  very  peculiar  case  of 
auditive  memory,  in  the  person  of  a  young 
mathematical  prodigy,  Jacques  Inaudi, 
who  was  brought  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  M.  Darboux,  M.Charcot  having 
been  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed 


to  examine  into  the  case.  The  conclusion 
was  promptly  arrived  at  by  M.  Charcot 
that  Inandi's  memory  is  not  of  the  visnal, 
but  of  the  auditive  type.  Other  mathe- 
matical prodigies,  such  as  Mondeux,  Col- 
burn,  and  Bidder,  9aw  the  figures  before 
them  as  they  solved  their  problems. 
Inaudi  hears  his  figures,  as  though  they 
were  being  whispered  into  his  ear.  It 
would  always  have  been  deemed  impossi- 
ble prior  to  the  observation  of  this  par- 
ticular case,  that  mental  calculations  of  the 
most  enormous  extent  could  be  carried  out 
solely  by  means  of  auditive  images. 

VI. 

Upon  reaching  the  conclusion  of  this 
brief  sketch  or  summary  of  a  very  compli- 
cated and  interesting  question,  it  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  mental  imagery  since 
the  period  when  Hobbes  described  thought 
as  being  simply  a  state  of  inward  vision. 

The  whole  present  tendency  of  psycho- 
logical research  is  to  show  not  that  the 
mental  operations  of  all  persons  are  of  a 
similar  nature,  but  that  immense  psycho- 
logical differences  exist  between  different 
individuals.  In  a  word,  the  study  of 
mind  has  entered  of  late  years  upon  a  new 
phase  which  may  lead  to  singularly  inter- 
esting and  important  results. — Fortnightly 
Review, 
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'*  Then,"  I  said,  **  you  decline  telling 
me  about  the  three  Kmgs,  when  their  pro- 
cession wound  round  and  round  these 
hillockn  ;  all  the  little  wooden  horses  with 
golden  bridles  and  velvet  holsters  out  of 
the  toy-boxes,  and  the  camelopard,  dnd 
the  moukejs  and  the  lynx,  and  the  little 
doll- pages  blowing  toy  trumpets.  And 
still,  I  know  it  happened  here,  because  I 
recognize  the  place  from  the  pictures  :  the 
hillocks  all  washed  awav  into  breasts  like 
those  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  and  the 
rows  of  cypresses  and  spruce  pines,  also 
out  of  the  toy-box.  I  know  it  happened 
in  this  very  place,  because  Benozzo  Goz- 
zoli  painted  it  all  at  the  time  ;  and  you 
were  already  about  the  place,  I  presume  ?^' 


I  knew  that  by  her  dress,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  allude  to  its  being  old-fashioned. 
It  was  the  sort  of  thing,  muslin  all  em- 
broidered with  little  nosegays  of  myrtle 
and  yellow  broom,  and  tied  into  odd 
bunches  at  the  elbows  and  waist>  which 
they  wore  in  the  days  of  Botticelli's 
Spring  ;  and  on  her  head  she  had  a  gar- 
land of  eglantine  and  palm-shaped  helle- 
bore leaves  which  was  quite  unmistakable. 

The  nymph  Terzollina  (for  of  course  she 
was  tho  tutelary  divinity  of  the  narrow 
valley  behind  the  great  Medicean  Villa) 
merelv  shook  her  head  and  shifted  one  of 
her  bare  feet,  on  which  she  was  seated 
under  a  cypress  tree,  and  went  on  thread- 
ing the  yellow  broom- fi^owers. 
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'*  At  all  events,  you  roigbt  tell  me 
something  about  the  Magnificent  Loren- 
zo," 1  went  on,  impatient  at  her  ob< 
etinacy.  *'  You  know  quite  well  that  he 
used  to  come  and  court  you  here,  and 
make  versca  roost  likely." 

The  exasperating  goddess  raised  her  thin 
brown  face,  with  the  sharp  squirrel's  teeth 
and  the  glittering  goat's  eyes.  Very 
pretty  I  thought  her,  though  undoubtedly 
a  little  passee,  like  all  the  symbolical  ladies 
of  her  set.  She  pluckea  at  a  clump  of 
diy  peppermint,  perfuming  the  hot  air  as 
she  crushed  it,  and  then  looked  up,  with 
a  sly,  shy  little  peasant-giiTs  look,  which 
was  absurd  in  a  lady  so  mature  and  so 
elaborately  adorned.  Then,  in  a  crooning 
voice,  she  began  to  recite  some  stanzas  in 
ottavarima^  as  follows  : 

'*  The  house  where  the  good  old  Knight 
Gualando  hid  away  the  little  Princess,  was 
itself  hidden  in  this  hidden  ifalley.  It 
was  small  and  quite  white,  with  great  iron 
bars  to  the  windows.  In  front  was  a  long 
piece  of  greensward,  starred  with  white 
clover,  and  behind  and  in  front,  to  where 
the  pines  and  cypresses  began,  ran  strips 
of  corn-field.  It  was  remote  from  all  the 
pomps  of  life  ;  and  when  the  cuckoo  had 
become  silent  and  the  nightingales  had 
cracked  their  voices,  the  only  sound  was 
the  coo  of  the  wood-pigeons,  the  babble 
of  the  stream,  and  the  twitter  of  the 
young  larks. 

''  The  old  Knight  Gualando  had  hidden 
his  bright  armor  in  an  oaken  chest ;  and 
went  to  the  distant  town  every  day  dressed 
in  the  blue  smock  of  a  peasant,  and  driv- 
ing a  donkey  before  him.  Thence  he  re- 
turned with  delicatesforthe  little  Princess 
and  with  news  of  the  wicked  usurper  ;  nor 
did  any  one  suspect  who  he  was^  or  dream 
of  his  hiding-place. 

**  During  his  absence  the  little  Princess, 
whose  name  was  Fiordispina,  used  to 
stiing  buds  through  the  hot  hours  when 
the  sun  smote  through  the  trees,  and  the 
green  coin  ridges  began  to  take  a  faint 
gilding  in  their  silveriness,  as  the  Princess 
remembered  it  in  a  picture  in  the  Caatle 
chapel,  where  the  sun  was  represented  by 
a  big  embossed  ball  of  gold,  projecting 
from  the  picture,  which  she  was  allowed 
to  stroke  on  holidays. 

**  In  the  evening,  when  the  sky  turned 
pearl  white,  and  a  breeze  rustled  through 
the  pines  and  cyprcsdes  which  made  a  lit- 
tle black  fringe  on  the  hill  top  and  a  little 


patch  of  velvet  pile  on  the  slopes,  the  lit- 
tle Princess  would  come  forth,  and  ramble 
about  in  hir  peasant's  frock,  her  fair  face 
stained  browner  by  the  sun  than  by  any 
walnut  juice.  She  would  climb  the  hil), 
and  sniff  the  scent  of  the  sun-warmed 
resin,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  }ellow 
broom.  It  spread  all  over  the  hills,  and 
the  King,  her  father,  had  not  possessed  so 
many  ells  of  cloth  of  gold. 

**  But  one  evening  she  wandered  fuither 
than  usual,  and  saw  on  a  bank,  at  the  edge 
of  a  cornfield,  five  big  white  lilies  blow- 
ing. She  went  back  home  and  fetched 
the  golden  scissors  from  her  work-bag, 
and  cut  off  one  of  the  lilies.  On  ttie  next 
day  she  came  again  and  cut  another  until 
she  had  cut  them  all. 

'*  But  it  happened  that  an  old  witch 
was  staving  in  that  neighborhood,  gather- 
ing herbs  among  the  hills.  She  bad  taken 
note  of  the  five  lilies,  because  she  disliked 
them  on  account  of  their  being  white  ; 
and  she  remarked  that  one  of  them  had 
been  cut  off  ;  then  another,  then  another. 
She  hated  people  who  like  lilies.  When 
she  found  the  fifth  lily  gone,  she  won- 
dered greatly,  and  climbed  on  (he  ridge, 
and  looked  at  their  stalks  where  they,  were 
cut.  She  was  a  wise  woman,  who  knew 
many  things.  So  she  laid  her  finger  upon 
the  cut  stalk,  and  said, '  This  has  not  bet  n 
cut  with  iron  shears  ; '  and  she  laid  her  lip 
against  the  cut  stalk,  and  felt  that  it  had 
been  cut  with  golden  shears,  for  gold  cuts 
like  nothing  else. 

*'  *  Oho  ! '  said  the  old  witch—*  where 
there  are  goldm  scissors,  there  must  be 
golden  work-bags  ;  and  wheie  there  aie 
golden  work  bags,  there  must  be  little 
Princesses.'  " 

**  Well,  and  then?"  I  asked. 

*'  Oh  then,  nothing  at  all,"  answered  the 
Nymph  Teizollina  beloved  by  the  Magnifi- 
cent Lorenzo,  who  had  seen  the  procession 
of  the  Three  Kings.  **  Good  evening  to 
you." 

And  where  her  white  muslin  dress,  em- 
broidered with  nosegays  of  broom  and 
myrtle,  had  been  spread  on  the  diy  grass 
and  crushed  mint,  there  was  only,  beneath 
the  toy  cypresses,  a  bush  of  whiter-starred 
myrtle  and  a  tuft  of  belated  yellow  broom. 

One  must  have  leisure  to  converse  with 
goddesses  ;  and  certainly,  during  a  sum- 
mer in  Tuscany,  when  folk  are  scattered 
in  their  country  houses,  and  are  disinclined 
to  move  out  of  hammock  or  off  shaded 
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bench,  there  are  not  many  other  persons 
to  talk  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  those  weeks 
of  cloudless  summer,  natural  objects  vie 
with  each  other  in  giving  one  amateur 
representations.  Things  look  their  most 
unexpected,  masquerade  as  other  things, 
get  queer  unintelligible  allegoric  mean- 
ings, leaving  you  to  guess  what  it  all 
means,  a  constant  dumb  crambo  of  trees, 
flowers,  animals,  houses,  and  moonlight. 
The  moon,  particularly,  is  continually  en 
scene,  as  if  to  take  the  place  of  the  fire- 
flics,  who  perform  their  complicated  quad- 
rilles only  so  long  as  the  corn  is  in  the 
ear  ;  gradually  getting  extinguished  aud 
trailing  about,  humble  helpless  moths  with 
a  pale  phosphorescence  of  tail  in  the  grass 
and  in  the  curtains.  The  moon  takes 
their  place  ;  the  moon  which,  in  an  Ital- 
ian summer,  seems  to  be  full  for  three 
weeks  out  of  the  four. 

One  evening  the  performance  was  given 
by  the  moon  and  the  corn-sheaves,  assist- 
ed by  minor  actors  such  as  crickets,  downv 
owls,  and  vine-garlands.  The  oats,  which 
had  been  of  such  exquisite  delicacy  of 
green,  had  juf^t  been  reaped  in  thc^eld  be- 
yond our  garden  and  were  now  stacked  up. 
Suspecting  one  of  the  usual  perfonnances, 
I  went  after  dinner  to  the  upper  garden- 
gate,  and  looked  through  the  bars.  There 
it  was,  the  familiar,  elemental  witchery. 
The  moon  was  nearly  full,  blurring  the 
stars,  steeping  the  sky  and  earth  in  pale 
blue  mist,  which  seemed  somehow  to  be 
the  visible  falling  dew.  It  left  a  certain 
greenness  to  the  broad  grass  path,  a  vague 
yellow  to  the  nnsickled  wheat ;  and  threw 
upon  the  sheaves  of  oats  the  shadows  of 
trees  and  vine-garlands.  Those  sheaves, 
or  stocks — who  can  describe  their  meta- 
morphose ?  Palest  yellow  on  the  pale 
stubbly  ground,  they  were  frosted  by  the 
moonbeams  in  their  crisp  fringe  of  ears, 
and  in  the  shining  straws  projecting  here 
and  there.  Straws,  ears, — you  would 
never  have  guessed  that  they  were  made 
of  anything  so  mundane.  They  sat  there, 
propped  against  the  trees,  between  the 
pools  of  light  and  the  shadows,  while  the 
crickets  trilled  their  cool,  shrill  song,  sit- 
ting solemnly  with  an  air  of  expectation, 
calling  to  me,  frightening  me.  And  one 
ih, particular,  with  a  great  additional  bunch 
on  his  head  cut  by  a  shadow,  was  oddly 
unaccountable  and  terrible.     After  a  min- 


ute I  had  to  slink  away  back  into  the  gar- 
den,  like  an  intruder. 

There  are  performances  also  in  broad 
daylight,  and  here  human  beings  are  ad* 
mitted  as  supernumeraries.  Such  was  a 
certain  cattle  fair,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Mugnone. 

The  beasts  were  being  sold  on  a  piece 
of  rough,  freshly  reaped  ground,  lying  be- 
tween the  high  road  and  the  river  bed, 
empty  of  waters,  but  full  among  its  shin- 
gle of  myrrh-scented  yellow  hetbage.  The 
oxen  were  mostly  of  the  white  Tuscan 
breeds  (those  of  Romagna,  smaller  but 
more  spirited,  are  of  a  delicate  gray)  only 
their  thighs  slightly  browned  ;  the  scarlet 
cloth  necK-fringes  set  off,  like  a  garland  of 

f  cranium,  against  the  perfect  milkiness  of 
acks  and  necks.  They  looked  indeed, 
these  gigantic  creatures,  as  if  moulded  out 
of  whipped  cream  or  cream  cheese  ;  sug- 
gesting no  strength,  and  even  no  resistance 
to  the  touch,  with  their  smooth  surface 
here  and  there  puckered  into  minute  wrin- 
kles, exactly  like  the  little  stracckini 
cheeses.  This  impalpable  whiteness  of 
the  beasts  suited  their  perfect  tameness, 
passiveness,  letting  themselves  be  led 
about  with  great  noiseless  strides  over  the 
stubbly  ridges  and  up  the  steep  banks ; 
and  hustled  together,  flank  against  flank, 
horns  interlaced  with  horns,  without  even 
a  sound  or  movement  of  astonishment  or 
disol>edience.  Never  a  low  or  a  moo  ; 
never  a  glance  round  of  their  big,  long- 
lashed,  blue-brown  eyes.  Their  big  jaws 
move  like  millstones,  'their  long  tufted 
tails  switch  monotonously  like  pendulums. 
Around  them  circle  peasants,  measuring 
them  with  the  eye,  prodding  them  with 
the  flnger,  pulling  them  by  the  horns. 
And  every  now  and  then  one  of  the  red- 
faced  men,  butchers  mainlv,  who  act  as 
go-betweens,  dramatically  throws  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  some  recalcitrant  dealer 
or  buyer,  leads  him  aside,  whispering 
with  a  gesture  like  Judas's  kiss  ;  or  he 
claps  together  the  red  hands  and  arms  of 
contracting  parties,  silencing  their  objec- 
tions, forcing  them  to  do  business.  The 
contrast  is  curious  between  these  hot,  ex- 
cited, yelling,  jostling  human  beings,  above 
whose  screaming  J)io  Canes  f  and  Dio 
Ladros!  the  cry  of  the  iced- water  asllor 
recurs  monotonously,  and  the  silent,  im- 
passive bullocks,  white,  unreal,  inaudible  ; 
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80  still  and  buge,  indeed,  that,  seen  from 
a^ove,  they  look  like  an  encampment, 
their  white  flanks  like  so  much  spread 
canvas  in  the  sunshine.  And  from  a  little 
distance,  against  the  hillside  beyond  the 
river,  the  already  bought  yokes  of  bul- 
locks look,  tethered  in  a  grove  of  cypresses, 
like  some  odd  mediseval  allegory, — an 
allegory,  as  usual,  nobody  knows  of  what. 

Another  performance  was  that  of  the 
woods  of  Lecceto,  and  the  hermitage  of 
the  same  name.  You  will  find  them  on 
the  map  of  the  district  of  Siena  ;  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  you  will  find 
them  on  the  surface  of  the  real  globe,  for 
I  suspect  them  to  be  a  piece  of  Midsum- 
mer Magic  and  nothing  more.  They  had 
been  for  years  to  me  among  the  number 
(we  all  have  such)  of  things  familiar  but 
inaccessible  ;  or  rather  things  whose  inac- 
cessibility, due  to  no  conceivable  cause,  is 
an  essential  quality  of  their  existence. 
Every  now  and  then  from  one  of  the  hills 
you  would  get  a  glimpse  of  the  square  red 
tower,  mashive  and  battlemented,  rising 
among  the  gray  of  its  ilexes,  beckoning 
one  across  a  ridge  or  two  and  a  valley  ; 
then  disappearing  again,  engulfed  in  the 
o:ik  woods,  green  in  summer,  copper- col- 
ored in  winter  ;  to  reappear,  but  on  the 
side  you  least  expectea  it,  plumes  of 
ilexes,  battlements  of  tower,  as  you  twist- 
ed along  the  high-lying  vineyards  and  the 
clusters  of  umbrella  pines  flinging  the  hill 
tops  ;  and  then,  another  minute,  and  they 
were  gone. 

We  determined  to  attain  to  them,  to  be 
mocked  no  longer  by  Lecceto  ;  and  went 
forth  on  one  endless  July  afternoon.  After 
much  twisting  from  hillside  to  hillside  and 
valley  to  valley,  we  at  last  got  into  a  coun- 
try which  was  strange  enough  to  secrete 
even  Lecceto.  In  a  narrow  valley  we  were 
met  by  a  scent,  warm,  delicious,  familiar, 
but  which  seemed  to  lead  us  (as  perfumes 
we  cannot  identify  will  usually  do)  to 
ideas  very  hazy,  but  clear  enough  to  be 
utterly  inappropriate  ;  English  cottage- 
gaidens,  linen-presses  of  old  houses,  old- 
fashioned  sitting-rooms  full  of  jars  of  pot' 
pourri.  And  then,  behold,  in  front  of  us 
a  hill  covered  every  inch  of  it  with  flower- 
ing lavender^  growing  as  heather  does  on 
the  hills  outside  fairyland.  And  behind 
this  lilaCy  sun-baked,  scented  hill,  opened 
the  woods  of  ilexes.  The  trees  were 
mostly  young  and  with  their  summer 
upper-garment  of  green,  fresh  leaves  over 
New  Skbbs.— Vol.  LYI.,  No.  3. 


the  crackling  old  ones  ;  trees  packed  close 
like  a  hedge,  their  every  gap  filled  with 
other  verdure,  arbutus  and  hornbeam,  fern 
and  heather ;  the  close-set  greenery 
crammed,  as  it  were,  with  freshness  and 
solitude.  These  must  be  the  woods  of 
Lecceto,  and  in  their  depths  the  red  bat- 
tlemented tower  of  the  Hermitage.  For 
I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  for  a  thousand 
years  that  tower  had  been  the  abode  of  a 
succession  of  holy  personages,  so  holy  and 
so  like  each  other  as  to  have  almost  grown 
into  one,  an  immortal  Ilermit  whom 
Popes  and  Emperors  would  come  to  con- 
sult and  be  blessed  by.  Peeper  and  deep- 
er therefore  we  made  our  way  into  the 
green  coolness  and  dampness,  the  ineffable 
delicionsness  of  young  leaf  and  uncurling 
fern;  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  plantation 
were  getting  impenetrable,  and  we  began 
to  think  that,  as  usual,  Lecceto  had 
mocked  us,  and  would  probably  appear, 
if  we  retraced  our  steps,  in  the  diametri- 
cally opposite  direction.  When  suddenly, 
over  the  tree-tops,  rose  the  square  battle- 
mented tower  of  red  brick,  then,  at  a  turn 
of  the  rough  narrow  lane  there  was  the 
whole  place,  the  tower^  a  church  and 
steeple,  and  some  half-fottified  buildings, 
in  a  wide  clearing  planted  with  olive  trees. 
We  tied  our  pony  to  an  ilex  and  went  to 
explore  the  Hermitage.  But  the  building 
was  enclosed  round  by  water  and  hedges, 
and  the  only  entrance  was  by  a  stout  gate 
armed  with  a  knocker,  behind  which  was 
apparently  an  outer  yard  and  a  high  wall 
pierced  only  by  a  twisted  iron  balcony. 
So  we  knocked. 

But  that  knocker  was  made  only  for 
Popes  and  Emperors  walking  about  with 
their  tiaras  ana  crowns  and  sceptres,  like 
the  genuine  Popes  and  Emperors  of  Italian 
folk-tales  and  of  Pintnricchio's  frescoes, 
for  no  knocking  of  ours,  accompanied  by 
loud  yells,  could  elicit  an  answer.  It 
seemed  simple  enough  to  get  in  some  other 
way  ;  there  must  bo  peasants  about  at 
work,  even  supposing  the  holy  hermit  to 
have  ceased  to  exist.  But  climbing  wall 
and  hurdles  and  squeezing  between  the 
close  tight  ilexes,  brought  us  only  to  more 
walls,  above  which,  as  above  the  oak 
woods  from  a  distance,  rose  the  inaccessi- 
ble battlemented  tower.  And  a  small 
shepherdess,  in  a  flapping  Leghorn  hat, 
herding  black  and  white  baby  pigs  in  a 
neighboring  stubble-field  under  the  olives, 
was  no  more  able  than  we  to  break  the^ 
23  . 
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8pel]  of  the  Hetmitage.  And  all  round, 
for  miles  apparently,  undalated  the  dense 
gray  plumage  of  the  ilex  woods.  The  low 
sttQ  was  turning  the  stubble  orange,  where 
the  pigs  were  feeding  ;  and  the  distant 
hills  of  the  Maremroa  were  growing  Tery 
blue  behind  the  olive  trees.  So,  lest  night 
should  overtake  us,  wo  turned  our  pony's 
head  toward  the  city,  and  traversed  the 
oak  woods  and  skirted  the  lavender  hill, 
rather  disbelieving  in  the  reality  of  the 
place  we  had  jusx  been  at,  save  when  we 
saw  its  tower  mock  us,  emerging  again  ; 
an  inaccessible,  improbable  place.  The 
air  was  scented  by  the  warm  lavender  of 
the  hillsides,  and  by  the  pines  forming  a 
Japanese  pattern,  black  upon  the  golden 
lacquer  of  the  sky.  Soon  the  moon  rose, 
big  and  yellow,  litrhting  very  gradually 
the  road  in  whose  gloom  you  could  scarce- 
ly see  the  yokes  of  white  cattle  returning 
from  work.  By  the  time  we  reached  the 
city  hill  everything  was  steeped  in  a  pale 
yellowish  light,  with  queer  yellowish  shad- 
ows :  and  the  tall  tanneries  glared  out 
with  their  buttressed  balconied  top,  exag- 
gerated and  alarming.  Scrambling  up  the 
moonlit  steep  of  Frath  Branda,  and  passing 
under  a  black  arch,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  heart  of  the  gaslit  and  crowded  city, 
much  as  if  we  had  been  shot  out  of  a  can* 
non  into  another  planet,  and  feeling  that 
the  Hermitage  of  Lecceto  was  absolutely 
apocryphal. 

The  reason  of  this  midsummer  magic, — 
whose  existence  no  le^timate  descendant 
of  Goths  and  Vandals  and  other  early 
lovers  of  Italy  can  possibly  deny, — the 
reason  is  altogether  beyond  my  philoso- 
phy. The  only  word  which  expresses  the 
phenomenon,  is  the  German  wcrJ,  nntrans- 
lateable,  Besckeerunp,  an  universal  giving 
of  gifts,  lighting  of  candles,  gilding  of 
apples,  manifestation  of  marvels,  realiza- 
tion of  the  desirable  and  improbable, — to 
wit,  a  Christmas  Tree.  And  Italy,  which 
knows  no  Christmas  Trees,  makes  its 
Besckeerung  in  midsummer,  gets  rid  of  its 
tourist  vulgarities,  hides  away  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  trivial  nineteenth  century, 
decks  itself  with  magnolia  blossoms  and 
water-melons,  with  awnings  and  street 
booths,  with  mandolins  and  guitars  ;  span- 
gles itself  with  church  festivals  and  local 
pageants  ;  and  instead  of  wax  tapers  and 
Chinese  lanterns,  lights  up  the  biggest 
golden   snn   by  day,   the   biggest  sUver 


moon  by  night,  all  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
childish  descendants  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dals. 

Nonsense  apart,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  specific  charm. of  Italy  exists  only 
during  the  hot  months  ;  the  charm  which 
gives  one  a  little  stab  now  and  then  and 
makes  one  say, — **  This  is  Italy." 

I  felt  that  little  stab,  to  which  my  heait 
had  long  become  unused,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  very  summer  in  Tuscany,  to  which 
belong  the  above  instances  of  Italian  Mid- 
summer Magic.  I  was  spending  the  day 
at  a  small  but  very  ancient  Benedictine 
Monastery  (it  was  a  century  old  when  St. 
Peter  Ignieus,  according  to  the  chronicle, 
went  through  bis  *^  celebrated  Ordeal  by 
Firo'M,  now  turned  into  a  farm,  and  hid- 
den, battlemented  walls  and  great  gate- 
towers,  among  the  cornfields  near  the 
Amo.  It  came  to  me  as  the  revival  of  an 
impression  long  forgotten,  that  overpower- 
ing sense  that  **  This  was  Italy,"  lecurred 
and  recurred  in  those  same  three  words, 
as  I  sat  under  the  rose-hedge  opposite  the 
water-wheel  shed  garlanded  with  drying 
pea-straw  ;  and  as  I  rambled  through  the 
chill  vaults,  redolent  of  old  wine-vats,  into 
the  sudden  sunshine  and  broad  shadows 
of  the  cloistered '  yards.  That  smell  was 
mysteriously  connected  with  it ;  the  smell 
of  wine- vats  mingled,  I  fancy  (though  I 
could  not  say  why),  with  the  sweet  faint 
smell  of  decaying  plaster  and  wood-work. 
One  night,  as  we  were  driving  through 
Bologna  to  while  away  the  hours  betweeu 
two  trains,  in  the  blue  moon-mist  and 
deep  shadows  of  the  black  porticoed  city, 
that  same  smell  came  to  my  nostrils  as  in 
a  dream,  and  with  it  a  whiff  of  by-gone 
years,  the  years  when  first  I  had  had  this 
impression  of  Italian  Magic.  Oddly 
enough,  Rome,  where  I  spent  much  of 
my  childhood  and  which  was  the  object 
of  ray  childish  and  tragic  adoration,  was 
always  something  apart,  never  Italy  for 
my  feelings.  The  Apennines  of  Lucca 
and  Pistoia,  with  their  sudden  revelation 
of  Italian  fields  and  lanes,  of  flowers  on 
wall  and  along  roadside,  of  bells  ringing 
in  the  summer  sky,  of  peasants  working 
in  the  fields  and  with  the  loom  and  distaff, 
meant  Italy.  Bot  how  much  more  Italy, — 
and  hence  longed  for  how  much  ! — was 
Lucca,  the  town  in  the  plain,  with  cathe- 
dral and  palaof  s.  Nay,  any  of  the  moun* 
tain  hamlets  where  there  was  nothing  moi)- 
ern,  and  where  against  the  scarred  brick 
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masonry  and  bfaK&ened  stonework  the 
cjpresAcs  rose  black  and  tapering,  the 
trclliscB  crawled  bright  green  up  the  hill  ! 
One  never  feels,  once  out  of  chUdhood, 
such  joy  as  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I 
was  taken  to  such  places.  A  certain  fanti- 
hoase,  with  cypresses  at  the  terrace  corner 
and  a  gteat  oleander  over  the  wall,  was 
also  Italy  before  it  becanve  my  home  for 
some  years.  Most  of  all,  however,  Italy 
was  represented  by  certain  towns  ;  Bo- 
logna, Padua,  and  Yicenza,  and  Siena, 
which  I  saw  mainly  in  the  summer. 

It  is  curious  how  one's  associations 
change.  Nowadays  Italy  means  mainly 
certain  familiar  effects  of  light  and  clond, 
certain  exquisitenesses  of  sunset  amber 
against  ultramarine  hills,  of  winter  mists 


among  misty  olives,  of  folds  and  folds  of 
pale  blue  mountains  ;  it  is  a  country  which 
belongs  to  no  time,  which  will  always 
exist,  superior  to  picturesquencss  and 
romance.  But  that  is  but  a  vague,  half- 
indifferent  habit  of  enjoyment.  And  every 
DOW  and  then,  when  the  Midsummer  Magic 
is  rife,  there  comes  to  me  that  very  differ- 
ent, old,  childish  meaning  of  the  word  ; 
as  on  that  day  among  the  roses  of  those 
Benedictine  cloisters,  the*cool  shadow  of 
the  fig-trees  in  the  yards,  with  the  whiff 
of  that  queer  smell,  heavy  with  romance, 
of  wine  saturated  oak  and  crumbling  plas- 
ter ;  and  then  I  know  with  a  little  stab  of 
joy,  that**  This  is  Italy." — Macmillari's 
Magazine, 
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A    Word    on   Lady   Jeunb's    **  London   Sooibtt." 


In  the  May  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  the're  appeared  a  clever 
sketch  of  **  London  Society"  by  the  popu- 
lar and  gifted  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
Probate  and  Divorce  Division,  The  arti- 
cle^  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  pro- 
duced no  small  sensation,  and  has  led 
many  people  to  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
tion ^hich  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  paper.  It  would  be  consoling  to 
think  that  the  author's  view  of  (drawing- 
room  ethics  had  been  unconsciously  coir 
ored  by  the  judicial  experiences  of  her 
husband  ;  for  surely  a  darker  picture  of 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  class  which 
is  supposed  to  give  its  tone  to  good  society 
has  seldom  been  given  to  the  world. 

Not  unnaturally,  perhaps.  Lady  Jeune's 
hand  falls  most  heavily  on  her  own  sex, 
and  the  *'  emancipated  maiden"  comes  in 
for  a  large  share  of  reprobation.  **  Her 
life  is  as  different  from  that  of  her  grand- 
mother's as  light  is  from  darkness.  The 
respect  for  parents,  the  self-denial  and 
self-reserve  which  seemed  to  bo  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  **  English  Miss,"  have 
disappeared,  and  in  her  place  we  have  a 
creature,  no  doubt  attractive  and  original, 
but  not  the  girl  of  the  past.  The  young 
lady  of  to-day  reads  the  newspapers,  what 
books  she  chooses,    and   discusses  with 


equal  frankness  the  last  scandal  and  the 
latest  French  mode.  She  rides  in  the 
Park  unattended  by  a  groom,  and  always 
with  a  cavalier.  She  drives  unattended 
in  a  hansom,  she  dances  with  partners 
who  do  not  care  to  be  presented  to  her 
mother,  and  she  leaves  her  chaperon,  not 
to  dance  with  the  real  enjoyment  of  girl- 
hood, but  to  retire  to  some  leafy  corner 
of  the  ball-room  where  she  can,  to  use  the 
modern  phrase,  *  sit  out,'  instead  of  danc- 
ing. She  spends  her  own  money  and 
dresses  as  she  likes,  and,  more  often  than 
not,  spends  more  than  she  can  afford. 
Her  stay  in  London  is  one  round  of  pleas- 
ure from  morning  to  night,  varied  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  by  country  \isits, 
which  are  only  a  repetition  of  London  on 
a  small  scale,  and  in  her  life  there  is  no 
thought  of  ought  but  pleasure." 

These  are  hard  words, — harder,  per- 
haps, than  anything  which  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  since  the  Saturday  Be- 
vimo  made  its  famous  onslaught  on  **  the 
girl  of  the  period."  They  recall  the  reply 
which  the  witty  American  lawyer,  Mr. 
Evarts,  is  said  to  have  made  to  a  lady 
who  asked  him  whether  he  thought  women 
were  good  judges  of  women  :  **  Judges^ 
madam  ?     Executioners,  you  mean." 

Curiously  enough,  the  April  number  of 
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the  same  Review  contains  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Madame  Adam  on  the  degen- 
eracy of  French  girli,  which,  as  their  de- 
cadence is  directly  traced  to  tiie  corrupting 
influence  of  their  English  and  American 
sisters,  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement- 
ary count  in  Lady  Jeune*s  indictment. 
Some  of  the  enormities  committed  by 
'these  fair  mutineers  sound  not  a  little 
strange  to  an  English  ear  :  They  carry 
'*  their  noses  in  the  air  ;  they  go  out  with 
a  maid  or  a  govemess,  and  without  their 
mothers  :'*  thev  take  walks  with  their 
brothers  ;  they  attend  learned  lectures ; 
and,  woist  of  all,  they  are  beginning  to 
entertain  original  and  independent  views 
upon  the  choice  of  a  husband.  ^'  What  a 
change/'  says  Madame  Adam,  patheti- 
cally, **  since  the  days  when  ornithology 
was  the  only  accepted  science/'  and  that 
only  ^*  because  nests  and  little  birds  gave 
a  poetic  turn  to  confidential  talks  between 
mother  and  daughter,  which  some  day 
might  become  useful  or  necessary." 

Now  surely  in  all  these  attempts  to 
glorify  the  **  girl  of  the  past"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  "  modern  young  lady,'*  there 
is  much  that  is  neither  very  new  nor  very 
true.  Almost  the  same  thing  has  been 
said  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  laments 
over  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  are  as  old 
as  the  davs  of  Horace  : 

*'  ^tas  parentom,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Noa  neqaiores,  mox  daturos 
ProgeDiem  vitiosiorem." 

And  yet — heretical  as  it  may  sound — I 
venture  to  maintain  that  the  *'  English 
Miss,"  so  dear  to  the  French  caricaturist 
of  a  bygone  age,  was  both  mentally  and 
physically  the  inferior  of  her  much 
maligned  modern  descendant  Indeed, 
I  suspect  that  the  demure  and  fragile 
beings  depicted  in  the  first  numbers  of 
Punchy  with  whom  it  was  de  riguetir  to 
faint  at  a  spider  and  scream  at  a  frog, 
would  appear  somewhat  puny  and  insipid 
by  the  side  of  the  supple  well-grown  dam- 
sels who  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  Park 
managing  their  steeds  with  a  grace  and 
dexterity  which  Murat  himself  might 
have  envied.  And  surely  a  game  of  lawn 
tennis,  a  row  on  the  river,  or  a  good  gal- 
lop in  Rotten  Row,  even  with  a  cavalier 
and  without  the  protection  of  a  groom, 
whatever  that  may  be  worth,  are  better  for 
mind  and  body  than  "  backboards"  and 
regulation  walks  in  Kensington  Gardens^ 
from  which  the  male  element  was  rigor- 


outly  excluded.  The  devotion  of  a  whole 
life  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  cannot,  of 
course,  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Hap* 
pily,  however,  this  is  a  vice  which  sooner 
or  later  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment, 
and  may  perhaps  be  safely  left  to  work  its 
own  cure.  But  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  this  propensity — even  if  it  bo  as  uni- 
versal as  Lady  Jeune  believes — is  in  itself 
a  reaction  against  the  intolerable  ennui 
in  which  the  girls  of  a  former  generation 
passed  what  ought  to  have  been  the  hap> 
piest  years  of  their  youth.  And  if  their 
pursuits  were  of  the  dreariest,  their  educa- 
tion was  of  the  flimsiest  kind.  I  have 
heard  more  than  one  lady  of  my  own  age 
confess  that  the  time  she  spent  in  the 
schoolroom  with  a  finishing  governess  was 
not  only  the  dullest  but  the  least  profit- 
able in  her  whole  existence.  If  ''  the  girl 
of  the  period"  is  more  given  to  pleasure, 
she  is  not  only  more  ''  attractive  and  orig- 
inal," but  infinitely  better  educated  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  Nor  ought  we  to 
forget  that  the  change  which  Lady  Jeune 
deplores  is  in  itself  only  part  of  a  social 
revolution  which  is  making  itself  felt  far 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  what  is  called 
**  London  Society."*  The  country-house 
girl  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  seldom 
left  the  paternal  roof.  Her  horizon  was 
the  parish,  her  centre  of  interest  was  the 
village  clothing  club  or  the  National 
School.  The  modern  maiden  is  to  be 
met  with  on  the  fiords  of  Norway,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  or  the  Parthenon,  on 
the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  even 
on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Her 
studies  and  pursuits  are  as  varied  as  her 
peregrinations.  She  goes  up  to  Girton  or 
Somerville,  takes  the  part  of  Antigone  or 
Electra  in  a  Greek  play,  pits  herself  against 
her  brothers  or  her  cousins  in  the  Tripos 
or  the  Class  List,  and  comes  out ''  above 
the  Senior  Wrangler."  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  if  she  works  hard,  she 
works  to  some  purpose.  The  days  when 
Disraeli  could  with  some  truth  make 
Sidonia  say  that  marriage  was  a  woman's 
only  career  are  long  since  past.  The  num- 
ber of  ladies  who  make  an  income  by  art^ 
literature^  or  journalism  is  daily  increas- 
ing, and  their  exclusion  from  the  learned 
professions,  and  even  from  political  life, 
is  by  many  persons  regarded  only  as  a 
question  of  time.  But  if  women  are  to 
be  educated  like  men,  if  they  are  to  work 
like  men,  if — pace  my  friend  Mr.  Frederic 
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Harrison — they  are  to  earn  their  bread  in 
this  rongh-and  tumble  world  like  men, 
they  must  of  necessity  grow  more  like 
men.  Of  course  there  is  an  objectionable 
side  to  all  this,  the  more  so  because  unfor- 
tunately the  women  who  aspire  to  rise 
superior  to  the  prejudices  of  their  sex 
hare  an  unfortunate  knack  of  imitating 
the  least  refined  and  the  least  mannerly  of 
what  they  wonld  call  the  ^^  conflicting 
sex.''  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  think 
that  if  women  are  to  become  more  like 
men,  they  would  at  least  try  to  be  like 
gentlemen,  for  it  is  surely  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  our  sex  to  suppose  that  its  distin- 
guishing characteristic  is  a  contempt  for 
the  courtesies  of  life.  When  Anthony 
Trollope  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
inimitable  '^  Lady  Glen,"  he  took  care  to 
say  that  if  she  occasionally  forgot  that  she 
was  a  lady,  she  was  always  '*  a  thorough 
gentleman.'' 

But  the  keen  edge  of  Lady  Jeune's 
satire  cuts  much  deeper  than  this.  In 
her  eyes  a  young  woman  who  ''  reads  the 
newspapers  and  what  books  she  chooses" 
is  well  advanced  on  the  broad  way  which 
leadeth  to  destruction.  Now  here  we  are 
unfortunately  face  to  face  with  a  choice 
of  evils.  '*  Our  grandmothers"  never 
opened  a  newspaper  and — except,  per- 
haps, upon  the  sly — never  ventured  upon 
any  reading  more  exciting  than  Miss  Por- 
ter's novels  or  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Tales 
of  Fashionable  Life. ' '  The  result  was  that 
they  were  about  as  much  in  touch  with 
contemporary  life  and  thought  as  a  native 
of  Madagascar  or  Fiji.  The  young  lady 
whom  you  take  in  to  dinner  to-day  reads 
the  Parliamentary  debates,  has  met  Ben 
Tillett  and  Tom  Mann,  and  has  intelligent 
if  somewhat  pronounced  views  on  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  the  Shop  Hours  Bill,  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.  That 
this  enlargement  of  her  mental  horizon 
should  be  purchased  by  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge is,  no  doubt,  unfortunate.  But  we 
cannot,  like  the  police  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  blacken  out  certain  columns  of 
our  newspapers,  and  the  **  young  person" 
must  take  her  chance  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Curiously  enough,  too,  that  por- 
tion of  the  press  whi:h  professes  the  deep- 
est solicitude  for  the  morals  of  the  rising 
gei^eration  is  by  no  means  the  most  care- 
ful to  exclude  from  its  reports  the  most 
objectionable  revelations  of  our  Divorce  or 


Criminal  Courts.  The  choice  of  books  is 
perhaps  a  subject  over  which  a  little  moie 
surveillance  might  be  usefully  exercised, 
though  it  would  be  difiicult  to  include  in 
an  ^'  Index  Expurgatorius"  one  or  twd 
popular  novels — not  of  the  most  edifying 
kind — which  nevertheless  form  a  staple 
subject  of  conversation  at  half  the  dinner^ 
parties  in  London.  Happily,  too,  the 
impressions  left  by  this  kind  of  reading, 
like  the  now  world-famed  microbe,  only 
germinate  where  there  is  a  predisposition 
to  assimilate  them. 

But  the  modern  maiden  is  not  Lady 
Jeune's  only  bite  noire.  She  has  a  word 
of  reproof  for  the  young  married  woman 
and  for  the  jeunesee  dorie^  who  have  to  be 
beguiled  to  a  ball  by  the  most  recherche 
supper  and  the  most  expensive  champagne 
— who  won't  dance,  and,  what  is  worse, 
won't  marry.  There  is  something  posi- 
tively tragic  in  her  picture  of  **  patient 
rows  of  sleepy  chaperons  and  anxious  girls 
long  before  midnight  awaiting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  young  Adonis,  who,  after 
surveying  the  serried  ranks  scornfully 
through  his  eyeglass  from  the  end  of  the 
ball-room,  retires  below  to  partake  of  the 
hospitality  provided  by  his  thoughtful 
host,  and  having  thus  done  his  duty,  goes 
back  to  his  club."  All  this  is  very  sad, 
and  alas  !  is  a  matter  of  common  experi- 
ence. I  remember  an  old  lady,  who  was 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  social  mat- 
ters, telling  me  the  other  day,  that  in  the 
days  of  her  girlhood  young  men  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  dance  approached  their  part- 
ners with  a  profound  bow,  and  asked  for 
the  honor  of  a  waltz.  '*  Now,"  she  said, 
*'  they  come  up  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  say  :  *  Round  or  square  ? '  " 

But  have  not  women  themselves  to 
thank  for  most  of  this  treatment  ?  And 
is  it  quite  certain  that  the  decline  in  the 
fashionable  marriage  rate  is  wholly  due  to 
the  selfishness  of  one  sex  and  the  exag- 
gerated demands  of  the  other  ?  In  an  age 
when  the  struggle  for  existence  grows 
fiercer  every  day,  when 

**  Every  gate  is  thronged  with  suitors, 
All  the  markets  overflow,  ** 

celibacy  is,  with  many  young  men,  a  mat- 
ter of  common  prudence,  if  not  of  sheer 
necessity.  Disagreeable  as  it  is  to  confess 
it,  a  man  starting  in  an  overstocked  pro- 
fession, with  a  growingfamily  and,  maybe, 
a  delicate  wife,  is  terribly  handicapped  in 
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the  race,  and  it  requires  but  a  short  ex- 
perience of  any  office  which  is  supposed 
to  carry  with  it  the  disposal  of  some  kind 
of  patronage,  to  familiarize  a  Minit^ter  or 
a  n>ember  of  Parliament  with  the  bitter 
cry  of  those  who  have  married  in  haste 
and  repented  at  leisure.  But  in  Lady 
Jeune's  eyes  an  improvident  marriage  may 
bring  in  its  wake  evils  infinitely  graver 
than  these.  She  does  not  scruple  to  affirm 
that  there  are  men  '*  who,  maiTying  on 
small  means,  suddenly  find  their  whole 
entourage  changed  by  the  addition  of 
horses  and  carriages,  French  cooks,  and 
all  the  modern  luxuries  of  a  fashionable 
mSnagty  and  who  shut  their  eyes  and  ac- 
cept the  gifts  of  the  fairy  godfather  who 
has  wrought  ail  these  miracles." 

Translated  into  plain  English,  this,  if  it 
means  anything,  means  that  there  are  hus- 
bands among  us  who  are  willing  to  play 
the  part  attributed  to  Gautrtpan  in  '*  L'In- 
f4me,''  and  to  sell  the  honor  of  their 
wives  for  a  good  dinner  and  a  well-appoint- 
ed equipage.  That  such  creatures  as  the 
mart  complaisant  have  been  found,  and 
perhaps  may  still  be  found,  in  certain 
strata  of  society  may  be  true  ;  but  to  as- 
sert that  they  occupy  a  recognized  **  posi- 
tion*' in  the  **  smartest"  set  in  London  is 
to  imply  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things 
for  a  parallel  to  which  wo  must  go  back 
to  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.  or  the  sixth 
satire  of  Juvenal. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  writer's  virtuous  in- 
dignation should  carry  her  to  such  lengths, 
for  underlying  much  of  her  article  there 
is  an  undoubted  subhtratum  of  truth. 
With  her  contempt  of  the  prevailing  craze 
for  notoriety  every  sensible  person  will 
sympathize.  The  only  wonder  is  that  peo- 
ple can  bo  found  to  read  as  well  as  to 
write  the  per:ionali:ies  with  which  some  of 
our  newspapers  aie  padded.  To  know 
that  an  eminent  statesman  breakfasts  on 
devilled  kidneys,  and  that  a  deceased 
nobleman  never  dressed  for  dinner,  may 
be  a  source  of  harmless  gratification  to 
those  who  can  take  an  interest  in  such 
trivialities.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the 
following  announcement,  which  I  have 
copied   nearly   verbatim   from   a   Society 

journal  :  **  Lady  looked    charming 

in  sunset  pink,  and  her  two  pretty  daugh- 
ters in  white  chiffon.  No  wonder  the 
dance  was  well  attended  when  the  hostess 
had  succeeded  in  attracting  such  eligible 
partis  as   Sir and  the  young 


heir  of "?    That  such  impertinences 

should  be  tolerated,  nay,  if  report  be  true, 
prized  and  paid  for  *^  in  the  best  set  in 
London,"  is  surely  not  a  very  healthy 
sign  of  the  times. 

But  the  main  feature  of  the  article  con- 
sists of  an  unsparing  and,  upon  the  whole, 
justifiable  onslaught  upon  the  Mammon 
worship  of  the  age.  '*  Wealth  is  the 
keystone|of  success  in  the  smartest  London 
society."  U  supplies  the  place  of  molal- 
ity, of  culture,  of  good  birth,  of  good 
looks,  and  of  good  manners.  The  love  of 
luxury  is  the  determining  motive  of  all 
social  action,  and  it  finds  its  natural  outlet, 
according  to  the  sex  which  it  attacks,  in 
dressing  and  dining.  Of  the  temptation 
to  spend  a  fottune  at  Hancock's  or 
Worth's  it  is  not  for  one  of  the  uninitiat- 
ed to  speak.  But  the  enormous  f»ums 
spent  upon  modern  entertainments  are  cer- 
tainly a  tempting  subject  for  a  satirist. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  greater  simplicity  had  set  in,  but 
that  fabhion  has  again  changed,  and 
Homeric  feasts,  where  the  flagging  appe- 
tites of  the  guesta  ate  alternately  stimu- 
lated by  the  Variety  and  blunted  by  the 
profusion  of  the  viands,  are  once  more  the 
order  of  the  day.  But  here  again  we  are 
on  well-trodden  ground,  as  old  as  the  ban- 
quets of  Lucullus — nay,  as  the  feast  of 
Belshazzar  himself.  No  doubt  it  is  true 
that  the  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth, 
especially  in  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing world  to  which  Mr.  Giffen  has 
drawn  attention,  has  called  into  existence 
a  class  which  has  not  only  a  much  larger 
income  to  spend,  but  has  much  more 
leisure  to  enjoy  it.  A  desire  to  excel  is 
common  to  human  nature,  and  where  peo- 
ple have  no  other  standard  of  excellence 
they  will  naturally  seek  to  compete  with 
their  neighbors  on  ground  of  which  they 
have  a  monopoly.  But  there  is  compenfa- 
tion  in  all  things.  If  the  young  men  of 
the  present  generation  are  more  luxurious, 
they  are  certainly  less  coarse,  and  proba- 
bly less  vicious.  If  the  moral  law  is  more 
lightly  esteemed  and  more  frequently 
broken,  its  infraction  when  discovered  is 
(as  recent  cases  have  shown)  much  more 
severely  punished.  If  more  time  and 
money  are  expended  on  the  puisuit  of 
pleasure,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  both 
is  devoted  to  works  of  philanthropy  and 
public  utility.  Surely,  too,  there  are  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  society,  even  in  Lon- 
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doDy  many  men  who  prefer  plain  living 
and  high  thinking  to  dinners  at  Greenwich 
and  suppers  at  the  Savoy,  and  some  wom- 
en, at  least,  whoso  idea  of  heaven  is  not, 
like  that  of  Miss  McFlimsy  of  Madison 
Sqaare,  as^sociated  with  the  possession  and 
display  of  toilettes  and  jewels  which  no 
ingenuity  will  enable  them  to  carry  to 
^^  those  apper  regions  of  air." 

Lady  Jeane  maintains  that  **  with  the 
disruption  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  de- 
sertion of  its  great  Whig  supporters  all 
society  in  that  party  has  in   one  sense 


ceased,  the  task  of  gathering  together  the 
fragments  having  been  taken  up  in  a  very 
perfunctory  manner  by  the  aspiring  wives 
of  future  politicians.  *'  The  assertion  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  If  it  is,  all  that  can 
be  said  on  the  subjtfct  is  that,  among  the 
many  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  his  party,  not  the  least  valuable  is  their 
exclusion  from  the  dressy,  showy,  noisy, 
and  unspeakably  vulgar  clique  of  men  and 
women  who  presume  to  call  themselves 
**  London  Society." — Contemporary  He- 
view. 


"♦♦•- 


THE  BEAL  HISTOBIAN. 


Trkrb  w«s  a  time  when  the  Muse  of 
History  moved  in  the  halls  of  monarchs 
with  regal  pomp  and  splendor,  with  retinue 
of  cardinals  and  princes,  with  blare  of 
heralds'  trumpets  and  clank  of  knightly 
steel ;  when  she  watched  the  champions 
break  their  lances  in  the  lists,  or  the  pil- 
grim wending  homo  his  painful  way,  or 
the  fair  damsels  plying  Uieir  needles  in 
turret  of  mediaeval  cattle,  or  the  gay  lady 
riding  to  the  chase  with  falcon  on  her 
wrist,  or  the  fat  monk  gloating  over  the 
refectory  table.  There  was  an  eailier  time 
when  she  wrote  on  waxen  tablet  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Eastern  by  the  waking  West- 
ern world,  when  she  applauded  the  trage- 
dies of  ^ichylus  or  the  harangues  of  Peri- 
cles, when  she  explored  the  mysteries  of 
the  land  of  old  Nile,  when  she  traced  with 
potent  finger  the  achievements  of  mighty 
kings  upon  the  surface  of  the  living  rock. 
And  there  was  a  later  time  when  amid  roar 
of  cannon  and  thunder  of  rushing  hoofs, 
amid  cheer  of  victory  and  cry  of  despair, 
amid  all  the  horror  and  glory  of  ^ar,  the 
Muse,  with  high  and  lofty  look,  beheld 
the  death- grapple  of  mighty  nations,  traced 
the  devastating  career  of  superb  ambition, 
and  placed  the  laurel  on  the  victor's  brow, 
or  sat  with  diplomatists  in  council  and 
higned  success  away.  But  now  she  has 
laid  aside  her  royal  robes  ;  she  has  dis- 
missed her  splendid  train  ;  she  has  become 
clear,  cold,  prosaic,  and  precii^e  ;  she  does 
nothing  now  but  sit  l>efore  a  table  strewn 
with  Acts  of  Parliament  to  study  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution.  Warriors  and  adven- 
turers, kings  and  courtiers,  poets  and  phi- 
losophers were  erst  her  companions.  Now 
she  cares  for  no  one  who  is  not  a  lawyer 


or  a  member  of  Parliament.  She  is  wast- 
ed to  a  skeleton.  She  has  grown  blear- 
eyed,  and  has  lost  her  beauty.  What  is 
worse,  she  has  grown  short-sighted  too, 
and  no  longer  sees  or  marks  much  that  she 
was  wont  to  see  and  mark  in  the  days  of 
her  prime. 

Now  the  history  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution is  good.  To  trace  the  successive 
steps  by  which  the  sovereignty  has  passed 
from  the  king  to  the  nobles,  from  the 
nobles  to  the  people,  from  the  people  to 
the  mob  is  interesting,  valuable,  and  in* 
structive.  To  investigate  the  mode  in 
which  the  vast  and  complex  fabric  of  Par- 
liamentary institutions  has  developed  is  a 
legitimate  task  for  a  historian.  But  he 
must  not  call  his  work  the  History  of 
England.  It  is  because  the  standard  mod- 
ern work  which  bears  this  proud  title  on 
its  cover  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Consti- 
tution, accompanied  by  the  thinnest  possi- 
ble narrative  of  facts,  that  this  protest  is 
penned.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
author's  many  merits.  It  is  to  his  schod 
of  thought,  not  to  himself,  that  we  take 
exception.  We  believe  that  history  is  on 
a  wrong  tack  ;  and  if  our  views  of  legiti- 
mate history  be  correct,  then  is  Mis.  Mark- 
ham  more  of  a  genuine  historian  than  Dr. 
Blight. 

A  First  Glass  man  in  the  Final  History 
Schools  will  tell  you  that  **  Macaulay  and 
Carlyle  are  very  good  in  their  way.  One 
should  read  them,  of  course.  But  it  is 
not  history. "     What  then  \t  history  ? 

History  has  been  defined  as  the  biog* 
raphy  of  great  men.  The  difinition  is 
absurdly  inadequate  ;  but,  like  many  such 
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epigrammatic  phrases,  it  has  a  germ  of 
truth.  At  certain  epochs  in  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  it  has  been  tolerably  cor- 
rect. The  biograplgr  of  Caesar  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  his  life  is  the  history 
for  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
record  of  the  lif  es  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Cardinal  WoUey  is  the  history  of  tne  reign 
of  Benry  the  Eighth.  The  biography  of 
Napoleon,  from  the  time  he  became  First 
Consul  to  his  abdication,  is  the  history  of 
the  French  people.  So  long  as  history 
was  regarded  as  a  succession  of  wars,  the 
great  figure  of  a  conqueror  filled  the  whole 
stage,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to 
know.  But  wars  are  not  the  whole  of 
history  any  more  than  Acts  of  Parliament 
are.  What  then  should  the  Uistory  of 
England  be  ?  By  your  leave,  beardless 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  newly  elected  Fel- 
lows of  All  Souls,  let  Macaulay  speak. 

The  history  of  England  is  emphatically  the 
history  of  progress.  It  is  the  historj  of  a  con- 
stant movement  of  the  public  mind,  of  a  con- 
stant change  in  the  institutions  of  a  great  so- 
ciety. We  see  that  society,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  in  a  state  more  miser- 
able than  the  state  in  which  the  most  degtaded 
nations  of  the  East  now  are.  We  see  it  sub- 
jected to  the  tyranny  of  a  handful  of  armed 
foreigners.  We  see  a  strong  distinction  uf 
caste  separating  the  victorious  Norman  from 
the  vanquished  Saxon.  We  see  the  great  body 
of  the  population  in  a  state  of  personal  slav. 
ery.  We  see  the  most  debasing  and  cruel 
superstition  exercising  boundless  dominion 
over  the  most  elevated  and  benevolent  minds. 
We  see  the  multitude  sunk  in  brutal  igno- 
rance, and  the  studious  few  engaged  in  acquir- 
ing what  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  knowl- 
e.lge  In  the  course  of  seven  centuries  the 
wretched  and  degraded  race  have  become  the 
gceatest  and  most  civilized  people  that  ever 
the  world  saw,  have  spread  their  dominion 
over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  scattered 
the  seeds  of  mighty  empires  and  republics 
over  vast  continents  of  which  no  dim  intima- 
tion had  ever  reached  Ptolemy  <  r  Strabo,  have 
created  a  maritime  power  which  would  an- 
nihilate in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  navies  of 
Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Venice,  and  Genoa 
t:>gether,  have  carried  the  science  of  healiog, 
the  means  of  locomotion  and  correspondence, 
every  mechanical  art,  every  mannfactare, 
everything  that  promotes  the  convenience  of 
life,  to  a  perfection  which  our  ancestors  would 
have  thought  magical,  have  producf-d  a  litera- 
ture which  may  boast  of  works  not  infeiior  to 
the  noblest  which  Greece  has  bequeathed  to 
us,  have  discovered  the  laws  which  r<  g  ilate 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  have 
speculated  with  exquisite  subtlety  <  n  the 
operatiouH  of  the  human  mind,  have  be<  n  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  hnman  ra<  e  in 
the  career  of  political  improvement.  The  his- 
tory of  England  is  the  history  of  this  great 


change  in  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
state  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  island. 

Tiuly,  to  record  the  **  history  of  this 
great  change  in  the  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  state''  of  the  English  raco  were  a 
task  for  the  noblest  brain  that  even  Eng- 
land herself  should  ever  produce,  a  task 
to  be  undertaken  with  humility  and  piide, 
humility  on  account  of  inadequacy  for  the 
work,  prido  to  be  thought  worthy  to  at- 
tempt it.  Why  then  do  modem  his- 
torians refuse  to  trace  the  moral  change, 
the  physical  change,  or  the  intellectual 
change,  and  virtually  confine  themstlves 
to  constitutional  change  ?  It  is  as  though 
a  man  should  walk  through  the  midst  of 
the  loveliest  sceneiy  with  looks  bent  only 
on  the  straight  hi^h  road,  and  eyes  that 
only  mark  the  mile-stones  by  the  way. 
The  histotic  landscape  is  full  of  beauty  ; 
vista  after  vista  opens  into  the  picturesque 
past ;  yet  these  plodding  ir)tellectual  pedes- 
trians pursue  their  laborious  way  along  the 
arid  and  dusty  track  of  constitutional  de- 
velopment, looking  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  right, 
in  any  sense,  to  make  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture of  constitutional  change.  Acta  of 
Parliament  have  the  smallest  possible  in- 
fluence upon  the  real  life  of  the  nation. 
That  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  turn  a  man 
out  of  a  public-house  but  cannot  make  him 
sober,  has  become  a  tiui$m.  Quid  Itges 
sine  morihuB  vance  proficiuni  f  The  rea- 
son is  sufficiently  clear.  The  Act  of  Par- 
liament is  itself  an  effect  and  not  a  cause. 
It  is  a  conclusion,  not  a  beginning.  It 
initiates  nothing.  It  defines  in  words  and 
reduces  to  writing  the  formless  principle 
that  has  gradually  grown  to  maturity  in  tho 
mind  of  the  community.  Constitutional 
change  is  but  the  outcome  of  the  *^  change 
in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
state  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  island.'* 
It  is  simply  the  manifestation  of  that  mys- 
terious, heterogeneous,  complex,  iriesisti- 
blo  force  known  as  public  opinion.  The 
senatorial  decree,  it  is  true,  is  formulated 
and  promulgated  at  Westminster  ;  but  it 
has  been  debated,  voted,  and  passed  long 
since  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  country. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  narrative  in  these 
Constitutional  Histories.  It  is  a  clear  but 
vapid  stream,  running  with  an  even  and 
steady  current,  brok*  n  by  no  roguish  rip- 
ples, enlivened  by  no  brilliant  sparkles, 
toying  with  no  tlowers,  checkered  by  no 
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light  and  shade.  The  events  recorded  in 
brief  opposite  the  dates  in  our  pocket 
almanacs  are  not  more  free  from  decent 
adornment.  Mar.  26,  2>.  of  Cambridge 
h.  1819.  Mar.  28,  D.  of  Albany  d. 
1884.  Mar  30,  Sicilian  Vespers,  1282. 
Why,  that  one  passage  in  CM\yW»  French 
lUvoluiion  abont  the  Bastille  Clock  does 
more  to  bring  before  our  minds  a  great 
historical  event  than  anything  between  the 
title-page  and  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Bright*6  volumes.  Let  as  quit  for  a  mo- 
ment the  closing  nineteenth  century,  let 
as  go  back  a  hundred  years,  let  us  cling 
to  the  skirts  of  the  magician  and  suffer 
oniselves  to  be  transported  straight  into 
the  very  thick  and  turmoil  of  the  greatest 
social  convulsion  that  the  modern  world 
has  known.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
living  tide  that  surges  round  the  great  dark 
fortress  ;  we  hear  the  rattle  of  aimless 
musketry,  the  cries  of  vengeance,  the 
shrieks  of  despair  ;  we  see  the  eight  grim 
towers  upraising  their  wicked  heads  above 
the  eddying  smoke  ;  we  see  fire  bursting 
from  buildings  in  the  outer  courts  ;  we 
hear  the  clank  of  axes,  the  thunder  of 
great  guns. 

How  the  great  Bastille  Gloek  ticks  (inaudi- 
ble) in  its  Inner  Court  there,  at  its  ease,  hoar 
after  hQor,  as  if  nothing  special  (or  it,  or  the 
world,  were  passing  !  It  tolled  One  when  the 
firing  began,  and  is  now  pointing  toward  Five, 
and  stiJl  the  firing  slakes  not.  Far  down,  .in 
their  vaults,  the  seven  Prisoners  hear  mnified 
din  as  of  earthqaakes  ;  their  Turnkeys  answer 
vaguely. 

Wo8  to  thee,  De  Launay,  with  thy  poor 
hundred  Invalides !  Broglie  is  distant,  and 
his  ears  heavy  ;  B«senval  hears,  but  can  send 
no  help.  One  poor  troop  of  Hussars  has 
crept,  reconnoitring,  cautiously  along  the 
Quais  as  far  as  the  Pont  Ncuf.  "  We  are 
com«  to  join  you,"  said  the  Captain  ;  for  the 
crowd  seems  shoreless.  A  large  headed  dwarf- 
ish individual,  of  smoke-bleared  aspect,  sham- 
bles forward,  opening  his  blue*  lips,  for  there 
is  sense  in  him  ;  and  croaks :  "  Alight  then, 
and  give  up  your  arms  T'  The  Hussar  Cap- 
tain is  too  happy  to  be  escorted  to  the  Bar- 
riers, and  dismissed  on  parole.  Who  the 
squat  individual  was  ?  Men  answer.  It  is  M. 
Marat,  author  of  the  excellent  pacific  Avis  a% 
Peuple  !  Great  truly,  O  thou  remarkable  Dog- 
leech,  is  this  thy  day  of  emergence  and  new- 
birth  :  and  yet  this  same  day  come  four 
years— 1— But  let  the  curtains  of  the  Future 
hang. 

What  a  picture  I  Let  ns  now  relate  the 
same  events  in  the  approved  modern  style. 

The  attack  commenced  at  one  o'clock,  and 
at  five  it  still  showed  no  sign  of  abating.  The 
seven  prisoners  inquired  from  their  jailors  the 


cause  of  the  disturbance,  but  received  vague 
replies.  De  Launay  had  only  a  hundred  In- 
valides under  his  command.  No  help  could 
come  from  Broglie,  who  was  too  far  distant, 
or  from  Besenval.  A  troop  of  Hossars  recon- 
noitred along  the  Quais  as  far  as  the  Pont 
Keuf  ;  bat  finding  themselves  hopelessly  out- 
numbered, fraternized  with  the  mob,  and  hav- 
ing given  up  their  arms,  were  escorted  to  the 
barriers  and  dismissed.  This  was  done  on 
the  suggestion  of  Marat,  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, who  had  written  a  book  called  Avis  au 
Peuple,  and  who,  four  years  subsequently,  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  personages  in  the  worst 
period  of  the  Bevolution. 

Lest  the  reader  should  suppose  I  have 
caricatured  an  imaginary  baldness  of  style, 
1  append  Dr.  Bright's  description  of  the 
siege  of  Derjy,  an  event  not  usually  re- 
garded as  devoid  of  striking  and  pic- 
turesque incident.  Of  the  heroic  Walker, 
he  merely  says,  *'  The  inhabitants  .  .  . 
appointed  Walker,  a  clergyman,  and  Major 
Henry  Baker,  joint  governors."  How 
the  men  of  Derry  preached  and  prajed, 
with  cannon  on  the  roof  of  their  Cathe- 
dral and  gunpowder  in  its  vaults,  how 
wives  and  sisters  stood  behind  the  defend- 
ers and  loaded  muskets  for  them,  how 
every  one  of  those  hundred  and  five  days 
had  its  heroic  achievement,  and  its  not 
less  heroic  endurance  of  want  and  priva- 
tion, how  the  stout  old  parson  sallied  forth 
from  the  gates  and  rescued  his  hard- 
pressed  friends,  how  they  fired  brick-bats 
coated  with  lead  through  dearth  of  am- 
munition, how  happened  any  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  striking  incidents  which 
marked  the  course  of  **  this  great  siege, 
the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  Isks,"  we  learn  not  from  Dr. 
Bright.  This  is  his  description  of  the 
iclief  of  the  city. 

The  fate  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen 
was  watched  with  absorbiog  interest.  A  fleet, 
with  some  troops  under  command  of  Eirke, 
was  at  length  despatched,  but  Kirke  refused 
to  ride  the  passage  of  the  river  which  led  from 
Lough  Foyle,  and  which  was  now  guarded  by 
forts  and  a  boom,  and  the  starving  population 
of  Londonderry  had  the  misery  of  watching 
the  ships  as  they  lay  idly  in  the  Lough.  .  .  . 
At  length,  in  July,  the  fate  of  Londonderry 
seemed  sealed.  Nearly  everything  eatable  had 
been  devoured — horse- flesh,  rats,  salt  hides, 
all  that  could  possibly  be  converted  even  into 
the  most  objectionable  food.  It  seemed  im- 
possible to  feed  the  population  in  any  way  for 
two  days  longer.  At  last  a  peremptory  order 
reached  Kirke  to  relieve  the  city  at  all  haz* 
ards.  On  the  30th  of  July  three  vessels,  two 
transports  and  a  frigate,  sailed  up  the  river, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  of  difficulty,  broke 
the  boom,  and  in  the  evening,  at  ten  o'clock. 
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were  anchored  at  the  qnaj.     The  city  was 
Bared  after  105  days  of  siege  and  blockade. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  relief  of  Deny 
really  was.  I  admit  tliat  Dr.  Brif^ht  is 
comparatively  limited  for  space.  But  he 
calls  his  book  the  History  of  England  ; 
and  anless  ho  writes  real  history  he  has  do 
right  to  arrogate  to  his  work  that  proud 
and  splendid  title.  Call  it  a  phase  of  the 
histoiy  of  England,  and  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said.  Here  is  Macaulay's  desciip- 
tion. 

Among  the  merchant  ships  which  had  come 
to  Loagh  Foyle  under  his  [Eirke's]  conyoy 
was  one  called  the  Mounfjcy,  The  master, 
Micaiah  Browning,  a  native  of  Londonderry, 
had  broagbt  from  England  a  large  cargo  of 
provisions.  He  had,  it  is  said,  repeatedly 
pix>tested  against  the  inaction  of  the  arms- 
ment.  He  now  eagerly  volunteered  to  take 
the  first  risk  of  succoring  his  fellow-citizens  ; 
and  his  offer  was  accepted.  Andrew  Douglas, 
master  of  the  Phcsniz^  who  bad  on  board  a 
great  quantity  of  meal  from  Scotland,  was  will- 
ing to  share  the  danger  and  the  honor.  The 
two  merchantmen  were  to  be  escorted  by  the 
Dartmovih  frigate  of  tbirty-siz  guns,  command, 
ed  by  Captain  John  Leake,  afterward  an  ad- 
miral of  great  fame. 

It  was  the  twenty-eighth  of  July.  The  sun 
had  just  set ;  the  evening  sermon  in  the  cathe- 
dral was  over ;  and  the  heart-broken  congre- 
gation had  separated  ;  when  the  sentinels  on 
the  tower  saw  the  sails  of  three  vessels  coming 
up  the  Foyle.  Soon  there  was  a  stir  in  the 
Irish  camp.  The  besiegers  were  on  the  alert 
for  miles  along  both  shores.  The  ships  were 
in  extreme  peril ;  for  the  river  was  low  ;  and 
the  only  navigable  channel  ran  very  near  to 
the  left  bank,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
enemy  bad  been  fixed,  and  where  the  batteries 
were  most  numerous.  Leake  performed  his 
duty  with  a  skill  and  spirit  worthy  of  his 
noble  profession,  exposed  his  frigate  to  cover 
the  merchantmen,  and  used  his  guns  with 
great  effect.  At  length  the  little  squadron 
came  to  the  place  of  peril.  Tben  the  Mount- 
joy  took  the  lead,  and  went  right  at  the  boom. 
The  huge  boom  cracked  and  gave  way  ;  but 
the  shock  was  such  that  the  Mountjoy  rebound- 
ed, and  stuck  in  the  mud.  A  yell  of  triumph 
rose  from  the  banks  ;  the  Irish  rushed  to 
their  boats,  and  were  preparing  to  board  ;  but 
the  Dartmouth  poured  on  them  a  well-directed 
broadside,  which  threw  them  into  disorder. 
Just  then  the  Phosnix  dashed  at  tbe  breach 
which  tbe  Mountjoy  had  made,  and  was  in  a 
moment  within  the  fence.  Meantime  the  tide 
was  rising  fast.  The  Mountjoy  began  to  move, 
and  soon  passed  safe  through  the  broken 
stakes  and  floating  spars.  But  her  bra? e  mas- 
ter was  no  more.  A  shot  from  one  of  the 
batteries  had  struck  him  ;  and  he  died  by  the 
most  enviable  of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the  city 
which  was  his  birthplace,  which  was  his  home, 
and  which  had  just  been  saved  by  his  courage 
and  self-devotion  from  the  most  frightful  form 


of  destruction.  The  niglt  had  dosed  in  he- 
fore  the  conflict  at  the  boom  began  ;  but  the 
flash  of  the  guns  was  seen,  and  the  noi&e 
heard,  by  the  lean  and  ghastly  multitude 
which  covered  the  walls  of  the  city.  When 
the  Mountjoy  grounded,  and  when  the  shout  of 
triumph  rose  from  the  Irish  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  the  hearts  of  the  besieged  died 
within  them.  One  who  endured  the  unutter- 
able anguish  of  that  moment  has  told  us  that 
they  looked  fearfully  livid  in  each  other's 
e.>es.  Even  after  the  barricade  had  been 
passed,  there  was  a  terrible  half -hour  of  sus- 
pense. It  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  ships  ar- 
rived at  the  quay.  The  whole  population  wss 
there  to  welcome  them.  A  screen  made  of 
casks  filled  with  earth  was  hastily  thrown  up 
to  protect  the  landing-plaoe  from  the  batteries 
on  tbe  other  side  of  the  river ;  and  then  tbe 
work  of  unloading  began.  First  were  rolled 
on  shore  barrels  containing  six  thousand 
bushels  of  meal.  Then  came  great  cheeses, 
casks  of  beef,  flitches  of  bacon,  kegs  of  butter, 
sacks  of  peas  and  ^biscuit,  ankers  of  brandy. 
Not  many  hours  before,  half  a  pound  of  tal. 
low  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  salted 
hide  had  been  weighed  out  with  niggardly  care 
to  every  fighting  man.  The  rations  which 
each  now  received  was  three  pounds  of  flour, 
two  pounds  of  beef,  and  a  pint  of  peas.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  with  what  tears  grace  was  said 
over  the  suppers  of  thai  evening.  There  was 
little  sleep  on  either  side  of  the  wall.  The 
bonfires  shone  bright  along  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  ramparts.  The  Irish  guns  continued 
to  roar  all  night ;  and  all  nigbt  the  bells  of 
the  rescued  city  miade  answer  to  the  Irish  guns 
with  a  peal  of  joyous  defiance.  Through  the 
three  following  days  the  batteries  of  the  enemy 
continued  to  play.  But  on  the  third  night 
flames  were  seen  arising  from  the  camp  ;  and, 
when  the  first  of  August  dawned,  a  line  of 
smoking  ruins  marked  the  site  lately  oocu- 
pied  by  the  huts  of  the  besiegers  ;  and  the 
citizens  saw  far  off.  the  long  column  of  spikes 
and  standards  retreating  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Foyle  toward  Stralnune. 

And  now  we  know  something  aboat  the 
relief  of  Derry.  If  it  is  not  history,  what 
is  it? 

Not  only  does  Dr.  Bright  neglect  to 
avail  himself  of  legitimate  opportunities 
for  vivid  and  striking  relation  of  events  ; 
he  actually  goes  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
them.  What  shall  we  sav  of  a  historian 
who  relates  the  story  of  the  Gordon  Riots, 
and  omits  to  mention  that  Newgate  prison 
was  stormed  and  burned  by  the  mob  ? 
Why,  Fry's  Illustrated  Guide  to  London 
is  better  history  I  What  shall  we  say  of 
a  historian  who  describes  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  and  omits  Nelson's  famous  sig- 
nal to  his  fleet,  a  message  from  the 
doomed  hero  not  merely  to  his  captains 
and  their  crews  for  that  one  day,  but  to 
his  countrymen  and  their  posterity  for  all 
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time  ?  Can  any  ono  calculate  the  extent 
to  which  that  proud  and  noble  rule  of  con- 
duct, declared  amid  so  mournful  and 
pathetic  circumstances,  has  worked  upon 
the  English  character  ?  Does  the  author 
of  a  history  of  England  do  well  to  leave 
that  out  I  We  fancy  that  Nelson's  dec- 
laration, illustrated  and  enforced  by  his 
own  superb  example,  that  to  do  his  simple 
duty  is  the  glory  of  an  Englishman,  has 
had  quite  as  much  practical  effect  upon 
the  hearts  and  the  actions  of  Englishmen^ 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  every  cir- 
cumstance of  danger  and  adventure,  as 
seven-eighths  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
that  decorate  the  Statute  Book.  Was 
there  no  room  for  it  in  the  volume  of 
1472  pages  that  records  the  history  of 
England  from  the  accession  of  William 
the  Third  to  our  own  time  ? 

The  art  of  character  drawing  is  wholly 
disdained  by  Dr.  Bright.  Of  the  graphic 
touch  which  charms  us  ever  and  anon  in 
the  pages  of  Sallust,  of  Tacitus,  or  of 
Thucydides,  the  touch  that  brings  before 
us  the  very  man  as  he  lived  and  acted  in 
his  day,  we  are  never  treated  to  a  speci* 
men.  It  is  not  space  that  forbids.  It 
did  not  cost  Sallust  many  words  to  do- 
scribe  Catiline.  **  Corpus  pattens  inedice, 
vipilicB,  alfforiSf  supra  quam  cuiquam 
eredibile  est;  animus  audax,  subdolus, 
variuSf  cujus  rei  lihet  simulator  ac  dis- 
simulator ;  alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus  ; 
ardens  in  cupiditatibus ;  satis  eloquentioBy 
sapienticB  parum.  He  possessed  a  frame 
that  could  dispense  with  food,  rest  and 
warmth  to  an  incredible  degree. '  His  in- 
tellect was  dating,  subtle,  and  many-sided. 
Placed  in  any  situation  whatever  he  could 
pretend  to  be  what  he  was  not,  he  could 
conceal  what  he  was.  He  coveted  his 
neighbor's  goods,  yet  was  lavish  of  his 
own.  He  was  hot  in  his  passions.  EIo- 
quence  he  had  in  plenty  ;  wisdom  he  had 
none.'*  Why  the  man  moves  before  us. 
Are  there  no  subjects  for  such  sketches  to 
be  found  in  English  history  ?  Has  there 
been  no  one  who,  like  Sylla,  was 
**  Cupidus  voluptatum,  sed  glorias  cupid- 
iory  who  loved  pleasure  much,  but  who 
loved  honor  more !"  Did  not  the  reign 
of  Anne  show  forth  its  Alcibiades  ?  Are 
not  the  famous  figures  of  the  past  worthy 
to  be  adorned  with  a  few  descriptive 
lines  ?  The  Constitutional  Historian  seems 
to  have  stolen  from  his  darling  politics  the 
motto  '^  Measures  not  men,"  and  to  have 


applied  the  aphorism  to  a  record  that  is 
vastly  more  concerned  with  men  than 
measures.  We  feel  s«)rry  for  the  owner 
of  any  name  that  is  mentioned  in  his 
pages.  The  poor  bare  proper  noun  stands 
there  in  a  mont  improperly  nude  state, 
without  a  rag  of  an  epithet  to  cover  its 
nakedness.  Yet  if  the  poet  with  two  or 
three  adjectives  can  place  before  our  im* 
agination  the  picture  of  a  vast  and  varied 
landscape,  cannot  the  historian  spare  a 
word  or  two  to  give  reality  and  life  to  the 
great  figures  of  the  past  I 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  aotumn  bowers. 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main. 

The  adjective  is  scarcely  the  enemy  of 
the  noun  in  that  third  line. 

When  we  read  history,  we  want  to  be 
told  how  the  people  were  clothed,  fed, 
housed  ;  how  they  looked  and  spoke  ; 
how  they  fought  and  revelled  ;  what  man- 
ner of  world  it  was  in  which  they  worked 
and  loved  and  sighed  and  hoped  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

If  the  historian,  for  instance,  proposes 
to  write  the  record  of  the  '*  spacious  times 
of  great  Elizabeth,"  it  should  be  his  de- 
light as  well  as  his  duty  to  give  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  epoch.  He  should  show  us 
the  maid  of  honor  with  her  ruff,  the 
rhyming  courtier  with  his  padded  hose^ 
the  bold  adventurer  on  his  solitary  bark  in 
the  Spanish  main,  the  gables  of  the  Tudor 
manor-house  rising  amid  the  rook-thronged 
elms,  the  game  of  bowls  on  the  Hoe  at 
Plymouth  while  the  Armada  crept  up  the 
Channel,  the  noble  in  his  castle,  the  peas- 
ant in  his  hut,  the  poet  and  the  pl'iy- 
Wright,  the  dance  around  the  Maypole. 
For  what  reason  are  the  amusements  of  the 
people  to  be  excluded  fiom  history  ?  In 
a  man's  own  personal  history,  all  that  he 
lives  of  his  life  is  lived  in  his  pleasures. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed  that  the  real 
character  of  a  man  was  found  out  bv  his 
amusements.  Dr.  Johnson  added,  "  Yes, 
sir  ;  no  man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  pleas- 
ures.'* The  dull  routine  of  work  goes 
on,  day  after  day, — he  lives  not ;  the 
history  of  one  week's  work  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  next, — he  lives  not ;  he  reads 
his  paper,  and  marks  that  the  political 
machine  is  creaking  slowly,  steadily  as 
ever, — he  lives  not  ;  only  he  lives  during 
his  few  hours'  daily  freedom  from  his 
toil,  and  above  all  during  those  blessed 
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periods  of  holiday  when  he  can  call  the 
happy  days  his  own.  Let  us  then  have  a 
record  of  his  pleasares  as  well  as  of  his 
serious  employments.  Historians  do  not 
seem  to  know  how  intimately  the  life  of  a 
nation  is  affected  by  its  pleasures  and  how 
infinitesimally  by  its  politics.  Does  not 
the  development  of  the  race-horse  deserve 
a  place  in  the  record  of  English  life  ?  If 
Wellington's  battles  were  won  on  the 
playing-fields  of  Eton,  has  not  the  healthy 
English  love  of  ti'  Id-sports  and  games  some 
bearing  upon  llm  moral  and  physical 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  race  ?  How 
comes  it  that  the  Pall  Mall  dandy  braves 
the  bitter  winter  in  the  Crimean  trenches  ? 
In  the  football-field,  the  grouse-moor,  the 
hunting-field,  must  be  sought  tho  explana- 
tion why  tho  rough-and-tumble,  bird*  kill- 
ing, fox-hunting,  cricket- playing,  cool, 
steady-nerved  English  race  has  won  its 
way  alike  among  Arctic  snows  and  tropic 
heat,  has  conquered  as  well  in  Canada  as 
in  India,  as  well  in  Russia  as  in  Egypt, 
has  established  its  vast  and  splendid  em- 
pire in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Let  History,  then,  forsake  her  muni- 
ment-rot)m.  Let  not  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster close  her  whole  horizon.  Lot  her 
climb  to  Olympian  heights,  from  whence 
she  may  discern  the  whole  fair  landscape, 
the  peasant  at  the  plough,  the  soldier  at 
the  war,  the  pioneer  in  the  primeval  for- 


est, tho  inventor  in  his  laboratory,  the 
workman  at  the  loom  ;  whence  she  may  be- 
hold the  ponderons  locomotive  distancing 
the  wind,  the  electiic-lit  steamship  piouffh* 
ing  through  Atlantic  storm,  the  gun  that 
throws  its  missile  seven  miles  ;  whence  she 
may  see  the  noble's  palace  standing  in  his 
park,  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  overhangs 
the  coal-field,  the  forest  of  masts  in  Liver- 
pool or  London  docks  ;  whence  she  may 
hear  the  whir  of  machinery,  the  roar  of 
furnaces,  the  hum  of  industrious  produc- 
tion ;  whence  she  may  contemplate  a  lib- 
erty which  affords  an  asjlum  to  the  op- 
pressed  of  every  nation,  a  charily  which 
feeds  the  starving  poor  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  a  generosity  which  dis- 
dains to  trample  on  a  fallen  foe,  a  large- 
hearted  tolerance  which  is  slow  to  be  pro- 
voked, a  strong  and  fearful  vengeance 
which  never  falters  or  fails.  Let  her  de- 
pict the  steps  by  which  this  people  has 
become  the  wonder,  the  envy,  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  ;  let  her  exhibit  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  the 
development  of  its  sterling  qualities  ;  let 
her  do  justice  to  its  commercial,  its  social, 
its  moral,  no  less  than  its  legislative 
achievements  ;  let  her  trae^  the  mode  in 
which  the  poor  province  of  the  Norman 
Conqueror  has  become  the  England  that 
we  love  and  venerate,  the  England  of  to- 
day.— Macmillan^ 8  Magazine. 
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Mr.  Auoustinb  Birrell,  in  his  recent- 
ly published  volume  of  literary  essays, 
**  Res  Judicatae,"  falls  foul  of  the  Spec- 
tator  for  having  declared  that  the  poetry 
of  M  itthew  Arnold  **  never  consoled  any- 
body." With  a  momentary  lapse  into 
that  prosaic  literalness  which  is  so  often 
the  object  of  his  genial  satire,  Mr.  Birrell 
insists  on  taking  this  statement  au  pied  de 
la  lettre  ;  and,  thus  narrowly  interpreted, 
it  is,  of  course,  triumphantly  refuted  by 
his  counter-statement  that  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  verse  ho  himself  has  found  con- 
solation. It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  Mr.  Birrell  and  of  our  read- 
ers to  say  that  we  claimed  no  knowledge 
of  the  emotional  cxpeiience  of  every  one 
of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
have  studied  the  poetry  in  question,  or  to 
explain    that    we    only   used  a  familiar 


rhetorical  figure  to  express  our  sense  of 
its  general  lack  of  the  consolatory  quality. 
Mr.  Birrell,  of  course,  quite  understood 
this  ;  and  when  he  says  of  our  remark, 
*^  a  falser  statement  was  never  made  inno- 
cently," he  does  not  mean  simply  that  our 
generalization  is  imperfect  because  this  or 
that  person  has  found  consolation  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  poetical  work  ;  he  means,  and 
can  only  mean,  that  our  statement  as  a 
general  verdict  cannot  be  substantiated, — 
that  it  indicates  on  our  part  a  deficient  or 
perverted  sensibility. 

This  may  bo  so,  but  Mr.  Birrell  gives 
no  evidence  that  it  is  so  ;  nay,  we  cannot 
see  that  he  makes  any  serious  attempt 
toward  such  evidence.  Indeed,  in  the 
sentence  immediately  following  the  one 
we  have  quoted,  he  writes  as  if  he  were 
not  thinking  of  consolation,  but  of  some 
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other  qnalilj.  **  It  may  never,"  he  says, 
'^  have  consoled  the  writer  in  the  Spec^ 
tator  ;  but  because  the  stomach  of  a  dram- 
drinker  rejects  cold  water,  is  no  kind  of 
reason  for  a  sober  man  abandoning  his 
morning  tumbler  of  the  pure  element.'* 
The  comparison  drawn  in  this  rather  care- 
lessly constructed  sentence  would  have 
had  some  rhetorical  effectiveness  if  we  had 
denied  to  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry  the  power 
to  stimulate  ;  but  though  stimulation  may 
sometimes  bring  consolation  in  its  train, 
the  two  things  are  essentially  different. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  in  spite  of  the 
vitiated  stomach  which  Mr.  Birrell  attrib- 
utes to  us,  we  do  not  think  that  we  fail 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  stimulus  which 
Mr.  Arnold  so  frequently  provides.  We 
doubt  whether  there  are  in  English  litera- 
ture two  lines  richer  in  an  iiivigorating 
tonic  quality  than  the  couplet  which  closes 
the  first  stanza  of  the  poem  entitled 
**  Morality  :"— 

,    **  We  caanot  kindle  when  we  will 

The  fire  that  in  the  heart  resides  ; 
The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still, 
In  mystery  the  soul  abides  ; 
£ul  tasks  in  hours  cf  insight  willed 
Can  be  through  hours  cf  gloom  fulfilled" 

Not  less  genuine  is  the  power  of  the  fine 
sonnet,  '*  Even  in  a  palace  life  may  be 
li?ed  well,"  which  is  so  well  known  that 
it  need  not  t>e  quoted,  and  we  might  re- 
produce a  score  of  passages  pitched  in  the 
same  invigorating  key.  So  far  from  our 
denial  of  Mr.  Arnold's  power  to  console 
being  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  his  power 
to  stimulate,  we  should  say  that  he  is  often 
most  effective  when  he  is  least  consoling. 
^*  If  you  cannot  find  consolation,"  he 
seems  to  say,  **  learn  to  live  without  it ;" 
and  the  lesson,  like  George  Eliot's  advice 
to  *'  do  without  opium,"  is  essentially 
bracing  though  essentially  cheerless.  It 
is  like  an  east  wind,  the  penetrating  chill 
of  which  forces  us  to  resisting  activity. 
When  on  Dover  beach  he  listens  to  the 
murmuring  ebb  of  the  Northern  sea,  he 
feels  that  he  is  standing  also  on  the  marge 
of  the  Sea  of  Faith,  and  that  it  is  his  to 
hear — 

"  Its  melanchDly,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 
Betreating  to  the  breath 
Of   the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges 

drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. " 

But  the  sound,  instead  of  relaxing  his 
emotional  energies,  stints  them  into  pas- 
sionate activity  : — 


"  Ah,  lore,  let  ns  be  tme 
To  one  another !  for  the  world,  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 
So  various,  so  beantifal,  so  new, 
Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 
Kor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain  ; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  oonf ased  alarms  of  struggle  and 

flight. 
Where  ignorant  armies  dash  by  night." 


(( 


The  universe  is  empty  ;  therefore  let  us 
live  for  what  in  ourselves  is  best  and 
iioblest  and  most  beautiful," — this  is  the 
utterance  here.  We  will  not  say  that 
there  are  no  richly  endowed  and  highly 
strung  spirits  to  whom  such  an  appeal 
would  come  with  the  urgency  of  a  Gen- 
eral's call  for  volunteers  to  man  a  forlom- 
hope  ;  but  to  speak  of  the  utterance  as  an 
utterance  of  consolation,  is  to  use  the 
word  in  an  utterly  non-natural  sense.  If 
it  be  objected  that  the  [quotation  is  made 
unfairly — that  the  poem  from  which  it  is 
taken  is  an  outcome  of  one  of  those  pass- 
ing moods  of  despondency  from  which, 
even  the  most  cheerful  spirits  are  not  free 
— we  can  only  reply  that  that  assertion  is 
quite  erroneous.  All  Matthew  Arnold's 
poetry  is  of  the  same  tenor.  Take  an- 
other poem,  to  which  such  objection  is 
manifestly  impossible,  because  it  is  a  poem 
written  with  a  directly  and  explicitly  con- 
solatory aim.  If  Mr.  Arnold's  message  of 
consolation  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  lines 
entitled  **  Self-Dependence, "  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  it  is  to  be  found  no- 
where : — 

"  Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 
What  I  am  and  what  I  onght  to  be, 
At  the  vessel' s  prowl  stand,  which  bears  me 
Forward,  forward,  o'er  the  starlit  sea. 

And  a  look  of  passionate  desire 

O'er  the  sea  and  to  the  stars  I  send  : 

*  Te  who  from  my  childhood  up  have  calmed 

me. 
Calm  me,  ah  I  compose  me  to  the  end.  [ 

Ah  I  once  more,'  I  cried, '  ye  stars,  ye  waters. 
On  my  heart  yonr  mighty  charm  renew  ; 
Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you, 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  jon  ! ' 

From  the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vanity  of 

heaven, 
Over  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way. 
In  the  rustling  night  air  came  the  answer  : 
'  Wonldst^tbou  be  as  these  are  ?  Live  a8[they. 

Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see. 
These  demand  not  that  the  things  about 

them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 
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And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shin- 

iog, 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silvered  roll ; 
For  self-poised  they  live,  nor  pine  with 

noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  soal. 

Bounded  by  themselves,  and  nnregardf  ol 
In  what  state  God*s  other  works  may  be, 
In  their  own  tusks  all  their  powers  ponring, 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  yon  see.* 

O  air-born  voice  !  long  since,  severely  clear, 
A  cry  like  thine  in  mine  own  heart  I  hear  : 
*  Resolve  to  be  thyself  ;  and  know  that  he 
Who  finds  himself,  loses  his  misery ! '  " 

There  are  in  these  verses  a  calm  dignity 
and  an  ethical  streoaousoess  which  are 
irresistibly  attractive  ;  they  even  tfound 
consolatory  ;  hut  if  read  carefully  with  a 
view  to  practice  rather  than  to  mere 
sesthetic  pleasure,  we  see  that  the  conKola- 
tion  of  life  is  to  come  not  from  the  satis- 
faction,  but  from  the  voluntary  deadening 
of  instinctive  human  desires.  The  stars 
and  the  sea — 

"  demand  not  that  the  things  about  them 
Yield  them  love,  amosement,  sympathy  ;" 

and  if  we  ask  why  they  do  not  demand 
these  things,  there  it,  of  course,  only  one 
answer  to  the  question, — that  they  are  de- 
void of  the  capacities  which  in  us  make 
the  demand  inevitable.  They  are  satis- 
fied, and  the  only  way  for  us  to  gain  satis- 
faction like  theirs  is  to  realize  in  ourselves 
— so  far  as  such  realization  may  be  possi- 
ble— their  conditions  of  existence,  to  de- 
nude ourselves  of  the  distinguishing 
capacity  for  spiritual  sensation  to  which 
we  owe  our  discontent,  our  unrest,  our 

f gainful  yearning.  The  argument  is  mere- 
y  a  statelier  setting  of  the  plea  of  the 
**  still,  small  voice"  which  whispered  to 
the  Laureate, — 

"  Thoa  art  so  fall  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?" 

for  diminution  of  sensation  is  diminution 
of  vitality  ;  and  when  Mr.  Arnold  bids  us 
gain  peace  by  becoming  as  the  sea  and  the 
stars,  we  feel  impelled  to  make  the  old 
reply,  and  exclaim  : — 

"  'Tis  life  whereof  onr  nerves  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want.*' 

In  another  poem,  Written  not  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  but  by  a  great  poet  whom  Mat- 
thew Arnold  venerated,  there  is  a  passage 
in  which,  as  in  **  Self -Dependence,''  a 
parallel    is    drawn    between  the    life  of 


the  stars  and  the  highest  life  attainable 
by  man.  In  the  **  Ode  to  Duty,"  after 
uttering  a  like  yearning  to  that  of  Mr. 
.Arnold  for  **  a  repose  that  ever  U  the 
same,"  Wordsworth  exclaims  : — 

**  Stem  Lawgiver  I  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace  ; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 

As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  faoe  : 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads  ; 
Thou  dotl  preserve  the  stars  from  vsrong : 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  thee, 
are  fresh  and  strong.** 

The  same  comparison,  the  same  statement 
of  the  identity  of  the  true  conditions  of 
existence  in  the  *'  ancient  heavens"  and  in 
the  world  of  men  ;  but  what  a  difference 
of  moral  effect  I  Man's  life  is  not  to  be 
impoverished  that  he  may  share  the  peace 
of  the  stars  :  rather  the  life  of  the  star, 
seen  as  a  divine  obedience  to  duty,  gains 
the  dignity  of  the  life  of  man  ;  because 
under  and  around  both,  as  the  root  and 
source  of  both,  is  yet  another  life  which 
stirs  in  the  man  as  it  does  not  stir  in  the 
star,  and  which  by  its  stirring  inspires  a 
yearning  for  union,  not  with  the  dead  but 
with  the  living, — a  yearning  which  utters 
itself  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  :  **  O 
Lord  !  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself, 
and  onr  souls  find  no  rest  until  they  rest 
in  Thee." 

To  us  it  seems  impossible  for  any 
human  being  to  find  final  consolation — 
consolation,  that  is,  which  is  distinguished 
from  stoical  renignation  to  the  inevitable 
— in  utterances  which,  despite  all  their 
beauty  and  charm,  present  us  with  a  uni- 
verse empty  of  a  '  *  living  will  that  shall 
endure,"  a  will  whose  existence  and  en- 
durance provide  us  with  the  only  possible 
guarantee  for  the  permanent  satisfaction 
of  those  human  desires  and  aspiiations 
which  are  in  harmony  with  itself.  We 
grudge  no  one  such  comfort  as  he  can  de- 
rive from  Arnold's  ethical  object-lesson 
upon  the  "  unaffrighted"  and  "undis- 
tracted"  stars.  We  only  say  that  when 
we  go  to  poetry  for  solace,  we  can  only 
find  it  in  some  such  utterance  as  that  put 
by  Browning  into  the  mouth  of  the  musi- 
cian Abt  Vogler  : — 

"  Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  Thee,  the 
ineffable  Name  ? 
Builder  and  maker,  Thou,  of  houses  not 
made  with  hands ! 
What,  have  fear  of  change  from  Thee  who 
art  ever  the  same  ? 
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Donbt  that  Thy  power  can  fill  the  heart 

that  Thy  power  expands  ? 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

And  what  id  oar  failure  here  bat  a  triumph' a 
evidence 
For  the  falneas  of  the  days?    Have  we 
withered  or  agonized  ? 

Why  else  was  the  paase  prolonged  but  that 
singing  might  issne  thence  ? 
Why  roshed  the  discords  in  bat  that  har- 
mony should  be  prized  ? 

Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear  and  doubt  is  slow  to 
dear, 


Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of 

the  weal  and  woe  : 
But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  He  whispers 

in  the  ear  ; 
The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome  ;  *li8 

we  musicians  know.'* 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  poetry  which  is  to 
console  the  ordinary  man  at  the  times 
when  he  most  needs  consolation,  must 
strike  the  note  which  is  struck  here. — 
Spectator, 


-♦♦♦- 


THE  RUSSIAN  CRISIS. 


BT    A   FORMER   RUSSIAN   EXILE. 


Whatever  calamity  may  overtake  a 
people,  none  is  so  terrible  as  a  famine. 
Floods,  conflagrations,  plagues,  the  chol- 
era, a  re  visional  visit  from  superior  offi- 
cials, all  these  are  transient,  acute  evils  ; 
whereas  starvation  is  a  chronic  complaint, 
wearing  as  consumption,  degrading  the 
man  to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  distorting 
his  very  image. 

Nothing  can  be  more  terrible.  No  mis- 
f 01  tune  ever  assumes  such  terrific  propor- 
tionft,  or  brings  in  its  train  such  a  grim 
variety  of  consequences.  A  village,  for 
instance,  may  be  burned  down,  nay  a  hun- 
dred villages  may  be  reduced  to  ashes  ; 
yet  the  sufferers  are  not  robbed  of  all  hope 
in  life.  If  it  be  summer,  they  have  only 
to  sojourn  a  few  days  under  the  blue 
canopy  of  heaven  while  actively  engaged 
in  erecting  now  dwellings,  or  earth-huts  if 
more  substantial  structures  are  out  of  the 
question.  If  it  be  winter,  they  can  al- 
ways find  ^shelter  in  the  homes  of  chari- 
table and  well-disposed  people.  Except 
in  a  few  isolated  cases,  all  trace  of  their 
recent  calamity  is  soon  lost.  Or  if  we 
take  such  a  calamity  as  a  cholera  epi- 
demic ;  a  few  hundreds,  a  few  thousands 
die  and  are  buried  ;  the  survivors  find  the 
conditions  of  life  rather  improved  than 
otbeiwise. 

But  this  starved  crowd — what  a  sicken- 
ing at  the  heart  it  gives  one  1  To  what  is 
it  comparable  ?  To  sit  in  a  theatre  for  a 
few  hours  while  **  Hamlet"  is  being  real- 
istically played,  to  live  in  sympathy 
through  all  the  varied  situations  of  the 
plot,  has  a  saddening  effect  on  one.  It 
fills  one  with  dismal  thought,  with  a  name- 
less fear;  but  the  feelings  are  relieved, 
the  ice  is  taken  off  the  h«art,  when  a  storm 


of  applause  acknowledges  the  fact  that  it 
was  all  an  illusion — something  impossible 
in  real  life.  Still  the  impreitsion  is  not 
got  rid  of  at  once^  it  hangs  on  one  like  a 
heavy  cloud  for  some  time  after,  till  new 
impressions  take  its  place  and  crowd  it  out 
of  one's  memory. 

A  famine,  however,  is  a  constant  trage- 
dy ;  every  man,  every  woman  of  the  suf- 
ferers is  constantly  being  brought  face  to 
face  with  Hamlet's  immortal  problem  : 
**To  be  or  not  to  be?"  This  tragical 
situation,  moreover,  is  one  which  has  pur- 
sued the  Russian  peasant  all  his  life.  It 
commenced  with  his  birth,  and  will  follow 
bim  to  his  grave.  He  is  always  in  worse 
plight  than  a  merchant  gone  bankrupt. 
The  merchant  makes  a  settlement  with  his 
crediton^,  disentangles  himself,  suffers 
some  temporary  inconvenierrce,  mortgages 
his  wife's  valuables  and  his  plate,  and  sells 
his  gold  watch.  In  this  way,  he  contrives 
to  live  on,  from  hand  to  mouth  perhaps, 
until  some  opening  suggests  itself,  and  he 
is  once  more  the  successful  man  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  true  that  the  Government  is 
in  no  hurry  to  rescue  him  and  his  family 
from  starvation.  Private  charity,  too,  is 
not  for  him.  He  cannot  ask  for  it,  and 
if  he  could  it  would  probably  bo  denied 
him.  Yet  his  troubles  are  nothing  to 
those  of  the  peasant  overtaken  by  the  hor- 
rors incident  to  a  bad  harvest.  In  my 
journeys  from  village  to  village  in  the 
famine  regions  I  was  a  witness  to  some  of 
the  most  terrible  scenes  of  ab)*olute  indi- 
gence. The  house  of  any  townsman,  be 
he  never  so  poor,  will  be  found  to  contain 
sQme  furniture,  some  article  valuable 
enough  to  fetch  at  the  pawnshop  a  small 
sum,   which,  should  the   worst  happen, 
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woald  suffice  to  keep  body  and  sonl  to- 
gether till  the  dawn  of  better  days.  But 
a  peasant's  hut  is  empty  and  bare  of  every- 
thing. If  the  harvest  has  been  a  good 
one,  and  the  peasant  has  garnered  a  crop 
above  the  aveiage,  the  ptices  on  cereals 
and  farm  produce  fall  immediately.  The 
peasant  is  thus  compelled  to  realize  as 
much  of  his  crop  as  he  can  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  money  to  enable  him 
to  pay  the  legion  of  dues  and  taxes  im- 
posed upon  him.  He  will  have  to  sell  all, 
and  sell  it  for  "a  mere  song,'*  if  he 
wishes  to  avoid  being  sold  up.  In  order 
to  escape  such  a  fate  he  occasionally,  nay 
often,  resoits  to  the  expediency  of  selling 
his  movables,  his  cattle  and  implements. 
Where,  then,  is  the  popsibility  of  storing 
something  up  against  ^^  a  ninless  day  ?" 
And  ho  lives  on,  or  rather  vegetates,  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  caprices  of  the 
elements  and  on  accident.  If  the  harvest 
has  been  a  good  one,  he  pays  his  taxes, 
and  the  authorities  are  quieted.  If  the 
harvest  has  been  a  bad  one,  he  is  bank- 
rupt, and  the  authorities  are  enraged. 
But,  whatever  the  harvest,  he  is  always 
the  same  indigent  pauper,  the  same  harm- 
less inoffensive,  irresponsible  muzhik. 
The  farmer  of  yesteiday,  ploughing  his 
fields  with  a  sorry  nag,  to-day  is  a  beggar 
in  the  streets.  This  transformation  is  as 
natural,  as  simple,  and  as  common  as  the 
process  by  which  a  scholar,  after  a  diffi- 
cult examination,  passes  from  one  class  of 
a  school  into  another.  To  him  and  to  his 
neighbors  the  phenomenon  is  so  ordinary, 
of  such  every-day  occurrence,  that  it  has 
not  even  the  appearance  of  anything  ab- 
normal or  unexpected.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Russian  peasant  never  looks  forward 
to  anything  better.  He  is,  in  most  cases, 
morally  prepared  for  the  worst.  The 
practical  lessons  of  life  have  bred  in  him 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  at  no  moment 
of  his  existence  insured  against  the  prison 
or  the  mendicant's  bag. 

Indeed,  so  weighed  down  and  fettered 
is  the  soul  of  the  Russian  peasant  that 
prison  is  likelj^  to  strike  him  as  a  welcome 

Elace  of  rest,  a  place  where  he  can  forget 
is  myriad  petty  worries,  and  enjoy  relaxa- 
tion he  could  not  dream  of  at  home.  It 
is  not  natural  that  he  should  have  any 
great  fear  of  prison.  If  he  ever  does 
shrink  from  it,  he  does  so  because  he  im- 
agines it  to  be  something  more  dreadful 
than  it  actually  is.     In  any  case  he  loses 


very  little  in  being  deprived  of  his  "  free- 
dom" and  accommodated  in  a  roomy 
building,  well-heated,  with  healthy,  nutri- 
tious food  and  something  to  do.  He  gets 
a  glimpse  of  new  life,  which  more  often 
than  not  is  of  a  more  agreeable  character 
than  the  life  he  has  led  hitherto. 

But  all  cannot  find  relief  in  this  direc- 
tion. Take  this  gray-haired  old  peasant. 
He  has  three  sons  and  a  well-stocked 
farm.  The  eldest  and  the  youngest  are  at 
home  ;  the  second  pne  is  in  the  army.  A 
country  which  aspires  to  be  of  any  politi- 
cal importance  cannot  do  without  an  army. 
Just  lately  news  has  been  received  that  the 
young  soldier  has  died  in  the  ambulance 
hospital.  The  youngest  son  must  now 
take  his  place,  for  the  eldest  is  dying  from 
acute  inflamniation  of  the  lungs,  the  effects 
of  a  severe  cold  caught  in  the  damp  fields, 
ploughing. 

**  I  had  hoped  they  would  see  me  com- 
fortably buried,"  the  old  man  says  in  a 
breaking  voice, ''  and  now  it  is  I  who  have 
to  bury  my  sons  ;  tho  place  will  go  to  rack 
and  luin  !" 

The  conscript  system  is  a  heavy  drag  on 
the  village  communities.  The  ablest  and 
strongest  of  the  young  men  are  hurried  off 
to  serve  their  country  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough  to  carry  a  musket ;  and  the 
villagers,  at  all  times  a  weak  and  helpless 
class  of  people,  are  left  weaker  and  moro 
helpless  than  before. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  peasant  has 
been  accustomed  to  be  watched  over  and 
tended.  He  has  always  been  prohibited 
from  thinking  for  himself.  He  therefore 
depends  for  every  thing  upon  his  superiors, 
who  are  far  more  numerous  than  is  at  all 
necessary.  A  good  master  of  course  takes 
due  care  that  his  cattle  are  well  preserved. 
He  tees  that  the  cow  ho  milks  every  day, 
and  the  horse  which  carts  his  manure  or 
draws  his  plough,  are  well  housed  and  well 
fed  and  groomed.  The  Russian  peasant 
has  every  reason  to  consider  himself  an 
item  of  the  farm  inventory  of  the  State — 
an  impoitant  item  too,  a  kind  of  cattle 
from  which  the  State  receives  a  great  deal, 
and  which  has  therefore  every  right  to  de- 
maud  that  it  should  be  well  housed  and 
groomed  and  fed.  He  has  every  right  to 
expect  that  the  Government  should  furnish 
him  with  good  productive  land  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  ;  that  it  should  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  that  land  from  becoming 
sterile,  that  it  should  furnish  him  with 
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suitable  implemcntSy  etc.  All  this  the 
Govern  meat,  as  landlord*  is  bound  to  do 
in  its  own  interests,  for  the  more  secure 
and  productive  the  labor  of  the  peasant, 
the  more  assured  is  the  income  which  the 
Government  may  expect  to  receive.  If, 
therefore,  the  peasant's  haivest  is  a  poor 
one,  whether  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
soil  has  been  impoverished  by  unremitting 
drafts  on  its  productiveness,  or  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  badly  worked  through  a 
scarcity  of  implements,  of  horses,  or  of 
oxen,  the  Government,  as  master,  is  to 
blame.  It  has  permitted  its  workman  to 
exhaust  his  [entire  resources.  It  has  con- 
ducted the  management  of  its  extenbive 
farm  in  a  slip-shod  and  careless  manner, 
and  spent  more  than  its  income  actually 
admitted  of  its  spending.  Here  is  a  piece 
of  property  comprising  50,000  acres  of 
land,  a  valuable  estate,  but  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  only  £25,000.  If  the 
owner  of  the  property  spend  no  more  than 
£15,000  or  £20,000  per  annum,  employ- 
ing the  surplus  toward  improving  and  add- 
ing to  the  stock  of  the  farm,  his  business 
would  be  conducted  on  a  rational  and 
effective  plan  ;  but  if  the  owner,  with  a 
net  income  of  £25,000,  mortgage  his 
prospects,  and  run  through  £75,000  every 
year — three  times  more  than  he  really  has 
to  spend — it  goes  without  saying  that  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  his  affairs  will  be  in 
an  utterly  hopeless  condition,  while  he 
will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  himself. 

During  the  Crimean  war,  and  shortly 
afterward,  Russia  obtained  from  its  popu- 
lation from  250.000,000  to  300,000,000 
roubles.  In  1891  the  receipts  were  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  about  four  times  as 
much — 1,000,000,000  roubles.  -The  coun- 
try can  no  more  stand  such  a  drain  than 
a  private  estate,  as  in  the  instance  given 
above,  can  withstand  the  strain  imposed 
upon  it  by  a  spendthrift  and  improvident 
owner. 

The  scarcity  of  rain,  which  is  so  often 
adduced  as  a  cause  of  the  bad  harvest  of 
fast  year,  is  only  an  accidental  feature. 
Bad  harvests  are  in  Russia  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  the  peasant  has  learned 
to  await  them  as  he  awaits  the  coming  of 
the  official  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting his  rates  and  taxes.  The  summer 
of  1886  was  eminently  a  wet  summer,  yet 
the  harvest  was  below  the  average.  How- 
ever timely  and  sufficient  the  rain  may 
fall,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  many 
Nxw  SmM.— You  LVI ,  Na  3 


parts  of  Russia  is  failing,  and  is  ever  so 
far  below  that  of  the  grain-fields  of  West*- 
ern  Europe.  This  painful  fact  must  be 
ascribed  to  two  kindred  causes  :  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  utter  absence  of  any  ade- 
quate agricultural  kuowledge,  not  alone 
among  the  peasantry,  but  even  in  the 
ranks  of  the  *^  powers  that  be  ;"  and  sec* 
ondly,  to  the  deficiency  of  material  means 
and  of  the  desire  necessary  to  effect  an 
improvement  in  the  agricultural  condition 
of  the  country. 

The  utter  absence  of  agricultural  knowl- 
edge in  Russia  is  something  appalling. 
There  is  only  one  school  of  agriculture  for 
the  whole  extensive  Empire — namely,  the 
Petroffsky  Academy,  Moscow.  The  num- 
ber of  its  pupils  is  very  restricted.  Those 
who  have  passed  through  the  academy  are 
undeniably  well  informed  on  all  that  re- 
lates to  farming  ;  but,  as  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  make  practical  application  of 
their  knowledge,  they  are  compelled  to 
look  around  them  for  other  channels  into 
which  to  turn  their  activity.  The  peas- 
antry is  quite  indifferent  to  their  existence. 
The  earth  yields  something,  if  not  much, 
without  their  enlightened  assistance,  and 
all  the  peasants  want  is  the  wherewithal  to 
live.  Anything  over  and  beyond  will, 
they  know,  have  to  be  surrendered  in  the 
formjof  dues  and  taxes.  There  is  thus  no  in- 
ducement for  them  to  raise  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil.  The  Petroffsky  academi- 
cians could  give  their  country  no  small 
bene6t,  if  their  master,  th^  Government, 
were  to  send  them  into  ,the  grain-produc- 
ing districts  with  instructions  to  apply 
their  knowledge  to  the  task  of  raising  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  with  the 
necessary  appliances  and  means  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  those  instructions  in  an 
adequate  and  effective  manner.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  they  might  just  as  well  not 
exist  at  all.  No  one  knows  them  ;  no  one 
needs  them. 

Russia  is  one  of  those  countries — of 
which  there  are  not  many  now  left — where 
science  is  at  a  discount ;  where  no  one 
knows  what  to  do,  or  would  desire  to  do 
what  should  be  done  if  he  knew  it.  Rus- 
sian authors  of  the  front  rank  openly  scorn 
and  deny  all  reverence  for  scientific  au- 
thority. One  particular  shining  light  in 
the  literary  firmament  authoritatively  in- 
vites his  disciples  to  ^*  sit  on  the  earth." 
The  task  is  not  difficult ;  many  have  done 
so  and  are  doing  so  now.  But  sitting  on 
24 
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the  eatth  docB  not  lead  to  any  striking  re- 
Bults.  Without  Bcieuce  and  useful  knowl- 
edge nothing  can  be  attained. 

Knowledge  as  a  whole,  and  that  branch  - 
of  it  which  refers  to  agriculture  in  par- 
ticnlar,  is  looked  at  askance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  natural  result  is  that 
the  soil  is  robbed  of  its  richness  without 
anything  being  added  to  it,  and  the  coun- 
try thus  brought  to  the  verge  of  financial 
dissolution. 

Some  years  ago  a  rich  and  benevolent 
individual,  a  certain  Sibiriankoff,  pur- 
chased a  considerable  piece  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Samara.  It  was  explained  to 
him  that  the  kindest  thing  he  could  do  for 
the  country  and  the  people — a  deed  in  fact 
that  would  render  his  name  a  household 
word  throughout  Russia — would  be  to 
found  a  College  of  Agriculture.  Accord- 
ingly, he  built  the  college.  The  Ministry 
of  the  Imperial  domains  gave  him  its  coun- 
tenance, promised  him  a  subsidy,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  take  the  college  into 
its  own  bands.  All  went  well  at  first.  If 
the  local  authorities^  representing  the  mas- 
ter-in chief,  had  contrived  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable  to  SibiriankofE  and  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  condition  of  the  district, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sibirian- 
koff  would  have  contributed  a  round  mill- 
ion to  the  college  and  the  property  at- 
tached. Nothing  of  the  sort  happened, 
however.  An  official  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  matter  dragged  on  year  after 
year,  till  finally  SibiriankofE's  generous 
ofEer  was  politely  refused. 

It  appears  that  the  Governor  of  Samara, 
l^verbeyeff,  informed  the  Ministry  that  the 
province  of  Samara  (the  most  fertile  re- 
gion in  the  Empire  1)  was  not  in  need  of 
any  college  of  agriculture  ;  that  such  an 
institution  would  be  quite  superfluous,  and 
that  Sibiriankoff's  suggestion  most  proba- 
bly concealed  some  political  scheme. 
Sibiriankoff,  in  despair,  cursed  the  country 
which  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
his  benevolent  intention,  sold  his  estate, 
left  Samara,  and  never  returned. 

By  the  miscarriage  of  this  scheme  Sa- 
mara lost  literally  a  million  roubles.  Pre- 
sumably, she  has  lost  many  more  millions. 
The  entire  Volga  region  was  filled  with 
dismay.  All  desire  to  attempt  any  under- 
taking designed  to  ameliorate  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  of  the  district  was  at  once 
destroyed.  The  local  creatures  of  the 
''  landlord-in  chief'  consciously  put  the 


break  on  any  undertaking  of  this  nature, 
in  the  certainty  that  by  doing  so  they 
would  merit  the  approval  of  their  em- 
ployer. As  SibiriankoS  was  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  his  magnanimous 
project,  no  one  else  will  dare  to  advance 
anything  similar.     And  who  is  to  blame  ? 

The  predominating  trait  of  rulers  from 
CsBsar  Qownward  is  an  invincible  hypoc- 
risy. People  of  education  and  experience 
are  invited  to  occupy  themselves  with  agri- 
culture ;  but  they  are  well  aware  that  no 
sooner  have  they  arrived  and  settled  down 
than  they  will  be  unmercifully  expelled 
again.  The  Jews  are  blamed  for  avoiding 
agriculture,  and  are  accused  of  not  wish- 
ing to  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ; 
yet  they  are  forbidden  to  colonize  without 
the  Pale  or  to  own  property.  The  Jew 
might  round  on  his  persecutors,  and  say 
to  them  :  *'  You  condemn  mu  for  not  tak* 
ing  kindly  to  farming,  while  you  your- 
selves, Pharisees  that  you  are,  have  re- 
duced your  farms  to  the  last  stage  of 
impoverishment.  God  be  prai>sed,  we 
Jews  have  had  no  part  in  it ;  but  to  envy 
you  or  to  wish  to  be  in  your  position  is 
more  than  can  be  expected  of  us.^*  All 
this  talk  of  agriculture  is  mere  clumsy 
hypocrisy.  The  peasants  fly  from  the 
land,  happy,  indeed,  to  find  some  other 
occupation.  Others  are  not  peiroittcd  to 
take  their  place  ;  those  who  have  the  right 
are  too  ignorant  to  do  anything,  and  the 
result  is — chaos. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  West- 
em  Russia  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  al- 
though lacking  the  famous  black-earth  ad- 
vantages of  the  Southeast,  know  no  gen- 
eral han-est  failures,  no  famines  ;  while  the 
Eastern  8tri{>— the  Volga  districts,  with 
their  rich  alluvial,  black  earth  deposits, 
and  their  -communal  agiicultural  system 
are  beggared  and  starving.  The  anomaly 
need  not  exist.  Not  far  from  Samara,  a 
German,  Baron  Engelhardt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intense  drought,  gathered  a  very 
good  crop  last  autumn.  On  his  large  es- 
tate in  the  Nikolaievsky  Uyezd  (district) 
he  introduced  a  rational  system  of  irriga- 
tion, and  was  rewarded  with  a  yield  of 
exceptionally  fine  potatoes  and  a  paying 
harvest  of  grain.  A  Khokh61  (Little  Rus- 
sian) in  the  Novo-tizensk  XTyezd  prepared 
his  soil  in  a  similar  rational  way  and 
reaped  a  satisfactory  crop,  while  side  bj 
side  with  his  estate  lay  the  bare  steril^ 
fields  of  the  peasants. 
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It  is  plain  that  in  order  to  prevent  a 
famino  two  things  arc  indispensable  : 
means  to  carry  out  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  knowledge  to  make  them  ap- 
propriate and  effective.  When,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  the  writer  first  came  to 
the  province  of  Samara,  he  was  told  that 
there  were  localities  in  the  Government 
which  yielded  about  400  ptids  (14,400 
lbs.)  of  wheat  to  every  dessiatine  (2.7 
acres),  grain,  too,  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity. Samara^  and  Novo-Qzensk  wheat 
used  to  be  considered  the  most  nutritious 
in  the  whole  world,  according  to  the  per- 
centage it  contained  of  wholesome  and 
farinaceous  substance.  But  its  reputalion 
is  gone.  Since  then  the  harvests  have 
gradually  deteriorated  in  quantity  and  in 
quality,  for  farming  has  been  conducted 
on  the  apres  nous  le  dHuge  system.  It 
was  a  temporary  gold  fever,  like  those  in 
the  early  days  of  California  and  Nerchinsk. 
There  were  landowners  like  Pleshauoff, 
who  owned  8000  dessiatincs  of  land,  and 
gathered  their  gold  with  a  shovel  ;  rich 
landlords  sprang  up  like  mushrooms, 
muzhiks  who  could  hardly  sign  their  own 
names.  Such  were  the  Maltzeffs  and 
ArshunofFs,  of  whom  the  former  own 
200,000  dessiatines  of  land  (540,000 
acres),  and  the  latter  is  buying  up,  and 
will  buy  up,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
Government  of  Samara,  which  has  an  area 
of  2700  square  miles. 

Their  only  competitor  is  the  Udely^ 
which  is  ever  in  readiness  to  pounce  upon 
the  first  landowner  whose  affairs  are  in  the 
leaiit  embarrassed.  It  waits  till  the  luck- 
less individual  is  fairly  in  its  toils.  Then 
it  buys  up  the  best  estates.  In  this  way 
it  obtained  possession  of  Timashovo,  an 
estate  belonging  to  an  Englishman  of  the 
name  of  Johnston,  and  Skalkovo,  the 
property  of  the  wealthy  SibiriankoS, 
initiator  of  the  scheme  before  mentioned. 
The  Udel  would  never  dream  •f  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  college  of  agriculture  ; 
yet  how  much  more  useful  would  such  a 
college  be  for  the  Udel  itself,  as  well  as 
for  the  district,  than  the  sugar  factory  at 
Timashovo,  a  purely  commercial  undettak- 

*  /.e ,  the  Bussian  State  Department  charged 
with  the  daty  of  lookiDg  after  the  Imperial 
domains,  which  oonsist  of  woods,  forests,  es- 
tates, fisheries,  castles,  and  farms,  scattered 
all  over  the  Empire.  This  property,  which 
of  late  years  has  vastily  increased,  brings  in  an 
enormous  imoeme  to  the  Imperial  family. 


ing  which  has  already  swallowed  many 
millions,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
which  costs  the  factory  a  rouble  a  pound, 
if  not  more,  thoucrh  it  is  sold  at  15  ko- 
pecks. The  officials,  of  course,  who 
superintend  and  manage  the  factory  find 
life  particularly  sweet,  in  spite  of  the  cost 
of  producing  the  sugar. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Baron  En- 
gelhardt,  a  German,  and  the  Khokb61 
mentioned  above,  the  entire  population  of 
the  Volga  districts,  high  as  well  as  low, 
has  been  engaged  in  a  system  of  predatory 
exploitation  of  the  land  ;  they  have  taken 
all  and  returned  nothing.  While  rich  har- 
vests were  being  reaped,  large  herds  of 
various  cattle  were  of  course  kept  through- 
out the  Volga  districts,  both  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  produce.  From  the  earliest  ages 
Russia  has  been  accustomed  to  give  pref- 
erence to  dung  as  manure  ;  but  in  the 
Volga  districts  dung  cannot  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  for  it  is  required  as  fuel. 
The  country  being  absolutely  bare  of  for- 
ests and  the  winters  severe,  the  dung  is 
pressed,  and  consumed  in  the  stoves. 
Thus  the  fields  are  robbed  of  the  only 
available  manure.  Of  phosphates,  azotes, 
or,  in  fact,  of  any  of  the  new  successes 
of  agricultural  science,  all  are  alike  igno- 
rant ;  all  conduct  their  affairs  an j how, 
trusting  to  fortune.  Gradually  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  has  been  reduced  ;  land- 
owners have  been  ruined  without  any  one 
perceiving  how  steadily  and  swiftly  the 
climax  was  approaching.  The  slightest 
accidental  disturbance  of  the  accustomed 
routine  proves  sufficient  to  bring  about  a 
calamity  ;  a  few  weeks  of  drought,  and 
the  crash  comes.  The  entire  region  is 
harvestless. 

Thus  it  happened  in  1873.  The  post 
of  Governor  of  Samara  being  vacant  on  the 
death  of  the  humane  and  benevolent  G.  S« 
Aksakoff,  a  new  Governor  arrived  in  the 
person  of  Klimoff,  who  subsequently  ac- 
quired an  unenviable  notoriety  through  the 
land  robberies  perpetrated  on  the  Bash- 
kirs. He  was  sent  l>  **  pull  up'*  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  *'  degenerated  under 
Aksakotf."  Aksakoff  had  taught  the 
Samara  landowners  and  peasants  that  the 
country  possessed  laws  which  were  not 
dead  letters.  Klimoff,  like  some  Napo- 
leonic prefect  or  Turkish  pasha,  deter- 
mined to  show  them  that  his  will  was 
more  important  than  any  law  ever  foimj- 
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hded.  *  When  he  was  informed  that  the 
banrest  had  failed,  and  that  the  popolation 
waa  threatened  with  famine,  he  bridled 
Dp,  and  refused  to  listen  to  anything  so 
preposterous.  However,  the  failare  of 
the  harrest  prevented  his  making  very 
roach  progress  in  his  operation  of  pulling 
op  the  Government.  From  the  first  day 
of  hU  arrival  Elimoff  and  the  society  of 
Samara  could  not  pall  together.  A  totally 
disinterested  observer,  '*  watching  his 
superiors  fight,"  wonld  have  decided  at 
once  that  the  fault  lay  wholly  and  solely 
with  M.  KItmoff.  He  would  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  famine,  and  threatened  extreme 
measures  against  any  one  who  presumed 
to  talk  about  it  as  a  possible  contingency. 

Samara  was  threatened  with  inevitable 
ruin  and  an  unheard-of  mortality.  It  was 
saved  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  who  has  an 
estate  in  Samara.  The  Count,  happening 
to  visit  bis  estate,  became  personally  con- 
▼incod  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  and 
returning  to  Moscow,  published  an  elabo- 
rate acount  of  the  matter  in  the  Moscow 
Vedomostif  an  account  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Government.  To  take  up  the 
cudgels  against  Tolstoi  and  the  all-power- 
ful Katkoff  was  more  than  Klimoff  dated 
do  ;  but  he  determined  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  Samara  for  the  failures  be  had 
experienced.  Adopting  a  species  of  tac- 
tics very  common  among  the  [representa- 
tives of  the  Government,  he  stated  that  all 
this  was  **  inflated  by  the  Liberals." 
However  that  may  bo.  Count  Tolstoi  liter- 
ally rescued  Samara.  It  was  the  greatest 
action  in  his  life,  the  brightest  flower  in 
his  wreath,  a  deed  for  which,  if  for  noth- 
ing else,  he  deserves  a  monument  from 
posterity.  Honestly  speaking,  all  his  sub- 
seanent  activity  has  only  diminished  his 
claims  on  posterity,  for  his  attitude  toward 
the  sufferers  this  year  has  been  in  the  last 
degree  unsympathiziog,  even  hypocritical. 
I  must  admit,  however,  that  latterly  Count 
Tolstoi  has  altered  his  tactics,  and,  influ- 
enced by  popular  opinion,  has  turned  his 
face  in  the  right  direction. 

M.  Samarin  is  alsb  an  extensive  land- 
owner in  the  Government  of  Samara.  I 
am  told  that  M.  Samarin  furnished  his  late 
serfs  in  the  three  villages  belonging  to 
him  with  grain  from  his  own  stores,  and 
had  written  a  remarkable  article  on  the 
distress  for  the  Moscow  Vidomosti.  Tol- 
stoi, however,  instead  of  giving  broad, 
oSeicd  the  peasants  his — love  ;  hardly  the 


thing  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  emptj 
stomach. 

Not  long  ago  the  Samara  distriet  asMses 
received  from  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  a  peti- 
tion for  authority  to  take  possession  of  a 
certain  estate.  The  Court  was  undecid- 
ed, and  wanted  to  make  the  following  re- 
mark on  the  petition  :  '^  On  the  ground  of 
the  evangelical  principles  of  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi,  the  Court  cannot  acknowledge 
him  owner  of  the  property,"  so  fully  are 
people  now  convinced  that  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoi s  precepts  and  practice  are  two  entire- 
ly different  things.  He  is  hypocritical. 
He  has  hundreds  of  thousands  in  different 
banks  ;  and  yet,  not  very  long  ago,  he 
recommended  a  young  lady  who  asked 
him  what  she  should  do  with  her  money, 
to  ••bum  it." 

There  was  no  occasion  for  a  '*  discov- 
ery" of  the  famine  this  year  ;  it  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  breaking  through 
an  open  door.  The  Governors  themselves, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Governor  of 
Samara,  raised  the  alarm  ;  and  some  of 
the  Governors,  as  for  instance  Eossicb, 
Governor  of  Saratoff,  are  also  connected 
with  some  journal.  (The  reactionary 
press  of  St.  Petersburg  is  consequently 
not  very  amiably  disposed  toward  Kossich 
and  others.)  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  could  in 
the  first  place  have  given  his  own  peasants 
some  assistance  ;  and  secondly,  his  reputa- 
tion and  high  social  standing  would  have 
brought  him  many  adherents,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  would  have  been  res- 
cued from  starvation.  It  would  appear  as 
if  the  sewing  of  boots  were  better  calcu- 
lated to  make  converts  and  acquire  follow- 
ers than  the  taking  out  of  a  few  thousands 
from  the  bank  and  feeding  the  htarving. 

If  a  first-class  writer  shows  such  callous 
indifference  toward  the  suffering  popula- 
tion, it  is,  of  course,  vain  to  expect  greater 
consideration  from  the  Government.  A 
famine  is  a  time  of  war,  and,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  all  are  compelled  to  activity 
and  bound  to  give  their  aid.  But  in  time 
of  peace — ^that  is  to  say,  when  the  harvests 
are  fair  and  there  is  neither  drought  nor 
starvation — the  relations  toward  the  peas- 
antry are  quite  different. 

Semi-barbarous,  uncultured  the  Russian 
peasants  may  be  ;  but  they  are  mild  sav- 
ages, harmless,  simple-minded  creatures, 
with  no  worldly  wisdom,  or  power  of  self- 
protection.  It  is  difiScult  to  imagine  them 
rioting,  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  them 
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doiDg  80  withont  a  very  powerful  cause, 
witiiout  their  being  absolntely  driven  to  it 
at  the  point  of  the  knife,  their  rights  oat- 
raged,  their  property  robbed,  and  their 
very  means  of  subsistence  denied  them. 
It  is  true  they  cannot  always  rise  to  the 
sublimity  of  our  cabinet-born  ideas,  oar 
subtle,  metaphysical  reasoning  and  dedac- 
tions.  The  intdligentia  and  uie  peasantry 
are  at  cross  purposes,  and  the  rare  in- 
stances of  insubordination  and  riot  are  the 
outcome  of  misunderstandings. 

It  is  sure  to  happen  that  whenever  there 
is  a  call  for  trampling  on  the  muzhik^ 
thonsands  of  individuals  and  dosens  of 
corporations  are  there  to  do  it ;  but  when 
the  object  is  to  aid  him,  all  dii^appear  ;  it 
is  nobody's  business.  The  provincial  offi- 
cials are  all  red-tapist ;  the  letter  of  the 
law  is  dearer  to  them  than  anything  else. 
Do  the  muzhiks  of  one  village  threatened 
with  the  cattle  plague  show  a  disinclina- 
tion to  part  with  their  last  cow  or  oic  in 
order  that  it  may  be  killed  by  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  a  riot  is  imminent.  The 
Governor,  accompanied  by  a  regiment  of 
soldiers,  starts  for  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
turbance. There  is  a  journey  of  some 
200  or  300  ver&ts  to  go  before  the  army 
with  the  Governor  at  its  head  arrives  at 
the  quarters  of  the  enemy.  AH  who  have 
had  time  to  mn  have  done  so.  The  few 
who  are  left  drop  on  their  knees  and  pa- 
tiently await  their  fate.  The  affair  takes 
the  form  of  a  comedy.  The  victorious 
army  and  the  Governor  retire  ;  but  the 
devastation  caused  by  them  is  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of.  All  along  their  line  of  march, 
and  at  the  rebellious  villages,  the  soldiers 
have  required  food.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  villagers  can  hardly  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  They  combine  to 
mortgage  their  land  to  kulaks  and  usurers 
at  a  heavy  percentage,  and  are  of  course 
soon  on  their  creditors'  books  as  '^  bad 
debtors." 

Many  years  are  necessary  to  enable  a 
village  to  weather  the  difficulties  it  is 
plunged  into  by  an  inroad  of  this  nature. 
The  soldiers  are  disorderly  and  the  officers 
indifferent.  During  their  stay  a  large 
quantity  of  champagne  is  drunk,  and  the 
victors  are  toasted.  In  this  way  many  vil- 
lages are  annually  brought  to  ruin.  Is 
there  any  room  for  wonder,  then,  that  a 
bad  harvest  is  sufficient  to  bring  in  its 
train  absolute  starvation  to  such  villages  ? 
The  village  is  impoverished  before  the  cli- 


max comes  !  The  administration  that  is 
capable  of  acting  with  such  abandon  and 
recklessness  is  naturally  indifferent  to  the 
condition  or  the  interests  of  the  populace. 
They  can  certainly  not  be  accused  of  the 
same  indifference  to  their  own  interests. 
Their  subordinates  have  strict  injunctions 
to  apply  all  possible  energy  to  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  and  rates,  even  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sell  the  peasants'  cattle  in  order  to 
raise  the  amounts  due.  And  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  otherwise  ;  for  those 
who  have  been  particularly  successful  in 
collecting  the  rates  are  rewarded,  the 
others  being  thus  made  to  understand  that 
they  have  neglected  their  duties.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  every  one  is  ready  to 
get  out  of  his  skin  in  the  interests  of  his 
employers,  and  so  earn  their  gratitude  and 
reward,  even  if  the  reward  is  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  complete  ruin  to  the  peasantry. 
Bad  harvests  and  famines  in  ttussia  are 
the  unavoidable  results  of  the  relations  of 
the  rulers  to  the  raled. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  counter- 
poise to  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment existed  in. the  Zemstvo  during  the 
first  period  of  its  existence.  Members  of 
the  Zemstvos  of  1860-70  were  selected 
from  the  most  humane  and  conscientious 
representatives  of  society.  They  were  anx- 
ious and  willing  to  accept  the  posts  ;  and 
they  were  willingly  elected.  They  tried 
to  give  tone  and  purpose  to  their  offices, 
and  were  warm  defenders  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Governor  of  Samsra  during  the 
Turkish  war  was  a  certain  Bilbassoff.  He 
a»ed  to  say  :  "  The  Zemstvo  is  an  institu- 
tion of  the  supreme  powers  whose  repre- 
sentative I  am.  I  therefore  hold  it  to  be 
my  duty  in  every  way  to  support  the 
Zemstvo."  But  administrators  of  this 
way  of  thinking  were  apparently  unsuited 
for  their  office,  and  did  not  understand 
their  duties.  Bilbassoff  was  tkerefora 
soon  removed  from  office. 

The  Zemstvo  was  quietly,  but  surely 
and  systematically  ondermincd.  The 
sphere  of  its  activity  was  slowly  but  sure- 
ly and  systematically  restricted.  Now 
this  one  was  unsuited  ;  now  that  one 
could  not  be  admitted  ;  and  gradually  the 
best  people  left  it,  and  their  places  were 
taken  by  men  who  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  occupation  elsewhere — untalented 
mediocrities,  men  without  convictions, 
ideas,  or  principles^  possessing  not  the 
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slightest  interest  in  the  people,  half-pay 
generals  in  civil  rank.  The  Zerastvo  de- 
generated, lost  its  significance  ;  and  men 
of  a  good  type  ceased  to  attempt  to  enter 
it  At  present  the  individuals  figuring  in 
the  Zemstvo  are  such  that  they  must  be 
named  before  an  idea  can  be  obtained  of 
what  may  be  expected  of  them. 

Of  this  type  were,  for  instance,  the  late 
Governor  of  Sophia,  Alabin,  whose  mania 
was  for  outward  splendor  and  discipline  ; 
and  the  famous  advocate  Yastchenko. 
Every  one  complains  of  the  coarse  treat- 
ment to  which  M.  Alabin  subjected  the 
Zemstvo  ratepayers  surprised  by  the  bad 
harvest.  And  moreover  he  was  utterly  un- 
acquainted either  with  village  or  Zemstvo 
economy.  He  was  for  six  years  prefect 
of  the  town  ;  and  during  his  admmistra- 
tion  the  town  was  enriched  by  a  multitude 
of  unnecessary  trifles — the  more  impor* 
tant  requirements  being  left  without  any 
attention.  The  townspeople  were  more 
than  delighted  when  they  were  finally  lib- 
erated from  his  dictatorship,  and  from  the 
aimless  unproductive  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic moneys  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  The 
Zemstvo,  to  spite  the  town,  took  him 
up.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
Government  of  Samara  was  threatened 
with  famine,  M.  Alabin,  on  his  own  au- 
thority, instructed  Yastchenko  to  purchase 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pads  of 
grain.  Samara  was  naturally  horrified. 
A  hurriedly  summoned  assembly  of  the 
Zemstvo  condemned  M.  Alabin's  step,  and 
scenes  of  the  greatest  excitement  took 
place.  The  members  stated  that  they  had 
hither  to  known  M.  Yastchenko  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  quite  different  professions,  cer- 
tainly not  as  a  reliable  connoisseur  of 
grain  produce.  In  view  of  all  this  the 
Zemstvo,  ignoring  the  Uprava,  chose  four 
members  to  form  a  committee,  to  which 
were  entruftted  the  duties  of  assisting  and 
superintending  the  actions  of  M.  Alabin. 
M.  Yastchenko  had,  however,  had  time 
to  purchase  several  hundred  thousand  pods 
of  a  species  of  grain  of  an  utterly  worth- 
less quality.  To  what  extent  they  had  all 
lost  their  heads  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing amazing  fact.  The  last  to  confess  to 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  therefore  the 
last  to  entrust  its  representatives  with  the 
duty  of  purchasing  tne  grain  required,  the 
Samara  Zemstvo  has  for  three  months 
been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  grain  it 
has    bought.     It  is   said    that    the   last 


wagon-loads  of  grain  for  the  Zemstvo  will 
arrive  in  September,  1892.  In  the  mean- 
time, during  the  whole  of  autumn  and 
part  of  the  winter  fifty  to  seventy-five 
wagon-loads  of  grain  were  daily  forwarded 
from  the  starving  province  to  Riga  and 
other  places. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  similar  state  of 
confusion  is  possible  in  any  other  country. 
The  reason,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  present  Governor  of  Samara  (Sver- 
beyeff)  is  a  humane  and  benevolent  man 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  ;  bnt  he 
was  scared  and  bewildered.  In  July  last 
the  wife  of  the  Vice-Governor,  Madame  E. 
Brianchaninoff,  and  president  of  the  so- 
ciety for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  having  at 
her  disposal  a  considerable  sum  of  public 
money,  addressed  a  request  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  permission  to  open  a  bakehouse, 
in  order  to  distribute  bread  to  the  starv- 
ing. The  Governor's  reply  was  a  polite 
refusal.  He  was  once  more  addressed  ; 
but  several  unforeseen  circumstances  then 
intervened — such,  for  instance,  as  the  fly- 
ing visit  paid  by  the  Prince  Imperial  to 
Samara — and  the  affair  was  delayed,  post- 
poned, and  inteirupted,  till  at  last,  when 
ptrmission  was  happily  obtained,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  town  could  afford  no 
fitting  accommodation  for  the  new  bake- 
house and  free  dining-place  1  A  house 
had  to  bo  erected  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  was  only  on  October  23,  last 
year,  that  the  free  dining-house  was  hap- 
pily opened  to  the  people,  thanks  to  the 
indomitable  pluck  and  energy  of  Madame 
Brianchaninoff  and  another  woithy  lady 
philanthropist,  Madame  V.  A.  Eourlina, 
who  during  the  famine  of  1881  passed 
through  a  good  school  in  the  matter  of 
relieving  the  starving. 

Altogether  our  national  pride  has  re- 
ceived several  very  palpable  blows.  Thus, 
as  soon  as  it  was  at  all  certain  that  the 
people  were  likely  to  starve,  two  Germans 
in  the  government  opened  free  dining- 
rooms  at  their  own  individual  cost  and  on 
their  own  premises.  One  of  these,  M. 
Konitzer,  has  given  dinners  every  day  to 
fifty  individuals  since  the  beginning  cf 
September ;  while  the  other,  M.  von 
Wakano,  has  provided  food  for  one  hun- 
dred peasants  every  day  since  October, 
Yet  the  millionaire,  Arjanoff,  has  till  the 
present  day  not  contributed  a  kopeek. 
The  ladies  have  done  their  duty  ;  and  the 
men,  to  do  them  justice,  are  quite  ready 
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and  willing  to  do  ilicir  share  of  philan- 
thropic work  ;  but  they  are  so  bewildered, 
80  timorous  of  taking  the  initiative,  that 
practically  they  do  nothing.  It  is  matter 
for  surprise  that  provincial  society  is  not 
more  degraded  than  it  is  ;  that  it  contents 
itself  with  card-playing  and  scandal-mon- 
gering,  and  does  not  drift  into  some  spe- 
cies of  licentiousness.  It  has  degenerated 
perceptibly  during  the  last  few  years  ;  it 
reads  nothing,  ignores  science,  and  inter- 
ests itself  in  rothing.  It  must  degenerate 
further  if  existing  conditions  continue. 
Bepoits  of  an  unsavory  kind  are  generally 
stifled  in  the  cities ;  in  the  provinc'al 
towns  everything  is  on  the  open  ;  except 
from  official  sources  not  a  single  item  of 
really  satisfactory  news  is  heard  of  the 
operations  of  the  new  institution,  that  of 
Zerasky  chiefs.  On  the  contrary  quite 
disinterested  individuals,  some  of  whom 
in  fact  are  devoted  to  the  new  rkgime, 
arriving  from  their  estates  and  country 
farm^,  report  at  headquarters  that  such  a 
one  does  nothing  but  drink  and  misbehave 
himself,  while  another  is  ignorant,  pugna- 
cious, or  an  idiot.  Here  is  an  assembly 
of  the  Zemsky  chiefs  at  BogarQslan,  in 
the  Government  of  Samara.  Fifteen  in- 
dividuals enter  the  hall  in  full  uniform  and 
chain  of  office  ;  they  take  their  seats  and 
majestically  decide  nine  trumperv  cases. 
At  this  rate  the  new  institution  becomes 
terribly  expensive.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  higher  courts  ;  the  judges  come 
from  Saratoff  to  Samara  for  the  assizes, 
and  after  living  in  the  town  several  days, 
during  which,  with  the  assistanco  of  the 
class  representatives,  they  investigate  sev- 
eral barren,  unimportant  cases,  retire 
^'  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  material." 


But  the  public  does  not  entirely  ignore 
these  purposeless  and  expensive  migrations. 
It  is  plain  that  all  these  new  Cabinetboin 
reactionary  measures,  which  have  been 
elaborated  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  are,  in  the  first  place,  exceedingly 
expensive  to  the  Crown,  and  paiticularly 
to  the  impoverished  peasantry,  to  whom 
the  Zemsky  chiefs  are  much  more  foreign 
than  were  the  circuit  judges  and  their  sub- 
ordinate officials.  The  present  Z<emsky 
chiefs  and  the  peasantry  are  divided  by  a 
gulf  of  red-tapei^m. 

Another  trifling  obeervation.  How 
often  we  have  boasted  that  the  Germans 
at  home  are  crowding  each  other  to  death, 
while  in  Russia  they  get  too  fat  to  do  any- 
thing. Of  course,  no  one  will  reproach 
the  Germans  with  laziness  or  drunkenness, 
etc.  But  here  we  had  a  few  thousands  of 
them  settled  throughout  the  Volga  dis- 
tiicts  and  flourishing  exceedingly.  While 
they  were  permitted  to  go  their  own  way, 
they  were  famous  for  their  affluence  ;  no 
sooner  were  they  brought  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  their  neighbors,  the  Rus- 
sians, than  they  were  reduced  to  the  same 
poverty  and  indigence.  At  present  they 
are  leaving  the  Volga  as  fast  as  they  can 

go- 
Alas  !  as  we  have  sown  so   must  we 

reap  1  Russia  will  never  return  to  its  old 
social  rigirMj  it  will  never  see  prosperity 
again,  unless  the  intellipentia  once  more 
turns  its  attention  to  its  own  internal 
affairs,  its  daily  requirements  ;  unless  it  is 
once  more  independent,  and  throws  off 
the  false,  heartless,  and  indifferent  guard- 
ianship of  the  bureaucracy. 

Dixif  et  animam  levavi  ! — Contemporary 
Review, 


■♦♦• 
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On  Derby  Sunday,  as  the  weather  hap- 
pened  to  be  pleasant,  the  crush  in  the 
Row  after  Morning  Service  was  very  se- 
vere. Indeed,  the  throng  was  so  great 
that  its  progress,  which  at  the  best  was 
never  more  than  a  snail*s-pace  movement, 
sometimes  ceased  altogether.  Most  of  the 
people,  when  they  spoke  at  all,  spoke,  in- 
stinctively, in  low  tones,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed,  and  hoped  that  nobody  would 


see  them  ;  which,  since  every  one  of  them 
was  there  merely  to  see  and  be  seen,  was 
curious.  Still  there  really  are  women  of 
such  confirmed  haut  ton  that  they  have  en- 
tirely lost  the  bashful  sense  of  the  incon- 
gruous which  afflicts  young  people  in  the 
Church  Parades  of  their  first  season.  They 
have  long  ago  forgotten  to  see  anything 
odd  in  seeking  exercise  and  fresh  air  in  a 
mob  so  dense  that  it  can  scarcely  move, 
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and  eyen  when  the  crowd  is  mrb  a  dead  halt 
they  continue  to  laugh  and  chatter  as 
though  there  were  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of. 

It  thus  happened  that  Mr.  George  Hert- 
ford, who  was  walking  alone,  and  wonder- 
ing why  he  was  walking  at  all,  suddenly 
be«ame  conscious  that  his  name  had  been 
spoken  by  somebody  close  behind  him. 
Immediately  afterward,  as  if  answering 
some  remark,  a  lady,  whose  voice  he  in- 
stantly recognized,  spoke  words  which 
made  him  tingle. 

■  **  Yes  :  it  will  do  him  good.  Do  you 
know  ? — I  really  believe  that  (he  has  never 
got  over  that  silly  affair  of  last  season — 
the  lackadaisical  booby  that  he  is  !  Yet 
the  girl,  they  say,  was  nice,  and  really  at- 
tached to  him.     Poor  things." 

The  lady  moved  on,  with  the  mabs,  for 
a  few  slow,  contemplative  paces. 

•*  But,"  she  resumed,  "  what  do  young 
people  know  about  love  ?  Theirs  is  noth- 
ing to  Ihe  passion  of  which  middle-age  is 
capable."  She  spoke  briskly,  yet  reflec- 
tively, as  if  musing  on  some  happiness  of 
her  own  which  was  not  complete. 

"  Ah  I"  said  her  companion,  a  spright- 
ly old  gentleman  with  subdued  gallantry, 
and  a  look  as  of  seventy  years  of  senti- 
ment unappeased^  '*  it  is  indeed  so.  Dear 
Lady  Chesterton,  if  only  I  had  the  good 
fortune — '' 

Lady  Chesterton,  a  pretty  little  woman 
in  slight  mourning,  turned  upon  the  old 
gentleman  a  look  of  quizzical  amusement. 
His  languishing  sentence  was  cut  short ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  much.  He 
drew  his  little  person  up,  expanded  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  relieved.  He  had 
been  making  love  all  his  life,  and  he  found 
more  pleasure  in  the  pastime  of  proposing 
to  all  the  women  he  met  than  he  could 
imagine  possible  in  the  result  of  beii^  ac- 
cepted by  any  one  of  them. 

**  Of  course,"  said  the  Countess,  not  in 
answer  to  his  speech,  which  needed  no  an- 
swer, but  merely  continuing  her  soli  loony 
in  the  direction  which  his  sighing  sylla- 
bles had  given  it, — **  of  course,  I  was 
speaking  merely  from  the  woman's  point 
of  view.  A  middle-aged  women  like  me 
may  have  an  Indian  summer  of  romance  ; 
but  it  is  only  with  young  men  she  can 
enjoy  it/ 

The  little  gentleman  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  bowed  with  an  air  of 
deferent  sadness. 


"To  my  mind, "the  lady  continued, 
"  there's  nothing  more  honible  than  an 
old  beau — unless,  indeed,  'tis  an  old  poet. 
Poetry  does  sometimes  survive  the  pass- 
ing of  many  winters  ;  but  it  is  a  safe  rule 
about  men  that  none  of  them  is  satisfactory 
as  a  lover  or  as  a  poet  when  the  period  of 
youth  is  passed." 

**  You  are  cruel,"  said  her  companion, 
with  a  dapper  smile  which  belied  his  sighs. 

"  Am  I,  Sir  John  ?  Then  we'll  change 
the  subject.  Where  were  we  ?  Ah  ! 
George  Hertford.  I  always  liked  George, 
and  now 'I'm  quite  in  love  with  him.  He 
is  decidedly  the  most  deplorable  of  my 
nephews.  But  he  is  so  in  a  genuinely  de- 
plorable, uninteresting,  way.  Why  didn't 
he  run  off  with  the  girl  ?" 

Lady  Chesterton,  with  her  eyebrows 
arched  into  a  pretty  frown,  paused  as  if 
for  a  reply  ;  and  Sir  John  innocently  re- 
marked that,  as  Hertford  was  a  frivolous 
young  man  of  fashion  and  a  Tory,  the 
^rl's  father,  who  was  rich.  Radical,  and 
religious,  was  against  the  match,  and  had 
latterly  almost  refused  George  admittance 
to  the  house. 

**  As  if  that  were  any  reason  !"  Lady 
Chesterton  exclaimed.  "  What  a  poor 
lot  men  have  become  !  Disappointed  in 
love,  they  take  to  moping  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  my  young  day,  if  they 
couldn't  arrange  elopements,  they  went  to 
the  bad  for  a  time,  or  at  least  shot  them* 
selves,  like  gentlemen. — But  here's  George 
himself." 

In  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  crowd,  Hert- 
ford had  skilfully  tnrned  ;  and  when  the 
slow  march  began  again  Lady  Chestciton 
caught  sight  of  him  moving  as  if  from  the 
opposite  direction. 

"  Ah,  George  !"  she  said,  gayly,  *'  glad 
to  see  you.  Sir  John  Westlakc  and  I 
were  just  this  moment  speaking*about  you. 
I've  been  explaining  how  you're  turning 
over  a  new  leaf,  at  last,  and  going  to  do 
some  good,  seeing  that  you  lack  the  com- 
mon manliness*  to  employ  your  time  in 
wickedness.  Now,  is  it  all  settled  ?  Have 
you  fixed  on  a  constituency  ?" 

'*  Yes."  said  Hertford.  "  At  least,  the 
Central  Office  has." 

•'  And  where  is  it  ?" 

**  I  haven't  quite  found  out  yet.  It  is 
called  West  Drum,  and  is  somewhere  in 
Scotland," 

**  Ah  !  of  course.  A  hopeless  seat,  I 
suppose  ?" 
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**  Qnite  hopeless,"  Hertford  replied. 
''  No  seat  which  it  is  possible  to  wio  could 
be  unprovided  with  a  candidate  so  near 
the  Election  time  as  this." 

'*  Of  course  not/' said  the  Countess, 
reflectively.  "  West  Drum,  I  fancy,  will 
be  a  place  where  the  Party  is  glad  to  get 
a  candidate  of  any  kind." 

"  You're  not  complimentary,  aunt,"  the 
young  roan  remarked. 

**  Complimentary,  indeed  I"  the  lady 
exclaimed.  '^  What  do  you  want  with 
compliments?  George  Hertford,  Vm 
qnite  ashamed  of  you.  Compliments  ! 
Haven't  you  realized  that  compliments 
are  notes  of  the  commonplace,  and  that 
within  the  commonplace  there  is  now  no 
happiness  for  the  spirit — not  to  speak  of 
the  soul  ?' ' 

Hertford  confessed  that  the  question 
had  not  occurred  to  him.  That,  as  he 
had  expected,  set  Lady  Chesterton  off  on 
a  disquisition  on  the  lack  of  perception  by 
which  he  had  always  broken  her  heart. 

''  Well,  then,"  she  said,  with  an  absent 
look  in  her  soft  round  eyes,  *'  let  me  tell 
yon  why  yon  are  such  a  poor,  spiritless, 
unhappy  creature." 

The  nephew  was  not  distinctly  conscious 
of  deserving  the  epithets  ;  but  he  knew 
better  than  to  say  so.  He  knew  that  if 
he  said  he  wasn't  poor,  spiritless,  and  un* 
happy,  his  aunt  would  remark  that  he 
ought  to  be,  and  go  on  with  her  discourse 
unchecked. 

'  *  Look  at  these  youn^  pen  around  yon. 
In  outer  appearance,  they're  all  exactly 
like  you — shining  boots,  frock-coats,  stays, 
and  devout  looks  ; — y6t  you're  the  only 
wretch  among  them.  I  know  them  all. 
Not  one  of  them  but  yourself  would  speak 
to  me  seriously.  Yon've  principles,  or  at 
least  a  dolefnlness  which  you  take  to  be 
principles  in  solution,  and  are  always  out- 
of-sorts  ;  they  have  none,  and  there's  not 
a  dull  moment  in  their  lives.  Thens's  no 
greater  fallacy  than  the  old  theory  of  the 
religious  philosophers  that  a  human  being 
is  bound  to  be  miserable  when  his  conduct 
has  ceased  to  have  any  sanction  outside  his 
own  instincts."  By  way  of  emphasizing 
her  remarks.  Lady  Chesterton  shook  a 
dainty  Prayer  Book  in  her  nephew's  face. 

St  John  remarked  that  he  was  shocked. 
Had  her  ladyship  read  the  article  on  80^ 
cicty  which  Lady  July  had  written  in  an 
American  magazine  ?  The  argurhents  in 
that  essay  had  struck  him  as  very  true. 


He  agreed  with  Lady  July  that  English 
society  was  going  to  the  dogs. 

**  Do  you  really  ?"  said  the  Countess, 
scornfully.  **  And  what  would  you  do  to 
prevent  it  ?     What  would  you  have  !" 

Sir  John  saw  the  difficulties  of  the  prob* 
lem  ;  but  surely  Lady  Chesterton  would 
agree  with  Lad}  July  that  society  was  in 
arbad  way. 

"  I  will  agree  with  nothing  of  the  sort," 
said  Lady  Chesterton.  "  Dear  Lady  July  ! 
I  like  her  very  much  ;  but  as  a  social  phi- 
losopher she  has  the  narrowness  of  youth- 
ful  zeal.  She  thinks  all  problems  are  to 
be  solved  by  moral  earnestness." 

*^  Well,  ain't  some  of  them  to  be  solved 
that  way  ?"  said  Sir  John. 

*'  Not  one  of  them.  Take  this  question 
of  society  having  become  a  rabble — a  vul- 
gar and  not  too  moral  rabble — through  the 
admission  of  the nouveaux  riches.  What's 
the  use  of  worrying  about  it  ?  Society 
was  never  too  moral :  so  there's  nothing 
new  on  that  point.  And  it's  not  by  the 
machinations  of  any  man  or  woman  false 
to  their  order  that  society  has  been  so 
much  enlarged :  that  has  come  about 
through  natural  causes  against  which  so- 
ciety could  not  possibly  protect  itself.  So- 
ciety could  not  prevent  wealth  from  be- 
coming a  power,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  have  prevented  it  if  it  had 
been  able  to.  A  man  or  a  woman  natu- 
rally fit  to  move  in  society  is  not  tarnished 
by  being  rich  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hardy  says, 
the  world  is  so  aged  now  that  there  are 
I'ery  few  indeed  in  whoso  veins  there  is  no 
blue  blood.  Pm  an  old  Whig  myself  ; 
but  we  must  try  not  to  be  silly." 

Sir  John  was  sure  that  Lady  Chesterton 
could  not  be  silly  if  she  tried  ;  but  if  the 
preciousnesA  of  society  was  to  be  lost  by 
its  becoming  large,  and  its  manners  were 
to  degenerate  by  its  becoming  rich,  would 
not  she  go  with  Lady  July  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  they  should  try  to  preserve  its 
principles — its  religious  principles,  if  he 
might  say  so  ? 

Sir  John  looked  pleased  with  himself 
after  he  had  delivered  that  speech.  There 
was  no  allusion  to  religion  in  Lady  July's 
article  ;  but  long  experience  had  taught 
him  that  concern  about  spiritual  affairs 
impressed  and  softened  women,  and  was 
often  a  great  aid  to  flirtation. 

Lady  Chesterton,  however,  who  was 
original  in  all  things,  was  not  at  all  iin- 
pressed. 
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the  eatth  does  not  lead  to  any  striking  re- 
Bults.  Withoat  scieuce  and  aseful  knowl- 
edge nothing  can  be  attained. 

Knowledge  as  a  whole,  and  that  branch  - 
of  it  which  refers  to  agricnlture  in  par- 
ticnlary  is  looked  at  askance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  natural  result  is  that 
the  soil  is  robbed  of  its  richness  without 
anything  being  added  to  it,  and  the  coun- 
try thus  brought  to  the  verge  of  financial 
dissolution. 

Some  years  ago  a  rich  and  benevolent 
individual,  a  certain  Sibiriankoff,  pur- 
chased a  considerable  piece  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Samara.  It  was  explained  to 
him  that  the  kindest  thing  he  could  do  for 
the  country  and  the  people — a  deed  in  fact 
that  would  render  his  name  a  household 
word  throughout  Russia — would  be  to 
found  a  College  of  Agriculture.  Accord- 
ingly, he  built  the  college.  The  Ministry 
of  tne  Imperial  domains  gave  him  its  coun- 
tenance, promised  him  a  subsidy,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  take  the  college  into 
its  own  hands.  All  went  well  at  first.  If 
the  local  authorities,  representing  the  mas- 
ter-in chief,  had  contrived  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable  to  Sibiriankoff  and  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  condition  of  the  district, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sibirian- 
koff  would  have  contributed  a  round  mill- 
ion  to  the  college  and  the  property  at- 
tached. Nothing  of  the  sort  happened, 
however.  An  official  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  matter  dragged  on  year  after 
year,  till  finally  Sibiriankoff's  generous 
offer  was  politely  refused. 

It  appears  that  the  Governor  of  Samara, 
l^verbeyeff,  informed  the  Ministry  that  the 
province  of  Samara  (the  roost  fertile  re- 
gion in  the  Empire  1)  was  not  in  need  of 
any  college  of  agriculture  ;  that  such  an 
institution  would  be  quite  superfluous,  and 
that  Sibiriankoff's  suggestion  moat  proba- 
bly concealed  some  political  scheme. 
Sibiriankoff,  in  despair,  cursed  the  country 
which  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
his  benevolent  intention,  sold  his  estate, 
left  Samara,  and  never  returned. 

By  the  miscarriage  of  this  scheme  Sa- 
mara lost  literally  a  million  roubles.  Pre- 
sumably, she  has  lost  many  more  millions. 
The  entire  Volga  region  was  filled  with 
dismay.  All  desire  to  attempt  any  under- 
taking designed  to  ameliorate  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  of  the  district  was  at  once 
destroyed.  The  local  creatures  of  the 
''  landlord-in  chief*'  consciously  put  the 


break  on  any  undertaking  of  this  nature, 
in  the  certainty  that  by  doing  so  they 
would  merit  the  approval  of  their  em- 
ployer. As  Sibiriankoff  was  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  his  magnanimous 
project,  no  one  else  will  dare  to  advance 
anything  similar.     And  who  is  to  .blame  ? 

The  predominating  trait  of  rulers  from 
CsBsar  downward  is  an  invincible  hypoc- 
risy. People  of  education  and  experience 
are  invited  to  occupy  themselves  with  agri- 
culture ;  but  they  are  well  aware  that  no 
sooner  have  they  arrived  and  settled  down 
than  they  will  be  unmercifully  expelled 
again.  The  Jews  are  blamed  for  avoiding 
agriculture,  and  are  accused  of  not  wish- 
ing to  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ; 
yet  they  are  forbidden  to  colonize  without 
the  Pale  or  to  own  property.  The  Jew 
might  round  on  his  persecutors,  and  say 
to  them  :  •*  You  condemn  rao  for  not  tak- 
ing kindly  to  farming,  while  you  your- 
selves, Pharisees  that  you  are,  have  re- 
duced your  farms  to  the  last  stage  of 
impoverishment.  God  bo  praised,  we 
Jews  have  had  no  part  in  it ;  but  to  envy 
you  or  to  wish  to  be  in  your  position  is 
more  than  can  be  expected  of  us."  All 
this  talk  of  agriculture  is  mere  clumsy 
hypocrisy.  The  peasants  fly  from  the 
land,  happy,  indeed,  to  find  some  other 
occupation.  Others  are  not  peimittcd  to 
take  their  place  ;  those  who  have  the  right 
are  too  ignorant  to  do  anything,  and  the 
result  is — chaos. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  West- 
em  Russia  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  al- 
though lacking  the  famous  black-earth  ad- 
vantages of  the  Southeast,  know  no  gen- 
eral harvest  failures,  no  famines  ;  while  the 
Eastern  strip — ^the  Volga  districts,  with 
their  rich  alluvial,  black  earth  deposits, 
and  their  •communal  agiicultural  system 
are  beggared  and  starving.  The  anomaly 
need  not  exist.  Not  far  from  Samara,  a 
German,  Baron  Engelhardt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intense  drought,  gathered  a  very 
good  crop  last  autumn.  On  his  large  es- 
tate in  the  Nikolaievsky  Uyczd  (district) 
he  introduced  a  rational  system  of  irriga- 
tion, and  was  rewarded  with  a  yield  of 
exceptionally  fine  potatoes  and  a  paying 
harvest  of  grain.  A  Khokh61  (Little  Rus- 
sian) in  the  Novo-uzensk  Uyezd  prepared 
his  soil  in  a  similar  rational  way  and 
reaped  a  satisfactory  crop,  while  side  by 
side  with  his  estate  lay  the  bare  sterib) 
fields  of  the  peasants. 
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It  is  plain  that  in  order  to  prevent  a 
famino  two  things  arc  indispensable  : 
means  to  carry  out  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  knowledge  to  make  them  ap- 
propriate and  effective.  When,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  the  writer  first  came  to 
the  province  of  Samara,  he  was  told  that 
there  were  localities  in  the  Government 
which  yielded  about  400  ptids  (14,400 
lbs.)  of  wheat  to  every  dessiatine  (2.7 
acres),  grain,  too,  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity. Samara^  and  Novo-azensk  wheat 
used  to  be  considered  the  most  nutritious 
in  the  whole  world,  according  to  the  per- 
centage it  contained  of  wholesome  and 
farinaceous  substance.  But  its  reputallon 
is  gone.  Since  then  the  harvests  have 
gradually  deteriorated  in  quantity  and  in 
quality,  for  farming  has  been  conducted 
on  the  aprh  nous  le  diluge  system.  It 
was  a  temporary  gold  fever,  like  those  in 
the  early  days  of  California  and  Nerchinsk. 
There  were  landowners  like  Pleshauoff, 
who  owned  8000  dessiatincs  of  land,  and 
gathered  their  gold  with  a  shovel  ;  rich 
landlords  sprang  up  like  mushrooms, 
muzhiks  who  could  hardly  sign  their  own 
names.  Such  were  the  Maltzeffs  and 
Arshunoffs,  of  whom  the  former  own 
200,000  dessiatines  of  land  (540,000 
acres),  and  the  latter  is  buying  up,  and 
will  buy  up,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
Government  of  Samara,  which  has  an  area 
of  2700  square  miles. 

Their  only  competitor  is  the  Udel* 
which  is  ever  in  readiness  to  pounce  upon 
the  first  landowner  whose  affairs  are  in  the 
least  embarrassed.  It  waits  till  the  luck- 
less individual  is  fairly  in  its  toils.  Then 
it  buys  up  the  best  estates.  In  this  way 
it  obtained  possession  of  Timashovo^  an 
estate  belonging  to  an  Englishman  of  the 
name  of  Johnston,  and  Skalkovo,  the 
property  of  the  wealthy  Sibiriankoff, 
initiator  of  the  scheme  before  mentioned. 
The  Udel  would  never  dream  •f  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  college  of  agriculture  ; 
yet  how  much  more  useful  would  such  a 
college  be  for  the  Udel  itself,  as  well  as 
for  the  district,  than  the  sugar  factory  at 
Tiroashovo,  a  purely  commercial  undettak- 

*  /.e ,  the  Bassian  State  Department  charged 
with  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  Imperial 
domains,  which  consist  of  woods,  forests,  es- 
tates, fisheries,  ototles,  and  farms,  scattered 
all  over  the  Empire.  This  property,  which 
of  late  years  has  vastly  increased,  brings  in  an 
enormous  imceme  to  the  Imperial  family. 


ing  which  has  already  swallowed  many 
millions,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
which  costs  the  factory  a  rouble  a  pound, 
if  not  more,  thomrh  it  is  sold  at  15  ko- 
pecks. The  officials,  of  course,  who 
superintend  and  manage  the  factory  find 
life  particularly  sweet,  in  spite  of  the  cost 
of  producing  the  sugar. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Baron  En- 
gelhardt,  a  German,  and  the  Khokb61 
mentioned  above,  the  entire  population  of 
the  Volga  districts,  high  as  well  as  low, 
has  been  engaged  in  a  system  of  predatory 
exploitation  of  the  land  ;  they  have  taken 
all  and  returned  nothing.  While  rich  har- 
vests were  being  reaped,  large  herds  of 
various  cattle  were  of  course  kept  through- 
out the  Volga  districts,  both  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  produce.  From  the  earliest  ages 
Russia  has  been  accustomed  to  give  pref- 
erence to  dung  as  manure  ;  but  in  the 
Volga  districts  dung  cannot  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  for  it  is  required  as  fuel. 
The  country  being  absolutely  bare  of  for- 
ests and  the  winters  severe,  the  dung  is 
pressed,  and  consumed  in  the  stoves. 
Thus  the  fields  are  robbed  of  the  only 
available  manure.  Of  phosphates,  azotes, 
or,  in  fact,  of  any  of  the  new  successes 
of  agricultural  science,  all  are  alike  igno- 
rant ;  all  conduct  their  affairs  anjhow, 
trusting  to  fortune.  Gradually  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  has  been  reduced  ;  land- 
owners have  been  ruined  without  any  one 
perceiving  how  steadily  and  swiftly  the 
climax  was  approaching.  The  slightest 
accidental  disturbance  of  the  accustomed 
routine  proves  sufficient  to  bring  about  a 
calamity  ;  a  few  weeks  of  drought,  and 
the  crash  comes.  The  entire  region  is 
harvestless. 

Thus  it  happened  in  1873.  The  po^t 
of  Governor  of  Samara  being  vacant  on  the 
death  of  the  humane  and  benevolent  G.  S. 
Aksakoff,  a  new  Governor  arrived  in  the 
person  of  Klimoff,  who  subsequently  ac- 
quired an  unenviable  notoriety  through  the 
land  robberies  perpetrated  on  the  Bash- 
kirs. He  was  sent  l>  **  pull  up'*  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  *'  degenerated  under 
Ak.sakotf.''  Aksakoff  had  taught  the 
Samara  landowners  and  peasants  that  the 
country  possessed  laws  which  were  not 
dead  letters.  Klimoff,  like  some  Napo- 
leonic prefect  or  Turkish  pasha,  deter- 
mined to  show  them  that  his  will  was 
more  important  than  any  law  ev«r  forma- 
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]ated.  ^  When  he  was  informed  that  the 
harvest  had  failed,  and  that  the  population 
was  threatened  with  famine,  he  bridled 
up,  and  refused  to  listen  to  anything  so 
preposterous.  However,  the  failure  of 
the  harvest  prevented  his  making  very 
much  progress  in  his  operation  of  pulling 
up  the  Government.  From  the  first  day 
of  his  arrival  KiimoS  and  the  society  of 
Samara  could  not  pull  together.  A  totally 
disinterested  observer,  '*  watching  his 
superiois  fight,"  would  have  decided  at 
once  that  the  fault  lay  wholly  and  solely 
with  M.  Elimoff.  He  would  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  famine,  and  threatened  extreme 
measures  against  any  one  who  presumed 
to  talk  about  it  as  a  possible  contingency. 

Samara  was  threatened  with  inevitable 
ruin  and  an  unheard-of  mortality.  It  was 
saved  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  who  has  an 
estate  in  Samara.  The  Count,  happening 
to  visit  his  estate,  became  personally  con- 
vinced of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  and 
returning  to  Moscow,  published  an  elabo- 
rate acount  of  the  matter  in  the  Moscow 
Vidomosti,  an  account  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Government.  To  take  up  the 
cudgels  against  Tolstoi  and  the  all-power- 
ful  Katkoff  was  more  than  Elimoff  dated 
do  ;  but  he  determined  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  Samara  for  the  failures  ho  had 
experienced.  Adopting  a  species  of  tac- 
tics very  common  among  the  [representa- 
tives of  the  Government,  he  stated  that  all 
this  was  **  inflated  by  the  Liberals." 
However  that  may  be,  Count  Tolstoi  liter- 
ally rescued  Samara.  It  was  the  greatest 
action  in  his  life,  the  brightest  flower  in 
his  wreath,  a  deed  for  which,  if  for  noth- 
ing else,  he  deserves  a  monument  from 
posterity.  Honestly  speaking,  all  his  sub- 
sequent activity  has  only  diminished  his 
claims  on  postf^rity,  for  his  attitude  toward 
the  sufferers  this  year  has  been  in  the  last 
'degree  unsympathizing,  even  hypocritical. 
I  must  admit,  however,  that  latterly  Count 
Tolstoi  has  altered  his  tactics,  and,  influ- 
enced by  popular  opinion,  has  turned  his 
face  in  the  right  direction. 

M.  Samarin  is  alsb  an  extensive  land- 
owner in  the  Government  of  Samara.  I 
am  told  that  M.  Samarin  furnished  his  late 
serfs  in  the  three  villages  belonging  to 
him  with  grain  from  his  own  stores,  and 
had  written  a  remarkable  article  on  the 
distress  for  the  Moscow  VSdomosti,  Tol- 
stoi, however,  instead  of  giving  bread, 
offeied  the  peasants  his — love  ;  hardly  the 


thing  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  empty 
stomach. 

Not  long  ago  the  Samara  district  assizes 
received  from  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  a  peti- 
tion for  authority  to  take  possession  of  a 
certain  estate.  The  Court  was  undecid- 
ed, and  wanted  to  make  the  following  re- 
mark on  the  petition  :  '^  On  the  ground  of 
the  evangelical  principles  of  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi,  the  Court  cannot  acknowledge 
him  owner  of  the  property,"  so  fully  are 
people  now  convinced  that  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoi a  precepts  and  practice  are  two  entire- 
ly different  things.  Ho  is  hypocritical. 
He  has  hundreds  of  thousands  in  different 
banks  ;  and  yet,  not  very  long  ago,  he 
recommended  a  young  lady  who  asked 
him  what  she  should  do  with  her  money, 
to  **  burn  it." 

There  was  no  occasion  for  a  "  discov- 
ery" of  the  famine  this  year  ;  it  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  breaking  through 
an  open  door.  The  Governors  themselves, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Governor  of 
Samara,  raised  the  alarm  ;  and  some  of 
the  Governors,  as  for  instance  Eossich, 
Governor  of  Saratoff,  are  also  connected 
with  some  journal.  (The  reactionary 
press  of  St.  Petersburg  is  consequently 
not  very  amiably  disposed  toward  Kossich 
and  others.)  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  could  in 
the  first  place  have  given  his  own  peasants 
some  assistance  ;  and  secondly,  his  reputa- 
tion and  high  social  standing  would  have 
brought  him  many  adherents,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  would  have  been  res- 
cued from  starvation.  It  would  appear  as 
if  the  sewing  of  boots  were  better  calcu- 
lated to  make  converts  and  acquire  follow- 
ers than  the  taking  out  of  a  few  thousands 
from  the  bank  and  feeding  the  »tarving. 

If  a  first-class  writer  shows  such  callous 
indifference  toward  the  suffering  popula- 
tion, it  is,  of  course,  vain  to  expect  greater 
consideration  from  the  Government.  A 
famine  is  a  time  of  war,  and,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  all  are  compelled  to  activity 
and  bound  to  give  their  aid.  But  in  time 
of  peace — that  is  to  say,  when  the  harvests 
are  fair  and  there  is  neither  drought  nor 
starvation — the  relations  toward  the  peas- 
antry are  quite  different. 

Semi-barbarous,  uncultured  the  Russian 
peasants  may  be  ;  but  they  are  mild  sav- 
ages, harmless,  simple-minded  creatures, 
with  no  worldly  wisdom,  or  power  of  self- 
protection.  It  is  difiScult  to  imagine  them 
rioting,  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  them 
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doing  80  withont  a  very  powerful  canse, 
without  their  being  absolntely  driven  to  it 
at  the  point  of  the  knife,  their  rights  out- 
raged, their  property  robbed,  and  their 
very  means  of  subsistence  denied  theni* 
It  is  true  they  cannot  always  rise  to  the 
sublimity  of  our  cabinet-born  ideas,  our 
subtle,  metaphysical  reasoning  and  deduc- 
tions. The  intdligeniia  and  the  peasantry 
are  at  cross  purposes,  and  the  rare  in- 
stances of  insubordination  and  riot  are  the 
outcome  of  misunderstandings. 

It  is  sure  to  happen  that  whenever  there 
is  a  call  for  trampling  on  the  muzhik^ 
thousands  of  individuals  and  dosens  of 
corporations  are  there  to  do  it ;  but  when 
the  object  is  to  aid  him,  all  dii»appear  ;  it 
is  nobody's  business.  The  provincial  offi- 
cials are  all  red-tapist ;  the  letter  of  the 
law  is  dearer  to  them  than  anything  else* 
Do  the  muzhiks  of  one. village  threatened 
with  the  cattle  plague  ahow  a  disinclina- 
tion to  part  with  their  last  cow  or  ox  in 
order  that  it  may  be  killed  by  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  a  riot  is  imminent.  The 
Governor,  acoompanied  by  a  regiment  of 
aoldiera,  starts  for  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
turbance. There  is  a  journey  of  some 
200  or  300  versts  to  go  before  the  army 
with  the  Governor  at  its  head  arrives  at 
the  quarters  of  the  enemy.  AH  who  have 
had  time  to  mn  have  done  so.  The  few 
who  are  left  drop  on  their  knees  and  pa- 
tiently await  their  fate.  The  affair  takes 
the  form  of  a  comedy.  The  victorious 
army  and  the  Governor  retire  ;  but  the 
devastation  caused  by  them  is  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of.  AH  along  their  Hne  of  march, 
and  at  the  rebellious  villages,  the  soldiers 
have  required  food.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  villagers  can  hardly  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  They  combine  to 
mortgage  their  land  to  kulaks  and  usurers 
at  a  heavy  percentage,  and  are  of  course 
soon  on  their  creditors'  books  as  ^'  bad 
debtors." 

Many  years  are  necessary  to  enable  a 
village  to  weather  the  difficulties  it  is 
plunged  into  by  an  inroad  of  this  nature. 
The  soldiers  are  disorderly  and  the  officers 
indifferent.  During  their  stay  a  large 
quantity  of  champagne  is  drunk,  and  the 
victors  are  toasted.  In  this  way  many  vil- 
lages are  annually  brought  to  ruin.  Is 
there  any  room  for  wonder,  then,  that  a 
bad  harvest  is  sufficient  to  bring  in  its 
train  absolute  starvation  to  such  vilUges  ? 
The  village  is  impoverished  before  the  cli- 


max comes  !  The  administration  that  is 
capable  of  acting  with  such  abandon  and 
recklessness  is  naturally  indifferent  to  the 
condition  or  the  interests  of  the  populace. 
They  can  certainly  not  be  accused  of  the 
same  indifference  to  their  own  interestp. 
Their  subordinates  have  strict  injunctions 
to  apply  all  possible  energy  to  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  and  rates,  even  if  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  sell  the  peasants'  cattle  in  order  to 
raise  the  amounts  due.  And  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  otherwise  ;  for  those 
who  have  been  paiticularly  successful  in 
collecting  the  rates  are  rewarded,  the 
others  being  thus  made  to  understand  that 
they  have  neglected  their  duties.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  every  one  is  ready  to 
get  out  of  his  skin  in  the  interests  of  his 
employers,  and  so  earn  their  gratitude  and 
reward,  even  if  the  reward  is  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  complete  ruin  to  the  peasantry. 
Bad  harvests  and  famines  in  Russia  are 
the  unavoidable  results  of  the  relations  of 
the  rulers  to  the  ruled. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  counter- 
poise to  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment existed  in  the  Zemstvo  during  the 
first  period  of  its  existence.  Members  of 
the  Zemstvos  of  1860-70  were  selected 
from  the  most  humane  and  conscientious 
representatives  of  society.  They  were  anx- 
ious and  willing  to  accept  the  posts  ;  and 
they  were  willingly  elected.  They  tried 
to  give  tone  and  purpose  to  their  offices, 
and  were  warm  defenders  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Governor  of  Samara  during  the 
Turkish  war  was  a  certain  BHbassoff.  He 
used  to  say  :  "  The  Zemstvo  is  an  institu- 
tion of  the  supreme  powers  whose  repre- 
sentative I  am.  I  therefore  hold  it  to  be 
ray  duty  in  every  way  to  support  the 
Zemstvo."  But  administrators  of  this 
way  of  thinking  were  apparently  unsuited 
for  their  office,  and  did  not  understand 
their  duties.  Bilbassoff  was  therefore 
soon  removed  from  office. 

The  Zemstvo  was  quietly,  but  surely 
and  systematically  undermined.  The 
sphere  of  its  activity  was  slowly  but  sure- 
ly and  systematically  restiicted.  Now 
this  one  was  unsuited  ;  now  that  one 
could  not  be  admitted  ;  and  gradually  the 
best  people  left  it,  and  their  places  were 
taken  by  men  who  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  occupation  elsewhere — untalented 
mediocrities,  men  without  convictions, 
ideas,   or  piincipleS|  possessing   not   the 
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slightest  interest  in  the  people,  half-pay 
generals  in  civil  rank.  The  Zenostvo  de- 
generated, lost  its  signiBcance  ;  and  men 
of  a  good  type  ceased  to  attempt  to  enter 
it  At  present  the  individuals  dgaring  in 
the  Zenistvo  are  snch  that  they  must  be 
named  before  an  idea  can  be  obtained  of 
what  may  be  expected  of  them. 

Of  this  type  were,  for  instance,  the  late 
Governor  of  Sophia,  Alabin,  whose  mania 
was  for  outward  splendor  and  discipline  ; 
and  the  famous  advocate  Yastchenko. 
Every  one  complains  of  the  coarse  treat- 
ment to  which  M.  Alabin  subjected  the 
Zemstvo  ratepayers  surprised  by  the  bad 
harvest.  And  moreover  he  was  utterly  un- 
acquainted either  with  village  or  Zemstvo 
economy.  He  was  for  six  years  prefect 
of  the  town  ;  and  during  his  administra- 
tion the  town  was  enriched  by  a  multitude 
of  unnecessary  trifles — the  more  impor* 
tant  requirements  being  left  without  any 
attention.  The  townspeople  were  more 
than  delighted  when  they  were  finally  lib- 
erated from  his  dictatorship,  and  from  the 
aimless  unproductive  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic moneys  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  The 
Zemstvo,  to  spite  the  town,  took  him 
up.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
Government  of  Samara  was  threatened 
with  famine,  M.  Alabin,  on  his  own  au- 
thority, instructed  Yastchenko  to  purchase 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pads  of 
grain.  Samara  was  naturally  horrified. 
A  hurriedly  summon<  d  assembly  of  the 
Zemstvo  condemned  M.  Alabin's  step,  and 
scenes  of  the  greatest  excitement  took 
place.  The  members  stated  that  they  had 
hitheito  known  M.  Yastchenko  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  quite  different  professions,  cer- 
tainly not  as  a  reliable  connoisseur  of 
grain  produce.  In  view  of  all  this  the 
Zemstvo,  ignoring  the  Uprava,  chose  four 
members  to  form  a  committee,  to  which 
were  entruf^ted  the  duties  of  assisting  and 
superintending  the  actions  of  M.  Alabin. 
M.  Yastchenko  had,  however,  had  time 
to  purchase  several  hundred  thousand  pods 
of  a  species  of  grain  of  an  utterly  worth- 
less quality.  To  what  extent  they  had  all 
lost  their  heads  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing amazing  fact.  The  last  to  confess  to 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  therefore  the 
last  to  entrust  its  representatives  with  the 
duty  of  purchasing  the  grain  required,  the 
Samara  Zemstvo  has  for  three  months 
been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  grain  it 
has    bought.     It  is   said    that    the   last 


wagon-loads  of  grain  for  the  Zemstvo  will 
arrive  in  September,  1892.  In  the  mean- 
time, during  the  whole  of  autumn  and 
part  of  the  winter  fifty  to  seventy-five 
wagon-Ioads  of  grain  were  daily  forwarded 
from  the  starving  province  to  Riga  and 
other  places. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  similar  state  of 
confusion  is  possible  in  any  other  country. 
The  reason,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  present  Governor  of  Samara  (Sver- 
beyeff)  is  a  humane  and  benevolent  man 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  he 
was  scared  and  bewildered.  In  July  last 
the  wife  of  the  Vice-Governor,  Madame  E. 
Brianchaninoff,  and  president  of  the  so- 
ciety for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  having  at 
her  disposal  a  considerable  sum  of  public 
money,  addressed  a  request  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  permission  to  open  a  bakehouse, 
in  order  to  distribute  bread  to  the  starv- 
ing. The  Governor's  reply  was  a  polite 
refusal.  He  was  once  more  addressed  ; 
but  several  unforeseen  circumstances  then 
intervened — such,  for  instance,  as  the  fly- 
ing visit  paid  by  the  Prince  Impeiial  to 
Samara — and  the  affair  was  delayed,  post- 
poned, and  inteirupted,  till  at  last,  when 
permission  was  happily  obtained,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  town  could  afford  no 
fitting  accommodation  for  the  new  bake- 
house and  free  dining-place  !  A  house 
had  to  bo  erected  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  was  onlv  on  October  23,  last 
year,  that  the  free  dining-housc  was  hap- 
pily opened  to  the  people,  thanks  to  the 
indomitable  pluck  and  energy  of  Madame 
Brianchaninoff  and  another  woithy  lady 
philanthropist,  Madame  Y.  A.  Eourlina, 
who  during  the  famine  of  1881  passed 
through  a  good  school  in  the  matter  of 
relieving  the  starving. 

Altogether  our  national  pride  has  re- 
ceived several  very  palpable  blows.  Thus, 
as  soon  as  it  was  at  all  certain  that  the 
people  were  likely  to  starve,  two  Germans 
in  the  government  opened  free  dining- 
rooms  at  their  own  individual  cost  and  on 
their  own  premises.  One  of  these,  M. 
Konitzer,  has  given  dinners  every  day  to 
fifty  individuals  since  the  beginning  of 
September ;  while  the  other,  M.  von 
Wakano,  has  provided  food  for  one  hun- 
dred peasants  every  day  since  October. 
Yet  the  millionaire,  Arjanoff,  has  till  the 
present  day  not  contributed  a  kopeek. 
The  ladies  have  done  their  duty  ;  and  the 
men,  to  do  them  justice,  are  quite  ready 
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and  wiliiog  to  do  tlicir  share  of  philan- 
thropic work  ;  but  they  are  so  bewildered, 
80  timorous  of  taking  the  initiative,  that 
practically  they  do  nothing.  It  is  matter 
for  surprise  that  provincial  society  is  not 
more  degraded  than  it  is  ;  that  it  contents 
itself  with  card-playing  and  scandal-mon- 
gering,  and  does  not  drift  into  some  spe- 
cies of  licentiousness.  It  has  degenerated 
perceptibly  during  the  last  few  years  ;  it 
reads  nothing,  ignores  science,  and  inter- 
ests itself  in  nothing.  It  must  degenerate 
further  if  existing  conditions  continue. 
Eepoits  of  an  unsavory  kind  are  generally 
stined  in  the  cities ;  in  the  provincial 
towns  everything  is  on  the  open  ;  except 
from  official  sources  not  a  single  item  of 
really  satisfactory  news  Ls  heard  of  the 
operations  of  the  new  institution,  that  of 
Zemsky  chiefs.  On  the  contrary  quite 
disinterested  individuals,  some  of  whom 
in  fact  are  devoted  to  the  new  rigime, 
arriving  from  their  estates  and  country 
farms,  report  at  headquarters  that  such  a 
one  does  nothing  but  drink  and  misbehave 
himself,  while  another  is  ignorant,  pugna- 
cions.  or  an  idiot.  Here  is  an  assembly 
of  the  Zemsky  chiefs  at  BagarQslan,  in 
the  Government  of  Samara.  Fifteen  in- 
dividuals  enter  the  hall  in  full  uniform  and 
chain  of  office  ;  they  take  their  seats  and 
majestically  decide  nine  trumpery  cases. 
At  this  rate  the  new  institution  becomes 
terribly  expensive.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  higher  courts  ;  the  judges  come 
from  Saratoff  to  Samara  for  the  assizes, 
and  after  living  in  the  town  several  days, 
during  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
class  representatives,  they  investigate  sev- 
eral barren,  unimportant  cases,  retire 
**  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  material.'' 


But  the  public  does  not  entirely  ignore 
these  purposeless  and  expensive  migrations. 
It  is  plain  that  all  these  new  Cabinet*boin 
reactionary  measures,  which  have  been 
elaborated  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  arc,  in  the  first  place,  exceedingly 
expensive  to  the  Crown,  and  paiticularly 
to  the  impoverished  peasantry,  to  whom 
the  Zemsky  chiefs  are  much  more  foreign 
than  were  the  circuit  judges  and  their  sub- 
ordinate officials.  The  present  Zemsky 
chiefs  and  the  peasantry  are  divided  by  a 
gulf  of  red-tapei>«m. 

Another  trifling  observation.  How 
often  we  have  boasted  that  the  Germans 
at  home  are  crowding  each  other  to  death, 
while  in  Russia  they  get  too  fat  to  do  any- 
thing. Of  course,  no  one  will  reproach 
the  G-ermans  with  laziness  or  drunkenness, 
etc.  But  here  we  had  a  few  thousands  of 
them  settled  throughout  the  Volga  dis- 
tiicts  and  flourishing  exceedingly.  While 
they  were  permitted  to  go  their  own  way, 
they  were  famous  for  their  affluence  ;  no 
sooner  were  they  brought  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  their  neighbors,  the  Rus- 
sians, than  they  were  reduced  to  the  same 
poverty  and  indigence.  At  present  they 
are  leaving  the  Volga  as  fast  as  they  can 

go. 

Alas  !  as  we  have  sown  so  must  we 
reap  I  Russia  will  never  return  to  its  old 
social  rigime^  it  will  never  see  prosperity 
again,  unless  the  intelligentia  once  more 
turns  its  attention  to  its  own  internal 
affairs,  its  daily  requirements  ;  unless  it  is 
once  more  independent,  and  throws  off 
the  false,  heartless,  and  indifferent  guard- 
ianship of  the  bureaucracy. 

Dixiy  ei  animam  levavi  I — Contemporary 
Review. 
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On  Derby  Sunday,  as  the  weather  hap- 
pened to  be  pleasant,  the  crush  in  the 
Row  after  Morning  Service  was  very  se- 
vere. Indeed,  the  throng  was  so  great 
that  its  progress,  which  at  the  best  was 
never  more  than  a  snaiPs-pace  movement^ 
sometimes  ceased  altogether.  Most  of  the 
people,  when  they  spoke  at  all,  spoke,  in- 
stinctively, in  low  tones,  as  if  tney  were 
ashamed,  and  hoped  that  nobody  would 


see  them  ;  which,  since  every  one  of  them 
was  there  merely  to  see  and  be  seen,  was 
curious.  Still  there  really  are  women  of 
such  confirmed  haul  ton  that  they  have  en- 
tirely lost  the  bashful  sense  of  the  incon- 
gruous which  afflicts  young  people  in  the 
Church  Parades  of  their  first  season.  They 
have  long  ago  forgotten  to  see  anything 
odd  in  seeking  exercise  and  fresh  air  in  a 
mob  so  dense  that  it  can  scarcely  move, 
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would  suffice  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether till  the  dawn  of  better  days.  But 
a  peasant's  hut  is  empty  and  bare  of  every- 
thing. If  the  harvest  has  been  a  good 
one,  and  the  peasant  has  garnered  a  crop 
above  the  aveiage,  the  pi  ices  on  cereals 
and  farm  produce  fail  immediately.  The 
peasant  is  thus  compelled  to  realize  as 
much  of  his  crop  as  he  can  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  money  to  enable  him 
to  pay  the  legion  of  dues  and  taxes  ira- 
posed  upon  him.  He  will  have  to  sell  all, 
and  sell  it  for  "a  mere  song,"  if  he 
wishes  to  avoid  being  sold  up.  In  order 
to  escape  such  a  fate  he  occasionally,  nay 
often,  resoits  to  the  expediency  of  selling 
his  movables,  his  cattle  and  implements. 
Where,  then,  is  the  poFsibility  of  storing 
something  up  against  '^  a  mmless  day  ?" 
And  he  lives  on,  or  rather  vegetates,  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  caprices  of  the 
elements  and  on  accident.  If  the  harvest 
has  been  a  good  one,  he  pays  his  taxes, 
and  the  authorities  are  quieted.  If  the 
haivest  has  been  a  bad  one,  he  is  bank- 
rupt,  and  the  authorities  are  enraged. 
But,  whatever  the  harvest,  he  is  always 
the  same  indigent  pauper,  the  same  harm- 
less inoffensive,  irresponsible  muzhik. 
The  farmer  of  yesterday,  ploughing  his 
fields  with  a  sorry  nag,  to-day  is  a  beggar 
in  the  streets.  This  transformation  is  as 
natural,  as  simple,  and  as  common  as  the 
process  by  which  a  scholar,  after  a  diffi- 
cult examination,  passes  from  one  class  of 
a  school  into  another.  To  him  and  to  his 
neighbors  the  phenomenon  is  so  ordinary, 
of  such  every-day  occurrence,  that  it  has 
not  even  the  appearance  of  anything  ab- 
normal or  unexpected.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Russian  peasant  never  looks  forward 
to  anything  better.  He  is,  in  most  cases, 
morally  prepared  for  the  worst.  The 
practical  lessons  of  life  have  bred  in  him 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  at  no  moment 
of  his  existence  insured  against  the  prison 
or  the  mendicant's  bag. 

Indeed,  so  weighed  down  and  fettered 
is  the  soul  of  the  Russian  peasant  that 
prison  is  likely  to  strike  him  as  a  welcome 

Elace  of  rest,  a  place  where  he  can  forget 
is  myriad  petty  worries,  and  enjoy  relaxa- 
tion he  could  not  dream  of  at  home.  It 
is  not  natural  that  he  should  have  any 
great  fear  of  prison.  If  he  ever  does 
shrink  from  it,  he  does  so  because  he  im- 
agines it  to  be  something  more  dreadful 
than  it  actually  is.     In  any  case  he  loses 


very  little  in  being  deprived  of  his  "  free- 
dom" and  accommodated  in  a  roomy 
building,  well-heated,  with  healthy,  nutri- 
tious food  and  something  to  do.  He  gets 
a  glimpse  of  new  life,  which  more  often 
than  not  is  of  a  more  agreeable  character 
than  the  life  he  has  led  hitherto. 

But  all  cannot  find  relief  in  this  direc- 
tion. Take  this  gray-haired  old  peasant. 
He  has  three  sons  and  a  well-stocked 
farm.  The  eldest  and  the  youngest  are  at 
home  ;  the  second  one  is  in  the  army.  A 
country  which  aspires  to  be  of  any  politi- 
cal importance  cannot  do  without  an  army. 
J  ust  lately  news  has  been  received  that  the 
young  soldier  has  died  in  the  ambulance 
hospital.  The  youngest  son  must  now 
take  his  place,  for  the  eldest  is  dying  from 
acute  iniiamn^ation  of  the  lungs,  the  effects 
of  a  severe  cold  caught  in  the  damp  fields, 
ploughing. 

**  I  had  hoped  they  would  see  me  com- 
fortably buried,"  the  old  man  says  in  a 
breaking  voice,  *'  and  now  it  is  I  who  have 
to  bury  my  sons  ;  the  place  will  go  to  rack 
and  luin  !" 

The  conscript  system  is  a  heavy  drag  on 
the  village  communities.  The  ablest  and 
strongest  of  the  young  men  are  hurried  off 
to  serve  their  country  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough  to  carry  a  musket ;  and  the 
villagers,  at  all  times  a  weak  and  helpless 
class  of  people,  are  left  weaker  and  more 
helpless  than  before. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  peasant  has 
been  accustomed  to  be  watched  o?er  and 
tended.  He  has  always  been  prohibited 
from  thinking  for  himself.  He  therefore 
depends  for  everything  upon  his  superiors, 
who  are  far  more  numerous  than  is  at  all 
necessary.  A  good  master  of  course  takes 
due  care  that  his  cattle  are  well  preserved. 
He  tees  that  the  cow  he  milks  every  day, 
and  the  horse  which  carts  his  manure  or 
draws  his  plough,  are  well  housed  and  well 
fed  and  groomed.  The  Russian  peasant 
has  every  reason  to  consider  himself  an 
item  of  the  farm  inventory  of  the  State — 
an  important  item  too,  a  kind  of  cattle 
from  which  the  State  receives  a  great  deal, 
and  which  has  therefore  every  right  to  de- 
maud  that  it  should  be  well  housed  and 
groomed  and  fed.  He  has  every  right  to 
expect  that  the  Government  should  furnish 
him  with  good  productive  land  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  ;  that  it  should  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  that  land  from  becoming 
sterile,  that  it  should  fnrnish  him  with 
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suitable  impIemcDtSy  etc.  All  this  the 
Government,  as  landlord,  h  bound  to  do 
in  its  own  interests,  for  the  more  secure 
and  productive  the  labor  of  the  peasant, 
the  more  assured  is  the  income  which  the 
Government  may  expect  to  receive.  If, 
therefore,  the  peasant's  haiveat  is  a  poor 
one,  whether  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
soil  has  been  impoverished  by  unremitting 
drafts  on  its  productiveness,  or  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  badly  worked  through  a 
scarcity  of  implements,  of  horses,  or  of 
oxen,  the  Government,  as  master,  is  to 
blame.  It  has  permitted  its  workman  to 
exhaust  his  [entire  resources.  It  has  con- 
ducted the  management  of  its  extensive 
farm  in  a  slip-shod  and  careless  manner, 
and  spent  more  than  its  income  actually 
admitted  of  its  spending.  Here  is  a  piece 
of  property  comprising  50,000  acres  of 
land,  a  valuable  estate,  but  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  only  £25,000.  If  the 
owner  of  the  property  spend  no  more  than 
£15,000  or  £20,000  per  annum,  employ- 
ing the  surplus  toward  improving  and  add- 
ing to  the  stock  of  the  farm,  his  business 
would  be  conducted  on  a  rational  and 
effective  plan  ;  but  if  the  owner,  with  a 
net  income  of  £25,000,  mortgage  his 
prospects,  and  run  through  £75,000  every 
year — three  times  more  than  he  really  has 
to  spend — it  goes  without  saying  that  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  his  affairs  will  be  in 
an  utterly  hopeless  condition,  while  he 
will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  himself. 

During  the  Crimean  war,  and  shortly 
afterward,  Russia  obtained  from  its  popu- 
lation from  250.000,000  to  300,000,000 
roubles.  In  1891  the  receipts  were  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  about  four  times  aa 
much— 1,000,000,000  roubles.  .The  coun- 
try can  no  more  stand  such  a  drain  than 
a  private  estate,  as  in  the  instance  given 
above,  can  withstand  the  strain  imposed 
upon  it  by  a  spendthrift  and  improvident 
owner. 

The  scarcity  of  rain,  which  is  so  often 
adduced  as  a  cause  of  the  bad  harvest  of 
last  year,  is  only  an  accidental  feature. 
Cad  harvests  are  in  Russia  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  the  peasant  has  learned 
to  await  them  as  he  awaits  the  coming  of 
the  official  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting his  rates  and  taxes.  The  summer 
of  1 886  was  eminently  a  wet  summer,  yet 
the  harvest  was  below  the  average.  How- 
ever timely  and  sufficient  the  rain  may 
fall,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  many 
Nxw  Smas.— Yqis  LVI  ,  No.  3 


parts  of  Russia  is  failing,  and  is  ever  so 
far  below  that  of  the  grain- fields  of  West" 
ern  Europe.  This  painful  fact  must  be 
ascribed  to  two  kindred  causes  :  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  utter  absence  of  any  ade*> 
quate  agricultural  kuowledge,  not  alone 
among  the  peasantry,  but  even  in  the 
ranks  of  the  '  powers  that  be  ;"  and  sec* 
ondly,  to  the  deficiency  of  material  meauft 
and  of  the  desire  necessary  to  effect  an 
improvement  in  the  agricultural  condition 
of  the  country. 

The  utter  absence  of  agricultural  knowl- 
edge in  Ilussia  is  something  appalling. 
There  is  only  one  school  of  agriculture  for 
the  whole  extensive  Empire — namely,  the 
Petroffsky  Academy,  Moscow.  The  num- 
ber of  its  pupils  is  very  restricted.  Those 
who  have  passed  through  the  academy  are 
undeniably  well  informed  on  all  that  re- 
lates to  farming  ;  but,  as  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  make  practical  application  of 
their  knowledge,  they  are  compelled  to 
look  around  them  for  other  channels  into 
which  to  turn  their  activity.  The  peas- 
antry is  quite  indifferent  to  their  existence. 
The  earth  yields  something,  if  not  much, 
without  their  enlightened  assistance,  and 
all  the  peasants  want  is  the  wherewithal  to 
live.  Anything  over  and  beyond  will, 
they  know,  have  to  be  surrendered  in  the 
f  orm|of  dues  and  taxes.  There  is  thus  no  in- 
ducement for  them  to  raise  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil.  The  Petroffsky  academi- 
cians could  give  their  country  no  small 
benefit,  if  their  master,  th^  Government, 
were  to  send  them  into  ^the  grain-produc- 
ing districts  with  instructions  to  apply 
their  knowledge  to  the  task  of  raising  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  with  the 
necessary  appliances  and  means  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  those  instructions  in  an 
adequate  and  effective  manner.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  they  might  just  as  well  not 
exist  at  all.  No  one  knows  them  ;  no  one 
needs  them. 

Russia  is  one  of  those  countries — of 
which  there  are  not  many  now  left — where 
science  is  at  a  discount ;  where  no  one 
knows  what  to  do,  or  would  desire  to  do 
what  should  be  done  if  he  knew  it.  Rus- 
sian authors  of  the  front  rank  openly  scorn 
and  deny  all  reverence  for  scientific  an- 
thority.  One  particular  shining  light  in 
the  literary  firmament  authoritatively  in- 
vites his  disciples  to  ^^  sit  on  the  earth.  "^ 
The  task  is  not  difficult ;  many  have  done 
so  and  are  doing  so  now.  But  sitting  on* 
24 
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the  earth  does  not  lead  to  any  striking  re- 
sults. Without  scieuce  and  nsefal  knowl- 
edge nothing  can  be  attained. 

Knowledge  aa  a  whole,  and  that  branch  - 
of  it  which  refers  to  agricultare  in  par- 
ticolar,  is  looked  at  askance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  natural  result  is  that 
the  soil  is  robbed  of  its  richness  without 
anything  being  added  to  it,  and  the  coun- 
try thus  brought  to  the  verge  of  financial 
dissolution. 

Some  years  ago  a  rich  and  benevolent 
individual,  a  certain  Sibiriankoff,  pur- 
chased a  considerable  piece  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Samara.  It  was  explained  to 
him  that  the  kindest  thing  he  could  do  for 
the  country  and  the  people — a  deed  in  fact 
that  would  render  his  name  a  household 
word  throughout  Russia — would  be  to 
found  a  College  of  Agriculture.  Accord- 
ingly, he  built  the  college*  The  Ministry 
of  the  Imperial  domains  gate  him  its  coun- 
tenance, promised  him  a  subsidy,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  take  the  college  into 
its  own  hands.  All  went  well  at  first.  If 
the  local  authorities,  representing  the  mas- 
ter-in chief,  had  contrived  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable  to  Sibiriankoff  and  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  condition  of  the  district, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sibirian- 
koff  would  have  contributed  a  round  mill- 
ion  to  the  college  and  the  property  at- 
tached. Nothing  of  the  sort  happened, 
however.  An  official  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  matter  dragged  on  year  after 
year,  till  finally  Sibiriankoff's  generous 
offer  was  politely  refused. 

It  appears  that  the  Governor  of  Samara, 
Qverbeyeff,  informed  the  Ministry  that  the 
province  of  Samara  (the  most  fertile  re- 
gion in  the  Empire  1)  was  not  in  need  of 
any  college  of  agriculture  ;  that  such  an 
institution  would  be  quite  superfluous,  and 
that  Sibiriankoff's  suggestion  most  proba- 
bly concealed  some  political  scheme. 
Slbiriankoff,  in  despair,  cursed  the  country 
which  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
his  benevolent  intention,  sold  his  estate, 
left  Samara,  and  never  returned. 

By  the  miscarriage  of  this  scheme  Sa- 
mara lost  literally  a  million  roubles.  Pre- 
sumably, she  has  k>8t  many  more  millions. 
The  entire  Volga  region  was  filled  with 
dismay.  All  desire  to  attempt  any  under- 
taking designed  to  ameliorate  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  of  the  district  was  at  once 
destroyed.  The  local  creatures  of  the 
'*  landlord- in  chief*'  consciously  put  the 


break  on  any  undertaking  of  this  nature, 
in  the  certainty  that  by  doing  so  they 
would  merit  the  approval  of  their  em- 
ployer. As  SibiriankoS  was  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  his  magnanimous 
project,  no  one  else  will  dare  to  advance 
anything  similar.     And  who  is  to  .blame  ? 

The  predominating  trait  of  rulers  from 
CsBsar  downward  is  an  invincible  hypoc- 
risy. People  of  education  and  experience 
are  invited  to  occupy  themselves  with  agri- 
culture ;  but  they  are  well  aware  that  no 
sooner  have  they  arrived  and  settled  down 
than  they  will  be  unmercifully  expelled 
again.  The  Jews  are  blamed  for  avoiding 
agriculture,  and  are  accused  of  not  wish- 
ing to  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ; 
yet  they  are  forbidden  to  colonize  without 
the  Pale  or  to  own  property.  The  Jew 
might  round  on  his  persecutors,  and  say 
to  them  :  '*  You  condemn  mo  for  not  tak- 
ing kindly  to  farming,  while  you  your- 
selves, Pharisees  that  you  are,  have  re- 
duced your  farms  to  the  last  stage  of 
impoverishment.  God  be  praised,  we 
Jews  have  had  no  part  in  it  ;  but  to  envy 
you  or  to  wish  to  be  in  your  position  is 
more  than  can  be  expected  of  us.^*  All 
this  talk  of  agriculture  is  mere  clumsy 
hypocrisy.  The  peasants  fly  from  the 
land,  happy,  indeed,  to  find  some  other 
occupation.  Others  are  not  peiraittcd  to 
take  their  place  ;  those  who  have  the  right 
are  too  ignorant  to  do  anything,  and  the 
result  is — chaos. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  West- 
em  Russia  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  al- 
though lacking  the  famous  black-earth  ad- 
vantages of  the  Southeast,  know  no  gen- 
eral harvest  failures,  no  famines  ;  while  the 
Eastern  strip— the  Volga  districts,  with 
their  rich  alluvial,  black  earth  deposits, 
and  their  •communal  agricultural  system 
are  beggared  and  starving.  The  anomaly 
need  not  exist.  Not  far  from  Samara,  a 
German,  Baron  Engelhardt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intense  drought,  gathered  a  very 
good  crop  last  autumn.  On  his  large  es- 
tate in  the  Nikolaievsky  Uy€zd  (district) 
he  introduced  a  rational  system  of  irriga- 
tion, end  was  rewarded  with  a  yield  of 
exceptionally  fine  potatoes  and  a  paying 
harvest  of  grain.  A  Khokh6l  (Little  Rus- 
sian) in  the  Novo-tlzensk  Uyezd  prepared 
his  soil  in  a  similar  rational  way  and 
reaped  a  satisfactory  crop,  while  side  by 
side  with  his  estate  lay  the  bare  sterilid 
fields  of  the  peasants. 
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It  is  plain  that  in  oider  to  prevent  a 
famine  two  things  are  indispensable  : 
means  to  carry  out  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  knowledge  to  make  them  ap- 
propriate and  effective.  When,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  the  writer  first  came  to 
the  province  of  Samara,  he  was  told  that 
there  were  localities  in  the  Government 
which  yielded  about  400  pads  (14,400 
lbs.)  of  wheat  to  every  dessiatine  (2.7 
acres),  grain,  too,  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity. SamaraT  and  Novo-Qzensk  wneat 
used  to  be  considered  the  most  nutritious 
in  the  whole  world,  according  to  the  per- 
centage it  contained  of  wholesome  and 
farinaceous  substance.  But  its  reputallon 
is  gone.  Since  then  the  harvests  have 
gradually  deteriorated  in  quantity  and  in 
quality,  for  farming  has  been  conducted 
on  the  hprh  nous  le  diluge  system.  It 
was  a  temporary  gold  fever,  like  those  in 
the  early  days  of  California  and  Nerchinsk. 
There  were  landowners  like  Pleshauoff, 
who  owned  8000  dessiatincs  of  land,  and 
gathered  their  gold  with  a  shovel  ;  rich 
landlords  sprang  up  like  mushrooms, 
muzhiks  who  could  hardly  sign  their  own 
names.  Such  were  the  Maltzeffs  and 
Arshanoffs,  of  whom  the  former  own 
200,000  dessiatines  of  land  (540,000 
acres),  and  the  latter  la  buying  up,  and 
will  buy  up,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
Government  of  Samara,  which  has  an  area 
of  2700  square  miles. 

Their  only  competitor  is  the  Udel* 
which  is  ever  in  readiness  to  pounce  upon 
the  first  landowner  whose  affairs  are  in  the 
least  embarrassed.  It  waits  till  the  luck- 
lees  individual  is  fairly  in  its  toils.  Then 
it  buys  up  the  best  estates.  In  this  way 
it  obtained  possession  of  Timashovo,  an 
estate  belonging  to  an  Englishman  of  the 
name  of  Johnston,  and  Skalkovo,  the 
property  of  the  wealthy  Sibiriankoff, 
initiator  of  the  scheme  before  mentioned. 
The  UdU  would  never  dream  •f  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  college  of  agriculture  ; 
yet  how  much  more  useful  would  such  a 
college  be  for  the  Udel  itself,  as  well  as 
for  the  district,  than  the  sugar  factory  at 
Timashovo,  a  purely  commercial  undeitak- 

*  I.«  ,  the  Kassian  State  Department  eharged 
with  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  Imperial 
domains,  which  consist  of  woods,  forests,  es- 
tates, fisheries,  castles,  and  farms,  scattered 
all  over  the  Empire.  Tbis  property,  which 
of  late  years  has  vastly  increased,  brings  in  an 
enormous  imoome  to  the  Imperial  family. 


ing  which  has  already  swallowed  many 
millions,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
which  costs  the  factory  a  loublc  a  pound, 
if  not  more,  thouirh  it  is  sold  at  15  ko- 
pecks. The  oflScials,  of  course,  who 
superintend  and  manage  the  factory  find 
life  particularly  sweet,  in  spite  of  the  cost 
of  producing  the  sugar. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Baron  En- 
gelhardt,  a  German,  and  the  Khokh61 
mentioned  above,  the  entire  population  of 
the  Volga  districts,  high  as  well  as  low, 
has  been  engaged  in  a  system  of  predatory 
exploitation  of  the  land  ;  they  have  taken 
all  and  returned  nothing.  While  rich  har- 
vests were  being  reaped,  large  herds  of 
various  cattle  wore  of  course  kept  through- 
out the  Volga  districts,  both  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  produce.  From  the  earliest  ages 
Russia  has  been  accustomed  to  give  pref- 
erence to  dung  as  manure  ;  but  in  the 
Volga  districts  dung  cannot  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  for  it  is  required  as  fuel. 
The  country  being  absolutely  bare  of  for- 
ests and  the  winters  severe,  the  dung  is 
pressed,  and  consumed  in  the  stoves. 
Thus  the  fields  are  robbed  of  the  only 
available  manure.  Of  phosphates,  azotes, 
or,  in  fact,  of  any  of  the  new  successes 
of  agricultural  science,  all  are  alike  igno- 
rant ;  all  conduct  their  affairs  anyhow, 
trusting  to  fortune.  Gradually  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  has  been  reduced  ;  land- 
owners have  been  ruined  without  any  one 
perceiving  how  steadily  and  swiftly  the 
climax  was  approaching.  The  slightest 
accidental  disturbance  of  the  accustomed 
routine  proves  sufficient  to  bring  about  a 
calamity  ;  a  few  weeks  of  drought,  and 
the  crash  comes.  The  entire  region  is 
harvestless. 

Thus  it  happened  in  1873.  The  post 
of  Governor  of  Samara  being  vacant  on  the 
death  of  the  humane  and  benevolent  G.  S. 
Aksakoff,  a  new  Governor  arrived  in  the 
person  of  Klimoff,  who  subsequently  ac- 
quired an  unenviable  notoriety  through  the 
land  robberies  perpetrated  on  the  Bash- 
kirs. He  was  sent  l>  "  pull  up"  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  *'  degenerated  under 
Aksakoff."  Aksakoff  had  taught  the 
Samara  landowners  and  peasants  that  the 
country  possessed  laws  which  were  not 
dead  letters.  Klimoff,  like  some  Napo- 
leonic prefect  or  Turkish  pasha,  deter- 
mined to  show  them  that  his  will  was 
more  important  than  any  law  ev«r  forma- 
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lated.  *  When  he  was  informed  that  the 
harvest  had  failed,  and  that  the  population 
was  threatened  with  famine,  be  bridled 
np,  and  refused  to  listen  to  anything  so 
preposterous.  However,  the  failure  of 
the  harvest  prevented  his  making  very 
much  progress  in  his  operation  of  pulling 
up  the  Government.  From  the  first  day 
of  hh  arrival  Klimoff  and  the  society  of 
Samara  could  not  pull  together.  A  totally 
disinterested  observer,  **  watching  his 
superiors  fight,"  would  have  decided  at 
once  that  the  fault  lay  wholly  and  solely 
with  M.  Klimoff.  He  would  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  famine,  and  threatened  extreme 
measures  against  any  one  who  presumed 
to  talk  about  it  as  a  possible  contingency. 

Samara  was  threatened  with  inevitable 
ruin  and  an  unheard-of  mortality.  It  was 
saved  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  who  has  an 
estate  in  Samara.  The  Count,  happening 
to  visit  his  estate,  became  personally  con- 
vinced of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  and 
returning  to  Moscow,  published  an  elabo- 
rate acount  of  the  matter  in  the  Moscow 
Vedomosti,  an  account  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Government.  To  take  up  the 
cudgels  against  Tolstoi  and  the  all-power- 
ful Katkofi!  was  more  than  Klimoff  dated 
do  ;  but  he  determined  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  Samara  for  the  failures  ho  had 
experienced.  Adopting  a  species  of  tac- 
tics very  common  among  the  'representa- 
tives of  the  Government,  he  stated  that  all 
this  was  '*  inflated  by  the  Liberals.'^ 
However  that  may  be.  Count  Tolstoi  liter- 
ally rescued  Samara.  It  was  the  greatest 
action  in  his  life,  the  brightest  flower  in 
his  wreath,  a  deed  for  which,  if  for  noth- 
ing else,  he  deserves  a  monument  from 
posterity.  Honestly  speaking,  all  his  sub- 
sequent activity  has  only  diminished  his 
claims  on  postf^^ity,  for  his  attitude  toward 
the  sufferers  this  year  has  been  in  the  last 
'degree  unsympathiziog,  even  hypocritical. 
I  must  admit,  however,  that  latterly  Count 
Tolstoi  has  altered  his  tactics,  and,  influ- 
enced by  popular  opinion,  has  turned  his 
face  in  the  right  direction. 

M.  Saraarin  is  alsb  an  extensive  land- 
owner in  the  Government  of  Samara.  I 
am  told  that  M.  Samarin  furnished  his  late 
serfs  in  the  three  villages  belonging  to 
him  with  grain  from  his  own  stores,  and 
had  written  a  remarkable  article  on  the 
distress  for  the  Moscow  Vedomosti,  Tol- 
stoi, however,  instead  of  giving  bread, 
offeied  the  peasants  his — love  ;  hardly  the 


thing  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  empty 
stomach. 

Not  long  ago  the  Samara  district  assizes 
received  from  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  a  peti- 
tion for  authority  to  take  possession  of  a 
certain  estate.  The  Court  was  undecid- 
ed, and  wanted  to  make  the  following  re- 
mark on  the  petition  :  **  On  the  ground  of 
the  evangelical  principles  of  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi,  the  Court  cannot  acknowledge 
him  owner  of  the  property,''  so  fully  are 
people  now  convinced  that  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoi s  precepts  and  practice  are  two  entire- 
ly different  things.  Ho  is  hypocritical. 
Ho  has  hundreds  of  thousands  in  different 
banks  ;  and  yet,  not  very  long  ago,  he 
recommended  a  young  lady  who  asked 
him  what  she  should  do  with  her  money, 
to**  bum  it." 

There  was  no  occasion  for  a  **  discov- 
ery" of  the  famine  this  year  ;  it  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  breaking  through 
an  open  door.  The  Governors  themselves, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Governor  of 
Samara,  raised  the  alarm  ;  and  some  of 
the  Governors,  as  for  instance  Kossich, 
Governor  of  Saratoff,  are  also  connected 
with  some  journal.  (The  reactionary 
press  of  St.  Petersburg  is  consequently 
not  very  amiably  disposed  toward  !Kossich 
and  others.)  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  could  in 
the  first  place  have  given  his  own  peasants 
some  assistance  ;  and  secondly,  his  reputa- 
tion and  high  social  standing  would  have 
brought  him  many  adherents,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  would  have  been  res- 
cued from  starvation.  It  would  appear  as 
if  the  sewing  of  boots  were  better  calcu- 
lated to  make  converts  and  acquire  follow- 
ers than  the  taking  out  of  a  few  thousands 
from  the  bank  and  feeding  the  btarving. 

If  a  first-class  writer  shows  such  callous 
indifference  toward  the  suffering  popula- 
tion, it  is,  of  course,  vain  to  expect  greater 
consideration  from  the  Government,  A 
famine  is  a  time  of  war,  and,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  all  are  compelled  to  activity 
and  bound  to  give  their  aid.  But  in  time 
of  peace — that  is  to  say,  when  the  harvests 
are  fair  and  there  is  neither  drought  nor 
starvation — the  relations  toward  the  peas- 
antry are  quite  different. 

Semi-barbarous,  uncultured  the  Russian 
peasants  may  be  ;  but  they  are  mild  sav- 
ages, harmless,  simple-minded  creatures, 
with  no  worldly  wisdom,  or  power  of  self- 
protection.  It  is  diflficult  to  imagine  them 
rioting,  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  them 
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doing  80  withont  a  very  powerful  caose, 
without  their  being  absolntely  driven  to  it 
at  the  point  of  the  knife,  their  rights  oat- 
raged,  their  property  robbed,  and  their 
very  means  of  subsistence  denied  them. 
It  is  true  they  cannot  always  rise  to  the 
sublimity  of  our  cabinet-born  ideas,  our 
subtle,  metaphysical  reasoning  and  deduc- 
tions. The  intelligeniia  and  the  peasantry 
are  at  cross  purposes,  and  the  rare  in- 
stances of  insubordination  and  riot  are  the 
outcome  of  misunderstandings. 

It  is  sure  to  happen  that  whenever  there 
is  a  call  for  trampling  on  the  muzhik^ 
thousands  of  individuals  and  dosens  of 
corporations  are  there  to  do  it ;  but  when 
the  object  is  to  aid  him,  all  disappear  ;  it 
is  nobody's  business.  The  provincial  offi- 
cials are  all  red-tapist ;  the  letter  of  the 
law  is  dearer  to  them  than  anything  else. 
Do  the  muzhiks  of  one  vilhige  threatened 
with  the  cattle  plague  show  a  disinclina- 
tion to  part  with  their  last  cow  or  ox  in 
order  that  it  may  be  killed  by  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  a  riot  is  imminent.  The 
Governor,  accompanied  by  a  regiment  of 
aoldiera,  starts  for  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
turbance. There  is  a  journey  of  some 
200  or  300  versts  to  go  before  the  army 
with  the  Governor  at  its  head  arrives  at 
the  quarters  of  the  enemy.  All  who  have 
had  time  to  mn  have  done  so.  The  few 
who  are  left  drop  on  their  knees  and  pa- 
tiently await  their  fate.  The  affair  takes 
the  form  of  a  comedy.  The  victorious 
army  and  the  Governor  retire ;  but  the 
devastation  caused  by  them  is  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of.  All  along  their  line  of  march, 
and  at  the  rebellious  villages,  the  soldiers 
have  required  food.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  villagers  can  hardly  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  They  combine  to 
mortgage  their  land  to  kulaks  and  usurers 
at  a  heavy  percentage,  and  are  of  course 
soon  on  their  creditors'  books  as  ''  bad 
debtors." 

Many  years  are  necessary  to  enable  a 
village  to  weather  the  difficulties  it  is 
plunged  into  by  an  inroad  of  this  nature. 
The  soldiers  are  disorderly  and  the  officers 
indifferent.  During  their  stay  a  large 
quantity  of  champagne  is  drunk,  and  the 
victors  are  toasted.  In  this  way  many  vil- 
lages are  annually  brought  to  ruin.  Is 
there  any  room  for  wonder,  then,  that  a 
bad  harvest  is  sufficient  to  bring  in  its 
train  absolute  starvation  to  such  vilUges  ? 
The  village  is  impoverished  before  the  cli- 


max comes  !  The  administration  that  is 
capable  of  acting  with  such  abandon  and 
recklessness  is  naturally  indifferent  to  the 
condition  or  the  interests  of  the  populace. 
They  can  certainly  not  be  accused  of  the 
same  indifference  to  their  own  interests. 
Their  subordinates  have  strict  injunctions 
to  apply  all  possible  energy  to  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  and  rates,  even  if  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  sell  the  peiasants'  cattle  in  order  to 
raise  the  amounts  due.  And  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  otherwise  ;  for  those 
who  have  been  particularly  successful  in 
collecting  the  rates  are  rewarded,  the 
others  being  thus  made  to  understand  that 
they  have  neglected  their  duties.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  every  one  is  ready  to 
get  out  of  his  skin  in  the  interests  of  his 
employers,  and  so  earn  their  gratitude  and 
reward,  even  if  the  reward  is  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  complete  ruin  to  the  peasantry. 
Bad  harvests  and  famines  in  Russia  are 
the  unavoidable  results  of  the  relations  of 
the  rulers  to  the  ruled. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  counter- 
poise to  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment existed  in. the  Zemstvo  during  the 
first  period  of  its  existence.  Members  of 
the  Zemstvos  of  1860-70  were  selected 
from  the  most  humane  and  conscientious 
representatives  of  society.  They  were  anx- 
ious and  willing  to  accept  the  posts  ;  and 
they  were  willingly  elected.  They  tried 
to  give  tone  and  purpose  to  their  offices, 
and  were  warm  defenders  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Governor  of  Samara  during  the 
Turkish  war  was  a  certain  Bilbassoff.  Ue 
u»ed  to  say  :  "  The  Zemstvo  is  an  institu- 
tion of  the  supreme  powers  whose  repre- 
sentative I  am.  I  therefore  hold  it  to  be 
ray  duty  in  every  way  to  support  the 
Zemstvo."  But  administrators  of  this 
way  of  thinking  were  apparently  unsuited 
for  their  office,  and  did  not  understand 
their  duties.  Bilbassoff  was  therefore 
soon  removed  from  office. 

The  Zemstvo  was  quietly,  but  surely 
and  systematically  undermined.  The 
sphere  of  its  activity  was  slowly  but  sure- 
ly and  systematically  restiicted.  Now 
this  one  was  unsuited  ;  now  that  one 
could  not  be  admitted  ;  and  gradually  the 
best  people  left  it,  and  their  places  were 
taken  by  men  who  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  occupation  elsewhere — untalented 
mediocrities,  men  without  convictions, 
ideas,   or  piinciples^  possessing  not  the 
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slightest  interest  in  the  people,  half-pay 
generals  in  civil  rank.  The  Zerastvo  de- 
generated, lost  its  significaDce  ;  and  men 
of  a  good  tjpe  ceased  to  attempt  to  enter 
it  At  present  the  individaals  dgaring  in 
the  Zenistvo  are  sneh  that  they  must  be 
named  before  an  idea  can  be  obtained  of 
what  may  be  expected  of  them. 

Of  this  type  were,  for  instance,  the  late 
Governor  of  Sophia,  Alabin,  whose  mania 
was  for  outward  splendor  and  discipline  ; 
and  the  famous  advocate  Yastchenko. 
Every  one  complains  of  the  coarse  treat- 
ment to  which  M.  Alabin  subjected  the 
Zemstvo  ratepayers  surprised  by  the  bad 
harvest.  And  moreover  he  was  utterly  un- 
acquainted either  with  village  or  Zemstvo 
economy.  lie  was  for  six  years  prefect 
of  the  town  ;  and  during  his  administra- 
tion the  town  was  enriched  by  a  multitude 
of  unnecessary  trifles — the  more  impor* 
tant  requirements  being  left  without  any 
attention.  The  townspeople  were  more 
than  delighted  when  they  were  finally  lib- 
erated from  his  dictatorship,  and  from  the 
aimless  unproductive  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic moneys  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  The 
Zemstvo,  to  spite  the  town,  took  him 
up.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
Government  of  Samara  was  threatened 
with  famine,  M.  Alabin,  on  his  own  au- 
thority, instructed  Yastchenko  to  purchase 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pads  of 
grain.  Samara  was  naturally  horrified. 
A  hurriedly  summoned  assembly  of  the 
Zemstvo  condemned  M.  Alabin^s  step,  and 
scenes  of  the  greatest  excitement  took 
place.  The  members  stated  that  they  had 
hilheito  known  M.  Yastchenko  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  quite  different  professions,  cer- 
tainly not  as  a  reliable  connoisseur  of 
grain  produce.  In  view  of  all  this  the 
Zemstvo,  ignoring  the  Uprava^  chose  four 
members  to  form  a  committee,  to  which 
were  entrusted  the  duties  of  assisting  and 
superintending  the  actions  of  M.  Alabin. 
M.  Yastchenko  had,  however,  had  time 
to  purchase  several  hundred  thousand  pods 
of  a  species  of  grain  of  an  utterly  worth- 
less quality.  To  what  extent  they  had  all 
lost  their  heads  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing amazing  fact.  The  last  to  confess  to 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  therefore  the 
last  to  entrust  its  representatives  with  the 
duty  of  purchasing  tne  grain  required,  the 
Samara  Zemstvo  has  for  three  months 
been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  grain  it 
has    bought.     It  is   said    that    the   last 


wagon-loads  of  grain  for  the  Zemstvo  will 
arrive  in  September,  1892.  In  the  mean- 
time, during  the  whole  of  autumn  and 
part  of  the  winter  fifty  to  seventy-five 
wagon-loads  of  grain  were  daily  forwarded 
from  the  starving  province  to  Riga  and 
other  places. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  similar  state  of 
confusion  is  possible  in  any  other  country. 
The  reason,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  present  Governor  of  Samara  (Sver- 
beyeff)  is  a  humane  and  benevolent  man 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  he 
was  scared  and  bewildered.  In  July  last 
the  wife  of  the  Vice-Governor,  Madame  E. 
Brianchaninoff,  and  president  of  the  so- 
ciety for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  having  at 
her  disposal  a  considerable  sum  of  public 
money,  addressed  a  request  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  permission  to  open  a  bakehouse, 
in  order  to  distribute  bread  to  the  starv- 
ing. The  Governor's  reply  was  a  polite 
refusal.  He  was  once  more  addressed  ; 
but  several  unforeseen  circumstances  then 
intervened — such,  for  instance,  as  the  fly- 
ing visit  paid  by  the  Prince  Imperial  to 
Samara — and  the  affair  was  delayed,  post- 
poned, and  inteirupted,  till  at  last,  when 
ptrmission  was  happily  obtained,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  town  could  afford  no 
fitting  accommodation  for  the  new  bake- 
house and  free  dining-place  !  A  house 
had  to  bo  erected  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  was  onlv  on  October  23,  last 
year,  that  the  free  dining-housc  was  hap- 
pily opened  to  the  people,  thanks  to  the 
indomitable  pluck  and  energy  of  Madame 
Brianchaninoff  and  another  woithy  lady 
philanthropist,  Madame  Y.  A.  Eourlina, 
who  during  the  famine  of  1881  passed 
through  a  good  school  in  the  matter  of 
relieving  the  starving. 

Altogether  our  national  pride  has  re- 
ceived several  very  palpable  blows.  Thus, 
as  soon  as  it  was  at  all  certain  that  the 
people  were  likely  to  starve,  two  Germans 
m  the  government  opened  free  dining- 
rooms  at  their  own  individual  cost  and  on 
their  own  premises.  One  of  these,  M. 
Konitzer,  has  given  dinners  every  day  to 
fifty  individuals  since  the  beginning  cf 
September ;  while  the  other,  M.  von 
Wakano,  has  provided  food  for  one  hun- 
dred peasants  every  day  since  October. 
Yet  the  millionaire,  Arjanoff,  has  till  the 
present  day  not  contributed  a  kopeek. 
The  ladies  have  done  their  duty  ;  and  the 
men,  to  do  them  justice,  are  quite  ready 
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and  wiliiog  to  do  their  share  of  philan- 
thropic work  ;  but  they  are  so  bewildered, 
80  timorous  of  takiog  the  initiative,  that 
practically  they  do  nothing.  It  is  matter 
tor  surprise  that  provincial  society  is  not 
more  degraded  than  it  is  ;  that  it  contents 
itself  with  card-playing  and  scandal-mon- 
gering,  and  does  not  drift  into  some  spe- 
cies of  licentiousness.  It  has  degenerated 
perceptibly  during  the  last  few  years  ;  it 
reads  nothing,  ignores  science,  and  inter- 
ests itself  in  cothing.  It  must  degenerate 
further  if  existing  conditions  continue. 
Bepoits  of  an  unsavory  kind  are  generally 
stined  in  the  cities ;  in  the  provinc'al 
towns  everything  is  on  the  open  ;  except 
from  official  sources  not  a  single  item  of 
really  satisfactory  news  Ls  heard  of  the 
operations  of  the  new  institution,  that  of 
Zemsky  chiefs.  On  the  contrary  quite 
disinterested  individuals,  some  of  whom 
in  fact  are  devoted  to  the  new  regime, 
arriving  from  their  estates  and  country 
farm9,  report  at  headquarters  that  such  a 
one  does  nothing  but  drink  and  misbehave 
himself,  while  another  is  ignorant,  pugna- 
cions.  or  an  idiot.  Here  is  an  assembly 
of  the  Zemsky  chiefs  at  Bagaroslan,  in 
the  Government  of  Samara.  Fifteen  in- 
dividuals enter  the  hall  in  full  uniform  and 
chain  of  office  ;  they  take  their  seats  and 
majestically  decide  nine  trumpery  cases. 
At  this  rate  the  new  institution  becomes 
terribly  expensive.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  higher  courts  ;  the  judges  come 
from  Saratoff  to  Samara  for  the  assizes, 
and  after  living  in  the  town  several  days, 
during  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
class  representatives,  they  investigate  sev- 
eral barren,  unimportant  cases,  retire 
''  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  material." 


But  the  public  does  not  entirely  ignore 
these  purposeless  and  expensive  migrations. 
It  is  plain  that  all  these  new  Cabinet* bom 
reactionary  measures,  which  have  been 
elaborated  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  are,  in  the  first  place,  exceedingly 
expensive  to  the  Crown,  and  paiticularly 
to  the  impoverished  peasantry,  to  whom 
the  Zemsky  chiefs  are  much  more  foreign 
than  were  the  circuit  judges  and  their  sub- 
ordinate officials.  The  present  Zemsky 
chiefs  and  the  peasantry  are  divided  by  a 
gulf  of  red-tapeiitm. 

Another  trifling  obaervation.  How 
often  we  have  boasted  that  the  Germans 
at  home  are  crowding  each  other  to  death, 
while  in  Russia  they  get  too  fat  to  do  any- 
thing. Of  course,  no  one  will  reproach 
the  Germans  with  laziness  or  drunkenness, 
etc.  But  here  we  had  a  few  thousands  of 
them  settled  throughout  the  Volga  dis- 
tticts  and  flourishing  exceedingly.  While 
they  were  permitted  to  go  their  own  way, 
they  were  famous  for  their  affluence  ;  no 
sooner  were  they  brought  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  their  neighbors,  the  Rus- 
sians, than  they  were  reduced  to  the  same 
poverty  and  indigence.  At  present  they 
are  leaving  the  Volga  as  fast  as  they  can 

go. 

Alas  !  as  we  have  sown  so  must  we 
reap  I  Russia  will  never  return  to  its  old 
social  rigime^  it  will  never  see  prosperity 
again,  unless  the  intelligentia  once  more 
turns  its  attention  to  its  own  internal 
affairs,  its  daily  requirements  ;  unless  it  is 
once  more  independent,  and  throws  off 
the  false,  heartless,  and  indifferent  guard- 
ianship of  the  bureaucracy. 

Dixif  et  animam  levavi  ! — Contemporary 
Review. 
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On  Derby  Sunday,  as  the  weather  hap- 
pened to  be  pleasant,  the  crush  in  the 
Row  after  Morning  Service  was  very  se- 
vere. Indeed,  the  throng  was  so  great 
that  its  progress,  which  at  the  best  was 
never  more  than  a  snaiPs-pace  movement^ 
sometimes  ceased  altogether.  Most  of  the 
people,  when  they  spoke  at  all,  spoke,  in- 
stinctively, in  low  tones,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed,  and  hoped  that  nobody  would 


see  them  ;  which,  since  every  one  of  them 
was  there  merely  to  see  and  be  seen,  was 
curious.  Still  there  really  are  women  of 
such  confirmed  haul  ton  that  they  have  en- 
tirely lost  the  bashful  sense  of  the  incon- 
gruous which  afflicts  young  people  in  the 
Church  Parades  of  their  first  season.  They 
have  long  ago  forgotten  to  see  anything 
odd  in  seeking  exercise  and  fresh  air  in  a 
mob  so  dense  that  it  can  scarcely  move, 
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and  even  when  the  crowd  is  lA  a  dead  halt 
they  continue  to  laugh  and  chatter  as 
though  there  were  nothing  to  be  adhamed 
of. 

It  thus  happened  that  Mr.  George  Hert- 
ford, who  was  walking  alone,  and  wonder- 
ing why  he  was  walking  at  all,  suddenly 
became  conscious  that  his  name  had  been 
spoken  by  somebody  close  behind  him. 
Immediately  afterward,  as  if  answering 
some  remark,  a  lady,  whose  voice  he  in- 
stantly recognized,  spoko  words  which 
made  him  tingle. 

*  **  Yes  :  it  will  do  him  good.  Do  you 
know  ? — I  really  believe  that  (he  has  never 
got  over  that  silly  affair  of  last  season — 
the  lackadaisical  booby  that  he  is  !  Yet 
the  girl,  they  say,  was  nice,  and  really  at- 
tached to  him.     Poor  things.** 

The  lady  moved  on,  with  the  ma&s,  for 
a  few  slow,  contemplative  paces. 

•*  But,**  she  resumed,  **  what  do  young 
people  know  about  love  ?  Theirs  is  noth- 
ing to  the  passion  of  which  middle-age  is 
capable.'*  She  spoke  briskly,  yet  reflec- 
tively, as  if  musing  on  some  happiness  of 
her  own  which  was  not  complete. 

'*  Ah  !'*  said  her  companion,  a  spright- 
ly old  gentleman  with  subdued  gallantry, 
and  a  look  as  of  seventy  years  of  senti- 
ment unappeased,  'Mt  is  indeed  so.  Dear 
Lady  Chesterton,  if  only  I  had  the  good 
fortune — *' 

Lady  Chesterton,  a  pretty  little  woman 
in  slight  mourning,  turned  upon  the  old 
gentleman  a  look  of  quizzical  amusement. 
His  languishing  sentence  was  cut  short ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  much.  He 
drew  his  little  person  up,  expanded  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  relieved.  He  had 
been  making  love  all  his  life,  and  he  found 
more  pleasure  in  the  pastime  of  proposing 
to  all  the  women  he  met  than  he  could 
imagine  possible  in  the  result  of  beii^  ac- 
cepted by  any  one  of  them. 

**  Of  course,*'  said  the  Countess,  not  in 
answer  to  his  speech,  which  needed  no  an- 
swer, but  merely  continuing  her  soliloouy 
in  the  direction  which  his  sighing  sylla- 
bles had  given  it, — *^  of  course,  I  was 
speaking  merely  from  the  woman's  point 
of  f  iew.  A  middle-aged  -women  like  me 
may  have  an  Indian  summer  of  romance  ; 
but  it  is  only  with  young  men  she  can 
enjoy  it.'* 

The  little  gentleman  placed  his  hand 
upon  bis  heart,  and  bowed  with  an  air  of 
deferent  sadness. 


"To  my  mind,'*  the  lady  continued, 
"  there's  nothing  more  honible  than  an 
old  beau — unless,  indeed,  'tis  an  old  poet. 
Poetry  does  sometimes  survive  the  pass- 
ing of  many  winters  ;  but  it  is  a  safe  rule 
about  men  that  none  of  them  is  satisfactory 
as  a  lover  or  as  a  poet  when  the  period  of 
youth  is  passed." 

'*  You  are  cruel,"  said  her  companion, 
with  a  dapper  smile  which  belied  his  sighs. 

"  Am  I,  Sir  John  ?  Then  we'll  change 
the  subject.  Where  were  we  ?  Ah  ! 
George  Hertford.  I  always  liked  George, 
and  now 'I'm  quite  in  love  with  him.  He 
is  decidedly  tne  most  deplorable  of  my 
nephews.     But  he  is  so  in  a  genuinely  de- 

Elorable,  uninteresting,  way.    Mrhy  didn't 
e  run  off  with  the  girl  ?" 

Lady  Chesterton,  with  her  eyebrows 
arched  into  a  pretty  frown,  paused  as  if 
for  a  reply  ;  and  Sir  John  innocently  re- 
marked that,  as  Hertford  was  a  frivolous 
young  man  of  fashion  and  a  Tory,  the 
girl's  father,  who  was  rich.  Radical,  and 
religious,  was  against  the  match,  and  had 
latterly  almost  refused  George  admittance 
to  the  house. 

''As  if  that  were  any  reason  !"  Lady 
Chesterton  exclaimed.  *'  What  a  poor 
lot  men  have  become  !  Disappointed  in 
love,  they  take  to  moping  and  the  Honse 
of  Commons.  In  my  young  day,  if  they 
couldn't  arrange  elopements,  they  went  to 
the  bad  for  a  time,  or  at  least  shot  them* 
selves,  like  gentlemen. — But  here's  George 
hinrself." 

In  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  crowd,  Hert- 
ford had  skilfully  turned  ;  and  when  the 
slow  march  began  again  Lady  Chestciton 
caught  sight  of  him  moving  as  if  from  the 
opposite  direction. 

"  Ah,  George  1"  she  said,  gayly,  "  glad 
to  see  you.  Sir  John  Westlakc  and  I 
were  just  this  moment  speaking^about  you. 
I've  been  explaining  how  you're  turning 
over  a  new  leaf,  at  last,  and  going  to  do 
some  good,  seeing  that  you  lack  the  com- 
mon manliness*  to  employ  your  time  in 
wickedness.  Now,  is  it  all  settled  ?  Have 
you  fixed  on  a  constituency  ?" 

**  Yes."  said  Hertford.  "  At  least,  the 
Central  Office  has." 

"  And  where  is  it  ?" 

''  I  haven't  quite  found  out  yet.  It  is 
called  West  Drum,  and  is  somewhere  in 
Scotland," 

**  Ah  !  of  course.  A  hopeless  seat,  I 
suppose  ?" 
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"  Qnite  hopeleas,"  Hertford  replied. 
"  No  seat  which  it  is  possible  to  wio  conld 
be  unprovided  with  a  candidHte  so  near 
the  Election  time  as  this." 

*'0f  coarse  not,"  said  the  Countess, 
reflectively.  "  West  Drum,  I  fancy,  will 
be  a  place  where  the  Party  is  glad  to  get 
a  candidate  of  any  kind." 

*'  You're  not  complimentary,  aunt,"  the 
young  man  remarked. 

•*  Complimentary,  indeed  1"  the  lady 
exclaimed.  **  What  do  you  want  with 
compliments  ?  George  Hertford,  I'm 
quite  ashamed  of  you.  Compliments  ! 
Haven't  you  realized  that  compliments 
are  notes  of  the  commonplace,  and  that 
within  the  commonplace  there  is  now  no 
happiness  for  tho  spirit — not  to  speak  of 
the  soul  V ' 

Hertford  confessed  that  the  question 
had  not  occurred  to  him.  That,  as  he 
had  expected,  set  Lady  Chesterton  off  on 
a  disquisition  on  the  lack  of  perception  by 
which  he  had  always  broken  her  heart. 

**  Well,  then,"  she  said,  with  an  absent 
look  in  her  soft  round  eyes,  '^  let  me  tell 
yon  why  you  are  such  a  poor,  spiritless, 
unhappy  creature." 

The  nephew  was  not  distinctly  conscious 
of  deserving  the  epithets  ;  hut  he  knew 
better  than  to  say  so.  He  knew  that  if 
he  said  he  wasn't  poor,  spiritless,  and  un-> 
happy,  his  aunt  would  remark  that  he 
ought  to  be,  and  go  on  with  her  discourse 
unchecked. 

*'  Look  at  these  young  pien  around  yon. 
In  outer  appearance,  they're  all  exactly 
like  you — sinning  boots,  frock-coats,  stays, 
aud  devout  lool» ; — y6t  you're  the  only 
wretch  among  them.  I  know  them  all. 
Not  one  of  them  but  yourself  would  speak 
to  me  seriously.  You've  principles,  or  at 
least  a  dolcfulness  which  you  take  to  be 
principles  in  solution,  and  are  always  out- 
of-sorts  ;  they  have  none,  and  there's  not 
a  dull  moment  in  their  lives.  There's  no 
greater  fallacy  than  the  old  theory  of  the 
religious  philosophers  that  a  human  being 
is  bound  to  be  miserable  when  his  conduct 
has  ceased  to  have  any  sanction  outside  his 
own  instincts."  By  way  of  emphasizing 
her  remarks.  Lady  Chesterton  shook  a 
dainty  Prayer  Book  in  her  nephew's  face. 

Sir  John  remarked  that  he  was  shocked. 
Had  her  ladyship  read  the  article  on  So^ 
cicty  which  Lady  July  had  written  in  an 
American  magazine  ?  The  argninents  in 
that  essay  had  struck  him  as  very  true. 


He  agreed  with  Lady  July  that  English 
society  was  going  to  the  dogs. 

**  Do  you  really  ?"  said  the  Countess, 
scornfully.  "  And  what  would  you  do  to 
prevent  it  ?     What  would  you  have  ?" 

Sir  John  saw  the  difficulties  of  the  prob- 
lem ;  but  surely  Lady  Chesterton  would 
agree  with  Lad}  July  that  society  was  in 
arbad  way. 

"  I  will  agree  with  nothing  of  the  sort," 
said  Lady  Chesterton.  "  Dear  Lady  July  ! 
I  like  her  very  much  ;  but  as  a  social  phi- 
losopher she  has  the  narrowness  of  youth- 
ful zeal.  She  thinks  all  problems  are  to 
be  solved  by  moral  earnestness." 

^*  Well,  ain't  some  of  them  to  bo  solved 
that  way  ?"  said  Sir  John. 

**  Not  one  of  them.  Take  this  question 
of  society  having  become  a  rabble — a  vul- 
gar and  not  too  moral  rabble — through  the 
admission  of  the nouveaux  riches.  What's 
the  use  of  worrying  about  it  ?  Society 
was  never  too  moral :  so  there's  nothing 
new  on  that  point.  And  it's  not  by  the 
machinations  of  any  man  or  woman  false 
to  their  order  that  society  has  been  so 
much  enlarged :  that  has  come  about 
through  natural  causes  against  which  so- 
ciety could  not  possibly  protect  itself.  So- 
ciety could  not  prevent  wealth  from  be- 
coming a  power,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  have  prevented  it  if  it  had 
been  able  to.  A  man  or  a  woman  natu- 
rally fit  to  move  in  society  is  not  tarnished 
by  being  rich  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hardy  says, 
the  world  is  so  aged  now  that  there  are 
very  few  indeed  in  whoso  veins  there  is  no 
blue  blood.  I'm  an  old  Whig  myself  ; 
but  we  must  try  not  to  be  silly." 

Sir  John  was  sure  that  Lady  Chesterton 
could  not  be  silly  if  she  tried  ;  but  if  the 
preciousness  of  society  was  to  be  lost  by 
its  becoming  large,  and  its  manners  were 
to  degenerate  by  its  becoming  rich,  would 
not  she  go  with  Lady  July  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  they  should  try  to  preserve  its 
principles — its  religious  principles,  if  he 
might  say  so  ? 

Sir  John  looked  pleased  with  himself 
after  he  had  delivered  that  speech.  There 
was  no  allusion  to  religion  in  Lady  July's 
article  ;  but  long  experience  had  taught 
him  that  concern  about  spiritual  affairs 
impressed  and  softened  women,  and  was 
often  a  great  aid  to  flirtation. 

Lady  Chesterton,  however,  who  was 
original  in  all  things,  was  not  at  all  im- 
pressed. 
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**  I'm  very  happy  in  society  as  it  is," 
she  said.  **  Whatever  is,  in  right.  Re- 
ligion may  be  quite  true.  And  I,  at  least, 
should  be  the  last  to  deseit  it ;  for  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
joys  of  the  age — the  thing  which  gives 
these  their  piquancy,  their  value.  All 
our  dearest  delights  are  delightful  simply 
because  Ihey  are  slightly  improper.  What> 
for  example,  would  be  the  use  of  my 
being  a  Soul  if  in  playing  at  indulging  the 
^agan  instincts  I  did  not,  like  all  the  other 
Souls,  know  that  Paganism  is  wicked  ? 
If  there  were  no  eternal  verity  making 
some  things  good  in  themselves  and  some 
things  bad,  all  joys  would  lose  their  savor, 
and  the  Souls,  in  their  ethical  abandon- 
ment, would  be  as  dull  as  the  We^leyans 
in  their  theological  tenacity.  The  aboli- 
tion of  sin — ain  as  a  principle — is  the  only 
event  which  could  possibly  make  life  not 
worth  enduring." 

Hertford  remarked  that  Lady  Chester- 
ton spoke  in  epigrams,  which  were  often 
more  confusing  than  parables. 

'^The  most  curious  thing  about  epi- 
grams," she  rejoined,  **  is  that  they  are 
sometimes  true.  Parables  never  are,  for 
nobody  understands  thenu  But  I  want  to 
say  my   say  neither  in  epigrams  nor  in 

f^arables.     And  what  I  want  to  say  is  that 
ife  should  resemble  neither  an  epigram 
nor  a  parable,  but  a  paradox." 

Hertford  was  aware  that  his  aunt  had 
never  the  slightest  difficulty  in  performing 
a  charming  conversation  quite  unaided  ; 
but  he  felt  there  would  be  no  harm  in  risk- 
ing the  observation  that  paradox — he  had 
heard  the  saying  before,  and  it  had  struck 
him — was  the  only  perfect  form  of  truth. 
To  his  pleased  astonishment,  her  lady- 
ship agreed  with  him. 

**  It  is,"  said  Lady  Chesterton,  **the 
only  frame-work  of  words  in  which  truth, 
if  there  is  any  within  it  all,  is  present  un- 
alloyed. Now,  what  is  life,  which,  I  have 
said,  should  resemble  a  paradox  ?  Life, 
for  us  at  least,  is  society.  There's  no 
snobbishness  in  saying  so.  We  know  no 
other  life,  and  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  that  we  feel  any  other.  Well, 
then,  society — all  of  it.  Whig  and  Tory 
alike— has  one  constant  purpose  ;  only 
one  ;  and  that  purpose,  which  strings  out 
of  the  universal  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, is  to  continue  living.  Wo  must  not 
be  abolished." 

**  I  fear  we  may,  though,"  said    Sir 


John.  '*  I  mean  we  old  stagers.  Society 
cannot  go  on  without  money,  and  if  rents 
continue  to  go  down  weMl  all  be  bankrupt. 
Only  this  year — " 

It  was  so  obvious  to  Lady  Chesterton 
that  Sir  John  had  not  been  following  her 
very  intelligently. 

'*  But,  in  order  not  to  be  abolished,  so- 
ciety," she  said,  not  heeding  the  inter- 
ruption, **  has  certain  obligations  which 
are  not  usually  realized-— obligations  which 
I  must  impress  upon  you,  George,  now 
that  you  are  taking  to  statesmanship.  It 
must  maintain  religion  and  religious  estab- 
lishments ;  for  otherwise,  as  I  have  shown 
you,  there  would  be  no  piquancy  in  its 
pet  wickednesses.  And  it  must  be 
wicked  ;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  have  no 
need  of  religion." 

**  Must  we  really  be  wicked  ?"  said  Sir 
John,  apprehensively. 

**  Young  men  must — my  nephew,  for 
example," — her  ladyship  replied  sweetly. 
**  You  see,  young  men  must  attune  them- 
selves to  the  spirit  of  the  age — there  is 
always  a  spirit  of  the  age,  although  the 
phrase  docs  have  a  commonplace  sound — 
or  they're  a  discord,  a  worry  to  them- 
selves and  to  everybody  else.  In  an  age 
of  renaissance  they  must  be  renaissant ; 
in  an  ago  of  decadence,  decadent.  George 
here  is  unhappy  because  he  is  so  shocking- 
ly orthodox  in  his  conduct  and  ways  of 
thinking.  Ho  doesn't  see  that,  although 
it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  be  strictly  Con- 
servative in  politics,  it  is,  at  this  moment, 
equally  its  duty — a  fundamental  necessity 
of  its  life — to  be  Liberal,  even  Separatist, 
in  spirit  and  in  mind,  and  in  much  of  its 
private  conduct.  It  must  be  frivolous, 
cynical,  an  apparent  repudiation  of  all  the 
virtues  which  make  the  masses  solemn  and 
severe." 

**  Otherwise,"  said  Hertford,  with  a 
flash  of  sympathetic  inspiration,  ^'  the 
masses  would  nave  no  shocking  example 
to  keep  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
spiritual  and  moral  superiority  self-con- 
scious and  lusty." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Countess.  *'  But 
that  is  only  the  practical  reason  why 
society  must  be  decadent.  While  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  conserve  tho 
national  religion  and  the  national  character 
by  being  a  shocking  example  of  the  need 
of  them,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
Radical  in  spirit  in  order  to  be  braced  up 
to  that  public  duty." 
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**  A  paradox,  indeed  !"  Heilford  mur- 
mured. 

The  OoanteBs  went  on  unheeding. 

**  We  cannot  be  interested  in  the  masses 
unless  we  are  interested  in  ourselves,  and 
we  cannot  be  interested  in  ourselves  unless 
we  are  thoronghlj  unconventional.  In 
order  to  be  vitally  Conservative,  we  must 
be  extremely  Liberal  in  our  tastes  and  prin- 
ciples. The  Age  is  greater  than  any  of 
its  creatures  ;  all  the  creatures  must  share 
its  spirit,  each  in  his  own  way.  If  you 
have  a  turn  for  ethics,  like  Mr.  Mallock, 
you  must  write  a  novel  to  prove  that  tak- 
ing the  place  of  a  lady's  husband  may  in 
some  cases  be  conduct  more  exaltedly 
moral  than  any  saintliness  which  the  unit- 
ed efforts  of  all  the  Nonconformist  im- 
aginations could  conceive  ;  if,  like  Mr. 
Henley,  you  are  a  heathen  happening  upon 
occasion  to  defend  the  Church,  you  must 
say,  not  that  it  is  the  sole  fount  of  truth, 
but  that  it  brings  one  up  in  a  gentlemanly 
religion  ;  you  must  always  deride  the  com- 
monplace and  the  obvious.  Only  in  this 
spirit  can  you —  But,  dear  me,  here's  the 
Party  Manager  !" 

It  was  indeed  that  gentleman,  who  had 
entered  the  park  at  Prince's  Gate  and  was 
walking  toward  them.  The  Countess 
greeted  him  with  the  vivacious  cordiality 
which  makes  her  a  general  favorite,  and 
said  that  she  had  just  been  lecturing  her 
nephew  on  the  true  principles  of  Con- 
servatism. 

*'  But,"  she  said  slyly,  as  the  Manager 
passed  on, ''  keep  the  boy  in  hand.  Don't 
let  him  air  any  new-fangled  ideas.  Orig- 
inality is  the  only  thing  which  is  certain 
to  fail  in  politics." 

11. 

When  the  mind  is  occupied  with  an 
unusually  engrossing  prospect,  or  reminis- 
cence, the  movement  and  the  sounds 
around  one  become  a  rhythmical  accom- 
paniment to  one's  thonghts.  Thus,  to 
many  a  young  man  on  his  way  home,  in 
the  dawn  of  a  summer  morning,  from  a 
pleasant  dance,  the  clatter  of  a  cab  on  the 
muffling  pavement  of  wood  insensibly  sets 
itself  into  the  cadence  of  a  flattering  mel- 
ody. Indeed,  when  life  is  full  and  joy- 
ous, there  are  ballads  in  the  breezes,  lyrics 
in  the  songs  of  birds,  and  a  lullaby  in  the 
roar  of  streets.  When  fortune  is  at  issue 
with  us,  all  this  is  changed.  Then  too, 
sometimes,  the  sounds  of  nature  and  the 


bustle  of  civilization  are  transfigured  in 
our  reveries  ;  but  their  music  is  a  wail,  or 
a  mockery.  To  Hertford,  who  left  for 
the  north  on  the  subseouent  night,  the 
wheels  of  the  Flying  Scotchman  were 
chanting  an  ambiguous  lay.  Sometimes 
the  roll  of  them  was  raucous  and  asiiritat- 
ing  as  the  last  music-hall  song  ;  and  some- 
times it  was  as  soothing  as  a  nocturne  of 
Chopin.  At  times  the  young  man  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  dissonance  between 
himself  in  reality  and  himself  as  a  candi- 
date  for  Parliament.  As  candidate,  he 
was,  he  knew,  a  person  whom  people  at 
large  would  look  up  to.  He  would  be  re- 
garded as  having  some  superiority  to  peo- 
ple generally — some  ampler  knowledge, 
some  greater  calling,  some  special  apti- 
tude. His  name  and  his  opinions  would 
be  in  newspapers  from  day  to  day  ;  smil- 
ing men  would  crowd  around  him,  seek- 
ing the  honor  of  shaking  bands  with  him  ; 
he  would  be  a  man  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  a  man  entitled  to  con- 
sider himself  fortunate  and  to  feel  exalted. 
Outside  the  rdle  of  candidate,  or  rather  in- 
side it,  he  recognized  a  very  different  per- 
son. Who  was  he — disappointed,  spirit- 
less, humdrum — ^that  men  should  give  him 
even  a  passing  thought  ?  What  call  had 
he  to  public  life  ?  What  interest,  indeed, 
in  life  at  all  ? 

The  busy  wheels  caught  up  the  musings 
of  his  self  contempt  and  echoed  them  in 
rhythmic  mockery.  He  indeed,  they  as- 
sured him  with  a  tireless  emphasis,  while 
yet  Ihey  seemed  too  industiionsly  preoc- 
cupied to  mind  him,  was  a  man  with 
whom  the  world  had  no  concern.  Biit 
the  proverbial  changes  of  a  winter's  night 
are  not  more  various  than  the  moods  whith 
lazily  arise  in  the  introspection  of  tedii.ns 
hours  on  the  railway.  Sometimes,  in  th« 
exercise  of  its  wandering  fancy,  the  tr^v'- 
eller's  mind  found  itself  recalling  the  div 
Course  of  Lady  Chesterton  ;  and  then  tiie 
wheels  changed  th^ir  tune  into  one  cf 
lighter,  and  even  merry,  meaning.  H>  r 
ladyship's  prattle  had  interested  him  ;  hi  r 
bright  perversity  had  cajoled  him  into 
feeling  that  life,  after  all,  is  dull  or  enter- 
taining exactly  in  proportion  as  we  will 
that  it  should  be  either.  Why  shouldn't 
he  pull  himself  together  and  be  a  man 
ap:ain  ?  Was  not  his  melancholy  a  more 
selfish  joy  on  false  pretences,  '*  a  deep, 
enduring  satisfaction  in  the  depths  of  dis- 
content" ?  and  if  he  was  capable  of  hap- 
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lated.  *  When  be  was  informed  that  the 
harvest  had  failed,  and  that  the  population 
was  threatened  with  famine,  he  bridled 
up,  and  refnsed  to  listen  to  anything  so 
preposterous.  However,  the  failure  of 
the  harvest  prevented  his  making  very 
much  progress  in  his  operation  of  pulling 
up  the  Government.  From  the  first  day 
of  his  arrival  Elimoff  and  the  society  of 
Samara  could  not  pull  together.  A  totally 
disinterested  observer,  '^  watching  his 
superiors  fight,"  would  have  decided  at 
once  that  the  fault  lay  wholly  and  solely 
with  M.  KHmofE.  He  would  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  famine,  and  threatened  extreme 
measures  against  any  one  who  presumed 
to  talk  about  it  as  a  possible  contingency. 

Samara  was  threatened  with  inevitable 
ruin  and  an  unheard-of  mortality.  It  was 
saved  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  who  has  an 
estate  in  Samara.  The  Count,  happening 
to  visit  his  estate,  became  personally  con- 
vinced of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  and 
returning  to  Moscow,  published  an  elabo- 
rate acount  of  the  matter  in  the  Moscow 
Vidomosti,  an  account  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Government.  To  take  up  the 
cudgels  against  Tolstoi  and  the  all-power- 
ful Katkoff  was  more  than  KlimoS  dated 
do  ;  but  he  determined  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  Samara  for  the  failures  ho  had 
experienced.  Adopting  a  species  of  tac- 
tics very  common  among  the  [representa- 
tives of  the  Government,  he  stated  that  all 
this  was  **  inflated  by  the  Liberals.'^ 
However  that  may  be.  Count  Tolstoi  liter- 
ally rescued  Samara.  It  was  the  greatest 
action  in  his  life,  the  brightest  flower  in 
his  wreath,  a  deed  for  which,  if  for  noth- 
ing else,  he  deserves  a  monument  from 
posterity.  Honestly  speaking,  all  his  sub- 
sequent activity  has  only  diminished  his 
claims  on  posterity,  for  his  attitude  toward 
the  sufferers  this  year  has  been  in  the  last 
•degree  unsympathizing,  even  hypocritical. 
I  roust  admit,  however,  that  latterly  Count 
Tolstoi  has  altered  his  tactics,  and,  influ- 
enced  by  popular  opinion,  has  turned  his 
face  in  the  right  direction. 

M.  Samarin  is  alsb  an  extensive  land- 
owner in  the  Govemment  of  Samara.  I 
am  told  that  M.  Samarin  furnished  his  late 
serfs  in  the  three  villages  belonging  to 
him  with  grain  from  his  own  stores,  and 
had  written  a  remarkable  article  on  the 
distress  for  the  Moscow  Vidomosti,  Tol- 
stoi, however,  instead  of  giving  bread, 
offered  the  peasants  his — love  ;  hardly  the 


thing  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  empty 
stomach. 

Not  long  ago  the  Samara  district  assizes 
received  from  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  a  peti- 
tion for  authority  to  take  possession  of  a 
certain  estate.  The  Court  was  undecid- 
ed, and  wanted  to  make  the  following  re- 
mark on  the  petition  :  **  On  the  ground  of 
the  evangelical  principles  of  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi,  the  Court  cannot  acknowledge 
him  owner  of  the  property,"  so  fully  are 
people  now  convinced  that  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoi s  precepts  and  practice  are  two  entire- 
ly different  things.  Ho  is  hypocritical. 
He  has  hundreds  of  thousands  in  different 
banks  ;  and  yet,  not  very  long  ago,  he 
recommended  a  young  lady  who  asked 
him  what  she  should  do  witn  her  money, 
to*' burn  it." 

There  was  no  occasion  for  a  **  discov- 
ery" of  the  famine  this  year  ;  it  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  breaking  through 
an  open  door.  The  Governors  themselves, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Governor  of 
Samara,  raised  the  alarm  ;  and  some  of 
the  Governors,  as  for  instance  Eossich, 
Governor  of  Saratoff,  are  also  connected 
with  some  journal.  (The  reactionary 
press  of  St.  Petersburg  is  consequently 
not  very  amiably  disposed  toward  Kossich 
and  others.)  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  could  in 
the  first  place  have  given  his  own  peasants 
some  assistance  ;  and  secondly,  his  reputa- 
tion and  high  social  standing  would  have 
brought  him  many  adherents,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  would  have  been  res- 
cued from  starvation.  It  would  appear  as 
if  the  sewing  of  boots  were  better  calcu- 
lated to  make  converts  and  acquire  follow- 
ers than  the  taking  out  of  a  few  thousands 
from  the  bank  and  feeding  the  btarving. 

If  a  first-class  writer  shows  such  callous 
indifference  toward  the  suffering  popula- 
tion, it  is,  of  course,  vain  to  expect  greater 
consideration  from  the  Government.  A 
famine  is  a  time  of  war,  and,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  all  are  compelled  to  activity 
and  bound  to  give  their  aid.  But  in  time 
of  peace — that  is  to  say,  when  the  harvests 
are  fair  and  there  is  neither  drought  nor 
starvation — the  relations  toward  the  peas- 
antry are  quite  different. 

Semi-barbarous,  uncultured  the  Russian 
peasants  may  be  ;  but  they  are  mild  sav- 
ages, harmless,  simple-minded  creatures, 
with  no  worldly  wisdom,  or  power  of  self- 
protection.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  them 
rioting,  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  them 
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doing  80  withoat  a  very  powerful  caase, 
witiiout  their  being  absolately  driven  to  it 
at  the  point  of  the  knife,  their  rights  oat- 
raged,  their  property  robbed,  and  their 
very  means  of  sabsistence  denied  thena* 
It  is  true  they  cannot  always  rise  to  the 
sublimity  of  our  cabinet-born  ideas,  our 
subtle,  metaphysical  reasoning  and  deduc- 
tions. The  intelliffentia  and  the  peasantry 
are  at  cross  purposes,  and  the  rare  in- 
stances of  insubordination  and  riot  are  the 
outcome  of  misunderstandings. 

It  is  sure  to  happen  that  whenever  there 
is  a  call  for  trampling  on  the  muzhik^ 
thousands  of  individuals  and  dotens  of 
corporations  are  there  to  do  it ;  but  when 
the  object  is  to  aid  him,  all  disappear  ;  it 
is  nobody's  business.  The  pro?incial  offi- 
cials are  all  red-tapist ;  the  letter  of  the 
law  is  dearer  to  them  than  anything  else. 
Do  the  muzhiks  of  one  village  threatened 
with  the  cattle  plague  show  a  disinclina- 
tion to  part  with  their  last  cow  or  ox  in 
order  that  it  may  be  killed  by  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  a  riot  is  imminent.  The 
Governor,  accompanied  by  a  regiment  of 
soldiers,  starts  for  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
turbance. There  is  a  journey  of  some 
200  or  300  versts  to  go  before  the  army 
with  the  Governor  at  its  head  arrives  at 
the  quarters  of  the  enemy.  AH  who  have 
had  time  to  run  have  done  so.  The  few 
who  are  left  drop  on  their  knees  and  pa- 
tiently await  their  fate.  The  affair  takes 
the  form  of  a  comedy.  The  victorious 
army  and  the  Governor  retire  ;  but  the 
devastation  caused  by  them  is  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of.  AH  along  their  line  of  march, 
and  at  the  rebellious  villages,  the  soldiers 
have  required  food.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  villagers  can  hardly  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  They  combine  to 
mortgage  their  land  to  kulaks  and  usurers 
at  a  heavy  percentage,  and  are  of  coarse 
soon  on  their  creditors'  books  as  ''  bad 
debtors." 

Many  years  are  necessary  to  enable  a 
village  to  weather  the  difficulties  it  is 
plunged  into  by  an  inroad  of  this  nature. 
The  soldiers  are  disorderly  and  the  officers 
indifferent.  During  their  stay  a  large 
quantity  of  champagne  is  drunk,  and  the 
victors  are  toasted.  In  this  way  many  vil- 
lages are  annually  brought  to  ruin.  Is 
there  any  room  for  wonder,  then,  that  a 
bad  harvest  is  sufficient  to  bring  in  its 
train  absolute  starvation  to  such  villages ! 
The  village  is  impoverished  before  the  cli- 


max comes  !  The  administration  that  is 
capable  of  acting  with  such  abandon  and 
recklessness  is  naturally  indifferent  to  the 
condition  or  the  interests  of  the  populace. 
They  can  certainly  not  be  accused  of  the 
same  indifference  to  their  own  interesU. 
Their  subordinates  have  strict  injunctions 
to  apply  all  possible  energy  to  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  and  rates,  even  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sell  the  peasants'  cattle  in  order  to 
raise  the  amounts  due.  And  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  otherwise  ;  for  those 
who  have  been  paiticalarly  saccessfal  in 
collecting  the  rates  are  rewarded,  the 
others  being  thus  made  to  understand  that 
they  have  neglected  their  duties.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  every  one  is  ready  to 
get  out  of  his  skin  in  the  interests  of  his 
employers,  and  so  earn  their  gratitude  and 
reward,  even  if  the  reward  is  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  complete  ruin  to  the  peasantry. 
Bad  harvests  and  famines  in  Uussia  are 
the  unavoidable  results  of  the  relations  of 
the  rulers  to  the  ruled. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  counter- 
poise to  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment existed  in  the  Zemstvo  during  the 
first  period  of  its  existence.  Members  of 
the  Zemstvos  of  1860-70  were  selected 
from  the  most  humane  and  conscientious 
representatives  of  society.  They  were  anx- 
ious and  willing  to  accept  the  posts  ;  and 
they  were  willingly  elected.  They  tried 
to  give  tone  and  purpose  to  their  offices, 
and  were  warm  defenders  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Governor  of  Samara  during  the 
Turkish  war  was  a  certain  Bilbassoff.  He 
a»ed  to  say  :  "  The  Zemstvo  is  an  institu- 
tion of  the  supreme  powers  whose  repre- 
sentative I  am.  I  therefore  hold  it  to  be 
ray  duty  in  every  way  to  support  the 
Zemstvo."  But  administrators  of  this 
way  of  thinking  were  apparently  unsuited 
for  their  office,  and  did  not  understand 
their  duties.  Bilbassoff  was  therefore 
soon  removed  from  office. 

The  Zemstvo  was  quietly,  but  surely 
and  systematically  nndermincd.  The 
sphere  of  itb  activity  was  slowly  but  sure- 
ly and  systematically  restricted.  Now 
this  one  was  unsuited  ;  now  that  one 
could  not  be  admitted  ;  and  gradually  the 
best  people  left  it,  and  their  places  were 
taken  by  men  who  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  occupation  elsewhere — untalented 
mediocrities,  men  without  convictions, 
ideas,  or  principles^  possessing  not  the 
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slij^htest  interest  in  the  people,  balf-pay 
generals  in  civil  rank.  The  Zerastvo  de- 
generated, lost  its  significance  ;  and  men 
of  A  good  type  ceased  to  attempt  to  enter 
it  At  present  the  individaals  figuring  in 
the  Zenistvo  are  snch  that  they  must  be 
named  before  an  idea  can  be  obtained  of 
what  may  be  expected  of  them. 

Of  this  type  were,  for  instance,  the  late 
Governor  of  Sophia,  Alabin,  whose  mania 
was  for  outward  splendor  and  discipline  ; 
and  the  famous  advocate  Yastchenko. 
Every  one  complains  of  the  coarse  treat- 
ment to  which  M.  Alabin  subjected  the 
Zemstvo  ratepayers  surprised  by  the  bad 
harvest.  And  moreover  he  was  utterly  un- 
acquainted either  with  village  or  Zemstvo 
economy.  He  was  for  six  years  prefect 
of  the  town  ;  and  during  his  administra- 
tion the  town  was  enriched  by  a  multitude 
of  unnecessary  trifles — the  more  impor* 
tant  requirements  being  left  without  any 
attention.  The  townspeople  were  more 
than  delighted  when  they  were  finally  lib- 
erated from  his  dictatorship,  and  from  the 
aimless  unproductive  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic moneys  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  The 
Zemstvo,  to  spite  the  town,  took  him 
up.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
Government  of  Samara  was  threatened 
with  famine,  M.  Alabin,  on  his  own  au- 
thority, instructed  Yastchenko  to  purchase 
Bomo  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pads  of 
grain.  Samara  was  naturally  horrified. 
A  hurriedly  summoned  assembly  of  the 
Zemstvo  condemned  M.  Alabin's  step,  and 
scenes  of  the  greatest  excitement  took 
place.  The  members  stated  that  they  had 
hitherto  known  M.  Yastchenko  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  quite  different  professions,  cer- 
tainly not  as  a  reliable  connoisseur  of 
grain  produce.  In  view  of  all  this  the 
Zemstvo,  ignoring  the  Uprava,  chose  four 
members  to  form  a  committee,  to  which 
were  entrusted  the  duties  of  assisting  and 
superintending  the  actions  of  M.  Alabin. 
M.  Yastchenko  had,  however,  had  time 
to  purchase  several  hundred  thousand  pods 
of  a  species  of  grain  of  an  utterly  worth- 
less quality.  To  what  extent  they  had  all 
lost  their  heads  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing  amazing  fact.  The  last  to  confess  to 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  therefore  the 
last  to  entrust  its  representatives  with  the 
duty  of  purchasing  tne  grain  required,  the 
Samara  Zemstvo  has  for  three  months 
been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  grain  it 
has    bought.     It  is   said    that    the  last 


wagon-loads  of  grain  for  the  Zemstvo  will 
arrive  in  September,  1892.  In  the  mean- 
time, during  the  whole  of  autumn  and 
part  of  the  winter  fifty  to  seventy-five 
wagon-loads  of  grain  were  daily  forwarded 
from  the  starving  province  to  Riga  and 
other  places. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  similar  state  of 
confusion  is  possible  in  any  other  country. 
The  reason,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  present  Governor  of  Samara  (Sver- 
beyeff)  is  a  humane  and  benevolent  man 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  he 
was  scared  and  bewildered.  In  July  last 
the  wife  of  the  Vice-Governor,  Madame  E. 
Brianchaninoff,  and  president  of  the  so- 
ciety for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  having  at 
her  disposal  a  considerable  sum  of  public 
money,  addressed  a  request  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  permission  to  open  a  bakehouse, 
in  order  to  distribute  bread  to  the  starv- 
ing. The  Governor's  reply  was  a  polite 
refusal.  He  was  once  more  addressed  ; 
but  several  unforeseen  circumstances  then 
intervened — such,  for  instance,  as  the  fly- 
ing visit  paid  by  the  Prince  Imperial  to 
Samara — and  the  affair  was  delayed,  post- 
poned, and  interrupted,  till  at  last,  when 
permission  was  happily  obtained,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  town  could  afford  no 
fitting  accommodation  for  the  new  bake- 
house and  free  dining-place  !  A  house 
had  to  be  erected  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  was  onlv  on  October  23,  last 
year,  that  the  free  dining-housc  was  hap- 
pily opened  to  the  people,  thanks  to  the 
indomitable  pluck  and  energy  of  Madame 
Brianchaninoff  and  another  woithy  lady 
philanthropist,  Madame  V.  A.  Kourlina, 
who  during  the  famine  of  1881  passed 
through  a  good  school  in  the  matter  of 
relieving  the  starving. 

Altogether  our  national  pride  has  re- 
ceived several  very  palpable  blows.  Thus, 
as  soon  as  it  was  at  all  certain  that  the 
people  were  likely  to  starve,  two  Germans 
m  the  government  opened  free  dining- 
rooms  at  their  own  individual  cost  and  on 
their  own  premises.  One  of  these,  M. 
Konitzer,  has  given  dinners  every  day  to 
fifty  individuals  since  the  beginning  of 
September ;  while  the  other,  M.  von 
Wakano,  has  provided  food  for  one  hun- 
dred peasants  every  day  since  October. 
Yet  the  millionaire,  Arjanoff,  has  till  the 
present  day  not  contributed  a  kopeek. 
The  ladies  have  done  their  duty  ;  and  the 
men,  to  do  them  justice,  are  quite  ready 
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and  willing  to  do  tlicir  share  of  philan- 
thropic work  ;  bat  they  are  bo  bewildered, 
80  timorous  of  taking  the  initiative,  that 
practically  they  do  nothing.  It  is  matter 
for  surprise  that  provincial  society  is  not 
more  degraded  than  it  is  ;  that  it  contents 
itself  with  card-playing  and  scandal-mon- 
gering,  and  does  not  drift  into  some  spe- 
cies of  licentiousness.  It  has  degenerated 
perceptibly  during  the  last  few  years  ;  it 
reads  nothing,  ignores  science,  and  inter- 
ests itself  in  cothing.  It  must  degenerate 
further  if  existing  conditions  continue. 
Bepoits  of  an  unsavory  kind  are  generally 
stifled  in  the  cities ;  in  the  provincial 
towns  everything  is  on  the  open  ;  except 
from  official  sources  not  a  single  item  of 
really  satisfactory  news  is  heard  of  the 
operations  of  the  new  institution,  that  of 
Zemsky  chiefs.  On  the  contrary  quite 
disinterested  individuals,  some  of  whom 
in  fact  are  devoted  to  the  new  regime, 
arriving  from  their  estates  and  country 
farms,  report  at  headquarters  that  such  a 
one  does  nothing  but  drink  and  misbehave 
himself,  while  another  is  ignorant,  pugna- 
cious, or  an  idiot.  Here  is  an  assembly 
of  the  Zemsky  chiefs  at  Bagorflslan,  in 
the  Government  of  Samara.  Fifteen  in- 
dividuals enter  the  hall  in  full  uniform  and 
chain  of  office  ;  they  take  their  seats  and 
majestically  decide  nine  trumpery  cases. 
At  this  rate  the  new  institution  becomes 
terribly  expensive.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  higher  courts  ;  the  judges  come 
from  Saratoff  to  Samara  for  the  assizes, 
and  after  living  in  the  town  several  days, 
during  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
class  representatives,  they  investigate  sev- 
eral barren,  unimportant  cases,  retire 
^'  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  material." 


But  the  public  does  not  entirely  ignore 
these  purposeless  and  expensive  migrations. 
It  is  plain  that  all  these  new  Cabinet-boin 
reactionary  measures,  which  have  been 
elaborated  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  are,  in  the  first  place,  exceedingly 
expensive  to  the  Crown,  and  paiticularly 
to  the  impoverished  peasantry,  to  whom 
the  Zemsky  chiefs  are  much  more  foreign 
than  were  the  circuit  judges  and  their  sub- 
ordinate officials.  The  present  Zemsky 
chiefs  and  the  peasantry  are  divided  by  a 
gulf  of  red-tapeii»m. 

Another  trifling  observation.  How 
often  we  have  boasted  that  the  Germans 
at  home  are  crowding  each  other  to  death, 
while  in  Russia  they  get  too  fat  to  do  any- 
thing. Of  course,  no  one  will  reproach 
the  Germans  with  laziness  or  drunkenness, 
etc.  But  here  we  had  a  few  thousands  of 
them  settled  throughout  the  Volga  dis- 
tiicts  and  flourishing  exceedingly.  While 
they  were  permitted  to  go  their  own  way, 
they  were  famous  for  their  affiuence  ;  no 
sooner  were  they  brought  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  their  neighbors,  the  Rus- 
sians, than  they  were  reduced  to  the  same 
poverty  and  indigence.  At  present  they 
are  leaving  the  Volga  as  fast  as  they  can 

go- 
Alas  I  as   we  have  sown  so   must  we 

reap  I  Russia  will  never  return  to  its  old 
social  rigimey  it  will  never  see  prosperity 
again,  unless  the  intelligentia  once  more 
turns  its  attention  to  its  own  internal 
affairs,  its  daily  requirements  ;  unless  it  is 
once  more  independent,  and  throws  off 
the  false,  heartless,  and  indifferent  guard- 
ianship of  the  bureaucracy. 

Dixif  et  animam  levavi  1 —  Contemporary 
Review. 
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On  Derby  Sunday,  as  the  weather  hap- 
pened to  be  pleasant,  the  crush  in  the 
Row  after  Morning  Service  was  very  se- 
vere. Indeed,  the  throng  was  so  great 
that  its  progress,  which  at  the  best  was 
never  more  than  a  snaiKs-pace  movement^ 
sometimes  ceased  altogether.  Most  of  the 
people,  when  they  spoke  at  all,  spoke,  in- 
stinctively, in  low  tones,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed,  and  hoped  that  nobody  would 


see  them  ;  which,  since  every  one  of  them 
was  there  merely  to  see  and  be  seen,  was 
curious.  Still  there  really  are  women  of 
such  confirmed  haut  ton  that  they  have  en- 
tirely lost  the  bashful  sense  of  the  incon- 
gruous which  afflicts  young  people  in  the 
Church  Parades  of  their  first  season.  They 
have  long  ago  forgotten  to  see  anything 
odd  in  seeking  exercise  and  fresh  air  in  a 
mob  so  dense  that  it  can  scarcely  move, 
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and  even  when  the  crowd  is  at  a  dead  halt 
they  continue  to  laugh  and  chatter  as 
though  there  were  nothing  to  be  adhanaed 
of. 

It  thus  happened  that  Mr.  George  Hert- 
ford, who  was  walking  alone,  and  wonder* 
ing  why  he  was  walking  at  all,  enddenly 
beeame  conscious  that  his  name  had  been 
spoken  bj  somebody  close  behind  him. 
Immediately  afterward,  as  if  answering 
some  remark,  a  lady,  whose  voice  he  in- 
stantly recognized,  spoke  words  which 
made  him  tingle. 

*  **  Yes  :  it  will  do  him  good.  Do  you 
know  ? — I  really  believe  that  (he  has  never 
got  over  that  silly  affair  of  last  season — 
the  lackadaisical  booby  that  he  is  1  Yet 
the  girl,  they  say,  was  nice,  and  really  at- 
tached to  him.     Poor  things." 

The  lady  moved  on,  with  the  ma&s,  for 
a  few  slow,  contemplative  paces. 

'*  But/'  she  resumed,  **  what  do  young 
people  know  about  love  ?  Theirs  is  noth- 
ing to  the  passion  of  which  middle-age  is 
capable."  She  spoke  briskly,  yet  reflec- 
tively, as  if  musing  on  some  happiness  of 
her  own  which  was  not  complete. 

**  Ah  !"  said  her  companion,  a  spright- 
ly old  gentleman  with  subdued  gallantry, 
and  a  look  as  of  seventy  years  of  senti- 
ment unappeased^  ^Mt  is  indeed  so.  Dear 
Lady  Chesterton,  if  only  I  had  the  good 
fortune — ** 

Lady  Chesterton,  a  pretty  little  woman 
in  slight  mourning,  turned  upon  the  old 
gentleman  a  look  of  quizzical  amusement. 
His  languishing  sentence  was  cut  short ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  much.  He 
drew  his  little  person  up,  expanded  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  relieved.  He  had 
been  making  love  all  his  life,  and  he  found 
more  pleasure  in  the  pastime  of  proposing 
to  all  the  women  he  met  than  he  could 
imagine  possible  in  the  result  of  beiqg  ac- 
cepted by  any  one  of  them. 

**  Of  course,"  said  the  Countess,  not  in 
answer  to  his  speech,  which  needed  no  an- 
swer, but  merely  continuing  her  solilonuy 
in  the  direction  which  his  sighing  sylla- 
bles had  given  it, — **  of  course,  I  was 
speaking  merely  from  the  woman's  point 
of  view.  A  middle-aged  women  like  me 
may  have  an  Indian  summer  of  romance  ; 
but  it  is  only  with  young  men  she  can 
enjoy  it.'' 

The  little  gentleman  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  bowed  with  an  air  of 
deferent  sadness. 


"To  my  mind,"  the  lady  continued, 
"  there's  nothing  more  honible  than  an 
old  beau — unless,  indeed,  'tis  an  old  poet. 
Poetry  does  sometimes  survive  the  pass- 
ing of  many  winters  ;  but  it  is  a  safe  rule 
about  men  that  none  of  them  is  satisfactory 
as  a  lover  or  as  a  poet  when  the  period  of 
youth  is  passed." 

**  You  are  cruel,"  said  her  companion, 
with  a  dapper  smile  which  belied  his  sighs. 

"  Am  1,  Sir  John  ?  Then  we'll  change 
the  subject.  Where  were  we  ?  Ah  I 
George  Hertford.  I  always  liked  George, 
and  now 'I'm  quite  in  love  with  him.  He 
is  decidedly  the  most  deplorable  of  my 
nephews.  But  he  is  so  in  a  genuinely  de- 
plorable, uninteresting,  way.  Why  didn't 
he  run  off  with  the  girl  ?" 

Lady  Chesterton,  with  her  eyebrows 
arched  into  a  pretty  frown,  paused  as  if 
for  a  reply  ;  and  Sir  John  innocently  re- 
marked that,  as  Hertford  was  a  frivolous 
young  man  of  fashion  and  a  Tory,  the 
^rl's  father,  who  was  rich.  Radical,  and 
religious,  was  against  the  match,  and  had 
latterly  almost  refused  George  admittance 
to  the  house. 

**  As  if  that  were  any  reason  !"  Lady 
Chesterton  exclaimed.  *'  What  a  poor 
lot  men  have  become  !  Disappointed  in 
love,  they  take  to  moping  and  the  Honse 
of  Commons.  In  my  young  day,  if  they 
couldn't  arrange  elopements,  they  went  to 
the  bad  for  a  time,  or  at  least  shot  them* 
selves,  like  gentlemen. — But  here's  George 
himself." 

In  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  crowd,  Hert- 
ford had  skilfully  turned  ;  and  when  the 
slow  march  began  again  Lady  Chestciton 
caught  sight  of  him  moving  as  if  from  the 
opposite  direction. 

**  Ah,  George  !"  she  said,  gayly,  **  glad 
to  see  you.  Sir  John  Westlako  and  I 
were  just  this  moment  speaking*about  you. 
I've  been  explaining  how  you  re  turning 
over  a  new  leaf,  at  last,  and  going  to  do 
some  good,  seeing  that  you  lack  the  com- 
mon manliness*  to  employ  your  time  in 
wickedness.  Now,  is  it  all  settled  ?  Have 
you  fixed  on  a  constituency  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Hertford.  **  At  least,  the 
Central  OflSce  has." 

**  And  where  is  it  ?" 

**  I  haven't  quite  found  out  yet.  It  is 
called  West  Drum,  and  is  somewhere  in 
Scotland," 

**  Ah  I  of  course.  A  hopeless  seat,  I 
suppose  ?" 
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**  Quite  hopeless,"  Hertford  replied. 
'*  No  seat  which  it  is  possible  to  win  coald 
be  aoprovided  with  a  candidate  so  near 
the  Election  time  as  this." 

**  Of  course  not,"  said  the  Countess, 
reflectively,  **  West  Drum,  I  fancy,  will 
be  a  place  where  the  Party  is  glad  to  get 
a  candidate  of  any  kind." 

*'  You're  not  complimentary,  aunt,"  the 
young  man  remarked. 

**  Complimentary,  indeed  1"  the  lady 
exclaimed.  "  What  do  you  want  witn 
compliments?  George  Hertford,  I'm 
quite  ashamed  of  you.  Compliments  ! 
Haven't  you  realized  that  compliments 
are  notes  of  the  commonplace,  and  that 
within  the  commonplace  there  is  now  no 
happiness  for  the  spirit — not  to  speak  of 
the  soul  r ' 

Hertford  confessed  that  the  question 
had  not  occurred  to  him.  That,  as  he 
had  expected,  set  Lady  Chesterton  off  on 
a  disquisition  on  the  lack  of  perception  by 
which  be  had  always  broken  her  heart. 

*'  Well,  then,"  she  said,  with  an  absent 
look  in  her  soft  round  eyes,  '^  let  me  tell 
yon  why  you  are  such  a  poor,  spiritless, 
unhappy  creature. " 

The  nephew  was  not  distinctly  conscious 
of  deserving  the  epithets ;  but  he  knew 
better  than  to  say  so.  He  knew  that  if 
he  said  he  wasn't  poor,  spiritless,  and  un- 
happy, his  aunt  would  remark  that  he 
ought  to  be,  and  go  on  with  her  discourse 
unchecked. 

'*  Look  at  these  young  pien  around  you. 
In  outer  appearance,  tney*re  all  exactly 
like  you — shining  boots,  frock-coats,  stays, 
and  devout  looks  ; — yet  you're  the  only 
wretch  among  them.  I  know  them  all. 
Not  one  of  them  but  yourself  would  speak 
to  me  seriously.  You've  principles,  or  at 
least  a  dolefulness  which  you  take  to  be 
principles  in  solution,  and  are  always  out- 
of-sorts  ;  they  have  none,  and  there's  not 
a  dull  moment  in  their  lives.  There's  no 
greater  fallacy  than  the  old  theory  of  the 
religious  philosophers  that  a  human  being 
is  bound  to  be  miserable  when  his  conduct 
has  ceased  to  have  any  sanction  outside  his 
own  instincts."  By  way  of  emphasizing 
her  remarks.  Lady  Chesterton  shook  a 
dainty  Prayer  Book  in  her  nephew's  face. 

S  r  John  remarked  that  he  was  shocked. 
Had  her  ladyship  read  the  article  on  So^ 
ciety  which  Lady  July  had  written  in  an 
American  magazine  ?  The  argurnents  in 
that  essay  had  struck  him  as  very  true. 


He  agreed  with  Lady  July  that  English 
society  was  going  to  the  dogs. 

**  Do  you  really  ?"  said  the  Countess, 
scornfully.  **  And  what  would  you  do  to 
prevent  it  ?     What  would  you  have  !" 

Sir  John  saw  the  difficulties  of  the  prob- 
lem ;  but  surely  Lady  Chesterton  would 
agree  with  Lad}  July  that  society  was  in 
ar  bad  way. 

"  I  will  agree  with  nothing  of  the  sort," 
said  Lady  Chesterton.  "  Dear  Lady  July  I 
I  like  her  very  much  ;  but  as  a  social  phi- 
losopher she  has  the  narrowness  of  youth- 
ful zeal.  She  thinks  all  problems  are  to 
be  solved  by  moral  earnestness." 

''  Well,  ain't  some  of  them  to  be  solved 
that  way  ?"  said  Sir  John. 

**  Not  one  of  them.  Take  this  question 
of  society  having  become  a  rabble — a  vul- 
gar and  not  too  moral  rabble — through  the 
admission  of  the nouveaux  riches.  What's 
the  use  of  worrying  about  it  ?  Society 
was  never  too  moral :  so  there's  nothing 
new  on  that  point.  And  it's  not  by  the 
machinations  of  any  man  or  woman  false 
to  their  order  that  society  has  been  so 
much  enlarged :  that  has  come  about 
through  natural  causes  against  which  so- 
ciety could  not  possibly  protect  itself.  So- 
ciety could  not  prevent  wealth  from  be- 
coming a  power,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  have  prevented  it  if  it  had 
been  able  to.  A  man  or  a  woman  natu- 
rally fit  to  move  in  society  is  not  tarnished 
by  being  rich  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hardy  says, 
the  world  is  so  aged  now  that  there  are 
very  few  indeed  in  whose  veins  there  is  no 
blue  blood.  I'm  an  old  Whig  myself  ; 
but  we  must  try  not  to  be  silly. 

Sir  John  was  sure  that  Lady  Chesterton 
could  not  be  silly  if  she  tried  ;  but  if  the 
preciousness  of  society  was  to  be  lost  by 
its  becoming  large,  and  its  manners  were 
to  degenerate  by  its  becoming  rich,  would 
not  she  go  with  Lady  July  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  they  should  try  to  preserve  its 
principles — ^its  religious  principles,  if  he 
might  say  so  ? 

Sir  John  looked  pleased  with  himself 
after  he  had  delivered  that  speech.  There 
was  no  allusion  to  religion  in  Lady  July's 
article  ;  but  long  experience  had  taught 
him  that  concern  about  spiritual  affairs 
impressed  and  softened  women,  and  was 
often  a  great  aid  to  flirtation. 

Lady  Chesterton,  however,  who  was 
original  in  all  things,  was  not  at  all  im- 
pressed. 
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**  Pra  very  happy  in  society  as  it  is," 
6he  said.  '^  Whatever  is,  U  right.  Re- 
ligion may  be  quite  trae.  And  I,  at  least, 
should  be  the  last  to  deseit  it ;  for  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
joys  of  the  age — the  thing  which  gives 
these  their  piquancy,  their  value.  All 
our  dearest  delights  are  delightful  simply 
because  they  are  slightly  improper.  VVhat> 
for  example,  would  be  the  use  of  my 
being  a  Soul  if  in  playing  at  indulging  the 
I^agan  instincts  I  did  not,  like  all  the  other 
Souls,  know  that  Paganism  is  wicked  f 
If  there  were  no  eternal  verity  making 
some  things  good  in  themselves  and  some 
things  bad,  all  joys  would  lose  their  savor, 
and  the  Souls,  in  their  ethical  abandon- 
ment, would  be  as  dull  as  the  Wei^leyans 
in  their  theological  tenacity.  The  aboli- 
tion of  sin — sin  as  a  principle — is  the  only 
event  which  could  possibly  make  life  not 
worth  enduring." 

Hertford  remarked  that  Lady  Chester- 
ton spoke  in  epigrams,  which  were  often 
more  confusing  than  parables. 

' '  The  most  curious  thing  about  epi- 
grams," she  rejoined,  "  is  that  they  are 
sometimes  true.  Parables  never  are,  for 
nobody  understands  them.  But  I  want  to 
say  my  say  neither  in  epigrams  nor  in 
parables.  And  what  I  want  to  say  is  that 
life  should  resemble  neither  an  epigram 
nor  a  parable,  but  a  paradox." 

Hertford  was  aware  that  his  aunt  had 
never  the  slightest  difficulty  in  performing 
a  charming  conversation  quite  unaided  ; 
but  he  felt  there  would  be  no  harm  in  risk- 
ing the  observation  that  paradox — he  had 
heard  the  saying  before,  and  it  had  struck 
him — was  the  only  perfect  form  of  truth. 

To  his  pleased  astonishment,  her  lady- 
ship agreed  with  him. 

**lt  is,"  said  Lady  Chesterton,  «Mhe 
only  frame-work  of  words  in  which  truth, 
if  there  is  any  within  it  all,  is  present  un- 
alloyed. Now,  what  it  life,  which,  I  have 
said,  should  resemble  a  paradox  ?  Life, 
for  us  at  least,  is  society.  There's  no 
snobbishness  in  saying  so.  We  know  no 
other  life,  and  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  that  we  feel  any  other.  Well, 
then,  society — all  of  it.  Whig  and  Tory 
alike — has  one  constant  purpose  ;  only 
one  ;  and  that  purpose,  which  strings  out 
of  the  universal  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, is  to  continue  living.  Wo  must  not 
be  abolished." 

**  I  fear  we  may,  though,*'  said    Sir 


John,  **  I  mean  we  old  stagers.  Society 
cannot  go  on  without  money,  and  if  rents 
continue  to  go  down  weMl  all  be  bankrupt. 
Only  this  year — " 

It  was  so  obvious  to  Lady  Chesterton 
that  Sir  John  had  not  been  following  her 
very  intelligently. 

**  But,  in  order  not  to  be  abolished,  so- 
ciety," she  said,  not  heeding  the  inter- 
ruption, ^'  has  certain  obligations  which 
are  not  usually  realized— obligations  which 
I  must  impress  upon  yon,  George,  now 
that  you  are  taking  to  statesmanship.  It 
must  maintain  religion  and  religious  estab- 
lishments ;  for  otherwise,  as  I  have  shown 
you,  there  would  be  no  piquancy  in  its 
pet  wickednesses.  And  it  must  be 
wicked  ;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  have  no 
need  of  religion." 

'*  Must  we  really  be  wicked  ?"  said  Sir 
John,  apprehennively. 

**  Young  men  must — my  nephew,  for 
example," — her  ladyship  replied  sweetly. 
**  You  «ee,  young  men  must  attune  them- 
selves to  the  spirit  of  the  age — there  is 
always  a  spirit  of  the  age,  although  the 
phrase  does  have  a  commonplace  sound — 
or  they're  a  discord,  a  worry  to  them- 
selves and  to  everybody  else.  In  an  age 
of  renaissance  they  must  be  renaissant ; 
in  an  ago  of  decadence,  decadent.  George 
here  is  unhappy  because  he  is  so  shocking- 
ly orthodox  in  his  conduct  and  ways  of 
thinking.  He^  doesn't  see  that,  although 
it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  be  strictly  Con- 
servative in  politics,  it  is,  at  this  moment, 
equally  its  duty — a  fundamental  necessity 
of  its  life — to  be  Liberal,  even  Separatist, 
in  spirit  and  in  mind,  and  in  much  of  its 
private  conduct.  It  must  be  frivolous, 
cynical,  an  apparent  repudiation  of  all  the 
virtues  which  make  the  masses  solemn  and 
severe. " 

"  Otherwise,"  said  Hertford,  with  a 
flash  of  sympathetic  inspiration,  '*  the 
masses  would  nave  no  shocking  example 
to  keep  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
spiritual  and  moral  superiority  self-con- 
scious and  lusty." 

**  Exactly,"  said  the  Countess.  **  But 
that  is  only  the  practical  reason  why 
society  must  be  decadent.  While  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  conserve  the 
national  religion  and  the  national  character 
by  being  a  shocking  example  of  the  need 
of  them,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
Radical  in  spirit  in  order  to  be  braced  up 
to  that  public  duty." 
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**  A  paradox,  indeed  I"  Heilford  mur- 
mured. 

The  CouDteBs  went  on  unheeding. 

''  We  cannot  be  interested  in  the  masses 
unless  we  are  interested  in  ourselves,  and 
we  cannot  be  interested  in  ourselves  unless 
we  are  thoroughly  unconventional.  In 
order  to  be  vitally  Conservative,  we  must 
be  extremely  Liberal  in  our  tastes  and  prin- 
ciples. The  Ase  is  greater  than  any  of 
its  creatures  ;  all  the  creatures  must  share 
its  spirit,  each  in  his  own  way.  If  you 
have  a  turn  for  ethics,  like  Mr.  Mallock, 
you  must  write  a  novel  to  prove  that  tak- 
mg  the  place  of  a  lady's  husband  may  in 
some  cases  be  conduct  more  exaltedly 
moral  than  any  saintliness  which  the  unit- 
ed efforts  of  all  the  Nonconformist  im- 
aginations could  conceive  ;  if,  like  Mr. 
Henley,  you  are  a  heathen  happening  upon 
occasion  to  defend  the  Church,  you  must 
say,  not  that  it  is  the  sole  fount  of  truth, 
but  that  it  brings  one  up  in  a  gentlemanly 
religion  ;  you  must  always  deride  the  com- 
monplace and  the  obvious.  Only  in  this 
spirit  can  you —  But,  dear  me,  here's  the 
Party  Manager  1" 

It  was  indeed  that  gentleman,  who  had 
entered  the  park  at  Prince's  Gate  and  was 
walking  toward  them.  The  Countess 
greeted  him  with  the  vivacious  cordiality 
which  makes  her  a  general  favorite,  and 
said  that  she  had  just  been  lecturing  her 
nephew  on  the  true  principles  of  Con- 
aervatism. 

'*  But,"  she  said  slyly,  as  the  Manager 
passed  on, ''  keep  the  boy  in  hand.  Don't 
let  him  air  any  new-fangled  ideas.  Orig- 
inality is  the  only  thing  which  is  certain 
to  fail  in  politics." 

II. 

When  the  mind  is  occupied  with  an 
unusually  engrossing  prospect,  or  reminis- 
cence, the  movement  and  the  sounds 
around  one  become  a  rhythmical  accom- 
paniment to  one's  thoughts.  Thus,  to 
many  a  young  man  on  his  way  home,  in 
the  dawn  of  a  summer  morning,  from  a 
pleasant  dance,  the  clatter  of  a  cab  on  the 
muffling  pavement  of  wood  insensibly  sets 
itself  into  the  cadence  of  a  flattering  mel- 
ody. Indeed,  when  life  is  full  and  joy- 
ous, there  are  ballads  in  the  breezes,  lyrics 
in  the  songs  of  birds,  and  a  lullaby  in  the 
roar  of  streets.  When  fortune  is  at  issue 
with  us,  all  this  is  changed.  Then  too, 
sometimes,  the  sounds  of  nature  and  the 


bustle  of  civilization  are  transfigured  in 
our  reveries  ;  but  their  music  is  a  wail,  or 
a  mockery.  To  Hertford,  who  left  for 
the  north  on  the  subseouent  night,  the 
wheels  of  the  Flying  Scotchman  were 
chanting  an  ambiguous  lay.  Sometimes 
the  roll  of  them  was  raucous  and  asiiritat- 
ing  as  the  last  music-hall  song  ;  and  some- 
times it  was  as  soothing  as  a  nocturne  of 
Chopin.  At  times  the  young  man  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  dissonance  between 
himself  in  reality  and  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  Parliament.  As  candidate,  he 
was,  he  knew,  a  person  whom  people  at 
large  would  look  up  to.  He  would  be  re- 
garded as  having  some  superiority  to  peo- 
ple generally — some  ampler  knowledge, 
some  greater  calling,  some  special  apti- 
tude. His  name  and  his  opinions  would 
be  in  newspapers  from  day  to  day  ;  smil- 
ing men  would  crowd  around  him,  seek- 
ing the  honor  of  shaking  hands  with  him  ; 
he  would  be  a  man  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  a  man  entitled  to  con- 
sider himself  fortunate  and  to  feel  exalted. 
Outside  the  rdle  of  candidate,  or  rather  in- 
side it,  he  recognized  a  very  different  per- 
son. Who  was  he — disappointed,  spirit- 
less, humdrum — that  men  snould  give  him 
even  a  passing  thought  ?  What  call  had 
he  to  public  life  ?  What  interest,  indeed, 
in  life  at  all ! 

The  busy  wheels  caught  up  the  musings 
of  his  self  contempt  and  echoed  them  in 
rhjthmic  mockery.  He  indeed,  they  as- 
sured him  with  a  tireless  emphasis^  while 
yet  they  seemed  too  industiiously  preoc- 
cupied to  mind  him,  was  a  man  with 
whom  the  world  had  no  concern.  Bat 
the  proverbial  changes  of  a  winter's  nig) it 
are  not  more  various  than  the  moods  whi(  h 
lazily  arise  in  the  introspection  of  tedii.ns 
hours  on  the  railway.  Sometimes,  in  \\\% 
exercise  of  its  wandering  fancy,  the  trnv- 
eller's  mind  found  itself  recalling  the  dis- 
course of  Lady  Chesterton  ;  and  then  tiie 
wheels  changed  th<fir  tune  into  one  <«f 
lighter,  and  even  merry,  meaning.  H  r 
ladyship's  prattle  had  interested  him  ;  hi  r 
bright  perversity  had  cajoled  him  into 
feeling  that  life,  after  all,  is  dull  or  enter- 
taining exactly  in  proportion  as  we  will 
that  it  should  be  either.  Why  shouldn't 
he  pull  himself  together  and  be  a  man 
ap^ain  ?  Was  not  his  melancholy  a  mere 
selfish  joy  on  false  pretences,  *^  a  deep, 
enduring  satisfaction  in  the  depths  of  dis- 
content" ?  and  if  he  was  capable  of  hap- 
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**  I'm  very  happy  id  society  as  it  is," 
she  said.  **  Whatever  is,  u  right.  Re- 
ligion may  be  quite  trne.  And  I,  at  least, 
should  be  the  last  to  deseit  it ;  for  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
joys  of  the  age — the  thing  which  gives 
these  their  piquancy,  their  value.  All 
our  dearest  delights  are  delightful  simply 
because  (hey  are  slightly  improper.  What> 
for  example,  would  be  the  use  of  my 
being  a  Soul  if  in  playing  at  indulging  the 
I^agan  instincts  I  did  not,  like  all  the  other 
Souls,  know  that  Paganism  is  wicked  ? 
If  there  were  no  eternal  verity  making 
some  things  good  in  themselves  and  some 
things  bad,  all  joys  would  lose  their  savor, 
and  the  Souls,  in  their  ethical  abandon- 
ment, would  be  as  dull  as  the  We^leyans 
in  their  theological  tenacity.  The  aboli- 
tion of  sin — sin  as  a  principle — is  the  only 
event  which  could  possibly  make  life  not 
worth  enduring." 

Hertford  remarked  that  Lady  Chester- 
ton spoke  in  epigrams,  which  were  often 
more  confusing  than  parables. 

''  The  most  curious  thing  about  epi- 
grams,'* she  rejoined,  "is  that  they  are 
sometimes  true.  Parables  never  are,  for 
nobody  understands  them.  But  I  want  to 
say  my  say  neither  in  epigrams  nor  in 
parables.  And  what  I  want  to  say  is  that 
life  should  resemble  neither  an  epigram 
nor  a  parable,  but  a  paradox." 

Hertford  was  aware  that  his  aunt  had 
never  the  slightest  difficulty  in  performing 
a  charming  conversation  quite  unaided  ; 
but  he  felt  there  would  be  no  harm  in  risk- 
ing the  observation  that  paradox — he  had 
heard  the  saying  before,  and  it  had  struck 
him — was  the  only  perfect  form  of  truth. 

To  his  pleased  astonishment,  her  lady- 
ship agreed  with  him. 

**It  is,"  said  Lady  Chesterton,  «' the 
only  frame-work  of  words  in  which  truth, 
if  there  is  any  within  it  all,  is  present  un- 
alloyed. Now,  what  is  life,  which,  I  have 
said,  should  resemble  a  paradox  ?  Life, 
for  us  at  least,  is  society.  There's  no 
snobbishness  in  saying  so.  We  know  no 
other  life,  and  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  that  we  feel  any  other.  Well, 
then,  society — all  of  it.  Whig  and  Tory 
alike — has  one  constant  purpose  ;  only 
one  ;  and  that  purpose,  which  strings  out 
of  the  universal  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, is  to  continue  living.  Wo  must  not 
be  abolished." 

**  I  fear  we  may,  though,"  said   Sir 


John.  '*  I  mean  we  old  stagers.  Society 
cannot  go  on  without  money,  and  if  rents 
continue  to  go  down  weMl  all  be  bankrupt. 
Only  this  year — " 

It  was  so  obvious  to  Lady  Chesterton 
that  Sir  John  had  not  been  following  her 
very  intelligently. 

"  But,  in  order  not  to  be  abolished,  so- 
ciety," she  said,  not  heeding  the  inter- 
ruption, *'  has  certain  obligations  which 
ate  not  usually  realized — obligations  which 
I  must  impress  upon  you,  George,  now 
that  you  are  taking  to  statesmanship.  It 
must  maintain  religion  and  religious  estab- 
lishments ;  for  otherwise,  as  I  have  shown 
you,  there  would  be  no  piquancy  in  its 
pet  wickednesses.  And  it  must  be 
wicked ;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  have  no 
need  of  religion." 

*'  Must  we  really  be  wicked  ?"  said  Sir 
John,  apprehensively. 

**  Young  men  must — my  nephew,  for 
example," — her  ladyship  replied  sweetly. 
**  You  «ee,  young  men  must  attune  them- 
selves to  the  spirit  of  the  age — there  is 
always  a  spirit  of  the  age,  although  the 
phrase  docs  have  a  commonplace  sound — 
or  they're  a  discord,  a  worry  to  them- 
selves and  to  everybody  else.  In  an  age 
of  renaissance  they  must  be  renaissant ; 
in  an  ago  of  decadence,  decadent.  George 
here  is  unhappy  because  he  is  so  shocking- 
ly orthodox  in  his  conduct  and  ways  of 
thinking.  He  doesn't  see  that,  although 
it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  be  strictly  Con- 
servative in  politics,  it  is,  at  this  moment, 
equally  its  duty — a  fundamental  necessity 
or  its  life — to  be  Liberal,  even  Separatist, 
in  spirit  and  in  mind,  and  in  mucn  of  its 
private  conduct.  It  must  be  frivolous, 
cynical,  an  apparent  repudiation  of  all  the 
virtues  which  make  the  masses  solemn  and 
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severe. 

"  Otherwise,"  said  Hertford,  with  a 
flash  of  sympathetic  inspiration,  "  the 
masses  would  nave  no  shocking  example 
to  keep  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
spiritual  and  moral  superiority  self-con- 
scious and  lusty." 

**  Exactly,"  said  the  Countess.  **  But 
that  is  only  the  practical  reason  why 
society  must  be  decadent.  While  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  conserve  tho 
national  religion  and  the  national  character 
by  being  a  shocking  example  of  the  need 
of  them,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
Radical  in  spirit  in  order  to  be  braced  up 
to  that  public  duty." 
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**  A  paradox,  indeed  1"  Hexlford  mur- 
mured. 

The  Countess  went  on  unheeding. 

**  We  cannot  be  interested  in  the  masses 
unless  we  are  interested  in  ourselves,  and 
we  cannot  be  interested  in  ourselves  unless 
we  are  thoroughly  unconventional.  In 
order  to  be  vitally  Conservative,  we  must 
be  extremely  Liberal  in  our  tastes  and  prin- 
ciples. The  A^e  is  greater  than  any  of 
its  creatures  ;  all  the  creatures  must  share 
its  spirit,  each  in  his  own  way.  If  you 
have  a  turn  for  ethics,  like  Mr.  Mallock, 
you  must  write  a  novel  to  prove  that  tak- 
ing  the  place  of  a  lady's  husband  may  in 
some  cases  be  conduct  more  exaltedly 
moral  than  any  saintliness  which  the  unit- 
ed efforts  of  all  the  Nonconformist  im- 
aginations could  conceive  ;  if,  like  Mr. 
Henley,  you  are  a  heathen  happening  upon 
occanion  to  defend  the  Church,  you  must 
say,  not  that  it  is  the  sole  fount  of  truth, 
but  that  it  brings  one  up  in  a  gentlemanly 
religion  ;  you  must  always  deride  the  com- 
monplace and  the  obvious.  Only  in  this 
spirit  can  you —  But,  dear  me,  here's  the 
Party  Manager  1" 

It  was  indeed  that  gentleman,  who  had 
entered  the  park  at  Prince's  Gate  and  was 
walking  toward  them.  The  Countess 
greeted  him  with  the  vivacious  cordiality 
which  makes  her  a  general  favorite,  and 
said  that  she  had  just  been  lecturing  her 
nephew  on  the  true  principles  of  Con- 
servatism. 

'*  But,"  she  said  slyly,  as  the  Manager 
passed  on,  *'  keep  the  boy  in  hand.  Don't 
let  him  air  any  new-fangled  ideas.  Orig- 
inality is  the  only  thing  which  is  certain 
to  faU  in  politics." 

II. 

When  the  mind  is  occupied  with  an 
unusually  engrossing  prospect,  or  reminis- 
cence, the  movement  and  the  sounds 
around  one  become  a  rhythmical  accom- 
paniment to  one's  thoughts.  Thus,  to 
many  a  young  man  on  his  way  home,  in 
the  dawn  of  a  summer  morning,  from  a 
pleasant  dance,  the  clatter  of  a  cab  on  the 
muffling  pavement  of  wood  insensibly  sets 
itself  into  the  cadence  of  a  flattering  mel- 
ody. Indeed,  when  life  is  full  and  joy- 
ous, there  are  ballads  in  the  breezes,  lyrics 
in  the  songs  of  birds,  and  a  lullaby  in  the 
roar  of  streets.  When  fortune  is  at  issue 
with  us,  all  this  is  changed.  Then  too, 
sometimes,  the  sounds  of  nature  and  the 


bustle  of  civilization  are  transfigured  in 
our  reveries  ;  but  their  music  is  a  wail,  or 
a  niockeiy.  To  Hertford,  who  left  for 
the  north  on  the  subseouent  night,  the 
wheels  of  the  Flying  Scotchman  were 
chanting  an  ambiguous  lay.  Sometimes 
the  roll  of  them  was  raucous  and  asiiritat- 
ing  as  the  last  music-hall  song  ;  and  some- 
times it  was  as  soothing  as  a  nocturne  of 
Chopin.  At  times  the  young  man  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  dissonance  between 
himself  in  reality  and  himself  as  a  candi- 
date  for  Parliament.  As  candidate,  he 
was,  he  knew,  a  person  whom  people  at 
large  would  look  up  to.  He  would  be  re- 
garded as  having  some  superiority  to  peo- 
ple generally — some  ampler  knowledge, 
some  greater  calling,  some  special  apti- 
tude. His  name  and  his  opinions  would 
be  in  newspapers  from  day  to  day  ;  smil- 
ing men  would  crowd  around  him,  seek- 
ing the  honor  of  shaking  hands  with  him  ; 
he  would  be  a  man  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  a  man  entitled  to  con- 
sider himself  fortunate  and  to  feel  exalted. 
Outside  the  rdle  of  candidate,  or  rather  in- 
side it,  he  recognized  a  very  different  per- 
son. Who  was  be — disappointed,  spirit- 
less, humdrum — that  men  should  give  him 
even  a  passing  thought  ?  What  call  had 
he  to  public  life  ?  What  interest,  indeed, 
in  life  at  all  f 

The  busy  wheels  caught  up  the  musings 
of  his  self  contempt  and  echoed  them  in 
rbjthmic  mockery.  He  indeed,  they  as- 
sured him  with  a  tireless  emphasis,  while 
yet  they  seemed  too  industtiously  preoc- 
cupied to  mind  him,  was  a  man  with 
whom  the  world  had  no  concern.  Bat 
the  proverbial  changes  of  a  winter's  niglit 
are  not  more  various  than  the  moods  whit  h 
lazily  arise  in  the  introspection  of  tediir.s 
hours  on  the  railway.  Sometimes,  in  tli« 
exercise  of  its  wandering  fancy,  the  tr«v- 
eller's  mind  found  itself  recalling  the  d\^ 
course  of  Lady  Chesterton  ;  and  then  tiie 
wheels  changed  thtfir  tune  into  one  of 
lighter,  and  even  merry,  meaning.  H>  r 
ladyship's  prattle  had  interested  him  ;  htr 
bright  perversity  had  cajoled  him  into 
feeling  that  life,  after  all,  is  dull  or  enter- 
taining exactly  in  proportion  as  we  will 
that  it  should  be  either.  Why  shouldn't 
he  pull  himself  together  and  be  a  man 
again  ?  Was  not  his  melancholy  a  mere 
selfish  joy  on  false  pietences,  **  a  deep, 
enduring  satisfaction  in  the  depths  of  dis- 
content" ?  and  if  he  was  capable  of  hap- 
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piness  disgnised  as  sorrow,  roust  not  he 
still  be  capable  of  happiness  in  its  ele- 
mental modes  f  Might  not  there  be  trnth 
in  Lady  Chesterton's  suggestion  that  if  he 
had  been  really  in  love  he  would  not  have 
been  so  ready  to  accept  defeat  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  he  had  been  disquieting  him- 
self in  vain  ?  and,  if  so,  should  he  not 
either  forget  his  romance  or  determinedly 
endeavor  to  resume  it  ?     Why  not  ? 

•*  Why  not  ?  why  not  ?  why  not  ?"  said 
the  active  wh  els,  like  a  voice  shouting 
cheerily  through  -x  dream. 

As  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  were  begin- 
ning to  loom  through  the  reluctant  dawn 
the  traveller  fell  slowly  asleep  with*  the 
query  ringing  in  hia  ears  and  moving  his 
mind  ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  would  start 
from  his  light  slumber  to  find  that  he  was 
not  yet  enthralling  vast  audiences  with 
fiery  rhetoric,  or  that  his  running  away 
with  a  pretty  girl  was  only  Lady  Chester- 
ton's banter  simmering  in  his  drowsy  im- 
agination. 

He  was  aroused  at  Edinburgh.  Al- 
ready, although  it  was  only  six  o'clock, 
the  world  seemed  wide-awake.  The  sun 
was  shining  with  a  fresh  lucidity  un- 
familiar to  London  eyes,  and  Waverley 
Station  was  astir  with  travellers  and  cabs 
and  porters.  The  bustle  stimulated  him. 
It  was  in  accord  with  tho  spirited  temper 
of  his  last  wakeful  hour,  and,  blended 
with  tho  unfamiliar  voices  around  him, 
and  with  an  access  of  realization  that  he 
was  engaged  in  a  novel  enterprise,  con- 
firmed his  disposition  to  ba  of  good  cheer. 

When  one  has  been  journeying  to  Scot- 
land through  the  night,  there  is  a  certain 
novelty  about  the  people  who  join  the 
train  at  Waverley  and  the  stations  farther 
nortlu  They  are  fresh,  and  bright,  and 
bustling  ;  and  they  chatter  loudly  or  read 
the  morning  newspapers  with  a  curious 
wide-awake  interest.  You  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  different  races,  and  it  is  some 
time  before  you  realize  that  the  only 
diff.^rence  between  yon  is  that  they  have 
been  in  their  beds  and  in  their  baths  while 
your  own  rest  and  refreshment  are  still  to 
come.  Thus,  a  man  who  entered  the  car- 
riage at  Dalmeny,  a  man  of  thirty- three 
or  thereby,  made  Hertford  ruminate  on 
the  marvel  of  sleep.  It  was  odd  to  think 
that  the  stranger  was  overflowing  with 
energy  and  gayety  of  spirits  simply  be- 
eause  he  had  been  sleeping  since  the  time 
when  the  Fljing  Scotchman  had  passed 


Ketford.  Perhaps,  however,  that  wasn't 
quite  the  explanation.  The  stranger 
looked  as  if  he  had  a  special  measure  of 
energy  in  mind  and  body.  His  nervous 
lips  were  constantly  quivering  with  a  smile 
of  apparently  causeless  merriment ;  and 
his  bright,  dark  eyes,  set  deep  in  a  hand- 
some forehead,  over  which  black  curls 
clustered,  were  of  that  peculiar  kind  which 
literally  laugh.  Hertford  felt  that  there 
was  something  very  attractive  about  the 
man,  who,  when  he  was  seated  comfort- 
ably, civilly  offered  him  a  ScoUman^  re- 
marking that  it  contained  important  news 
about  the  Dissolution.  Hertford  accepted 
the  paper. 

'^  Stirring  times — stirring  times  !"  said 
the  stranger,  lighting  a  cigarette.  ''  Won- 
der which  way  it  will  go  ?" 

''  The  General  Election  ?"  asked  Hert- 
ford. 

''That  was  what  I  alluded  to,"  the 
stranger  answered.  ''  No  man  can  tell,  I 
dare  say  ;  but  I  rather  think  the  Ministry 
will  come  badly  off." 

**  Do  you  really?" 

'*  On  the  whole,  yes.  They  may  win 
some  of  the  urban  seats,  especially  in  Scot- 
land :  but  I  hear  the  English  rural  labor- 
ers are  likely  to  vote  Gladstonian. " 

•'  What  a  pity,"  said  Hertford,  to 
whom  it  did  not  occur  that  such  an  un- 
serious  fellow  could  possibly  be  a  Glad- 
stonian, *'  that  we  haven't  had  time  for  a 
One- Vote  One- Value  Act  I  Perhaps  the 
extra  seats  which  would  have  been  given 
to  London  would  have  come  to  our  side, 
and  done  something  to  balance  the  expect- 
ed losses  in  the  shirks." 

The  stranger  didn't  deny  that  that  would 
have  been  no  more  than  fair  ;  but  he 
thought  that  there  was  something  to  bu 
said  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  contention  that 
the  present  anomalons  distribution  of  seats 
was  Jess  unjustifiable  than  it  seemed.  '*  It 
really  is  a  fact,"  he  said,  ''  that  the  far- 
ther you  go  from  the  Capital  of  the  King- 
dom the  more  intense  do  you  find  the  con- 
sideration which  men  bestow  upon  politi- 
cal and  all  other  affairs." 

"Yes?"  said  Hertford. 

*'  Undoubtedly,"  the  stranger  answered. 
''  The  rural  Scots,  for  example,  really  do 
expend  more  mental  energy  on  any  ques- 
tion they  have  to  solve  than  the  Scots  of 
Dundee,  or  of  Aberdeen,  or  of  Edinburgh, 
or  of  Glasgow,  and  very  much  mure  than 
any  poor  creatures  of  Englishmen  (asking 
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your  pardon)  would  apply  to  any  question 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  rural  Scots  find  in- 
tellectual problems  in  the  most  casual 
affairs,  and  they  have  a  passion  for  preci- 
sion in  the  solutions." 

**  So  I  have  heard,"  said  Hertford, 
smiling  in  sympathy  with  the  stranger's 
prattling  liveliness.  He  was  amused,  also, 
at  the  stranger's  apology  for  speaking 
lightly  of  the  Englishmen,  for  he  seemed 
to  be  an  Englishman  himself. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  stranger  briskly  : 
'Mt  is  a  trait  of  their  character  which 
comes  out  even  in  their  anecdotes. 
*'  Tonal,'  said  one  Highland  gillie,  meet- 
ing another  after  a  hard  day  on  the  hill, 
at  the  time  when  the  speculations  of  Mr. 
Darwin  were  going  about,  '  wull  yon  go 
to  the  public-house  and  have  a  tram  ! ' 
^  I  wull  that,  Angus,'  Donald  answered  ; 
*  and  we  wull  have  four  trams,  whaateffer, 
for  I  wish  to  have  a  theological  discussion 
as  to  whether  a  bum  bee  is  a  bird  or  a 
baste.'" 

Hertford  laughed  heartily  at  this  re- 
cital. That  encouraged  the  stranger  to  go 
on. 

"Still  farther  away  to  the  north,"  he 
said,  "  a  man  of  this  reflective  race,  who 
had  been  assisting  at  a  merry-making,  was 
strenuously  stepping  up  a  glen.  He  had 
been  looking  on  the  wine  of  the  country, 
and  his  movements  were  irregular.  '  Going 
home,  Duncan  ? '  an  acquaintance  asked, 
by  way  of  friendly  salutation.  Now,  a 
dull  Englishman  (again  asking  your  par- 
don)  would  not  have  thought  that  such  a 
casual  remark  called  for  any  specific  an- 
swer ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  no  question  is 
so  trivial  that  a  Scot  will  treat  it  lightly. 
Although  he  could  scarcely  speak,  Dun- 
can paused  a  moment  to  consider.  He 
knew  that  for  every  two  steps  he  took  up 
the  hill  he  involuntarily  took  one  step 
down  ;  and,  a  gleam  of  alert  intelligence 
flashing  through  his  fumigated  brain,  he 
answered — *  Whiles.'  " 

Again  Hertford  was  much  amused. 

"  So  you  see,"  said  the  stranger,  when 
he  had  composed  himself  from  the  hilarity 
which  his  own  tale  had  caused,  ^'  it's  no 
joke  electioneering  north  of  the  Tweed." 

Hertford  started  slightly,  wondering 
whether  the  stranger  knew  who  he  was, 
and  what  his  mission. 

**  But,"  the  stranger  went  on,  gayly. 
'*  it's  best  not  to  be  afraid  of  them.  They 
pretend  to  despise  anybody  who  wasn't 


bred  and  bom  among  them,  especially  a 
London  barrister  ;  but  in  reality  the  Lon- 
don barrister  can  usually  get  the  better  of 
them — if  he  has  sufficient  confidence  in 
himself  to  be  habitually  cheeky.  If  ever 
you're  a  candidate,  remember  this." 

**ril  do  my  best,"  said  Hertford, 
good  humoredly. 

**  Do.  Never  flatter  them.  Treat  them 
as  if  you  were  far  above  them — especially 
the  hecklers — and  don't  hesitate  to  let 
them  know  that  you  think  them  hopeless- 
ly ignorant.  Amazing  what  a  number  of 
London  barristers  Scotland  has  elected  on 
the  strength  of  those  qualifications  !  But 
here  we  are  at  Sydie — I  change  here. 
Good  morning  1" 

The  merry  fellow  was  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  nodding  his  good-looking  head 
in  friendly  farewell,  in  a  moment ;  but 
Hertford  was  not  long  alone.  He  was 
met  at  Dnngelly,  which  he  reached  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  a  deputation  from 
the  patty  in  that  town,  and  was  imme- 
diately borne  off  to  the  Kojal  George,  the 
hotel  in  which  the  Conservatives  of  the 
neighborhood  met  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions.  There  the  deputation  explained 
that  they  desired  to  present  their  compli- 
ments to  the  candidate.  This  formality 
was  so  bashful  in  its  beginning  that  the 
head  of  the  deputation — Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
can, bailie,  elder  of  the  Kirk,  head  man 
on  the  bowling-green,  and  zealous  Free- 
mason ;  a  little  elderly  man,  who  was 
everybody's  body,  without  whom  no 
funeral  or  other  public  function  was  com- 
plete— suggested  that  thev  "  would  be 
nane  the  wanr  o'  a  tumbler  o'  toddy." 
It  was  gie  early  i'  the  mornin',  he  ad- 
mitted, gravely  ;  but  that  was  nae  ordnar 
occasion,  and  ho  jaloused  the  toon  was 
ower  excited  aboot  the  arrival  o'  Mr.  Hari- 
ford  to  think  o'  waik  that  day. 

The  oblique  compliment  was  not  with- 
out effect.  Hertford  was  genuinely  awed 
at  hift  own  importance. 

Murmuring  an  unanimous  assent  to  the 
bailie's  suggestion,  the  company  seated 
themselves  round  a  table.  Then  the  bailie 
produced  his  snuff-box,  took  a  pinch,  sol- 
emnly invited  the  candidate  to  do  like- 
wise, and  observed  that  the  pairty  in  West 
Drum  were  enterin'  upon  an  uphill  fecht. 

The  pairty  (for  every  avowed  Conserva- 
tive in  the  town  was  present,  if  we  may 
except  the  beadle  of  the  parish,  who  was 
at  best  a  doubtful  voter)  shook  its  bead 
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piness  disgnifled  as  sorrow,  must  not  he 
still  be  capable  of  bappines^s  in  its  ele- 
mental modes  ?  Might  not  there  be  trnth 
in  Lady  Chesterton's  suggestion  that  if  he 
had  been  really  in  love  he  would  not  have 
been  so  ready  to  accept  defeat  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  he  had  been  disquieting  him- 
self in  vain  ?  and,  if  so,  should  he  not 
either  forget  his  romance  or  determinedly 
endeavor  to  resume  it  ?     Why  not  ? 

"  Why  not  ?  why  not  ?  why  not  ?"  said 
the  active  wh  els,  like  a  voice  shouting 
cheerily  throngli  ;i  dream. 

As  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  were  begin- 
ning to  loom  through  the  reluctant  dawn 
the  traveller  fell  slowly  asleep  with  the 
query  ringing  in  his  ears  and  moving  his 
mind  ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  would  start 
from  his  light  slumber  to  find  that  he  was 
not  yet  enthralling  vast  audiences  with 
fiery  rhetoric,  or  that  his  running  away 
with  a  pretty  girl  was  only  Lady  Chester- 
ton's banter  simmering  in  his  drowsy  im- 
agination. 

He  was  aroused  at  Edinburgh.  Al- 
ready, although  it  was  only  six  o'clock, 
the  world  seemed  wide-awake.  The  sun 
was  shining  with  a  fresh  lucidity  un- 
familiar to  London  eyes,  and  Waverley 
Station  was  astir  with  travellers  and  cabs 
and  porters.  The  bustle  stimulated  him. 
It  was  in  accord  with  the  spirited  temper 
of  his  last  wakeful  hour,  and,  blended 
with  the  unfamiliar  voices  around  him, 
and  with  an  access  of  realization  that  he 
was  engaged  in  a  novel  enterprise,  con- 
firmed hb  disposition  to  bd  of  good  cheer. 

When  one  has  been  journeying  to  Scot- 
land through  the  night,  there  is  a  certain 
novelty  about  the  people  who  join  the 
train  at  Waverley  and  the  stations  farther 
nortlu  They  are  fresh,  and  bright,  and 
bustling  ;  and  they  chatter  loudly  or  read 
the  morning  newspapers  with  a  curious 
wide-awake  interest.  You  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  different  races,  and  it  is  some 
time  before  you  realize  that  the  only 
difference  between  yon  is  that  they  have 
been  in  their  beds  and  in  their  baths  while 
your  own  rest  and  refreshment  are  still  to 
come.  Thus,  a  man  who  entered  the  car- 
riage at  Dalnieny,  a  man  of  thirty-three 
or  thereby,  made  Hertford  ruminate  on 
the  marvel  of  sleep.  It  was  odd  to  think 
that  the  stranger  was  overflowing  with 
energy  and  gayety  of  spirits  simply  be- 
cause he  had  been  sleeping  since  the  time 
when  the  Fljing  Scotchman  had  passed 


Retford.  Perhaps,  however,  that  wasn't 
quite  the  explanation.  The  stranger 
looked  as  if  he  had  a  special  measure  of 
energy  in  mind  and  body.  His  nervous 
lips  were  constantly  quivering  with  a  smile 
of  apparently  causeless  merriment ;  and 
his  bright,  dark  eyes,  set  deep  in  a  hand- 
some forehead,  over  which  black  curls 
clustered,  were  of  that  peculiar  kind  which 
literally  laugh.  Hertford  felt  that  there 
was  something  very  attractive  about  the 
man,  who,  when  he  was  seated  comfort- 
ably, civilly  offered  him  a  Scotsman,  re- 
marking that  it  contained  important  news 
about  the  Dissolution.  Hertford  accepted 
the  paper. 

*'  Stirring  times — stirring  times  I"  said 
the  stranger,  lighting  a  cigarette.  * '  Won- 
der which  way  it  will  go  ?" 

''  The  General  Election  I"  asked  Hert- 
ford. 

''  That  was  what  I  alluded  to,"  the 
stranger  answered.  *'  No  man  can  tell,  I 
dare  say  ;  but  I  rather  think  the  Ministry 
will  come  badly  off." 

**  Do  you  really?" 

**  On  the  whole,  yes.  They  may  win 
some  of  the  urban  seats,  especially  in  Scot- 
land :  but  I  hear  the  English  rural  labor- 
ers are  likely  to  vote  Gladstonian. " 

•*  What  a  pity,"  said  Hertford,  to 
whom  it  did  not  occur  that  such  an  un- 
serious  fellow  could  possibly  be  a  Glad- 
stonian, '*  that  we  haven't  had  time  for  a 
One- Vote  One- Value  Act  1  Perhaps  the 
extra  seats  which  would  have  been  given 
to  London  would  have  come  to  our  side, 
and  done  something  to  balance  the  expect- 
ed losses  in  the  shires." 

The  stranger  didn't  deny  that  that  would 
have  been  no  more  than  fair  ;  but  he 
thought  that  there  was  something  to  bu 
said  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  contention  that 
the  present  anomalous  distribution  of  seats 
was  less  unjustifiable  than  it  seemed.  '*  It 
really  is  a  fact,"  he  said,  ^^  that  the  far- 
ther you  go  from  the  Capital  of  the  King- 
dom the  more  intense  do  you  find  the  con- 
sideration which  men  bestow  upon  politi- 
cal and  all  other  affairs." 

"Yes?"  said  Hertford. 

*'  Undoubtedly,"  the  stranger  answered* 
"  The  rural  Scots,  for  example,  really  do 
expend  more  mental  energy  on  any  ques- 
tion they  have  to  solve  than  the  Scots  of 
Dundee,  or  of  Aberdeen,  or  of  Edinburgh, 
or  of  Glasgow,  and  very  much  mure  than 
any  poor  creatures  of  Englishmen  (asking 
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yoar  pardoD)  would  apply  to  any  question 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  rural  Scots  find  in- 
tellectual problems  in  the  most  casual 
affairs,  and  they  have  a  passion  for  preci- 
sion in  the  solutions/' 

**  So  I  have  heard,"  said  Hertford, 
smiling  in  sympathy  with  the  stranger's 
prattling  liveliness.  He  was  amused,  also, 
at  the  stranger's  apology  for  speaking 
lightly  of  the  Englishmen,  for  he  seemed 
to  be  an  Englishman  himself. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  stranger  briskly  : 
*Mt  is  a  trait  of  their  character  which 
comes  out  even  in  their  anecdotes. 
*'  Tonal,'  said  one  Highland  gillie,  meet- 
ing another  after  a  hard  day  on  the  hill, 
at  the  time  when  the  speculations  of  Mr. 
Darwin  were  going  about,  *  wull  you  go 
to  the  public-house  and  have  a  tram  ? ' 
^  I  wull  that,  Angus,'  Donald  answered  ; 
*  and  we  wull  have  four  trams,  whaateffer, 
for  I  wish  to  have  a  theological  discussion 
as  to  whether  a  bum  bee  is  a  bird  or  a 
baste.'" 

Hertford  laughed  heartily  at  this  re- 
cital. That  encouraged  the  stranger  to  go 
on. 

"  Still  farther  away  to  the  north,"  he 
said,  *'  a  man  of  this  reflective  race,  who 
had  been  assisting  at  a  merry-making,  was 
strenuously  stepping  up  a  glen.  He  had 
been  looking  on  the  wine  of  the  country, 
and  his  movements  were  irregular.  '  Going 
home,  Duncan ! '  an  acquaintance  asked, 
by  way  of  friendly  salutation.  Now,  a 
dull  Englishman  (again  asking  your  par- 
don) would  not  have  thought  that  such  a 
casual  remark  called  for  any  specific  an- 
swer ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  no  question  is 
so  trivial  that  a  Scot  will  treat  it  lightly. 
Although  he  could  scarcely  speak,  Dun- 
can paused  a  moment  to  consider.  He 
knew  that  for  every  two  steps  he  took  up 
the  hill  he  involuntarily  took  one  step 
down  ;  and,  a  gleam  of  alert  intelligence 
flashing  through  his  fumigated  brain,  he 
answered — *  Whiles.'  " 

Again  Hertford  was  much  amused. 

**  So  you  see,"  said  the  stranger,  when 
be  had  composed  himself  from  the  hilarity 
which  his  own  tale  had  caused,  ^  *  it's  no 
joke  electioneering  north  of  the  Tweed." 

Hertford  started  slightly,  wondering 
whether  the  stranger  knew  who  he  was, 
and  what  his  mission. 

**  But,"  the  stranger  went  on,  gayly, 
**  it's  best  not  to  be  afraid  of  them.  They 
pretend  to  despise  anybody  who  wasn't 


bred  and  bom  among  them,  especially  a 
London  barrister  ;  but  in  reality  the  Lon- 
don barrister  can  usually  get  the  better  of 
them — if  he  has  sufficient  confidence  in 
himself  to  be  habitually  cheeky.  If  ever 
you're  a  candidate,  remember  this." 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  8aid  Hertford, 
good  humoredly. 

**  Do.  Never  flatter  them.  Treat  them 
as  if  you  were  far  above  them — especially 
the  hecklers — and  don't  hesitate  to  let 
them  know  that  you  think  them  hopeless- 
ly ignorant.  Amazing  what  a  number  of 
London  barristers  Scotland  has  elected  on 
the  strength  of  those  qualifications  !  But 
here  we  are  at  Sydie — I  change  here. 
Good  morning  I" 

The  merry  fellow  was  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  nodding  his  good-looking  head 
in  friendly  farewell,  in  a  moment ;  but 
Hertford  was  not  long  alone.  He  was 
met  at  Dnngelly,  which  he  reached  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  a  deputation  from 
the  party  in  that  town,  and  was  imme- 
diately borne  off  to  the  Kojal  George,  the 
hotel  in  which  the  Conservatives  of  the 
neighborhood  met  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions.  There  the  deputation  explained 
that  they  desired  to  present  their  compli- 
ments to  the  candidate.  This  formality 
was  so  bashful  in  its  beginning  that  the 
head  of  the  deputation — Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
can, bailie,  elder  of  the  Kirk,  head  man 
on  the  bowling-green,  and  zealous  Free- 
mason ;  a  little  elderly  man,  who  was 
everybody's  body,  without  whom  no 
funeral  or  other  public  function  was  com- 
plete— suggested  that  they  **  would  be 
nane  the  wanr  o'  a  tumbler  o'  toddy." 
It  was  gie  early  i'  the  momin',  he  ad- 
mitted, gravely  ;  but  that  was  nae  ordnar 
occasion,  and  be  jaloused  the  toon  was 
ower  excited  aboot  the  arrival  o'  Mr.  Hari- 
ford  to  think  o'  wark  that  day. 

The  oblique  compliment  was  not  with- 
out effect.  Hertford  was  genuinely  awed 
at  hift  own  importance. 

Murmuring  an  unanimous  assent  to  the 
bailie's  suggestion,  the  company  seated 
themselves  round  a  table.  Then  the  bailie 
produced  his  snuff-box,  took  a  pinch,  sol- 
emnly invited  the  candidate  to  do  like- 
wise, and  observed  that  the  pairty  in  West 
Drum  were  enter  in'  upon  an  uphill  fecht. 

The  pairty  (for  every  avowed  Conserva- 
tive in  the  town  was  present,  if  we  may 
except  the  beadle  of  the  parish,  who  was 
at  best  a  doubtful  voter)  shook  its  head 
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gravely,  took  a  drink,  and  agreed  that  it 
was  so. 

*'  But  we  maun  a'  stan'  shoather  the 
shoutber,  and  dae  our  best,"  the  chairman 
added,  with  earnestness. 

'^  Aye  :  we  maun  that,*'  said  Tammas 
Hcggie,  the  coach- builder. 

**  Church  and  State,"  said  Elder  Kemp, 
raising  a  tumbler  to  his  ruminating  lips. 

'*  The  Constitution,"  added  Mr.  Blair, 
the  chemist,  who,  like  the  famous  parrot, 
said  little,  but  was  a  de?il  to  think. 

If  it  bad  continued  in  the  subdued  man- 
ner of  its  beginning,  the  episode  might 
have  been  dispiriting  ;  but  as  the  boltle 
circulated  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  depu- 
tation became  familiar  with  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices,  the  talk  grew  lively. 
Mr.  Blair  gave  the  candidate  fair  warniu' 
that  he'd  better  say  as  little  aboot  the 
Kirk  as  possible.  He  was  personally  ac- 
quent  wi'  three  U.P.'s  and  ae  Free  Church 
deacon  wha  were  strong  uphndders  o'  the 
Union,  but  wud  be  prevented  by  their 
consciences  frae  votin  for  ony  man  wha 
was  openly  Erastian.  Elder  Kemp  begged 
to  differ.  He  didna'  gie  a  daum  for  the 
puir  critturs  mentioned  by  Maister  Blair. 
If  they  wud  desert  the  Union  because  the 
man  wha  supported  it  supported  the  Kirk 
tae,  the  Conservative  Pairty  cud  dae  wi'oot 
them.  Bailie  Duncan  took  another  pinch 
of  snuff.  He  was  sure  they  would  'gree 
among  therasel's.  As  their  chairman,  he 
felt  at  leebeity  tae  dae  na  raair  than  keep 
stric'  order  ;  but  he  did  hope,  whatever 
else  he  said  or  did,  Maister  Hariford  wudna' 
ca'  himsel'  a  Tory — the  folks  thereaboot 
cudna'  stan'  the  word.  The  candidate 
modestly  asked  what  the  chairman  thought 
the  folks  would  like  him  to  say  to  them* 
The  deputation,  the  whole  of  it  speaking 
at  once,  was  no'  very  sure.  There  wud 
be  nae  harm  in  bangin'  awa'  at  the  Na- 
tional League  ;  and  if  it  wisna'  for  the  col- 
liers, wha  were  maistly  Roman  Catholics, 
he  micht  lav  on  tae  the  Papists  ;  but  — 

**  That,'  interposed  Hertford,  whose 
spirits  were  recklessly  rising  as  the  humors 
of  the  situation  multiplied, — **  that  re- 
minds me  of  a  storv  which  perhaps  some 
of  you  have  heaid.  One  Sunday  there 
was  to  be  a  collection  in  g  ceitain  parish 
kirk.  On  his  way  to  church  the  minister 
met  Elder  Macnab.  *  Keep  aff  the  drink 
the  day,'  said  the  elder,  wamingly. 
*  Maister  Mitchell  the  brewer  is  to  be  i' 
the  kirk  this  mornin',  and  I  believe  he's 


thinkin'  o'  pittin'  a  pound  note  i'  the 
plate.'  Shortly  afterward,  the  minister 
met  another  elder — Mr.  Craw.  *  Keep 
off  the  vanities  o'  weemen  the  day,'  Mr. 
Craw  suggested.  '  Maist  o'  the  Icddies 
hae  been  buyin'  new  hats  i'  the  summer 
fashion.'  *  John,'  said  the  minister  when 
he  reached  the  vestry,  and  the  beadle  was 
helping  to  enrobe  him,  '  Elder  Macnab 
says  I  maun  keep  aff  the  drink,  and  Elder 
Craw  says  I  maun  keep  aff  the  weemen. 
What  am  I  to  preach  aboot  ? '  *  Oh,* 
said  the  beadle,  with  alacrity,  ^  just  rub  it 
intae  the  Jews.'  " 

The  story  which  Hertford  had  oppor- 
tunely recollected — and  he  had  recited  it 
in  remarkably  good  Scotch — was  a  great 
success.  The  gentlemen  of  the  deputation 
had  reached  that  comfortable  stage  of 
carousal  when  a  Scotchman's  readiness  to 
take  offence  at  any  real  or  apparent  slight 
to  his  nationality  is  changed  into  a  mag- 
nanimous certitude  that  all  allusions  to  his 
country  are  meant  in  compliment  to  him- 
self. They  applauded  Hertford  \igorous- 
ly,  and  declared  that  they  had  been  sure, 
from  the  very  first  moment  they  saw  him, 
that  he  bad  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins. 
Also,  they  had  become  quite  confident  of 
victory. 

Mr.  Ileggie,  who  was  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  orator  of  the  town,  rose 
to  make  a  speech. 

**  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  I  beg  to  pro- 
pose the  health  of  Mr.  Hariford.  There 
canna  be  the  slightest  doobt — " 

Mr.  Heggie'a  oratory  was  stopped  by  a 
loud  tap  at  the  door.  The  chairman  ciied 
*'  Come  in  !"  Then  a  man  in  livery  en- 
tered the  room,  and  handed  a  note  to 
Hertford,  saying  that  Sir  Robert  Graham 
had  bidden  him  to  be  sure  to  deliver  it 
into  Mr.  Hertford's  own  hands. 

*'  Sir  Robert  Graham  1"  exclaimed  ^the 
candidate  in  much  surprise,  as  if  at  some 
important  matter  suddenly  recollected. 
*'  Pardon  'me,  gentlemen."  Then  he 
opened  and  read  the  note,  in  which  he 
was  invited  to  take  luncheon  at  Sir  Rob- 
ert's house,  if  it  were  convenient  to  him, 
that  very  day. 

Hertford*s  astonishment  had  a  sufficient 
cause.  Sir  Robert  was  the  stem  parent 
of  the  very  young  lady  in  whom  he  had 
been  so  much  interested  during  the  season 
of  1891,  and  ever  since.  He  had  been 
aware  that  the  rich  and  eccentric  baronet 
of  whom  she  was  the  .only  child  lived  in 
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Scotland.  He  bad  not  associated  her  with 
West  Drum.  In  truth,  he  had  scarcely 
heard  of  West  Drum  before  bis  interview 
with  the  Party  Manager.  Like  the  omni- 
bus driver  who,  conversing  with  a  North- 
man on  the  box-scat,  inquired  whether 
Scotland  was  as  large  a  place  as  'Ampstead 
'Eath,  Hertford  had  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  Scotland,  when  he  thonght  of  it 
at  all,  as  an  undivided  and  indivisible  unit. 

in. 

Hertford,  upon  whom  events  were 
crowding  with  bewildering  rapidity,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  shortly  there- 
after drove  to  Cairntaws,  Sir  Robert's 
seat,  which  is  the  wealthiest  estate  in 
Drumshire.  His  going  was  a  matter  of 
course.  He  had  a  cordial  dislike  for  the 
baronet ;  but  the  baronet  was  not  the  main 
consideration.  Disappointed  love,  which 
often  involves  wounded  vanity,  dissembles, 
and  sometimes  even  fancies  itself  turned 
into  aversion  ;  but,  as  Hertford  had  found 
in  his  ruminations  of  the  previous  night, 
it  never  really  dies.  It  is  never  incapable 
of  revival.  The  young  man  keenly  real- 
ized this  when,  with  a  flush  of  gratification 
which  suffused  him  from  head  to  foot,  he 
met  Miss  Graham,  alone,  in  the  morning 
room  at  Cairntaws.  A  year's  sullen  brooa- 
iug  over  his  disappointment  had  blurred 
her  image  in  his  mind's  eye,  and,  although 
she  was  in  no  measure  responsible  for  his 
sorrow,  had  inured  him  to  thinking  of  her 
as  quite  a  commonplace  damsel.  Such  is 
the  sordid  process  oy  which  man's  selfish- 
ness instinctively  heals  its  wounds.  In 
Hertford's  case,  as  in  many  another,  it 
was  all  undone  in  a  moment.  Elsie — he 
greeted  her,  impulsively,  by  the  pet  name 
; — was  as  beautiful  and  obviously  as  much 
in  love  with  him  as  ever.  She  met  him 
with  undittguised  pleasure,  and  the  dull 
sorrows  of  a  year  vanished  in  the  rapturous 
instant  of  her  welcoming  smile. 

His  life,  which  had  long  been  listless, 
bad  entered  upon  a  period  of  stirs  and  sur- 

f arises.  That  ho  was  a  candidate  for  Par- 
iament  was  wonder fal  ;  that  the  constitu- 
ency in  which  he  was  '*  standing"  lay  in 
the  county  which  was  the  home  of  the 
Grahams  was  still  more  wonderful  ;  that 
his  broken  romance  had  been  pieced  to- 
gether so  completely  was  roost  wonderful 
of  all.  But  a  further  surprise  was  in 
store.  Miss  Graham  told  him,  with  co- 
quettish   merriment,   that   Mr.    Augustus 
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Storey  was  to  join  them  at  luncheon  that 
day,  and  was,  indeed,  somewhere  about 
the  place  at  that  moment,  consulting  with 
her  father  as  to  what  adaptation  of  the 
Radical  Programme  would  best  suit  the 
tastes  of  West  Drum. 

**  Father  is  resolved,"  she  added,  with 
demure  playfulness,  **  upon  his  marrying 
me.  He  has  not  consulted  me  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  has  announced  his  wish  to 
Mr.  Storey.     So  Mr.  Storey  told  me." 

Although  Miss  Graham  was  obviously 
sure  that  there  was  no  danger  of  her  fa- 
ther's project  being  accomplished,  a  frown 
passed  over  Hertford's  face. 

**  But  ycu  needn't  be  afraid,"  she  said, 
noticing  this.  '*  Father  might  coerce  me  ; 
but  he  can't  possibly  coerce  Mr.  Storey  ; 
and  Mr.  Storey  won't  have  me." 

*'  Won't  have  you  ?"  Hertford  echoed, 
in  astonishment. 

**  No,"    the    girl    merrily    answered. 

He  is  a  very  plain-spoken  man,  is  Mr, 
Storey,  and  he  has  explicitly  rejected  me. 
He  told  me  that,  as  he  was  to  make  Cairn- 
taws his  headquarters  during  the  contest, 
he  thonght  he  had  better  make  his  inten- 
tions known  without  delay.  It  would  pre- 
vent misunderstandings  and  perhaps  heart- 
burnings. He  had  no  objection  to  me  in 
myself,  he  was  good  enough  to  say  ;  but 
the  thought  of  having  a  sincere  Liberal 
for  a  father-in-law  would  break  his  heart," 

**  Elsie,"  said  Hertford,  »' I  have  a 
plan.  We  shall  be  married  before  a 
month  is  over  !" 

**  What  is  the  plan,  George  ?"  she 
asked,  disengaging  herself  from  the  em- 
brace with  which  the  champion  of  law  and 
order  emphasized  the  announcement  that 
he  had  one. 

**  Well—" 

But  as  he  was  about  to  explain  the- gong 
summoned  them  to  luncheon. 

When  they  were  all  met  in  the  dining- 
room,  Hertford  found  that  Mr.  Storey 
was  none  other  than  the  light-hearted  per- 
son with  whom  he  had  travelled  from  Dal- 
meny  in  the  morning.  Each  was  much 
surprised  at  finding  who  the  other  was. 
Both  were  more  pleased  to  meet  again 
than  Sir  Robert,  who  was  a  caucus-bred 
politician,  thought  quite  moral.  They 
were  perfectly  at  ease  from  the  moment 
they  met,  and,  as  the  austere  baronet  was 
shocked  to  find,  lamentably  deficient  in 
the  partisan  asperity  without  which,  it  is 
well  known,  no  man  can  be  a  convinced 
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politician.  Indeed,  when  Miss  Graham 
bad  withdrawn,  their  conversation  became 
horrible.  In  the  lady's  presc-n:^e  it  had 
been 'flippant  enough;  and  as  she  was 
^oing  Sir  Robert,  thinking  to  induce  in 
the  young  men  a  more  serious  state  of 
mind,  remarked  that  it  gave  him  much 
gratification  to  notice  that  at  this  election, 
more  notably  than  at  any  other  within  his 
memory,  the  people  were  being  appealed 
to  on  considerations  which  must  stir  their 
moral  sense.  The  Nonconformist  Mani- 
festo, for  example — 

'^  An  abominable  document  !*'  the  Lib- 
eral  candidate  exclaimed — not  flippantly, 
but  with  genuine  feeling. 

**  l*m  glad  you  think  so,*'  said  the  Tory 
candidate,  quietly. 

Sir  Robert  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
in  astonishment.  Did  they  not  think,  he 
asked,  that  the  Manifesto  was  a  most  con- 
scientious appeal  to  the  religious  and 
moral  sense  of  the  people  ? 

'*  Conscientious  enough,  I  grant  you," 
said  Hertford  ;  '*  but  conscientiousness 
cannot  redeem  a  wron^.  Let  na  agree 
that  *  the  rule  of  Christ,^  as  the  Manifesto 
says,  should  bo  '  over  every  department  of 
action.'  Who  are  the  Nonconformist 
leaders  that  they  suppose  themselves  able 
to  say  what  special  political  measures  the 
lule  of  Christ  obliges  us  to  support  ?  Are 
they  an  inspired  priesthood  ? 

'*Ay,"  said  the  Liberal  candidate 
scornfully  :  **  that's  the  rub.  But  here's 
another  rub.  The  Manifesto  says  that  the 
'  Christian  who  refuses  to  vote  according 
to  his  conscience  and  the  law  of  Christ  be- 
trays his  Lord.'  I  hold  that  to  be  a  sin- 
ful proposition." 

Sir  Robert  remarked  that,  especially  in 
youth,  the  natural  man  was  constantly  at 
war  with  goodness. 

*'  He  is  not  I"  said  Storey,  speaking 
with  an  earnestness  which  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  his  usual  manner.  '*  The 
natural  man  may  not  be  a  saint ;  but  he 
is  not  so  bad  as  he  is  called.  Tell  me, 
Sir  Robert  :  why  it  is  that  so  many  men 
shudder  and  shrink  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  language  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Manifesto  ?" 

''  Because,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  natu- 
rally corrupt,  and  hate  the  truth  and  the 
light."  The  baronet  seemed  quite  satis- 
fled  that  that  was  so. 

*'  I  think  not,"  said  Storey.  **  Aver- 
sions such  as  that  of  which  we  are  speak- 


ing are  not  so  easily  accounted  for  ;  and 
this  one — which  expressed  itself  lately  in 
a  general  sarcasm  on  '  the  Nonconformist 
conscience  ' — has  perhaps  been  never  very 
intelligible  even  to  itself.  Men  of  the 
world  entertain  the  aversion  not  because 
they  dislike  moral  and  religious  principles, 
but  because  they  dislike  talk  about  them. 
And  they  dislike  talk  about  them  be- 
cause they  instinctively  feel  those  prin- 
ciples to  be  deeply  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  people — so  widely  and  so  deep- 
ly diffused  that  '  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science,' in  its  arrogant  zeal,  and  in  its 
assumption  that  there  is  no  conscience  out- 
side the  pale,  is  a  peculiarly  odious  form 
of  Pharisaism." 

**  Right,"  said  Hertford;  "but  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  make  another 
point.  I  expected  you  to  say  that  true 
conscientiousness  must  always  be  silent. 
It  is  a  viitue,  a  viitue  of  the  mind  ;  and 
the  mind  should  bend  to  it  as  instinctive- 
ly, as  unconsciously,  as  the  body  of  an 
athlete  moves  at  the  bidding  of  his  strength, 
which  is  a  physical  virtue.  In  shoit,  there 
is  more  than  a  mere  question  of  taste  in- 
volved in  the  average  Englishman's  aver- 
sion from  the  Nonconformist  conscience. " 

**  Exactly,"  said  Storey  :  "  more  than 
a  mere  question  of  taste.  The  aversion  is 
itself  a  moral  and  religious  scruple.  It 
does  not  recognize  itself  as  such  only  be- 
cause, being  a  real  virtue — virtue  in  the 
fundamental  sense  of  the  word  :  strength  : 
clean,  wholesome  strength — it  is  instinc- 
tive, unconscious.  The  average  English- 
man shrinks  from  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science and  its  ways  because  of  a  perception 
— a  true  perception,  although  he  has  never 
even  defined  it — that  the  moment  spiiitual- 
ity  becomes  self  conscious  it  becomes  im- 
moral." 

"  That,"  said  Hertford,  "  is  the  point 
I  was  seeking  to  state.  There  is  a  condi- 
tion of  religious  feeling  which  is  essen- 
tially immoral.  You  remember  the  wise 
man's  saying  :  ^  We  revel  and  luxuriate  in 
our  faith  for  the — the  indecent  sensation 
of  it.'" 

"  And  when  we  do,"  said  Storey,  **  we 
are  guilty  of  the  very  immorality  of  which 
those  who  have  Nonconformist  consciences 
regard  themselves  as  peculiarly  free.  Self- 
conscious  spirituality — the  sensations  of 
the  Nonconformist  conscience,  for  exam- 
ple— is  the  wantoning  of  the  soul. " 

'^  And  the  new  Puritanism,"  Hertford 
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added,  "  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
soul." 

**  Which  condition  has  the  power,*'  said 
Storey,  '*  to  spread  oonuption  like  a 
plagae.  Why  did  so  many  of  as  feel  dis- 
gusted with  the  County  Councillors  who 
recently  took  certain  actions  in  the  inter- 
ests  of  what  they  hclievod  to  be  morality  ? 
Why  were  we  so  ready  to  agree  with  those 
who  said  that  a  ballet  girl,  or  a  lady 
athlete  at  the  Aquarium,  is  conscious  of 
potential  ira propriety  only  when  a  Pro- 
gressive Puritan  is  inspecting  her  ?  Is  it 
That  we  are  all  naturally,  or  by  acquired 
habit,  wicked,  and  that  we  seek  to  sear 
our  consciences  with  flippant^  jesting,  half- 
truths  f  No  I  It  is  because,  at  the  back 
of  his  thick,  honest,  cleanly  mind,  the 
average  Englishman  has  a  perception  of 
the  fact  that  shame  and  sin  are  largely  the 
creation  of  those  whose  assumed  moral  su- 
periority is  greater  than  they  can  hold.  If 
it  is  not  Kept  in  check  by  wholesome 
popular  scorn,  incontinent  virtue  is  capa- 
ble of  debauching  a  whole  nation  of  the 
pure  in  heart.*' 

Thereupon,  after  a  pause,  the  three  men 
rose— the  two  younger  to  go  about  their 
electioneering  ;  Sir  Robert  to  shake  his 
head  and  sigh  in  derogation  of  the  unholy 
talk  to  which  he  had  been  listening.  The 
baronet  felt  himself  bound  to  be  so  much 
outraged  in  behalf  of  religion  and  morality 
that,  in  the  effort  to  be  intellectually  hor- 
rified and  spiritually  cosy,  he  clean  forgot 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  invited  Hert- 
ford to  Cairntaws.  His  suspicion  of  all 
fellow-creatures  being  great  in  proportion 
to  his  self -righteousness,  he  had  instantly 
concluded,  the  moment  he  had  heard  that 
Hertford  was  to  contest  West  Drum,  that 
he  was  coming  to  renew  his  suit ;  and  Sir 
Robert  intended  to  give  the  young  roan  to 
understand  that  he  need  not  do  anything 
of  the  sort. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Storey  joked,  with  his 
chance  companion  in  the  train,  about  the 
way  in  which  a  wise  candidate  would  treat 
a  Scotch  electorate,  he  was  speaking  auto- 
biographical ly.  }Ie  himself  was  a  London 
barrister.  To  be  more  particular :  He 
had  written  a  book  of  essays,  which  had 
had  such  a  brilliant  success  that  the  Eighty 
Club,  anxious  because  of  the  desperate 
lack  of  talent  in  the  Liberal  Party  at  the 
time,  had  snapped  him  up  before  he  had 
thought  of  forming  any  political  connec- 
tion. The  better  to  secure  his  allegiance, 
Nsw  SmxB.— Vol.  LVI.,  Ho  3. 


the  Liberal  leaders  had  invited  him  to 
**  stand  for"  West  Drum,  which,  as  the 
retiring  member  had  not  been  challenged 
for  thirty  years,  was  believed  by  them  to 
be  a  *' safe  seat."  Being  a  happy-go-, 
lucky  fellow,  accustomed,  excepting  in  his 
graver  ruoments,  to  consider  life  an  un- 
ending pantomime  rehearsal,  Mr.  Storey 
was  notning  loath.  He  had  no  political 
convictions  ;  but  that,  he  reflected,  was  a 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  reject  a 
chance  of  finding  material  for  fresh  essays. 

Whether  Mr.  Storey's  mind  was  too 
critical  to  be  fervid,  or  whether  the  tide 
of  Liberalism  was  ebbing  in  West  Drum, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  hard  to 
say  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  from  that  very 
night,  on  which  Hertford  made  his  first 
speech,  Mr.  Storey's  chances  of  success, 
which  had  previously  amounted  to  cer- 
tainty, began  to  diminish.  The  Conserva- 
tive candidate  spoke  with  versatility  and 
vigor  ;  ho  turned  the  laugh  on  the  hecklers 
with  such  ready  wit  that  the  most  formid- 
able of  them,  Sandy  Leitch,  who  had 
meant  to  follow  him  from  town  to  town, 
and  village  to  village,  durin^c  the  whole 
contest,  gave  up  after  three  nights'  trial ; 
and  ere  a  fortnight  had  passed  Bailie  Dun- 
can was  offering  to  bet  new  hats  on  level 
terms  that  Maister  Hariford  would  top  the 
poll.  Alack  !  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt 
cup  and  lip.  Through  the  din  of  bat- 
tle, which  was  resounding  all  over  West 
Drum,  one  could  note  that  the  sough  of 
the  country-side  had  become  distinctly 
favorable  to  the  Conservative  candidate — 
when  it  was  found  that  the  Conservative 
candidate  had  disappeared  1  He  failed  in* 
an  engagement  to  address  an  important, 
meeting  in  a  coast  town.  The  chair  was. 
to  be  taken  at  eight ;  but  when  eight 
came,  there  was  no  candidate.  Five  min- 
utes passed  ;  ten  ;  fifteen.  Then  scouts 
from  the  committee  room  sought  him  at* 
the  inn  where  he  had  been  seen  to  put  up 
early  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  they  sought 
in  vain.  Nor  was  there  any  word  of  him 
in  the  morning.  Telegraphic  messages 
flew  to  every  Tory  hotel  in  the  division, 
and  to  all  the  agents  of  the  party  ;  but  no- 
trace  of  th»  candidate  could  be  found. 

To  learn  the  opinion  of  West  Drum, 
you  had  to  let  your  footsteps  stray  toward* 
its  centre  ;  and  to  the  natives  that  was  to- 
indulge  an  inclination  rather  than  to  prose- 
cute a  duty.  For  the  "  hub"  of  West 
Drum  waa  the  Tontine  H6tel,  in  Dun- 
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**  I'm  very  happy  in  society  as  it  is/' 
f»he  said.  *'  Whatever  is,  id  right.  Re- 
ligion may  be  quite  true.  And  I,  at  least, 
should  be  the  last  to  deseit  it ;  for  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
joys  of  the  age — the  thing  which  gives 
these  their  piquancy,  their  value.  All 
our  dearest  delights  are  delightful  simply 
because  they  are  slightly  improper.  What> 
for  example,  would  be  the  use  of  my 
being  a  Soul  if  in  playing  at  indulging  the 
^agan  instincts  I  did  not,  like  all  the  other 
Souls,  know  that  Paganism  is  wicked  ? 
If  there  were  no  eternal  verity  making 
some  things  good  in  themselves  and  some 
things  bad,  all  joys  would  lose  their  savor, 
and  the  Souls,  in  their  ethical  abandon- 
ment, would  be  as  dull  as  the  Wei^leyans 
in  their  theological  tenacity.  The  aboli- 
tion of  sin — ain  as  a  principle — is  the  only 
event  which  could  possibly  make  life  not 
worth  enduring." 

Hertford  remarked  that  Lady  Chester- 
ton spoke  in  epigrams,  which  were  often 
more  confusing  than  parables. 

**  The  most  curious  thing  about  epi- 
grams," she  rejoined,  **  is  that  they  are 
sometimes  true.  Parables  never  are,  for 
nobody  understands  theoL  But  I  want  to 
say  my  say  neither  in  epigrams  nor  in 
parables.  And  what  I  want  to  say  is  that 
life  should  resemble  neither  an  epigram 
nor  a  parable,  but  a  paradox." 

Hertford  was  aware  that  his  aunt  had 
never  the  slightest  difficulty  in  performing 
a  charming  conversation  quite  unaided  ; 
but  he  felt  there  would  be  no  harm  in  risk- 
ing the  observation  that  paradox — he  had 
heard  the  saying  before,  and  it  had  struck 
him — was  the  only  perfect  form  of  truth. 

To  his  pleased  astonishment,  her  lady- 
ship agreed  with  him. 

'*  It  is,"  said  Lady  Chesterton,  "the 
only  frame-work  of  words  in  which  truth, 
if  there  is  any  within  it  all,  is  present  un- 
alloyed. Now,  what  is  life,  which,  I  have 
said,  should  resemble  a  paradox  ?  Life, 
for  us  at  least,  is  society.  There's  no 
snobbishness  in  saying  so.  We  know  no 
other  life,  and  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  that  we  feel  any  other.  Well, 
then,  society — all  of  it.  Whig  and  Tory 
alike — has  one  constant  purpose  ;  only 
one  ;  and  that  purpose,  which  strings  out 
of  the  universal  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, is  to  continue  living.  Wo  must  not 
be  abolished." 

"  I  fear  we  may,  though,"  said    Sir 


John.  **  I  mean  we  old  stagers.  Society 
cannot  go  on  without  money,  and  if  rents 
continue  to  go  down  weUl  all  be  bankrupt. 
Only  this  year — " 

It  was  so  obvious  to  Lady  Chesterton 
that  Sir  John  had  not  been  following  her 
very  intelligently. 

*'  But,  in  order  not  to  be  abolished,  so- 
ciety," she  said,  not  heeding  the  inter- 
ruption, "has  certain  obligations  which 
ate  not  usually  realized — obligations  which 
I  must  impress  upon  yon,  George,  now 
that  you  are  taking  to  statesmanship.  It 
must  maintain  religion  and  relifirious  estab- 
lishments ;  for  otherwise,  as  I  have  shown 
you,  there  would  be  no  piquancy  in  its 
pet  wickednesses.  And  it  must  be 
wicked  ;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  hate  no 
need  of  religion." 

"  Must  we  really  be  wicked  ?"  said  Sir 
John,  apprehensively. 

**  Young  men  must — my  nephew,  for 
example," — her  ladyship  replied  sweetly. 
**  You  «ee,  young  men  must  attune  them- 
selves to  the  spirit  of  the  age — there  is 
always  a  spirit  of  the  age,  although  the 
phrase  does  have  a  commonplace  sound — 
or  they're  a  discord,  a  worry  to  them- 
selves and  to  everybody  else.  In  an  age 
of  renaissance  they  must  bo  renaissant ; 
in  an  ago  of  decadence,  decadent.  George 
here  is  unhappy  because  he  is  so  shocking- 
ly orthodox  in  his  conduct  and  ways  of 
thinking.  Ho  doesn't  see  that,  although 
it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  be  strictly  Con- 
servative in  politics,  it  is,  at  this  moment, 
equally  its  duty — a  fundamental  necessity 
of  its  life — to  be  Liberal,  even  Separatist, 
in  spirit  and  in  mind,  and  in  much  of  its 
private  conduct  It  must  be  frivolous, 
cynical,  an  apparent  repudiation  of  all  the 
virtues  which  make  the  masses  solemn  and 
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severe. 

"Otherwise,"  said  Hertford,  with  a 
flash  of  sympathetic  inspiration,  "  the 
masses  would  have  no  shocking  example 
to  keep  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
spiritual  and  moral  superiority  self-con- 
scious and  lusty." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Countess.  "  But 
that  is  only  the  practical  reason  why 
society  must  be  decadent.  While  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  conserve  the 
national  religion  and  the  national  character 
by  being  a  shocking  example  of  the  need 
of  them,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
Radical  in  spirit  in  order  to  be  braced  up 
to  that  public  duty." 
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**  A  paradox,  indeed  !"  Heilford  mur- 
mured. 

The  Countess  went  on  unheeding. 

*'  We  cannot  be  interested  in  the  masses 
unless  we  are  interested  in  ourselves,  and 
we  cannot  be  interested  in  ourselves  unless 
we  are  thoroughly  unconventional.  In 
order  to  be  vitally  Conservative,  we  must 
be  extremely  Liberal  in  our  tastes  and  prin- 
ciples. The  Aee  is  greater  than  anv  of 
its  creatures  ;  all  the  creatures  must  snare 
its  spirit,  each  in  his  own  way.  If  you 
have  a  turn  for  ethics,  like  Mr.  Mallock, 
you  must  write  a  novel  to  prove  that  tak* 
ing  the  place  of  a  lady's  husband  may  in 
some  cases  be  conduct  more  exaltedly 
moral  than  any  saintliness  which  the  unit- 
ed efforts  of  all  the  Nonconformist  im- 
aginations could  conceive  ;  if,  like  Mr. 
Henley,  you  are  a  heathen  happening  upon 
occasion  to  defend  the  Church,  you  must 
say,  not  that  it  is  the  sole  fount  of  truth, 
but  that  it  brings  one  up  in  a  gentlemanly 
religion  ;  you  must  always  deride  the  com- 
monplace and  the  obvious.  Only  in  this 
spirit  can  you —  But,  dear  me,  here's  the 
rarty  Manager  I" 

It  was  indeed  that  gentleman,  who  had 
entered  the  park  at  Prince's  Gate  and  was 
walking  toward  them.  The  Countess 
greeted  him  with  the  vivacious  cordiality 
which  makes  her  a  general  favorite,  and 
said  that  she  had  just  been  lecturing  her 
nephew  on  the  true  principles  of  Con- 
servatism. 

'*  But,"  she  said  slyly,  as  the  Manager 
passed  on,  *'  keep  the  boy  in  hand.  Don't 
let  him  air  any  new-fangled  ideas.  Orig- 
inality is  the  only  thing  which  is  certain 
to  fail  in  politics." 

II. 

When  the  mind  is  occupied  with  an 
unusually  engrossing  prospect,  or  reminis- 
cence, the  movement  and  the  sounds 
around  one  become  a  rhythmical  accom- 
paniment to  one's  thoughts.  Thus,  to 
many  a  young  man  on  his  way  home,  in 
the  dawn  of  a  summer  morning,  from  a 
pleasant  dance,  the  clatter  of  a  cab  on  the 
muffling  pavement  of  wood  insensibly  sets 
itself  into  the  cadence  of  a  flattering  mel- 
ody. Indeed,  when  life  is  full  and  joy- 
ous, there  are  ballads  in  the  breezes,  lyrics 
in  the  songs  of  birds,  and  a  lullaby  in  the 
roar  of  streets.  When  fortune  is  at  issue 
with  us,  all  this  is  changed.  Then  too, 
sometimes,  the  sounds  of  nature  and  the 


bustle  of  civilization  are  transfigured  in 
our  reveries  ;  but  their  music  is  a  wail,  or 
a  niockety.  To  Hertford,  who  left  for 
the  north  on  the  subseouent  night,  the 
wheels  of  the  Flying  Scotchman  were 
chanting  an  ambiguous  lay.  Sometimes 
the  roll  of  them  was  raucous  and  as  irritat- 
ing as  the  last  music-hall  song  ;  and  some- 
times it  was  as  soothing  as  a  nocturne  of 
Chopin.  At  times  the  young  man  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  disscnance  between 
himself  in  reality  and  himself  as  a  candi- 
date  for  Parliament.  As  candidate,  he 
was,  he  knew,  a  person  whom  people  at 
large  would  look  up  to.  He  would  be  re- 
garded as  having  some  superiority  to  peo- 
ple generally — some  ampler  knowledge, 
some  greater  calling,  some  special  apti- 
tude. His  name  and  his  opinions  would 
be  in  newspapers  from  day  to  day  ;  smil- 
ing men  would  crowd  around  him,  seek- 
ing the  honor  of  shaking  hands  with  him  ; 
he  would  be  a  man  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  a  man  entitled  to  con- 
sider himself  fortunate  and  to  feel  exalted. 
Outside  the  rdle  of  candidate,  or  rather  in- 
side it,  he  recognized  a  very  different  per- 
son. Who  was  he — disappointed,  spirit- 
less, humdrum — that  men  should  give  him 
even  a  passing  thought  ?  What  call  had 
he  to  public  life  ?  What  interest,  indeed, 
in  life  at  all  ? 

The  busy  wheels  caught  up  the  musings 
of  his  self  contempt  and  echofd  them  in 
rhythmic  mockery.  He  indeed,  they  as- 
sured him  with  a  tireless  emphasis,  while 
yet  they  seemed  too  industriously  preoc- 
cupied to  mind  him,  was  a  man  with 
whom  the  world  had  no  concern.  Bat 
the  proverbial  changes  of  a  winter's  nig) it 
are  not  more  various  than  the  moods  whi<  h 
lazily  arise  in  the  introspection  of  tedii.r.s 
hours  on  the  railway.  Sometimes,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  wandering  fancy,  the  trav- 
eller's mind  found  itself  recalling  the  di^ 
course  of  Lady  Chesterton  ;  and  then  tiie 
wheels  changed  tht'ir  tune  into  one  <>f 
lighter,  and  even  merry,  meaning.  H  r 
ladyship's  prattle  bad  interested  him  ;  hir 
bright  perversity  had  cajoled  him  into 
feeling  that  life,  after  all,  is  dull  or  enter- 
taining exactly  in  proportion  as  we  will 
that  it  should  be  either.  Why  shouldn't 
he  pull  himself  toscether  and  be  a  man 
again  ?  Was  not  his  melancholy  a  mere 
selfish  joy  on  false  pretences,  **  a  deep, 
enduring  satisfaction  in  the  depths  of  dis- 
content" ?  and  if  he  was  capable  of  hap- 
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piness  disguifled  as  sorrow,  mast  not  he 
still  be  capable  of  happiness  in  its  ele- 
mental modes  ?  Might  not  there  be  truth 
in  Lady  Chesterton's  suggestion  that  if  he 
had  been  really  in  love  he  would  not  have 
been  so  ready  to  accept  defeat  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  he  had  been  disquieting  him- 
self in  vain  ?  and,  if  so,  should  he  not 
either  forget  his  romance  or  determinedly 
endeavor  to  resume  it  f     Why  not  ? 

"Why  not  ?  why  not  ?  why  not  ?"  said 
the  active  wh  els,  like  a  voice  shouting 
cheerily  through  a  dream. 

As  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  were  begin- 
ning to  loom  through  the  reluctant  dawn 
the  traveller  fell  slowly  asleep  with  •  the 
query  ringing  in  his  ears  and  moving  his 
mind  ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  would  start 
from  his  light  slumber  to  find  that  he  was 
not  yet  enthralling  vast  audiences  with 
fiery  rhetoric,  or  that  his  running  away 
with  a  pretty  girl  was  only  Lady  Chester- 
ton's banter  simmering  in  his  drowsy  im- 
agination. 

He  was  aroused  at  Edinburgh.  Al- 
ready, although  it  was  only  six  o'clock, 
the  world  seemed  wide-awake.  The  sun 
was  shining  with  a  fresh  lucidity  un- 
familiar to  London  eyes,  and  Waverley 
Station  was  astir  with  travellers  and  cabs 
and  porters.  The  bustle  stimulated  him. 
It  was  in  accord  with  tho  spirited  temper 
of  his  last  wakeful  hour,  and,  blended 
with  the  unfamiliar  voices  around  him, 
and  with  an  access  of  realization  that  he 
was  engaged  in  a  novel  enterprise,  con- 
firmed his  disposition  to  bs  of  good  cheer. 

When  one  has  been  journeying  to  Scot- 
land through  the  night,  there  is  a  certain 
novelty  about  the  people  who  join  the 
train  at  Waverley  and  the  stations  farther 
nonlu  They  are  fresh,  and  bright,  and 
bufttling  ;  and  they  chatter  loudly  or  road 
the  morning  newspapers  with  a  curious 
wide-awake  interest  You  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  different  races,  and  it  is  some 
timo  before  you  realisse  that  the  only 
difference  between  yon  is  that  they  have 
been  in  their  beds  and  in  their  baths  while 
your  own  rest  and  refreshment  are  still  to 
come.  Thus,  a  man  who  entered  the  car- 
riage at  Dalmeny,  a  man  of  thirty-three 
or  thereby,  made  Hertford  ruminate  on 
the  marvel  of  sleep.  It  was  odd  to  think 
that  the  stranger  was  overflowing  with 
energy  and  gayety  of  spirits  simply  be- 
cause he  had  been  sleeping  since  the  time 
when  the  Fljing  Scotchman  had  passed 


Ketford.  Perhaps,  however,  that  wasn't 
quite  the  explanation.  The  stranger 
looked  as  if  he  had  a  special  measure  of 
energy  in  mind  and  body.  His  nervous 
lips  were  constantly  quivering  with  a  smile 
of  apparently  causeless  merriment ;  and 
his  bright,  dark  eyes,  set  deep  in  a  hand- 
some forehead,  over  which  black  curls 
clustered,  were  of  that  peculiar  kind  which 
literally  laugh.  Hertford  felt  that  there 
was  something  very  attractive  about  the 
man,  who,  when  he  was  seated  comfort- 
ably, civilly  offered  him  a  Scotsman,  re- 
marking that  it  contained  important  news 
about  the  Dissolution.  Hertford  accepted 
the  paper. 

^'  Stirring  times — stirring  times  !"  said 
the  stranger,  lighting  a  cigarette.  *'  Won- 
der which  way  it  will  go  ?" 

''  The  General  Election  ?"  asked  Hert- 
ford. 

''That  was  what  I  alluded  to,"  the 
stranger  answered.  ''  No  man  can  tell,  I 
dare  say  ;  but  I  rather  think  the  Ministry 
will  come  badly  off." 

**  Do  you  really  ?" 

**  On  the  whole,  yes.  They  may  win 
some  of  the  nrban  seats,  especially  in  Scot- 
land :  but  I  hear  the  English  rural  labor- 
ers are  likely  to  vote  Gladstonian. " 

**  What  a  pity,"  said  Hertford,  to 
whom  it  did  not  occur  that  such  an  un* 
serious  fellow  could  possibly  be  a  Glad- 
stonian, ''  that  we  haven't  had  time  for  a 
One- Vote  One- Value  Act  I  Perhaps  the 
extra  seats  which  would  have  been  given 
to  London  would  have  come  to  our  side, 
and  done  something  to  balance  the  expect- 
ed losses  in  the  shires." 

The  stranger  didn't  deny  that  that  would 
have  been  no  more  than  fair  ;  but  he 
thought  that  there  was  something  to  bu 
said  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  contention  that 
the  present  anomalous  distiibution  of  seats 
was  less  unjustifiable  than  it  seemed.  ''  It 
really  is  a  fact,"  he  said,  ''  that  the  far- 
ther you  go  from  the  Capital  of  the  King- 
dom the  more  intense  do  you  find  the  con- 
sideration which  men  bestow  upon  politi- 
cal and  all  other  affairs." 

••Yes?"  said  Hertford. 

•'  Undoubtedly,"  the  stranger  answered* 
••  The  rural  Scots,  for  example,  really  do 
expend  more  mental  energy  on  any  ques- 
tion they  have  to  solve  than  the  Scots  of 
Dundee,  or  of  Aberdeen,  or  of  Edinburgh, 
or  of  Glasgow,  and  very  much  mure  than 
any  poor  creatures  of  Englishmen  (asking 
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yoar  pardon)  wonld  apply  to  any  qaestion 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  rural  Scots  find  in- 
tellectual problems  in  the  most  casual 
affairs,  and  they  have  a  passion  for  preci- 
sion in  the  solutions.'* 

**  So  I  have  heard,'*  said  Hertford, 
smiling  in  sympathy  with  the  stranger's 
prattling  liveliness.  He  was  amused,  also, 
at  the  stranger's  apology  for  speaking 
lightly  of  the  Englishmen,  for  he  seemed 
to  be  an  Englishman  himself. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  stranger  briskly  : 
^'it  is  a  trait  of  their  character  which 
comes  out  even  in  their  anecdotes. 
*'  Tonal,'  said  one  Highland  gillie,  meet- 
ing another  after  a  hard  day  on  the  hill, 
at  the  time  when  the  speculations  of  Mr. 
Darwin  were  going  about,  '  wull  yon  go 
to  the  public-house  and  have  a  tram  f ' 
^I  wull  that,  Angus,'  Donald  answered  ; 
'  and  we  wull  have  four  trams,  whaateffer, 
for  I  wish  to  have  a  theological  discussion 
as  to  whether  a  bum  bee  is  a  bird  or  a 
baste.'" 

Hertford  laughed  heartily  at  this  re- 
cital. That  encouraged  the  stranger  to  go 
on. 

**  Still  farther  away  to  the  north,"  he 
said,  *'  a  man  of  this  reflective  race,  who 
had  been  assisting  at  a  merry-making,  was 
strenuously  stepping  up  a  glen.  He  had 
been  looking  on  the  wine  of  the  country, 
and  his  movements  were  irregular.  '  Going 
Lome,  Duncan  ? '  an  acquaintance  asked, 
by  way  of  friendly  salutation.  Now,  a 
dull  Englishman  (again  asking  your  par. 
don)  would  not  have  thought  that  such  a 
casual  remark  called  for  any  specific  an- 
swer ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  no  question  is 
so  trivial  that  a  Scot  will  treat  it  lightly. 
Although  he  could  scarcely  speak,  Dun- 
can paused  a  moment  to  consider.  He 
knew  that  for  every  two  steps  ho  took  up 
the  hill  he  involuntarily  took  one  step 
down  ;  and,  a  gleam  of  alert  intelligence 
flashing  through  his  fumigated  brain,  he 
answered — *  Whiles.'  " 

Again  Hettford  was  much  amused. 

*^  So  you  see,"  said  the  stranger,  when 
be  had  composed  himself  from  the  hilaiity 
which  his  own  tale  had  caused,  *'  it's  no 
joke  electioneering  north  of  the  Tweed." 

Hertford  started  slightly,  wondering 
whether  the  stranger  knew  who  he  was, 
and  what  his  mission. 

**  But,"  the  stranger  went  on,  gayly. 
**  it's  best  not  to  be  liraid  of  them.  They 
pretend  to  despise  anybody  who  wasn't 


bred  and  bom  among  them,  especially  a 
London  barrister  ;  but  in  reality  the  Lon- 
don barrister  can  usually  get  the  better  of 
them — if  he  has  sufficient  confidence  in 
himself  to  be  habitually  cheeky.  If  ever 
you're  a  candidate,  remember  this." 

**ril  do  my  best,"  said  Hertford, 
good  humotedly. 

**  Do.  Never  flatter  them.  Treat  them 
as  if  you  were  far  above  them — especially 
the  hecklers — and  don't  hesitate  to  let 
them  know  that  you  think  them  hopeless- 
ly ignorant.  Amazing  what  a  number  of 
London  barristers  Scotland  has  elected  on 
the  strength  of  those  qualifications  !  But 
here  we  are  at  Sydie — I  change  here. 
Good  morning  1" 

The  merry  fellow  was  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  nodding  his  good-looking  head 
in  friendly  farewell,  in  a  moment ;  but 
Hertford  was  not  long  alone.  He  was 
met  at  Dungelly,  which  he  reached  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  a  deputation  from 
the  party  in  that  town,  and  was  imme- 
diately borne  off  to  the  Kojal  George,  the 
hotel  in  which  the  Conservatives  of  the 
neighborhood  met  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions. There  the  deputation  explained 
that  they  desired  to  present  their  compli- 
ments to  the  candidate.  This  formality 
was  so  bashful  in  its  beginning  that  the 
head  of  the  deputation — Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
can, bailie,  elder  of  the  Kirk,  head  man 
on  the  bowling-green,  and  zealous  Free- 
mason ;  a  little  elderly  man,  who  was 
everybody's  body,  without  whom  no 
funeral  or  other  public  function  was  com- 
plete— suggested  that  they  "  would  be 
nane  the  waur  o'  a  tumbler  o'  toddy." 
It  was  gie  early  i'  the  mornin',  he  ad- 
mitted, gravely  ;  but  that  was  nae  ordnar 
occasion,  and  he  jaloused  the  toon  was 
ower  excited  aboot  the  arrival  o'  Mr.  Hari- 
ford  to  think  o'  wark  that  day. 

The  oblique  compliment  was  not  with- 
out effect.  Hertford  was  genuinely  awed 
at  hi«^  own  importance. 

Murmuring  an  unanimous  assent  to  the 
bailie's  suggestion,  the  company  seated 
themselves  round  a  table.  Then  the  bailie 
produced  his  snuff-box,  took  a  pinch,  sol- 
emnly invited  the  candidate  to  do  like- 
wise, and  observed  that  the  pairty  in  West 
Drum  were  enter  in'  upon  an  uphill  fecht. 

The  pairty  (for  every  avowed  Conserva- 
tive in  the  town  was  present,  if  we  may 
except  the  beadle  of  the  parish,  who  was 
at  best  a  doubtful  voter)  shook  its  head 
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gravely,  took  a  drink,  and  agreed  that  it 


was  so. 


*'  Bat  we  maun  a'  slan'  shouther  the 
shoather,  and  dae  our  best,"  the  chairman 
added,  with  earnestness. 

"  Aye  :  we  maun  that,*'  said  Tammas 
Heggie,  the  coach-builder. 

**  Church  and  State,**  said  Elder  Kemp, 
raising  a  tumbler  to  his  ruminating  lips. 

'*  The  Constitution,*'  added  Mr.  Blair, 
the  chemist,  who,  like  the  famous  parrot, 
said  little,  but  was  a  devil  to  think. 

If  it  had  continued  in  the  subdncd  man* 
ner  of  its  beginning,  the  episode  might 
have  been  dispiriting  ;  but  as  the  bottle 
circulated  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  depu- 
tation became  familiar  with  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices,  the  talk  grew  lively. 
Mr.  Blair  gave  the  candidate  fair  warniu' 
that  he'd  better  say  as  little  aboot  the 
Kirk  as  possible.  He  was  personally  ac- 
quent  wi'  three  U.P.'s  and  ae  Free  Church 
deacon  wha  were  strong  uphudders  o'  the 
Union,  but  wud  be  prevented  by  their 
consciences  frae  votin  for  ony  man  wha 
was  openly  Erastian.  Elder  Kemp  begged 
to  differ.  He  didna'  gie  a  daum  for  the 
pnir  crittura  mentioned  by  Maistcr  Blair. 
If  they  wud  desert  the  Union  because  the 
man  wha  supported  it  supported  the  Kirk 
tae,  the  Conservative  Paitty  cud  dae  wi*oot 
them.  Bailie  Duncan  took  another  pinch 
of  snuff.  He  was  sure  they  would  'gree 
among  themsel's.  As  their  chairman,  he 
felt  at  leebeity  tae  dae  na  raair  than  keep 
stric'  order  ;  but  he  did  hope,  whatever 
else  he  said  or  did,  Maister  Hariford  wudna' 
ca*  himsel'  a  Tory — the  folks  thereaboot 
cudna'  stan'  the  word.  The  candidate 
modestly  asked  what  the  chairman  thought 
the  folks  would  like  him  to  say  to  them. 
The  deputation,  the  whole  of  it  speaking 
at  once,  was  no'  very  sure.  There  wud 
be  nae  harm  in  bangin'  awa'  at  the  Na- 
tional League  ;  and  if  it  wisna'  for  the  col- 
liers, wha  were  maistly  Roman  Catholics, 
he  micht  lav  on  tae  the  Papists  ;  but  — 

**  That,'  interposed  Hertford,  whose 
spirits  were  recklessly  rising  as  the  humors 
of  the  situation  multiplied, — **  that  re- 
minds me  of  a  storv  which  perhaps  some 
of  you  have  heaid.  One  bunday  there 
was  to  be  a  collection  in  g  ceitain  parish 
kirk.  On  his  way  to  church  the  minister 
met  Elder  Macnab.  *'  Keep  aff  the  drink 
the  day,'  said  the  elder,  wamingly. 
*  Maister  Mitchell  the  brewer  is  to  be  i' 
the  kirk  this  mornin',  and  I  believe  he's 


thtnkin'  o'  pittin'  a  pound  note  i'  the 
plate.'  Shortly  afterward,  the  minister 
met  another  elder — Mr.  Craw.  *  Keep 
off  the  vanities  o'  weemen  the  day,'  Mr, 
Craw  suggested.  *  Maist  o'  the  leddies 
hae  been  buyin'  new  hats  i'  the  summer 
fashion.'  *  John,'  said  the  minister  when 
he  reached  the  vestry,  and  the  beadle  was 
helping  to  enrobe  him,  *  Eider  Macnab 
says  I  maun  keep  aff  the  drink,  and  Elder 
Craw  says  I  maun  keep  aff  the  weemen. 
What  am  I  to  preach  aboot  ? '  *  Oh,' 
said  the  beadle,  with  alacrity,  *  just  rub  it 
intae  the  Jews.'  " 

The  story  which  Hertford  had  oppor- 
tunely recollected — and  he  had  recited  it 
in  remarkably  good  Scotch — was  a  great 
success.  The  gentlemen  of  the  deputation 
had  reached  that  comfortable  stage  of 
carousal  when  a  Scotchman's  readiness  to 
take  offence  at  any  real  or  apparent  slight 
to  his  nationality  is  changed  into  a  mag- 
nanimous certitude  that  all  allusions  to  his 
country  are  meant  in  compliment  to  him- 
self. They  applauded  Hertford  vigorous- 
ly, and  declared  that  they  had  been  sure, 
from  the  very  firet  moment  they  saw  him, 
that  he  had  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins. 
Also,  they  had  become  quite  confident  of 
victory. 

Mr.  Heggie,  who  was  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  orator  of  the  town,  rose 
to  make  a  speech. 

**  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  I  beg  to  pro- 
pose the  health  of  Mr.  Hariford.  There 
canna  be  the  slightest  doobt — " 

Mr.  Heggie's  oratory  was  stopped  by  a 
loud  tap  at  the  door.  The  chairman  ciied 
**  Come  in  !"  Then  a  man  in  livery  en- 
tered the  room,  and  handed  a  note  to 
Hertford,  saying  that  Sir  Robert  Graham 
had  bidden  him  to  be  sure  to  deliver  it 
into  Mr.  Hertford's  own  hands. 

**  Sir  Robert  Graham  1"  exclaimed  ^the 
candidate  in  much  surprise,  as  if  at  some 
important  matter  suddenly  recollected. 
*'  Pardon  .me,  gentlemen."  Then  he 
opened  and  read  the  note,  in  which  he 
was  invited  to  take  luncheon  at  Sir  Rob- 
ert's house,  if  it  were  convenient  to  him, 
that  very  day. 

Hertford's  astonishment  had  a  sufficient 
cause.  Sir  Robert  was  the  stern  parent 
of  the  very  young  lady  in  whom  he  had 
been  so  much  interested  during  the  season 
of  1801,  and  ever  since.  He  had  been 
aware  that  the  rich  and  eccentric  baronet 
of  whom  she  was  the  only  child  lived  in 
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Scotland.  He  bad  not  associated  her  with 
West  Drum.  In  truth,  he  had  scarcely 
beard  of  West  Drum  before  his  interview 
with  the  Party  Manager.  Like  the  omni- 
bus driver  who,  conversing  with  a  North- 
man on  the  box-scat,  inquired  whether 
Scotland  was  as  large  a  place  as  'Ampstead 
'£ath,  Hertford  bad  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  Scotland,  when  he  thonght  of  it 
at  all,  as  an  undivided  and  indivisible  unit. 

III. 

Hertford,  upon  whom  events  were 
crowding  with  bewildering  rapidity,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  shortly  there- 
after drove  to  Cairntaws,  Sir  Robert's 
seat,  which  is  the  wealthiest  estate  in 
Drumshire.  His  going  was  a  matter  of 
course.  He  had  a  cordial  dislike  for  the 
baronet ;  but  the  baronet  was  not  the  main 
consideration.  Disappointed  love,  which 
often  involves  wounded  vanity,  dissembles, 
and  sometimes  even  fancies  itself  turned 
into  aversion  ;  but,  as  Hertford  had  found 
in  his  ruminations  of  the  previous  night, 
it  never  really  dies.  It  is  never  incapable 
of  revival.  The  young  man  keenly  real- 
ized this  when,  with  a  fiush  of  gratification 
which  suffused  him  from  head  to  foot,  he 
met  Miss  Graham,  alone,  in  the  morning 
room  at  Cairntaws.  A  year's  sullen  brooo- 
iug  over  his  disappointment  had  blurred 
her  image  in  his  mind's  eye,  and,  although 
she  was  in  no  measure  responsible  for  his 
sorrow,  had  inured  him  to  thinking  of  her 
as  quite  a  commonplace  damsel.  Such  is 
the  sordid  process  by  which  man's  selfish- 
ness instinctively  heals  its  wounds.  In 
Hertford's  case,  as  in  many  another,  it 
was  all  undone  in  a  moment.  Elsie — he 
greeted  her,  impulsively,  by  the  pet  name 
; — was  as  beautiful  and  obviously  as  much 
in  love  with  him  as  ever.  She  met  him 
with  undisguised  pleasure,  and  the  dull 
sorrows  of  a  year  vanished  in  the  rapturous 
instant  of  her  welcoming  smile. 

His  life,  which  had  long  been  listlees, 
had  entered  upon  a  period  of  stirs  and  sur- 
prises. That  he  was  a  candidate  for  Par- 
liament was  wonderful  ;  that  the  constitu- 
ency in  which  he  was  "  standing"  lay  in 
the  county  which  was  the  home  of  the 
Grahams  was  still  more  wonderful  ;  that 
his  broken  romance  had  been  pieced  to- 
gether so  completely  was  most  wonderful 
of  all.  But  a  further  surprise  was  in 
store.  Miss  Graham  told  him,  with  co- 
quettish   merriment,   that   Mr.    Augustus 
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Storey  was  to  join  them  at  luncheon  that 
day,  and  was,  indeed,  somewhere  about 
the  place  at  that  moment,  consulting  with 
her  father  as  to  what  adaptation  of  the 
Radical  Programme  would  best  suit  the 
tastes  of  West  Drum. 

"  Father  is  resolved,"  she  added,  with 
demure  playfulness,  **  upon  his  marrying 
me.  He  has  not  consulted  me  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  has  announced  his  wish  to 
Mr.  Storey.     So  Mr.  Storey  told  me." 

Although  Miss  Graham  was  obviously 
sure  that  there  was  no  danger  of  her  fa- 
ther's project  being  accomplished,  a  frown 
passed  o\er  Hertford's  face. 

**  But  you  needn't  be  afraid,"  she  said, 
noticing  this.  **  Father  might  coerce  me  ; 
birt  he  can't  possibly  coerce  Mr.  Storey  ; 
and  Mr.  Storey  won't  have  me." 

'*  Won't  have  you  ?"  Hertford  echoed, 
in  astonishment. 

**  No,"    the    girl    merrily    answered. 

He  is  a  very  plain-spoken  man,  is  Mr. 
Storey,  and  he  has  explicitly  rejected  me. 
He  told  me  that,  as  he  was  to  make  Cairn- 
taws his  headquarters  during  the  contest, 
he  thought  he  had  better  make  his  inten- 
tions known  without  delay.  It  would  pre- 
vent misunderstandings  and  perhaps  heart- 
burnings. He  had  no  objection  to  me  in 
myself,  lie  was  good  enough  to  say  ;  but 
the  thought  of  having  a  sincere  Liberal 
for  a  father-in-law  would  break  his  heart." 

**  Elsie,"  said  Hertford,  **  I  have  a 
plan.  We  shall  be  married  before  a 
month  is  over  !" 

**  What  is  the  plan,  George?"  she 
asked,  disengaging  herself  from  the  em- 
brace with  which  the  champion  of  law  and 
order  emphasized  the  announcement  that 
he  had  one. 

»*  Well—" 

But  as  he  was  about  to  explain  the- gong 
summoned  them  to  luncheon. 

When  they  were  all  met  in  the  dining- 
room,  Hertford  found  that  Mr.  Storey 
was  none  other  than  the  light-hearted  per- 
son with  whom  he  had  travelled  from  Dal- 
meny  in  the  morning.  Each  was  much 
surprised  at  finding  who  the  other  was. 
Both  were  more  pleased  to  meet  again 
than  Sir  Robert,  who  was  a  caucus-bred 
politician,  thought  quite  moral.  They 
were  perfectly  at  ease  from  the  moment 
they  met,  and,  as  the  austere  baronet  was 
shocked  to  find,  lamentably  deficient  in 
the  partisan  asperity  without  which,  it  is 
well  known,  no  man  can  be  a  convinced 
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politician.  Indeed,  when  Miss  Graham 
had  withdrawn,  their  conversation  became 
horrible.  In  the  lady's  presence  it  had 
been 'flippant  enough;  and  as  she  was 
^oing  Sir  Robert,  thinking  to  induce  in 
the  young  men  a  more  serious  state  of 
mind,  remarked  that  it  gave  him  much 
gratification  to  notice  that  at  this  election, 
more  notably  than  at  any  other  within  his 
memory,  the  people  were  being  appealed 
to  on  considerations  which  must  stir  their 
moral  sense.  The  Nonconformist  Mani- 
festo, for  example — 

'*  An  abominable  document  I*'  the  Lib- 
eral  candidate  exclaimed — not  flippantly, 
but  with  genuine  feeling. 

**  I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  said  the  Tory 
candidate,  quietly. 

Sir  Robert  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
in  astonishment.  Did  they  not  think,  he 
asked,  that  the  Manifesto  was  a  most  con- 
scientious appeal  to  the  religious  and 
moral  sense  of  the  people  ? 

'*  Conscientious  enough,  I  grant  you," 
said  Hertford  ;  '*  but  conscientiousness 
cannot  redeem  a  wrone.  Let  us  agree 
that '  the  rule  of  Christ,  as  the  Manifesto 
says,  should  bo  '  over  every  department  of 
action.'  Who  are  the  Nonconformist 
leaders  that  they  suppose  themselves  able 
to  say  what  special  political  measures  the 
lule  of  Christ  obliges  us  to  suppoit  ?  Are 
they  an  inspired  priesthood  V 

'•  Ay."  said  the  Liberal  candidate 
scornfully  :  **  that's  the  rub.  But  here's 
another  rub.  The  Manifesto  says  that  the 
'  Christian  who  refuses  to  vote  according 
to  his  conscience  and  the  law  of  Christ  be- 
trays his  Lord.'  I  hold  that  to  be  a  sin- 
ful proposition." 

Sir  Robert  remarked  that,  especially  in 
youth,  the  natural  man  was  constantly  at 
war  with  goodness. 

''  He  is  not  1"  said  Storey,  speaking 
with  an  earnestness  which  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  his  usual  manner.  '^  The 
natural  man  may  not  be  a  saint ;  but  he 
is  not  so  bad  as  he  is  called.  Tell  me, 
Sir  Robert :  why  it  is  that  so  many  men 
shudder  and  shrink  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  language  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Manifesto  ?" 

''  Because,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  natu- 
rally corrupt,  and  hate  the  truth  and  the 
light."  The  baronet  seemed  quite  satis- 
fled  that  that  was  so. 

*'  I  think  not,"  said  Storey.  "  Aver- 
sions such  as  that  of  which  we  are  speak- 


ing are  not  so  easily  accounted  for ;  and 
this  one — which  expressed  itself  lately  in 
a  general  sarcasm  on  '  the  Nonconformist 
conscience  ' — has  perhaps  been  never  very 
intelligible  even  to  itself.  Men  of  the 
world  entertain  the  aversion  not  because 
they  dislike  moral  and  religious  principles, 
but  because  they  dislike  talk  about  them. 
And  they  dislike  talk  about  them  be- 
cause they  instinctively  feel  those  prin- 
ciples to  be  deeply  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  people — so  widely  and  so  deep- 
ly diffused  that  '  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science,' in  its  arrogant  zeal,  and  in  its 
assumption  that  there  is  no  conscience  out- 
side the  pale,  is  a  peculiarly  odious  form 
of  Pharisaism." 

**  Right,"  said  Hertford;  "but  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  make  another 
point.  I  expected  you  to  say  that  true 
conscientiousness  must  always  be  silent. 
It  is  a  viitue,  a  viitue  of  the  mind  ;  and 
the  mind  should  bend  to  it  as  instinctive- 
ly, as  unconsciously,  as  the  body  of  an 
athlete  moves  at  the  bidding  of  his  strength, 
which  is  a  physical  virtue.  In  shoit,  there 
is  more  than  a  mere  question  of  taste  in- 
volved in  the  average  Englishman's  aver- 
sion from  the  Nonconformist  conscience." 

*'  Exactly,"  said  Storey  :  "  more  than 
a  mere  question  of  taste.  The  aversion  is 
itself  a  moral  and  religious  scruple.  It 
does  not  recognize  itself  as  such  only  be- 
cause, being  a  real  virtue — virtue  in  the 
fundamental  sense  of  the  word  :  strength  : 
clean,  wholesome  strength — it  is  instinc- 
tive, unconscious.  The  average  English- 
man shrinks  from  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science and  its  ways  because  of  a  perception 
— a  true  perception,  although  he  has  never 
even  defined  it — that  the  moment  spiiitual- 
ity  becomes  self  conscious  it  becomes  im- 
moral." 

"  That,"  said  Hertford,  "  is  the  point 
I  was  seeking  to  state.  There  is  a  condi- 
tion of  religions  feeling  which  is  essen- 
tially immoral.  You  remember  the  wise 
man's  saying  :  ^  We  revel  and  luxuriate  in 
our  faith  for  the — the  indecent  sensation 
of  it.'" 

**  And  when  we  do,"  said  Storey,  **  we 
are  guilty  of  the  very  immorality  of  which 
those  who  have  Nonconformist  consciences 
regard  themselves  as  peculiarly  free.  Self- 
conecious  spirituality — the  sensations  of 
the  Nonconformist  conscience,  for  exam- 
ple— is  the  wantoning  of  the  soul." 

"  And  the  new  Puritanism,"  Hertford 
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added,  '  Ma  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
soul." 

'*  Which  condition  has  the  power,"  said 
Storey,  '^  to  spread  conuption  like  a 
plagae.  Why  did  so  many  of  as  feel  dis- 
gusted with  the  County  Councillors  who 
recently  took  certain  actions  in  the  inter- 
ests of  what  they  believed  to  be  morality  ? 
Why  were  we  so  ready  to  agree  with  those 
who  said  that  a  ballet  girl,  or  a  lady 
athlete  at  the  Aquarium,  is  conscious  of 
potential  irapropritrty  only  when  a  Pro- 
gressive Puritan  is  inspecting  her  ?  Is  it 
that  we  are  all  naturally,  or  by  acquired 
habit,  wicked,  and  that  we  seek  to  sear 
our  consciences  with  flippant^  jesting,  half- 
truths  f  No  I  It  is  because,  at  the  back 
of  his  thick,  honest,  cleanly  mind,  the 
average  Englishman  has  a  perception  of 
the  fact  that  shame  and  sin  are  largely  the 
creation  of  those  whose  assumed  moral  su- 
periority is  greater  than  they  can  hold.  If 
it  is  not  kept  in  check  by  wholesome 
popular  scorn,  incontinent  virtue  is  capa- 
ble of  debauching  a  whole  nation  of  the 
pure  in  heart." 

Thereupon,  after  a  pause,  the  three  men 
rose— the  two  younger  to  go  about  their 
electioneering  ;  Sir  Robert  to  i^hake  his 
head  and  sigh  in  derogation  of  the  unholy 
talk  to  which  he  had  been  listening.  The 
baronet  felt  himself  bound  to  be  so  much 
outraged  in  behalf  of  religion  and  morality 
that,  in  the  effort  to  be  intellectually  hor- 
rified and  spiritually  cosy,  he  clean  forgot 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  invited  Hert- 
ford to  Cairntaws.  His  suspicion  of  all 
fellow- creatures  being  great  in  proportion 
to  his  self-righteousness,  he  had  instantly 
concluded,  the  moment  he  had  heard  that 
Hertford  was  to  contest  West  Drum,  that 
he  was  coming  to  renew  his  suit ;  and  Sir 
Robert  intended  to  give  the  young  man  to 
understand  that  he  need  not  do  anything 
of  the  sort. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Storey  joked,  with  his 
chance  companion  in  the  train,  about  the 
way  in  which  a  wise  candidate  would  treat 
a  Scotch  electorate,  he  was  speaking  auto- 
biographically.  }Ie  himself  was  a  London 
barrister.  To  be  more  particular :  He 
had  written  a  book  of  essays,  which  had 
had  such  a  brilliant  success  that  the  Eighty 
Club,  anxious  because  of  the  desperate 
lack  of  talent  in  the  Liberal  Party  at  the 
time,  had  snapped  him  up  before  he  had 
thought  of  forming  any  political  connec- 
tion. The  better  to  secure  his  allegiance, 
Nsw  SmxB.— Vol.  LVI.,  No  3. 


the  Liberal  leaders  had  invited  him  to 
**  stand  for"  West  Drum,  which,  as  the 
retiring  member  had  not  been  challenged 
for  thirty  years,  was  believed  by  them  to 
be  a  *' safe  seat."  Being  a  bappy-gon 
lucky  fellow,  accustomed,  excepting  in  his 
graver  ruoments,  to  consider  life  an  un- 
ending pantomime  rehearsal,  Mr.  Storey 
was  nolning  loath.  He  had  no  politicBl 
convictions  ;  but  that,  he  reflected,  was  a 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  reject  a 
chance  of  finding  material  for  fresh  essays. 

Whether  Mr.  Storey's  mind  was  too 
critical  to  be  fervid,  or  whether  the  tide 
of  Liberalism  was  ebbing  in  West  Drum, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  hard  to 
say  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  from  that  very 
night,  on  which  Hertford  made  his  first 
speech,  Mr.  Storey's  chances  of  success, 
which  had  previously  amounted  to  cer- 
tainty, began  to  diminish.  The  Conserva- 
tive candidate  spoke  with  versatility  and 
vigor  ;  he  turned  the  laugh  on  the  hecklers 
with  such  ready  wit  that  the  most  formid- 
able of  them,  Sandy  Leitch,  who  had 
meant  to  follow  him  from  town  to  town, 
and  village  to  village,  during  the  whole 
contest,  gave  up  after  three  nights'  trial ; 
and  ere  a  fortnight  had  passed  Bailie  Dun- 
can was  offering  to  bet  new  hats  on  level 
terms  that  Maister  Hariford  would  top  the 
poll.  Alack  !  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt 
cup  and  lip.  Through  the  din  of  bat- 
tle, which  was  resounding  all  over  West 
Drum,  one  could  note  that  the  sough  of 
the  country-side  had  become  distinctly 
favorable  to  the  Conservative  candidate — 
when  it  was  found  that  the  ConsetvHtive 
candidate  had  disappeared  1  He  failed  in* 
an  engagement  to  address  an  important, 
meeting  in  a  coast  town.  The  chair  was 
to  be  taken  at  eight ;  but  when  eight 
came,  there  was  no  candidate.  Five  min- 
utes passed  ;  ten  ;  fifteen.  Then  scouts 
from  the  committee  room  sought  him  at* 
the  inn  where  he  had  been  seen  to  put  up 
early  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  they  sought' 
in  vain.  Nor  was  there  any  word  of  him 
in  the  morning.  Telegraphic  messages 
flew  to  every  Tory  hotel  in  the  division, 
and  to  all  the  agents  of  the  party  ;  but  no* 
trace  of  th^candidate  could  be  iPound. 

To  learn  the  opinion  of  West  Drum, 
you  had  to  let  your  footsteps  stray  toward' 
its  centre  ;  and  to  the  natives  that  was  to* 
indulge  an  inclination  rather  than  to  prose- 
cute a  duty.  For  the  "  hub"  of  West 
Drum  was  the  Tontine  H6te],  in  Dun- 
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gellj  :  a  ^'  hoaae"  (as  the  teetotal  gentle* 
men  called  it)  which  had  Icfs  breeding 
than  the  Royal  George  opposite,  bat  was 

Cessed  of  a  finer  spirit.  It  was  on  the 
bine,  therefore,  that  the  opinions  of 
West  Dram  converged.  In  the  earlier 
hoars  contribations  to  the  fiicts  of  the  case 
were  received  impartially.  Criticism  enters 
with  the  later  brews.  Thus,  when  Jock 
Macnab  related  how,  when  he  was  having 
a  daunder  at  day-break  *'  to  reflec'  on  the 
situation,"  he  saw  a  man  very  like  Maister 
Hariford  near  the  auld  pit- shaft  at  Dol- 
gench,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  scepticism 
of  the  later  stage  when,  Jock's  poaching 
habits  beine  well  known,  he  was  told  that 
*'  if  it  really  was  the  gentleman,  it  was  a 
peety  he  didna  snare  'm." 

*'  What  d'you  think  about  it  ?"  one 
asked  a  little  wizened  old  man  who,  so 
far,  had  said  nothing,  but  contented  him- 
self with  sucking  his  whisky  through  his 
front  teeth,  the  protrusion  of  which,  to- 
gether with  his  tenacity  in  argument,  led 
to  his  being  named  **  The  Weasel.'* 
^'  I  think  it's  demned  ungentlemanly 
condik,"  he  replied.  *'  Here  I've  got 
something  to  say  to  Maister  Uariford  on 
the  question  o'  the  Truck  Act ;  an'  he's 
bolted.  What  the  devil's  the  use  o'  stir- 
ring up  idees  if  you'll  no'  wait  and  hear 
them  expounded  ?  It's  like  setting  a  hen 
on  eggs  and  routing  it  out  o'  the  nest  afore 
the  hatching." 

A  young  wag  thought  that  perhaps  he 
might  hatch  his  idee  in  the  Radical  demon- 
stration to  come  off  that  night. 

**  Man,"  said  The  Weasel,  "  it's  easy 
seein'  that  with  all  yer  thinking  you've 
never  experienced  the  joys  o'  incubation. 
D'ye  think  there's  any  fun  in  thinking  ? 
It's  the  giving  it  words  and  watching  the 
transmogrifying  effects  on  the  enemies' 
countenances  that  fills  ye  with  a  kind  o' — 
«  kind  o'  jelicose  feeling." 

**  Jelly   coes  be  !     Whaur's  the 

-candidate  ?"  shouted  a  fiery-faced  farmer 
who  had  ridden  miles  for  the  collieshangie  ; 
and  '*  Whaur's  the  candidate?"  was 
echoed  round  the  room. 

^^  There's  something  under  it  a',"  said 
fiandv,  the  Dairyman. 

*'  That's  a  terrible  wise  remark,"  snort- 
ed the  farmer.  '*  It's  like  Magnus 
Srowq^'s,  the  byreman,  when  my  coo 
deed  last  week.  '  Depend  upon't,'  says 
Magnus,  *  that  coo  deed  o'  something  or 
inkher.*'  *^ 


By-and-bye  The  Weasel,  who  had  been 
feneting  the  candidate's  ungentlcmanli- 
ness,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  at  least 
his  disappearance  settled  the  Election. 

*^  Ye  canna  elect  a  man  that's  no'  here. 
It  would  be  like  drinking  the  health  o'  a 
man  that  was  deed." 

While  these  speculations,  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  were  going  busily 
on,  another  surprise  was  in  preparation  for 
West  Drum,  which,  indeed,  had  never, 
as  the  local  newspapers  unanimously  re- 
marked, experienced  such  an  exciting  time 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhab- 
itant. On  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
after  the  Conservative  candidate's  disap- 
pearance, the  Drumshire  Chronicle  came 
out  with  an  extraordinary  letter  from  Sir 
Robert  Graham.  Sir  Robert  had  not  taken 
any  active  part  in  the  contest ;  but  all 
Drumshire  knew  that  since  he  had  ^  orried 
his  wife  to  death — which  achievement  had 
reacted  on  his  conscience  so  much  that,  in 
order  to  make  expiation  by  becoming  bet- 
ter than  ever,  he  had  abjured  Episcopacy 
for  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Toryism  for  Liberalism,  thinking  thereby 
to  procure  a  greater  measure  of  grace — 
Sir  Robert  had  been  a  member  of  tbo 
Party  of  Progress.  What,  then,  was 
Drumshire's  sui prise  on  reading  Sir  Rob- 
ert's  letter,  which  was  a  denunciation  of 
the  Liberal  candidate,  winding  up  with  an 
announcement  that  he,  Sir  Robert,  was  so 
much  disgusted  with  the  plight  into  which 
Liberalism  had  sunk  that  he  felt  bound  to 
dissociate  himself  from  the  Party,  im- 
perially and  locally,  and  to  do  all  he  could 
to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Hertford  ! 

But  how,  as  The  Weasel  had  asked,  was 
Mr.  Hertford  to  be  elected  when  nobody 
knew  where  he  was  ?  That  was  West 
Drum's  first  thought  on  reading  Sir  Rob- 
ert's letter.  The  next  thought  was  a  very 
bitter  pill  to  the  Dungelly  Atheist — an  old 
argumentative  weaver  from  whom  every- 
body shrank,  but  upon  whom  (he  being  a 
grand  hand  at  the  heckling)  the  Liberal 
Party,  with  which  he  associated  himself, 
could  not  afford  to  turn  the  cold  shouldt  r. 
*'  Aje,  aye  !"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  as  he 
laid  the  paper  down,  ani  contemplatively 
stirred  the  fire  in  his  lonely  room  up 
Lornie's  Close.  **  An'  I  believe  that 
mony  o'  they  pair  deevils  o'  U.P.'s  and 
Baptists  wull  gang  wi'  him,  tae." 

Whether  the  Atheist's  foreboding  was 
justified  by  events  will  not  be  known  until 
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the  eveninfl:  of  the  polling  day  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Hertford  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  again,  which  was  on 
the  day  of  publication  of  Sir  Robert's 
manifesto,  the  popular  favor  for  him  was 
not  diminished.  His  opponents,  of  course, 
jeered  loudly,  and  there  was  an  outbreak 
of  sarcastic  squibs  ;  but  his  own  side  were 
too  much  relieved  to  put  exacting  ques- 
liops  to  him. 

That  night,  after  addressing  a  packed 
meeting  with  a  cogent  eloquence  such  as 
even  the  Atheist  was  fain  to  admit  had 
never  been  known  in  West  Drum  since 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  visited  the  constitu- 
ency, Hertford,  while  his  supporters  were 
pressing  round  him  with  congratulations, 
was  gently  and  jocosely  reproached  for  not 
having  sent  to  iJie  chairman  of  the  meeting 
he  had  disappointed  a  message  saying  that 
he  had  been  called  away.  Hertford  laugh- 
ingly turned  the  question  aside. 

Now,  the  real  reason  why  he  had  sent 
no  word  when  he  ran  away  was  that  he 
had  not  been  sure  that  he  would  ever  set 
foot  in  Drumshire  again.  That  all  de* 
pended  on  what  Sir  Robert  Graham  might 
say  in  answer  to  a  certain  letter  which  had 
been  posted  so  as  to  arrive  at  Caimtaws  on 
the  morning  when  the  delighted  Liberals 
would  be  asking,  **  Whaur's  the  Tory  can- 
didate ?"  Since  he  had  gone  to  the  con- 
stituency, the  Tory  candidate  had  been 
engaged  in  more  than  the  winning  of  West 
Drum.  He  had  been  working  out  the  lit- 
tle plan  which  he  had  conceived  on  the 
morning  when  he  had  resumed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Graham  ;  and,  al- 
though only  Sir  Robert  and  his  household 
knew  it,  she  too  had  quitted  Drumshire 
when  the  Tory  candidate  had  disappeared. 
They  had  crossed  the  Forth  and  gone 
through  a  little  private  ceremony  before 
the  Sheriif  of  Midlothian.  Then  Elsie 
Graham  had  written  to  her  father  saying 
that  she  had  become  Mrs.  Hertford.  If 
he  liked,  she  would  be  happy  to  retam  to 
Caimtaws  instantly,  and  live  there  until  it 
was  convenient  for  all  concerned  to  have  a 
wedding  pageant  before  Canon  Fleming  at 
St.  Michael  8,  Chester  Square.  If  he  did 
not  like,  George  and  she  would  be  quite 
content  to  take  the  Sheriff's  word  for  it 
that  they  were  duly  married  ;  and  they 
would  return  no  more  to  Drumshire.  Still, 
she  did  hope  that  her  dear  father  would 
prefer  the  first  alternative  :  it  would  be  so 


nice  to  be  married  in  church  to  a  rising 
young  Member  of  Pailiament. 

With  Sir  Robert's  decision  we  are  al>- 
ready  acquainted.  What  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  his  invincible  in- 
tegrity was  put  to  a  test  which  it  could  not 
stand.  The  battle  within  his  mind  was 
won  by  the  vanity  into  which  all  his  vir- 
tues were  soluble.  He  was  outraged  at 
the  completely  successful  defiance  of  his 
authority,  which  had  never  before,  since 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Cairn- 
taws,  been  so  much  as  questioned  ;  but  he 
could  be  avenged  only  by  bringing  a  scan- 
dal upon  himself,  and  the  thought  that  the 
world  would  laugh  at  him  was  more  than 
he  could  endure.  Therefore  the  baronet 
told  Elsie  that  she  might  come  home,  and 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  by 
arranging,  if  possible,  to  be  father-in  law 
of  a  legislator.  Hence  Sir  Robert's  sud- 
den disapproval  of  Liberalism. 

When  Elsie,  in  answer  to  her  letter,  re- 
ceived the  command  to  come  home  in- 
stantly, Hertford,  although  he  would  have 
been  delighted  to  go  off  on  a  honeymoon 
instead  of  going  back  to  Drum,  was  as 
happy  as  the  girl  herself.  After  all,  it 
was  as  well,  he  realized,  to  act  according 
to  regulation.  His  conscience  being  satis- 
fied with  the  thought  that  he  had  been 
quite  ready  to  defy  convention  if  defiance 
snould  be  necessary,  bo  wrote  a  hasty  let- 
ter to  his  aunt,  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
constant  correspondence  since  the  episode 
began,  and  then  prepared  for  the  return 
to  West  Drum.  And  on  reaching  his 
hotel  after  the  meeting  with  which  the 
contest  had  been  so  auspiciously  resumed, 
he  found  a  letter  which  put  to  flight  any 
lingering  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  his 
proceedings,  and  sent  him  musing  hap- 
pily.— 

••  Hablet  Stbbbt,  W., 

•'  June  27,  1892. 

**  Mt  Deab  Geobob, — 

**  Just  before  I  met  you  in  the  Park  three 
weeks  ago  I  was  saying  to  myself,  '  Why 
didn't  that  nephew  of  mine  mn  off  with  the 
girl?*  And  now  yoa*ve  done  it!  Well,  I 
suppose  you'll  be  bothered  with  somples  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Perhaps  yon  are  think- 
ing that  yon  have  wronged  her  father.  Dis- 
miss the  scruples.  The  most  heinous  of  the 
few  cardinal  sins  that  1  can  think  of  is  that 
which  a  man  and  a  woman  commit  when,  lik- 
ing each  other,  they  allow  anything  or  any- 
body to  prevent  their  union.  The  two  of 
you,  therefore,  were  not  onlv  justified  in  tak- 
ing the  law  into  your  own  hands  :  you  were 
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bound  to  do  as  yoa  did.  Convention — oon- 
Boience  1  What  are  these  ?  There's  much  to 
be  said  for  convention  ;  but  there's  very  little 
to  be  said  for  the  oonsoience  which,  nnless 
jou  are  mnoh  changed  for  the  better  since  I 
saw  yon,  will  be  miSdng  you  half -regret  yonr 
escapade.  The  saying  that  conscience  makes 
cowards  of  ns  aU  is  less  true  than  that 
cowardice  makes  consciences  of  us  all.  I've 
little  patience  with  conscience  as  a  mle. 
Intellect  is  bat  instinct  mn  to  seed,  and 
conscience  is  often  moral  flabbiness  giv- 
ing  itself  airs.  Critics  of  literature  say  that 
no  good  story  has  a  moral ;  and  we  are  all 
pretty  well  agreed  with  them.  Bat  why  has 
it  not  occurred  to  any  one  to  say  that  a  life 
with  a  moral  is  just  as  bad  as  a  story  with  a 
moral  ?  It  really  is.  The  eminent  Scotchman 
who,  addressing  Sunday-school  children,  told 
about  a  boy  with  no  faUier  or  mother,  and  in 
rags,  who,  by  industzy  and  perseverance  and 


religion,  had  risen  to  be  rich  and  powerful, 
and  then  said  to  them,  impressively, '  I  am 
that  hoy  / ' — that  man  was  as  great  an  outrage 
as  David  Grieve,  For,  as  Carlyle  said,  life  is 
meant  to  be  an  action,  not  a  thought — and 
certainly  not  a  moral.  The  less  we  think  and 
the  more  we  act,  the  better.  So  now,  having 
won  your  bride,  win  West  Drum  ;  and  then, 
conscience  paying  tribute  to  convention,  come 
to  be  married  decently  and  in  order.  I  shall 
be  proud  of  you  both. — Believe  me  to  remain, 
always  yours  affectionately, 

"  JuuA.  Chxstxbton." 

^'  Sheer  Paganismy  I  fear/'  said  Hert- 
ford, filling  his  pipe,     *'  And  yet . 

As  Mr.  Raskin  says  of  the  Bible,  eo  may 
one  say  of  life  :  it  is  a  great  book  of  which 
not  one  word  is  to  be  understood  bat 
throagh  an  act." — National  Review, 
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SHELLEY'S  CENTENABY. 

(August  4th,  1892.) 

bt  william  watson. 

Within  a  narrow  span  of  time, 
Three  princes  of  the  realm  of  rhyme. 
At  height  of  youth  or  manhood's  prime, 

From  earth  took  wing. 
To  join  the  fellowship  sublime 

Who,  dead,  yet  sing. 

Ho,  first,  his  earliest  wreath  who  wove 
Of  laurel  grown  in  Latmian  grove, 
Conquered  by  pain  and  hapless  love 

Pound  calmer  home. 
Roofed  by  the  heaven  that  glows  above 

Eternal  Rome. 

A  filler  soul,  its  own  fierce  prey. 
And  cambered  with  more  mortal  clay. 
At  Missolonghi  flamed  away, 

And  left  the  air 
Reverberating  to  this  day 

Its  loud  despair. 

Alike  remote  from  Byron's  scorn. 
And  Keats's  msgic  as  of  mom 
Bursting  forever  newly-born 

On  forests  old, 
Waking  a  hoarv  world  forlorn 

With  touch  of  gold, 

Shelley,  the  cloud-begot,  who  srew 
Noarished  on  air  and  snn  and  dew, 
Into  that  Essence  whence  he  drew 

nis  life  and  lyre 
Was  fittingly  resolved  anew 

Throagh  wave  and  fire. 
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'Twas  like  his  rapid  Boal !     Twas  meet 
That  he,  who  brooked  not  Time's  alow  feet, 
With  passage  thus  abrupt  and  fleet 

Should  hurry  hence. 
Eager  the  Great  Perhaps  to  greet 

With  Why  J  and  Whence  ? 

Impatient  of  the  world's  fixed  way, 
He  ne'er  could  suffer  God's  deUy, 
But  all  the  future  in  a  day 

Would  build  divine. 
And  the  whole  past  in  ruins  lay. 

An  emptied  shrine. 

Vain  vision  I  but  the  glow,  the  fire. 

The  passion  of  benign  desire, 

The  glorious  yearning,  lift  him  higher 

Than  many  a  soul 
That  mounts  a  million  paces  nigher 

Its  meaner  goal. 

And  power  is  his,  if  naught  besides, 
In  that  thin  ether  where  no  rides. 
Above  the  roar  of  human  tides 

To  ascend  afar, 
Lost  in  a  storm  of  light  that  hides 

His  dizzy  car. 

Below,  the  nnhasting  world  toils  on,  ^ 
And  here  and  there  are  victories  won. 
Some  dn^n  slain,  some  justice  done. 

While,  through  the  skies, 
A  meteor  rushing  on  the  sun. 

He  flares  and  dies. 

But,  as  he  cleaves  yon  ether  clear, 
Notes  from  the  unattempted  Sphere 
He  scatters  to  the  enchanted  ear 

Of  earth's  dim  throng, 
Whose  dissonance  doth  more  endear 

The  showering  song. 

In  other  shapes  than  he  forecast 

The  world  is  moulded  :  his  flerce  blasts — 

His  wild  assault  upon  the  Past, — 

These  things  are  vain  ; 
Revolt  is  transient :  what  must  last 

Is  that  pure  strain. 

Which  seems  the  wandering  voices  blent 

Of  every  virgin  element, — 

A  sound  from  ocean  ca»ems  sent, — 

An  airy  call 
From  the  pavilioned  firmament 

O'erdoming  all. 

And  in  this  world  of  worldlings,  where 
Souls  rust  in  apathy,  and  ne'er 
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gravely,  took  a  drink,  and  agreed  that  it 

was  80. 

« 

^'  But  we  maan  a'  slan'  shouther  the 
ahouther,  and  dae  our  best,"  the  chairman 
added,  with  earnestness. 

''  Aye  :  we  maun  that,*'  said  Tamroas 
Heggie,  the  coach-buildcr. 

**  Church  and  State,*'  said  Elder  Kemp, 
raising  a  tumbler  to  his  ruminating  lips. 

'*  The  Constitution,"  added  Mr.  Blair, 
the  chemist,  who,  like  the  famous  parrot, 
said  little,  but  was  a  devil  to  think. 

If  it  had  continued  in  the  subdncd  man- 
ner of  its  beginning,  the  episode  might 
have  been  dispiriting  ;  but  as  the  bottle 
circulated  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  depu- 
tation became  familiar  with  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices,  the  talk  grew  lively. 
Mr.  Blair  gave  the  candidate  fair  warnin' 
that  he'd  better  say  as  little  aboot  the 
Kirk  83  possible.  He  was  personally  ac- 
quent  wi'  three  U.P.'s  and  ae  Free  Church 
deacon  wha  were  strong  uphndders  o*  the 
Union,  but  wud  be  prevented  by  their 
consciences  frae  votin  for  ony  man  wha 
was  openly  Erastian.  Elder  Kemp  begged 
to  differ.  He  didna'  gie  a  daum  for  the 
puir  critturs  mentioned  by  Maistcr  Blair. 
If  they  wud  desert  the  Union  because  the 
man  wha  supported  it  supported  the  Kirk 
tae,  the  Conservative  Pairty  cud  dae  wi'oot 
them.  Bailie  Duncan  took  another  pinch 
of  snnff.  He  was  sure  they  would  'gree 
among  themsel's.  As  their  chairman,  he 
felt  at  leebeity  tae  dae  na  roair  than  keep 
stric'  order  ;  but  he  did  hope,  whatever 
else  he  said  or  did,  Maister  Hariford  wudna' 
ca'  himsel'  a  Tory — the  folks  thereaboot 
cndna'  stan'  the  word.  The  candidate 
modestly  asked  what  the  chairman  thought 
the  folks  would  like  him  to  say  to  them. 
The  deputation,  the  whole  of  it  speaking 
at  once,  was  no*  very  sure.  There  wud 
be  nae  harm  in  bangin'  awa'  at  the  Na- 
tional League  ;  and  if  it  wisna'  for  the  col- 
liers, wha  were  maistly  Roman  Catholics, 
he  micht  lav  on  tae  the  Papists  ;  but  — 

**  That,'  interposed  Hertford,  whose 
spirits  were  recklessly  rising  as  the  humors 
of  the  situation  multiplied, — **  that  re- 
minds me  of  a  storv  which  perhaps  some 
of  you  have  heat  a.  One  Sunday  there 
was  to  be  a  collection  in  a  ceitain  parish 
kirk.  On  his  way  to  church  the  minister 
met  Elder  Macnab.  '  Keep  afiE  the  drink 
the  day,'  said  the  elder,  wamingly. 
^  Maister  Mitchell  the  brewer  is  to  be  i' 
the  kirk  this  mornin',  and  I  believe  he's 


thinkin'  o'  pittin'  a  pound  note  i'  the 
plate.'  Shortly  afterward,  the  minister 
met  another  elder — Mr.  Craw.  *  Keep 
off  the  vanities  o'  weemen  the  day,'  Mr. 
Craw  suggested.  '  Maist  o'  the  leddies 
hae  been  buyin'  new  hats  i'  the  summer 
fashion.'  *  John,'  said  the  minister  when 
he  reached  the  vestry,  and  the  beadle  was 
helping  to  enrobe  him,  *  Elder  Macnab 
says  I  maun  keep  aff  the  drink,  and  Elder 
Craw  says  I  maun  keep  aff  the  weemen. 
What  am  I  to  preach  aboot  ? '  *  Oh,' 
said  the  beadle,  with  alacrity,  *  just  rub  it 
in  tae  the  Jews.'  " 

The  story  which  Hertford  had  oppor- 
tunely recollected — and  he  had  recited  it 
in  remarkably  good  Scotch — was  a  great 
success.  The  gentlemen  of  the  deputation 
had  reached  that  comfortable  stage  of 
carousal  when  a  Scotchman's  readiness  to 
take  offence  at  any  real  or  apparent  slight 
to  his  nationality  is  changed  into  a  mag- 
nanimous certitude  that  all  allusions  to  his 
country  are  meant  in  compliment  to  him- 
self. They  applauded  Hertford  vigorous- 
ly, and  declared  that  they  had  been  sure, 
from  the  very  first  moment  they  saw  him, 
that  he  had  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins. 
Also,  they  had  become  quite  confident  of 
victory. 

Mr.  Heggie,  who  was  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  orator  of  the  town,  rose 
to  make  a  speech. 

**  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  I  beg  to  pro- 
pose the  health  of  Mr.  Hariford.  There 
canna  be  the  slightest  doobt — " 

Mr.  Heggie's  oratory  was  stopped  by  a 
loud  tap  at  the  door.  The  chairman  ciied 
**  Come  in  !"  Then  a  man  in  livery  en- 
tered the  room,  and  handed  a  note  to 
Hertford,  saying  that  Sir  Robert  Graham 
had  bidden  him  to  be  sure  to  deliver  it 
into  Mr.  Hertford's  own  hands. 

**  Sir  Robert  Graham  !"  exclaimed  ^the 
candidate  in  much  surprise,  as  if  at  some 
important  matter  suddenly  recollected. 
*'  Pardon  'me,  gentlemen."  Then  he 
opened  and  read  the  note,  in  which  he 
was  invited  to  take  luncheon  at  Sir  Rob- 
ert's house,  if  it  were  convenient  to  him, 
that  very  day. 

Hertford*s  astonishment  had  a  sufficient 
cause.  Sir  Robert  was  the  stern  parent 
of  the  very  young  lady  in  whom  he  had 
been  so  much  interested  during  the  season 
of  1891,  and  ever  since.  Ho  had  been 
aware  that  the  rich  and  eccentric  baronet 
of  whom  she  was  the  only  child  lived  in 
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Scotland.  He  had  not  asAOciated  her  with 
West  Diain.  In  truth,  he  had  Rcarcelj 
heard  of  West  Drum  before  his  interview 
with  the  Party  Manager.  Like  the  omni- 
bus driver  who,  conversing  with  a  North- 
man on  the  box-scat,  inquired  whether 
Scotland  was  as  large  a  place  as  'Ampstead 
'Eath,  Hertford  had  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  Scotland,  when  he  thonght  of  it 
at  all,  as  an  undivided  and  indivisible  unit. 

III. 

Hertford,  upon  whom  events  were 
crowding  with  bewildering  rapidity,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  shortly  there- 
afti^r  drove  to  Cairn  taws,  Sir  Robert's 
seat,  which  is  the  wealthiest  estate  in 
Drumshire.  His  going  was  a  matter  of 
course.  He  had  a  cordial  dislike  for  the 
baronet ;  but  the  baronet  was  not  the  main 
consideration.  Disappointed  love,  which 
often  involves  wounded  vanity,  dissembles, 
and  sometimes  even  fancies  itself  turned 
into  aversion  ;  but,  as  Hertford  had  found 
in  his  ruminations  of  the  previous  night, 
it  never  really  dies.  It  is  never  incapable 
of  revival.  The  young  man  keenly  real- 
ized this  when,  with  a  fiush  of  giatification 
which  suffuried  him  from  head  to  foot,  he 
met  Miss  Graham,  alone,  in  the  morning 
room  at  Cairntaws.  A  year's  snllen  brood- 
ing over  his  disappointment  had  blurred 
her  image  in  his  mind's  eye,  and,  although 
she  was  in  no  measure  responsible  for  his 
sorrow,  had  inured  him  to  thinking  of  her 
as  quite  a  commonplace  damsel.  Such  is 
the  sordid  process  by  which  man's  selfish- 
ness instinctively  heals  its  wounds.  In 
Hcitford's  case,  as  in  many  another,  it 
was  all  undone  in  a  moment.  Elsie — ^he 
greeted  her,  impulsively,  by  the  pet  name 
■_ — was  as  beautiful  and  obviously  as  much 
in  love  with  him  as  ever.  She  met  him 
with  undisguised  pleasure,  and  the  dull 
sorrows  of  a  year  vanished  in  the  rapturous 
instant  of  her  welcoming  smile. 

His  life,  which  had  long  been  listless, 
had  entered  upon  a  period  of  stirs  and  sur- 

f arises.  That  he  was  a  candidate  for  Par- 
iament  was  wonderfnl  ;  that  the  constitu- 
ency in  which  he  was  "  standing"  lay  in 
the  county  which  was  the  home  of  the 
Grahams  was  still  more  wonderfnl  ;  that 
his  broken  romance  had  been  pieced  to- 
gether so  completely  was  roost  wonderful 
of  all.  But  a  further  surprise  was  in 
store.  Miss  Graham  told  him,  with  co- 
quettish   merriment,   that   Mr.   Angustns 


Storey  was  to  join  them  at  luncheon  that 
day,  and  was,  indeed,  somewhere  about 
the  place  at  that  moment,  consulting  with 
her  father  as  to  what  adaptation  of  the 
Radical  Progiamaie  would  best  suit  the 
tastes  of  Went  Drum. 

**  Father  is  resolved,"  she  added,  with 
demure  playfulness,  **  upon  his  marrying 
me.  He  has  not  consulted  me  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  has  announced  his  wish  to 
Mr.  Storey.     So  Mr.  Storey  told  me." 

Although  Miss  Graham  was  obviously 
sure  that  there  was  no  danger  of  her  fa- 
ther's project  being  accomplished,  a  frown 
passed  over  Hertford's  face. 

**  But  you  needn't  be  afraid,"  she  said, 
noticing  this.  **  Father  might  coerce  me  ; 
but  ho  can't  possibly  coerce  Mr.  Storey  ; 
and  Mr.  Storey  won't  have  me." 

**  Won't  have  you  ?"  Hertford  echoed, 
in  astonishment. 

**  No,"  the  girl  merrily  answered. 
**  He  is  a  very  plain-spoken  man,  is  Mr. 
Storey,  and  he  has  explicitly  rejected  me. 
He  told  me  that,  as  he  was  to  make  Cairn- 
taws his  headquarters  during  the  contest, 
he  thought  ho  had  better  make  his  inten- 
tions known  without  delay.  It  would  pre- 
vent misunderstandings  and  perhaps  heart- 
burnings. He  had  no  objection  to  me  in 
myself,  he  was  good  enough  to  say  ;  but 
the  thought  of  having  a  sincere  Libetal 
for  a  father-in-law  would  break  his  heart." 

"Elsie,"  said  Hertford,  »*  I  have  a 
plan.  We  shall  be  married  befote  a 
month  is  over  !" 

**  What  is  the  plan,  George?"  she 
asked,  disengaging  herself  from  the  em- 
brace with  which  the  champion  of  law  and 
order  emphasized  the  announcement  that 
he  had  one. 

*«  Well—" 

But  as  he  was  about  to  explain  the- gong 
summoned  them  to  luncheon. 

When  they  were  all  met  in  the  dining- 
room,  Hertford  found  that  Mr.  Storey 
was  none  other  than  the  light-hearted  per- 
son with  whom  he  had  travelled  from  Dal- 
meny  in  the  morning.  Each  was  much 
surprised  at  finding  who  the  other  was. 
Both  were  more  pleased  to  meet  again 
than  Sir  Robert,  who  was  a  caucus-bred 
politician,  thought  quite  moral.  They 
were  peifectly  at  ease  from  the  moment 
they  met,  and,  as  the  austere  baronet  was 
shocked  to  find,  lamentably  deficient  in 
the  partisan  aspeiity  without  which,  it  is 
well  known,  no  man  can  be  a  convinced 
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Eolitlcian.  Indeed,  when  Miss  Graham 
ad  withdrawn,  their  conversation  became 
horrible.  In  the  lady's  presense  it  had 
been  flippant  enough;  and  as  she  was 
going  Sir  Robert,  thinking  to  induce  in 
the  young  men  a  more  serious  state  of 
mind,  remarked  that  it  gave  him  much 
gratification  to  notice  that  at  this  election, 
more  notably  than  at  any  other  within  his 
memory,  the  people  were  being  appealed 
to  on  considerations  which  must  stir  their 
moral  sense.  The  Nonconformist  Mani- 
festo, for  example — 

**  An  abominable  document  1"  the  Lib- 
eral candidate  exclaimed — not  flippantly, 
but  with  genuine  feeling. 

**  I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  said  the  Tory 
candidate,  quietlv. 

Sir  Robert  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
in  astonishment.  Did  they  not  think,  he 
asked,  that  the  Manifesto  was  a  most  con- 
scientious appeal  to  the  religions  and 
moral  sense  of  the  people  ? 

'*  Conscientious  enough,  I  grant  you," 
said  Hertford  ;  ''  but  conscientiousness 
cannot  redeem  a  wrone.  Let  us  agree 
that  *  the  rule  of  Christ,  as  the  Manifesto 
says,  should  bo  '  over  every  department  of 
action.'  Who  are  the  Nonconformist 
leaders  that  they  suppose  themselves  able 
to  say  what  special  political  measures  the 
lule  of  Christ  obliges  us  to  support  ?  Are 
they  an  inspired  priesthood  f 

**  Ay."  said  the  Liberal  candidate 
scornfully  :  '*  that's  the  rub.  But  here's 
another  rub.  The  Manifesto  says  that  the 
'  Christian  who  refuses  to  vote  according 
to  his  conscience  and  the  law  of  Christ  be* 
trays  his  Lord.'  I  hold  that  to  be  a  sin- 
ful proposition." 

Sir  Robert  remarked  that,  especially  in 
youth,  the  natural  man  was  constantly  at 
war  with  goodness. 

''lie  is  not  1"  said  Storey,  speaking 
with  an  earnestness  which  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  his  usual  manner.  ''  The 
natural  man  may  not  be  a  saint ;  but  he 
is  not  so  bad  as  he  is  called.  Tell  me, 
Sir  Robert :  why  it  is  that  so  many  men 
shudder  and  shrink  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  language  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Manifesto  ?" 

**  Because,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  natu- 
rally corrupt,  and  hate  the  truth  and  the 
light."  The  baronet  seemed  quite  satis- 
fied that  that  was  so. 

**  I  think  not,"  said  Storey.  **  Aver- 
sions such  as  that  of  which  we  are  speak- 


ing are  not  so  easily  accounted  for  ;  and 
this  one — which  expressed  itself  lately  in 
a  general  sarcasm  on  '  the  Nonconformist 
conscience  ' — has  perhaps  been  never  very 
intelligible  even  to  itself.  Men  of  the 
world  entertain  the  aversion  not  because 
they  dislike  moral  and  religious  principles, 
but  because  they  dislike  talk  about  them. 
And  they  dislike  talk  about  them  be- 
cause they  instinctively  feel  those  prin- 
ciples to  be  deeply  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  people — so  widely  and  so  deep- 
ly diffused  that  '  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science,' in  its  arrogant  zeal,  and  in  its 
assumption  that  there  is  no  conscience  out- 
side the  pale,  is  a  peculiarly  odious  form 
of  Pharisaism." 

**  Right,"  said  Hertford;  "but  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  make  another 
point.  I  expected  you  to  say  that  true 
conscientiousness  must  always  be  silent. 
It  is  a  viitue,  a  viitue  of  the  mind  ;  and 
the  mind  should  bend  to  it  as  instinctive- 
ly, as  unconsciously,  as  the  body  of  an 
athlete  moves  at  the  bidding  of  his  strength, 
which  is  a  physical  virtue.  In  shoit,  there 
is  more  than  a  mere  question  of  taste  in- 
volved in  the  average  Englishman's  aver- 
sion from  the  Nonconformist  conscience." 

**  Exactly,"  said  Storey  :  **  more  than 
a  mere  question  of  taste.  The  aversion  is 
itself  a  moral  and  religious  scruple.  It 
does  not  recognize  itself  as  such  only  be- 
cause, being  a  real  virtue — virtue  in  the 
fundamental  sense  of  the  word  :  strength  : 
clean,  wholesome  strength — it  is  instinc- 
tive, unconscious.  The  average  English- 
man shrinks  from  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science and  its  ways  because  of  a  perception 
— a  true  perception,  although  he  has  never 
even  defined  it — that  the  moment  spiiitnal- 
ity  becomes  self  conscious  it  becomes  im- 
moral." 

"  That,"  said  Hertford,  "  is  the  point 
I  was  seeking  to  state.  There  is  a  condi- 
tion of  religious  feeling  which  is  essen- 
tially immoral.  You  remember  the  wise 
man's  saying  :  *  We  revel  and  luxuriate  in 
our  faith  for  the — the  indecent  sensation 
of  it.'" 

**  And  when  we  do,"  said  Storey,  **  we 
are  guilty  of  the  very  immorality  of  which 
those  who  have  Nonconformist  consciences 
regard  themselves  as  peculiarly  free.  Self- 
conscious  spirituality — the  sensations  of 
the  Nonconformist  conscience,  for  exam- 
ple— is  the  wantoning  of  the  soul. " 

''  And  the  new  Puritanism,"  Hertford 
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added,  ''is  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
soul." 

*^  Which  condition  has  the  power,"  said 
Storey,  *'  to  spread  con  option  like  a 
plague.  Why  did  so  many  of  us  feel  dis- 
gusted with  the  County  Councillors  who 
recently  took  certain  actions  in  the  inter- 
ests of  what  they  hclieved  to  be  morality  ? 
Why  were  we  so  ready  to  agree  with  those 
who  said  that  a  ballet  girl,  or  a  lady 
athlete  at  the  Aquarium,  is  conscious  of 
potential  impropriety  only  when  a  Pro- 
gressive Puritan  is  inspecting  her  ?  Is  it 
that  we  are  all  naturally,  or  by  acquired 
habit,  wicked,  and  that  we  seek  to  sear 
our  consciences  with  flippant,  jesting,  half- 
truths  f  No  I  It  is  because,  at  the  back 
of  his  thick,  honest,  cleanly  mind,  the 
average  Englishman  has  a  perception  of 
the  fact  that  shame  and  sin  are  largely  the 
creation  of  those  whose  assumed  moral  su- 
periority is  greater  than  they  can  hold.  If 
it  is  not  kept  in  check  by  wholesome 
popular  scorn,  incontinent  virtue  is  capa- 
ble of  debauching  a  whole  nation  of  the 
pure  in  heart." 

Thereupon,  after  a  pause,  the  three  men 
rose— the  two  younger  to  go  about  their 
electioneering  ;  Sir  Robert  to  i^hake  his 
head  and  sigh  in  derogation  of  the  unholy 
talk  to  which  he  had  been  listening.  The 
baronet  felt  himself  bound  to  be  so  much 
outraged  in  behalf  of  religion  and  morslity 
that,  in  the  effort  to  be  intellectually  hor- 
rified and  spiritually  cosy,  he  clean  forgot 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  invited  flert> 
ford  to  Cairntaws.  Hia  suspicion  of  all 
fellow- creatures  being  great  in  proportion 
to  bis  self-righteousness,  he  had  instantly 
concluded,  the  moment  he  had  heard  that 
Hertford  waa  to  contest  West  Drum,  that 
he  was  coming  to  renew  his  suit ;  and  Sir 
Robert  intended  to  give  the  young  man  to 
understand  that  he  need  not  do  anything 
of  the  sort. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Storey  joked,  with  his 
chance  companion  in  the  train,  about  the 
way  in  which  a  wise  candidate  would  treat 
a  Scotch  electorate,  he  was  speaking  auto- 
biographically.  {le  himself  was  a  London 
barrister.  To  be  more  particular :  He 
had  written  a  book  of  essays,  which  had 
had  such  a  brilliant  success  that  the  Eighty 
Club,  anxious  because  of  the  desperate 
lack  of  talent  in  the  Liberal  Party  at  the 
time,  had  snapped  him  up  before  he  had 
thought  of  forming  any  political  connec- 
tion. The  better  to  secure  his  allegiance, 
Nsw  Sbbhsl— Vol.  LVI.,  No  3. 


the  Liberal  leaders  had  invited  him  to 
**  stand  for"  West  Drum,  which,  as  the 
retiring  member  had  not  been  challenged 
for  thirty  years,  was  believed  by  them  to 
be  a  ^'  safe  seat."  Being  a  happy-go-, 
lucky  fellow,  accustomed,  excepting  in  his 
graver  luoments,  to  consider  life  an  un- 
ending pantomime  rehearsal,  Mr.  Storey 
was  nothing  loath.  He  had  no  political 
convictions  ;  but  that,  he  reflected,  was  a 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  reject  a 
chance  of  finding  material  for  fresh  essays. 

Whether  Mr.  Storey's  mind  was  too 
critical  to  be  fervid,  or  whether  the  tide 
of  Liberalism  was  ebbing  in  West  Drum, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  hard  to 
say  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  from  that  very 
night«  on  which  Hertford  made  his  first 
speech,  Mr.  Stdrey's  chances  of  success, 
which  had  previously  amounted  to  cet- 
tainty,  began  to  diminish.  The  Conserva- 
tive candidate  spoke  with  versatility  and 
vigor  ;  he  turned  the  laugh  on  the  hecklers 
with  such  ready  wit  that  the  most  formid- 
able of  them,  Sandy  Leitch,  who  had 
meant  to  follow  him  from  town  to  town, 
and  village  to  village,  during  the  whole 
contest,  gave  up  after  three  nights'  trial  ; 
and  ere  a  fortnight  had  passed  Bailie  Dun- 
can was  offering  to  bet  new  hats  on  level 
terms  that  Maister  Hariford  would  top  the 
poll.  Alack  !  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt 
cup  and  lip.  Through  the  din  of  bat- 
tle, which  was  resounding  all  over  West 
Drum,  one  could  note  that  the  sough  of 
the  country-side  had  become  distinctly 
favorable  to  the  Conservative  candidate — 
when  it  was  found  that  the  ConseivHtive 
candidate  had  disappeared  !  He  failed  in* 
an  engagement  to  address  an  important- 
meeting  in  a  coast  town.  The  chair  was- 
to  be  taken  at  eight ;  but  when  eight 
came,  there  was  no  candidate.  Fi?e  min- 
utes passed  ;  ten  ;  fifteen.  Then  ecouts 
from  the  committee  room  sought  him  at* 
the  inn  where  he  had  been  seen  to  put  up 
early  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  they  sought 
in  vain.  Nor  was  there  any  word  of  him 
in  the  morning.  Telegraphic  messages 
flew  to  every  Tory  hotel  in  the  division, 
and  to  all  the  agents  of  the  party  ;  but  no- 
trace  of  th»  candidate  could  be  found. 

To  learn  the  opinion  of  West  Drum, 
you  had  to  let  your  footsteps  stray  toward! 
its  centre  ;  and  to  the  natives  that  was  to- 
indulge  an  inclination  rather  than  to  prose- 
cute a  duty.  For  the  **  hub"  of  West 
Drum  was  the  Tontine  H6tel,  in  Don- 
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solved  on  calling  her  the  Princess  Tara- 
kanoff,  pretending  that  she  was  Biizabeth's 
own  daughter.  Such  she  was,  in  fact, 
considered  to  be  by  many  who  had  seen 
her,  and  the  report,  acquiring  strength, 
«oon  reached  St.  Petersburg.  Catherine, 
naturally  alarmed  at  the  existence  of  a 
female  Pretender,  •  .  .  thought  that  not 
a  moment  should  be  lost  in  securing  the 
person  of  so  dangerous  a  riral.  She  issued 
private  orders  to  Alexis  Orloff  enjoining 
him  to  gain  possession  of  the  pretended 
Princess,  at  all  events  and  by  every  possi- 
ble means,  either  of  money  or  of  violence. 
To  so  great  a  height  did  the  Empress's 
apprehension  rise,  that  Orloff  avowed  to 
me  he  had  received  the  positive  commands 
of  her  Majesty  to  pursue  her  to  Ragusa, 
where  it  was  understood  she  had  retired, 
to  demand  her  from  the  Government  of 
that  small  Republic,  and  if  they  should 
refuse  to  give  her  up  to  bombard  the  city 
and  lay  it  in  ashes.  Bnt  Alexis  found 
means  to  entrap  or  entice  her,  without 
either  disturbance  or  hostility.  He  treat- 
ed her  as  his  mistress  while  he  resided  at 
Pisa,  and  while  on  board  his  ship  at  Leg- 
horn. These  are  all  the  particulars  that  I 
know  relative  to  her,  and  all  the  share 
that  I  had  in  her  detention  or  her  misfor- 
tunes.'* 

As  subsequent  investigations  proved, 
Wraxall  very  shrewdly  comments  on  the 
plausibility  of  this  narrative,  and  admits 
that  however  true  it  may  be  in  the  main 
outline,  yet  that  it  did  not  carry  convic- 
tion to  his  mind  on  many  minor  points. 

^*  I  confess  that  it  neither  produced 
that  sentiment  in  me,*'  he  writes,  ^*  at 
the  time  when  Sir  John  related  it ;  nor, 
on  the  fullest  consideration,  am  I  thor- 
oughly persuaded  that  the  person  in  ques- 
tion was  not  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth." 

While  forcibly  discrediting  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  Castera  to  the  effect 
that  the  Princess  had  been  deceived  by  a 
false  marriage  with  Orloff,  that  she  passed 
several  days  under  Sir  John  Dick's  roof 
in  amusement  and  dissipation,  and,  finally, 
that  **^  the  Consul,  his  wife,  and  the  wife 
of  Rear-Admiral  Grieg,  took  their  seats 
by  her  in  the  barge  which  conveyed  her 
on  board  the  Russian  squadron,"  yet  he 
dwells  on  the  strange  fact  that  Sir  John 
made  no  public  attempt  to  repudiate  a 
charge  which  brought  such  dishonor  on 
himself,  his  country,  and  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  represented. 


The  silence  *'  seems  almost  like  a  nega- 
tive admission  of  its  veracity,"  he  adds, 
**  for  his  denial  of  the  accusation  given  in 
private  conversation  to  me  could  not  re- 
deem his  character  to  the  world  at  large. 
Sir  John,  w'e  may  likewise  remember,  lay 
under  personal  obligations  to  Catherine 
11. ,  who  had  conferred  on  him  one  of  the 
Russian  orders  of  knighthood,  and  from 
his  connection  with  whom,  while  Orloff 
lay  at  Leghorn  with  her  fleet,  he  had  de- 
rived great  pecuniary  advantages ;  the 
manner  in  which  Alexis  treated  him,  by 
bringing  to  his  house  a  stranger  without 
previously  soliciting  permission,  whom  he 
never  announced  to  Sir  John,  or  to  his 
wife,  by  name,  and  with  whom  he  lived 
as  his  mistress — these  facts  seem  to  imply 
great  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Consul,  and  will  probably  induce  us  to 
pause  before  we  give  implicit  belief  to  his 
assertions.  I  leave,  however,  the  decision 
on  this  point  to  every  man's* own  opin- 
ion," he  concludes,  with  a  naivete  which 
Sir  John's  surviving  relatives  cannot  have 
been  expected  to  appreciate.  '*  But  was 
the  lady  in  question  tne  daughter  of  Eliza- 
beth or  not?" 

The  chronicler  shrugs  his  shoulders^ 
and  pleads  paucity  of  evidence  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  decisive  reply.  In  extenuation 
of  Catherine's  action,  he  maintains  that 
the  so-called  Tarakanoff  would  have  proved 
a  most  dangerous  competitor  for  the 
thtone  had  she  reached  Poland  at  the  time 
when  the  Imperial  forces  were  at  war  with 
Turkey  ;  and  that  as  the  Empress  had  ob- 
tained her  own  position  without  right  of 
descent,  entirely  through  a  revolution  and 
the  destruction  of  her  husband,  so  in  her 
eyes  an  impostress  was  nearly  as  formid- 
able as  a  rightful  Pretender  to  the  Crown. 

It  is  certain  that  she  made  no  effoit  to 
unveil  the  identity  of  her  victim  after 
death,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  present  century  that  the  matter  was 
ofiicially  investigated. 

About  the  year  1860,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  11.  appointed  a  Commission  to 
examine  the  archives  relating  to  the  luck- 
less claimant,  and  to  draw  up  a  report 
thereon,  intended  for  Winter  Palace  cir- 
culation only.  But  a  contributor  to  a 
well-known  continental  periodical  had  a 
*' friend  at  court,"  and  eventually  the 
following  romantic,  and  yet  impartially 
official,  memoir  was  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic. 
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In  the  month  of  October,  1772,  there 
arrived  in  Paris  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
stranger  who  styled  herself  Aly  Emetde, 
Princess  of  Yoldomir,  and  who  was  trav- 
elling with  an  imposing  suite  under  the 
protection  of  Baron  Schenk,  an  aged  rela- 
tive. Tboy  hired  a  handsome  residence 
'in  a  fashionable  quarter,  and  without  ap- 
parent courtship  of  notoriety  soon  found 
themselves  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  social 
circle.  The  Princess  was  only  five-and- 
twenty,  tpirituelf  fascinating,  accom- 
plished, and  attractively  veiled  by  a  sug- 
gestion of  mystery  which  neither  her 
guardian  nor  any  member  of  her  party 
teemed  inclined  to  dispel. 

Various  rumors  of  distinguished  incog- 
nita and  romantic  orif^in  were  afloat. 
Some  said  she  was  a  Circassian,  the  niece 
and  heiress  of  an  immensely  rich  Persian  ; 
others  affirmed,  the  adopted  daughter  of 
the  Shah  himself.  Hence  suitors  and  ad- 
mirers were  not  wanting  ;  and  when  Her 
Highness' s  dividends  were  late  in  arriving 
from  the  East,  Baron  Schenk  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  credit  from  tradesmen 
and  assistance  from  his  numerous  friends. 

The  favored  suitor  seemed  to  be  a  Comte 
Bochefort-Yelcourt,  Grand-Marshal  of  the 
palace  of  the  reigning  Prince  of  Limburg 
— but  when  he  pleaded  for  an  early  mar- 
riage, the  Princess  put  him  off  with  mys- 
terious excuses,  and  one  morning  after 
the  arrest  of  Baron  Embs,  a  member  of 
her  retinue,  on  a  charge  of  swindling,  she 
quietly  dismissed  her  servants,  sold  her 
equipages,  and  departed  eastward  with 
Baron  Schenk,  leaving  no  address  behind. 
She  was  traced  to  Frankfort  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  creditors,  who  assumed  so  threaten- 
ing an  attitude  that  the  whole  town  was 
made  aware  of  her  insolvent  condition, 
and  the  hotel-keeper  insisted  on  her  giving 
up  the  suite  of  rooms  she  had  en^iraged. 
Being  without  credit,  and  her  remittances 
still  unaccountably  delayed,  the  poor  Prin- 
cess knew  not  whither  to  turn  for  a  night's 
Jodging,  when  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
her  lover's  sovereign  on  the  scene  turned 
the  tide  of  her  fate. 

Hearing  that  the  lady  whom  his  favor- 
ite Marshal  intended  to  marry  was  in 
Prankfort,  the  Prince  of  Limburg  resolved 
to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  arrived  for 
the  purpose  just  at  the  dramatic  moment 
of  her  eviction.  The  sight  of  so  much 
beauty  and  distinction  in  so  sorry  a  plight, 
coupled  with  the  eloquence  of  her  appeal, 


completely  overpowered  the  soft-hearted 
potentate.  Unhesitatingly  he  paid  the 
greater  portion  of  her  debts,  guaranteed 
the  rest,  and  established  her  and  the  Baron 
in  the  Chateau  de  Neusess  at  Oberstein, 
where  he  visited  them  daily.  For  a  few 
days  the  lady  remained  absorbed  in  gloomy 
reserve,  then,  apparently  touched  bv  the 
chivalry  and  delicate  devotion  of  her  new 
champion,  she  confided  to  him  the  sensa- 
tional secret  of  her  parentage,  which  for 
political  motives  it  seemed  she  had  hither- 
to closely  withheld,  even  from  her  fianch. 
She  infoimed  him  that  she  was  the  Prin- 
cess Tarakanoff,  daughter  of  the  late  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  and  granddaughter  of 
Peter  the  Great.  In  early  childhood 
placed  in  a  Greek  convent,  where  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  poison 
her,  she  was  then  exiled  to  Siberia,  but 
eventually  was  rescued  by  her  guardian, 
the  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  placed  under 
tfaeprotection  of  the  Persian  Court. 

Eier  story,  fluent  and  plausible,  con- 
firmed by  minute  details  from  which  she 
never  afterward  deviated,  so  impressed 
her  hearer  that  he  required  no  further 
credentials  of  its  accuracy,  and  having  as- 
certained that  her  feelings  toward  his  ab- 
sent official  were  but  of  a  lukewarm  and 
evanescent  character,  he  laid  himself  and 
his  Principality  at  her  feet,  and  was  ac- 
cepted on  condition  of  her  guardian's  ap^ 
proval. 

The  private  marriage  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  with  Rasumovski  was  an  almost 
established  fact  even  outside  the  empire, 
though  she  did  not  publicly  acknowledge 
her  children,  and  proclaimed  her  nepb<  w, 
Peter,  as  her  successor  in  1742.  Of  these 
children,  the  eldest,  a  son,  died  in  in- 
fancy :  the  second,  very  retiring  and  stu- 
dious in  disposition,  lived  till  the  be.uii>- 
ning  of  the  present  century,  and  was  s«  ci- 
dentally  killed  while  trying  a  chemical  ex- 
periment ;  but  the  daughter,  Tarakaut-ff, 
was  never  heard  of  after  an  early  incai  ae- 
ration in  a  Moscow  convent.  Her  fate  le- 
mained  an  unsolved  mystery,  and  what- 
ever interest  the  Empress's  subjects  may 
have  had  in  the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  real- 
ize their  reluctance  to  give  it  expression 
after  the  terrible  punishment  of  the  Conn* 
tesses  Bestucheff  and  Lapookin,  who  were 
publicly  knouted  and  had  their  tongues 
cut  out  for  babbling  about  the  imperial 
amours. 

Assisted  by  the  influence  of  her  new 
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ally,  the  Princess's  pretensions  be^ran  to 
attract  considerable  attention,  and  Prince 
Kadziwil,  the  Polish  leader  who  had  re- 
tired to  Mannheim  after  the  last  annihilat- 
ing campaign  against  Russia,  hastened  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  declared  himself 
convinced  of  her  legitimacy,  and  urgently 
advised  her  to  take  immediate  steps  in 
establishment  of  her  claim  against  the 
regicide  usurper. 

**  1  regard  the  enterprise  of  your  High- 
ness as  a  miracle  of  Providence,  who 
watches  over  our  unfortunate  country,  by 
sending  her  so  grtnt  a  heroine,"  Radziwil 
wrote  ;  at  the  same  time  begging  her  to 
follow  him  to  Venice,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  a  brigade  of  his  dispersed 
countrymen  to  assist  Turkey  in  the  war 
then  raging  against  the  arch  enemy. 

Her  Highness  was  quite  disposed  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation.  She  was  getting  tired 
of  her  jealous,  rather  elderly,  admirer,  the 
revenues  of  whose  thirty-mile  of  sover- 
eignty she  had  pretty  well  drained  after 
four  or  five  months'  sojourn  in  the  Oh&teau 
de  Neusess,  and  she  longed  for  a  wider, 
freer  sphere  of  action,  quite  as  much  as 
for  the  unrestrained  companionship  of 
RadziwiPs  aide-de-camp,  a  brilliant  young 
soldier  named  Domanski,  who,  having 
fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first  siffht,  had 
followed  her  from  Mannheim  to  Oberstein, 
where  he  wooed  her  in  disguise  under  the 
nose  of  her  unsuspecting  host. 

When  she  announced  her  intended  de- 
parture and  the  indefinite  postponement 
of  her  marriage,  the  Prince  was  plunged 
in  despair  ;  but  since  she  had  confided  to 
him  the  secret  of  her  parentage,  he  had 
become  her  uncompkining  tool  and  slave  ; 
so  he  ventured  to  offer  but  the  feeblest 
resistance,  and,  notwithstanding  his  empty 
coffers,  managed  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum 
to  convey  the  siren  in  almost  imperial 
state  to  the  Adriatic,  bestowing  on  her  as 
a  paitiog  gift  a  deed  that  empowered  her 
to  aHsume  his  title,  in  case  of  his  death 
before  their  legal  union. 

At  Venice  *^  Tarakanoff"  found  a  mag. 
nificent  suite  at  her  disposal  in  the  palace 
of  the  French  Ambassador,  and  Radziwil 
having  obtained  the  approbation  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  a  notification  of  his  conviction 
of  the  justice  of  her  claim  through  an  in- 
fluential relative  at  the  Versailles  court, 
her  salon  speedily  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  day.  Among 
the    admirers    of    the    young  Princess's 


^'  esprit,  beauty,  and  deep  knowledge  of 
European  politics**  was  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu,  the  eccentric  son  of  the  famous 
Lady  Mary,  whose  six-volume  correspond- 
ence places  her  at  the  head  of  the  female 
letter- writers  of  Great  Britain. 

Chaperoned  by  the  Princess  Morawska^ 
Radziwil's  sister,  **  Tarakanoff's"  incog- 
nita was  still  thinly  maintained  under  the 
title  **  Voldomir,''  but  her  pretensions 
were  freely  canvassed  in  the  town,  and  an 
attractive  brigade  of  young  French  and 
Polish  officers  proposed  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  bodyguard  under  the  com- 
mand of  Domanski,  and  follow  her  when 
she  moved  closer  to  the  seat  of  war.  Un- 
fortunately, the  commercial  powers  of 
Venice  did  not  prove  so  open  to  fascina- 
tion or  conviction  ;  after  a  few  small  ad- 
vances, the  bank  begged  to  close  its  ac- 
count with  the  distinguished  visitor,  and 
when  she  moved  down  the  Adriatic  with 
Radziwil  to  Ragusa,  it  was  he  who  de- 
frayed her  expenses,  and  who  afterward 
maintained  her  at  the  beautiful  country 
villa  which  the  French  Consul  was  induced 
to  give  up  for  her  use.  But  Sir  John 
Dick's  statement  that  their  connection 
was  otherwise  than  political  and  platonic 
seems  to  be  without  foundation. 

The  quaint  hospitable  little  republic  of 
Ragusa  was  much  excited  by  tho  arrival 
of  the  mysterious  stranger  and  her  brillbnt 
military  cavalcade,  and  when  the  resident 
nobility,  who  dated  from  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  had  been  vouchsafed  a 
glimpse  of  the  credentials  of  her  august 
birth,  including  the  will  of  the  late  Em- 
press Elizabeth  appointing  her  her  heiress 
and  successor,  and  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
her  guardian  during  minority — the  enthu- 
siasm  became  unbounded,  and  the  ardent 
Ragusans  were  ready  to  stake  their  lives 
on  the  truth  and  justice  of  her  claim.  If 
any  outsider  ventured  to  express  doubt  or 
suspicion,  he  became  the  object  of  public 
contumely  and  the  recipient  of  a  warlike 
invitation  from  Domanski,  which  few 
cared  to  court,  as  the  young  Pole  was  the 
most  skilled  swordsman  of  the  city. 

The  party  remained  in  this  shelter  for 
more  than  a  year,  watching  the  campaign 
on  the  Danube,  and  waiting  for  a  propi- 
tious moment  to  advance.  But  the  mo- 
ment never  came.  The  year  1774  proved 
a  disastrous  one  to  Poland's  prospects  ; 
her  powerful  friends,  Louis  XV.,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Sultan  went  the  way  of  all 
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flesh,  and  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  a 
less  warlike  raler,  who  opened  his  reign 
by  a  signature  of  peace  with  Russia. 

This  step  prostrated  the  high-hearted 
Radziwil  for  tne  time  being,  and  the  Prin- 
cess, noting  that  her  adherents  were  be- 
ginning to  weary  a  little  of  their  Capuan 
quarters,  wisely  took  the  initiative.  She 
gratefully  disbanded  her  gallant  body- 
guard, and,  accompanied  only  by  the  de- 
voted Domanski  and  a  Polish  Jesuit 
named  Chanecki,  made  her  way  to  Naples, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Edward 
Montagu  to  the  English  Ambassador,  Sir 
William  Hamilton. 

Lady  Hamilton  received  her  effusively, 
and  offered  her  apartments  in  her  house  ; 
but  *'  Tarakanofl's"  object  being  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  new  Pope  and  the  head 
of  the  Jesuits,  Cardinal  AJbani,  she  moved 
almost  at  once  to  the  capital,  and  there, 
settling  in  secluded  quarters,  avoided  the 
fashionable  world,  and  promptly  gained 
for  herself  a  reputation  for  saintly  propri- 
ety and  benevolence,  by  the  austerity  of 
her  life  and  her  large  gifts  to  the  poor  of 
the  city — the  money  forthcoming  through 
the  sale  of  brevets  of  orders  founded  by 
the  bankrupt  Prince  of  Limburg,  who 
still  hoped  for  her  return.  By  this  device 
she  gained  many  friends  ;  but,  funds  fail- 
ing her,  when  the  brevets  were  exhausted 
she  wrote  to  the  Hamiltons,  begging  them 
to  help  her  in  raising  a  considerable  sum 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Count  of  Ober- 
stein.  Without  treacherous  intent,  Sir 
William  enclosed  her  letter  to  the  Consul 
at  Leghorn,  asking  his  co-operation,  and 
he  showed  it  to  Alexis  Orloff,  who  at 
once  determined  to  carry  out  the  imperial 
wishes  without  bloodshed  or  esclandre. 
Through  the  agency  of  a  Roman  banker 
he  offered  large  advances,  and,  seeing 
how  eagerly  the  bait  was  swallowed,  he 
then  sent  his  Adjutant  to  entreat  the 
Princess  of  Voldomir  to  visit  Pisa,  and 
give  him  the  great  honor  and  pleasure  of 
makinff  her  acquaintance. 

Having  always  had  a  longing  diplomatic 
eye  on  the  mighty  Orloff  brothers,  she 
was  delighted  at  the  invitation,  particu- 
larly as  there  were  ''signs  in  the  air" 
showing  that  Catherine  was  beginning  to 
revolt  under  the  insolence  of  the  eider 
brother,  who  scornfully  refused  the  posi- 
tion that  Rasumovski  had  occupied  in  the 
late  Empress's  manage,  and  demanded  a 
public  ceremonial — even  a  joint  corona- 


tion, it  was  rumored — as  compensation 
for  the  trammels  of  matrimony  with  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  women  of  Europe  ; 
and  to  gain  such  allies  as  these  the  Prin- 
cess of  Voldomir  would  have  gladly  trav- 
elled from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  the 
other. 

In  vain  Domanski  tried  to  dissuade  her 
from  the  journey,  and  to  impress  on  her  his 
conviction  of  Orloff'a  intended  treachery. 

''  When  have  I  been  accustom<;d  to 
consult  you  ¥ '  she  imperiously  asked. 
''  I  go  whither  my  destiny  calls.  If  you 
fear  to  follow,  remain  behind. ' ' 

**  My  life  belongs  to  you.  Where  you 
go,  I  go,"  was  his  answer. 

The  manner  of  her  reception  at  Pisa 
gave  no  cause  for  apprehension.  She  was 
installed  in  a  handsomely  furnished  house, 
the  greatest  respect  and  attention  were 
shown  to  the  members  of  her  party,  and 
her  royal  claims  were  tacitly  acknowl* 
edged. 

Following  the  general  lead,  the  hercu- 
lean Admiral  at  once  made  love  to  his 
fascinating  guest  with  such  success  that, 
after  less  than  a  fortnight's  acquaintance, 
he  proposed  an  immediate  and  secret  mar- 
riage. 

Believing  that  such  a  step  would  bring 
her  to  the  threshold  of  the  Winter  Palace, 
she  consented  unhesitatingly,  with  an  ut- 
ter disregard  for  Domanski 's  feelings. 

In  the  presence  of  two  of  Orloff's  con- 
federates, a  third,  disguised  as  a  priest, 
performed  the  scandalous  rite,  and  utterly 
unsuspicious  of  treachery,  she  accepted 
next  day  an  invitation  to  witness  a  naval 
fight  in  the  port  of  Leghorn,  which  the 
Admiral  informed  her  he  had  commanded 
in  celebration  of  his  nuptials. 

The  spectacle  included  a  banquet  at 
sea,  to  which  the  leading  citizens  of  Pisa 
and  Leghorn  were  invited,  but  to  what 
extent  Sir  John  Dick  was  cognizant  of  the 
plot  is  not  disclosed.  It  is  clearly  asserted 
that  both  he  and  his  wife  took  part  in  the 
f^te,  but  that  they  were  not  on  board  the 
barge  which  conveyed  the  lady  to  the 
squadron,  as  stated  by  Castera.  In  the 
first  vessel,  according  to  the  memoir,  Or- 
loff placed  all  his  local  guests,  while  the 
second  was  reserved  for  the  Princess,  her 
friends,  and  himself. 

Sailing  slowly  toward  the  north  of  the 
harbor,  the  unfortunate  woman  became  so 
absorbed  in  the  brilliant  coup  d^ail  that 
she  did  not  notice  they  had  left  the  com- 
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panion  vessel  well  behind,  until  Doraan- 
ski's  white  face  and  bis  agitated  whisper 
'^  Betrayed  !"  made  her  suddenly  aware 
that  Orloff  was  no  longer  in  sight,  and 
that  she  was  surrounded  by  soldiers. 

The  captain  of  the  frigate  came  forward 
and  announced  that  she  and  her  party 
were  the  prisoners  of  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, that  her  papers  had  been  seized  at 
Pisa,  and  her  servants  arrested. 

She  was  conveyed  to  the  Admiral's 
cabin,  where  she  remained  in  a  state  of 
speechless  despair  until  evening,  when  an 
orange  was  handed  to  her  by  one  of  Or- 
loS's  attendants,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
paper  on  which  was  scribbled  in  the  Ad- 
miral's handwriting — 

"  Have  courage,  beloved.  I  am  a 
prisoner  like  yourself." 

Believing  that  her  perfidious  host  was 
confined  in  another  part  of  the  vessel, 
she  recovered  her  equanimity  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  bore  the  long  and  stormy  jour- 
ney to  the  Baltic  with  uncomplaining 
steadfaatness  and  reserve. 

They  did  not  sail  until  morning.  Dnr* 
iog  the  night  Orloff  slipped  back  to  port, 
and  the  violently  inflamed  eyes  and  agi- 
tated manner  described  by  the  Consul 
probably  show  that,  consummate  scoun- 
drel as  the  man  was,  yet  that  he  must  have 
had  a  pretty  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore he  resigned  to  a  cruel  grave  the  wom- 
an who  had  trusted  him. 
.  Cronstadt  was  reached  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  the  vessel  boarded  by  Gralit- 
zin,  who  conveyed  the  prisoners  direct  to 
the  fortress  of  Saint  Peter. 

Next  day  the  minister  used  every  threat 
and  inducement  his  imagination  could  sug- 
gest to  make  the  dauntless  woman  confess 
that  her  claim  was  false,  that  she  was  no 
Russian  Princess  but  a  Polish  peasant,  the 
daughter  of  a  small  innkeeper  at  Prague, 
and,  failing  utterly,  he  addressed  himself 
to  her  companion  : 

Bat  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love  1 


Neither  the  prospects  of  a  painful 
death,  of  a  life  exile  to  Siberia,  nor  the 
promise  of  immediate  release  with  high 
favors  to  follow,  could  shake  Domanski's 
supreme  fealty  ;  and  after  lying  for  two 
months,  half  naked  and  half  starved,  in 
an  icy  dungeon  under  the  level  of  the 
Neva,  '*  Tarakanoff"  still  persisted  in  the 
truth  of  the  story  she  had  always  main- 
tained, though  she  was  repeatedly  assured 
that  she  could  leave  Russia  unmolested  an 
hour  after  she  had  signed  a  confession  of 
imposture. 

Though  her  brilliant  versatility  and 
daring,  her.  powers  of  fascination  and 
faithlessness  in  lore,  decidedly  favor  her 
claim  to  kinship  with  the  Livonian  peasant 
who  made  a  tool  of  Menschikoff  and  shared 
the  throne  with  Peter  the  Great,  yet  the 
weight  of  evidence  inclines  to  the  decision 
that  the  **  Princess  of  Voldomir"  was  but  a 
skilful  adventuress  whom  Radziwil  used 
as  an  instrument  to  upset  the  power  of  his 
country's  worst  enemy.  However,  it  is 
undeniable  that  Catherine  dreaded  her  as 
a  rival,  that  for  nearly  a  century  after  her 
death  no  effort  was  made  by  the  State  to 
establish  her  identity,  or  the  date  and 
manner  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth's  daugh- 
ter in  the  Moscow  convent  or  the  castle  of 
Yereia,  and  finally  that  the  prisoner  was 
buried  with  the  greatest  secrecy  at  dead 
of  night,  her  jailer  and  his  assistants  being 
sworn  to  the  strictest  silence  regarding 
her  last  moments  aad  her  resting-place. 

To  what  extent  the  magnificent  Pole 
believed  in  the  pretensions  of  the  woman 
he  loved  to  his  undoing  will  never  be 
known,  for  he  dropped  dead  during  the 
terrible  winter  journey  to  Siberia  in  1775, 
and  within  a  few  weeks,  exhausted  by 
cold  and  hunger,  the  Princess  joined  him 
in  **  the  eternal  silence,"  leaving  her  per- 
sonality one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  her  brief 
career  of  passion  and  adventure  a  prolific 
theme  for  the  writers  of  historical  melo- 
drama, of  which  few,  if  any,  have  availed 
themselves. — Gentleman^ a  Magazine, 
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FBENGH    AND    ENGLISH. 


The  game  that  is  now  generally  known 
a«  the  **  Tug-of-VVar,'*  was  at  one  time 
better  known  to  schoolboys  as  '*  French 
and  English,"  under  which  name  boys 
used  to  divide  into  two  parties,  and  try 
to  pull  each  other  over  a  line  by  tugging 
at  the  same  rope.  Possibly  the  name 
was  changed  as  being  rather  too  compro- 
mising when  the  wrong  party  won  ;  still, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  applies 
excellently  well  to  a  '  *  tug-of- war"  which 
is  forever  going  on,  the  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  of  one  language  over  all  others 
that  are  spoken  by  the  human  race.  In 
spite  of  the  claims  that  may  be  advanced 
on  behalf  of  German  or  Spanish,  we  think 
that  two  languages  have  so  far  outstripped 
them  and  all  other  competitors  as  to  be 
alone  worthy  of  consideration  as  pretend- 
ants  to  the  post  of  a  universal  language* 
and  that  those  two  languages  are  English 
and  French, — French  by  right  of  priority, 
for  it  has  been  recognized  officially  as  the 
universal  language  from  time  immemorial  ; 
and  English  because  it  is  more  universally 
spoken  than  any  other.  There  is  no  cor- 
ner of  the  world  where  English  may  not 
be  heard  ;  it  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  English  Flag,  celebrated  by  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, and  it  can  boast  of  more  numerous 
and  more  varied  speakers  than  any  other 
language,  not  even  excepting  Dutch  and 
Spanish,  or  that  strange  medley  known  as 
the  Lingua  Franca.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing, of  course,  of  mere  number  alone — 
for  in  that  case  it  is  possible  that  China 
might  head  the  list  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  its  own  inhabitants,  and  Germany 
would  certainly  outdistance  France — but 
of  number  and  importance  combined  ;  and 
in  these  points  together  we  cannot  but 
think  the  French  and  English  stand  out 
alone  beyond  all  competitors,  and  that  the 
struggle  to  be  regarded  as  the  world's  in- 
terpreter lies  between  them.  We  should 
have  liked  to  have  considered  the  claims 
of  Volapuk  in  this  matter  ;  but  as  we 
have  never  met  or  even  heard  of  any  one 
who  spoke  that  unknown  tongue,  we  can- 
not seriously  admit  that  it  has  entered  the 
competition.  Our  attetition  h^  been  drawn 
to  this  struggle  by  an  interview,  which  is 
printed  in  tbe  Times  from  the  Montreal 
Daily  Witness^  in  which  a  French- Cana- 
dian priest  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  opin- 


ion that  in  Canada  the  French  language 
is  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  English. 
If  that  is  really  the  fact,  it  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one  for  many  reasons,  and  one  that 
requires  to  be  accounted  for  ;  for  French 
In  Montreal  was  undoubtedly  the  language 
of  the  majority,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
external  reason  why  it  should  have  been 
the  one  to  give  way  in  the  struggle  for 
survival  between  the  two.  Father  Chini- 
quy,  the  priest  in  question,  gives  his  rea- 
son for  the  result  of  the  struggle  ;  and  al- 
though we  do  not  altogether  agree  with 
him,  it  is  one  which  contains,  we  fancy,  a 
fair  measure  of  truth.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well,  however,  to  accept  Father 
Chiniquy's  facts,  and  the  forecasts  that 
be  draws  from  them,  with  a  certain  reser- 
vation. He  has  been  for  many  years  a 
Protestant  propagandist,  and  a  fierce  op- 
ponent of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to 
which  he  once  belonged  ;  so  that  it  may 
be  that  with  him  the  wish  has  been  to 
some  degree  the  father  of  the  thought, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  French  language 
dying  out  of  Canada  is  in  reality  as  remote 
as  the  ultimate  victory  in  that  country  of 
the  Protestant  Church. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  things,  one 
language  has  been  mutually  accepted  by 
the  others  as  an  interpreter.  Without 
going  back  to  more  remote  ages,  we  might 
instance  Greek,  spoken  by  the  polite  so- 
ciety of  the  ancient  world  much  in  the 
same  way  as  French  is  spoken  by  the  Rus- 
sians of  our  day  ;  to  be  succeeded  by 
Latin,  the  language  of  the  Church,  of 
Literature,  and  of  such  Embassies  as  went 
forth  to  foreign  countries  ;  to  be  succeed- 
ed in  later  times  by  French,  the  language 
of  Governments  and  Ambassadors.  Will 
there  be  a  further  change,  and  French,  in 
its  turn,  give  place  to  English  ?  That  is 
a  question  which  time  alone  can  answer  ; 
but  we  cannot  help  believing,  with  Father 
Chiniquy,  that  the  change  is  more  than 

Eossible.  The  struggle  in  Canada  is  per- 
aps  hardly  a  fair  test  of  the  respective 
strength  of  the  two  languages,  for  though 
neither  one  of  them  can  claim  to  be  the 
official  language  rather  than  the  other, 
English  is  the  language  of  the  dominant 
race,  and  that  is  a  consideration  that  must 
have  weight,  even  when  we  set  against  it 
the  namerical  superiority  of  the  French 
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population.  Father  Chiniquy,  however, 
will  have  it  that  English  is  likely  to  thrust 
out  the  other  by  virtue  of  its  own  intrinsic 
merits,  and  seems  to  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  disappearance  of  the  French 
language  before  long.  **  Everywhere," 
he  says,  ^'  in  the  United  States,  the  chil- 
dren of  French-Canadians,  as  soon  as  they 
acquire  the  English  language  at  school, 
give  up  the  use  of  French  except  to  speak 
to  their  mothers.  By  this  process,  the 
French  mast  rapidly  disappear.  It  is  the 
same  here."  And  then  ne  instances  the 
case  of  a  little  girl  who  had  been  sent  by 
her  mother  to  visit  him,  and  who  spoke 
to  him  for  some  time  in  English.  '*  Mais 
ne  pouvez-vous  pas  parler  Fran9ais  ?"  he 
asked.  ^^  O  mon  Dien  !  est-ce  que  je 
parle  Anglais  ?"  the  child  answered  in 
perfect  good  faith,  for  she  had  been  sim- 
ply talking  the  language  that  was  most 
natural  to  her.  No  doubt  a  Wel«h  child 
who  had  learned  English  at  school  would 
have  done  the  same  ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low, when  the  child  returns  to  its  own 
home  and  to  its  parents,  who  ^'  have  no 
English,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  that  it  will 
mfdke  any  effort  to  keep  tip  the  language 
which  has  become  the  most  natural  to 
speak.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
its  own  child,  in  time  to  come,  will  find 
Welsh  spoken  in  its  home,  and  nothing 
else.  Father  Chiniquy  is  more  interesting 
when  he  gives  his  own  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring to  speak  English, — reasons  which, 
he  is  sure,  are  shared  by  a  great  many  of 
his  compatriots.  It  is  because  he  can  ex- 
press himself  with  greater  ease  in  English 
than  in  French.  **  When  I  write  a 
book,"  be  says — **  and  I  have  written 
many — I  write  it  in  English,  and  then 
translate  it  into  French.  Your  expression 
is  more  direct ;  your  syntax  is  more  sim- 
ple, and  the  sound  of  your  language  more 
forcible."  That  is  true  enough  in  every 
particular.  Our  grammar  is  delightfully 
simple  and  void  of  complications.  The 
sounds  of  the  language  are  decidedly  more 
forcible,  especially  when  the  language 
used  is  that  of  anger, — for  the  rolling  of 
a  never-ending  *'  r"  is  but  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  loud  explosion  of  a  furious 
monosyllable.  Also,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  our  mode  of  expression  is  more 
direct, — but  not  more  lacid, — at  least,  we 
think  not.  Indeed,  we  are  almost  tempt- 
ed to  suggest  that  Father  Chiniquy  writes 
bis  books  in  English  for  his  own  satisfac- 


tion, and  then  translates  ^hem  into  French 
to  explain  his  thought  more  clearly  to 
others.  Of  the  two  languages,  French, 
to  uur  mind,  is  not  only  the  more  flexible, 
but  it  gives  a  better  opportunity  to  make 
one's  meaning  unmistakable,  wherever  the 
thoughts  that  require  to  be  expressed  are 
themselves  somewhat  involved.  Take, 
for  example,  a  philosophical  treatise.  In 
its  original  German — should  it  be  written 
in  that  language,  which  by  some  malign 
fate  has  become  the  language  of  philoso- 
phy— it  is  a  hideous  thing.  Translated 
into  English,  it  becomes  decidedly  better, 
though  still  full  of  obscurities  and  am- 
biguities which  belong  rather  to  the  medi- 
um in  which  it  is  conveyed  than  to  the 
original  thought.  Translated  into  French, 
nearly  all  the  diflSculties  disappear.  Per- 
haps the  lucidity  is  owing  to  a  certain 
precision  and  exactness  that  it  inherits 
from  the  Latin,  to  which  it  bears  so  close 
an  aflinity.  That  the  sounds  of  our  lan- 
guage are  more  forcible,  we  readily  agree  ; 
and  it  is  on  this  point  that  Father  Chiniquy 
roost  insists.  What  an  ear-filling  sound, 
he  says,  is  the  word  **Fire,"  and  how 
ve^  tame  and  unsatisfactory  is  the  French 
*•  Feu,"  in  comparison.  "You  can  say 
*  Ready  1 '  "  he  continues,  '*  in  a  most 
sonorous  shout ;  in  French  it  is  *  PrSt ! ' 
— there  is  no  sound.  *  All  aboard  ; '  with 
us  it  is  *  Embarquez, '  and  you  cannot  hear 
it  at  ten  feet.  Yes,  Sir,  the  English  lan- 
guage is  bound  to  become  the  universal 
language."  We  should  rather  say,  the 
American  language,  judging  from  the 
specimens  which  Father  Chiniquy  gives 
us.  *^  All  aboard  !"  is  decidedly  an 
Americanism  ;  and  the  English  equivalent, 
"Take  your  seats,  please,"  is  no  better 
than  the  French  "En  voiture."  How- 
ever, that  is  merely  by  the  way.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  for  short,  peremptory 
commands,  the  English  language  is  the 
language  par  excellence  ;  certainly  it  is  the 
universal  language  of  those  that  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships  ;  and  the  orders,  "  Stop 
her  !"  "  Ease  her  I"  "  Back  her  1"  may 
be  heard  in  every  port  in  the  world,  com- 
ing from  the  lips  of  every  nationality. 

As  a  language,  it  is  certainly  direct,  in 
the  way  that  it  is  not  given  to  the  use  of 
polite  paraphrase.  We  remember  a  no- 
tice in  three  languages  affixed  to  the  door 
of  a  saloon  on  board  a  mail- steamer.  In 
English,  the  passengers  were  forbidden  to 
do  something, — we  forget  the  exact  nature 
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of  the  veto,  bat  it  was  cart  to  the  last  de- 
gree. In  Spanish,  ''  Seflores  the  passen- 
gers were  reqaested"  not  to  commit  the 
same  offence.  In  Portugaese,  'VThe 
giace  of  Senhores  the  passengers  was 
prayed  not  to,"  etc.  After  all,  the  mean- 
ing was  mach  the  same,  and  the  English 
version  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  being 
the  shortest.  It  is  this  peremptory  tone 
which  has  perhaps  given  English  its  place 
in  the  proverbial  classification  as  the  Ian- 
gaage  of  dogs.  "  Spanish,"  says  the 
proverb,  '^  one  talks  to  the  gods  ;"  in 
trath,  it  is  almost  high-flown  enoagh  for 
the  apper  regions,  bat  we  may  note  that 
the  provetb  was  Spanish  in  origin.  *^  Ital- 
ian, one  talks  to  one's  friends  ;"  one  can 
be  effusively  warm  in  Italian,  and  yet  ha^e 
a  ring  of  sincerity.  '*  French,  to  one's 
mistress  ;"  it  is  capable  of  sach  infinite 
variety  of  endearments  and  cajolements, 
that  the  wanting  sincerity  is  never  missed. 
*^  German,  to  one's  horse  ("  and  if  he 
neighs  in  answer,  he  answeps,  we  suppose, 
in  good  German  *'  And  English,  to  a 
dog  1"  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  dogs  under- 
stand English  better  than  any  other  tongae. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  that 
pnoverb  ;  least  of  all  with  the  place  that  it 
assigns  to  the  French  language.  No  other 
language  in  the  world  is  capable  of  ex- 
pressing so  many  nuances,  to  borrow  one 
of  its  words,  or  shades  of  sentiment,  and 
gradations  of  tender  feeling.  The  good 
Canadian  priest  may  have  found  English 
the  mobt  suitable  language  to  write  his 
books  in  ;  but  then,  his  works  were  not 


probably  novels  that  treated  of  love  and 
romance.  If  he  had  wished  to  make 
love,  he  would  possibly  have  preferred 
the  use  of  French.  How  absolutely  un- 
translatable into  English  is  a  ceitain  kind 
of  French  verse  !  Not  only  the  beautiful, 
fictitious  passion  of  De  Musset,  but  the 
softer  and  more  restrained  melancholy  of 
B^ranger.  Compare  the  latler's  '*  Le 
Grenier"  with  Thackeray's  translation  of 
the  same.  No  one  could  more  thor- 
oughly taste  and  appreciate  that  exquisite 
sigh  of  regret  than  Thackeray  himself  ; 
and  yet  when  he  comes  to  clothe  it  in 
English,  there  is  hardly  an  English  word 
he  can  dress  it  in,  and  what  an  ill-fitting 
garment  he  has  turned  out  1  ^^  The  Gar- 
ret" would  be  a  pretty  little  poem,  if  one 
had  not  read  the  ^*  Grenier  :"  to  translate 
the  latter  was  to  attempt  the  impossible, 
— quite  as  impossible  a  feat  as  the  transla- 
tion of  **  Peg  of  Limavaddy"  into  French. 
But  the  language  of  lovers,  and  of  senti- 
ment generally,  is  not  the  one  that  is  likely 
to  become  the  universal  language  of  the 
human  race, — not  even  though  it  is  also 
the  language  of  Courts  and  courtiers.  It 
is  the  language  which  is  most  universally 
the  language  of  commerce  that  is  likely  to 
become  in  the  course  of  time  the  recog- 
nized interpreter  among  other  languages. 
And  that  language  at  the  present  moment 
is  English.  The  world  will  certainly  lose 
nothing  in  the  exchange  ;  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  need  make  no  apology  when, 
it  usurps  the  place  of  the  language  of  Vol- 
taire.— Spectator, 
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Souths r,  making  his  debut  in  London 
literary  society  early  in  1797,  lamented  to 
Joseph  Cottle  that  in  the  countenance  of 
every  '*  lion"  he  had  met  he  found  some 
unpleasant  trait.  . 

"  Mary  Imlay's,"*  he  eoDtinaes,  "  is  the 
best,  infinitely  the  best.  The  only  fault  in 
it  is  an  expression  indicating  superiority  ;  not 
haoghtiness,  not  sarcasm  in  Mary  Imlay,  bat 
still  it  is  unpleasant.  Her  eyes  are  light 
brown,  and  though  the  lid  of  one  of  them  is 
afifected  by  a  little  paralysis,  they  are  the  most 
meaning  I  ever  saw.  ...  As  for  Godwin,  he 
has  large  noble  eyes  and  a  Tio^e— oh.  most 
abominable  nose  t    Language  is  not  vitupera- 

*  *  The  name  by  which  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
was  then  known. 

Nxw  SxBiis.— Vol.  LYI.,  No.  3. 


tions  enough  to  describe  the  effect  of  its 
downward  elongation.  ...  I  never  see  it 
without  longing  to  cut  it  off."  * 

The  month  in  which  these  candid  com-- 
ments  were  wiitten  saw  the  marriage  of 
the  two  famous  persons  described. f  WilU 
iam  Godwin,  the  son  of  a  Dissenting  min- 
ister, was  educated  for  the  same  calling, 
and  followed  it  for  some  time  at  Ware- 
and  Stowmarket.      But  his  faith,   being 


tr 


*  '*  Life  and  Gorrespondenoe  of  Southey, 
vol.  i.  p.  305. 

f  According  to  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  in  his  "  Life- 
of  Godwin,'*  and  also  in  the  Memoir  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  prefixed  to  the  **  Letters  to 
Imlay.**  Mrs.  Shelley  says,  "The  precise 
date  is  not  known." 
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always  a  matter  more  of  the  head  than  the 
hearty  was  shaken  by  a  wider  acquaintance 
with  contioversial  literature,  and  in  1785 
he  established  himself  In  London  as  a  po- 
litical writer  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  one 
of  the  brilliant  group  of  authors  intro- 
duced to  the  public  by  Murray.  Tal- 
fourd,  in  a  remarkable  analytical  sketch 
of  Godwin,  after  saying  that  at  one  time 
his  reputation  '*  filled  Europe  with  its 
echoes/'  addi 


**  In  his  mind  the  faculty  of  abstract  reason 
so  predominated  over  all  others  as  practically 
to  extinguish  them  .  .  .  the  apparent  anom- 
alies of  his  intellectual  history  arose  from 
the  application  of  his  power  to  the  paissions, 
the  interests  and  the  hopes  of  mankind  at  a 
time  when  they  kindled  into  frightful  action, 
and  when  he  calmly  worked  out  his  problems 
among  their  burning  elements  with  the  ice- 
brook's  temper  and  t]be  severest  logic.' '  * 

This  philosophic  calm  was  manifested 
in  Godwin's  life  as  consistently  as  in  his 
writings,  until,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty- 
one,  it  was  disturbed  by  an  influence 
which  he  had  hitherto  held  up  to  con- 
tempt as  of  vastly  overrated  power  ;  and, 
in  his  own  words,  ''  friendship  melted 
into  love"  for  Mary  Wollstoneciaft. 

She  resembled  Godwin  in  love  of  study 
and  in  capacity  for  hard,  steady,  literary 
work.  In  character  she  was  his  very  antip- 
odes. Impulsive,  generous,  and  ardently 
affectionate,  her  life  had  been  a  series  of 
sacrifices  of  time,  money,  and  health  for 
her  relatives  and  friends  ;  the  last  and 
most  fatal  being  when  she  gave  her  heart 
t )  Gilbert  Imlay.  He  was  an  American, 
resident,  like  herself,  in  Paris,  during  the 
First  French  Revolution.  Although  any 
religious  or  legal  ceremony  would  have  in- 
volved both  of  them  in  some  risk^  as  Marv 
must  ha^e  declared  that  she  was  a  British 
subject, 

'*  She  considered  herself,"  says  Mr.  Ke^an 
Paul,  **  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  his  wife. 
Beligions  as  she  was,  and  with  a  strong  moral 
sense,  she  yet  made  the  grand  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  it  WAS  possible  for  one  woman  to 
undo  the  consecrated  custom  of  ages,  to  set 
herself  in  opposition  to  the  course  of  society 
and  not  be  crashed  by  it."  f 

She  was  soon  and  bitterly  undeceived. 
In  May,  1*7^5,  Inilay  executed  a  legal 
document  empoweiing  **  Mary  Imlay,  my 

♦  "  Life  and  Works  of  Lamb."  Edit.  1866, 
p.  286. 

f  *'  William  Godwin  ;  bis  Friends  and  Con- 
temporaries,*'  yoL  i.  p.  215^ 


best  friend  and  wife,"  to  arrange  some 
difficult  business  for  him  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  ;  when  she  rejoined  him  in  Eng- 
land in  the  autumn,  her  arduous  and  some- 
what perilous  task  accomplished,  he  pro- 
posed separation,  and  offeicd  her  an  an- 
nuity which  she  indignantly  refused.  In 
her  first  despair  she  attempted  to  drown 
herself.  After  a  time  she  reuimed  her 
studious  habits,  and.  was  supporting  her 
little  daughter  Fanny  by  literary  work, 
when  Godwin  became  acquainted  with  her. 
They  were  married,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
1797.  On  August  30  a  daughter  was 
born,  and  two  days  later  Mrs.  Godwin 
expired. 

The  tenor  of  their  brief  union  may  best 
be  judged  by  this  passage  from  a  letter  in 
which  Godwin  told  Holcroft  of  his  loss  : 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  there  does  not  exist 
her  equal  in  this  world.  I  know  from  experi- 
ence we  were  formed  to  make  each  other 
happy.  I  have  not  the  least  expectation  that 
I  can  ever  knoMt  happiness  again." 

Godwin  was  seen  at  his  best  in  the  un* 
wonted  warmth  and  humility  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  his  wife,  his  genuine  grief  on 
losing  her,  and  his  tender  anxiety  for  the 
two  little  half  sisters  left  in  his  charge. 
**  I  am  the  most  unfit  person  for  this 
office  ;  she  was  the  hcst  qualified  in  the 
world,"  he  wrote.  The  affectionate  and 
playful  messages  he  sent  to  the  children, 
during  brief  absences  from  London  after 
their  mother's  death  show  that  where  they 
were  concerned  the  "  great  head  of  cold 
brains"  was  overruled  by  a  warm  heart ; 
and  their  future  lives  might  have  taken  a 
different  course  had  not  Godwin,  a  little 
later,  fallen  under  the  narrowing  influence 
of  a  jealous  and  selfish  woman. 

It  was  a  growing  sense  of  his  own  in* 
ability  to  ensure  the  children's  welfare, 
combined,  it  is  alleged,  with  a  display  of 
unsolicited  affection  on  the  part  of  his 
housekeeper,  which  hurried  Godwin  into 
the  almost  comic  attempts  to  effect  a  sec* 
ond  marriage  so  fully  detailed  in  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul's  Memoir. 

The  first  lady  he  addressed  was  Haiiiet 
Lee,  joint  author  with  her  sister  of  the 
**  Canterbury  Tales"  and  other  forgotten 
fictions.  Godwin  met  her  four  times  at 
Bath,  where  she  and  her  sisttrs  kept  a 
ladies'  school,  and  on  his  return  to  London 
opened  a  correspondence,  or  rather  a  con- 
troversy, in  which,  as  a  disinterested 
friend,  **  he  tried  to  argue  the  lady  into 
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mattimony/^  The  marginal  comments 
tirade  by  Miss  Lee  on  Godwin's  sarprising 
effusions  are  worthy  of  tLprdcietise.  **  His 
title  to  be  received  as  an  acquaintance/' 
she  decides,  *^  has  been  lost  by  his  for- 
wardness to  employ  the  privileges  and 
claim  the  lights  of  a  more  endeared  rela- 
tion." 

A  strong  contrast  to  the  prim  Somer- 
setshire governess  was  Mrs.  Reveiey,  with 
whom  Godwin  next  tried  his  fortune. 
Drought  up  in  Constantinople  from  the 
age  of  eighty  she  went  to  Rome  at  fifteen 
to  study  under  Angelica  KauSman,  and 
almost  immediately  married  a  young  archi- 
tectf  with  whom  she  returned  to  Engljtnd. 
Her  beauty  and  talent,  independence  of 
mind,  springing  from  her  varied  experi- 
ences, and  $^entlenes8  of  disposition, 
charmed  Godwin,  who  became  her  inti- 
mate friend.  Mr.  Eeveley  died  with  ap- 
palling suddenness,  and  before  a  month 
had  elapsed  Godwin  made  it  very  plain  to 
the  young^  widow,  still  distracted  with 
grief,  that  he  aspired  to  fill  his  friend's 
place  ;  and  he  was  astonished  and  even 
indignant  that  she  would  not  at  once  ac- 
cept iu  him  what,  with  a  slight  confusion 
of  metaphors,  he  called  a  protector,  a 
harbor  and  an  amulet.* 

"  There  is  luck"  (whether  good  or  ill 
is  not  defined)  **  in  odd  numbers."  God- 
win's thiid  overture  was  more  favorably 
received.  This  time,  indeed,  the  lady 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  initiative. 
Godwin  was  not  precisely  an  ideal  Romeo, 
nor  could  Mrs.  Clairmont  have  been  in 
any  sense  a  fair  representative  of  Juliet. 
Yet  it  was  from  a  balcony  that  she  made 
her  first  attack  on  his  heart.  In  1801 
they  occupied  adjoining  houses  in  the 
Polyj^on,  Somers  Town.  Mis.  Clairmont, 
who  had  for  some  time  vainly  endeavored 
to  attract  her  neighbor's  attention,  at  last 
played  a  bold  stroke.  Entering  her  bal- 
cony one  May  evening  when  the  philos- 
opher was  seated  in  his  own,  Ae  ex- 
claimed— ''  Is  it  possible  that  I  behold 
the  immortal  Godwin  f"  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  they  were  married,  f 

The  new  Mrs.  Godwin,  a  woman  of  a 
somewhat  coarse  and  commonplace  order 
of  talent  and  good  looks,  active  and  not 


*  "  William  Godwin  ;  his  Friends  and  Con- 
temporaries."  By  0.  Kegan  Paul,  vol.  i.  p. 
335. 

t  Ibid,,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 


unkindly,  but  pre-eminently  unsuited  to 
control  and  direct  sensitive  and  romantic 
temperaments,  had,  by  her  first  marriage, 
a  son  Charles  and  a  daughter  Jane,  who 
afterward  called  herself  Clare,  The  fam- 
ily ciicle  was  completed  by  William  God- 
win, boin  in  1803.  The  children  weie 
from  infancy  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of 
restless  mental  activity,  which  left  no  be- 
lief unchallenged,  and  was  apt  to  confuse 
liberty  with  license.  Nearly  all  the  men 
and  women  prominent  in  politics  or  litrr- 
ature,  who  would  now  be  called  *'  philo- 
sophical Radicals,"  consulted  Godwin  as 
an  oracle,  and  made  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  his  shrine,  generally  extending  their 
interest  to  the  little  ones  within  its  homely 
and  meagre  limits.  So  early  as  1800  we 
find  Coleridge  writing  to  Godwin  : — 
**  Hartley  sends  his  love  to  Mary. 
*  What  ?  and  not  to  Fanny  I '  '  Yes,  and 
to  Fanny.  But  Til  have  Mary.'  "  ♦  And 
in  Mrs.  Ros8etti*s  Life  of  Mrs  Shelley f 
she  describes  Mary  and  Fanny  hiding  un- 
der a  sofa  to  hear  Coleridge  recite  his 
'*  Ancient  Mariner."  Mrs.  Godwin  would 
have  banished  the  little  rebels  to  bed,  but 
the  poet  interceded,  and  they  were  left  to 
their  fearful  joy. 

Very  different  associations  clustered 
round  the  name  of  Lamb,  also  a  frequent 
visitor.  According  to  the  same  biog- 
rapher, Mary  could  remember  his  once 
going  in  first  to  supper  at  Godwin's  house, 
blowing  out  the  candles,  placing  a  leg  of 
mutton  in  his  friend  Martin  Burney's 
hand,  and  crying  reproachfully,  when  the 
others  entered  with  lights,  **  Oh,  Martin, 
Martin  !  I  should  never  have  thought  it 
of  you  !" 

The  girls'  characters  developed  rapidly 
in  this  stimulating  environment.  Jane 
Clairmont,  variously  described  as  the  eld- 
est and  youngest  of  the  three — Mr.  Kegan 
Paul  calls  her  a  little  older  than  Fanny, 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  a  little  younger  than 
Mary,  while  Mrs.  Rossetti  says  she  was 
"  of  age"  before  Mary  was  seventeen — 
was  bright,  excitable  and  impetuous,  with 
her  mother's  exacting  temper,  and  a  most 
trying  propensity  to  hysterics  whenever 
she  was  thwarted.  Fanny  was  the  peace- 
maker, acceptable  to  Mrs.  Clairmont  for 
her  domestic  usefulness,  and  to  Godwin 

*  "  William  Godwin  ;  his  Friends  and  Con- 
temporaries,** vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
f  *'  Eminent  Women**  series. 
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for  her  gentle,  sabmissive  disposition. 
Mary  was  at  once  ambitions  and  dreamy, 
affectionate  and  reserved.  When  she  was 
about  fifteen,  Godwin  thus  describes  ''  the 
daughters  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft :" — 

"  Fanny,  the  elder,  is  of  a  qniet,  modest, 
nnshowy  disposition,  somewhat  given  to  in- 
dolence, whioh  is  her  greatest  fanlt,  bat  so- 
ber, observing,  peculiarly  clear  and  distinct 
in  the  faculty  of  memory,  and  disposed  to  ex- 
ercise her  own  thoughts  and  follow  her  own 
judgment.  Mary,  my  daughter,  is  the  reverse 
of  her  in  many  particulars.  She  is  singularly 
bold,  somewhat  imperious,  and  active  of  mind. 
Her  desire  of  knowledge  is  great,  and  her  per- 
severance in  everything  she  undertakes  almost 
invincible.  My  own  daughter  is,  I  believe, 
very  pretty.  Fannj  is  by  no  means  hand- 
some ;  but  in  general  prepossessing."  * 

Mary  had  also  an  intense  capacity  for 
loving,  which  her  father  was  not  likely 
to  discover — and  a  passion  for  mental  cul- 
tivation, which  he  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  encourage.  But  he  was  divided 
between  abstract  speculations  and  very 
mundane  financial  difficulties,  and  while 
the  girls  had,  in  an  intermittent  way,  such 
instruction  from  governesses  and  schools 
as  was  then  obtainable,  the  guiding  influ- 
ence of  her  mind  and  character  was  at 
that  time  chiefly  derived  from  long  mus- 
ings in  St.  Pancras  churchyard,  where  her 
mother  was  buried,  over  that  mother's 
impassioned  writings,  and  the  sad  story 
of  her  enthusiastic  disappointed  life,  cut 
short  in  its  brief  period  of  peace. 

Mrs.  Godwin,  who  had  a  large  belief 
in  her  own  business  capacity,  persuaded 
her  husband  to  em  bat  k  in  publishing — 
first  under  the  name  of  his  foreman  Bald- 
win, afterward  in  Skinner  Street  as  **  M. 
J.  Godwin  &  Co."  They  both  worked 
hard  to  advance  the  business,  but  it  was 
always  precarious,  and  occasioned  heavy 
and  frequent  demands  on  the  liberality  of 
friends  to  avert  its  total  collapse. 

Much  of  Mary's  childhood  was  spent  in 
the  country,  and  she  also  paid  a  long  visit 
to  Scotland.  One  of  her  biographers 
(L.  M.  Rossetti)  quotes  an  Edinburgh 
bookseller  named  Miller  who  accompanied 
Mary  and  her  friends  to  the  Highlands, 
and  said  that  at  first  sight  of  the  moun- 
tains and  cascades  she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  thanked  Heaven  for  being  allowed  to 
behold  so  much  beauty. 


*  **  Life  of  Godwin,**  by  Kegan  Paul,  vol.  ii. 
p.  214. 


On  Mary's  return  to  Skinner  Street  in 
March,  1814,  she  found  that  an  important 
addition  had  been  made  to  her  father's 
long  list  of  constant  visitors.  It  was 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

The  son  of  a  Sussex  gentleman  of  old 
family  and  good  position,  he  had  been 
expelled  from  Oxford  and  forbidden  to 
enter  his  father's  house,  for  publishing  a 
pamphlet  called  "  The  Necessity  of  Athe- 
ism." During  his  banishment  he  had 
further  enraged  Mr.  Timothy  Shelley,  a 
typical  country  squire  of  the  period,  by, 
when  only  nineteen,  making  a  runaway 
match  with .  the  daughter  of  an  ex-hotel 
keeper  (Hogg  says  of  Jewish  extraction) 
named  Westbrook — partly  influenced  by 
admiration  for  her  lovely  face  and  grati- 
tude for  her  avowed  preference,  but  chiefly 
in  order  to  deliver  the  girl  of  sixteen  from 
the  **  tyranny"  of  her  boarding-school. 

There  had  been  for  some  time  an  ac- 
tive  coirespondence  between  the  authors 
of  **  Queen  Mab"  and  of  **  Political  Jus- 
tice."  Godwin,  as  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  ob- 
serves, had  a  great  attraction  for  persons 
much  younger  than  himself.  *'  To  him, 
as  to  a  confessor,  young  men  brought 
their  difficulties,  intellectual  and  social, 
and  confided  to  him  their  sorrows  and 
their  sins,  with  their  aspirations  after  a 
higher  life."  No  wonder  that  Shelley, 
constantly  seeking  sympathy^  and  like  all 
idealists,  constantly  disappointed,  should 
have  turned  for  counsel  to  the  sage  and 
prophet,  whose  visions  of  human  progress 
and  perfectibility  seemed  so  congenial 
with  his  own.  Once  Shelley  visited  Skin- 
ner  Street  accompanied  bv  his  wife,  Har- 
riet,— whose  radiant  girlish  beauty,  golden 
curls,  good  temper  and  gay  satin  dress, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  Godwinfs 
family. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  this  first 
meeting,  changing  Mary  from  an  unformed 
child  to  a  graceful  and  thoughtful  girl, 
with  fair  hair,  eyes  soft  and  clear,  of  a 
variable  shade  of  brownish  gray,  a  trans- 
parent complexion,  untingedoy  color,  and 
a  voice  of  exquisite  sweetness.  In  Shel- 
ley, she  found  everything  to  captivate  her 
imagination.  He,  who  exerted  nothing 
shoit  of  fascination  over  men  so  diametri- 
cally opposed  in  tastes  and  habits  as  Byron, 
Hogg,  Leigh  Hunt,  Trelawny,  Medwin 
and  Peacock,  might  well  take  by  storm 
the  fancy  of  the  enthusiastic  day-dreamer, 
already  impressed  by  his  genius,  his  ro. 
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mantic  history^  bift  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  humanity. 

Shelley  *8  wonderful  charm  of  manner 
and  appearance  (Malready  ia  said  to  have 
pronounced  him  **  too  beautiful  to 
paint"),  his  high-bred  refinement,  his 
vivid  imagination  and  irresistible  eagerness 
of  conviction,  must  have  made  him  seem 
a  being  of  another  sphere  among  the  kab- 
ituU  of  Skinner  Street.  And  when  we 
4idd  gratitude  for  the  substantial  help  he 
was  giving  her  father,  and  pity,  as  he  be- 
gan to  confide  to  her  the  disappointments 
of  the  home  in  which  he  found  or  fancied 
suspicion,  alienation,  and  even  disloyalty, 
the  natural  result  of  those  emotions  was 
love — love  which  became  the  master  pas- 
sion of  her  life,  when  Shelley^s  eloquent 
pleading  persuaded  her  that  she  alone 
could  inspire  and  console  him,  she  alone 
could  maKe  him  the  champion  of  truth 
and  justice  which  Nature  had  intended 
that  he  shoald  become. 

It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  ask  how  far 
Shelley's  representations  were  well-found- 
ed. He  believed  in  himself,  and  Mary 
believed  in  him.  To  both  of  them,  in 
their  ardent  youth,  what  they  believed, 
woM — and  if  their  beliefs  changed,  why, 
facts  must  bow. 

They  met  continually,  in  Godwin's 
house  and  by  Mary  Wollstonecraft's 
grave  ;  and  at  this  sombre  trusting-place, 
four  months  after  her  return  from  Scot- 
land, Mary  consented  to  fly  with  Shelley 
from  the  sordid  vexatious  of  both  their 
homes  to  some  visionary  El  Dorado,  rich 
not  in  gold  and  gems  but  in  changeless 
love  and  boundless  charity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  step  so 
hurriedly  decided  on  never  presented  itself 
to  either  of  them  as  a  moral  problem. 
They  held  with  Tennyson— giving  the 
maxim  a  directly  opposite  application, 
however — 

"  We  needs  most  love  the  highest  whan  we 
see  it»*' 

and  thought  themselves  not  only  entitled 
but  obliged  to  sever  all  ties  which  proved 
unworthy,  and  to  regard  legal  restrictions 
as  not  merely  invalid,  but  '^  immoral." 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  their  school,  though 
Mary  might  have  remembeied  that  her 
mother,  her  father,  and  Shelley  himself 
had  found  it  expedient  to  submit  to  such 
bonds. 

The  broad  outline  of  Mary's  history 


from  this  point  has  long  been  well  known. 
More  recently,  details  have  been  furnished 
in  Mrs.  MarshalPs  fascinating  *'  Life  and 
Letters  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley" 
which  complete  the  picture.  And  what  a 
picture  it  is  !  Infinitely  pathetic  in  the 
youth  and  loneliness  of  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine, their  anxious  desire  to  *Mo  right," 
their  absolute  incomprehension  of  respon- 
sibility. Solitary  among  uncongenial  rela- 
tions, with  many  unwise  counsellors  and 
undiscriminating  admirers,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  one  friend  who  could 
point  them  to  a  higher  duty  than  self-cul- 
ture, a  more  binding  law  than  human 
love.  Tragio  in  some  of  its  consequences, 
their  story  has  an  irresistibly  humorous 
side  in  its  mixture  of  wild  romance  and 
prosaic  circumstance,  of  lofty  aspiration 
and  ignoble  impediment. 

And  they  were  such  children  I  Mary 
was  little  more  than  a  child  in  years  and 
ignorance  of  the  world,  and  Shelley,  de- 
spite the  experiences  so  early  heaped  on 
his  enthusiastic  head,  was  to  the  last  the 
**  eternal  child"  of  poetry. 

We  see  them  in  the  joint  diary  from 
which  Professor  Dowden  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall have  made  such  copious  extracts, '^ 
leaving  London  on  July  28,  1814 — '*  the 
hottest  day  that  had  been  known  for 
years."  At  Dartford  they  took  four 
horses  ''  that  they  might  outstrip  pursuit," 
and  at  Dover  they  hired  a  small  sailing 
boat  rather  than  wait  for  the  packet.  At 
nightfall  a  thunderstorm  gathered  and 
hroke,  and  they  drove  before  a  violent 
gale  to  Calais. 

"  I  had  time  to  reflect/'  writes  Sheller, 
"and  even  to  reason  upon  death.  It  was 
rather  a  thing  of  discomfort  and  disappoint- 
ment than  horror  to  me.  ...  I  hope,  bat 
my  hopes  are  not  unmixed  with  fear,  for  what 
may  befall  this  inestimable  spirit  when  we 
appear  to  die.*' 

It  was  strange  that  at  the  outset  of  their 
union  they  should  have  been  threatened 
with  the  very  doom  which  ultimately  dis- 
solved it. 

The  inevitable  note  of  comedy  follows  : 
*'  In  the  evening,"  Shelley  continues, 
'^  Captain  Davidson  came,  and  told  us 
that  a/a^  lady  had  arrived  who  said  that 
I  had  run  away  with  her  daughter.  It 
was  Mrs.  Godwin.*^  f 

*  Part  of  which  was  pablished  anonymonsly 
as  the  *'Joamal  of  a  Six  Weeks'  Tonr." 
f  Mrs.  Marshall  expresses  surprise  that  the 
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And  it  was  her  daaghter  Hhe  was  in 
search  of — not  Mary.  Jhdb  Clairmont, 
who  had  been  the  coDfidante,  became  the 
companion  of  the  fugitives,  and  now  re- 
fused to  exchange  romance  and  a  conti- 
nental tour  for  commonplace  and  Skinner 
Street. 

Mrs.  Godwin  retarncd  to  London,  as 
she  had  left  it — alone  ;  awake  at  last  to 
some  of  the  ill  effects  of  her  regime.  The 
three  she  left  behind  proceeded  to  walk 
through  France,  having  bought  an  ass  to 
carry  their  luggage,  which  was  so  weak 
that  it  had  itself  to  be  carried  in  the  fiacre 
engaged  for  the  first  stage  of  their  jour- 
ney. No  abstract  can  fairly  represent  the 
quaintness  and  simplicity  of  the  extraor- 
dinary journal,  begun  with  the  writers' 
flight,  and  continued  with  few  intervals 
until  Shelley's  death.  Through  all  its 
early  pages  they  are  children,  playing  at 
**  being  grown-up,"  and  defying  the 
world,  and  sacrifici^  everything  to  a 
grand  passion.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
pity,  and  equally  impossible  not  to  smile 
at  them.  And  sometimes  they  laugh  at 
themselves.  * 

After  a  brief  visit  to  Switzerland,  want 
of  money  drove  them  back  to  England, 
where  it  was  equally  hard  to  obtain,  as 
Shelley  had  directed  his  bankers  to  honor 
Harriet's  demands  so  far  as  his  account 
permitted,  pending  the  execution  of  a 
deed  providing  for  her  separate  mainte- 
nance. She  had  availed  herself  so  freely 
of  this  arrangement  that  no  balance  tc- 


shrewd  and  saspicions  Mrs.  Godwin  shonld 
not  have  earlier  called  her  husband's  attention 
to  the  attachment  between  Marj  and  Shelley. 
She  has  herself  made  the  reason  very  plain. 
"  The  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  £6000  a  year/* 
the  friend  who  was  trying  to  raise  £3000  for 
Godwin  coald  not  be  lightly  qnarrelled  with  ! 
She  probably  shnt  her  eyes  to  all  she  did  not 
wish  to  see  ;  and  her  great  jealonsy  of  Mary 
wonld  not  induce  her  to  open  them. 

*  When,  for  instance,  after  a  highly  sensa- 
tional aoooant  of  one  ol  Jane  Clairmont's 
hysteric  seizures,  daring  which  she  asserted 
that  her  pillow  had  been  removed  to  a  chair 
at  some  distance,  "  evidently  by  no  human 
hand,"  the  jonrnal  dryly  records:  "Jane 
walks  in  her  sleep  and  groans  horribly.  .  .  . 
Next  morning  the  chimney -board  in  Jane's 
room  is  found  to  have  walked  leisurely  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  accompanied  by  the 
pillow,  who,  being  very  sleepy,  tried  to  get 
into  bed  again,  but  sat  down  on  his  back.*' — 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
Shelley,*  *  by  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall.  Bichard 
Bentley  &  Son,  voL  i.  p.  94. 


mained,  and  Shelley  had  to  apply  to  her 
for  money  ! 

A  state  of  things  followed  which  Mrs. 
Marshall  calls  '*  iucomprehen-^ible" — she 
might  have  added,  and  revolting.  Shel* 
ley  called  on  Harriet  frequently,  finding 
her  *'  sometimes  civil  and  good-tempered* 
sometimes  cross  and  provoking."  Never 
(if  his  interpretation  of  her  moods  is  cor- 
rect) in  the  distress  and  indignation  one 
would  have  supposed  natural — and  always, 
rnnning  np  accounts  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  pay.  This  looks  as  thongb  she 
were  indeed,  on  the  most  charitable  con- 
stmction,  only  the  *^  fine  animal"  Shelley 
once  called  her ;  but  does  not  in  the  leasts 
however  loudly  his  worshippers  may  as- 
sert the  contrary,  justify  him  in  repudiat- 
ing all  but  a  monetary  responsibility  to 
her  and  their  children. 

The  Godwins,  stung  by  atrocious  rn- 
mors  to  which  the  triple  elopement  had 
given  rise,  made  a  great  show  of  virtncua 
resentment  when  the  fugitives  returned — 
but  relied  on  them  alone  to  find  means  for 
staving  off  the  bankruptcy  which  seemed 
always  immiBent. 

The  vivid  and  uncurbed  imagtoations 
of  Shelley  and  Mary,  exaggerating  the 
position  of  hostility  to  society  in  which 
they  had  placed  themselves,  saw  conspir- 
acies, treachery,  or  persecution  in  expies- 
sions  of  unfavorable  opinion  or  demands 
for  the  settlement  of  accounts.  A  dream 
became  *'  an  appalling  vision" — a  nervous 
attack  was  '*  a  fearful  convulsion." 

l^oor  Fanny  was  the  medium  of  com- 
munication, constantly  applying  to  Shelley 
and  Mary  to  make  large  advances  to  the 
parents  who  would  not  receive  them  ; 
but  forbidden  to  go  down  to  dinner  on 
the  day  when  it  was  discoveied  that  Mary 
had  sent  her  a  lock  of  hsir  \ 

**  Study  Greek,"  says  the  Diary  at  this 
period.  **  Sail  little  boats. "  "Arrange 
Peacock's  marriage."  ''People  call. 
I  suppose  bailiffs."  "  After  dinner  talk 
and  let  off  fireworks."  "People  want 
their  money  ;  won't  send  up  dinner,  and 
we  are  all  veiy  hungry.  .  .  .  Shelley 
goes  to  Peacock's  and  comes  home  with 
cakes."  '*  Meet  a  money-lender  of  whom 
I  have  some  hopes."  '*  Sail  fire-boats." 
And  then  a  crisis  arrives,  and  Shelley  and 
Mary  must  part  for  a  time,  as  he  has  to 
hide  from  his  creditors,  and  she  wiitcs 
him  pathetic  letters,  deploring  his  ab- 
sence^ and  making  appointments  to  meet 
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])im  outside  coSce-honses,  or  go  into  St. 
Paul's  *Mo  talk/' 

Through  all  these  worries  and  excite- 
ment?, Mary,  then  little  more  than  seven- 
teen, was  steadily  and  systematically  edu- 
cating herself  ;  learning  three  or  four  lan- 
guages, reading  diligently  history,  biog- 
raphy, travels,  poetry.  Relaxing  these 
studies  occasionally,  to  net  Peacock  a 
pnise,  or  ''  cut  out  a  dress"  for  herself. 

In  January,  1815,  Shelley  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  his  father  by  which  he 
relinquished  all  claim  to  a  pottion  of  the 
family  property,  receiving  in  return  a 
thousand  a  year,  of  which  he  set  apart 
two  hundred  a  year  for  Hairiet,  and  a 
sum  of  money  for  immediate  liabilities, 
of  which  he  sent  her  two  hundred  pounds. 

An  even  greater  relief  to  Mary  than 
this  settlement  of  their  financial  troubles 
was  the  departure  of  Jane  (now  called 
Clare)  to  country  lodgings,  tier  excita- 
ble, uncertain  temper ;  her  nervous  fan- 
cies, and  the  fits  of  hyoteria  which  Mary 
and  Shelley  were  called  op  at  night  to 
eootfae,  made  intolerable  demands  on  their 
patience.  A  year  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity followed.  Then  began  diiect  ret- 
ribution for  one  of  Shelley's  worst  errors 
in  judgment  and  feeling.  At  Calais,  when 
Mrs.  Godwin  besought  her  daughter  to 
return,  she  had  wavered,  then  consented, 
and  bade  Shelley  and  Mary  good-by  ; 
urged  by  Shelley  to  take  more  time  for 
decision,  she  elected  to  remain  ;  and  al- 
though a  partial  reconciliation  with  the 
Godwins  took  place  after  she  came  back 
to  England,  her  home  was  thenceforward 
with  Shelley  and  Mary,  who  had  to  suffer 
severely  on  her  account. 

"  Th  re  is  a  radical  difftrence,"  says 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  ^*  between  the  life  of 
one  who  honestly  believed,  on  moral 
grounds,  that  true  marriage  can  dispense 
with  outward  forms  and  is  an  union  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  and  one  who  necessarily 
and  avowedly  was  only  the  object  and 
mistress  of  a  fleeting  passion  of  the  basest 
sort."  The  distinction  drawn  by  the 
writer  between  Mary  Wollstonecra/t  and 
Mrs.  Robinson  applies  with  equal  force  to 
Mary  Godwin  and  Jane  Clairroont.  But 
it  is  one  that  can  only  be  proved  by  re- 
sults, and  it  is  not  to  t>e  wondered  at  that 
contemporary  opinion  included  both  in 
one  condemnation. 

Early  in  1816,  when  Shelley  was  living 
near  Windsor,  Miss  Clairmont,  who  had 


weaiicd  of  her  Devonshire  seclusion,  went 
to  London  and  applied  to  Loid  Bjron  for 
an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane  Theatie. 
She  did  not  obtain  it,  but  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  him,  the  nature  of  which,  says 
Mis.  Marshall,  "  she  had  a  positive  boiror 
and  dread"  lest  Mary  and  Shelley  should 
discover.  But  she  introduced  Bvron  to 
them,  and,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  him  at 
Geneva,  persuaded  them  to  take  her  with 
them  when  they  went  to  Switzerland  for 
the  second  time. 

There,  under  the  stimulating  influence 
of  constant  association  with  Byron  and 
Shelley,  amid  the  magnificent  scenery 
round  Chamounix,  Mary  began  her  weiid 
and  poweifnl  story  *'  Frankenstein,"  the 
most  remarkable  book  ever  written  by  a 
gill  of  her  age,  and  the  only  novel  of  hers 
original  and  sti  iking  enough  to  inspire  and 
retain  interest  apart  from  the  personality 
of  the  author. 

When  the  Shellcys  returned  to  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1816,  Clare  continued 
to  be  a  member  of  their  household  ;  a 
perpetual  source  of  anxiety  and  disturb- 
ance, though  Mary  extended  unfailing 
sympathy  and  patience  to  her,  and  Shel- 
ley avowed  that  **  he  liked  her,  even  when 
she  teased  him."  They  were  all  living 
quietly  at  Bath  when  dreadful  tidings 
reached  them.  Poor  Fanny,  the  one  un- 
selfish, long-suffering  member  of  the  dis- 
tracted Godwin  household,  had  broken 
down  under  the  strain  of  conflicting  affec- 
tions and  the  constant  pressure  of  pecu- 
niary troubles.  She  had  been  compelled 
to  listen  to  bitter  reproaches  and  cruel 
slanders  heaped  on  those  she  loved  best ; 
to  bear  Godwin's  gloom  and  his  wife's 
iriitability  ;  to  be  made  the  channel  of 
incessant  applications  for  money  from 
Shelley  and  Mary,  while  debarred  from 
friendly  intercourse  with  them.  And 
when  her  Aunt  Everina  WolUtonecraft, 
with  whom  there  had  been  some  idea  of 
placing  her,  declined  to  receive  her,  and 
she  learned  that  she  had  no  legal  place  in 
the  family  or  claim  on  the  protection  of 
Godwin,  whom  she  had  always  loved  and 
regarded  as  her  father,  she  could  bear  no 
more. 

Fanny  had  inherited  the  deep  melan- 
choly of  the  Wollstonecraft  temperament 
— its  warm  affections,  and  its  keen  sensi- 
tiveness to  every  foim  of  injustice.  She 
found  herself  alono  in  the  world,  a  burden 
on  those  who  could  ill  provide  for  their 
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own  wants.  She  fled  from  home,  stayed 
for  a  night  at  an  inn  at  Swansea,  and  took 
laudanum,  leaving  behind  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  which  showed  that  the  overdose 
was  not  accidental. 

Her  death  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Mary 
and  Shelley  ;  and  a  tragedy  which  affected 
them  yet  more  closely  speedily  followed. 

Shelley  had  for  some  time  lost  sight  of 
Harriet,  and  in  November  he  wrote  to 
friends  with  whom  she  had  communicated 
during  the  summer  on  money  matters,  to 
ask  if  anything  were  known  of  her.  No 
reply  was  received  until  December,  when 
Shelley  was  told  that  her  body  had  been 
found  in  the  Serpentine.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  she  had  fallen  from  depth 
to  depth  of  degradation  after  Shelley  left 
her,  and  that  her  father  and  sister  had 
treated  her  harshly  when  fihe  attempted  to 
return  to  them.  It  is  difficult  justly  to 
apportion  the  responsibility  for  her  fate, 
but  the  sorrow  it  caused  Shelley  to  the  end 
of  his  own  life  could  not  have  been  un- 
mixed with  self-reproach. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Shelley  took 
Mary  to  London,  where  they  were  mar- 
ried, at  St.  Mildred's.  Broad  Sticet,  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin. 
On  this  return  to  town  Mary  saw  her  father 
for  the  first  time  since  her  flight  from 
home  two  years  and  a  half  before.  Mary's 
comment  on  the  event  clearly  proves,  if 
other  evidence  were  wanting,  the  false- 
hood of  Mrs.  Godwin's  assertion  that 
Fanny  killed  herself  from  love  for  Shelley  : 
'*  Poor,  dear  Fanny  !''  her  sister  wrote, 
''  if  she  had  lived  until  this  moment  she 
might  have  been  saved,  for  my  house 
would  then  have  been  a  proper  asylum  for 
her." 

To  Clare,  Mary's  house  was  always  an 
asylum  ;  and  there,  in  the  following  Jan- 
nary,  Byron's  daughter  Allegra  was  born. 
The  same  year  saw  the  termination  of  the 
long  Chancery  suit  between  the  West- 
brooks  and  Shelley  for  the  custody  of 
Harriet's  two  children,  lanthe  and  Charles, 
when  Lord  Eldon  decided  against  Shelley, 
who  had  to  allow  £200  a  year  for  their 
maintenance  apart  from  him. 

An  interval  of  domestic  peace  was  en- 
joyed at  Marlow,  where  Shelley's  charity 
and  hospitality  were  almost  boundless,  and 
where  Mnry  had  the  happiness  of  welcom- 
ing her  father  and  brother,  and  forming  a 
life-long  friendship  with  the  Leigh  Hunts, 
**  whose  genial  social  circle,"  writes  Mrs. 


Marshall,  ''  was  most  refreshing  to  her." 
But  scandalous  reports,  excited  by  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  parentage  of  Al- 
legra, soon  disturbed  this  calm.  Again 
and  again  Shelley  wrote  to  Byron  : 

"  Pointing  ont  with  great  gentleness  and 
delicacy,  but  still  in  the  plainest  terms,  the 
false  situation  in  which  they  were  placed  with 
regard  to  friends,  and  even  to  servants,  by 
their  effort  to  keep  Clare's  secret ;  suggesting, 
almost  entreating,  that  some  temporary  ar- 
rangement shonld  at  least  be  made  for  Alba's 
(as  Allegra  was  then  called)  boarding  else- 
where. Byron,  plnnged  in  dissipation  in 
Venice,  avoided  the  subject  as  long  as  he 
oonld.  Clare  was  friendless  and  penniless, 
and  her  chances  of  ever  earning  an  honest 
living  depended  on  her  power  of  proserving 
her  character  before  the  world."  * 

At  last  Shelley  wrung  from  Byron  a  re- 
luctant  promise  to  provide'for  his  child, 
on  condition  that  she  grew  up  in  total  ig- 
norance of  her  mother,  who  was  never  to 
see  or  communicate  with  her  again. 
Partly  in  order  to  place  Allegra  in  her 
father's  hands,  partly  on  account  of  Shtl- 
ley's  weak  healtn  and  desire  for  a  warmer 
climate,  the  Shelleys  decided  to  go  to 
Italy,  where  they  anived  with  Clare  in 
April,  1818,  remaining  at  Milan  while  a 
Swiss  nurse,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  their  family,  took  Allegra  to  her  father 
at  Venice. 

The  residence  in  Italy  which  followed 
was  restless  and  checkered.  The  Shel- 
leys seldom  remained  long  in  one  place, 
and  although  they  formed  friendships  and 
interests  wherever  they  sojourned,  espe- 
cially with  the  Gisbornes  (Godwin's  old 
friend  Mrs.  Reveley  and  her  second  hus- 
band), the  Hoppners,  and  Miss  Cuiran, 
the  artist,  daughter  of  the  famous  orator, 
Mary's  letters  express  a  melancholy  which 
seems  prophetic. 

The  Italy  she  loved  so  much  became  a 
land  of  sorrows  and  of  graves  to  her. 
First  she  lost  her  little  Clara  ;  then,  lin- 
gering too  long  in  Rome  in  early  summer, 
William,  **  whose  beauty,  promise,  and 
angelic  sweetness  made  him  the  darling  of 
all  who  knew  him,"  died  of  malarial 
fever. 

The  grief  of  the  parents  was  ovei  whelm- 
ing. And  though  Mary  tried  to  bear  her 
loss  with,  at  least,  the  outward  calm  God- 
win urged  upon  her,  she  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Leigh  Hunt :  **  I  am  never  in  good  spiiits 

•  •*  Life  and  Letters  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
She  ley,"  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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— ^ften  in  very  bad  :  and  Uant's  portrait 
has  already  seen  me  shed  so  many  tears 
that,  if  it  had  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
eyes,  it  would  weep  too,  in  pity." 

A  few  months  later  some  consolation 
came  with  the  biith  of  a  second  son, 
Percy  Florence  ;  and  'daring  their  resi- 
dence at  Pisa,  in  1820-21,  they  made 
two  interesting  acquaintances  :  the  young 
Greek  patriot  Prince  Mavrocordato,  to 
whom  Shelley  dedicated  '*  Hellas, '^  and 
the  beautiful  Italian  girl,  Emilia  Viviani, 
the  heroine  of  '*  Epipsychidion,"  whose 
seclusion  in  a  convent  aroused  Shelley's 
ardent  sympathy,  although,  as  she  seems 
freely  to  have  corresponded  with  and  re- 
ceived visits  from  English  as  well  as  Ital- 
ian friends,  its  discipline  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  severe. 

To  Pisa  tkUo  came  Lieutenant  Edward 
Elliker  Williams  and  his  wife,  friends  of 
Shelley's  cousin  Tom  Medwin,  and  influ- 
enced in  their  choice  of  a  residence  by 
the  wish  to  know  Shelley  himself  ;  and 
the  two  families  were  constantly  together 
until  overtaken  by  the  calamity  which  laid 
both  homes  desolate. 

Even  at  Pisa  the  old  scandals  in  con- 
nection with  Clare  pursued  the  Shelleys, 
in  a  rcvoltingly  aggravated  form.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hoppner,  to  whom  they  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  Swiss  nurse  who 
took  AUegra  to  Venice,  retailed  them  to 
Byron,  with  a  soit  of  half-belief.  He, 
who,  best  of  all  the  world,  knew  how 
hideously  false  they  were,  listened  with  a 
sneer,  and  repeated  them  to  Shelley — who 
asked  Mary  to  write  in  refutation  to  Mrs. 
Hoppner.  Most  unfortunately,  Mrs. 
Shelley's  touching  and  impassioned  vindi- 
cation of  her  husband  was  first  shown  to 
Byron,  who  undertook  to  forward  it  to 
the  Hoppners,  but,  to  his  eternal  disgrace, 
suppressed  it.  The  Shelleys  marvelled  at 
the  continued  silence  and  coldness  of 
their  old  friends,  and  not  until  Byron's 
death  was  the  mystery  solved  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Mary's  letter  among  his  papers. 
Mrs.  Marshall,  with,  one  cannot  avoid 
thinking,  a  quite  gratuitous  exercise  of 
charity,  sajs  that  the  letter  was  in  the  first 
instance  '^  probably"  only  delayed.  But 
if  Byron  did  not  deliberately  intend  to 
prevent  the  Hoppners  from  receiving  it, 
why  was  so  important  a  communication 
detained  at  all  ? 

Trelawny,  the  picturesque,  the  roman- 
tic, the  adventurous,  with  wild  memories 


and  literary  aspirations,  was  the  next  ad- 
dition to  Shelley's  circle,  and  soon  one  of 
his  must  passionate  admirers  ;  welcome 
also  to  Mary,  because  he  possessed  *'  the 
rare  merit  of  interesting  her  imagination," 
and  "  exciting  her  to  think."  The  God- 
wins, of  course,  were  harassing  the  Shel- 
leys with  monetary  demands,  and  Clare 
with  her  wild  projects  and  anxieties  for 
Allegra,  the  latter  only  too  well  founded. 
In  April  the  beautiful,  precocious  child, 
the  idol  of  the  good  nuns  in  whose  care 
she  had  been  placed,  died  of  typhus  fever 
at  the  convent  of  Bagnacavallo. 

The  Shelleys  dared  not  tell  Clare  until 
they  had  taken  her  away  from  By  ion's 
immediate  neighborhood  in  Pisa.  Ac- 
cordingly they  all  removed  to  Casa  Magni, 
Lerici,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Williams.  Wnen  Clare  heard  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  depatture,  she  bore  it 
with  a  fortitude  which  amazed  every  one. 
Perhaps  to  her  jealouis,  exacting,  morbidly 
apprehensive  nature,  Allegra  dead  was  a 
source  of  less  anguish  than  Allegra  living, 
but  forever  beyond  her  influence  and  con- 
trol. 

Meantime,  Shelley  was  eagerly  expect- 
ing Leigh  Hunt,  whom  he  had  repeatedly 
urged  to  visit  Italy,  and  to  whom  he  had 
written  in  the  previous  year — 

"  Byron  proposes  that  yon  should  oome  out 
and  go  shares  with  him  and  me  in  a  periodical 
wurk,  to  be  conducted  here  ;  in  which  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  should  publish  all 
their  original  compositions  and  share  the 
profits."  ♦ 

The  prospect  was  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
sisted— work,  the  Italian  climate  and  the 
society  of  the  beloved  Shelley  !  And 
Leigh  Hunt  with  his  invalid  wife  and  six 
young  children  left  Hampstead  in  Novem- 
Der,  but  owing  to  a  strange  series  of  ob- 
stacles and  delays  did  not  arrive  at  Leg- 
horn until  July,  1822.  Shelley,  Edwanl 
Williams,  and  Captain  Roberts  (who  built 
their  boat),  with  one  young  sailor,  sailed 
from  Lerici  to  welcome  them.  They 
spent  a  few  days  together  which  would 
have  been  delightful  but  for  Shelley's  anx- 
iety at  seeing  Byron  already  cooling  tow- 
ard the  new  venture.  On  the  8th  the 
Ariel  again  set  sail  for  Lerici — but  never 
arrived  there  ;  some  Italian  seamen  in  a 
fishing-boat  saw  her  go  down  in  a  squall. 

♦  *•  Ck)rre8pondence  of  Leigh  Hunt/'  vol.  i. 
p.  170. 
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For  some  days  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Mrs. 
Williams  felt  no  uneasiness,  thinking  that 
the  Ariel  had  been  delayed  by  storm,  but 
when  on  Friday  an  anxious  note  arrived 
from  Leigh  Hunt  begging  Shelley  to  say 
how  he  had  got  home  in  the  bad  weather 
of  the  previous  Monday,  the  horror  of 
their  position  flashed  upon  them.  They 
posted  to  Pisa,  and  Bjron  gave  Lady 
Blessington  a  roost  graphic  account  of 
their  arrival  at  Casa  Lanfranchi : 

*'  I  never  can  forget  the  night  that  Shelley's 
poor  wife  rushed  into  my  room,  with  a  face 
pale  as  marble,  and  terror  impressed  on  her 
brow,  demanding,  with  all  the  tragic  impetn- 
osity  of  grief  and  alarm,  where  was  her  hus- 
band !  Vain  were  all  our  efforts  to  oalm  her. 
A  desperate  sort  of  courage  seemed  to  give 
her  energy  to  confront  the  horrible  truth  that 
awaited  her.  It  was  the  courage  of  despair. 
I  have  seen  nothing  on  the  stage  so  powerful 
or  so  affecting  as  her  appearance."  * 

To  the  same  listener  Byron  described 
Shelley  as — 

"  The  most  gentle,  the  most  amiable  and 
least  worldly-minded  person  I  ever  met ;  full 
of  delicacy,  disinterested  beyond  all  other 
men,  and  possessing  a  genius,  joined  to  a 
simplicity,  as  rare  as  it  is  admirable.  He  had 
formed  to  himself  a  beau  idBcU  of  all  that  is 
fine,  high  minded,  and  noble,  and  he  acted 
up  to  this  ideal  even  to  the  very  letter." 

And  this  was  the  man  on  whose  mem- 
ory Byron  allowed  the  most  horrible  im- 
putatioDs  to  rest — while  his  wife's  elo- 
quent and  heart-broken  remonstrance  was 
hidden  away,  to  preserve  Byron's  cynical 
suggestions  from  contradiction. 

On  the  18th  of  July  Trelawny,  who  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  two 
desolate  women,  brought  the  sad  news 
that  the  last  lingering  half-acknowledged 
hope  of  mistake  or  resoue  was  over.  The 
bodies  of  Shelley  and  Edward  Williams 
bad  been  washed  ashore. 

With  Shelley's  cremation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  quarantine  laws,  and  the 
subsequent  interment  of  his  ashes  in  the 
Protestant  Cemetery  at  Rome,  the  events 
of  Mary's  life  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
And  so  far  as  the  reading  world  is  con* 
cerned  they  did  end,  save  for  scattered 
notices  in  the  diaries  and  letters  of  others, 
until  Mrs.  Marshall's  interesting  volumes 
collected  most  of  these  records,  and,  sup- 
plementing them  from  Mrs.  Shelley's  un- 

*  '*  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron  with  the 
Oountess  of  Blessington."  Richard  Bentley, 
1834,  page  76. 


published  correspondence,  enabled  us  to 
follow  the  course  of  her  existence  to  its 
close. 

JjjJ  A  widow  at  twenty- five,  feeling,  as^she 
says,  her  **  brain  and  heart  alive  with  un- 
utterable anguish^"  she  had  little  time  to 
indulge  the  **  luxury  of  grief"  for  the 
tragedy  which  had  so  suddenly  destroyed 
her  **  own  beloved — the  exalted  and  di- 
vine Shelley."  She  had  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle of  life  for  her  child,  to  care  for  the 
Leigh  Hunts,  who  but  for  Shelley  would 
not  have  been  in  Italy,  and  but  for  her 
were  friendless  there  ;  and  to  meet  alone 
the  usual  appeals  for  help  from  Godwin, 
who  strongly  urg^d  her  return  to  £ng. 
land.  She  had  also  for  a  time  to  advise 
and  think  for  Clare,  Byron  having  filled 
up  the  cup  of  his  baseness  by  reluctance 
to  pay  for  some  German  translations,  or- 
dered throush  Shelley,  when,  after  Shel- 
ley's death,  he  discovered  that  Clare  had 
executed  them  !  Eventually  Clare  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  governess  in  Vienna, 
and  her  vivacious,  original  letters  must 
have  been  more  welcome  to  Mary  than  her 
presence — generously  though  that  had  al- 
ways been  endured. 

Taking  a  house  at  Genoa,  moie  for  the 
sake  of  the  Hunts  than  her  own,  Mrs. 
Shelley  spurred  herself  to  literary  work, 
the  more  necessary  as  Sir  Timothy  Shelley 
long  refused  any  assistance  to  her,  or  even 
to  his  grandson,  except  on  her  consenting 
to  relinquish  him  entirely  to  some  guardian 
appointed  by  himself.  This  Mrs.  Shelley 
with  equal  spirit  and  dignity  refused, 
through  Byron,  who  had  conducted  the 
negotiations.  It  was  then  decided  that 
she  should  return  to  England.  Byron  had 
been  profuse  in  his  offers  of  help,  but 
when  the  time  came,  it  was  Trelawny 
who  furnished  her  with  funds  for  her 
journey. 

"  Byron^s  unconquerable  ararice,'*  she 
wrote,  "prevented  his  supplying  me  with 
money,  and  a  remnant  of  shame  caused  him 
to  avoid  me.  If  he  were  mean,  Trelawny 
more  than  balanced  the  moral  account.  .  .  . 
They  sailed  together  [for  Greece],  Lord  Byron 
with  £10,000,  Trelawny  with  £50,  and  Byron 
cowering  before  his  eye  for  reasons  you  shall 
hear  soon." 

The  first  thing  which  really  amused  Mrs. 
Shelley  after  her  return  to  England  was  a 
dramatized  version  of  **  Frankenstein," 
in  which  the  Monster  appeared  in  the  bills 
as  **  * ,'  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke." 
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**  Valperga"  had  tbcn  been  published, 
and  shu  was  busy  with  other  noveln,  and 
with  her  moft  painful  but  mo»t  piecious 
ta»k^  collecting  Shelley's  wiitings  and  pub- 
lishing his  '*  Posthumous  Poems."  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley  consented  at  last  to  allow 
her  £100  a  year,  and  she  began  to  mix  a 
little  in  litetary  and  musical  society,  being 
especially  at  home  in  Vincent  Novello's 
hospitable  family.  His  daughter  Mary 
(afterward  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke),  in  her 
•*  Recollections  of  Writers,"  records  Mrs. 
Shelley's  beauty  and  crace,  her  gentleness 
to  the  children,  her  enjoyment  of  Novello's 
music  and  his  brother's  singing.* 

A  less  familiar  pen-and-ink  portrait  of 
her  at  this  peiiod  has  been  left  by  au  an- 
onymous writer  who,  on  Lady  Shelley's 
authority,  *^  must  have  known  her  motber- 
in.law  well," 

"  She  was  a  most  interesting,  lovable-look- 
ing woman,  with  a  skin  exquisitely  fair,  fea- 
tures delicate,  of  the  style  and  proportion 
called  '  aristocratic/  silky  and  loxoriant  hair 
which  hung  in  ringlets  over  her  colorless 
cheek,  and,  .gathered  into  a  duster  behind, 
waved  over  her  shonlders.  .  .  .  She  was  a 
degree  under  the  middle  height  and  rather  in- 
clined to  embonpaisiL**  (In  on  onpublished 
letter  to  Leigh  Hont  Mrs.  Shelley  says,  '*  I 
walk- -ye  gods,  how  I  walkT  to  counteract 
this  tendency  ;  bat  quite  in  vain.]  '*  Mary 
Shelley  always  seemed  to  me  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Miss  O  Neil.  She  was  grace- 
ful in  her  demeanor  and  action,  and  if  she  sat 
down  it  was  just  in  the  attitude  an  artist 
would  have  selected.  This  was  not  the  result 
of  study  ;  she  did  nothing  for  effect.  There 
was  a  settled  sadness,  a  grave  gentle  melan- 
choly in  her  face  and  gait,  which  at  once 
aroused  sympathy  and  interest.  Gentleness 
was  ever  her  distinguishing  characteristic. 
Many  years'  friendship  never  showed  me  a 
deviation  from  it.  But  with  the  softness  was 
neither  irresolution  nor  feebleness.  The 
most  steadfast  purpose  would  be  carried  out 
without  load  voice  or  vehement  gesture.  .  .  . 
She  was  almost  morbidly  averse  to  any  allu- 
sion  to  herself  as  an  author.  To  call  on  her 
and  find  her  table  covered  with  the  unmis- 
takable accessorise  of  book-making,  made  her 
nearly  as  nervous  as  if  she  had  been  detected 
in  the  commission  of  some  offence.  She  was 
anything  but  a  vain  woman  either  personally 
or  mentally,  and  had  not  a  taint  of  coquetry 
or  affectation.'*  f 

In  July  1824  Mrs.  Shelley  wrote  to 
Trelawny  : 

♦'*  Becollections  of  Writers."  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  Sampson  Low, 
1878.     Pages  39-42. 

f  ' '  Mary  Wollstoneoraft  Shelley. "  By  Helen 
Moore.    Philadelphia,  1886.    Page  304,  etc. 


"  The  late  loss  of  Lord  Byron  makes  me 
cling  with  greater  zeal  to  those  dear  friends 
who  remain  to  me.  He  could  hardly  be  called 
a  friend,  but,  connected  with  him  in  a  thou- 
sand ways,  admiring  his  talent  and  (wilh  all 
his  faults)  feeling  affection  for  Lim,  it  went 
to  my  heart  when,  the  other  day,  the  hearse 
that  contained  his  lifeless  form — a  form  of 
beauty  which  I  often  delighted  to  behold — 
passed  my  windows  going  up  High  gate  Hill 
on  his  last  journey  to  the  seat  of  his  ances- 
tors." 

To  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt  she  wrote  a  little 
later : 

"Have  you  heard  of  Medwin's  book? 
Notes  of  conversations  which  he  had  (when 
tipsy)  with  Lord  Byron  ;  every  one  is  to  be  in 
It :  every  one  will  be  angry.  He  wanted  me 
to  have  a  hand  in  it,  but  I  declined.  Years 
ago,  when  a  man  died,  the  worms  ate  him. 
Now  a  new  set  of  worms  feed  on  the  carcase 
of  the  scandal  he  leaves  behind  him,  and 
grow  fat  on  the  world's  love  of  tittle  tattle." 

What  would  she  have  said  could  she 
have  survived  to  see  this  day  of  **  Soci- 
ety" papers  and  interviewers  ? — worms 
which  do  not  even  wait  for  death  before 
they  devour. 

Shelley's  son  Charles  died  in  September 
1826,  and  Sir  Timothy's  uncertain  sup- 
plies to  Mrs.  Shelley,  made  on  condition 
of  "  the  name"  never  appearing  in  print, 
which  of  course  seriously  haudicapped  her 
prospects  of  literary  work,  were  iuci eased 
to  £250  a  year,  shortly  to  be  raised  to 
£300. 

Mis.  Shelley,  who,  under  an  often -re- 
ferred to  exterior  coldness  probably  in- 
herited or  unconsciously  imitated  from 
Godwin,  bad  her  mother's  capacity  for 
pasf^ionate  friendship,  was  broke n-heai lid 
on  finding  that  Jane  Williams,  after  hrr 
marriage  to  Shelley's  fiiend  Jeffers(  n 
Hogg,  boasted  of  her  own  influence  o\cr 
Shelley  and  spoke  slightingly  of  Maiy, 
whose  unwavering  affection  had  support*  d 
her  through  the  darkest  hours  of  thi  ir 
lives.  Mrs.  Hogg  muitt  have  had  a  sh  J- 
low  nature,  quite  unworthy  of  either  tl.e 
love  or  the  pain  she  aroused  ;  but  to  Mai  y 
she  represented  one  of  the  few  living  links 
with  her  past. 

Another,  Trelawny,  would  fain  have 
drawn  closer  the  bond  that  united  them. 
Ue  had  always  admired  her,  with  a  some- 
what fitful  and  captious  admiration  (though 
he  was  occasionally  wounded  and  made 
indignant  by  her  going  to  church).  He 
had  found  her  a  grateful,  constant,  and 
couiagcoua  friend.     He  had  freely  made 
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use — as  her  acqaaiDtancee  invariably  did 
— of  her  time  and  her  wisdom  in  his  own 
affairs,  especially  in  negotiating  the  publi- 
cation of  bis  ^'  Adventures  of  a  Younger 
Son/'  about  which  she  took  infinite 
trouble  ;  and  now  he  offered  her  what  re- 
mained of  a  very  fiequently  bestowed 
heart.     This  is  her  answer  : 

•*  My  name  will  never  be  Trelawny.  I  am 
not  so  yonDg  ns  I  was  when  you  first  knew 
me,  bat  I  nm  as  prond.  I  most  have  the  en- 
tire affeclioD,  devotion,  and  above  all  the 
solicitons  proteci'on  of  any  one  who  would 
win  me.  Yoa  t  i^^ng  to  womenkind  in  gen- 
eral»  and  Mary  Shelley  will  never  be  yours." 

The  last  link — a  golden  one — was  her 
sole  remaining  child.  For  his  welfare  she 
toiled  and  planned  and  hoped.  For  him 
slie  submitted  to  annoyance  and  almost 
insult  from  Sir  Timothy  and  his  lawyer. 
She  had  resolved  on  a  public  school  edu- 
cation for  Percy,  but  the  question  of 
finance  raised  difficulties  which  would 
have  seemed  insuperable  to  any  one  less 
resolute  and  devoted.  He  was  sent  to 
Harrow  in  1832,  and  amply  rewarded  his 
mother's  care.  **  He  improves  every 
day,"  she  wrote,  '*  and  is  everything  I 
could  wish  ;"  and  again — **  Percy  is  well, 
which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  my 
existence." 

Among  new  acquaintances  Mrs.  Norton 
had  the  greatest  attraction  for  Mary  Shel- 
ley :  '*  Had  I  been  a  man  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  fallen  in  love  with  her  :  as  a 
woman,  ten  years  ago,  I  should  havo  been 
spellbound,  and,  had  she  taken  the  trouble, 
she  might  have  wound  me  round  her 
finger."  When,  on  Godwin's  death  in 
1836,  Mary  endeavored  to  obtain  Govern- 
ment assijstance  for  his  widow,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, in  a  brilliant  letter,  suggested  the 
manner  of  her  application  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. 

^^  Godwin  had  b^en  to  his  daughter, " 
says  Mrs.  Marshall,  *'  one  of  those  life- 
long cares  which,  when  they  disappear, 
leave  a  blank  that  nothing  seems  to  fill.*' 
His  death  was  also  the  cause  of  a  serious, 
though  only  passing,  disagreement  with 
Tielawny,  who  wanted  her  to  write  her 
father's  life,  and,  with  characteristic  vehe- 
mence, rebuked  her  for  not  rushing  at 
once  into  the  field.  The  long  and  touch- 
ing reply,  in  which  she  gives  hor  reasons 
for  delay,  is  one  of  the  t>est  of  the  many 
admirable  letters  quoted  by  Mrs.  Marshall. 

Another  task,  hardly   less  difficult   or 


painful,  Mary  was  even  then  engaged  upon 
—her  annotated  edition  of  Shelley's  works. 
The  family  prohibition  as  to  publishing 
**  the  name"  appears  to  have  been  with- 
drawn, or  the  impossibility  of  obeying  it 
au  pied  de  la  lettre  at  last  recognized. 
The  slow  going  back  over  past  sorrows 
and  joys,  agonizing  in  itself  to  one  who 
felt  so  keenly,  was  farther  embittered  by 
her  changed  relations  to  the  remaining 
friend  whose  fate  had  been  so  inextricably 
associated  with  her  own. 

'*I  am  torn  to  pieces  by  memory/*  she 
wrote.  '  Would  that  all  were  mote  in  the 
grave  !*'  She  was  bitterly  reproached  by 
Hogg  for  leaving  out  the  dedicatory  lines  to 
Harriet :  "  Little  does  Jefferson,  how  little 
does  any  one,  know  me  !  When  Clarke's  edi- 
tion of  *  Qneen  Mab  '  came  to  us  at  the  Baths 
of  Pisa,  Shelley  expressed  great  pleasure  that 
these  verses  were  omitted.  This  recollection 
caused  me  todo  the  same.  What  could  it  be 
to  me  ?  There  are  other  verses**  [unquestion- 
ably those  to  Jane  Williams]  "  I  should  well 
like  to  obliterate  forever,  but  they  will  be 
printed  ;  and  any  to  Harriet  could  in  no  way 
tend  to  my  discomfort.  .  .  .  They  shall  be 
restored,  though  I  do  not  feel  easy  as  to  the 
good  I  do  Shelley.  ...  I  am  unstable,  some- 
times melancholy,  and  have  been  called  on 
some  occasions  imperious.  But  I  never  did 
an  ungenerous  act  in  my  life." 

After  the  completion  of  this  arduous 
task  Mrs.  Shelley  accompanied  her  son 
and  two  college  friends  on  the  fiist  of  the 
tours  described  in  her  *'  Rambles  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy."  She  enjoyed  and  bene- 
fited by  her  travels  in  spite  of  the  pain  of 
memory  which  must  have  accompanied 
her. 

Sir  Timothy  Shelley  died  in  1844,  and 
Mrs.  Shelley's  son  succeeded  to  the  baro- 
netcy and  estates  with  a  sufficient  fortune, 
reduced  though  it  was  by  Shelley's  lega- 
cies to  Clare,  Leigh  Uunt,  Jefferson  Hogg, 
and  others,  besides  the  repayment  of  the 
sums  advanced  to  Mrs.  Shelley  for  his 
maintenance  and  education.  There  is  no 
mention  in  Mrs.  Marshall's  book  of  any 
reconciliation  with  Field  Place,  but  the 
American  life  of  Mrs.  Shellev  states  that 
Percy  **  became  a  favorite  with  Sir  Tim- 
othy," and  that  Lady  Shelley,  after  her 
husband's  death,  was  much  attached  to 
Mary,  and  regretttd  that  she  had  not 
known  her  earlier. 

Another  Lady  Shelley,  her  son's  wife, 
whose  devotion  to  Shelley's  memory,  sym- 
pathetic kindness  to  his  friends,  and  grace- 
ful contributions  to  Shelley  bibliography, 
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have  proved  her  a  worthy  member  of  that 
reroaikahle  family,  was  the  dearest  friend 
of  Mary's  closing  years.  For  a  time  Mrs. 
Shelley  lived  with  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law  at  Field  Place,  which  Clare  oc- 
casionally visited.  Lady  Shelley,  anaware 
of  the  details  of  their  earlier  life,  nata- 
rally  proposed  to  leave  Mrs.  Shelley  and 
Miss  Clairmont  together,  and  it  was  a 
striking  testimony  to  what  Mary  must 
have  suffered  during  the  long  years  of  en- 
forced companionship  that  she  replied  : 
"  Don't  go,  dear  I  Don't  leave  me  alone 
with  her  1  She  has  been  the  bane  of  my 
life  ever  since  1  was  three  years  old." 

Clare  died  at  Florence  in  1878.  Mrs. 
Shelley  had  long  preceded  her.  She  never 
saw  the  beautiful  home  at  Boscombe  for 
which  her  son  left  Field  Place.  Her 
strength  had  been  failing  for  somo  time  ; 
she  expired  at  her  own  house  in  Chester 
Square,  in  February  1851,  and  rests  in 
Bournemouth  Churchyard,  where  the  re- 
mains of  her  father  and  mother  have  been 
placed  by  her  side. 

**  Twice  in  my  life,"  she  wrote,  twelve 


years  before,  **  I  have  believed  myself  to 
be  dying,  and  my  soul  being  alive,  though 
the  bodily  functions  were  faint  and  perish- 
ing, I  had  opportunity  to  look  Death  in 
the  face,  and  I  did  not  fear  it.  My  feel- 
ing, especially  in  the  first  and  most  peril* 
ous  instance,  was — I  go  to  no  new  crea- 
tion. I  enter  under  no  new  laws.  The 
God  that  made  this  beautiful  world  made 
that  into  which  I  go.  As  there  is  beauty 
and  love  here,  such  is  there,  and  I  feel  as 
if  my  spirit  would  when  it  left  my  frame 
be  received  and  sustained  by  a  beneficent 
and  gentle  Power." 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  criti- 
cise or  even  enumerate  Mrs.  Shelley's 
writings.  Her  latest  biographer's  theory 
that  her  genius,  absorbed  in  Shellev's, 
was  dwarfed  of  its  individual  expansion, 
may  or  may  not  be  correct ;  it  is  as  a 
loving,  suffering,  enduring  woman  ;  as 
Shelley's  wife,  the  mother  of  his  son,  and 
the  guardian  of  his  fame,  that  she  will 
live  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  and 
in  the  history  of  their  literature. — Temple 
Bar. 
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''Craok,"  and  the  sharp  sound  of  a 
pistol-shot  rang  out  through  the  bright 
air  of  a  Colorado  winter  afternoon.  It 
was  in  the  little  town  of  Morgan,  just 
three  weeks  old  that  day,  and  Mr.  Malan, 
a  ranchman  with  whom  I  was  staying  a 
couple  of  miles  down  the  Platte,  and  my- 
self, were  riding  our  horses  through  the 
icy  ford  opposite  the  town-site  when  we 
heard  the  ominous  report.  Then  we  saw 
men  running  among  the  houses,  and  a 
couple  of  horsemen  with  rifles  in  their 
hands  galloping  toward  the  spot  whore  the 
excitement  seemed  to  centre. 

**  The  roughs  from  Cheyenne  have  been 
trying  to  run  this  town  ever  since  it  was 
started,"  said  my  companion,  **  but  they 

*  The  author  of  this  article  in  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  says  :  "  The  whole  aocoont  is  exactly 
true,  but  the  names  are  disgnised,  as  '  one  of 
the  actors'  is  still  teohnioally  liable  to  the 
law  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  affair.  My 
own  name  I  do  not  mind  giving,  as  I  was  not 
actively  concerned  in  it.*' 


haven't  killed  any  one  so  far.     I  wonder 
if  that  shot  means  the  first  man  killed." 

We  rode  through  the  fringe  of  willow 
brush  and  cotton- wood  trees  that  skirted 
the  river,  and  up  the  bluff  into  the  little 
mushroom  '*  city"  that  had  so  recently 
come  into  existence.  It  consisted  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  houses  of  raw  boards, 
mostly  half- finished  or  with  their  roofs  in 

Erocess  of  being  '*  shingled,"  stuck  down 
ere  and  there  on  the  bare  prairie.  The 
parched  yellow  bunch-grass,  over  which 
wild  Texas  cattle  had  grazed  a  month  be- 
fore, grew  up  to,  and  under,  the  little 
frame  buildings  which  were  raised  for  the 
most  part  six  inches  or  a  foot  off  the 
ground  on  stone  or  brick  props  :  the  earth 
was  cut  up  in  every  direction  by  the  ruts 
of  wagon- wheels,  and  piles  of  newly  sawn 
lumber  lay  about.  In  the  middle  of  all 
snorted  the  locomotive,  the  earliest  that 
ever  ran  on  the  plains  of  Colorado — for 
the  railroad  had  come  at  last,  and  this  was 
the  end  of  the  track,  the  first  completed 
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section  of  the  iron  road,  in  what  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  Centennial  State. 

**  I've  looked  to  see  'em  have  a  man 
for  breakfast  any  moining,"  continued 
my  companion  as  we  rode  onward  among 
the  buildings.  **  According  to  what  I 
hear  they've  bin  shooting  at  the  lamps  in 
the  saloons  and  dancing  on  the  bats,  Hing- 
ing tbeir  six-s-hooters  ronnd  their  heads, 
and  raising  Cain  generally,  every  night. 
I've  wondered  there  hasn't  been  nobody 
shot  yet,  but  I  reckon  they  were  each  one 
of  'em  kind  of  shy  of  being  the  first  to 
begin.  But  now,  if  they've  started  in, 
likely  they'll  have  another  Julesbirg  here 
if  they  ain't  inteifcred  with."  Jules- 
berg,  a  spot  that  had  been  the  end  of  the 
tiack  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for 
some  months  during  its  construction,  had 
been  perhaps  the  most  debauched  and  the 
most  bloodstained  little  moral  pesthouse 
the  Far  West  ever  saw.  It  was  popularly 
known  as  **  Hell  on  wheels." 

We  had  now  got  fairly  into  the  town 
and  saw  all  the  population— nil  the  male 
population,  that  is — swarming  like  bees  iu 
the  middle  of  the  main  street.  Horses 
and  ox-teams  stood  here  and  there  un- 
tended  :  the  shingling  hatchets  and  car- 
penter's tools  lay  around  the  half-finished 
houses,  jut^t  where  they  had  been  thrown 
down.  The  shops  were  open,  but  they 
were  empty,  for  buyers  and  sellers  had 
crowded  like  all  the  rest  to  the  scene  of 
action.  There  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd 
was  a  sight  to  remember.-  Ten  men 
shoulder  to  shoulder  formed  a  ring,  each 
man  facing  outward,  each  man  holding  his 
cocked  revolver,  muzzle  up,  the  hand  that 
held  it  biing  on  a  level  with  his  chest  ; 
the  men's  set  mouths  and  searching  eyts, 
turning  restlessly  on  the  crowd  around, 
showed  th  m  to  be  sharply  on  the  watch 
for  signs  of  an  attempted  rescue. 

A  rescue,  but  of  whom  ?  It  did  not 
take  long  to  recognize  who  was  the  object 
of  their  caro.  In  the  middle  of  the  ring, 
bareheaded,  with  his  arms  bound,  stood  a 
prisoner,  a  sickly  smile  on  his  loose  lips, 
and  the  color  coming  and  going  in  patches 
on  his  bloated  face.  By  him  was  a  guard, 
also  pistol  in  hand  liVe  those  who  formed 
the  ring^  but  his  eyes  were  bent  not  on 
the  crowd,  but  on  the  prisoner  ;  and  the 
pistol  he  held  was  pointed  not  toward  the 
sky,  but  straight  at  the  prisoner's  heart. 
Were  a  rescue  attempted,  it  was  clear  the 
rescuers   would   recover    only   a    corpse. 


That  the  roughs  would  try  to  set  their 
friend  free  if  they  dared  was  certain  ;  it 
was  useless  to  try  to  secure  him  by  lock- 
ing  him  up  in  an  extempore  jail,  for  there 
was  no  building  in  the  town  that  could 
resist  a  determined  assault  for  five  min- 
utes ;  but  a  bodyguard  such  as  now  held 
him  could  not  be  maintained  for  long. 
These  men  had  their  own  business  to  at- 
tend to  ;  and  standing  guard,  pistol  in 
hand,  expecting  to  kill  or  be  killed,  is  a 
dead  loss  of  time  and  wages.  However,  it 
was  not  intended  by  those  who  were  putting 
their  energies,  heart  and  soul,  into  the 
building  of  a  new  town  to  waste  very 
much  time  over  guarding  a  murderer. 
For  it  was  murder  that  this  wretched  cap- 
tive was  held  for,  and  stiff  and  htark,  in  a 
house  bard  by,  with  a  bullet  through  his 
brain,  lay  the  body  of  his  victim.  The 
sound  of  the  loud  weeping  of  the  widowed 
wife  and  orphan  daughters  was  heard  at 
intervals  across  the  vacant  lots,  and  that 
agonized  crying  served  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  crowd.  Suddenly  a  man 
sprang  up  on  an  empty  box  that  stood  by 
tbe  roadside,  and  spoke. 

'^  I  move  we  establish  a  people's  court 
to  deal  with  this  case  at  once,"  said  he, 
addressing  the  throng. 

**  Ay,  ay,"  was  the  answer,  here  and 
there,  at  first,  among  the  crowd,  but  pres- 
ently the  **  ayes"  became  more  general. 
The  assent  of  the  **  people"  was  given. 

**  1  move  Captain  Sollas  be  elected 
judge,"  continued  the  speaker. 

"I'll  second  that,"  called  out  another 
voice  beside  him. 

^*  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  Captain 
Sollas  as  judge  of  the  people's  court  will 
say  *  Ay,'  "  said  the  man  on  tbe  box. 

A  pretty  general  shout  of  **  Ay  !"  fol- 
lowed. The  **  people"  were  rousing  to 
their  work.  The  shyness  and  uncertainty 
which  followed  the  first  appeal  had  passed 
away.  Then  each  man  who  said  **  Ay  !" 
looked  round  as  if  to  see  whether  any  one 
near  him  was  going  to  hit  him  for  saying 
it.  Now,  emboldened  by  the  voices  of 
his  fellows  and  the  absence  of  opposition, 
each  man  looked  at  the  speaker  and  called 
out  '*  Ay  !"  loud  and  clear.  The  first 
speaker  now  stepped  down  from  the  box, 
and  another,  a  tall  bronzed  man  with  a 
grizzled  beard,  ascended  it.  Mr.  Malan 
told  me  in  an  undertone  that  this  was  Cap- 
tain Sollas,  and  that  he  had  been  a  judge 
in  these  rough-and-ready  judicial  proceed- 
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ings  in  early  days  in  Denver,  more  than 
once  or  twice,  and  was  cqaally  feared  aud 
bated  for  it  by  the  rowdies. 

*•  Gentieintn,''  paid  Captain  Sollas.  **  I 
have  been  tiected  by  the  people  as  judge 
to  try  this  case.  Is  it  your  wish  that  I 
should  select  a  jury  for  the  purpose  ? 
Those  who  are  in  favor  will  say  *  Ay  ! '  " 

Once  more  ihe  full-throated  chorus  of 
**  Ayes  !"  arose  from  the  crowd. 

"  Contrary,  '  No,'  *'  said  the  judge  to 
the  crowd  in  matter-of-fact  tones,  turning 
at  the  same  time  to  apeak  to  a  man  beside 
him.  It  was  his  art,  I  think,  to  appear 
to  take  it  all  as  mere  matter  of  course, 
yet  I  am  certain  he  and  his  supporters 
were  sharply  on  the  watch  for  any  sign  of 
opposition  from  the  prisoner's  friends. 
But  the  '*  people"  had  got  a  leader  now, 
and  any  who  would  have  liked  to  inteifere 
were  cowed  by  the  almost  unanimoua 
**  Ay  !"  of  the  majority.  When  the 
judge  said  **  Contrary,  *  No  1 '  "  there 
may  have  been  a  murmur  here  and  there, 
but  no  man  duisi  answer  **  No,"  square 
and  bold.  Promptly  the  judge  descended 
from  his  box,  and  an  extempore  court  was 
soon  formed.  On  a  vacant  lot  stood  an 
empty  wagon,  and  this  was  at  once  appro- 
priated to  be  the  judge's  bench.  A  few 
kegs  of  nails  were  quickly  placed  in  two 
rowA,  facing  each  other,  at  right  angles  to 
the  wagon  ;  and  rough  boards  laid  upon 
them  formed  two  rude  but  substantial 
scats.  This  made  three  sides  cf  a  quad- 
rangle, some  eight  feet  by  twelve.  The 
fonith  side  was  left  open,  and  a  single 
nail  keg  was  set  in  the  middle,  intended 
for  the  prisoner.  Captain  Sollas  erelong 
had  selected  his  jury,  and  took  his  seat 
upon  the  wagon  as  his  bench,  while  man 
after  man  came  forward  and  was  sworn  in 
on  a  Bible  or  Testament,  produced  from 
somewhere,  and  took  his  seat,  afterward, 
on  one  or  other  of  the  impromptu  benches, 
till  there  were  six  on  one  side  t.nd  six  on 
the  other. 

**  And  now,"  said  the  judge,  "  bring 
in  the  prisoner." 

Accordingly  the  guards,  with  the  pris- 
oner in  theii  midst,  moved  up  to  the  open 
side  of  the  couit ;  but  as  they  did  so  it 
was  seen  that  something  had  occurred,  for 
beside  the  ptisoner  stood  little  Pat  Egan, 
who  was  believed  to  represent  the  majesty 
of  the  law  in  some  sort  of  capacity  or 
other. 


'  "  Captain  Sollas,"  he  began  in  some- 
what plaintive  accents,  **  this  hyar'  thing 
ain't  reg'lar  at  all.  By  rights  this  hyar' 
man's  my  piisoner,  and  I  can't  consent  to 
no  proceedings  of  this  sort." 

The  judge  took  no  more  notice  of  him 
than  if  he  had  been  a  piece  of  wood  ; 
less,  indeed,  for  he  did  not  appear  to  ^ee 
him. 

**  But,"  continued  the  little  Irishman, 
**  I'm  a  county  officer,  I  am,  aud  I'm 
liable  to  bo  called  in  question  for  this 
business.  And  I  can't  give  up  this  man^" 
ho  went  on  piteously,  **  without  some  ex- 
cuse,  ye  know  I  can't." 

The  audience  smiled  audibly,  but  the 
judge,  the  jury,  and  the  guards  never 
looked  at  him,  never  heard  him,  ne\er 
knew  he  was  there,  so  to  speak,  but  went 
on  with  their  own  business,  ananging  the 
order  in  which  the  witnesses  should  be 
called. 

Pat  Egan  continued  his  pitiful  demands 
for  an  excuse.  The  crowd  was  jammed 
thick  round  the  court,  the  foremost  men 
leaning  over  the  backs  of  the  jury  on  both 
sides.  Eager  to  catch  eveiy  word,  I  had 
tied  my  horse  to  a  post  in  the  street  and 
had  squeezed  myself  in  up  to  the  very  scat 
where  the  juiy  sat,  so  that  I  was  within  a 
couple  of  ^ards  of  Mr.  Egan  and  the 
piisoner.  Leaning  on  me  was  a  great 
jellow-bearded  giant  in  a  slouch  hat.  lie 
reached  down  to  his  hip  and  produced  an 
enormons  revolver,  one  of  the  old  dragoon 
Cult's,  with  a  barrel  about  a  foot  long. 
Bearing  on  my  shoulder  with  his  left 
hand,  he  extended  bis  long  right  arm  over 
the  heads  of  the  jury  till  the  pistol-muzzle 
was  within  a  few  inches  of  Pat's  head. 
Pat,  with  his  face  to  the  judge's  bench, 
was  still  volubly  explaining  that  he  was  a 
county  officer  and  couldn't  cont$ent. 

**  Mr.  Egan,"  breathed  the  giant  with 
the  big  pistol,  in  the  softest  tones.  Mr. 
Egan  was  absorbed  in  his  own  ardent  ut- 
terances, and  didn't  hear. 

*'  Mr.  Egan,"  a  little  louder.  Pat 
turned  round  sharp  and  looked  into  the 
muzzle  of  the  formidable  weapon. 

^*  Mr.  Egan,  will  that  do  }e  for  an  ex- 
cuse ?"  said  the  giant  with  an  air  of  gen- 
tle sarcasm.  Mr.  Egan  recoiled  several 
feet  with  an  air  of  comic  alaim. 

**  Oh,  certainly,  sir,"  he  responded 
with  alacrity,  '^  certainly,  certainly,  quite 
sufficient ;  that  will  do,"  and  he,  the  sole 
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representative  of  the  lawful  government  of 
Colorado,  disappeared  promptly  and  finally 
from  the  scene. 

And  now  the  serious  business  of  the 
court  began.  A  lawyer  was  found  in 
town,  a  very  young  man  in  clotb  clothes 
and  a  top  hat,  the  only  one  in  the  place. 
He  was  assigned  as  counsel  for  the  pris- 
oner, and  stood  beside  him  in  the  centre 
of  the  contt. 

The  first  witness  came  forward  and, 
after  having  been  sworn  on  the  Book  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth^  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  began  : — 

^*  I  was  at  dinner  at  old  man  Irons' 
boarding-house.  It  was  the  first  table  and 
it  was  chock  full.  This  man  come  in — he 
was  a  boarder  there  too — and  wanted  to 
find  a  place,  and  growled  because  he 
couldn't  get  none.  Then  one  of  Mr. 
Irons'  gals,  who  was  waiting  at  table  told 
him  ho  must  wait  till  his  turn,  till  there 
was  room.  Wal,  he  says  something  sassy 
to  her,  and  she  up  and  slaps  a  cup  of 
coffee  she  had  in  her  hand  right  in  his 
face.  Then  he  begun  to  get  up  on  his  ear 
about  it,  and  so  two  or  three  of  the  young 
fellows  at  table  jest  fired  him  out." 

The  judge,  who  was  sitting  reflectively 
on  the  wagon-box,  with  his  head  on  his 
hand,  here  interposed. 

'*  Did  they  hit  him  or  pound  him  at 
all  ?" 

'*  No,"  answered  the  witness,  **  not 
nohow.  They  jest  took  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  jest  naturally  fired  him  out  'n 
the  door.  He'd  had  a  drink  or  two  in 
him,  you  know,  though  he  warn't  drunk." 

'*  What  did  he  do  then?"  asked  one 
of  the  jury. 

**  Went  off,  I  reckon,"  said  the  wit- 
ness ;  **  I  didn't  see  no  more  of  him." 

**  Did  Mr.  Irons  have  anything  to  do 
with  turning  him  out  ?"  asked  the  judge. 

**  No,  sir.  He  warn't  thar'  ;  he  was 
in  the  inner  room,  I  reckon." 

**  Did  you  see  the  shooting  ?"  asked 
the  judge, 

**  No,  sir,  I  weirt  off  to  my  work  as 
soon  as  dinner  was  over,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Mr.  Tallboys,  do  you  wish  to  ask  this 
witness  any  questions  ?"  said  the  judge 
to  the  prisoner's  lawyer.  The  lawyer 
conferred  a  minute  with  his  client,  and 
then  said  to  the  court  that  he  didn't  wish 
to  cross-examine  this  man.  The  witness, 
a  young  carpenter,  was  accordingly  told 
he  could  go,  which  he  did  with  an  air  of 


very  considerable  relief,  mingling  at  once 
with  the  crowd.  Another  man  was  now 
brought  forward  and  sworn  like  the  first. 

**  Were  you  with  Mr.  Irons  after  din- 
ner ?"  asked  the  judge. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  witness,  '*  I  was.*" 

**  Tell  the  jury  what  happened." 

'^  Mr.  Irons  and  I  were  unloading  a 
load  of  lumber  I'd  brought  for  him  ;  he 
was  at  one  end  of  the  pile,  I  was  at  the 
other,  and  we  were  lifting  the  boards  off 
the  wagon.  Suddenly  I  saw  the  prisoner 
come  up  behind  Mr.  Irons,  and  I  heard 
him  say  *  I  want  to  talk  to  you.'  " 

'^  Was  the  prisoner  alone?"  asked  a 
juryman. 

**  I  didn't  see  any  one,  not  to  say  ac- 
tually with  him.  There  were  two  or  three 
men  standing  together  across  the  street, 
but  I  don't  know  as  they  had  anything  to 
do  with  him." 

*'  What  did  Mr.  Irons  say  ?"  asked  the 
judge. 

**  He  looks  at  him  and  says  he,  ^  I  can't 
talk  to  yon  now  :  I'm  busy.  You  must 
come  around  after  working  hours.'  Then 
the  prisoner  savs,  '  You've  got  to  talk  to 
me,  and  you've  got  to  talk  to  me  now.' 
And  Mr.  Irons  he  says,  '  Wal  1  I  ain't 
agoin'  to,'  and  tuined  round  to  take  hold 
of  the  lumber  again  ;  and  the  prisoner  he 
reaches  down  and  pulls  out  his  pistol, 
and,  before  I  could  holler  to  him  or  do 
anything,  he  just  put  it  close  behind  Mr. 
Irons'  head  and  fired.  Mr.  Irons  dropped, 
and  the  prisoner  he  ran.  I  staited  round 
the  wagon  to  grab  him,  but  he  ran  t'other 
way.  Then  I  picked  up  Mr.  Irons  ;  he 
was  breathing,  but  he  never  spoke.  The 
bullet  went  in  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  come  out  over  his  right  eye.  Me  and 
some  more  took  him  into  the  house." 

**  Mr,  Tallboys,  have  you  any  questions 
to  ask  this  witness  ?"  said  Captain  Sollas. 

Mr.  Tallboys  consulted  with  the  pris- 
oner awhile,  and  announced  that  he  had 
not.  The  witness,  a  teamster,  was  ac- 
cordingly dismissed,  like  the  former  one. 
Three  or  four  more  were  called,  and  re- 
peated the  story  told  by  these  two  in 
much  the  same  words.  It  was  elicited 
that  the  prisoner  had  had  no  pistol  on 
when  he  came  to  dinner  and  was  put  out 
of  doors,  80  that  he  must  have  procured 
it  in  the  interval  before  he  came  back. 
Also  it  was  proved  that,  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  called  on  to  surrerde%  he 
threw  away  the  pistol  and  held  up  his 
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hands,  instead  of  firing  on  his  puisuers. 
This,  however,  was  natarally  enough  held 
to  be  no  alleviation  of  his  crime.  U  was 
certainly  very  fortunate  that  he  had  not 
killed  one  or  two  more  of  the  townspeople 
with  the  five  shots  nndischarged  in  his 
revolver,  but  it  was  attributed  to  his  cow- 
ardice, not  to  unwillingness  to  shed  blood. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  orderly 
than  the  behavior  of  the  court.  While 
the  witnesses  were  being  examined  yon 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Between 
whiles  the  crowd  conversed  among  them- 
selves, but  in  sober  and  hushed  tones. 
There  was  no  yelling  of  a  mob  for  the 
blood  of  a  victim,  but  a  most  evident 
deadly  resolution  to  exact  the  uttermost 
penalty.  I  remember  thinking  to  myself, 
**  How  I  wish  Carlyle  were  here  (he  was 
still  alive  in  those  days),  to  feel  for  him- 
self the  contrast  between  this  and  the 
revolutionary  tribunals  of  Paris*  I  This 
would  seem  to  him  more  like  some  old 
Teuton  gathering  of  freemen  in  the  North- 
ern forests," 

And  now  the  witnesses  were  all  disposed 
of,  and  the  trial  drew  to  its  close.  The 
young  lawyer  was  asked  if  ho  had  any 
witnesses  to  call  for  the  defence,  but  he 
intimated  that  there  were  none.  I  felt 
for  the  young  man  in  his  first  case,  with 
such  a  hopeless  task  before  him  as  the 
defence  of  this  red-handed  criminal  taken 
in  the  very  act.  I  racked  my  brain  to 
think  of  what  I  should  say  were  I  in  his 
position.  I  thought  of  the  words  of  Magna 
Obarta  (1  had  only  just  left  Cambridge^, 
*^  Against  no  man  will  we  go,  neither  will 
we  send^  save  by  lawful  judgment  of  his 
peers^  and  by  the  law  of  the  land." 
*'  The  common  law  holds  good  in  Ameri- 
ca," I  thought,  **  and  surely  they  will 
have  heard  of  Magna  Charta."  Then  I 
heard  the  judge^s  grave  tones  addressing 
the  lawyer. 

"Mr.  Tallboys,"  he  said,  **the  evi- 
dence in  this  case  is  now  before  the 
court ;  but  befoie  the  jury  retire  to  con- 
sider their  verdict  you  are  at  liberty  to 
offer  any  remarks  you  have  to  make  on  it 
that  you  may  think  advisable.  Under- 
stand, you  are  not  to  question  in  any  way 
the  competency  of  the  court.  This  is  a 
people's  couit,  sprung  from  and  organized 
by  the  people  themselves,  and  if  you  ques- 
tion its  right  you  put  yourself  out  of  court 
at  once,  and  it  will  be  my  duty  not  to  hear 
New  Skbub^Yol.  LYI.,  No.  3. 


yon.     On  the  question  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  speak." 

These  words  scattered  to  the  winds  my 
imaginary  reference  to  Magna  Charta  and 
the  field  of  Runny  mede  and  the  long  tradi- 
tions of  Anglo-Norman  law.  They  were 
all  ruled  out  of  court.  The  i«8ue  was 
narrowed  down  to  the  simple  question, 
*'  Did  the  prisoner  kill  old  man  Irons  or 
no  ?"  and  to  that,  after  the  testimony  of 
several  witnesses  to  a  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened two  honrs  befoie  in  broad  daylight 
under  the  open  sky,  but  one  answer  was 
possible.  Mr.  Tallboys  intimated  that  he 
had  nothing  to  say,  and  the  jury  retired 
behind  the  judge's  wagon  to  consider  the 
verdict.  They  were  back  again  in  five 
minutes,  and,  filing  into  court,  sat  down 
on  the  boards  they  had  vacated. 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Sollas, 
**  have  you  considered  your  verdict  ?" 

•'  We  have,"  answered  one  who  acted 
as  foreman. 

^*  Are  you  unanimous  ?"  again  asked 
the  judge. 

'*  We  are,"  was  again  the  answer. 

**  What  is  your  verdict  ?" 

There  was  a  breathless  hush  in  the  court 
as  the  foreman  said  in  clear  steady  tones  : 
^*  Guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree."    - 

All  eyes  turned  from  him  to  Captain 
Sollas,  who  stood  up  on  the  wagon  and 
said  to  the  asseihbly  :  *'  Gentlemen,  the 
jury  have  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  It  is  for  you, 
the  people,  to  say  what  his  sentence  shall 
be.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  hanging 
will  say  *  Ay  ! '  " 

'*  Ay  !"  rent  the  air  in  a  loud  unheal* 
tating  shout  from  hundreds  of  throats. 

**  Contrary,  *  No  ! '  "  said  the  judge. 

Dead  silence. 

**  Prisoner,"  said  the  judge,  turning 
to  the  wretched  creature,  who  was  now 
sobbing  and  unnerved,  **  the  jury  have 
found  you  guilty  and  the  people  have 
sentenced  you  to  be  hung.  You  will  be 
hung,  in  fifteen  minutes,  to  the  nearest 
tree.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  before 
then,  you  had  better  say  it." 

Then  was  heard  a  loud  voice  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd.  It  came  from  a 
big  man,  sitting  on  a  horse,  with  a  six- 
teen-shot  Winchester  in  his  hand  ;  two 
more  horsemen,  similarly  armed,  were  by 
him. 

**  Every  man  come  down  to  the  tree," 
27 
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he  said  :  'Met  no  man  stay  back.      It's 
one  and  all." 

*'  One  and  all."  It  was  the  motto,  if 
I  remember  right,  of  the  New  Model 
Army  in  its  struggle  with  the  Rump,  that 
terrible  Cromwellian  army  that  did  not 
shrink  from  catting  ol!  the  head  of  a 
king.  And  indeed  I  asked  myself  how 
far  was  the  court,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
President  Bradshaw,  which  sentenced 
Charles  the  First,  mor^  legal  than  this 
people's  court,  with  Captain  Sollas  as 
elected  judge?  **  These  Americans," 
thought  I,  ^*  are  the  real  true-bred  sons  of 
those  old  Commonwealth  men. " 

Slowly  across  the  trampled  grass  the 
procession  moved  toward  the  fatal  tree. 
The  sun  was  sinking  fast  toward  the  west, 
where  the  great  jagged  wall  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  stood  dark  against  the  clear 
sky.  Just  outside  the  town,  on  the  edge 
of  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Platte,  grew  a 
big  Cottonwood  tree,  its  leafless  branches 
spreading  wide.  Here  we  halted.  I  had 
remounted  my  pony  and,  anxious  to  see 
the  whole  thing  through,  had  wedged  my- 
self into  the  middle  of  the  throng.  One 
of  the  guards  stepped  up  to  me,  and,  hold- 
ing up  his  pistol  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
my  bridle,  said,  '*  Get  off  that  horse." 

*  *  What  for  ?"  I  asked  ;  "  why  do  you 
want  him  ?" 

'*  Never  mind,"  was  his  answer,  **  you 
shall  have  him  back  again  ;  but  he's 
wanted.     You've  got  to  get  off." 

His  manner  was  peremptory.  I  dis- 
mounted. They  took  my  picket  rope,  a 
nearly  new  one,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  forty  feet  long,  and,  mak- 
ing a  noose  in  one  end.  tossed  it  over  a 
limb  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  up  from  the 
ground. 

'*  Will  you  tell  us,'*  said  the  leader  of 
the  Vigilantes,  addressing  the  condemned 
man,  '*  who  gave  you  the  pistol  ?" 

I  gathered  from  his  manner  that  he  had 
bean  trying  to  induce  him  to  reveal  his 
ac^'Omplices  on  the  way  to  the  tree.  The 
wratch  looked  up  at  the  rope  swinging 
ab)ve  him,  and  said  :  **  Will  you  give 
me  my  life  if  I  te)!  ?" 

**  We  promise  nothing,"  said  his  ques- 
tioner, a  short  bullet-headed  man  with  a 
singularly  resolute  face,  **  but,"  he  add- 
ed, **  it  won't  be  worse  for  vou  if  you 
do." 

**  Then  I  won't  say,"  answered  the 
prisoner. 


''  Have  yon  any  friends  that  you  want 
to  say  good-by  to?"  he  asked  again; 
and,  the  prisoner  nodding  assent,  he  called 
out  to  the  crowd,  "  If  there  are  any 
friends  of  this  man  here  who  wish  to 
speak  to  him,  •  they  can  do  so^  one  at  a 
time." 

A  dissolute-looking  gambler  in  a  very 
seedy  frock-coat,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  slouched  forward  with  an  uneasy 
swagger.  The  guards  examined  him  to 
see  that  he  had  no  concealed  weapons, 
and  then  admitted  him  to  the  prisoner. 
He  sauntered  up  to  him  with  an  ill-con- 
cealed nervousness  which  he  tried  to  carry 
off  as  easy  nonchalance. 

'*  Wal,  Joe,  old  man,"  he  observed  to 
his  friend,  *'  you've  got  to  the  jumping- 
off  place  this  time,  I  guess. " 

The  prisoner  gave  a  ghastly  grin. 

'*  Say,  old  man,"  he  continued,  draw- 
ing one  liand  from  his  trousers'  pocket, 
and  rubbing  it  on  the  unshaven  cheek  of 
the  condemned  man,  where  three  or  four 
days'  stubbly  growth  of  hair  bristled — 
*'  say,  old  man,  you'd  better  ax  'em  to  let 
you  shave  this  off.  It  might  be  in  the 
way  of  the  rope. " 

The  prisoner  only  groaned  at  the  dis- 
gusting pleasantry. 

'*  Take  him  awav,"  said  the  leader  to 
the  guards  ;  **  no  more  of  this. — Now,' 
said  he  to  the  doomed  man,  '*  do  yon 
want  to  pray  ?  Will  you  have  a  minis- 
ter ?"  No  answer  was  returned  ;  but 
there  was  a  slight  movement  among  the 
crowd — men  looking  to  right  and  left  as 
if  searching  for  the  sight  of  a  black  coat ; 
but  it  was  in  vain — no  one  like  a  minister 
was  to  be  found.  The  noose  was  put 
round  his  neck. 

*'  Now  pray,  if  you  want  to,"  said  the 
leader. 

In  a  voice  broken  by  sobs  the  wretch 

stammered  out,  **  Til  be if  1  think 

a  prayer  of  mine  'ud  go  more  'n  seven 
feet  high." 

They  set  him  on  the  horse,  and,  run- 
ning the  rope  taut,  fastened  the  free  end 
round  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Then  one 
gave  the  horse  a  slap  on  the  haunch  ;  the 
animal  sprang  forward,  and  the  murderer 
was  left  swinging  clear  of  the  ground. 

**  Ran  him  up  !  run  him  up  !"  was 
the  cry,  and  twenty  willing  hands  hauled 
on  the  rope  till  the  body  was  swung  aloft 
to  within  two  feet  of  the  bough,  and  the 
rope  was  again  made  fast.      There  was 
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silence  for  a  little  space  ;  then  the  leader 
of  the  Vigilantes  took  his  stand  heneath 
the  fatal  branch,  and  spoke  short  and 
plain. 

'•There's  men  her*,"  said  he,  "as 
guilty  in  intention  as  that  man,''  pointing 
up  to  the  body,  '*  was  in  act.  LfCt  this 
be  a  warning  to  them.  Let  this  be  a  sign 
that  in  this  town  the  people  don't  mean 
to  tolerate  any  snch  goings  on.  We  know 
there  were  men  who  encouraged  this  mis- 
erable wretch  to  do  the  thing  that  brought 
him  to  this — yes,  and  lent  him  the  pistol 
to  do  it  with.  They  may  thank  their 
stars  they  are  not  hanging  beside  him 
now.  They  are  just  as  guilty  as  he  wmr, 
and  if  they  know  what's  healthy  for  them 
they'll  get  out  of  this  before  daylight  to- 
morrow. And  I  say  the  same  to  any  more 
there  are  of  the  same  kidney  here,  and 
who  thought  they  were  going  to  run  this 
town.  They'd  better  drop  it.  They'd 
better  get.  The  people  of  the  town  are 
going  to  run  this  town  themselves,  and 
this  here  is  the  proof  of  it.  Enough 
said."  And,  turning  away,  he  stepped 
back  into  the  crowd  and  joined  his  friends. 

^'  It's  all  over,  boys,"  said  the  big  man 
on  the  horse,  with  the  Winchester  in  his 
hand  ;  '*  we  can  go  back  to  our  business 
now. — Let  no  man  interfere  with  that 
body,"  he  added  ;  **  it'll  be  seen  to  to- 
night. No  one's  to  touch  it  without  or- 
ders." And  the  crowd  broke  up  into 
knots  and  slowly  dispersed. 

•'  Young  man,"  said  one  of  the  guards 
to  me,  leading  up  my  pony,  **  here's  your 
broncho.  You  shall  have  your  rope  back 
in  the  morning  ;  it's  occupied  at  present. 
No  one  will  trouble  you  over  this  matter  ; 
it  was  taken  from  you  by  force,  you  un- 
derstand." And  then  I  understood  that 
the  demonstration  of  holding  up  a  pistol 
when  I  was  told  to  dismount  had  been 
really  for  my  benefit,  to  relieve  me  of  re- 
sponsibility, if  by  any  chance  the  proper 
officers  of  the  ordinary  law  of  the  territory 
should  take  any  notice  of  this  day's  work. 
So  far  as  I  know,  however,  such  notice 
was  never  taken.  The  incident  was 
doubtless  reported — no  names  being  men- 
tioned— in  the  Denver  and  Cheyenne  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  it.  The  effects  of  the  action  of 
the  Vigilantes  were,  however,  marked 
and  immediate.  That  night  many  of  the 
worst  characters  in  town  left  it,  some  in 
their  haste  walking  all  the  way  to  Denver 


to  get  clear  of  a  spot  so  ominous  to  them. 
The  rowdyism,  the  displaying  of  revolveis 
and  shooting  at  lamps  out  of  bravado, 
stopped  instanter.  There  never  was  an- 
other man  shot  in  the  town  of  Morgan  for 
two  years,  and  then  the  shooting  was  ac- 
cidental, though,  as  the  man  who  fired 
the  rifie  on  tnat  occasion  happened  to 
have  had  words  with  the  man  who  was 
wounded  (it  was  not  a  fatal  shot),  he  was 
most  terribly  frightened,  fully  expecting 
the  Vigilantes  to  get  after  him. 

This  rapid  and  most  surprising  purifica- 
tion of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  Morgan 
City  did,  I  admit,  dispose  me  at  the  time 
to  think  favorably  of  the  action  of  lynch 
law.  But  five  years'  residence  in  the  ter- 
ritory was  enough  to  alter  my  opinion. 
During  that  time  only  one  man  was  legally 
executed  there,  and  he  was  a  foreigner 
and  a  poor  man  ;  and,  moreover,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  crime  only 
amounted  to  manslaughter.  Yet  during 
those  years  many  crimes  of  violence  were 
committed,  and  many  lynchings  occurred. 
Some  of  these  were,  I  make  no  doubt,  as 
well  deserved  as  the  one  of  which  I  was  a 
witness  ;  others  .very  probably  were  not — 
for  instance,  two  men,  if  not  three,  were 
lynched,  on  one  of  the  creeks  that  run 
from  the  Divide,  for  killing  a  calf.  But 
the  general  effect  of  the  system  upon  the 
administration  of  the  ordinary  law  was 
simply  disastrous.  Whenever  atrocious 
murderers  are  hanged  as  soon  as  caught, 
there  arises  at  once  a  strong  presumption 
that  a  manslayer,  who  is  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  an  ordinary  jury,  has  probably 
much  to  excuse  him.  This  feeling  vastly 
increases  the  difficulty  of  getting  juries  to 
convict.  Popular  criminals  are  quite  sure 
to  get  off,  and  the  ordinary  law  becomes 
glaringly  ineffective  and  sinks  into  some- 
thing very  like  contempt,  while  the  lynch- 
ers  alone  are  really  dreaded.  And  this 
very  dread  increases  crime,  because  horse- 
thieves  and  cattle-thieves,  when  pursued, 
know  they  will  probably  be  lynched,  and 
never  hesitate  to  shoot,  thinking  they  may 
as  well  be  hanged  for  killing  a  man  as  for 
killing  a  calf.  Every  thief  becomes  a  po- 
tential murderer,  and  goes  armed.  Peace- 
ful citizens  arm  themselves  in  defence  of 
their  lives  and  property,  and,  as  collisions 
will  occur,  crimes  of  violence  naturally 
abound.  The  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease. 

It  is  said  that  things  are  much  better 
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now,  and  I  sincerelj  hope  so,  as,  except 
for  the  recklessness  with  regard  to  human 
life.  I  can  say  that  I  found  the  Far  West 
a  splendid  country  to  live  in.  But,  as 
regards  lynch  law,  the  case  was  pithily 
put  to  me  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  once 
met  in  Western  Texas.  There  were  re- 
potted to  be  at  that  time  over  three  thou- 
sand outlaws  scattered  along  the  frontier 
toward  Mexico,  in  the  district  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande — men  who 
were  advertised  for  as  **  wanted"  by  the 
police  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  As 
may  be  imagined,  the  country  was  rather 


unquiet.  I  happened  to  be  passing  through 
it  with  a  herd  of  horses,  and  anxiously 
questioned  this  gentleman  about  the  con- 
dition of  things  and  the  chances  of  our 
getting  through  unmolested. 

**  You  may,"  wa»  his  answer,  **  and 
then  again  you  may  not ;  in  these  parts 
there  is  no  security  for  any  one.  The 
fact  is,"  he  concluded,  ''this  is  a  very 
uncertain  sort  of  country  to  live  in,  for 
the  people  of  Texas  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves, and  executioners  unto  others.** — 
Nineteenth  Century, 
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"  His  Administration  was  glorious,  but  with 
no  valgar  glory.  It  was  not  one  of  those 
periods  of  overstrained  and  oonvnlsive  exer- 
tion which  necessarily  produce  debility  and 
languor.  Its  energj  was  natural,  healthful, 
temperate.' ' — Maoaulat  :  Oromvodl, 

It  was  early  in  the  Sixties.  Monarchy 
by  the  grace  of  God  had  in  some  countries 
been  placed  on  a  fixed  salary.  In  others 
it  had  recently  been  humbled  in  the  field 
by  a  plebiscitic  adventurer,  or  rendered 
ridiculous  by  the  witty  shafts  of  the  citi- 
zen. Aiistocracies  of  light  and  leading 
were  more  or  Ices  in  a  languid  condition. 

In  sundry  places  the  Philistine  had  ar- 
rived at  a  full  consciousness  of  bis  political 
talent  and,  above  all,  of  his  political  pow- 
er. The  writings  of  a  noted  English  his- 
torian encouraged  him  in  this  frame  of 
mind.  Mighty  arrays  of  statistics  were 
brought  forward,  and  it  was  proved  in- 
ductively and  deductively  on  paper  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  gieat  man  : 
there  had  never  been  such.  Piovidence, 
too,  seemed  to  fall  in  with  this  latest 
estimate  of  things.  It  provided,  as  if  by 
special  decree,  a  type  of  royalty  exactly 
fitted  for  ornamental  centre-pieces  to 
brand-new  European  burgher  communities. 
These  were  the  ducal  Coburgs,  the  princely 
Orleans,  alternating  sometimes  with  a 
blend  of  both.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  danger  of  great  men  disturbing  the 
sleep  of  such  as  these,  amid  the  general 
utilitarian  mediocrity  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  the  outcome. 

Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  was 
the  ideal  monarch  of  this  type  ;  he,  too, 
was  the  only  Continental  Sovereign  the 


revolution  of  1848  did  not  interfere  with. 
Shrewd,  almost  infallible  in  the  enlight- 
ened discernment  of  his  own  interests,  he 
was  sadly  at  fault  when  dealing  with  other 
things  :  witness  his  disastrous  advice  to 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  to  accept  the 
imperial  crown  of  Mexico. 

In  Germany  a  nephew  of  this  shrewd 
monarch  was  the  most  popular  man  of  bis 
day — ^the  idol  of  suburban  beer-gardens, 
in  which  shady  summer  resorts  he  was 
even  now  and  then  pointed  to  as  the  fu- 
ture German  Emperor.  For  the  idea  of  a 
Liberal  Grerman  Empire  had  already  taken 
root  in  the  minds  of  many  at  that  time  ; 
and  at  the  rifle  meeting  in  Frankfurt- on- 
the-Main  oceans  of  beer  were  consumed 
in  honor  of  the  lion-hunting  Duke  Ernest 
of  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha.  Somehow,  how- 
ever, nothing  came  of  it  all,  not  even  the 
coveted  command  of  an  army  corps  in  the 
war  of  1870.  Remarkable  in  Coburg  an- 
nals, the  fact  that  one  so  gifted  and  once 
so  near  a  pinnacle  should  have  been  left 
to  hide  his  talents  in  obscurity.  But 
being  possessed  of  a  clear  philosophic  in- 
tellect, a  cynical,  sarcastic,  and  yet  pleas- 
ure-loving turn  of  mind,  he  found  com- 
pensations. And  to-day  there  is  no  more 
ruthless  ^/i  railleur  at  Coburg  methods — 
whether  practised  by  nieces,  grand- 
nephews,  or  sisters-in-law — than  the  reign- 
ing Duke  of  SaxeCoburg-Gotha. 

These  Cobnrgers,  not  unlike  their  rela- 
tives  the  princely  Orleans,  were,  taken  as 
a  whole,  excellent  people  for  e very-day 
exigencies,  although  an  eminent  historian 
would   have   us   believe   that   they   were 
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**  petty  folk  who  carry  on  huge  corre- 
spondence about  nothings."  CaatioaSy 
clodo  in  money  matters,  wonderfully  taci- 
turn, and  endowed  with  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  tact — not  tact  of  the  heart,  hut 
rather  of  the  head  ;  still,  excellent  for 
e very-day  use — they  had  brought  cunning 
to  a  pitch  which  was  in  inverse  ratio  to 
their  lack  of  political  power.  In  other 
words,  they  were  negative  excellencies, 
utilitaiian  wonders  ;  but  not  the  type  of 
men  to  stir  the  human  heart  or  lead  a  na- 
tion forced  to  choose  between  victory  and 
death.  Still,  they  were  notable  people, 
for,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  Macchiavelli, 
they  founded  a  political  school.  Thus, 
to-day  we  may  speak  of  Coburg  '^  meth- 
ods," Coburg  **  facts,"  in  the  same  way 
as  we  can  speak  of  German  silver,  and 
yet  be  understood  to  refer  to  articles  cur- 
rent outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Father- 
land. Besides,  these  men  were  typical  of 
an  epoch — that  of  the  **  Royal  Faiseur" 
— a  period  of  astute  **  cleverness"  as  dis- 
tinct from  one  of  simplicity,  sincerity, 
and  genius. 

Monarchy  of  the  old  patriarchal  type 
had  poor  prospects  then.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  however,  still  clung  to  its  tiadi- 
tions,  and,  in  despair,  was  seriously  think- 
ing of  abdicating.  To  employ  an  expres- 
sion supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the 
late  lamented  Duke  of  Clarence,  he 
thought  of  **  chucking  up^'  the  whole 
thing.  In  fact,  according  to  some.  King 
William  of  Prussia  had  already  written 
out  and  signed  his  own  abdication  ! 

At  that  moment,  as  had  happened  be- 
fore in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  a  man 
appeared.  He  was  not  a  learned  person. 
Indeed,  he  had  learned  little  as  learning 
is  currently  understood.  Much  of  his 
earlier  time  had  been  spent  lounging  about 
the  grounds  of  his  ancestral  homo,  reading 
Shakespeare,  or  now  and  then  dipping  into 
ttie  pages  of  an  old  Jew  writer — Spinoza. 
But  Nature  had  ordained  him  to  be  a 
statesman,  even  though  he  might  never 
have  opened  a  book.  She  had  placed  be- 
hind his  piercing  eyes  the  gift  of  seizing 
the  bearings  of  facts  should  they  range 
from  China  to  Peru. 

One  tine  day  his  King  called  him  : 
**  Things  have  an  ugly  look,"  said  Has 
Majesty.  "  The  air  savors  of  tragedy — 
of  nasty  historical  parallels  :  Stratford  — 
Charles  I." 

**  What  of    that,"   was    the    reply — 


''  supposing  our  duty  tells  us  to  mount 
the  scaffold  ?" 

**  In  that  case,  VorwdrtsP^  replied  the 
soldier  in  the  monarch. 

And  Bismarck  settled  down  to  his  task. 
And  sleepless  nights  were  his  lot — ay,  and 
many  of  them.  For  he  and  his  King  had 
a  world  in  arms  against  them. 

Among  other  obstacles,  a  wavo  of 
crotchety  Liberalism,  in  alliance  with  hu- 
manitarianism,  was  passing  over  Europe  : 
a  sentimental  interest  in  struggling  nation- 
alities, Italians,  Poles,  etc.,  more  or  less 
justifiable,  no  doubt.  But  the  man  at  the 
Prussian  helm  had  not  bargained  to  do 
the  work  of  a  philanthropist :  no,  it  was 
as  a  statesman  that  he  had  undertaken  his 
task.  So  he  bore  in  silence  an  ever-in- 
creasing volume  of  hatred  and  slander, 
both  public,  hidden,  and  high-placed,  and 
held  on.  He  held  on,  too,  when  an  as- 
sassin fired  at  him  in  broad  daylight,  and 
found  time  to  call  out  to  the  crowd  : 
' '  Don't  hurt  him  ;  he  can  be  of  more  use 
to  us  alive  :*' 

This  marked  the  climax  ;  and  certain 
parties  were  panic-stricken  and  furious. 
''  What  is  to  become  of  our  interests  in 
Crown  regalia  and  stocks  ?" 

But  the  man  who  laughed  at  scaffolds 
took  no  thought  of  such,  and  held  on  still. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  The  national 
failings  of  envy,  slander,  and  dissension 
temporarily  hid  their  hydra  heads,  and 
for  one  short  moment  this  man  managed 
to  gather  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  1ms- 
toric  race  into  bis  hands.  Some  may 
think  lightly  of  this,  but  it  is  no  suiail 
matter  to  bring  a  whole  people  to  taste 
the  divine  nectar  of  self-forgetfulness  for 
a  short  time,  and  make  them  willing  to 
die  for  an  idea. 

The  result  was  the  birth  of  a  powerful 
united  Germany,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  tree  of  monarchy  by  the  lopping 
off  of  some  of  its  decayed  branches. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  grim  epos 
strangely  out  of  character  with  the  spirit 
of  the  democratic  age  we  live  in.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  it  all  seems  a  dream 
to-day  ! 

What  place  could  old  simple-hearted 
William  have  in  our  time  ?  Indeed,  it  is 
only  fit  that  he  and  his  warriors  should 
have  passed  away  now,  and  left  the  mighti- 
est of  them  all  for  the  last  in  tragic  soli- 
tude— to  point  the  poetic  aptness  of  the 
German  popular  ballad  : 
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*'  Nooh  eine  hohe  Sftule  zeugt  von  Tenoh- 
wandner  Pracht,*** 

Monarchy  in  GermaDy  had  been  raised 
to  a  position  of  unprecedented  splendor 
mainly  by  the  genius  of  this  man,  and 
had  for  twenty  years  remained  the  centre 
of  a  world's  admiration. 

The  young  heir  to  all  this  greatness  had 
imbibed  the  illusion  that  the  glory  of  it 
was  irrevocably  centred  in  his  person,  and 
would  remain  with  him  even  if  its  powers 
were  to  be  used  against  the  artificer  who 
had  laid  its  strong  foundations.  This 
conviction,  added  to  the  doubtless  honest 
belief  that  the  country  had  grown  weary 
of  the  iron  hand  of  Bismarck,  led  to  the 
latter's  abrupt  dismissal.  And  for  a  time 
many  signs  favored  the  plausibility  of  this 
view. 

A  deep  sigh  of  relief — the  now  noto- 
rious '*  ouff" — greeted  the  removal  of  this 
granite  block  of  Teuton  character  from  off 
the  chest  of  nerve  jaded  European  hu- 
manity. Nemesis  had  overtaken  him 
who  had  sent  a  hundred  thousand  men 
prematurely  to  their  account.  She  had  at 
last  overtaken  the  '*  terrible  hermit  of 
Yarzin,'*  and  sent  him  sullenly  retiring  to 
tend  his  crops  and  roam  in  bitterness  of 
heart  among  his  sylvan  solitudes.  Or,  to 
put  it  in  the  homely  words  of  a  weighty 
journalistic  personage  :  ''It  was  perfectly 
natural  that  the  Emperor  should  have  got 
sick  and  tired  of  Bismarck's  overbeanng 
manners,  and  that  he  determined  to  be 
master  in  his  own  house."  *'  Manners," 
ye  gods  1 

And  a  copious  crop  of  well-turned  mag- 
azine articles,  faultless  in  literary  compo- 
sition and  specious  logical  construction, 
deJighted  the  world.  Some  of  these, 
written  in  English  by  Germans — to  their 
shame  be  it  said — were  full  of  superciHous 
slighting  of  their  great  countryman.  All 
the  political  ''  generosities,"  so  long  pent 
up  in  the  dark  recesses  of  vain  little  leath- 
ery hearts,  shone  forth  effuigently.  They 
were  all  going  to  be  happy  now — Co  burg 
happiness  to  be  brought  about  by  Coburg 
methods  and  reasonings  (but  without  the 
Coburg  caution  and  tact)  :  happiness 
manifesting  itself  by  a  strenuous  striving 
after  a  sort  of  Philistine  popularity — not 
that  which  has  its  mainspring  in  the  hu- 
man heart. 


*  Bnt  still  of  vanished  splendor 
One  lofty  pillar  tells. 


The  turn  had  come  for  talent  at  last. 
Poor  little,  vain,  self-advertising  talent  I 

Soon  the  hackneyed  phrase,  ''  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era,"  had  obtained  the  currency 
which  words  have  ever  had  with  the  shal- 
low-minded. 

''  They  are  breaking  off  bits  of  the 
edifice  to  the  erection  of  which  I  have 
devoted  my  life,^*  burst  from  the  angry 
man. 

''  Listen  to  the  traitorous  rancor  of  the 
disappointed  old  tyrant,  who  endeavored 
to  enslave  a  world,  and  who  cannot  even 
master  himself,"  retorted  the  treacherous 
privy-councillors,  whose  vain  plans  for 
self* glorification  had  been  hitherto  dashed 
by  the  Titan,  for  he  bad  happily  sterilized 
the  petty  ambition  of  all  such. 

Flabby  conciliation,  as  opposed  to  iron 
will,  soon  became  the  watchword,  and  the 
grossest  servility  its  accompaniment. 
*'  Words"  the  bravest  and  the  most 
''  high-minded"  flowed  in  profusion,  but 
not  a  breath  about  the  founder  of  his 
country's  greatness.  To  mention  his 
name  was  next  to  high  treason.  Thus,  if 
at  some  public  commemoration  a  toast  to 
his  health  brought  down  the  house,  not  a 
word  about  it  was  to  be  found  in  public 
journals.  They  were  too  much  intoxi- 
cated by  present  '*  high-mindedness"  to 
think  even  of  registering  an  echo  of  true 
greatness.  They  were  full  of  patriotism 
and  monarchical  feeling,  which  they  held 
up  against  the  man  wbo  had  done  more 
to  make  both  a  reality  than  millions  of 
them  put  together. 

It  was  left  to  a  solitary  Frenchman  to 
exclaim  :  "  They  will  erect  statues  to  this 
man  yet ;  bnt  too  late  for  Germany's 
honor." 

If  here  and  there  some  few  faithful  be- 
lievers in  various  countries  ventured  to 
hint  that  possibly  there  was  something  to 
be  said  for  the  old  pilot  after  all — if  only 
that  the  young  one  seemed  hardly  up  to 
his  work — what  a  volume  of  slander  burst 
forth  I  ''  This  is  the  work  of  the  disap- 
pointed statesman.  It  is  his  treacherous 
handicraft.  It  is  inspired  from  Fried- 
richsruh."  Even  personal  friends  of  the 
Emperor  William  have  ventured  to  assert 
as  much.  And  yet  such  was  never  true. 
Only  one  slander  the  more  on  a  man  too 
proud  to  reply  to  such  accusations.  In 
the  first  place,  not  a  word  has  been  pub- 
lished on  these  subjects  that  was  not  com- 
mon property.      In  the  second.  Prince 
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Bismarck,  we  feel  Bare,  would  never  coan- 
tenaotce  a  word  reflectiog  on  the  personal 
character  of  his  Sovereign. 

It  is  indeed  a  poor  estimate  of  hnman 
natare  ta  think  tnat  those  who  champion 
so  great  a  man  are  only  to  be  sought 
among  his  personal  friends.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Bismarck  cannot  be  aware  of  the 
personality  of  some  of  the  most  fervid  of 
his  admirers,  for  they  are  of  no  one  coun- 
try or  ciime  ;  they  embrace  a  good  per- 
centage of  those  who  admire  genius  and 
character  all  the  world  over.  Bat  even  if 
he  knew  them,  he  would  be  no  more  able 
to  control  the  public  expression  of  their 
views  than  the  Emperor  is  capable  of  an- 
swering for  the  execrable  taste  of  the  effu- 
sions of  some  of  his  panegyrists. 

The  Emperor  has  courted  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world.  He  was  eager  for 
its  approval.  He  presumed  to  give  the 
pitch  of  conduct  for  the  guidance  of  his 
time.  Some  of  his  actions  (notably  the 
International  Labor  Congress  at  Berlin) 
have  sent  their  transient  ripples  unto  the 
most  distant  shores.  Surely  only  the 
grossest  of  Byzantine  servility  could  affect 
surprise  that  such  ambition  should  call 
forth  a*  few  notes  of  unfavorable  criticism. 
One  who  aspires  to  play  such  a  part  can- 
not believe  that  every  unfavorable  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  must  needs  emanate 
from  one  source.  This  were  to  overrate 
the  area  of  Prince  Bismarck*s  personal 
influence,  and  is,  besides,  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  dictum  of  the  German  Press 
two  years  ago,  that  the  fallen  statesman 
had  no  friends  left. 

Not  a  friend  left  two  years  ago  !  Yes- 
terday, triumphant  progress  through  half 
Germany,  official  boycott  notwithstand- 
ing ;  interviews  which  have  called  forth  a 
world  of  journalistic  condemnation,  angry 
accusation  of  open  opposition  to  the  Em- 
peror, want  of  patriotism  and  so  forth  ! 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  amount  of 
knowledge  of  German  affairs  at  the  dis- 
posal of  outsiders,  or  whether  cosmopoli- 
tan public  opinion  is  endowed  with  the 
spirit  of  impartiality  which  alone  would 
lend  value  to  its  judgment,  even  if  based 
on  sufficient  knowledge.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  even  German  ''  opinion*'  of  a 
certain  type  is  not  above  quoting  outside 
newspaper  articles  in  support  of  its  vilifi* 
cation  of  Germany's  greatest  son,  with 
the  result  of  quickening  deadly  hatreds 
which  smoulder  beneath  the  surface  there. 


Here  it  is,  perhaps,  opportune  to  recall 
the  fact  that  at  no  period  was  Lord  Pal- 
merston — ^that  most  English  of  Ministers 
•—more  popular  at  home  than  when  almost 
universally  execrated  abroad,  in  order  to 
understand  that  there  may  be  many  ways 
of  looking  at  this  ebullition  of  cosmopoli- 
tan criticism  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

For,  in  reality,  raging  round  this  bat- 
tling centre,  far  behind,  invisible  to  many, 
are  Priestcraft,  Protestantism,  Hebraism, 
and  Germanism  ;  the  Socialistic  working 
man  alone  standing  aside,  cool  and  dis- 
dainful I 

The  many-sidedness  of  this  matter  may 
even  be  gleaned  from  a  comparison  of  the 
Berlin  telegrams  to  London  newspapers. 
In  one  —probably  in  sympathy,  if  not  in 
touch,  with  officialdom  in  Berlin — we 
read  :  '*  The  publications  in  the  Imperial 
Gazette  seem  to  have  taken  the  wind  out 
of  his  sails — his  polemics  cease  to  have 
much  public  interest.'' 

In  another  paper  we  find  an  impartial 
reproduction  of  what  may  be  taken  as 
**  fact :" 

**  The  AUgemeine  Zeitung  of  Mmiioh  pnb- 
lisbds  A  letter  from  South  Germany  defending 
Prince  Bismarck's  oondnct  in  eloqnent  lan- 
guage, and  blaming  the  present  Imperial  Gov- 
emment,  GtianceUor  Gaprivi  especially,  for 
their  attitude  in  the  Bismarck  qnarrel.  Ihis 
fact  famishes  fresh  proof  how  profound  is 
the  inflaenoe  the  Prince  still  wields  in  South 
Germany."    (Standard,  July  U.) 

A  German  paper  seeks  to  minimize  this 
by  the  statement,  that  it  is  only  the 
**  National  Liberals"  of  South  Germany, 
who  have  but  six  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag,  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  enthusiasm.  But  this  argument  tells 
both  ways.  If  there  are  only  six  National 
Liberals  in  South  Germany  at  present, 
how  popular  must  Bismarck  be  in  those 
districts  where  there  are  a  greater  num- 
ber !  And  before  now  that  party  has 
sent  one  hundred  members  to  the  Reich- 
stag, and  may  do  so  again. 

No,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  not  only 
that  Prince  Bismarck  still  wields  an  ex- 
traordinary influence  in  South  Germany, 
but  that  his  prestige  has  increased  largely 
of  late  in  public  estimation  more  or  less 
throughout  the  country,  at  the  expense  of 
the  present  office-holders.  Deserted  by 
all  but  the  Barnburner  Nachrichten,  when 
he  quitted  office,  he  has  gradually  found 
strong  sympathizers  among  the  highest- 
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class  papers  in  different  centres— 6.^.,  the 
Berlin  Borsen  Zeiiung^  the  Tdgliehe 
Rundschau^  in  Munich  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  in  Dresden  the  Nachrichten^  in 
Leipzig  the  Tageblatt ;  .all  these  being 
journals  of  weight  and  importance,  be- 
sides a  number  of  others,  the  names  of 
which  we  cannot  call  to  mind.  How  firm 
this  hold  has  become  on  the  best  tjpe  of 
the  nation  may*  be  inferred  by  a  voice 
from  the  camp  of  Bismarck's  political  an- 
tagonists. '  On  the  21st  May,  the  Vob^ 
iisehe  Zeitung^  a  high-class  Berlin  Liberal 
organ,  after  saying  that  the  German  Lib- 
eral party  has  its  own  account  to  settle 
with  Prince  Bismarck,  proceeds  :  **  But 
whoever  endeavors  to  lower  him,  or  to 
defame  him,  in  order  to  burn  incense  to 
the  present  Eoiperor,  will  not  find  accept- 
ance in  Germany,  either  at  the  hands  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  friends  or  enemies ; 
but  will  at  most  earn  the  applause  of  Court 
lackeys." 

If  such  be  the  opinion  of  Bismarck's 
enemies,  that  of  his  admirers  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

The  form  of  his  recent  outbursts  of 
frank  criticism  may  be  geneially  deplored 
in  Germany  ;  but  they  will  not  cost  him 
the  loss  of  many  followers. 

The  Emperor  may  assure  the  diplomatic 
world  that  he  discriminates  between  the 
Bismarck  of  the  past  and  the  ungrateful 
vassal  of  to-day,  and  the  Press  of  Europe 
may  chime  in  as  chorus  to  this.  But  be 
will  not  get  the  Grerman  people  to  follow 
him  here.  It  is  significant  that  the  diplo- 
matic circulars  of  Count  Capri vi  were 
hardly  made  public  before  a  deputation  of 
students  appeared  at  Kissingen,  with  Pro- 
fessor HaecKel  at  its  head. 

**  We,"  the  Professor  said,  **  know  no 
difference  between  the  Bismarck  of  the 
present  and)  the  Bismarck  of  the  past,^* 

This  sentiment  finds  throughout  the 
country  an  echo  which  nobody  will  under- 
rate who  is  aware  of  the  importance  of 
academic  opinion  in  Grermany. 

Bismarck's  person  is  hallowed  to  the 
German  nation  by  his  share  in  the  past 
baptism  of  blood.  Ue  is  the  one  man  left 
round  whom  the  people — its  academic 
youth  leading  the  van — spontaneously  be- 
gin to  sing  their  soul-stirring  national 
songs — the  songs  that  fire  them  in  the 
hour  of  peril  to  do  or  die  ! 

This  will  be  best  bron,&;ht  home  to  the 
reader  by  the  following  words,  which  the 


Leipziger  Tageblatt  reproduces  (July  2) 
from  the  Deutsche  Wochenblatt,  and  en- 
dorses as  its  own  : 

"  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  harbor  the  idea 
that  anything  oonld  weaken  the  sentiments 
of  the  nation  for  Bismarck.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  the  period  of  his  activity  recedes 
from  view,  the  more  gigantic  will  the  figare 
of  the  Iron  Chancellor  grow  in  the  imagina- 
tion  of  the  people  Nations  nsaally  only 
idealize  their  heroes  after  their  death  ;  Brince 
Bismarck  owes  it  to  his  retirement  from  office 
that  he  has  already  become  an  ideal  pictnre 
during  his  life.  It  is  not  well  to  attempt  to 
deface  snch,  and  it  can  serve  no  good  par- 
pose.  The  threats  of  the  Ntprddeulsche  Al'ge- 
meine  Zetlung  to  bring  disclosures  directed 
against  Bismarck  are  therefore  at  least  saper- 
flaoQs.  But  they  are  clamsy  as  well,  for  you 
cannot  intimidate  a  Bismarck  ;  he  will  only 
get  the  more  angry,  and  the  country  will  have 
to  pay  the  piper  for  it.  .  .  . 

*'  Bismarck  has  done  so  mnch  for  his  conn- 
try  and  for  the  Honse  of  HohensoUern,  that 
nothing  he  may  do  conid  possibly  make  him 
forfeit  the  gratitude  Germany  owes  to  him.** 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bismarck 
has  been  irritated  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
galling  to  a  proud  nature.  The  **  boy- 
cott," although  a  new-fangled  expression, 
is  an  old  artifice.  But  in  order  to  be 
effective  it  must  be  devised  with  so  much 
tact  and  cunning  that  it  is  not  easily  found 
out,  or,  if  found  out,  that  it  may  be 
promptly  denied.  This  is  how  it  is  nn- 
derstood  in  Coburg  traditions,  but  any 
clumsy  imitation  of  them  is  apt  to  end  in 
failure. 

Prince  Bismarck's  utterances  have  for 
the  last  two  years  been  repeatedly  and 
ostentatiously  set  down  by  semi-official 
organs  as  valueless — as  valnelesK  as  those 
of  any  other  *'  private  person  blocked  out 
from  public  life. " 

So  long  as  personal  motives  only  swayed 
him,  he  would  probably  have  remained 
silent  under  this,  as  he  has  done  under 
many  other  and  grosser  attempts  to  be- 
little him.  But  he  still  takes  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  politics  of  the  empire  he 
created,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  a 
strong  party  in  Gerrosny,  ominously  in- 
creasing of  late,  which  thinks  and  sa^H 
openly  that  it  is  perfectly  within  his  right 
to  do  so. 

In  private  life  Bismarck  is  said  to  be 
the  most  amiable  and  considerate  of  men, 
tender-hearted  even  ;  but  he  **  hardens" 
the  moment  the  State  heaves  in  sight. 
Thoufifht  for  his  own  comfort,  interest,  or 
health,  or  consideration  for  his  very  life. 
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all  recede  before  this  fetich,  to  the  worship 
of  which  the  great  magician  has  devoted 
his  iife.  To  tell  such  a  man  that  he  is 
damaging  his  reputation  would  be  to  whis- 
tle to  the  whirlwind.  To  assert  that  he  is 
damaging  his  country  might  bring  a  scorn- 
ful rejoinder  regarding  the  poor  value  of 
such  opinion.  Also  we  are  loth  to  believe 
in  those  so-called  indiscretions.  We 
fancy  we  can  detect  method  in  them,  and 
thus  we  feel  inclined  to  hold  that  Bis- 
marck's slightest  action  is  still  part  and 
parcel  of  a  lelentless  political  character 
led  by  genius. 

Very  dreadful  all  this,  but  such  is  the 
stuff  of  those  whom  Providence  chooses  to 
work  out  its  decrees  in  blood  and  iron. 

The  most  sagacious  of  statesmen  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  prudent  and  utilita- 
rian of  men  :  witness  William  Pitt.  .Read 
t\\e  records  of  Bismarck's  private  life,  re- 
call the  boisterous  bonhomie^  drinking 
bouts  and  iaunts  of  other  days.  -Note  his 
plunging  in  to  save  a  servant  from  drown- 
ing at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life. 
Where  do  prudence  and  utilitarianism 
come  in  here  ?  If  he  had  been  a  prudent 
man,  he  would  never  have  allowed  his 
wounded  feelings  to  become  apparent  on 
his  dismissal.  Prudent  men  consult  ap- 
pearances at  whatever  cost  to  their  feel- 
ings. And  this  is  sometimes  made  easy 
for  them,  when  they  have  not  very  deep 
feelings  to  overcome  ;  at  least  not  such 
feelings  as  cannot  be  soothed  by  glittering 
considerations.  If  Bismarck  had  been  of 
that  stamp,  he  would  have  remained 
silent,  calm,  and  impassive,  llis  clear 
intellect  must  then  have  told  him  that  hid 
counsels  would  soon  be  missed  in  the 
affairs  of  State,  and  that  his  previous 
silence  would  increase  the  uneasy  feeling 
of  the  public  at  their  absence.  In  the 
meantime  he  might  have  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  ducal  title  and  the  millions  in 
hard  cash  which,  some  say,  were  offered 
him,  had  he  been  the  money  grasping 
man  he  is  often  called.  Thus  the  great 
statesman  might  have  become  an. actor, 
and  played  with  applause  to  the  gallery 
of  Europe. 

That  would  have  been  prudence  and 
cleverness  of  the  Coburg  sort — the  clever- 
ness of  playing  a  part.  And  if  he  had 
played  it,  the  chances  are  that  the  Em- 
peror would  have  been  forced  by  public 
opinon  before  now  to  make  a  pilgnmage 
to  his  grandfather's  trusted  adviser. 


When  we  picture  to  ourselves  what 
might  have  been,  we  realize  why  people 
stand  aghast  at  the  strange  perversity  of 
the  imprudent  man  ! 

Or  can  it  be  that  there  is  indeed  a  di- 
vinity which  forbids  that  the  elements  of 
hypocritical  farce  should  be  mingled  with 
epic  greatness  ? 

Unfortnnately  for  the  happy  blending 
of  human  comedy  with  the  historically 
tragic,  Bismarck  is  neither  a  prudent  man, 
nor  a  vain  man,  nor  one  capable  of  acting* 
a  part,  nor  is  he  to  be  bought  at  any 
price.  Besides,  as  he  himself  has  said, 
he  lacks  the  necessary  humility  !  Hence 
he  resented  his  treatment,  and  no  guerdon 
could  soothe  his  wounded  feelings. 

He  retains  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
his  country,  and  seems  determined  to  give 
expression  to  his  views  in  and  out  of  sea- 
son, whenever  it  suits  him.  And  in  doing 
this,  he  is  still  a  long  way  off  the  style  of 
criticism  which  in  this  country  ex-Minis- 
ters  daily  indulge  in  (and  which  in  Prance 
the  late  M.  Thiers  once  expressed  in  the 
words  :  **  There  are  no  mistakes  left  for 
the  Government  to  commit"),  without 
calling  forth  doubts  regarding  their  patri- 
otism. 

The  greatest  crime  of  Bismarck,  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  is,  that  he  is  alive  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health  ;  and  that, 
being  alive,  he  has  been  guilty  of  the 
want  of  Coburg  tact  in  going  to  his  son's 
wedding.  For  although  a  Louis  the  Elev- 
enth could  no  longer  put  his  prisoners  in 
cages  and  gloat  over  their  sufferings,  to- 
day it  is  still  permissible,  in  a  Christian 
country,  to  long  for  the  speedy  death  of 
one's  enemy  :  **  Get  thee  under  the  earth, 
thou  disturbest  my  lines  !" 

Now  if  Germany  were  in  the  enviable 
position,  say,  of  Holland — a  country 
which  can  safely  be  ruled  by  mediocrity 
— Coburg  or  other — all  might  be  well. 

All  this  ^^  tumbling"  in  the  breakers  of 
publicity  of  Bismarck  and  his  official  op- 
ponents might  then  be  harmlessly  amus- 
ing. The  extravagant  imoerial  rewards 
for  simple  duty  done,  the  distinctions 
given  in  return  for  the  partisanship  of  the 
self'Seeker^  all  this  were  as  innocuous  as 
the  publicity  given  to  the  wearing  of  uni- 
forms, stars  and  crosses,  the  reviewing  of 
troops,  the  naming  of  ships,  and  the 
spread  of  sumptuous  dinners,  with  sixty 
to  a  hundred  and  sixty  covers — more  or 
less  I 
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But  the  events  of  the  last  two  years — 
the  rapid  decline  of  the  parliamentary 
credit  of  Count  Caprivi — indicate  that 
Germany  still  requires  the  master  hand, 
or  at  least  a  nerve  of  iron,  at  the  helm  ! 
And  this,  although  according  to  the  pan- 
egyrists of  the  present  rigime  all  is  sun- 
shine and  conciliation. 

Unfortunately,  it  will  take  lime  to  show 
whether  the  colors  of  this  picture  will 
wear  or  fade.  For  in  the  words  of  an 
experienced  politician  :  'Mn  politics  con- 
sequences take  time  to  develop  ;  they  do 
not  show  themselves  at  once." 

*'  Conciliation"  is  a  big  and  plausible 
word  to  conjure  with  in  politics  ;  and  the 
Emperor  is  moved  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
conciliate  his  enemies,  even  though  it  be 
occasionally  at  the  price  of  offending  his 
best  friends.  His  friends  assure  ns  he 
has  succeeded  so  well,  that  Poles,  Han- 
overians, Ultramontane  Catholics,  are  all 
as  devotedly  loyal  and  contented  to-day 
as  they  were  previously  fractions  and  dis- 
satiitfied.  But  how  if  it  should  prove  to 
be  a  fallacy  ?  For  politics  are  a  science, 
their  practice  a  fine  art,  time  is  the  mea- 
sure of  their  value,  and  the  eager  young 
politician  in  this  *case  is  the  most  impres- 
sionable  of  men  ! 

We  have  come  across  an  enthusiastic 
enumeration  of  the  benefits  that  have  ac- 
crued to  Germany  through  the  Emperor's 
policy  since  Bismarck's  dismissal.  And 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  sev- 
eral of  the  Government  measures,  notably 
those  of  an  economic  character,  and  the 
annulment  of  the  Socialist  laws,  have  had 
the  approval  of  a  large  majority  in  the 
country,  and  that  possibly,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  they  represented  a  public 
preference  for  the  **  new"  as  opposed  to 
the  **  old"  course,  whatever  that  may  ulti- 
mately turn  out  to  be  worth  !  But  this 
only  lends  additional  significance  to  the 
Emperor's  loss  of  personal  popularity  at 
home  during  the  last  two  years.  And 
this  loss  of  popularity  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  even  if  we  were  to  deduct  every  pub- 
lic demonstration  in  favor  of  Bismarck 
as  signs  of  opposition  to  the  Sovereign. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  not  so  much  any 
single  political  measure,  or  any  series  of 
political  measures,  that  point  the  differ- 
ence between  the  "  old"  and  the  **  new" 
course.  It  is  the  spirit  of  government 
which  has  changed,  and  which  is  caasing 
uneasiness  in  many   hearts  in  Germany 


that  have  little  to  say  against  any  particu- 
lar act  on  its  own  merits. 

In  Bismarck's  day  the  policy  of  Ger- 
many as  a  whole  was  regulated  by  the 
contingencies  one  man  of  genius  foresaw. 
The  husk  might  be  rough,  but  the  kernel 
was  sound.  To-day  it  is  what  will  be  ap- 
plauded by  the  surface  opinion  of  the  mo- 
ment. In  a  recent  article  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  (March  1,  1892),  M.  G. 
Yalbert,  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  im- 
partial judges  of  contemporary  politics, 
thus  points  to  this  difference  : 

"  Not  only  have  innovations  been  made  and 
new  measares  taken,  bat  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Government  has  changed.  Under  Bis- 
marck everything  was  subordinated  to  policy, 
and  reasons  of  State  were  the  supreme  law. 
The  young  Emperor  is  an  idealist,  who  has 
quite  a  different  way  of  nnderstanding  the 
business  of  a  Sovereign  and  the  government 
of  nations.  Believing  with  his  whole  soul  in 
Divine  Bight,  he  thinks  that  kings  and  em- 
perors have  duties  as  extended  as  their  privi- 
leges,  and  despises  those  who  seek  the  glory 
of  becoming  canning  diplomats  or  wise  ad- 
ministrators. He  is  of  opinion  that  all  true 
Sovereigns  have  charge  of  men's  soals  ;  that 
they  mast  not  only  govern  their  people,  but 
educate  them,  and  make  them  worthy  of  their 
destinies.  A  Sovereign  is  before  all  things  a 
great  teacher,  a  high  jostioiary,  and  is  alone 
competent  to  solve  the  social  question/'  etc. 

Here  we  have  the  personal  ideals  of  the 
Sovereign  paramount,  and  this  Sovereign, 
as  we  have  said,  the  most  impressionable 
of  men.  Everybody  will  concede  that  he 
is  anxiously  bent  on  sifting  '*  facts^'  from 
*'  fancy/*  But  his  personal  example  has 
already  tended  to  break  with  the  tradi- 
tions which  made  Prussia  great  :  Prussia 
became  great  by  simplicity,  sobriety, 
economy  and  shrewd  common  sense.  The 
Emperor  is  lavish  in  more  ways  than  one. 
He  went  out  to  do  battle  with  the  self- 
seekers  of  all  parties,  of  which  Prussia 
has  a  host,  as  most  other  countries  have. 
But,  unlike  some  other  countries,  she 
cannot  afford  to  allow  them  to  fatten  in 
high  places*.  Well,  it  looks  suspiciously 
as  if  he  were  becoming  their  victim  or 
their  tool  I  In  every  case  there  is  a  touch 
of  the  irony  of  fate,  in  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  has  come  to  find  his  principal 
support  among  parties  that  are  said  to  be 
personally  distasteful  to  him.  Or  are  we 
to  accept  a  declaiation  of  Count  Co  privi 
in  open  Reichstag  as  a  spontaneous  senti- 
ment of  his  own,  that  the  support  of  the 
Liberals  causes  him  alarm  ? 

The  Emperor  has  striven  to  gain  the 
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support  of  the  CHtholic  parliamentary 
party.  He  has  endeavored  to  utilize  the 
Catholics.  Is  he  the  man  to  saccced  in 
this  in  the  long  run,  where  a  Bismarck 
proved  unsuccessful  ?  And  what  ^akes 
this  question  most  pertinent  is  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  partisanship  of  which  Bis- 
marck is  at  present  the  object  is  not  so 
much  the  outcome  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  measures  of  the  Government  as  the 
feeling  of  the  intellectual  ilite  of  Germany 
— notably,  the  National  Liberals — that  the 
Emperor  is  more  and  more  becoming  a 
tool  of  those  with  whom  the  ideals  of  the 
best  Germans  have  never  found  full  accept- 
ance. And  this  applies  to  others  beside 
the  Ultramontane  party  I 

No  wonder  there  is  a  sinister  want  of 
harmony,  and,  above  all,  a  feeling  of  in- 
security, in  Germany,  in  spite  of  present 
cloudless  appearances.  Pessimists  even 
aver  that  the  air  smells  of  Jena,  though 
this  may  be  dismissed  as  ridiculous.  Still, 
things  do  not  inspire  confidence.  Too 
many  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  Em- 
peror has  not  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
arduous  part  he  has  doubtless  conscien- 
tiously set  himself  to  play.  Everything 
points  to  the  imperative  need  of  some 
strong  guiding  mind,  no  longer  visible. 
The. slightest  acquaintance  with  the  conn- 
try  convinces  one  that  the  people  want  a 
*^  man"  at  their  back  in  peace,  let  alone 
in  time  of  war  ;  and  the  Emperor  does 
not  impress  the  nation  sufficiently  as  being 
this  man.  The  soldier  will  obey  ;  but  as 
for  the  people,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  the  Emperor  has  talked  too  much  for 
any  utterance  of  his  in  crucial  moments 
to  have  that  moral  effect  which  is  desira- 


ble to  encouragre  men  to  lay  down  their 
lives  willingly  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. And  the  moment  for  this  may  come 
— Peace  Congresses  notwithstanding. 

Patriots  feel  this.  Hence  the  increase 
of  the  volume  of  opinion  which  would 
gladly  welcome  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  late  Chancellor,  if 
only  to  do  away  with  the  present  ugly 
sight  of  disunion,  and  to  bring  the  enor- 
mous moral  force  of  Bismarck's  peisonality 
into  harmony  with  the  Emperor  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  The  Emperor  himself 
mu9t  see  by  this  time  that  he  alone  does 
not  embody  in  his  person  the  full  ideal 
devotion  of  Germany,  but  a  reconciliation 
might  regain  him  a  great  deal  of  it.  It 
need  not  lead  to  any  radical  change  in  the 
present  aspect  of  things  if  it  only  removed 
its  uglier  features,  for  the  ex-Chancellor 
can  have  no  personal  aims. 

Will  the  Emperor  agree  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion  with   one   who  is  still  the  greatest 
moral  power  in  the  country  ?     That  is  th 
question.     Bismarck   is  too  great  for  a 
reconciliation  of  the  Coburg  type,  or  not 

treat  enough  ;  for  he  lacks  the  one  quali- 
cation — **  hypocrisy  I" 
Is  the  Emperor  great  enough  to  rise 
superior  to  Coburg  traditions,  to  rise 
above  himself  and  above  Bismarck  too, 
by  generously  taking  a  leaf  out  of  that 
history  of  which  he  is  so  fond  ?  And 
there  are  precedents  here.  ''  Come, 
Prince,  we  have  both  been  too  hasty  ! 
There  is  something  above  you,  and  even 
above  me,  to  be  consulted,  and  that  is  the 
welfare  of  our  country." — Contemporary 
Review, 
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Thb  death  of  Wassa  Pasha  took  place  sud- 
denly on  June  29th.  He  was  remarkable  not 
only  for  his  political  positioi},  as  holding,  with 
the  consent  of  the  powers,  the  QovemorGen- 
eralship  of  the  Lebanon,  but  also  as  a  scholar. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  Christian  Albanians  who 
have  distingaished  themselves  in  this  respect. 
Besides  thelangaages  of  Albania,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  Earopean  tongnes 
and  all  those  of  the  Slav  family  ;  thas  he  took 
a  high  place  as  a  linguist.  He  was  the  aathor 
of  several  works,  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  to  the  last  Congress  of  Orientalists  he 


oontribnted,  in  collaboration  with  Sir  Fat. 
rick  Colqnhoan,  a  paper  on  the  Pelasgi.  Now 
both  are  dead.  He  had  held  many  importHot 
offices,  bnt  was  most  regarded  for  his  high 
personal  character  and  endowments. 

The  Academy  says  :  '*  With  reference  to  the 
official  statement  conoeming  the  pension  of 
Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards — that  it  was  granted 
'  in  recognition  of  her  services  to  literature 
and  archsBology,  and  in  consideraiion  <jf  her  tn- 
adequale  means  of  support  * — we  have  authority 
for  saying  that  the  plea  of  poverty  was  not 
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made  by  Miss  Edwards^  and  that  she  never 
knew  of  its  having  been  made  on  her  behalf 
by  others.  "When  she  aoeepted  the  pension — 
which  she  did  with  mnoh  gratification — she 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  distinction 
was  conferred  upon  her  on  any  other  groand 
than  for  her  studies  in  Egyptology.  If  she 
had  heard  of  the  other  consideration,  she 
wonld  certainly  have  refnsed  the  pension  alto- 
gether, both  on  principle  and  as  a  matter  of 
personal  feeling.  It  is  trne,  she  was  not  rich  ; 
bat  she  had  snfiicif  nt  for  her  modest  wants. 
The  only  peconiai  y  nnxiety  that  ever  troubled 
her  was  lest  she  should  be  unable  to  keep  her 
capital  intact  for  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Egyptology,  upon  which  she  had 
set  her  heart.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  capi- 
tal was  considerably  augmented,  from  an  ex* 
traneous  source,  only  a  month  or  two  before 
her  death." 

Pachaitappa's  College  at  Madras  will  this 
year  celebrate  its  jubilee.  The  name  and 
great  part  of  the  endowments  are  derived  from 
a  native  banker,  who  died  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  But  the  present  institution 
dates  from  1842,  when  an  educational  trust 
was  constituted  under  a  decree  of  the  supreme 
court.  Beginning  with  a  free  school  for  the 
teaching  of  the  elementary  branches  of  the 
English  languages  and  science,  it  has  grown 
into  a  college  which  prepares  for  the  higher 
degrees  of  the  Madras  University,  together 
with  a  very  successful  commercial  depart- 
ment. Though  it  employs  four  English  pro- 
fessors, it  is  managed  entirely  by  Hindus,  and 
claims  to  be  the  great  national  centre  of  Hindu 
culture  in  Southern  India.  To  commemorate 
its  jubilee,  an  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  pro- 
vide additional  instruction  in  mathematics, 
phyRics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

Messbs.  a.  &,  C.  Black  have  in  preparation 
a  no^  edition  of  the  *'  Waverley  Novels,"  in 
twenty-five  monthly  volumes,  to  be  styled  the 
"  Diyburgh  Edition.*'  An  important  feature 
of  this  edition  will  be  the  illustrations.  Each 
volume  will  be  entrusted  to  an  artist  whose 
qualifications  seem  specially  to  fit  him  for 
illuHtrating  the  period  with  which  the  novel 
deals,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  engraved 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper, 
and  be  printed  separately  from  the  letterpress. 
Each  volume  will  contain  ten  illustrations. 
The  text  will  be  collated  word  for  word  with 
the  copy  on  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  his 
last  notes,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of    the   publishers.    It  will    be  •  printed  by 


Messrs.  B.  &  B.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  from  a 
new  font  of  type  specially  cast  for  this  edition. 
Glossaries  will  be  appended  to  each  volume, 
and  Vol.  XXV.  will  contain  an  index  to  all  the 
novels.  The  publication  will  commence  next 
November,  and  the  selling  price  will  be  five 
shillings  per  volume.  An  Miiion  de  luxe  will 
be  issued  to  a  limited  number  of  subscribers. 

Miss  Ellen  Terbt  will  shortly  appear  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  new  part,  namely,  that  of 
author.  She  will  soon  publish  a  book  under 
the  title  of  "Stray  Memories."  Who  has 
been  cast  for  the  part  of  publisher  is  not  yet 
certain. 

Among  recent  deaths  is  that  of  Mr.  John 
Macgregor,  author  of '*A  Thousand  Miles  in 
the  '  Bob  Boy,*  **  which  was  published  about 
twenty- five  years  ago  and  has  gone  through  a 
number  of  editions.  He  Also  wrote  "  The 
*  Bob  Boy  *  on  the  Baltic,**  "  A  Voyage  Alone 
in  the  '  Bob  Boy, '  '*  and  other  works.  In  his 
early  youth  Mr.  Macgregor  contributed  to 
Punch.  He  had  for  some  time  been  in  failing 
health,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coopeb,  the  ex -Chartist  orator, 
and  author  of  "  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides," 
a  poem  which  he  wrote  during  his  imprison- 
ment for  sedition  fifty  years  ago,  died  last 
month  at  Lincoln,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

M.  EuoKNS  Bkvillout,  the  well  known 
Egyptologist,  is  on  the  point  of  publishing 
the  oration  of  Hyperides  against  Athenogenes, 
which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in 
a  papyrus  ms.  offered  to  him  for  sale  nearly 
four  years  ago,  and  acquired,  owing  to  his 
representations,  by  the  Louvre.  The  discov- 
ery was  announced  in  the  Bevue  des  Eludes 
Oreoquea  at  the  beginning  of  1889,  and  recently 
M.  Bevillout  has  published  a  full  description 
of  it,  and  substantially  the  whole  text,  in  a 
memoir  communicated  to  the  Retue  6gyptd0' 
gique ;  but  the  formal  editio  princeps  has  yet  to 
appear,  and  will  constitute  the  next  part  of  M. 
Bevillout *s  "  Corpus  Papyrorum  ^gyptorum.  ** 

It  is  remarkable  that,  whereas  no  works  of 
the  other  Greek  orators  have  yet  been  discov- 
ered among  the  papyri  brought  from  Egypt, 
with  the  exception  of  two  speeches  by  Isoc- 
rates  and  a  few  minute  fragments  of  Demos- 
thenes, six  orations  of  Hyperides,  more  or  less 
perfect,  have  now  come  to  light  from  this 
source.  The  new  discovery  has,  further,  this 
special  interest,  that  it  is  one  of  the  two 
speeches  named  by  Longinus  as  masterpieces 
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of  the  style  of  Hyperides.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  of  priTate  orations,  and  was  composed 
by  Hyperides  to  be  spoken  by  a  client  who 
was  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  conspiracy  to  de- 
frand.  Athenogenes  had  sold  a  shop,  with  its 
goodwill  and  liabilities,  to  the  plaintiff,  bat- 
has  misled  him  as  to  the  amount  o^  the  incum- 
brances ;  and  the  plaintiff  brings  the  action 
to  annul  the  contract. 

The  full  text,  which  is  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  fac -simile,  will  be  looked  for  with  great 
interest ;  but  it  will  have  to  be  received  with 
all  reserve,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  pi^yrus 
is  veiy  considerably  mutilated,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  text,  as  provisionally  published  in 
the  Bevue  .^Igyptologique,  is  due  solely  to  M. 
Bevillout's  imagination,  and  is  sometimes  far 
from  satisfactory.  M.  Bevillout  appears  some- 
what anxious  to  exalt  the  importance  of  his 
MS.  at  the  expense  of  the  other  five  orations 
of  Hyperides,  the  mss.  of  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  but  international  jealousies 
on  such  a  subject  are  rather  paltry,  and  schol- 
ars in  general  will  combine  in  hailing  with 
satisfaction  an  important  addition  to  the  ex- 
tant works  of  the  great  Athenian  orator. 

Mb.  Ghables  Santlet,  the  famous  siuger, 
has  also  been  writing  his  Reminiscences, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  autumn  by  Mr. 
Edward  Arnold.  For  many  years  Mr.  Santley 
was  as  prominent  on  the  operatic  stage  as  be 
is  to-day  in  oratorio  or  concert  room  ;  and  his 
book  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  the  Dii  Majores, 
whose  names  are  a  household  word  in  "  the 
profession."  His  account  of  his  own  train- 
ing, his  early  difficulties  and  mature  triumphs, 
will  be  no  less  welcome  to  the  general  than  to 
the  musical  public. 

Pbofbssob  Gumo  Biaoi,  Prefect  of  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  invited  to  at- 
tend the  Tercentenary  festivities,  and  unable 
to  go,  has  presented  the  University  of  Dublin 
with  an  album  containing  photographic  fac- 
similes, specially  made  for  the  purpose,  of 
various  Irish  codices  preserved  in  that  his- 
torio  collection.  The  album,  which  is  forty 
centimetres  wide  and  fifty  long,  is  bound  in 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  binding,  known 
as  Laurentiana,  which  covers  all  the  old  books 
of  the  Medici  period,  still  chained  to  their 
desks  in  the  long  hall  known  as  that  of  Mi* 
ohael  Angelo.  An  elegant  Latin  epistle,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Biagi  to  explain  and  deplore  his 
absence  and  to  introduce  his  gift,  is  illuminat- 
ed in  mediaeval  style  on  parchment,  and  the 
initial  letter  contains  a  beautifully  finished 


portrait  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  Both  as 
to  its  inherent  character  and  its  execution  this 
gift  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Thb  Ismiriantz  Armenian  prize,  in  value 
£60,  for  the  encouragement  of  historical 
studies  in  that  nation,  has  this  year  been 
awarded  to  the  Abb6  Kud  for  a  work  on  the 
archives  of  Armenian  religious  history. 

Ck)NTiNENTAi<  papcrs  report  that  Princess 
Pauline  Metternich,  well  known  in  aristo- 
cratic circles  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  is  about  to 
publish  her  reminiscences. 

Gebman  papers  announce  the  foundation  of 
a  new  association  by  some  former  disciples  of 
Lassalie,  which  is  to  form  a  kind  of  middle 
group  between  the  democratic  and  the  freinin- 
nige  party  of  Socialists.  A  considerable  sum 
is  said  to  have  already  been  subscribed  by  the 
members  of  the  association  for  the  publication 
of  a  new  organ,  which  is  to  make  its  appear- 
ance next  autumn  at  Hamburg,  under  the 
title  of  Hamburger  LocalanMeiger,  a  title  sug- 
gestive of  a  purely  local  paper  rather  than  of 
a  political  and  Socialist  journal. 

Thb  English  papers  and  magazines  are  full 
of  the  Shelley  Centenary  at  Horsham.  The 
AthencBum,  for  example,  says  : 

"  As  we  remarked  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
the  celebration  of  the  Shelley  centenary  is 
gaining  ground.  Lord  Tennyson's  patronage 
of  the  movement  to  establish  a  free  library  and 
museum  at  Horsham  has  had  its  effect.  In 
another  column  we  have  printed  some  lines 
by  Mr.  Swinburne  on  the  centenary.  Here 
we  may  add  a  sonnet  contributed  by  Mr. 
Watts  to  the  Magaxine  <^  Art,  in  which  dexter- 
ous use  is  made  of  the'  story  of  the  Maid  of 
Bethlehem  told  in  Sir  John  Maundeville's 
Travels  :" 

In  Christ's  own  town  did  fools  of  old  condemn 
A  sii^ess  maid  to  bum  in  felon's  fire  ; 
She  looked  above  ;  she  spake  from  out  the 
pyre 

To  skies  that  made  a  star  for  Bethlehem, 

When,  lo  !  the  flames  touching  her  garment's 
hem 
Blossom'd  to  roses — ^warbled  like  a  lyre- 
Made  every  fagot-twig  a  scented  brier. 

And  crowned  her  with  a  rose-bud  diadem  ! 

Brothers  in  Shelley,  we  this  mom  are  strong  : 
Our  Heart  of  Hearts  hath  conquered— con- 
quered those 
Once   fain  to  work   the  world  and  Shelley 
wrong  : 
Their  pyre  of  hate  now  bourgeons  with  the 

rose — 
Their  every  fagot,  now  a  sweet-brier,  throws 
Love's  breath  upon  the  breeze  of  Shelley's 
songl 
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**  A  quelque  ehose  maUieur  est  hon.*'  The 
municipality  of  Bayonne,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  that  of  Bordeaux  after  a  like  disaster, 
resolved  on  September  8th,  1890,  to  publish, 
BO  far  as  possible,  all  the  Archives  which  were 
saved  from  the  conflagration  of  December 
Slst,  1889.  The  first  fruits  of  this  resolution 
have  just  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  magnifi- 
cent quarto  entitled  Livre  des  EtaJAessemetds, 
pp.  Hi.,  542  (Bayonne  :  A.  Lamaignere).  The 
preface,  giving  a  history  and  description  of 
the  Archives,  and  of  the  mbs.  of  the  Livre  des 
Etablessements,  is  due  to  MM.  H.  Poydenot 
and  Gh.  Bemadon  ;  the  transcription  of  the 
MBS.  was  done  by  MM.  E.  Duc^r^  and  P.  Itur- 
bide  ;  a  glossary  and  full  indices  are  added. 
The  earliest  document  is  a  Confirmation  of 
Franchises,  by  Bichard,  Duke  of  Aqnitaine, 
in  1170,  in  Latin  and  Gascon.  It  is  followed 
by  Bichard*s  Charier  of  Wrecks  (1190),  and  by 
several  other  Charters  and  Ordinances  of  Eng- 
lish kiugs.  After  1451  the  connection  with 
England  ceases,  the  documents  become  fewer, 
but  are  continued  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  various  earlier  Etablessements 
proper  give  an  almost  complete  picture  of  the 
administration  and  life  of  the  town  in  the 
middle  ages. 

Mb.  Edmund  Gosse  delivered  the  address  at 
the  Shelley  centenary  meeting  on  August  4th 
at  Horsham.  Mr.  George  Meredith,  Professor 
Max  Mfiller,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  Miss  Mathilde 
Blind,  and  Professor  J.  Nichol  have  added 
their  names  to  the  letter  which  is  now  being 
circulated  in  the  interests  of  the  Shelley  Cen- 
tenary Libraiy  and  Museum. 

Pbofessob  Max  Muuleb  has  accepted  the 
honorary  presidency  of  the  New  Association, 
which  has  lately  been  founded  in  the  city  of 
London  by  clerks  and  others,  for  mutual  im- 
provement, and  especially  for  the  study  of 
modem  languages.  Daily  lessons  are  already 
exchanged  between  the  members  In  French, 
German,  Swedish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese ;  and  it  is  hoped  soon  to  add  Bussian 
and  several  Oriental  languages.  Professional 
advice  is  also  given  upon  foreign  law,  customs, 
etc.  The  New  Association  has  a  learned  side, 
meetings  being  held  from  time  to  time  for  the 
reading  of  papers.  Thus,  lately,  attention 
was  called  to  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas  and  to  the 
Danish  ms.  of  a  *'  Life  of  Thomas  Beeket ;" 
while  a  communication  was  received  from  M. 
de  Charancey  on  the  languages  of  old  Mexico. 


The  manager  of  the  New  Association  is  Pro- 
fessor G.  Bossier  ;  and  the  address,  21  Minc- 
ing Lane,  E.  C. 


••• 


MISCELLANY. 

SWXDENBOBO   AND    MODXBN    ThEOBOPHT. — In 

many  respects,  Swedenborg*s  doctrines  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  teachings  of  mod- 
em  Theosophy.  Like  the  latter,  they  strenu- 
ously  inculcate  man's  personal  liberty  and  re- 
sponsibility. It  iB  by  his  own  stmggle  with 
the  evil  that  is  in  him  and  about  him  that  he 
must  work  out  his  salvation,  while  the  thoughts 
and  acts  of  his  earthly  life  produce  their  natu- 
ral effects  after  death  by  a  law  as  inexorable 
as  the  Buddhist  Karma.  Like  the  Theoso- 
phist,  moreover,  Swedenborg  makes  the  eman- 
cipation of  man  to  depend  upon  the  complete- 
ness with  which  he  overcomes  his  proprium, 
or  self.  Hence,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  Swedenborg,  notwithstanding  the 
Christian  and  Judaic  forms  in  which  his  teach- 
ing issued,  was,  at  bottom,  a  Theosophist ;  it 
is  even  asserted  that  he  owed  much  of  his  en- 
lightenment to  the  good  offices  of  certain 
Mahatmas  in  Central  Asia,  with  whom  he  held 
spiritual  communication.  An  Indian  gentle- 
man has  written  a  book  to  prove  that  Sweden- 
borg was,  in  fact,  a  Buddhist,  and  in  com- 
munication, by  occult  means,  with  Buddhist 
Yogis  and  Arhats  ;  while  a  Fellow  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'*  Swedenborg  Bifrons,**  has  collected  from 
Swedenborg' s  writings  passages  in  which  the 
teachings  of  "  Swedenborg  the  Theosophist*' 
are  placed  in  contrast  with  those  of  * '  Sweden- 
borg the  Christian.' '  Admitting  that  such  con- 
tradictions do  exist  in  various  passages,  and 
that  they  should  exist  is  hardly  a  matter  for 
wonder,  the  unbiassed  reader  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  Swedenborg's  teaching  and  convictions  are 
so  cast  in  the  mould  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
doctrines  that  to  put  any  other  interpretation 
upon  them  would  be  to  disregard  alike  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  them,  and  that  his  theories 
of  a  personal  Deity,  and  of  the  eternal  duration 
of  the  individual  soul,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Pantheistic  spirit  of  Theosophy.  Sweden- 
borg's doctrines  are  much  more  nearly  akin  to  a 
mode  of  thought  widely  prevalent  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  the  Church  of  England.  Many 
eminent  divines  apparently  regard  heaven  and 
hell  not  AS  places,  but  as  states,  for  which  each 
one  fits  himself  by  the  use  he  makes  of  this 
life,  by  the  aid  of  the  Divine  grace  which  is 
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offered  to  all  men.  Some  also  declare  tbeir 
belief  in  an  intermediate  state  between  death 
and  the  Last  Judgment — not  to  be  confonnd> 
ed  with  the  Bomish  Purgatory— wherein  de- 
parted Bonis  develop  and  perfect  the  nature 
which  was  theirs  while  in  the  body. 

Much,  too,  of  Swedenborg*s  teaching  is  in 
harmony  with  the  scientific  and  positiyist 
spirit  of  our  times.  He  teaches  that  in  the 
spiritual,  as  in  the  material,  world  no  effect 
is  produced  withont  a  cause,  and,  agaiD,  that 
eTerything  is  the  cause  of  some  further  effect ; 
while  his  theory  of  the  gradual  progress  and 
ripening  of  the  spirit  through  different  states 
of  being  is  of  an  evolutionary  character. 
Moreover,  he  strenuously  insists  upon  the  best 
"  feature"  of  Positivism  and  the  Gomtist  Be- 
ligion  of  Humanity  :  the  necessity  of  sinking 
one's  own  individuality,  and  of  living  in  and 
for  the  race  at  large. 

At  the  present  day,  few  outside  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Theosophical  Society  on  the  other,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  allow  Swedenborg's  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  prophet  of  a  new  revelation  ; 
but  this  need  not  prevent  our  recognition  of 
the  great  amount  of  spiritual  and  philosophi- 
cal truth  contained  in  his  writings.  Nay  ;  it 
is  surely  not  impossible  that,  although  the  true 
nature  of  spiritual  things  can  never,  so  far  as 
we  may  judge,  become  the  subject  of  our  posi- 
tive knowledge  in  this  world,  it  may  be  in  the 
power  of  human  thought  to  form  some  proba- 
ble conjectures  which  shall  not  be  so  very  far 
from  the  truth  ;  even  as  certain  of  the  pagan 
religions  and  philosophies  contained  dim 
images  of  many  Christian  truths  before  those 
truths  became  the  subject  of  direct  revelation. 
We  may  further  presume  that,  as  this  world 
is  the  allotted  scene  of  our  preparation  for  the 
next,  there  is  such  a  "correspondence"  be- 
tween the  two  that  the  theory  of  the  former 
which  contains  the  most,  and  the  most  ac- 
curate, analogies  t«  the  latter  stands  the  best 
chance  of  containing  a  modicum  of  actual  ob- 
jective truth.  This  Plato  saw  when  he  made 
his  Kdafioc  aioBrrrbc  a  dim  presentment  of  the 
Kdofwc  vofjrd^  ;  this  is  the  great  truth  contained 
in  the  line  of  the  Son  of  Birach,  "  Ood  hath 
made  everything  double,  one  against  the 
other.  *'  If  this  truth  were  more  often  borne 
in  mind  by  the  votaries  of  religion  and  of  sci- 
ence, it  would  not  be  so  lamentably  easy  as  it 
is  at  present  for  "  wits  and  schoolmen"  to 
**  teach  these  friends  to  fight." — NaiionaX  Be- 
vUw, 


Thb  West  Indibs  as  ▲  Place  of  Best. — I 
know  of  no  land,  save  perhaps  in  the  country 
districts  of  Japan,  where  complete  rest — not 
to  be  confounded  with  utter  dulness — is  so 
easily  obtainable  as  in  the  West  India  islands 
in  general,  and  the  smaller  of  them  in  particu- 
lar. There  is  no  necessity  for  pilgrims  along 
the  road  of  life  to  move  beyond  a  gentle  saun- 
ter in  a  country  where  Nature  does  so  much 
to  help  them  on  their  way.  For  long  hours 
of  every  day  the  world  goes  to  sleep,  and  dur- 
ing the  other  hours  it  never  frets  itself  with 
jostling  and  scrimmaging.  Every  morning 
the  sun  shines  forth  from  the  same  unbroken 
blue  sky,  and  the  breeze  wafts  sweet  scents 
from  tree  and  shrub  and  flower,  and  rustles 
the  great  palm  leaves,  and  sends  the  little 
waves  dancing  on  to  the  beach  ;  for  the  win- 
ter months  are  not  the  season  of  rain  and  hur- 
ricane, and  the  visitor  need  never  fear  to  see 
the  frowning  side  of  Nature's  face.  There  is 
plenty  of  work  being  done  in  the  quaint  mar- 
ket-places, within  the  darkness  of  the  aroaded 
stores,  out  among  the  glowing  cane-pieces,  or 
under  the  shade  of  cocoa  and  lime,  in  tho 
sugar  usines  and  high  up  on  the  mountain, 
sides.  But  it  does  not  obtrude  itself  ;  not 
even  by  the  sound  of  footsteps,  or  the  clatter 
of  wheels,  for  the  toilers  wear  no  boots  in 
these  climes,  and  the  hard,  woolly  head  car- 
ries far  more  merchandise  than  the  cart. 

Very  little  suffices  to  create  excitement  in 
the  smaUer  islands.  The  arrival  of  a  mail 
steamer  brings  the  entire  population,  white, 
colored  and  black;  down  to  the  water-side. 
The  entire  police  force  dons  uniform  and  em- 
barks— nominally  to  keep  peace  amoDg  the 
clamoring  boatmen,  in  reality  as  a  sort  of  field 
day.  The  *'  bnckra  folk,"  many  of  whom  have 
ridden  in  long  miles  from  their  estates,  put 
off  to  the  steamer,  not  neceosanly  because  they 
know  somebody  on  board,  but  to  bask  for  a 
short  hour  in  such  reflection  of  the  light  of 
the  great  outer  world  as  shines  on  the  deck  of 
a  Boyal  Mail  boat,  and  to  take  the  orthodox 
cocktail  at  the  steamer  bar. 

The  arrival  of  a  strauger  is  an  event,  and  be 
must  not  be  indignant  if  he  finds  himself 
catechized  on  all  sides,  nor  surprised  to  hear 
in  a  day  or  two  how  much  more  is  known 
about  him  and  his  affairs,  in  the  little  town 
than  he  knows  himself.  Even  for  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  some  one  for  a  short  time,  and 
to  feel  that  one  is  to  a  degree  a  sort  of  promi- 
nent public  character,  it  is  almost  worth  the 
while  of  the  man  who  has  never  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  be  regarded  bat  as  one  of  the  ondiH- 
tingniahed,  nndistingaiahable  atoms  which 
make  up  society,  to  land  at  one  of  these  little 
West  Indian  isles. 

West  Indian  hospitality  is  no  shadow  of  an 
nnsnbstantial  thing  as  are  so  many  of  the 
traditional  West  Indian  institutions  and  char- 
acteristics. Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the 
stranger  so  soon  made  to  feel  that  he  is  wel- 
come ;  nowhere  else  is  hospitality  thrust  upon 
him  more  delicately  and  less  ostentatiously. 
Ten  minutes'  conversation  on  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  is  sufficient  to  procure  for  him  an  in- 
vitation of  unspecified  duration  to  an  estate. 
The  answer  to  the  most  trivial  of  street  ques- 
tions— for  a  cigar  light,  foi  information  as  to 
the  road — is  as  often  as  not  an  invitation  to 
come  in  and  have  a  talk,  which  means  liberal 
entertainment,  and  probably  the  extortion  of 
a  promise  to  come  to  dinner  at  the  end  of  it. 
No  trouble  is  too  great,  no  time  is  too  pre- 
cious, in  the  estimation  of  the  West  Indian 
gentleman,  if  the  convenience  or  accommoda- 
tion  of  a  stranger  is  to  be  considered.  The 
ostentatious  magnificence  of  old  days  has 
passed  away  forever  from  the  West  Indies, 
simply  because  the  magnificence  of  old  profits 
has  long  since  disappeared  ;  but  the  old 
chords  of  welcome  are  as  ready  as  ever  to  be 
touched,  and  when  touched,  ring  forth  as 
cheery  a  response.  Letters  of  introduction 
are  good  enough  things  in  their  way,  but  so 
far  as  the  West  Indies  are  concerned,  they 
maybe  put  away  with  the  snperfluous  luggage. 
—  Wealminster  Review. 

OuB  Sebvants. — Our  servants  are  our  sever, 
est  critics,  our  sternest  mentors  ;  they  read 
our  letters  ;  they  examine  our  weekly  bills  ; 
they  judge  our  expehditure  ;  they  are-  posted 
up  in  all  our  affairs.  If  we  are  lavish  and  in- 
different, and  don*t  inquire,  but  lea  fe  matters 
pretty  much  in  their  hands,  they  serve  us  will- 
ingly  and  call  us  good  masters  and  mistresses. 
Laisaesfaire  is  their  highest  idea  of  employers* 
morality,  and  a  '*  masterly  inactivity"  meets 
their  full  approval.  Then,  and  then  only,  will 
they  condescend  to  smooth  tUe  crumpled  rose 
leaves  in  our  paths  and  study  all  those  com- 
forts  of  home — that  refined  elegance,  that  deli- 
cate art  of  living — which  makes  an  English 
house  the  perfection  of  luxurious  order.  It  is 
for  the  enjoymeht  of  these  unique  privileges, 
and  on  the  express  understanding  that  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  old-established  rights  of 
tips,  perquisites,  followers,  and   hangers-on 


that  Englishmen  cheerfully  forego  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  foreigner,  the  economy  of  a 
small  staff  of  servants,  and  the  superior  ad- 
vantage of  expending  one's  income  on  one's 
self  and  not  on  one's  servants.  The  French, 
who  know  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  en- 
joyment with  the  minimum  of  expense,  often 
wonder  at  our  allowing  ourselves  to  be  eaten 
out  of  house  and  home  by  an  army  of  idle, 
exttavagant  retainers.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  The  arraugement  of  English 
houses  necessitates  more  domestics,  owing  to 
the  number  of  stairs  and  the  constant  ringing 
of  the  front  and  area  door  bells.  (The  latter 
a  tax  on  time  and  labor  en)4rely  removed  by 
the  visits  of  the  white-  capped  French  cooks, 
basket  on  arm,  to  the  marche  )  Then  every- 
body in  England  considers  it  his  privilege  to 
have  some  other  person  to  wait  upon  him. 
The  cook  requires  u  kitchen-maid,  the  butler 
a  footman,  the  coachman  a  helper  or  groom, 
and  so  on  ad  infinUum.  The  delightful  sim- 
plicity of  the  French  menage'-with  its  cook, 
its  valet'dechambre,  and  its  femme-^echambre 
sufficing  for  all  reasonable  wants — continues 
to  be  ignored  in  this  country.  And  truly  it 
would  here  be  impossible  to  find  the  cleanly, 
active  bonne,  who  cooks  her  dinner  over  the 
stove  in  the  adjoining  kitchen,  and  carries  it 
in  her  hands,  smoking  hot,  to  the  guests  in 
the  dining-room.  Often  have  I  assisted  ai 
such  a  family  repast  in  Paris  ;  and  never  do  I 
wish  for  a  better,  though  on  these  occasions 
there  were  six  people  at  table,  and  the  apart- 
ment was  a  small  one.  Such  things,  however, 
are  out  of  the  question  in  England,  and  I  dare 
say  service  in  France  has  its  own  special 
drawbacks  too.  No  English  mistress,  for  ex- 
ample, would  sanction  the  independence,  the 
familiarity  (sometimes  critically  affectionate), 
or  the  calm  annexation  of  the  sou  du  franc 
perquisite  in  her  lilary  Jane.  No  I  Our  ser- 
vants belong  to  our  climate  like  our  Christmas 
fogs,  our  roast  beef,  and  our  cricket.  Perfect 
service  can  be  had  at  a  perfect  price ;  those 
who  keep  many  men  servants,  and  do  not 
count  the  cost,  fare  well  and  sumptuously. 
As  for  the  rest  of  us,  the  employers  of  one  or 
two  men-servants,  the  plagues  and  idols  of 
our  homes,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
for  us  to  be  very  kind  and  indulgent  to  them, 
and  blandly  to  hope  they  will  return  the  com- 
pliment. There  is  a  dignity,  a  solemnity,  and 
a  pretentiousness  about  flunkeys  that  English 
people  will  never  dare  to  dispense  with. — 
Lady  OreuiUe,  in  the  National  Review. 
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I,  tlieory  of  the   stnictiiTe  of  matter  alto- 
gether. 

Thk  world  of  cheraical  phenomeiiB  is  so  Id  proportion  as  chemical  research  went 

immensely  wide,  and  the  pheDomeaa  them-  deeper  into  the  stndj  of  the  wonderful 

selves  are  BO  complicated,  that  the  found-  movements  and  intcracllons  of  molecnles- 

ers  of  modem  chemtatry  were  compelled  and  atoms,  the  intimate  connection  which, 

to  limit  the  area  of  their  investigations,  exists   between    obemiBtry,    physics,    and 

nod  sharply  to  separate  their  own  domain  mechanics  became  more  and  more  appar- 

from   those    of    the    two   Bister-sciences,  eot.     The  physical  and  the  chemical  prop- 

phyucs  and  mechanics,  leaving  it  t^  the  erties  of  matter  proved  to  be  so  closely 

fature  to  find  out  the  bonds  which  might  interdependent   that  they   conld    be   ex- 

nnite  all  three  branches  into  one  faarmo-  plained  no  longer  with  the  aid  of  chemiaal 

nious  whole.     They  and  their  followers  theories    alone ;     the    very    fundamental, 

elaborated  their  own  methods  of  investi-  laws  of  chemistry  appeared  to  be  bub  so 

gation  ;  ther  discovered  their  own  chemi-  many  expressions  of  physical  facts  ;.  and 

cal  laws  and  worked  out  their  own    hy-  chemistry  stands  now  in  such  a<  position 

potheses  and  theories  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  that  no  further  advance  in  It*  theoretical 

these  methods,  laws,  and  hypotheses,  they  part  is  possible,  unlesB  it  enters  the  bor- 

created  a  science  which  not  only  interprets,  derland  which  separates  it  from- physics, 

discovers,  and  predicts  the  pbeuomeDa  it  recogniiestbe  unity  of  chemical  and  phya- 

deals  with,  but  already  haa  brought  us  ical  forces,   and,   availing  itself   of   the 

within  a  measurable  distance  of  a  general  progress  recently  made  in.  molecalaA  me- 
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chanics,  boldly  attacks  the  great  problem 
of  a  physical — that  is,  a  mechanical — in- 
terpretation of  chemical  facts.  This  is 
the  work  which  now  engrosses  the  atten- 
tion of  most  chemists. 

The  points  of  contact  between  physics 
and  chemistry  are  very  namerous,  and  the 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  several  direc- 
tions at  once.  The  discovery  by  Mende- 
I6eff  of  the  80-calldd  *'  periodical  law  of 
elements"  has  called  into  life  numerous 
researches,  some  of  which  accumulate  cor- 
rect numerical  data  to  express  the  depen- 
dence between  the  physical  properties  of 
various  bodies  and  their  chemical  consti- 
tution ;  while  others  endeavor  to  interpret 
this  very  periodicity  in  the  properties  of 
the  elements  under  the  assumption  of 
their  compound  nature.  On  the  other 
side,  the  recent  development  of  the  me- 
chanical theory  of  heat,  and  the  interest 
awakened  of  late  in  electricity,  have  given 
rise  to  numerous  researches  aiming  at  a 
representation  of  chemical  reactions  as 
mere  transformations  of  heat-energy  or 
electricity.  And,  finally,  most  skilful  in- 
vestigations are  being  made,  and  most 
suggestive  hypotheses  advanced  as  regards 
the  possible  distribution  of  atoms  within 
the  molecules,  under  the  supposition  of 
their  remaining  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  ; 
and  thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  a  higher 
conception  of  the  atoms — not  motionless 
and  mutually  equilibrated,  but  involved, 
like  the  planets  of  our  solar  system,  in 
complicated  movements  within  the  mole- 
cules. Works  of  importance  have  ap- 
peared of  late  in  each  of  these  directions. 
But  no  other  domain  has  lately  been  ex- 
plored with  such  a  feverish  activity  as  the 
vast  domain  of  solutwn^ ;  and  to  these 
researches  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 

In  former  times,  it  was  supposed  that 
if  some  table-salt,  or  sugar  (or  any  other 
solid,  liquid,  or  gas)  is  dissolved  in  water 
or  in  any  other  liquid,  the  particles  of  the 
dissolved  body  will  simply  spread,  or 
glide,  between  the  particles  of  the  solvent, 
and  simply  be  mixed  together — just  as  if 
we  had  made  a  mixture  of  two  different 
powders  or  two  gases.  But  on  a  closer 
study  a  succession  of  most  complicated 
and  unexpected  phenomena  was  revealed, 
even  in  so  simple  a  fact  as  the  solution  of 
a  pinch  of  salt  in  a  tumbler  of  water. 
The  solutions  proved  to  be  the  arena  upon 
which  phenomena  cease  to  be  purely  phys- 
ical, and  become  chemical,  and  they  were 


studied  accordingly  with  the  hope  that 
they  might  give  a  physical  cue  to  chemi- 
cal reactions.  Hundreds  of  researchits 
are  contributed  every  year  to  this  sub- 
ject ;*  and  although  there  is  yet  no  final 
result  to  record,  we  are  bound  neverthe- 
less to  examine  the  present  state  of  inves- 
tigations which  so  much  interest  and  ex- 
cite chemists,  f 

Few  scientinc  hypotheses  have  proved 
so  productive  in  the  development  of  sci- 
ence altogether  as  the  so-called  '*  kinetic 
theory  of  gases.*'  A  gas,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  is  an  aggregate  of  mole- 
cules which  move  very  rapidly  in  all  direc- 
tions and  endeavor  to  disperse  in  space — 
the  rapidity  of  their  movements  being  in- 
creased by  every  increase  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas.  In  their  endeavois  to 
escape  in  all  directions  the  molecules  of 
the  gases  continually  bombard  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  which  contain  them.  They 
break  them  if  they  are  weak  enough,  or 
else  they  exercise  upon  them  a  pressure 
which  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  all  ener- 
gies of  the  molecules  which  strike  a  unit 
of  surface   in   a  unit  of  time.     In   our 

*  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  British 
Association  for  reporting  on  the  bibliography 
of  solations  had  catalogued  no  less  than  255 
papers,  which  appeared  in  1890,  in  a  few 
periodicals  only.  The  total  was  at  that  time 
930  papers. 

f  We  know  no  general  review  of  this  ex- 
tremely complicated  qnestion  which  we  might 
recommend  to  the  general  reader.  The  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Prof.  Orme  Masson  before 
the  Aastralasian  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  in  January  1891  ;  Prof.  S.  U. 
Pickering's  Report  to  the  British  Association, 
in  1890,  on  the  hydrate  theory  of  solation, 
followed  by  a  most  interesting  aiscnssion  be- 
tween Profs.  Gladstone,  Arrhenins,  Arm- 
strong, Fitzgerald,  Van  't  Hoff,  Lodge,  Ost- 
wald,  and  Ramsay,  and  the  elaborate  report, 
by  W.  N.  Shaw,  on  electrolysis  (Briiish  Aaao- 
ciaiUm  Eeporta,  1890,  Leeds),  are  excellent 
sources  of  general  information.  Ostwald'a 
work,  SokUions  (English  translation  in  1891), 
as  well  as  his  Lehrbuch  dtr  aUgemeinen  Chemie 
(Leipzig,  1885  ;  new  edition  of  first  volume  in 
1892),  and  the  review,  ZfUschriflflar  physikdl' 
ische  Ohemie,  which  he  publishes  since  1887, 
unhappily  take  but  little  notice  of  the  chemi- 
cal aspects  of  the  question.  Mendel4eff*B 
footnotes  in  his  most  remarkable  PrindpUa  qf 
Chemistry  (London,  1891)  are  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  means  for  gaining  a  general 
and  impartial  insight  into  the  whole  qnestion. 
Though  himself  one  of  the  earliest  promoters 
of  the  hydrate  or  chemical  theory  of  solutions, 
he  fully  recognizes  Uie  importance  of  the  phy- 
sical theories,  and  sums  them  up  with  his 
usual  deamesa. 
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steam-engines  the  molecules  (or  rather 
particles)  of  steam  bombard  the  walls  of 
the  cylinder  ;  thej  pnsh  the  piston  by 
their  aggregate  energies  and,  setting  it  in 
motion,  make  it  move  the  hnge  masses  it 
has  to  move.  This  is,  of  course,  but  an 
hypothesis ;  but  since  it  so  perfectly  ex- 
plains the  pressure,  the  elasticity,  the  dif- 
fusion, and  the  internal  friction  of  gases, 
and  permits  us  to  predict  the  consequences 
of  the  invisible  bombardment ;  and  since 
its  consequences,  mathematically  deduced 
by  Maxwell,  Olausius,  Boltzmann,  and 
many  others,  fully  agree  with  the  reality 
of  facts — it  can  be  considered  no  more  as 
a  mere  guess  ;  it  is  a  theory. 

Now,  the  Dutch  chemist  Van  't  Hoff 
proved  in  1886  that  the  same  theory  holds 
good  for  weak  solutions  as  well.  If  some 
sugar,  or  some  sulphuric  acid,  or  any 
other  liquid  or  solid,  be  dissolved  in  some 
liquid,  the  bonds  which  keep  together  the 
particles  of  sugar  or  of  the  acid  are  torn 
asunder  by  the  solvent.  The  particles 
spread  among  those  of  the  solvent,  and 
they  take  up  the  same  movements  which 
they  would  perform  if  the  sugar  or  the 
acid  were  brought  into  a  gaseous  state  in 
a  free  space.  They  bombard  the  walls  of 
the  vessel,  and  exercise  upon  them  a  cer- 
tain pressure  which  will  be  increased  if 
the  bombardment  is  rendered  more  vio- 
lent by  either  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  solution,  or  increasing  the  number  of 
bombarding  particles  by  a  limited  increase 
of  its  strength.  Though  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  |  the 
dissolved  solid  or  liquia  may  be  in  a 
gaseous  state  within  the  solvent,  the  very 
fact  of  scattering  its  particles  over  a  broad 
space  is  sufficient  to  free  them  from  their 
mutual  bonds  ;  they  behave  exactly  as  if 
the  sugar  or  the  acid  were  brought  into  a 
gaseous  state  by  evaporation  and  filled  the 
space  occupied  by  the  solution.  They 
obey  all  the  physico-chemical  laws  (the 
laws  of  Boyle,  Marriotte,  Gay  Lussac, 
and  Avogadro)  which  hold  good  for 
gases. 

The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  was  thus 
extended  to  liquids,  and  the  first  step  was 
soon  followed  by  another,  even  more  im- 

?ortant  step,  when  Van  der  Waals — also  a 
)utch  chemist — still  more  effectively 
bridged  over  the  g^p  between  the  gaseous 
and  liquid  condition  of  matter.  He  stud- 
ied that  state  of  a  gas  when,  under  an  in- 
creasing  pressure  and  a  decreasing  tem- 


perature, it  becomes  a  liquid  ;  and  he 
found  a  mathematical  expression  (an  equa- 
tion) which  very  approximately  represents 
the  mutual  dependence  between  the  vol- 
ume occupied  by  the  gas  under  a  given 
pressure,  its  temperature,  the  volume  oc- 
cupied by  its  particles,  and  their  mutual 
pressure.  He  thus  expressed  in  a  more 
comjprehensive  way  how,  in  proportion  as 
the  lengths  of  the  paths  of  its  particles  de- 
crease, a  g^s  becomes  a  liquid.* 

The  long-since  suspected  continuity  be- 
tween  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states  of 
matter  was  thus  demonstrated  once  more, 
and  rendered  easy  to  investigate  ;  and  the 
importance  of  these  conclusions  was  still 
more  enhanced  by  Clausius  when  he  dem- 
onstrated that  a  slight  alteration  of  Van 
der  Waals'  equation  makes  it  also  repre- 
sent the  absorption  or  dissipation  of  heat- 
enei^  which  always  takes  place  when  a 
body  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
state,  or  vice  versd. 

And,  finally,  another  step  in  the  same 
direction  was  made  by  the  French  physi- 
cist, Raoult.  We  all  know  that  if  some 
table-salt,  or  saltpetre,  or  some  other  salt, 
be  added  to  water,  the  water  may  be 
cooled  below  zero  without  freezing.  Its 
freezing  temperature  is  lowered.  Now 
Raoult  studied  the  lowering  of  this  tem- 
perature caused  in  water  and  other  liquids 
by  the  addition  of  various  amounts  of  va- 
rious salts,  and  ho  camo  to  a  most  re- 
markable result.  It  appeared  that,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  dissolved  salt  may 
be,  the  freezing  temperature  of  a  solution 
will  always  be  lowered  by  the  same  amount 
(nearly  six-tenths  of  a  degree)  if  we  add 
one  molecule  of  the  dissolved  body  to  each 
hundred  molecules  of  the  solvent,  f  Thus, 
again,  a  purely  physical  fact,  such  as 
freezing,  proves  to  oe  dependent  upon  a 
purely  chemical  fact  —  the  molecular 
weights  of  the  solvent  and  the  dissolved 

*  See  the  interesting  disoassions  which  took 
place  upon  this  subject  in  the  Physical  Soci- 
ety,  in  October  and  November  last. 

f  Thus,  if  table- salt  be  used,  the  weight  of 
its  molecule  (compared  to  a  molecule  of 
hydrogen)  is  68^  ;  while  the  weight  of  a  mole- 
cule of  water  (also  compared  with  hydrogen) 
is  18.  8o  that,  if  we  add  68^  ounces  of  table- 
salt  to  each  1,800  ounces  of  water,  we  shall 
lower  its  freezing  temperature  by  0.62°  of  the 
centigrade  scale.  The  same  result  will  be  ob- 
tained  if  we  take  74|  ounces  of  potassium 
chloride,  or  101  ounces  of  saltpetre,  to  the 
same  amount  of  water. 
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body  ;  and  this  physical  law  is  so  general 
that  it  has  become  a  very  accurate  means 
for  determining  such  chemical  data  as 
molecular  weights.  Chemistry  and  phys- 
ics appear  again  so  closely  interwoven  that 
there  is  really  no  means  of  separatincc 
them. 

it  is  not  possible  to  describe  in  a  few 
words  the  impetus  given  by  the  discovery 
of  these  connections  to  physico-chemical 
research  altogether.  A  school,  headed  by 
Ostwald,  of  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  what  has  been  termed  (not  quite  prop- 
erly) the  physical  theory  of  solutions,  has 
grown  up  ;  and  this  school,  while  bring- 
ing out  a  mass  of  important  researches  and 
widening  the  field  of  chemical  investiga- 
tions, has  naturally  come  to  consider  itself 
as  being  on  the  right  track  for  elaborating 
a  complete  theory  of  the  subject.  Un- 
happily, this  is  not  the  case,  because  the 
chemical  reactions  which  undoubtedly 
take  place  in  solutions  are  not  taken  into 
account  in  the  just-mentioned  physical 
laws.  In  reality,  so  long  as  but  small 
amounts  of  solids,  or  liquids,  or  gases  are 
dissolved  in  a  liquid,  and  so  long  as  only 
such  bodies  are  brought  into  contact  as 
have  no  strong  chemical  affinity  to  each 
other,  the  above  theories  are  quite  cor- 
rect. But  as  soon  as  the  solution  is  ren- 
dered stronger,  or  the  solvent  and  the  dis- 
solved body  are  endowed  with  a  mutual 
chemical  affinity,  chemical  reactions  set 
in.  Part  of  the  molecules  of  the  db- 
solved  body  dissociate,  and  the  atoms  of 
which  they  were  composed,  on  being  set 
free,  combine  with  the  atoms  of  the  sol- 
vent. Chemical  forces,  much  more  ener- 
getic than  the  physical  forces,  enter  into 
play,  and  most  complicated  chemical  re- 
actions— the  intensity  of  which  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture— begin.  To  deny  them  is  simply 
impossible,  although  this  has  been  done 
in  the  excitement  of  polemics.  The 
chemical  reactions  which  take  place  within 
the  solutions,  and  especially  the  forma- 
tion of  definite  though  unstable  com- 
pounds of  salts,  acids,  and  bases  with 
water,  have  been  rendered  evident  by  so 
many  careful  investigations  of  experienced 
chemists,*  that  the  secondary  importance 
given  to  them  by  most  adherents  of  the 
physical  theory  would  be  simply  incom- 

»  We  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Arm- 
strong,  Etard,  lackering,  Mendel^efl  and  so        *  Svenaka  VeUnshapa  AcademUni  HandHngar, 
on.  1863. 


prehensible  were  it  not  for  the  hope  which 
they  cherish  of  ultimately  explaining  all 
chemical  processes  by  the  above-mentioned 
molecular  movements.  At  any  rate,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  effects  of  the 
chemical  reactions,  the  followers  of  the 
physical  theory  were  compelled  to  seek 
support  in  an  additional  agency— elec- 
tricity. Starting  from  the  familiar  fact 
of  solutions  being  decomposed  by  an  elec- 
trical current,  they  admitted  that  in  every 
solution  part  of  its  molecules  dissociate, 
breaking  up  into  their  component  parts, 
which  are  charged  with  either  positive  or 
negative  electricity  (the  name  of  **  ions" 
is  usually  given  to  those  component  parts). 
By  means  of  this  admission,  they  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  discrepancies  between 
observation  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  above-mentioned  laws,  especially 
in  the  case  of  water  solutions  of  salts, 
acids,  and  bases,  and  the  stronger  solu- 
tions altogether.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  many  important  relations  between 
electrical  conductivity  and  chemical  action 
have  been  brought  out  in  this  way  by 
Arrhenius*  and  his  followers,  and  many 
discrepancies  between  the  laws  of  Van  *t 
Hoff  and  Raoult  and  the  observed  facts 
have  been  explained.  But  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that,  once  a  partial  dissociation  of 
molecules  is  admitted,  the  whole  takes  a 
chemical  aspect,  and  reference  to  such  an 
unknown  cause  as  electricity  does  not  sim- 
plify the  matter.  All  kinds  of  chemical 
reactions  take  place  in  solutions.  Some 
molecules  of  the  dissolved  body  simply 
exchange  their  atoms  in  succession,  while 
maintaining  the  same  grouping  of  atoms, 
and  consequently  the  same  chemical  com- 
position. In  other  molecules  the  group- 
ing only  of  the  same  atoms  is  changed, 
and  we  have  reactions  of  replacement,  or 
isomerism.  But,  at  the  same  time,  new 
and  more  or  less  stable  combinations  be- 
tween the  atoms  of  both  solvent  and  dis- 
solved body  take  place  in  various  propor- 
tions ;  double  decompositions  most  prob- 
ably occur  as  well ;  while  the  physical 
phenomena  of  sliding  of  undecomposed 
particles  continue  at  the  same  time — the 
physical  movements  of  the  particles  being 
impressed  by,  and  acting  upon,  the  chemi- 
cal movements  of  the  atoms  within  the 
molecules. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  neither  theory 
has  as  yet  sacceeded  in  following  this 
nialtitude  of  movements  and  of  catching 
the  moment  when  the  movements  of  parti- 
cles are  transformed  into  atomic  move- 
ments and  redistribntion  ;  and  though  we 
may  name  several  equally  important  works 
which  have  been  published  on  this  subject 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  we  can 
mention  none  which  have  thrown  new 
light  on  the  subject.*  Let  us  only  add 
that  the  subject  itself  has  been  immensely 
widened  of  late  by  the  wonderful  re- 
searches of  Heycock  and  Neville  on  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  solidifica- 
tion of  metals,  by  the  addition  of  other 
metals,  and  of  Roberts-Austen  upon  alloys 
— that  is.  metals  dissolved  in  metals — 
which  behave  very  much  like  all  aqueous 
solutions.  However,  a  new  departure  in 
this  branch  has  been  made,  quite  recently, 
by  Messrs.  Harold  Picton  and  S.  £.  Lin- 
der.  They  studied  the  structure  of  solu* 
tions  of  sulphide  salts  which  offer  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  a  whole  scries  of  grada- 
tions between  real  solutions  (that  is,  liquids 
which  seem  to  consist  of  liquid  paiticles 
only)  and  such  as  contain  extremely  small 
panicles  of  solid  matter  in  suspension. 
By  submitting  the  series  to  various  tests, 
it  was  ascertained  that  all  these  solutions, 
even  those  reputed  as  homogeneous,  con- 
tain infinitely  small  solid  particles,  the 
presence  of  which  is  revealed,  on  TyndalPs 
method,  by  a  beam  of  light  In  some  of 
them  the  particles — all  of  the  same  size 
and  performing  rapid  oscillatory  move- 
ments— are  even  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope, when  magnified  a  thousand  times  ; 
while  in  antimonium  sulphide  the  very 
formation  of  coarser  agglomerations  out 
of  invisible  particles  can  be  followed  un- 
der the  microscope.  In  short,  the  authors 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
sharp  limit  between  a  state  under  which 
the  mutual  attractions  between  the  parti- 
cles of  the  solvent  and  the  suspended  par- 
ticles of  the  dissolved  body  are  very  feeble, 
and  a  state  when,  these  aggregations  be- 
coming of  a  smaller  size,  the  forces  which 
keep  them  in  the  solution  become  of  a  de- 

*  Besides  the  leading  ohemical  periodicals, 
an  excellent  analysis,  by  W.  Nemst.  of  all  the 
chief  work  done  during  the  year  1891,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  theory  of  solutions,  will  be 
found  in  a  chemical  year-book  which  was 
started  this  year  by  Bichard  Meyer,  the  Jahr- 
buck  der  ChenUe.    Frankfurt,  1892. 


cidedly    chemical    nature.     A    new   and 
promising  method  is  thus  given. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  data  relative  to  the  subject 
of  solutions  and  the  various  theories  al- 
ready germinating,  we  may  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  off  when  a  complete  theory 
of  these  phenomena  will  be  possible. 
Let  us  only  remark  that  all  the  work  hith- 
erto done  confirms  more  and  more  the  idea 
which  becomes  more  and  more  popular 
among  chemists,  and  which  Mendel6eff 
has  so  well  expressed  in  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Institution  in  May, 
1889  ;  *  namely,  that  the  molecules  of 
all  bodies,  simple  or  compound,  t>orrow 
their  individualities  from  the  characters  of 
the  movements  which  the  atoms  perform 
within  the  molecules.  Each  molecule 
may  be  considered  as  a  system,  like  the 
systems  of  Saturn  or  Jupiter  with  their 
satellites — each  separate  type  of  such  sys- 
tems giving  a  separate  type  of  molecules, 
and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  mole- 
cules being  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  system  and  its  movements.  It 
may  already  be  foreseen  that  further 
progress  in  the  great  investigation  into 
the  mechanical  basis  of  chemical  energy 
will  be  made  in  this  direction. 

II. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  the- 
ory of  evolution  which  was  especially  laid 
stress  upon  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  the 
impossibility  of  producing  at  that  time  a 
series  of  **'  intermediate  links"  to  connect 
the  now  existing  animals  and  plants  with 
their  presumed  ancestors  from  former 
geological  epochs.  To  meet  the  objec- 
tion, Darwin  had  to  devote  a  special  chap- 
ter in  his  great  work  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  geological  record,  and  to  insist  both 
upon  its  fragmentary  character  and  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  what  it  contains. 
The  recent  progress  of  both  geology  and 
palseontology  renders  such  explanations 
almost  superfluous.  Geology,  aided  by 
the  deep-sea  explorations,  has  come  to  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  mechanism 
of  sediments,  and  it  knows  what  it  may 
expect  to  find  in  the  rocky  archives  of 
the  earth,  and  what  it  may  not ;  and,  on 

*  "  Aq  Attempt  to  apply  to  Chemistry  one 
of  the  Priuoiples  of  Newton's  Natural  Philoso- 
phy,** in  the  PrindpUs  cf  Chemistry,  vol.  ii. 
Appendix  I. 
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the  other  Bide,  the  discovery  of  the  miss- 
ing links  between  past  and  present  has 
been  going  on  of  late  with  such  a  rapidity 
as  has  outstripped  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Our  museums  already  contain 
whole  series  of  fossil  organisms  which  al- 
most step  by  step  illustrate  the  slow  evo- 
lution of  large  divisions  of  both  animals 
and  plants  ;  our  present  mammals  already 
have  been  connected  by  intermediary 
forms  with  many  of  their  Tertiary  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  palsBontoIogist  can  already 
trace  the  pedigree  of  birds,  and  even 
mammals,  as  far  back  as  the  lizards  of  the 
Secondary  period — not  merely  deducing 
it  from  embryological  data,  but  by  show- 
ing the  real  beings  which  once  breathed 
and  moved  about  upon  earth. 

At  the  same  time  one  point  of  great 
moment  for  the  theory  of  evolution,  and 
only  alluded  to  by  Darwin,  has  been 
brought  into  prominence.  The  part  played 
by  migrations  in  the  appearance  of  new 
species  has  been  rendered  quite  obvious. 
Thus  we  know  perfectly  well  that  the  an- 
cestors of  our  horse  migrated  over  both 
Americas,  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and  prob- 
ably back  to  Asia,  and  that  each  step  in 
those  migrations  was  marked  by  the  ap- 
parition of  some  new  characters  which  are 
now  distinctive  of  the  horse.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  mastodons  and  their 
descendants,  the  elephants  ;  to  the  com- 
mon ancestors  of  the  camel  and  the  llama, 
and  to  the  XTngulata  altogether.  It  may 
be  taken  now  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
evolution  of  new  species  chiefly  took  place 
when  the  old  ones  were  compelled  to 
migrate  to  new  abodes,  and  to  stay  there 
for  a  time  in  new  conditions  of  climate 
and  general  surroundings.  The  inter- 
mediate forms  have  not  been  exterminated 
on  the  spot ;  and  if  we  want  to  obtain  the 
intermediate  links  between  two  allied 
species,  the  relics  of  which  are  found  in 
two  geological  formations  of  a  given 
country,  we  must  ransack  for  fossils  all 
the  five  continents  upon  which  the  inter- 
mediate links  have  been  scattered.  This 
is  why  the  discovery  of  intermediate  types 
has  gone  on  so  rapidly  since  North  Ameri- 
ca, South  Africa,  South  America,  New 
Zealand,  and  partly  Asia  began  to  be  thor- 
oughly explored  by  experienced  palseon- 
tologists. 

Many  of  the  *'  missing  links''  were  dis- 
covered, as  is  known,  in  Darwin's  'life- 
time.     Thus,   the  first  really   bird-like, 


feathered  lizard,  the  ArchaopteriXf  was 
unearthed  as  early  as  1862  ;  and  eight 
years  later.  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh  already 
described,  from  the  Upper  Oretaceoua 
beds  of  North  America,  two  more  lizard- 
birds,  one  of  which  {ffesperomit)  must 
have  resembled  our  present  fish-eating 
divers,  while  the  other  {Ichthyornit), 
provided  with  powerful  wings,  had — 
apart  from  its  teethed  jaws — all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bird  of  our  own  time.^ 
And,  finally,  the  discovery  of  a  large  os- 
trich-like bird  (DasomU  Zondinen9i$)  in 
the  Lower  Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
and  of  another,  also  big  and  flightless  bird 
(Qa8tomu)f  in  the  Eocene  of  Meudon, 
Rheims  and  Croydon,  established  a  further 
connection  between  the  bird-like  lizards 
of  the  Triassic  times  and  real  specialized 
birds. 

These  last  discoveries  brought  the  series 
very  near  to  our  own  times,  and  they  were 
the  more  valuable  as  the  just  mentioned 
G<utorms  proved  to  combine  some  of  the 
characters  of  both  flying  birds  and  of 
those  which,  like  the  ostrich,  the  casso- 
wary, and  the  emu,  do  not  fly  ;  while  the 
Pliocene  deposits  of  North  India  and  the 
numberless  remains  of  the  so-called  moai 
of  New  Zealand  yielded  specimens  of  still 
nearer  ancestors  of  our  flightless  birds. 
The  New  Zealand  deposits  of  bones  be- 
came known  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
when  Owen,  on  receiving  (in  1839)  a 
broken  but  characteristic  moa-bone,  de- 
termined the  general  characters  of  the 
great  ostrich -like  DinornU^  which  inhab- 
ited the  island  quite  recently,  but  is  found 
no  more  in  a  living  state.  But  it  is  espe- 
cially of  late  that  the  enormous  accumu- 
lations of  moa-remains  have  been  explored 
in  detail.  Cartloads  of  those  bones  have 
already  been  shipped  to  Europe,  and  new 
accumulations  continue  to  be  found — al- 
ways with  the  same  astonishing  numbers 
of  individuals  entombed  on  the  same  spot, 
and  in  the  same  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation. Such  a  deposit — one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  kind — has  been  lately 
discovered  by  Professor  H.  O.  Forbes, 
near  Oamaru,  in  the  South  Island  of  New 

*  B.  Lydekker*8  (XUahgw  qf  FmsU  Birds  (^ 
the  £rUish  Museum^  London,  1892.  For  the 
general  reader  we  cannot  but  highly  recom- 
mend a  charming  book  of  the  same  author, 
Fhaats  cf  Aninxal  Idfe,  Past  and  Present,  Lon- 
don, 1892,  which  is  a  real  model  of  scientific 
and  popular  literatore. 
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Zealand.  In  a  small  hollow  which  did 
not  exceed  twelve  yards  in  width,  no  less 
than  800  to  900  individoals  were  embed* 
dcd  in  solid  peat,  under  a  superficial  layer 
of  a  few  inches  of  soil.  Many  skeletons 
lay  quite  undisturbed,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which 
consisted  of  triturated  grass  and  small 
rounded  and  smoothed  quarts  pebbles, 
were  found  lying  in  their  natural  position, 
under  the  sternum.  The  bones  of  a  giant 
buzzard,  a  big  extinct  goose*  the  Cape 
Barron  goose,  the  kiwi,  and  so  on,  were 
mixed  together  with  bones  and  full  skele- 
tons of  several  species  of  Dinomis^  big 
and  small.*  And  again,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  the  New  Zealand  scientists  are 
at  a  loss  to  explain  the  accumulation  of 
so  many  various  birds  on  such  a  narrow 
space.  However,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Professor  Forbes's  discoveries  is 
that  be  has  finally  succeeded  in  finding 
among  this  mass  of  bones  one  bone,  at 
least,  which  bears  unmistakable  traces  of 
having  been  connected  with  a  humerus,  the 
head  of  which  must  have  been  as  substan- 
tial as  in  cassowaries.  He  thus  considers 
it  proved  that  the  Dinornithidae,  like  the 
kiwis,  descended  from  birds  which  could 
fly.f  The  last  missing  link  is  thus  dis- 
covered, and  the  chief  points  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  birds  are  thus  already  settleds 
while  many  a  (i^ap  which  still  remains  will 
certainly  be  filled  up  when  the  rich  mate- 
rials recently  excavated  in  both  America, 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  anato- 
mists. 

The  same  may  also  be  said  in  regard  to 
mammals,  if  the  recent  discoveries  in 
North  and  South  America  are  taken  into 
account.  The  earliest  traces  of  mammals 
have  been  found,  as  is  known,  in  the 
Triassic  deposits  of  Germany,  Basutoland, 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  North  Carolina ; 
and  it  is  also  known,  through  the  previous 
remarkable  works  of  Professors  0.  C. 
Marsh  and  H.  F.  Osbom,  that  the  Jurassic 
deposits  of  Wyoming  have  yielded  a  rich 
fauna,  among  which  we  find  the  remote 
ancestors  of  various  orders  of  the  present 
mammalia. I      But    the    most    important 

*  Letter  to  Nature,  March  3,  1892,  vol.  xlv. 
p.  416. 

\  Ibid.  1892,  vol.  xlv.  p.  257. 

^  O.  G.  Biarsh,  in  American  Journal  cf  Hd- 
ence,  1888  to  1891  ;  H.  F.  Osbom,  **  The  8tmn. 
tore  and  Glassificaticn  ot  Mesozoio  Mam- 
malia,' *  in  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 


finds  which  throw  a  new  light  both  on 
the  earlier  and  the  subsequent  forms,  have 
been  made  in  that  immense  area  of  lacus- 
trine beds  which  have  been  deposited  in 
the  region  of  the  great  salt  lakes  of  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  from  the  end 
of  the  Cretaceous  period  down  to  the 
middle  parts  of  the  Tertiary  epoch. 
There,  and  especially  in  the  Eocene 
"  Puerco"  and  **  Wasatch"  beds,  as  well 
as  in  the  Eocene  '*  Uinta"  formation,  a 
rich  fauna  of  mammals  nas  been  un- 
earthed.* All  of  those  Eocene  mammals 
had  something  in  common  in  their  leadicg 
features,  and  yet  they  offered  a  sufficient 
diversity  for  being  considered  as  the  prob- 
able ancestors  of  nearly  all  orders  of  pla- 
centar  mammals.  To  mention  their  feet 
only,  they  were  adapted,  in  all  of  them, 
for  walking  upon  the  sole,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  five  toes  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  rec- 
ognize in  the  structure  of  the  feet  of  the 
different  genuses  such  divergences  as  neces- 
sarily ought  to  evolve,  under  certain  con- 
ditions— on  the  one  side,  the  plantigrade 
foot  of  the  bears,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
the  digitigrade  foot  of  the  Ungulata 
(horses,  camels,  elephants,  and  so  on), 
who  walk  upon  the  points  of  their  toes  ; 
and,  again,  among  these  latter  it  is  possi- 
ble to  find  indications  for  an  evolution 
which  must  have  ended  in  the  appearance 
of  two  divisions — the  odd-toed  and  the 
even-toed  ungulates.  Most  laborious  an- 
atomical researches  were  required  for  prop- 
erly interpreting  these  rich  materials. 
But  the  result  of  the  work  is  that  we  al- 
ready know  with  a  great  approach  to  cer- 
titude the  genealogical-trees  of  most  ungu- 
lates ;  we  can  go  back  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  ruminants,  the  cameloides,  the  chev- 
rotains,  the  horses,  and  even  to  the  com- 
mon ancestors  of  the  whole  group  of  un- 
gulates ;  while  the  genealogy  of  other 
large  groups  of  mammalia  has  also  been 
worked  out  to  some  extent. 

The  just-mentioned  discoveries  in  North 
America  were  soon  supplemented  by  still 

Science  of  Philaddphia,  vol.  ix. ;  B.  Lydekker, 
Catalogue  of  the  Fbsail  Mammalia  m  the  British 
Museum,  liondon,  1891. 

♦  Cope*s  Synopsis  of  the  Verttbrale  Fauna  of 
the  Puerco  Series,  and  W.  Scott  and  H.  F.  Os- 
bom, **  The  Mammalia  of  the  Uinta  Forma- 
tion.**  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo^ 
sophioal  Society,  new  series,  vol.  xvi.  Parts  II. 
and  III  Philadelphia,  1889.  Also  B.  Lydek- 
ker*8  paper  in  Nature,  vol.  xliii.  p.  177  ;  and 
Phases  (^  Animal  L\fe, 
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more  remarkable  finds  in  South  America, 
which  finds  follow  each  other  with  such  a 
rapidity  that  anatomists  will  have  to  make 
strenuous  efforts  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  palseontological  work«  The  for- 
mation which  D'Orbigny  described  as 
**  formation  guaranienne"  proved  to  con- 
sist of  marine  Cretaceous  beds,  covered 
by  immense  land  deposits,  which,  like  the 
Laramie  beds  of  North  America,  are  of 
an  intermediate  age  between  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary.  These  last  beds  offer  an 
immense  interest,  owing  to  their  mamma- 
lian fossils  (of  much  more  specified  types 
than  those  of  the  Laramie),  which  are 
mixed  together  with  relics  of  gigantic 
Dinosaurians,  some  of  the  latter  attaining 
lengths  of  more  than  180  feet  As  to  the 
more  recent  deposits  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Patagonia — partly  Eocene 
and  partly  Pliocene — they  are  so  rich  in 
mammals  that  more  than  two  hundred 
species,  some  of  them  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary types,  have  already  been  described 
by  Dr.  F.  Ameghino,*  Burmeister,  and 
Moreno  ;  and  every  number  of  the  Revista 
Argentina  brings  some  new  descriptions 
of  new  fossils  both  from  the  Argentine  and 
Patagonia,  which  is  now  explored  by  Carl 
Ameghino.  There  are  among  them  un- 
gulates which,  to  use  Mr.  Lydekker's 
words,  are  *'  totally  unlike  any  found  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together, "  f 
and  which  combine  the  characters  of  both 
the  odd-toed  and  the  even-toed  ungulates. 
Of  them,  the  Macrauchenia  seems  to  bo  a 
direct  descendant  of  a  type  which  must 
have  been  a  common  ancestor  to  both 
divisions.  Another  huge  mammal,  one 
of  the  ToxodmteSf  which  must  have 
equalled  in  size  the  hippopotamus,  also 
occupied  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  two  groups  ;  while  in  the  earlier  Ter- 
tiaries  there  are  types  which,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  preliminary  descriptions, 
must  have  stood  near  the  source  from 
which  both  ungulates  and  rodents  have 
taken  their  origin. 

Very   many   interesting  Edentata   and 


*  His  chief  works  are :  Los  mamiferoa  f6a\U8 
de  la  America  del  8ud,  Buenos  Ayres,  1880  ; 
ConirUnicion  cU  conocimiento  de  los  mam^feros 
fdailes  de  la  Repubfica  Argentina^  2  parts,  form- 
iDg  vol.  Ti.  of  Adas  de  la  Academia  de  Citnciaa 
de  C^ddba,  Baenos  Ayres,  1889  ;  and  several 
papers  in  Rerieta  Argentina  de  Eialoria  Natural, 
Buenos  Ajres,  1891. 

f  Nature,  vol.  xlv.  p.  608. 


rodents  have  been  met  with  in  the  same 
beds,  but  it  is  the  marsupial  group  which 
surpasses  all  others  in  interest.  One  car- 
nivorous animal  of  this  group  {Prothyla- 
cinue)  is  almost  identical  with  the  now 
existing  pouched  wolf  {Thyladne)  of 
Tasmania  ;  while  another  fossil  genus 
(Protoproviverra)  is  quite  akin  to  the 
most  characteristic  carnivorous  marsupial, 
the  Tasmanian  Devil.  Although  F. 
Ameghino's  descriptions  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, the  best  authorities  on  this  subject 
m  this  country  and  Germany  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  recognize  a  purely  Australian  type 
in  these  South  American  forms,  which, 
on  the  other  side,  can  safely  be  connected 
with  the  group  of  primitive  carnivore 
{fft/cenodon,  Pterodon^  etc.)  which  ap- 
peared at  a  later  epoch  in  Europe.  More- 
over, the  same  beds  contain  fossil  remains 
of  primates  {ffomunculuSf  AnthropopSy 
JJomocentms,  Eudiastatue)  which  seem 
to  represent  ancestors  of  all  the  subsequent 
apes,  but  stand  also  in  connection  «rith 
the  lemurs,  and  also  with  the  ungulates,  or, 
rather,  with  their  Toxodon  ancestors. 
They  seem  to  represent  the  most  ancient 
primates  known,  and  indicate  that  the 
first  representatives  of  the  whole  group 
must  be  sought  for  as  far  back  as  the  end 
of  the  Secondary  period.  Finally,  we 
must  mention  the  discovery  of  remains  of 
man  which  are  considered  by  F.  Ameghino 
as  belonging  to  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene 
ages.* 

The  '*  missing  links"  are  coming,  as 
we  see,  in  such  abundance  that  it  will  take 
several  years  before  anatomists,  in  whose 
hands  this  rich  material  will  now  be  put, 
have  disentangled  the  numerous  and  strik- 
ing affinities  between  so  many  different 
types  which  we  have  briefly  enumerated. 
But  geologists  will  also  have  a  word  to  say 
about  these  discoveries,  which  raise  again 
the  very  great  question  as  to  the  long 
since  noticed  affinities  between  the  faunas 
of  all  southern  continents,  and  the  pre- 
sumed previous  connection  between  those 
continents.  Apart  from  all  other  consid- 
erations, the  resemblance  between  the  fos- 
sil marsupials  of  South  America  and  the 

*  The  Beviata  Argentina  contains  in  its  issue 
for  December  last  a  full  description  of  the 
primates  discovered  by  Carl  Ameghino  in 
South  Patagonia.  The  connections  which 
these  fossils  indicate  between  man,  primates, 
ungulates,  and  rodents,  are  of  the  highest  in- 
terest. 
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maraapials  now  ]i?ing  in  Australia  is  so 
great  that  it  is  not  possible  to  admit  that 
forms  so  near  to  each  other  (and  both  so 
abnormal)  might  have  developed  indepen- 
dently upon  two  remote  continents.  It 
seems  almost  unavoidable  to  admit  that 
some  direct  land  connection  has  existed 
between  South  America  and  Australia^ 
although  all  we  know  about  the  persistence 
of  the  chief  outlines  of  the  continents 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  admission. 
Dr.  Ihering,  who  has  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  the  study  of  the  fauna  of  South 
America,  boldly  concludes  from  his  own 
special  researches  that  during  the  Second- 
ary period  a  great  continent  extended 
from  Chili  and  Patagonia,  through  New 
Zealand,  to  Australia,  while  the  connec- 
tion between  South  America  and  North 
America  was  broken  during  both  the  Cre- 
taceous period  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Tertiary  epoch.  The  striking  differences 
between  the  faunas  of  both  Americas,  and 
the  identity  of  many  representatives  of 
the  faunas  of  South  America  and  South 
Africa,  make  him  also  conclude  that  the 
two  latter  continents  were  connected  as 
late  as  the  Oligocene  period.*  R.  Lydek- 
ker,  whdse  opinion  has  such  a  weight  in 
the  matter,  also  concludes  from  th6  many 
known  affinities  between  the  fossil  faunas 
and  floras  of  the  four  great  southern  pro- 
longations of  the  continental  mass  of  the 
globe  that  they  must  have  stood  in  a  more 
or  less  intimate  connection,  and  have  been 
partially  isolated  from  the  more  northern 
lands,  f  As  to  F.  Ameghino,  he  also  rec- 
ognizes that,  at  least  during  the  Oligocene 
times,  South  America  was  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Old  World  ;  but  he 
points  out  the  similarity  of  the  mammalian 
and  Dinosaurian  faunas  of  both  Americas, 
and  concludes  that  the  two  continents 
must  have  been  connected  together,  as 
well  as  North  America  with  Europe,  at  an 
earlier  epoch. 

It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  now 
the  solution  of  this  complicated  question. 
It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  point 
out  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  submerged 
Antarctic  continent  is  not  improbable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  physical  geogra- 
pher.  The  permanence  of  the  continents, 
which  is  a  fact,  and  seems  to  be  opposed 

*  Revista  Argentina  de  Cienda  Naiuralt  No.  4 
("  Sobre  la  distribncion  geogrdfioa  deles  Creo- 
aontes,"  and  letter  to  F.  Ameghino). 

t  Nature,  1892,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  12. 


to  the  hypothesis,  must  be  understood  in 
a  limited  sense.  In  the  equatorial  and 
the  two  temperate  zones  we  undoubtedly 
have  huge  continental  masses,  the  great 
plateaux  of  Asia,  both  Americas,  and 
Africa,  which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  have  not  been  submerged  since  the 
primary  epoch  ;  and  around  these  back- 
bones of  the  continents  we  have  huge 
masses  of  land  which  have  not  been  under 
the  sea  since  the  end  of  the  Secondary 
period.  But  their  outskirts  have  wit- 
nessed several  retreats  and  invasions  of 
the  ocean,  or  of  its  Secondary  period  seas. 
Moreover,  the  permanence  of  the  conti- 
nents does  not  seem  to  extend  to  the  cir- 
cumpolar  zones.  When  we  consider  the 
outlines  of  the  two  great  plateaux  of  East 
Asia  and  North  America,  we  see  that 
these  two  great  continents  of  the  Second- 
ary epoch  were  narrowing  at  that  time 
toward  the  north,  and  that  their  extremi- 
ties were  pointing  toward  some  spot  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  the  Behring  Strait, 
in  the  same  way  as  South  America,  South 
Africa,  and  South  Australia  are  now  point- 
ing toward  the  South  Pole.  The  great 
plateau  of  Northeast  Asia,  which  has  re- 
mained a  continent  ever  since  the  Devonian 
age,  has  so  much  the  shape  of  a  South 
America  pointing  northeast  that  the  re- 
semblance is  simply  striking.*  On  the 
other  side,  we  know  that  the  Miocene 
flora  discovered  in  Greenland,  Spitzbergen, 
and  New  Siberia  indicates  the  existence  of 
a  great  Miocene  continent  where  we  now 
have  but  the  ice-clad  arctic  archipelagoes. 
So  that  we  must  conclude  that,  while  the 
central  (temperate  and  equatorial)  parts 
of  the  globe  really  offer  a  certain  perma- 
nence in  the  disposition  and  general  out- 
lines of  their  continents,  the  Arctic  region 
stands  in  a  different  position.  It  was  un- 
der the  ocean  during  a  large  part  of  the 
Secondary  period,  it  emerged  from  the 
ocean  and  was  occupied  by  a  large  conti- 
nental mass  during  the  Tertiary  period  ; 
and  now  it  is  again  under  water.  Such 
being  the  conditions  of  the  Arctic  region, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  same  oscillations 
took  place  in  the  Antarctic  region  as  well. 

*  Petermann's  and  Habenioht'smap  of  Asia, 
in  Stieler's  Hand-Alias  (No.  58),  shows  this 
shape  of  the  plateau  better  than  any  other 
map.  For  more  details  see  my  map  in  the 
'*  Orography  of  East  Siberia,"  in  the  Memoira 
cf  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  1875,  vol. 
V.  (Bnssian). 
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Id  Bucb  case,  the  two  oircanipolar  regiona 
would  have  been  periodically  invaded  by 
the  ocean  (either  alternately  or  during 
geological  epochs  doselj  following  each 
other),  and  they  would  have  periodically 
emerged  from  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  con- 
tinents more  or  less  indented  by  gulfs  and 
channels.  In  short,  a  certain  stability  in 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  the 
equatorial  and  temperate  zones,  and  un- 
stability*in  the  circumpolar  regions  (with, 
m<»t  probably,  an  unstable  Mediterranean 
belt),  would  perhaps  better  express  the 
observed  facts  than  a  simple  affirmation 
of  stability  of  continents.  If  these  con- 
siderations prove  to  be  correct — and  I 
venture  to  express  them  only  as  a  sugges- 
tion for  ulterior  discussion — then  the 
hypothesis  of  a  former  more  or  less  close 
land*connection  between  the  southern  ex- 
tremities of  our  present  continents  would 
not  appear  unlikely,  and  the  striking 
similarity  between  the  faunas  of  Patagonia 
and  Australia  would  be  easily  accounted 
for. 

III. 

Few  branches  of  science  have  developed 
with  the  tsame  rapidity  as  bacteriology 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  idea  that 
infectious  diseases  are  due  to  some  micro- 
organisms invading  ^the  body  of  the  |in- 
fected  animal  is  certainly  old.  It  was 
ventilated  many  hundreds  of  years  ago  ; 
and  it  was  revived  early  in  our  century. 
But  scientific  bacteriology  is  of  quite  re- 
cent creation.  It  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  fifties — that  is,  from  Pasteur's  re- 
searches into  the  fermentation  of  beer  and 
wine  and  Yirchow's  investigations  into 
cellular  pathology.  Progress  has  been 
very  rapid  since.  We  have  now  numer- 
ous works,  large  and  small,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  description  and  study  of  the 
life-history  of  the  microscopic  organisms 
which  occasion  disease  ;  and  every  year 
brings  the  discovery  of  some  new  micro- 
organism to  which  some  disease,  or  group 
of  diseases,  may  be  attributed.  Cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  gastric  affections  altogether, 
malaria,  and  influenza ;  tuberculosis, 
leprosy  and  cancer ;  diphtheria,  measles, 
and  scarlet  fever ;  rheumatism,  anthrax, 
small-pox,  rabies  and  tetanus  ;  nay,  even 
the  poison  of  the  cobra  snake,*  have  been 

*  M.  Calmette,  in  Archives  de  m^decine  navak 
el  coloniaU,  Mars  1892  ;  referred  to  in  Revue 
Soientiflque,  23  Avril,  1892.? 


traced  to  separate  microscopical  beings. 
The  photograph  of  each  separate  baciUna 
or  micrococcus  may  be  found  in  the  text- 
books ;  its  manners  of  life,  and  very  often 
its  modes  of  reproduction,  have  been 
carefully  studied,  both  in  the  animal  body 
and  in  artificial  cultures  ;  so  also  its  mor- 
bid effects  when  introduced  into  the  bodies 
of  various  animals.  True  that  the  general 
reader  is  often  amazed  on  learning  that 
such  and  such  a  microbe  which  was  intro- 
duced a  few  months  ago,  as  the  real  cause 
of  influenza  or  of  some  other  disease,  is 
recognized  now  as  a  common  inhabitant 
of  the  human  body,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  said  disease  ;  while  a  few 
months  later  the  real  enemy  will  again  be 
discovered,  but  will  have  no  more  success 
than  its  predecessor.  But  such  ephemeral 
discoveries  are  simplv  indicative  of  an  un- 
happily general  tenaency  among  modern 
scientists — that  6f  hastening  to  announce 
discoveries,  and  to  attach  one's  name  to 
something  new,  before  the  supposed  dis- 
covery has  been  submitted  to  the  test  of 
searching  experiment.  The  same  ten- 
dency prevails  in  all  sciences — the  only 
difference  being,  that  the  general  reader 
is  seldom  gratified  by  the  daily  press  with 
the  discovery  of  a  new  chemical  **  law," 
or  of  a  new  '^  type"  of  fossil  mammals, 
while  each  discovery  which  deals  with 
disease,  ephemeral  or  not,  enjoys  a  wide 
publicity  so  soon  as  it  has  found  its  way 
into  a  scientific  periodical.  The  very  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  would-be  discoveries 
of  new  bacilli  are  reduced  to  their  real 
value  only  proves,  on  the  contrary,  the 
safety  of  the  methods  used  by  bacteriology 
for  distinguishing  between  the  seeming 
and  the  real  causes  of  diseases. 

We  may  thus  safely  recognize  that  sci- 
ence already  knows  a  great  number  of 
micro-organisms  which  are  capable,  under 
certain  circumstances,  of  producing  certain 
specific  diseases  ;  and  we  may  note  that 
even  those  researches  which,  at  the  first 
sight,  seem  to  overthrow  establii^hed  facts, 
only  result  in  a  deeper  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases and  their  modifications.  Thus,  the 
recent  investigations  of  MM.  Lesage  and 
Macaigne,  who  have  finally  succeeded  in 
differentiating  the  typhoidic  bacillus  from 
the  Bacterium  cdi — a  microbe  which  is 
constantly  met  with  in  our  intestines,  and 
only  under  certain  conditions  acquires  an 
especial  virulence — are  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  how  further  research  deepens  our 
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knowledge  of  microbes ;  and  Dr.  Gonning- 
bam'A  discovery  of  ten  different  varieties 
of  the  choleraic  bacillas*  certainly  will 
have  the  same  effect :  it  will  simply  widen 
oiir  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  as- 
sDtned  by  cholera. 

Things  stand,  however,  quite  differently 
with  the  means  of  combating  infectious 
micro-organisms.  Most  of  the  specifics 
which  once  awakened  so  many  hopes  have 
proved  in  the  long  run  to  be  as  ineffective 
against  bacilli  as  the  specifics  periodically 
proposed  by  allopaths  and  homoeopaths 
are  powerless  against  the  diseases  them- 
selves. And  the  more  the  study  of  bac- 
teria is  advancing,  the  more  it  is  recoff- 
nized  that  a  healthy  bodv  which  is  capable 
of  itself  putting  a  check  on  the  develop- 
ment of  morbid  micro*organisms  is  the 
best  means  of  combating  them  ;  that  sani- 
tary measures  which  prevent  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  morbid  germs  are  the  surest 
means  against  the  possibilities  and  the 
risks  of  infection.  But  what  permits  a 
healthy  body  to  resist  its  invasion  by  mor- 
bid organisms  I  What  gives  several  ani- 
mals immunity  against  certain  special  dis- 
eases ?  Why  do  rats  resist  anthrax,  and 
dogs  and  monkeys  resist  the  tuberculosis 
of  fowls,  while  the  same  microbes  are 
fatal  to  rabbits  and  guinea-piffs  f  And 
how  can  immunity  against  certam  diseases 
be  acquired,  either  by  vaccination  or  by 
previouslv  having  suffered  the  same  dis- 
ease ?  We  know  the  microbes  ;  but  what 
is  it  that  renders  them  highly  offensive  in 
some  cases,  and  quite  inoffensive  in  some 
others  ? 

Several  theories  have  been  constructed 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  immunity  ; 
and  although  none  of  them  has  succeeded 
in  dispelling  all  doubts,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  each  of  them  accounts  for  at 
least  large  groups  of  phenomena.  In  fact, 
of  the  two  leading  theories,  one  being 
purely  biological,  while  the  other  pays  its 
chief  attention  to  the  chemical  aspects  of 
the  subject,  they  rather  complement  than 
contradict  each  other.  The  broadest  and 
most  inffeniouB  of  all  explanations  of  im- 
munity IS  the  theory,  elaborated  in  1883 
by  Elie  Metchnikoff,  which  represents  an 
extension  of  the  leading  principles  of 
struggle  for  life  to  the  microscopic  con- 


0  Sdeatyic  Memoirs  by  the  Medical  Officers  cf 
the  Army  qf  Ittdia,  Part  VI. ;  analyzed  in  An- 
nates de  Micrographie,  1892. 


stituents  of  the  animal  body.*  Besides 
the  cells  which  constitute  the  animal  tis- 
sues, there  are  in  the  body  of  man  ana  all 
vertebrates  a  number  of  free  cells — the 
white  corpuscles  of  blood  and  lymph  and 
the  wandering  cells  of  the  tissues — which 
exhibit  all  the  characters  of  real  amcebee. 
Four  different  varieties  of  these  amoeboid 
cells,  usually  known  under  the  ^neral 
name  of  leucocytes,  have  been  described — 
the  distinetions  between  them  being  chiefly 
based  upon  the  shape  and  the  numbers  of 
their  nuclei ;  but  the  commonest  form  is 
that  of  a  speck  of  protoplasm  containing 
several  nuclei  which  are  connected  to- 
gether by  filaments  of  nuclear  substance, 
as  well  as  a  little  radiated  sphere  which 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  tho  bipar- 
tition  of  cells,  f 

The  leucocytes  of  both  the  higher  and 
the  lowest  animals  have  all  the  distinctive 
features  of  simple  amoebss.  They  pro- 
trude pseudopodia,  and  move  about  like 
amoebffi  (only  the  smaller  ones,  usually 
described  as  lymphocytes,  possessing  this 
capacity  to  a  smaller  extent),  and,  like 
amoebsd,  they  are  endowed  to  a  high  de- 
cree with  the  capacity  of  ingesting  all 
kinds  0^  small  granules  which  they  find 
in  their  way,  such  as  grains  of  coloring 
matter  suspended  in  water,  and  various 
smaller  micro-organisms.  It  is  very  easy 
to  observe  how  leucocytes  of  the  frog, 
£he  pigeon,  the  guinea-pig,  and  so  on  in- 
gest bacilli  by  surrounding  them  with  their 
protoplasm  ;  and  an  immense  literature, 
with  illustrations  by  photographs  and  cor- 
rect drawings,  has  already  been  published 
in  order  to  show  how  various  bacteria  and 
micrococcsB  are  ingested  by  leucocytes. 
In  some  cases,  the  thus  ingested  bacilli 
are  digested  ^ihvX  is,  transformed  into  a 
soluble  matter  which  is  assimilated  by  the 
protoplasm  of  the  leucocyte,  exactly   in 

*  See  his  paper  ''Immunity/'  in  British 
Medical  Journal,  Janoaiy  31,  1891.  Also  his 
last  most  attractive  ana  profusely  illustrated 
work,  Leponssurla  Pathologic  comparH  de  t In- 
flammation, Paris,  1892,  which  can  be  safely 
reoommended  to  the  general  reader,  notwith- 
standing its  rather  technical  title.  Its  sub- 
ject is  the  stmcgle  for  life  carried  on  within 
organisms  by  the  amoeboid  cells  against  the 
microbes. 

f  See  *'  Becent  Science"  in  Mneteenih  Cen- 
tury,  May,  1892,  p.  758.  The  best  morphologi- 
cal description  of  lenoocytes  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
Ehrlich's  FUrhenanalytisdic  Untersuchungen  zur 
Eistologie  und  Klinik  des  BhUes,  Beriin,  1891, 
qnoted  by  Metchnikoff. 
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the  same  way  as  an  atncebae  digests  a  di- 
atom. In  other  cases,  the  bacteria  are  for 
some  time  kept  alive  within  the  leucocytes, 
and  if  the  leucocytes  have  been  put  into 
conditions  which  are  unfavorable  for 
themselves  but  favorable  for  bacteria,  the 
latter  develop,  and  are  set  free.  It  has 
also  been  seen  pretty  often  that  some 
bacilli  propagate,  by  means  of  spores, 
within  the  leucocytes,  or  that  the  spores 
which  have  been  kept  for  some  time, 
seemingly  without  life,  begin  to  develop 
and  give  origin  to  a  new  generation  of 
bacilli.* 

These  are  facts,  perfectly  well  proved, 
and  confirmed  by  numberless  observations 
made  upon  both  the  leucocytes  of  higher 
vertebrates  and  the  amoeboid  cells  of 
lower  organisms.  In  fact,  the  whole  fir^t 
part  of  Metchnikoff's  Lefons  sur  Vlnflam- 
maUon  is  given  to  the  description  of  like 
observations  upon  the  ingestion  and  diges- 
tion of  bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms, 
and  these  observations  ure  so  conclusive 
that  we  already  see  growing  a  new  science 
— comparative  pathology — which  will  have 
to  study  the  diseases  and  the  means  of 
defence  against  disease  in  all  classes  of 
animals.  More  than  that.  Not  only 
those  leucocytes  which  happen  to  be  near 
to  a  microbe  introduced  within  the  body, 
do  swallow  it.  It  is  now  certain  that  as 
soon  as  microbes,  or  even  some  foreign 
substance  like  a  splinter  or  coloring  mat- 
ter, is  introduced  into  the  body,  the  wan* 
dering  white  corpuscles  of  the  body  im- 
mediately move  toward  the  foreign  matter 
or  organism,  as  if  they  were  endowed  with 
a  certain  irritability  or  sensibility,  which 
directs  their  movements.  This  fact  is  so 
usual  that  Metchnikoff  is  even  brought  to 
advocate  the  idea  that  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  every  inflammation  is  such  a  gath- 
ering of  leucocytes  around  the  infected 
spot,  in  order  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the 
cause  of  infection.  The  deience  of  the 
living  body  by  means  of  its  phagocytes 
would  thus  be  a  fundamental  coaracter  of 
all  organisms,  high  and  low,  acquired  and 
perfected  during  their  evolution  under  the 
necessities  of  struggle  for  life. 

However,  not  all  bacteria  are  ingested 
by  leucocytes.  Thus,  the  leucocytes  of 
mice  (which  so  easily  succumb  to  anthrax) 

♦  P.  Netschajeff,  "  Ueber  die  Bedeutimg  der 
Lenoooyten  bei  Infection  der  Organismen,"  in 
Archiv  flr  paihologische  AnaiomU,  1891,  Bd. 
oxxv.  p.  415. 


do  not  swallow  the  anthrax  bacilli ;  and 
those  of  pigeons  and  rabbits  (who  succumb 
to  chicken-cholera)  do  not  swallow  the 
bacilli  of  that  special  disease.  This  fact 
has,  however,  nothing  very  astonishing  in 
it,  as  it  has  its  analogy  in  the  life  of  the 
lowest  organisms.  Thus  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  plasmodium  of  the  slime- 
fungi,  or  Mycetozoa  (it  occurs  as  a  gelatin- 
ous mass  on  the  surface  of  trees),  which 
consists  of  numberless  nucleated  amoebulie, 
and  creeps  by  itself  over  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  most  distinctly  displays  a  certain 
option  in  choosing  the  direction  of  its 
movements.  If  cauterized  at  some  spot 
of  the  part  which  moves  foremost,  it 
changes  the  direction  of  its  motion,  and 
leaves  the  cauterized  spot  behind.  A  de- 
boction  of  dead  leaves  attracts  it,  while  a 
solution  of  sugar  or  salt  repels  it.  *  The 
same  is  known  of  isolated  amoebaB.  So 
also  the  leucocytes  immediately  attack  and 
ingest  some  microbes,  living  or  dead,  but 
avoid  some  others,  and  various  kinds  of 
leucocytes  behave  in  various  ways.  The 
mono-nuclear  leucocytes  of  man  seem  loath 
to  attack  the  bacilli  of  erysipelas,  while 
the  many-nuclear  ones  display  no  such 
reluctance.  Altogether,  some  substances 
exercise  upon  leucocytes  a  decidedly  at- 
tractive power,  while  other  substances  re- 
pulse them. 

As  to  what  happens  with  .  microbes 
which  have  been  ingested  by  leucocytes, 
the  result  may  be  very  different  in  various 
conditions.  The  red  corpuscles  of  blood, 
when  ingested  by  leucocytes,  are  digested  ; 
globules  of  pus  and  fragments  of  muscular 
tissue  also  are  digested  by  means  of  a 
special  ferment  (discovered  in  1890  by 
Rosbach).  And  the  same  happens  with 
microbes  if  the  leucocytes  of  the  organism 
are  healthy  and  the  animal  is  refractory  to 
a  given  disease,  either  from  natural  causes 
or  in  consequence  of  vaccination.  The 
bacilli  of  anthrax  are  undoubtedly  de- 
stroyed by  the  leucocytes  of  the  dog,  as 
well  as  by  those  of  such  rabbits  as  have 
been  vaccinated  against  anthrax.  If  the 
leucocytes  are  healthy,  they  prevent  the 
germination  of  the  spores  which  they  have 
ingested  ;  but  they  maintain  this  power  so 
long  only  as  they  are  healthy  ;  because,  if 
the  animal  has  been  submitted  to  cold  (or  to 
heat  in  the  case  of  a  frog),  or  if  it  has 

*  Metchnikoff's  Lemons  sur  Vlf^mmaiUm, 
p.dSd  seq. 
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been  narcotized,*  it  loses  its  immunity. 
Moreover  the  very  affluence  of  phagocytes* 
to  an  infected  place  may  be  accelerated 
throngh  nervous  action,  or  slackened  by 
various  narcotics. 

Such  being  the  facts,  it  was  quite  nat- 
ural to  explain  them,  as  MetchnikofI  did, 
by  maintaining  that  the  phagocytes  are 
the  natural  means  of  defence  of  organisms 
against  infectious  disease.  The  very 
necessities  of  struggle  for  life  have  evolved 
this  capacity  of  the  organisms  of  protect- 
ing themselves  by  sending  armies  of  phag- 
ocytes to  the  spots  attacked  by  noxious 
micro-organisms.  The  struggle  may  evi- 
dently end  in  either  the  defeat  of  the  phag- 
ocytes, in  which  case  disease  follows,  or 
the  defeat  of  the  microbes,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  recovery  ;  or,  the  result  may  be 
an  intermediate  state  of  no  decisive  victory 
on  each  side,  as  is  the  case  in  various 
chronic  diseases. f 

As  to  the  force  which  attracts  the  leu- 
cocytes toward  the  microbes,  it  is  already 
indicated  by  the  extensive  researches  of 
the  other  school,  which  has  devoted  its 
chief  attention  to  the  chemical  aspects  of 
infection.  It  may  be,  as  it  is  maintained 
by  Massart,  Bordet,  and  Gabrichevsky, 
that  the  leucocytes  are  attracted  by  the 
chemical  poisons  secreted  by  the  micro- 
organisms ;  or  the  protein  of  the  bacterial 
cells  themselves  may  bring  them  on  the 
spot,  as  is  maintained  by  Buchner,  who 


^ 


*  E.  Klein  and  C.  F.  Coxwell  in  CentralblaU 

r  JBaderiohgie   und   ParasiUnkimde,    1892, 

.  xi.  p.  464. 

f  Besides  the  powers  of  ingesting  and  de- 
stroying noxioos  gn^annles,  the  lenoooytes  also 
oontribnte  to  the  defence  of  the  body  by  form- 
ing  capsoles  around  the  granules,  as  well  as 
by  carrying  them  oat  of  the  organism  through 
the  skin.  T^ranspiration  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  the  latter  case.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Durham's 
observations  on  the  "  Wandering  Cells  of 
Eohinoderms  and  the  Excretory  Processes  in 
Marine  Polyzoa'*  (Quarteriy  Journal  cf  Micro- 
8oc^cal  Science,  December,  1891),  and  Bran- 
ner*B  researches  on  transpiration  (Berliner 
KUniache  Wochenachrift,  January  23,  1892)  are 
especially  worthy  of  note  under  this  heading. 


also  has  conclusive  experiments  in  favor 
of  his  theory.  Only  further  research  will 
be  able  to  decide  which  of  these  views  is 
correct,  and  to  what  extent.  But  under 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  with  certainty — 
the  more  so  as  Behring,  Kitasato,  Buch- 
ner, Emmerich,  Vaillard,  Tizzani,  Cat- 
tani,  Ch.  Richet,  and  many  others,  have 
weighty  arguments  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
that  the  immunity  of  animals  depends 
upon  some  ferment-like  albuminous  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  serum  of  their 
blood.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
of  late  by  Koch,  Buchner,  E.  H.  Hankin* 
and  many  others  to  come  to  some  more 
definite  knowledge  of  these  *'  defensive 
proteins,*'  which  are  known  in  science  un- 
der the  names  of  *'  alexines,*'  '*  sozins," 
*'  phylaxins,"  and  so  on.  But  it  will 
probably  take  some  time  before  our  no- 
tions about  these  substances  take  a  definite 
form.  One  thing  seems,  however,  to  be- 
come more  and  more  certain — namely, 
that  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  immune 
or  vaccinated  animals,  although  in  many 
cases  it  does  not  destroy  the  microbes 
themselves,  is  nevertheless  possessed  of  a 
vaccinating  power.  This  fact  is  settled 
beyond  doubt ;  it  is  continually  confirmed 
by  fresh  experiments  ;  and  it  is  recognized 
by  the  followers  of  the  biological  theory 
as  well.  As  to  its  explanation,  it  may  be 
sought  for  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Metchnikoff — namely,  that  the  serum, 
though  not  destroying  the  microbes  them- 
selves, destroys  the  poisonous  substances 
which  they  are  developing  in  the  organ- 
ism. In  such  case,  organisms  would  be 
endowed  with  two  means  of  defence  in- 
stead of  one  ;  the  two  theories  would  natu- 
rally complete  each  other  ;  and,  may  be, 
in  some  not  very  distant  future  they  would 
enable  man  to  combat  with  success  some 
of  the  worst  microscopic  enemies  of  the 
human  race. — Nineteenth  Century. 

*  See  the  reports  of  the  last  Hygienic  Con- 
gress held  in  London,  in  September,  1891. 
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It  is  said  that  the  imagination  of  man 
cannot  portriiy  what  the  eye  has  not  seen, 
or  what  has  not  entered  into  the  channel 
of  the  senses  throagh  conversation,  the 
reading  of  books,  the  contemplation  of 
pictures ;  and  the  assertion  seems  to  be 
incontestible.  If  a  man  had  never  seen  a 
tree,  or  if  the  description  or  the  pictorial 
representation  of  a  tree  had  never  been 
conveyed  to  him,  he  could  not  place  a 
tree  before  his  imagination,  or  his  imagi- 
nation place  a  tree  before  him.  It  seems 
to  follow  that  familiarity  with  one  kind 
of  tree  would  not  help  his  fancy  to  create 
another  of  a  distinctly  different  appear- 
ance. In  a  country  of  oaks  where  no 
willow  and  no  poplar  had  ever  been  seen, 
neither  of  these  could  be  known  to  imag- 
ination. 

The  artist,  the  poet,  is  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  most  creative  fancy  is 
incapable  of  creating  anything  ;  and  that 
whatever  his  gifts  of  imagination  may  be 
they  can  supply  him  with  nothing  more 
original  than  the  discovery  of  harmonies, 
discords,  resemblances,  between  the  things 
that  every  eye  may  see  and  every  ear  can 
hear.  It  is  not  supposed  that  Architec- 
ture would  have  conceived  its  Gothic  style, 
the  most  splendidly  imaginative  of  all,  if 
there  had  been  no  woods  and  no  tall 
avenues  roofed  with  interlacing  boughs. 
The  poet  may  make  a  thousand  inspiring 
applications  of  the  beauty  of  the  rose  or 
the  glories  of  the  dawn  ;  but  when  Shake- 
speare imagined  his  island  in  writing 
•*  The  Tempest,"  even  he  could  put 
nothing  into  its  fields,  its  air,  its  sky,  that 
was  not  drawn  from  actually  created 
things.  Looking  at  that  piece  of  work, 
we  may  be  sure  that  its  great  author  bent 
the  whole  force  of  his  fancy  upon  a  task 
of  creation  ;  but  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
Prosperous  domain  that  answers  to  the  first 
rose  ever  seen — no  invention,  we  need 
not  say  of  natural  splendors  like  the  dawn- 
ing light,  but  none  that  matches  with  the 
fen-fire  or  the  rushes  in  the  fen. 

But  it  is  not  in  Art  or  in  Poesy  that 
the  limitations  of  imagination  are  most 
sharply  illustrated  or  most  sorely  felt,  but 
in  Religion.  At  every  movement  of  re- 
ligious thought  we  are  conscious  of  in- 


domitable hard-set  boundaries,  which  yet 
we  are  forever  leaping  at.  The  difficdty 
of  imagining  Heaven  is  a  familiar  example 
of  what  I  mean.  This  has  been  a  distress 
to  thousands  and  thousands  for  countless 
generations ;  and  the  distress  has  been 
greatest  where  the  faculty  to  overcome  it 
has  been  greatest  too.  The  stronger  the 
effort,  indeed,  the  more  complete  is  the 
sense  of  failure.  Tou  have  still  to  fall 
back  on  winged  angels,  dove-creatures ; 
on  white  robes,  golden  thrones,  gates  of 
pearl  ;  strains  or  music  which,  though 
you  need  not  suppose  them  drawn  from 
fiddles  according  to  the  frankly-acknowl- 
edged fancy  of  the  old  painters,  are  in 
fact  such  compositions  as  Bach,  Bee- 
thoven, or  some  other  mundane  master  has 
put  into  your  head.  There  is  nothing 
more  inspiring  to  the  mind  of  man  than 
religious  enthusiasm  ;  its  fervors  are  more 
kindling  to  the  imagination  than  any 
other  ;  and  many  clear  intellects  are  ready 
to  believe  that  the  yearnings  of  religions 
enthusiasm  to  behold  in  vision  the  world 
beyond  are  sometimes  rewarded.  But  if 
so,  nothing  has  been  brought  back  to 
earth  that  was  not  found  there  before. 
Neither  the  religious  enthusiast  nor  the 
fancy  of  our  MiTtons  and  Dantes  (poets 
and  religious  at  the  same  time)  has  ever 
got  many  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
limitations  of  imagination  have  been  too 
strong  for  them  ;  and  John  Martin  painted 
his  pictures  to  illustrate  the  same  disability. 
But  what  if  we  have  to  make  distinctions 
between  the  waking  imagination  and  the 
dream  imagination  ?  This,  in  fact,  we 
have  to  do  ;  and  the  first  difference  to  be 
marked  between  them  is  that  the  one  is 
far  more  limited  than  the  other.  Every 
effort  of  the  waking  fancy  to  place  before 
the  mind's  eye  a  tree  different  from  all 
known  kinds  of  tree  is  embarrassed  by  a 
sense  of  travesty  ;  we  are  burlesquing  the 
real,  and  not  inventing  a  variation.  And 
so  of  everything  else.  When^  in  writing 
a  play  or  a  romance,  we  picture  a  face  to 
ourselves,  we  are  aware  at  once  that  it  is 
a  memory,  and  not  an  ori^nal  product  of 
imagination.  But  as  to  the  faces  we  see 
in  dreams,  we  are  often  quite  confident 
that  they  are  not  memory  pictures.     Most 
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of  the  faces  seen  in  dreams  are  memories, 
DO  doubt ;  bat  the  remarkable  thing  is 
that  others  are  not  We  feel  that  we 
never  beheld  them  before  with  the  same 
degree  of  certainty  that  we  feel,  when 
glancing  at  some  striking  face  in  a  crowd, 
Uiat  we  never  saw  it  till  that  moment. 
Moreover,  the  dream-face  is  no  mere  ont- 
lioe  of  shadowy  and  meaningless  feature. 
It  is  (often)  not  less  strongly  marked  by 
individuality  of.  character  than  by  dis- 
tinction of  lineament.  Indeed,  no  mem- 
ory-picture presented  to  the  mind  when 
we  are  awake  is  nearly  as  sharp  and  vivid 
in  either  particular  (that  is  to  say,  in  phys- 
ical feature  or  suggestion  of  character)  as 
these  hitherto  unseen  faces  that  rise  before 
us  in  dreams.  And  the  same  thing  must 
be  said  of  all  that  we  see,  or  seem  to  see, 
in  dreams.  The  pictures  surrendered  by 
the  waking  memory  are  never  as  distinct 
as  those  that  are  presented  to  the  mind  in 
sleep. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  as  to  the 
originality  of  these  sleep-bom  visions,  the 
explanation  is  that  the  faculty  which 
would  tell  us  that  they  art  memories  is 
dormant.  The  dream-face  passes  for  one 
that  never  came  into  the  mind  through 
the  waking  sense  because  the  faculty  that 
would  detect  it  as  a  memory  is  itself 
asleep.  That  seems  likely,  but  then, 
when  this  same  faculty  wakes  with  us  in 
the  morning,  and  we  think  of  the  dream- 
faces,  it  is  a  common  experience  to  feel 
quite  sure  that  they  are  no  portraits  of 
memory.  Indeed  it  often  happens  that 
the  one  thing  we  dwell  upon  on  waking  is 
that  we  never  saw  in  life  the  features  that 
haunted  our  sleep-darkened  minds.  And 
what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  we  know 
that  we  never  discovered  in  any  human 
beinff  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  charac- 
ter that  spoke  from  the  face  invented  by 
some  faculty  within  ourselves.  No  such 
invention  is  possible  when  we  are  awake, 
and  sane  ;  yet  in  sleep  it  is  common.  Is 
it  said  that  these  are  really  memories, 
though  they  cannot  be  recalled  by  the 
waking  will  f  That  explanation  will  hardly 
hold,  because  it  implies  that  memory  can 
be  charged  with  lasting  impressions  of 
things  seen,  which  yet  passed  through  the 
visual  sense  unnoted  and  unknown  of  it. 
Though  not  inconceivable,  that  is  incredi- 
ble. There  is  the  fact  that  after  these 
faces  come  into  view  in  sleep,  the  waking 
mind  (with  all  its  faculties  intent  upon 


them,  and  memory  most  of  all)  refuses  to 
acknowledge    that  they    ever    did    pass 
through  the  senses.     And  judgment  goes 
on  to  declare  that  characteristics  so  strik- 
ing could    not  have  passed    unobserved 
through  the  gates  of  perception  to  fix  them- 
selves in  whatever  nook  of  memory  visual 
perceptions  are  recorded  :  for  such  per- 
ceptions are  only  recorded    in   memory 
when  they  do  arrest  attention  at  the  mo- 
ment they  meet  the  sight.     Yet  to  what 
conclusions  do    these    observations    lead 
us  f      If  dream-visions  are  creations  of 
the  mind,  then  it  appears  that  the  limits 
of  imagination   which   philosophy  marks 
out,  and  which  no  effort  of  the  waking 
mind  can  surmount,  are  overlcapt  in  sleep. 
We  have  spoken  of  dream-faces  by  way 
of  example  ;  not,  of  course,  because  they 
are  the  only  ones,  but  because  they  are 
among  the  most  frequent  and  complete  of 
what  may  be  called  the  original  creations 
of  dreams.     And  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
remark  that  visions  of  this  kind  some- 
times present  themselves    to   us  in   the 
dark,  when  we  are  awake,  perfectly  sane, 
unaware  of  any  sort  of  physical  disturb- 
ance, and  without  any  effort  of  imagina- 
tion.    Maury  calls  these  visions  **  halluci- 
nations hypnogogiques. "      According  to 
him,  they   appear  between  sleeping  and 
waking — when     we    are    **  dropping    to 
sleep."      They  are    dream- stuff,    so    to 
speak,  and  the  precursors  of  the  dreams 
that  fill   our  minds  when   quite   asleep. 
G^lton,  too,  has  written  of  these  *'*'  visions 
of  sane  persons,"  phantoms  which  have 
all  the  appearance  of  external  objects  and 
which  are  certainly  not  produced  by  any 
exertion  of  either  memory  or  fancy.     In 
this  way  a  lady  (he  says)  used  to  see 
showers  of  red  roses,  which  turned  into  a 
flight  of    golden   speckles    or  spangles ; 
and  not  only  were  the  roses  presented  to 
her  vision  as  distinctly  as  real  flowers  in 
broad  daylight  might  be,  but  she  could 
smell  their  perfume.      There  is  nothing 
like  that  in  my  experience,  except  that  at 
infrequent  times  of  fatigue   I  share  the 
sensations  of  those  who  are  said  to  have 
discovered  a  rose-scent  flowing  from  and 
about  them.      An  evanescent  but   very 
distinct    violet-scent    flushes    from    my 
hands,  or  so  I  fancy.     But  M.  Maury  and 
Mr.  Galton  relate  stories  of  faces  seen  in 
the  dark  in  like  manner  ;  faces  seemingly 
standing  off  upon  the  air,  and  coming  and 
going  as  if  with  a  will  and  purpose  of 
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their  own.  These  I  know  something 
about.  Not  that  it  is  a  very  ancomoion 
experience,  perhaps  ;  at  any  rate,  I  have 
been  familiar  with  such  apparitions  for 
years,  and  it  may  not  be  a  waste  of  paper 
to  repeat  a  description  of  them  written 
some  time  ago. 

These  faces  are  never  seen  (in  my  case, 
as  in  M.  Maury's)  except  when  the  eye- 
lids are  closed,  and  they  have  an  apparent 
distance  of  five  or  six  feet.  Thoagn  they 
seem  living  enough,  they  look  through 
the  darkness  as  if  traced  in  chalks  on  a 
black  ground.  Color  sometimes  they 
have,  but  the  color  is  very  faint.  In- 
deed, their  general  aspect  is  as  if  their 
substance  were  of  pale  smoke  ;  and  their 
outlines  waver,  fade,  and  revive,  so  that, 
except  for  the  half  of  a  moment,  the 
whole  face  is  never  completely  or  clearly 
visible  at  one  time.  Always  of  a  strik- 
ingly distinctive  character,  these  visionary 
faces  are  like  none  that  can  be  remem- 
bered as  seen  in  life  or  in  pictures.  M. 
Maury's  experience  seems  to  have  differed 
from  mine  in  this  particular.  In  his  case, 
these  phantoms  nearly  always  represented 
persons  known  to  him.  In  mine  it  has 
never  been  so  on  a  single  occasion  ;  and 
the  difference  is  a  noticeable  one.  As  I 
look  at  these  faces,  asking  myself  who  was 
ever  like  that  or  that,  I  find  no  answer 
except  in  a  fancied  resemblance  to  some 
historical  or  mythological  personage. 
They  strike  the  view  as  entirely  strange 
and  surprisingly  *^  original."  Possibly, 
Blake's  visions  were  some  such  faces  as 
these,  presented  to  his  eyes  in  broad  day- 
light ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  because 
his  wonderful,  dreadful  drawing,  *'  The 
Ghost  of  a  Flea,"  is  precisely  such  a 
transcript  as  I  could  have  made  by  the 
score  had  I  possessed  his  pictorial  skill. 
Under  my  own  eyelids  I  have  seen  many 
a  face  of  the  same  awful  family  ;  some 
even  more  dreadful  still,  being  all  astir 
with  animation.  But  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  not  of  the  too-terrible  kind. 
After  the  fact  that  nothing  foreknown  or 
familiar  ever  appears  among  them,  the 
next  most  remarKable  thing  about  these 
visions  is  that  they  often  look  like  the 
fleeting  embodiment  of  some  passion  or 
mood  of  the  mind  ;  usually  not  the  better- 
most.  Some  faces  expressive  of  a  great 
nobility  and  serenity  appear,  but  I  have 
never  seen  among  them  the  mask  of  pity, 
or  love,  or  any  soft  emotion.     Grief  the 


most  despairing,  scorn,  cnnning,  pride, 
hate,  inquiry,  envious  or  triumphant 
mockery — no  human  face  that  ever  was 
seen,  I  feel  sure,  displayed  these  emotions 
with  a  comparable  fulness  and  intensity. 
It  is  not  the  characteristic  of  all,  but  it  is 
of  some  to  an  almost  appalling  extent ; 
and  if  Blake  did  see  these  faces,  either  in 
daylight  or  in  darkness,  he  bad  more 
than  his  imagination  to  draw  upon  when 
he  depicted  the  Passions. 

We  now  come  to  the  remark  which 
connects  these  faces  in  the  dark  with  what 
has  been  said  before  about  dream-faces. 
The  apparitions  of  onr  waking  hours  are 
absolutely  independent  of  the  will,  and 
can  neither  be  imitated  nor  commanded 
by  any  effort  of  will-directed  imagination. 
This,  too,  Maury  seems  to  have  found  ; 
though  at  the  same  time  he  has  no  doubt 
that  will  is  in  suspension  when  these  ap* 
paritions  appear.  A  ^*  condition  de  non* 
attention,  de  non-tension  intellectuelle, 
est  dans  le  principe  n^cessaire  pour  la 
production  du  ph^nom^ne."  This  is 
completely  opposed  to  my  experience, 
which  is  invariable,  and  has  been  repeated 
many  times.  You  may  be  awake,  think- 
ing in  an  orderly  absorbed  way  of  this  or 
that,  when,  as  a  wreath  of  smoke  might 
arise,  there  before  yon  is  a  face  in  the 
dark.  At  once  your  attention  is  fixed 
upon  it ;  but  if  you  wish  to  retain  it  for 
contemplation  (as  does  happen,  for  some- 
times the  phantom  has  a  profoundly  mean- 
ing, or  appealing,  or  revealing  look)  yon 
wish  and  try  in  vain.  Your  will  did  not 
bring  it,  and  your  will  cannot  hold  it. 
Under  the  strenuous  intent  grasp  of  your 
sight  it  will  change  altogether,  after  the 
manner  of  ^*  dissolving  views,."  and  then 
fade  out.  When  it  has  died  away,  by  no 
effort  of  will  or  imagination  can  it  be  re- 
called. The  endeavor  to  recall  it  having 
failed,  make  an  experiment.  Bend  will 
and  fancy  to  the  production  of  another  and 
(necessarily)  preconceived  image,  such 
as  the  face  of  a  child  or  of  an  old  wom- 
an  ;  and  even  while  you  are  in  the  utmost 
stress  of  the  attempt  a  completely  differ- 
ent apparition  will  rise  to  view.  It  comes 
in  opposition  to  your  wiU,  and  to  the  de- 
feat of  vour  imaginative  powers  in  set 
competition. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
phantoms  have  their  origin  in  physical 
disturbance.  Tired  or  disordered  eye- 
sight seems  to  be  the  most  natural  ezpla- 
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nation ;  becaa&e,  though  these  viBions 
cannot  be  called  up  by  the  will,  nor  dis- 
missed by  the  same  operation,  they  can 
be  got  rid  of  in  a  flash  by  the  opening  of 
the  eyelids.  Bat  we  have  not  got  far 
when  we  have  arrived  at  this  explanation. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  how  it  is  that  the 
organs  of  sight,  whether  disordered  or 
not,  can  deliver  themselves  of  images  for 
their  own  contemplation  which  are  not 
the  stored  record  of  things  either  seen  or 
heard  of.  Memory,  being  closely  inter- 
rogated, replies  that  it  knows  n(»thing 
about  them  ;  nor  can  they  be  evoked  by 
the  waking  fancy,  which  works  within  the 
limitation  of  things  seen  and  remembered. 
It  seems,  then,  that  so  far  the  phantom 
faces,  and  the  more  remarkable  of  those 
seen  in  dreams,  are  alike.  And  they  are 
alike,  though  in  the  one  case  they  are 
presented  to  the  mind  in  sleep,  when  our 
faculties  are  in  we  know  not  what  state  of 
disorder,  while  in  the  other  case  they 
bring  themselves  under  the  inspection  of 
the  waking  faculties  in  full  attention,  full 
co-ordination  :  the  account  which  these 
faculties  render  of  them  being  that  they 
are  inexplicable  as  products  of  the  mind 
itself.  They  are  exterior  to  the  mind, 
which  combines  all  its  faculties  to  examine 
and  explain  them  precisely  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  great  variety  of  phenomena 
presented  from  the  world  without. 

If  we  could  conceive  that  our  physical 
senses  have  an  independent  faculty  of 
imagination,  *'  faces  m  the  dark*'  would 
become  more  intelligible.  We  migbt 
then  say^  perhaps,  that  the  visual  sense 
having  become  over-excited,  or  otherwise 
di9ordered,  it  casts  up  memory  impres- 
sions which  are  changed  into  something 
like  actual  creations  by  the  working  of 
its  own  special  and  unembarrassed  imagi- 
nation. And  if  that  theory  could  be  al- 
lowed, it  might  also  help  us  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  more  remarkable  dream- 
visions.  To  be  sure^  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  organisms  of  sense 
should  be  endowed  with  independent  im- 
aginative powers  ;  but  it  is  not  very  much 
more  difficult  than  to  accept  the  theory 
that  the  separate  and  independent  action 
of  our  mental  faculties  is  the  explanation 
of  dreams.  Yet  that  they  do  work  sepa- 
rately and  independently  is  little  doubt- 
ed ;  though  how  they  should  do  so  re- 
mains a  wonder,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  kind  of  dream  of  which  I  give 
Nbw  Sooeb.— Yoci,  LYL,  No.  i. 


two  examples  from  my  own  experience. 
The  details  of  both  were  carefully  noted 
at  the  time. 

I  dream  that  I  am  ill  in  bed,  and  that, 
while  talking  to  a  child  at  my  bedside, 
I  hear  the  voice  of  a  nurse  newly  arrived, 
who  is  speaking  with  some  one  in  an  ante- 
room. What  the  woman  says  I  cannot 
distinguish,  but  am  struck  by  the  pleas- 
ant, cheerful,  friendly  tone  of  her  voice 
and  (as  wo  often  do  in  like  case  when  we 
are  awake)  I  fit  the  voice  with  a  corre- 
sponding face  and  figure.  Presently  she 
comes  to  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and,  look- 
ing up  to  her,  I  am  struck  by  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  woman  and  the  voice.  I 
expected  to  see  something  quite  different 
from  this  tall,  well- shaped,  slender  figure, 
surmounted  by  a  strange  spb-sinistcr 
face,  very  « small,  very  paJe,  with  eyes, 
eyebrows,  and  hair  all  of  one  color  ;  pre- 
cisely the  color  of  fresh  gravel.  Now 
since  it  was' I  who  imagined  the  face, 
why  was  I  so  much  surprised  at  it — not 
expecting  it,  but  expecting  something 
different  ? 

Again  I  dream  of  being  insulted  in  the 
garden  of  an  hotel.  The  man  who  insults 
me,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion  which  I  do 
not  understand,  is  wildly  abusive  ;  and 
then,  as  if  in  too  violent  a  heat  to  trust 
himself,  he  rushes  off  abruptly.  Soon 
afterward,  and  while  I  am  still  lingering 
in  the  garden,  one  of  the  hotel  servants 
comes  to  me,  and  I  understand  him  to 
say,  ^' Ho  has  repented."  Repented! 
It  strikes  me  (in  my  dream)  as  a  very  un- 
usual word  for  a  waiter  to  emplov  undei 
the  circumstances,  but  that  remark  is  imr 
mediately  lost  in  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  my  abuser  had  become  soiry  for  hLs 
rudeness  so  soon.  More  particularly  I 
wish  to  know  whether  he  is  sufficiently 
ashamed  to  send  an  apology.  So  I  say  to 
the  waiter,  **  Repented,  nas  he?  What 
did  he  say  ?'*  **  No,  no,"  is  the  reply, 
'*  he  hasn't  paid  it,"  meaning  the  bill,  as 
I  immediately  understand.  Therefore 
what  I  myself  put  into  the  mouth  of  tha 
waiter  I  mistake  for  something  different,, 
the  phrases  being  easily  mistaken  one  for 
the  other  if  indistinctly  heard  :  **  He  has^ 
repented," — **  He  hasn't  paid  it."  Now 
since  my  thoughts  are  running  upon  the 
outrage  to  myself  I  am  of  course  prepared 
to  make  precisely  this  mistake.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural.  That  is  to  say,, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  if  it  were: 
29 
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a  scene  in  real  life.  But  that  it  was  not ; 
and  the  point  for  observation  is  that  the 
waiter's  sayings  were  the  invention  of  the 
same  mind  which  invented  a  lapse  of 
hearing  to  account  for  mitunderstanding 
what  it  had  previously  pnt  into  the  wait- 
er's mouth.  If  a  dream  of  this  kind  is 
not  like  the  composition  of  a  story  in  the 
mind  of  a  novelist,  it  is  hard  to  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  But  here  it  is  I,  the  au- 
thor^ who  pnt  into  the  waiter's  month  the 
words  which  I  mistake  for  something 
quite  different  till  I  explain  myself  through 
him.  It  seems,  too,  that  I  have  knowl- 
edge of  an  unpaid  bill  which  yet  I  know 
nothing  abont  till  I  inform  myself  by  the 
mouth  of  my  own  creature.  Finally,  the 
hitherto  incomprehensible  violence  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  garden  is  explained  with 
the  sudden  iclat  of  an  answer  to  a  puzzling 
riddle.  The  gentleman's  wrath  was  a 
comedy.  In  my  dream,  I  laugh  as  it 
bursts  upon  me — the  author  of  the  comedy 
— that  he  had  got  up  a  '*  row"  in  order  to 
escape  in  the  bustle  without  paying  his 
bill.* 

*  Another  example  of  the  proleptio  dream 
was  given  to  me  by  a  distiogaished  archi- 
tect thus  :  ' '  Early  in  1886,  when  the  excite- 
ment abont  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Bale  was 
at  its  height,  I  dreamt  that  I  was  survejiog 
one  of  the  royal  palaces,  and  had  to  pass  np 
one  of  the  staircases.  On  the  half  landing 
I  came  upon  the  Qaeen  in  conversation  with 
a  lady  whom  I  knew  instinctively  to  be  a  Miss 
Gowper.  I  did  not  know,  nor  did  I  ever 
know,  of  each  a  person  in  real  life.  I  caught 
the  drift  of  the  conversation.  Miss  Oowper 
was  endeavoring  to  persaade  the  Queen  to 
withhold  the  royal  assent  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's BUI  when  it  came  before  her.  At 
this  point  I  offered  to  withdraw,  bat  was 
asked  to  remain  by  the  Qaeen,  who  said  that 
what  she  had  to  say  might  be  heard  by  any 
one  of  her  subjects.  The  conversation  oon- 
tinaed  at  great  length.  Miss  Gowper  seem- 
ing to  arge  every  argument  at  her  command, 
the  Qaeen  declaring  that  she  conid  not  de- 
part from  constitutional  usage.  During  the 
entire  conversation  I  was  annoyed  by  a  loud 
ticking  noise  which  I  could  not  account  for. 

**  The  scene  of  the  dream  changed,  and  the 
time.  It  was  the  morning  following  the  con- 
versation that  I  was  in  the  smoking  room  of 
a  certain  club.  There  I  saw  a  well-known 
publisher,  who  asked  me  whether  I  had  seen 
the  Times  of  that  day.  It  contained,  he 
said,  an  account  of  a  very  interesting  conver- 
sation between  the  Queen  and  Miss  Gowper, 
and,  he  added,  your  name  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  it.  I  got  the  paper,  and 
saw  the  conversation  printed  at  length.  It 
occupied  several  columns,  and  I  marked  the 
introduction  of  my  own  appearance  and  the 


It  appears,  then,  that  here  was  a  com- 
plete little  story,  unsuirgested  by  anything 
that  had  actually  happened,  and  so  co- 
herent and  orderly  that  it  could  not  have 
been  better  designed  if  it  had  been  worked 
out  impromptu  by  an  anecdote-inventor 
at  a  dinner-table.  And  of  course  there  is 
nothing  singular  in  this  dream,  which  is 
described  merely  as  an  example.  Many 
people  have  had  many  such  dreams  with- 
out giving  much  attention  to  the  one  re- 
markable thing  about  them,  which  is 
this  :  Here  is  a  dramatic  conception  of 
my  own  mind  ;  yet  I  am  taken  into  it  as 
a  character  in  the  piece,  and  in  that 
capacity  my  own  mind  follows  the  devel- 
opments of  the  story  in  ignorance  from 
moment  to  moment  of  what  will  come 
next,  and  wondering  what  it  is  all  about. 
A  mental  operation  like  this  is  far  out  of 
the  range  of  possibility  in  the  waking 
hours. 

Dreams  are  generally  discussed  as  if 
they  mn^i  all  have  precisely  the  same  or- 
igin, and  as  if  no  explanation  of  them  can 
be  acceptable  that  does  not  include  every 
variety.  In  all  likelihood  that  is  a  mis- 
take. Dreams  differ  very  much  in  char- 
acter, and  probably  in  origin  too.  Some 
differ  as  much  from  others  as  sheer  in- 
sanity differs  from  genius  working  in  its 
most  harmonious  moods ;  and  nothing 
will  be  made  of  dreams  as  long  as  we 
stipulate  for  an  explanation  that  applies  to 
all  alike.  But  as  to  the  sort  of  dream 
above  described,  what  is  most  remarkable 
about  it  may  be  explained  up  to  a  certain 
point  by  imagination  working  in  detach- 
ment. It  points  to  a  divisibility  of  facul- 
ties in  8leep  ;  a  loosening  of  the  bonds  of 
inter  union  ;  a  falling  away  from  each 
other  through  the  lapse  into  rest  of  what^ 
ever  is  called  Will  :  will,  which  is  the 
laborious  guide,  controller,  and  steady 
driving-power  of  all— at  work  when  we 
are  as  unconscious  of  its  efforts  as  we  arc 
of  the  play  o£  muscle  that  keeps  us  up- 
right. It  is  a  familiar  experience  that 
while  we  drop  to  sleep  we  are  conscious 
of  a  sensation  that  precisely  answers  to 
such  a  loosening  ;  and,  when  we  wake,  of 
another  sensation  which  is  just  what  we 

Queen's  desire  that  I  should  remain.  At  thia 
point  it  flashed  upon  me  that  the  clicking 
noise  which  I  had  heard  was  accounted  for. 
I  said  to  myself,  '  All  the  time  the  conversa- 
tion was  going  on  it  was  being  telegraphed  to 
the  Times  office.'  " 
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might  expect  if  onr  Tarions  faculties, 
slQinbering  for  a  while  in  independence 
amd  apait,  rushed  to  link  themselves  to- 
gether in  their  appointed  places.  No  bet- 
ter explanation  has  been  arrived  at  bj  the 
most  studious  investigators  of  dreaming. 
But  yet  its  inventors  would  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  leaves  much  in  doubt. 
If  we  suppose  some  of  our  faculties  sus- 
pended in  sleep— (will  slumbering,  atten- 
tion dormant,  while  imagination  wakes  to 
revel  in  perfect  freedom) — we  certainly 
attain  to  some  reasonable  understanding 
of  many  dreams,  if  not  all.  It  is  possible 
to  conceive  that  under  such  conditions  im- 
agination may  be  capable  of  inventions, 
embellishments,  distortions,  combinations 
far  more  original  than  the  waking  sense 
can  ever  be  got  to  produce.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  romances  invented,  the 
images  called  into  the  mind  in  sleep,  do 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  very 
faculties  which  are  su[iposed  to  limit  and 
control  imagination  when  we  are  awake. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
will  cannot  always  be  suspended  in  sleep, 
because  we  sometimes  wake  ourselves  by 
a  deliberate  effort  for  the  reasoned  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  to  a  distressing 
dream.  Neither  is  the  lapse  of  attention 
complete.  Attention  of  some  sort  must 
be  directed  on  these  visions  of  the  night, 
or  there  would  be  no  record  of  them  in 
the  mind  when  we  wake.  But  what  sort 
of  an  attention  it  may  be  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween (1)  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  at- 
tention under  which  a  dream-vision  was 
viewed,  and  (2)  the  kind  and  degree  of 
attention  bestowed  on  any  matter  of  in- 
terest while  we  are  awake.  In  many 
cases,  however,  it  must  be  in  sleep  an 
uncritical  attention  (for  attention  may  be 
fixed  and  yet  uncritical),  as  when  it  dis- 
covers nothing  strange  in  words,  trans- 
formations, deeds,  which  the  waking  mind 
recognizes  as  absurd  and  impossible.  But 
attention  is  not  always  uncritical  in  sleep. 
It  is  sometimes  brought  to  bear  on  dreams 
with  the  same  discrimination  which  it 
employs  when  we  are  awake  and  in  a 
theatre ;  though  rarely,  perhaps  ne? er, 
with  the  same  closeness  and  continuity. 
And  then  the  theory  of  imagination  at 
work  in  perfect  freedom — the  controlling 
faculties  lying  dormant — has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  reUtjon  to  the  kind  of  dream 
instanced  above  :  in  which  all  the  faculties 


necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  dramatic 
sketch  seem  to  have  combined  to  give  it  a 
coherency,  a  consistency,  and  an  orderly 
development,  which  the  single  detached 
faculty  of  imagination  appears  incapable 
of  supplying.     But  if  these  other  faculties 
were  also  employed  to  make  up  the  garden 
story  (for  example),  it  is  extremely  difiS- 
cult  to  understand  how  the  author  should 
be  so  much  detached  from  the  work  as  to 
be  unaware  of  the  plot  of  it  while  it  was 
in  course  of  construction.     Observation, 
curiosity,     reflection,     reasoning,      were 
awake  in  the  dreamer's  mind,  equally  with 
the  imagination  ;  and  though  these  facul- 
ties endeavored  to  do  so,  they  failed  to 
comprehend  what  they  contributed  to  in- 
vent.    It    is    as  if  Sheridan   wondered, 
while  he  was   writing  the  ''  School  for 
Scandal,"  why  on  earth  a  screen  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  stage  in  Act  iii.,  and 
found  out  the  purpose  with  a  shock  of 
surprise  when  he  caused  the  screen  to  fall. 
One  thing  tells  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
detachment  theory — namely,  the  fact  that 
the  pictures  made  by  imagination  in  sleep 
are  far  more  vivid  than  any  that  appear  to 
the  waking  fancy.     It  would  seem  that, 
freed  from   the  restraint  imposed  on  it 
when  it  has  to  work  in  harness  with,  or 
in  the  harness  of,  other  faculties,  imagina- 
tion becomes  infinitely  more  active,  pow- 
erful, impressive.     The  difference  in  point 
of  distinctness  between  the  images  that 
appear  in  dreams  and  those  which  we  call 
into  the  mind  or  that  wander  into  it  when 
we  are  awake  are  extremely  great.     The 
one  is  much  more  feeble  than  the  other. 
If,  the  moment  after  looking  intently  on 
a  house,  a  tree,  a  face,  we  close  our  eyes 
and  recall  it  to  mental  vision,  we  find  the 
impression  faint  and  weak  as  compared 
with  similar  appearances  in  dreams.     Yet 
one  set  of  apparitions  is  immediately  de- 
rived from    actual  existing  things ;    the 
other  (very  often)  has  no  such  derivation 
that   we   can   recognize.       When,    being 
awake,  we  draw  pictures  before  the  mind 
by  fancy's  aid — as  the  novelist  does — we 
are  conscious  that  they  do  not  differ  from 
memory  pictures.     They  arise  in  the  mind 
in  the  same  way,  and  they  appear  in  the 
same  faint  outline,  which  cannot  be  stead- 
ied and  held  to  view  without  some  de- 
^ee  of  effort.     It  is  altogether  different 
m  the  case  of  dream-pictures.     Not  only 
do  they  appear  in  far  greater  clearness, 
but  it  is  as  if  the  actual  sight  of  the 
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dreamer  was  addressed  to  real  objects, 
which  it  looks  forth  at.  It  seems  from 
all  this  that  in  sleep  imagination  does  at- 
tain a  freedom  which  not  only  works  with 
enormously  increased  pictorial  force,  but 
develops  "  creative"  resources  which  the 
utmost  urging  cannot  bring  it  to  reveal  in 
waking  day.  Indeed,  waking  imagination 
can  hardly  conceive  itself  capable  of  sur- 
rendering the  creations  of  which  it  is 
freely  delivered  in  sleep. 

The  minds  of  children  aSord  the  strong- 
est illustration  of  the  theory  that  dream- 
imagination  is  so  powerful  because  it 
works  in  detachment  from  other  faculties. 
In  childhood  there  is  no  such  mutual  su- 
pervision of  faculties  (some  of  them  hav- 
ing yet  to  grow,  indeed)  as  there  is  in  the 
case  of  adult  persons.  And  inasmuch  as 
those  other  faculties  have  come  to  growth 
in  children,  they  have  yet  to  be  linked  in 
the  closer  association  that  binds  them 
when  we  come  to  maturity.  All  our  fac- 
ulties work  n)ore  independently  of  each 
other  in  childhood  than  when  we  are 
grown  up,  or  till  we  come  to  the  second 
childhood  of  old  age.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  we  evidently  detect  in  the  waking 
imagination  of  children  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  spontaneity  and  vividness  of  fancy- 
production  in  dreams.  Moreover,  imagi- 
nation seems  to  place  its  creations  before 
the  waking  minds  of  children  with  much 
of  the  same  objectivity  in  which  they  are 
presented  to  us  in  sleep  alone  when  we 
have  grown  older,  and  when  our  various 
faculties  have  been  brought  into  more 
complete  co-ordination.  The  saying  that 
''  genius  is  to  madness  near  allied"  irn- 
ports  the  same  idea — imagination  com- 
paratively unhampered  by  the  control  of 
other  faculties  ;  and  we  should  remember 
that  it  is  the  common  experience  of  men 
of  genius  that  their  noblest  ''  thoughts," 
their  keenest  *'  intuitions,"  seem  to  flash 
into  the  mind  from  without,  rather  than 
to  spring  up  from  within.  They  seem  to 
proceed  from  some  independent  agency 
external  to  mind  and  yet  at  home  in  it ; 
which  is  just  what  might  be  said  of 
dreams.  Madness  itself  has  been  robbed 
of  half  its  terrors  by  the  extremely  prob- 
able theory  that  the  state  of  madness  is  a 
state  of  constant  dreaming  ;  and  wherever 
insanity  appears  it  certainly  seems  that 
the  mental  faculties  have  fallen  apart  from 
each  other,  and  that  imagination  takes 
fall  possession  in  unbridled  strength. 


But  now  comes  in  another  important 
point  for  remark.  So  far  as  we  know, 
neither  the  freer  imagination  of  childhood 
nor  the  absolutely  unfettered  faculty  in 
the  insane  is  ever  productive  of  the  kind 
of  dreams  which  are  called  supernatural 
for  want  of  a  word  more  accurately  ex- 
pressive. These  are  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  sleep  ;  and  it  appears  that 
prophetic  dreams,  the  dreams  which  seem 
to  import  something  of  the  supernatural, 
only  arise  in  sane  minds,  and  not  in  these 
till  the  mental  faculties  have  come  to  full 
growth,  and  are  brought  into  a  condition 
of  close  inter-dependence.  If  so,  then 
they  are  all  the  more  remarkable.  We 
aie  at  liberty  to  say  in  that  case,  perhaps, 
that  dreams  of  prophecy  and  revelation 
(which,  using  the  word  "  prophecy"  and 
*'  revelation*'  in  their  customary  sense,  do 
undoubtedly  occur)  are  not  among  those 
which  are  produced  by  imagination  while 
other  faculties  are  dormant,  but  arise  when 
all  the  mental  faculties  are  lifted  into  a 
higher  range  of  freedom,  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  their  accustomed  har- 
mony. Even  so,  imagination  is  dominant, 
no  doubt,  but  that  is  what  we  should  ex- 
pect. Naturally,  it  is  imagination  that 
speaks — by  fable  and  picture  ;  the  strange 
thing  being  that  it  does  so  as  if  gifted 
with  independent  powers  of  reflection  and 
reasoning,  which  it  brings  to  bear  upon 
those  other  powers  of  reflection  and  rea- 
soning that  belong  to  the  work-aday  ma^ 
chinery  of  mind. 

;  As  an  illustration  of  this  more  remark- 
able kind  of  dreaming,  I  may  relate  one 
of  a  series  of  dreams  which  followed  each 
other  at  intervals  of  a  year  precisely — a 
year  to  a  day. 

^  A  long  time  ago  a  gentleman  who  may 
be  called  A.  lost  a  child  by  death.  He 
had  been  very  fond  and  proud  of  the 
boy,  who  was  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
I  think,  when  he  died.  Indeed,  between 
the  two  there  had  always  been  a  strong 
sympathy,  and  when  the  child  was  taken 
the  father  was  plunged  into  the  deepest 
grief.  Like  many  another  one  in  the 
same  situation,  his  thoughts  by  day  and 
night  were  tortured  by  the  question, 
'*  But  yet,  is  he  still  in  existence  ?  Is 
there  a  place  in  this  vast  universe  where 
I  may  think  of  him  as  living— no  matter 
how  infinite  the  distance,  or  even  if  we 
are  parted  not  only  now  but  forever  and 
ever  ?"      Many    poor    souls    have    been 
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tossed  aboat  in  the  same  yearning  specn- 
lationsy  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
with  no  diminution  of  donbt  and  pain. 
A.  was  one  of  these  unfortunates.  To 
this  great  trouble  was  added  another, 
which  took  the  shape  of  a  deep  and  sur- 
prising disappointment.  At  first,  one  of 
the  poor  man's  very  few  comforts  had 
been  that  the  boy  would  haunt  his  dreams, 
and  that  they  would  be  together  many  a 
time  that  way.  But  it  is  not  invariably 
true  that  what  you  think  of  most  you 
dream  of  most ;  and  for  all  his  hoping 
and  praying  the  father  never  once  dreamt 
of  his  son.  That  is  to  say,  he  never  had 
any  such  dream  for  a  whole  year,  by 
which  time,  I  daresay,  the  praying  had 
been  given  up  and  the  hope  exhausted. 
But  then,  on  the  morning  of  the  child's 
death,  and  at  the  very  hour  on  which  he 
died,  the  father  woke  from  a  wonderful 
dream,  so  intimately  and  touchinglv  re- 
sponsive to  the  whole  year's  grief  that  it 
cannot  be  thrown  into  the  glare  of  print. 
It  is  only  mentioned — together  with  the 
fact  that  after  another  twelve  months  of 
blank  and  empty  nights  another  dream  of 
the  same  character  occurred  at  the  same 
hour — in  order  to  give  its  own  setting  to 
the  third  dream. 

The  morning  had  again  come  round. 
A,  dreamed  that  he  had  awakened  about 
dawn,  and,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
hour  to  rise,  had  drawn  his  watch  from 
under  his  pillow.  In  doing  so  he  saw 
that  it  had  been  completely  shattered. 
But  bow  could  it  have  been  broken  so 
violently,  lying  where  it  had  been  snugly 
placed  a  few  hours  before  ?  A  reasonable 
but  an  injurious  conjecture  occurred  to 
him  :  at  some  time  in  the  night  the  watch 
had  been  taken  from  beneath  the  pillow 
by  his  wife,  who  had  allowed  it  to  fall. 
Satisfied  that  there  could  be  no  other  ex- 
planation, he  was  about  to  drop  asleep 
again,  to  get  rid  of  ill-humor  at  the  acci- 
dent  (this  is  all  in  the  dream,  be  it  under- 
stood), when  the  door  opened,  and  in 
came  a  foreman  of  works  to  whom  A. 
gave  instructions  every  day,  and  between 
whom  and  himself  there  was  a  great  lik- 
ing. It  seemed  as  if  the  man  had  come 
for  the  usual  draft  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  it  did  not  strike  A.  as  anything  out 
of  the  way  that  he  should  be  visited  in 
his  bedroom  for  it.  But  he  was  struck 
by  the  look  of  mysterious  inquiry  on  the 
man's  face.     The  next  moment  he  con- 


nected this  look  with  the  broken  watch, 
and  drew  it  out  again  :  the  glass  gone, 
the  hands  swept  from  the  dial,  but  seem- 
ing less  like  his  own  watch  now.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  it  ?  While  A.  was 
asking  himself  this  question  in  a  sort  of 
expectant  trepidation,  the  foreman  of 
works  said,  **  Tut  it  to  your  ear,  sir." 
This  A.  did  ;  and  as  he  listened  to  the 
even  beat  within,  the  other  said,  ^'  Sir, 
we  know  how  much  you  are  troubled,  and 
this  is  our  way  of  showing  you  that, 
though  every  sign  of  life  is  destioyed, 
life  may  still  be  going  on."*  Where- 
upon A.  woke  "  all  of  a  tremble,"  heard 
the  tranquil  tick-ticking  of  his  watch  un- 
der his  pillow,  and,  when  he  could  com- 
pose himself  to  take  it  forth,  saw  that  the 
hands  stood  at  within  five  or  eight  min- 
utes of  the  time  when  his  boy  died  on  the 
same  day  in  the  calendar. 

When  such  dreams  as  these  occur  (and 
this  one  is  told  quite  faithfully,  without 
a  word  of  omission,  importation,  trans- 
position, or  embellishment)  they  make  an 
impression  on  the  mind  wnich  no  reason- 
ing can  efface.  Anxious  as  we  may  be  to 
assert  our  emancipation  from  superstitious 
idea,  confident  as  we  may  be  that  the 
dream  is  and  most  be  explicable  by  some 
morbid  condition  of  organic  function,  no 
sooner  is  attention  drawn  from  that  con- 
clusion than  belief  in  the  supernatural 
creeps  in  to  replace  it.  As  often  as  it  is 
expelled  it  will  return — shadowy  but  in- 
expugnable, or  expugnable  only  for  a 
while.  It  comes  back  again  and  again 
like  an  exile  to  its  home,  where  the  rea- 
sonings that  chase  it  away  are  as  foreign, 
ers  and  conquerors.  It  may  be  that  it 
had  no  right  to  exist  in  the  mind  at  all  ; 
but  the  mind  itself  feels  that  the  yearning 
to  supernatural  belief  is  more  truly  native 
than  the  mental  forcea  that  forbid  it  to 
remain. 

However,  we  are  not  obliged  to  enter 
upon  that  question.  We  may  put  all  the 
rest  aside  to  remark  on  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  such  dreams  as  the  one 
related  above  as  a  consequence  of  physi- 
cal derangement,  or  by  the  theory  of  the 
unrestrained  action  of  imagination  in 
sleep.  All  the  more  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  the  other  dreams  which   we 

♦The  "we"  and  the  **  otir"  were  nnder- 
stood  to  signify  that  the  kindly  plot  had  been 
got  up,  not  by  the  foreman  alone,  bat  in  con- 
cert with  others  employed  under  him« 
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have  printed  are  here.  Again  we  view 
the  mind  of  a  man  creating  a  little  drama 
in  which  he  himself — that  it  to  say,  his 
whole  conscions  being,  all  that  he  ever 
called  "  myself" — is  made  to  play  a  part^ 
and  yet  who  has  to  follow  the  develop- 
ments of  the  story  in  ignorance  of  its 
every  turn.  Not  in  an  idle  ignorance 
either,  but  in  striving  and  baffled  igno- 
rance ;  for  he  was  eagerly  curious  to  make 
out  the  incidents  of  the  dream  as  they 
arose,  and  even  came  to  wron^  conclusions 
about  them  at  first.  And  they  were  —  ? 
his  own  inventions,  apparently.  So  far 
as  that  goes,  however,  this  visitation  was 
only  a  striking  example  of  a  certain  kind 
of  dreams  which  are  commonly  meaning- 
less, and  sometimes  nonsensical.  But  it 
was  more  than  that.  It  was  marked  by  a 
difference  which  carries  it  into  quite  a 
different  order  of  ^'sleep's  imaginings." 
Apparently,  a  reasoned  purpose  had  to  be 
achieved — as  much  by  set  design  as  when 
Nathan  made  up  his  parable  of  the  ewe 
lamb,  and  it  toas  achieved ;  for  the 
dreamer  was  more  at  peace  from  that 
hour  than  he  was  before.  First  we  may 
ask,  then,  whether  the  purpose  and  the 
design  were  A.  's.  He  would  answer  that 
they  were  as  strange  to  him  when  they 
were  set  in  operation  as  the  parable  was 
to  David  when  Nathan  began  to  speak. 
And  yet  what  but  A.'s  own  mind — which 
is  A.  himself — could  have  invented  the 
design  and  directed  the  purpose  ?  What, 
indeed,  but  his  whole  mind,  with  all  its 
parts  working  together  in  due  contribu- 
tion and  in  full  accord  ?  For  it  is  barely 
conceivable  that  such  purpose  and  such 
design  as  we  see  here  could  be  planned 
and  carried  out  by  any  single  faculty,  no 
matter  what  powers  it  may  be  capable  of 
exerting  when  freed  from  the  control  of 
the  rest  To  do  as  much  as  that,  imagi- 
nation, the  one  faculty  to  which  all  dream- 
i|)g  is  referred,  must  be  capable  of  far 
more  than  an  extension  of  its  own  powers 
when  in  a  state  of  detachment.  It  must 
be  able  to  develop  in  itself  nearly  all  the 
other  qualities  of  mind,  including  will  or 
intention  :  qualities,  be  it  observed,  of 
which  it  is  more  the  servant  than  anything 
else  while  we  are  awake.  That  imagina- 
tion is  capable  of  all  this  is  a  fascinating 
conjecture,  but  one  that  will  hardly  stand. 
It  would  be  easier  to  believe  that  such 
dreams  arise  at  momenta  whence  not  im- 
agination alone,   but  all  the  faculties  of 


mind,  released  from  the  restraints  of  the 
corporeal  senses,  soar  into  a  higher  range 
of  freedom,  while  maintaining  their  nat- 
ural relations  in  full  harmony.  Easier 
still  is  it  to  suppose  the  mind  of  man 
dual — its  faculties  supplied  in  a  double 
set  Duality  appears  to  be  a  common 
law  in  nature  ;  and  much  of  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  dreams  would  disappear 
if  we  could  believe  that  our  mental  facul- 
ties are  duplex,  and  that  though  the  two 
sets  work  together  inseparably  and  indis- 
tinguishably  while  we  live  our  natural 
lives  in  the  waking  world,  they  are  capa- 
ble of  working  apart,  the  one  under  the 
observation  of  the  other,  when  all  are  out 
of  harness  by  the  suspension  of  the  senses 
in  sleep. 

To  some  extent,  perhaps,  this  explana- 
tion would  account  for  what  is  called  the 
supernatural  in  dreams  ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  dreams  of  warning 
and  prevision  do  occur,  however  they  may 
be  explained,  and  could  speak  as  to  some 
with  the  utmost  confidence.  When  such 
dreams  as  these  are  discussed  by  believers 
in  an  origin  which,  though  conceivably 
within  the  laws  of  nature,  is  unacknowl- 
edged by  science,  some  subtle  communi- 
cation of  mind  with  mind  at  a  distance  is 
assumed  as  the  explanation  of  a  great 
deal.  And  supposing  such  ^'  waves  of 
communication"  possible,  most  dreams 
of  this  order  would  be  comprehensible  at 
once.  But  others  would  still  remain  un- 
accounted for,  as  this  which  I  am  about 
to  relate  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  singu- 
lar. 

Between  a  certain  man  and  woman — 
both  of  a  rather  romantic  cast — a  strong 
affection  had  grown  up  from  childhood  ; 
an  affection  tried  and  tried  again,  but 
never  quenched  and  apparently  unquench- 
able. Through  a  variety  of  commonplace 
circumstances,  they  could  not  marry. 
They  had  to  remain  apart  in  honorable 
separation,  and  nearly  always  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  with  communication  enough  to 
be  assured  from  time  to  time  over  ten  or 
a  dozen  years  that  the  old  affection  re- 
mained what  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  period  the  man 
was  tormen^d  by  a  series  of  dreams^  oc- 
curring at  intervals  of  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  in  which  the  woman  figured  as 
avowing  herself  ^'  false  as  Cressid,"  and 
shamelessly  glorying  in  her  freedom. 
*^  Tormented"   was  his  own  word  ;   but 
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not  becaoBe  these  dreams  ever  disturbed 
bis  faith  for  a  single  waking  moment. 
Indeed,  he  described  himself  as  pnzzled 
and  humiliated  that  such  phantasies  could 
invade  his  mind  by  any  avenue  or  in  any 
shape.  The  torment  was  endured  no 
longer  than  the  dream  lasted,  or  till  he 
had  shaken  off  the  horror  he  woke  in.  It 
was  not  surprising  to  hear,  however,  that 
the  repetition  of  these  visions  during  a 
space  of  two  or  three  years  became  in- 
creasingly distressing,  and  the  more  so 
because  their  only  difference  was  in  «cene 
and  circumstance.  There  was  a  casual 
meeting,  now  on  a  country  road,  now  on 
a  seaside  parade,  now  at  a  garden  party  ; 
but  whatever  the  place  of  meeting  the 
same  thing  happened  on  all  occasions. 
With  a  defiant  gayety,  and  with  a  ''  Now 
do  you  suppose  f  or,  **  Why,  dear  me, 
yes  ;"  or,  *  Are  yon  so  stupid  as  to  im- 
agine ?*'  she  scattered  confessions  *as 
lightly  as  if  she  was  flinging  roses.  The 
lady  died  ;  and  when  she  was  dead  the 
leaves  of  a  sealed  book  opened  (how  need 
not  be  told),  revealing  what  no  one  ex- 
pected to  read  in  it,  and  all  in  accordance 
with  her  lover's  dreams.  Not  that  there 
were  any  signs  of  the  pagan  audacity  that 
were  so  amazing  in  ihm ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  tokens  of  violent  passions  of  re- 
morse, frequently  recurrent 

Not  much  help  from  superstition  is 
needed  to  impress  one  with  a  story  like 
this.  R.  's  persistent  dreams  were  not  ac- 
counted for  by  doubt,  or  anything  ob- 
served or  heard  of  that  could  sow  the  seed 
of  suspicion.  They  were  dreams  of  inti- 
mation from  without,  if  any  such  dreams 
there  be.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain them  by  the  ^'  wave  of  communica- 
tion" hypothesis,  because  it  is  certain  that 
the  unhappy  woman  could  never  have 
been  eager  to  present  herself  to  her  lover's 
mind  as  she  did  appear  to  him  in  sleep. 
To  be  sure,  the  psychologist  or  the  poet 
might  make  something  of  it.  We  know 
that  remorse  will  sometimes  drive  a  sensi- 
tive natnre  to  extravagant  lengths  of  self- 
condemnation  and  self -punishment :  and 
if  the  poet  chose  he  might  make  a  pretty 
picture  of  the  poor  lady  overcome  at  tiroes 
with  violent  shame  at  her  deceit,  her  mind 
stiaining  with  a  wish  that  he  might  know 
and  be  defrauded  of  his  confidence  no 
longer,  and  going  forth  to  him  in  an  ex- 
cess of  remorse  and  extravagant  self-reve- 
lation.    For  some  men  and  women  self- 


acousation  of  the  most  merciless  kind  an- 
swers to  an  act  of  atonement ;  it  is  con- 
fession and  penance  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  a  great  deal  in 
Carlyle's  little  book,  written  after  his 
wife's  death. 

Whether,  putting  aside  all  question  of 
warning,  or  revealing,  or  prophetic  sleep* 
visions,  dreams  are  of  service  to  the 
dreamer,  has  often  been  discussed,  though 
the  general  disposition  of  the  shrewd  is  to 
regard  them  as  valueless  in  that  respect. 
But  the  experience  from  which  opinion  is 
drawn  differs  widely  ;  and  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  most  men  are  resolutely  sus- 
picious of  the  expArience  of  others  as  re- 
membered and  related.  Nearly  all  dream- 
ers, however,  can  be  brought  into  one 
theory —namely,  that  since  in  dreams  ^e 
pass  through  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ences,  none  of  which  are  ever  likely  to  be- 
fall us  in  real  life,  we  are  put  to  tests  of 
character  which  we  should  never  endure 
otherwise  ;  and  therefore  that  we  ought 
to  come  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  our- 
selves. Thus,  if  I  have  never  been  placed 
in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger,  as  by  at- 
tack of  armed  thieves,  or  in  a  burning 
house  (together  with  others  more  helpless 
perhaps),  how  am  I  to  know  what  my 
feelings  and  conduct  would  really  be  un- 
der such  circumstances  ?  Think  of  him- 
self what  he  may,  no  candid  man  can  give 
a  confident  answer  to  that  question.  It 
is  a  common  experience  to  discover  in 
one's  self  a  surprising  coolness  and  re- 
source, or  a  totally  unsuspected  and  crush- 
ing cowardice,  under  a  sudden  severe  test. 
To  some  such  test,  it  has  been  surmised, 
we  are  frequently  exposed  in  dreams  ; 
passing  through  emotions  strong  enough 
to  affect  our  physical  senses  no  less  than 
if  the  danger  were  real  —  as  broken 
knuckles  and  quaking  limbs  testify  when 
we  awake — and  therefore  all  the  more  to 
be  trusted  as  like  to  those  which  we  should 
actually  experience  if  the  dream  were 
reality. 

If  this  supposition  held  good  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  use  of  dreams. 
We  should  have  to  consider  them  of  im- 
mense impoitance  in  extending  self-knowl- 
edge and  self-discipline,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  our 
fellow-creatures  would  be  widened.  This 
last  advantage  would  be  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  we  sometimes  dream  of  pass* 
ing  into  conditions  of  temptation  and  guilt 
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sQch  as  it  is  bardly  possible  we  shall  ever 
experience,  though  we  see  that  that  is  the 
lot  of  others.  For  example,  many  years 
ago  I  dreamed  of  having  killed  a  man  by 
throwing  him  from  the  verge  of  a  qoay. 
The  murder  itself  did  not  come  into  the 
dream,  which  began  (according  to  my 
waking  remembrance)  just  after  I  had 
turned  from  the  scene.  The  dream  was 
of  guilt  alone  ;  and  whenever  I  recall  that 
vision  of  myself  walking  away  through 
the  narrow  old  streets  that  bordered  the 
quay  (it  was  early  morning),  the  whole 
mind  of  rne  an  abyss  of  listening  silence, 
my  very  footsteps  seeming  to  have  become 
noiseless,  and  a  wide  environment  of^  dis- 
tance standing  between  me  and  every 
passer-by,  I  believe  I  really  do  know  the 
awful  solitude  a  murderer  feels,  or  know 
it  far  beyond  mere  imagining. 

Now  no  man  can  be  the  worse,  he  must 
be  benefited  in  every  sense,  by  such  ex- 
periences. They  are  expansion,  enlight- 
enment, discipline  ;  and  some  of  us  have 
had  many  such.  Nevertheless,  this  kind 
of  dream  cannot  be  at  all  depended  on  for 
revealing  to  us  ourselves.  In  many  cases 
we  do  and  say  in  them  what  we  certainly 
should  not  say  or  do  in  waking  life  and 
actual  circumstance.  But  what  is  true  of 
most  cases  is  not  true  of  all  ;  and  if  we 
are  to  come  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  phenomena  of  sleep,  we  should  begin 
by  discarding  the  notion  that  all  dreams 
are  due  to  the  same  causes.  To  do  this, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  import  ideas  of  the 
supernatural  or  the  operation  of  impalpa- 
ble influences  from  without.  But  it  is 
necessary,  or  at  any  rate  it  will  be  found 
convenient,  to  suspend  the  conclusion  that 
dreams  are  always  occasioned  by  senses 
and  sensibilities  in  a  condition  of  disorder. 
Some  are,  no  doubt,  and  by  far  the  most. 
But  others,  and  those  which  alone  seem 
worth  noting,  may  be  explained  by  a  con- 
dition of  mind  so  different  as  to  be  the 
opposite  of  disorder.  *    Oondorcet's  famous 

*  Manry,  who  has  treated  of  this  snbjeot 
at  considerable  length,  and  with  great  care, 
believes  entirely  in  mental  disorder  as  the 
explanation  of  dreams  ;  yet  he  is  compelled 
to  say  iu  one  place :  *^  Mais  oe  qai  est  pins 
etrange  c'est  qne  Tintelligenoe  pent  acoomplir 
de  prime  abord,  santf  rintervention  de  la 
volont^,  nn  aote  qai  d^ote  le  oonoours  de 
toates  les  aatres  faculty.'*  No  donbt.  And 
in  oar  waking  hours  how  mach  is  accom- 
plished by  the  concurrence  of  oar  other  facul- 
ties, without  the  conscious  exertion,  or  e? en 


dream  is  an  example  of  this  sort.  No 
doubt  there  have  been  many  others  equally 
remarkable  that  found  no  record  ;  but 
even  one  is  enough  to  show  what  the  pos- 
sibilities are.  The  capture  of  half  a  dozen 
sea-serpents  would  prove  no  more  than  the 
stranding  of  a  single  specimen  on  Yar- 
mouth beach. 

We  may  close  these  discursive  pages 
with  the  remark  that  dreams  would  not 
cease  to  be  a  woithy  subject  of  study 
though  the  usual  explanation  of  their  ori- 
gin were  ascertained  to  be  correct.  No 
sooner  does  it  appear  that  a  dream  was 
occasioned  by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  a  shout- 
ing in  the  street,  or  some  other  external 
suggestion,  than  all  interest  in  it  is  allowed 
to  drop.  However  remarkable  the  dream 
really  was  in  itself,  the  first  feeling  of 
mystery  is  instantly  swamped  by  some- 
thing like  derision.  This  habit  b  prob- 
ably accounted  for  by  the  all  but  universal 
disposition  of  mankind  to  seek  for  super- 
natural influences  in  dreams.  If  no  such 
influence  can  be  suspected,  away  goes  all 
interest  in  the  matter.  When  it  comes 
out  that  a  long,  long  dream,  full  of  strange 
coherent  incident,  was  started  by  the 
slamming  of  a  door,  a  laugh  is  raised  as 
if  at  a  ridiculous  imposture,  and  the  dream 
is  thought  of  no  more.  But  it  may  de- 
serve a  good  deal  of  attention  however  it 
was  started.  For  example,  the  firing  of  a 
gun,  the  beating  of  rain  upon  the  window- 
pane,  do  not  account  for  the  enormous 
rapidity  with  which  a  long  succession  of 
images  will  pass  before  the  mind  in  the 
dream  that  ensues  upon  the  sound.  There 
is  nothing  in  these  noises  to  explain  how 
it  is  that  in  our  waking  hours  the  mind  is 
incapable  of  reviewing  such  scenes  as  they 
originate  in  a  hundredth  part  of  the  time  ; 
neither  do  they  explain  the  fact  that  those 
scenes  are  presented  to  the  *'  mind's  eye" 
with  a  vividness  far  in  excess  of  all  that 
our  waking  imagination  can  achieve  when 
put  to  the  utmost  strain.  They  do  not 
account  for  the  invention  which  it  would 
puzzle  us  to  emulate  with  the  aid  of  all 
our  waking  wits  ;  nor  do  they  forbid  us  to 
speculate  upon  the  limitation  on  the  one 
hand,  the  potentialities  on  the  other, 
which  the  difference  of  mental  scope  and 

the  conscioas  snperf ision  of  the  will  ?  Many 
of  the  tasks  which  we  set  ourselves  are  began, 
not  by  a  determination  of  will  to  begin  them, 
bat  by  the  stir  and  solicitude  of  the  faculties 
necessary  to  their  accomplishment. 
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activity  seems  to  disclose.  As  to  the  con- 
fusion in  dreams,  the  rapid  inconsequence 
of  them,  the  swift  transitions,  the  sudden 
changings  and  mergings  of  scene  and  cir- 
cumstance which  so  often  niake  them 
seem  merely  ridiculous,  two  things  have 
to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  transaction  of  a  dream  proceeds  at 
a  prodigious  pace,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  the  transitions  should 
seem  monstrously  abrupt  to  our  waking 
senses.  In  the  next  place,  very  few  of  us 
note  at  the  end  of  the  day  how  many 
hours  of  it  have  been  spent  in  a  loose 
medley  of  imaginings  aa  excursive  as  those 
that  occupy  our  minds  in  sleep,  and  like 
them  in  this  very  patticular  of  breaking 
oK  into  sudden  transition  ;    like  them. 


too,  in  being  soon  forgotten.  Here  again, 
however,  the  greater  activity,  force,  and 
impressivenesa  of  imagination  in  sleep  be- 
comes apparent.  For  the  day-dreams  in 
which,  unnoticed  by  ourselves,  so  many 
hours  of  our  waking  life  are  spent,  are 
not  only  paler  than  these  others  while  they 
last,  but  are  hardly  ever  remembered  for 
five  minutes.  None  are  remembered  as 
vividly  as  many  a  dream  of  the  night, 
though  such  dreams  have  become  proverbs 
of  passing  things  ;  and — unless  they  are 
something  more  than  day-dreams — never 
do  they  influence  thought,  feeling,  con- 
duct in  any  degree  at  all  :  which  is  not 
true  of  dreams  of  the  night. — Contemn 
porart,  Revxew.  ^ 
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XJnobr  the  unassuming  title  of  ''An 
Englishman  in  Paris,"  a  book*  has  been 
published  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  inner 
life  of  the  French  capital  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  the  whole  of  the  period  from  his  ab- 
dication to  the  end  of  the  Commune  in 
May  1871.  The  work  is  both  anonymous 
and  posthumous,  but  no  mistake  can  be 
made  in  ascribing  the  authorship  of  it  to 
the  late  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  who,  it  is 
an  open  secret,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
that  notorious  person  the  third  Marquis  of 
Hertford — ^Thackeray's  Marquis  of  Steyne 
— and  the  half-brother  of  the  fourth  Mar- 
quis and  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  both  of 
whom  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
French  capital.  Throughout  the  book 
the  identity  of  the  author  discloses  itself 
repeatedly.  He  lives  with,  travels  with, 
visits  with,  his  **  near  relative,"  Lord 
Hertford.  It  was  in  virtue  of  that  rela- 
tionship that  the  highest  circles  were  open 
to  him,  that  he  was  a  guest  at  Compi^gne, 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  Chftteau  d'Eu,  with 
the  entree  to  every  great  function  and  the 
fullest  opportunity — as  there  was  with  him 
the  keenest  zest — for  obtaining  the  best 
information  in  regard  to  every  subject  of 

*  An  Englishman  in  Paris  {Notes  and  Recol- 
Uctions).  2  vols.  Chapman  &  Hall,  Lim. 
1892. 


interest  or  importance.  He  reveals  him- 
self as  having  for  a  **  near  relative"  an 
ofiScer  on  the  staff  of  General  Vinoy, 
whose  aide-de-camp  I  knew  as  a  young 
'^  Capitaine  Edmond  Richard  Wallace," 
the  son  of  the  then  Mr.  Richard  Wallace. 
Writing  of  events  on  the  eve  of  the  war, 
he  alludes  to  a  '*  connection  of  mine  by 
marriage"  who  was  a  general  officer  h  la 
iuite  of  the  Emperor.  One  of  the  few 
officers  who  accompanied  Napoleon  the 
Third  when  he  came  out  of  Sedan  on  the 
morning  after  the  great  defeat  was  pointed 
out  to  me  as  General  Castelnau  and  further 
described  as  ' '  the  brother  in-law  of  Rich- 
ard Wallace  ;"  and  Lady  Wallace,  who 
still  survives  to  lament  the  loss  of  husband 
and  son,  is  stated  in  the  baronetage  to 
have  been  a  Castelnau.  Such  evidence  as 
this  is  conclusive  ;  and  Sir  Richard,  in- 
deed, has  disguised  his  identity  so  thinly 
that  he  might  as  well  have  allowed  hia 
name  to  go  on  the  title-page  of  his  book. 
No  Frenchman  could  know  his  Paris 
better  than  this  Englishman  who  was  in 
essentials  at  least  half  a  Frenchman,  and 
who  describes  himself  on  the  eve  of  the 
Franco-German  war  as  **  probably  the 
only  foreigner  whom  Parisians  had  agreed 
not  to  consider  an  enemy  in  disguise." 
Through  his  pages,  in  which  all  moods 
vibrate  from  cynicism  to  sympathy,  there 
defiles  a  long  train  of  persons  of  distinc- 
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lion  in  every  sphere — princes,  statesmen, 
grandes  dames  and  famous  members  of 
the  demi-monde,  poets,  painters,  soldiers, 
sculptors,  authors,  officials,  boulevardiers, 
lawyers,  detectives  ;  all  of  whom  he  knew 
with  greater  or  less  intimacy,  all  of  whom 
in  one  sense  or  other  were  worth  know- 
ing, and  of  ail  of  whom  he  has  something 
to  tell  that  is  new,  bright,  engaging,  and 
to  use  the  formula  ' '  to  the  best  of  depo- 
nent's  knowledge  and  belief,"  true.  He 
had  a  legitimate  and  worthy  curiosity  to 
learn  what  the  Americans  call  the  '*  true 
inwardness"  of  the  incidents  and  events 
occurring  around  him,  and  the  evidence 
of  his  pages  is  fairly  strong  that  he  rarely 
failed  to  know  most  things  that  were  to 
be  known. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  figure  of 
his  second  volume,  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  period  of  the  Empire,  is  the  Em- 
press. An  intimate  of  the  Emperor,  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Compiegne,  bienvenu 
in  all  the  ramifications  of  imperialistic  and 
official  circles  and  coteries,  nobody  could 
have  better  opportunities  of  judging  of 
the  character  of  Eug6nie,  and  of  the  na- 
ture and  weight  of  her  influence  on  affairs, 
social  and  national  alike.  It  is  clear  that 
the  author  considers  the  Empress  to  have 
exorcised  the  most  important  individual 
impression  on  the  destinies  of  the  Em- 
pire. I  do  not  propose  to  formulate  for 
him  the  conclusions  to  which  his  com- 
ments directly  point,  preferring  in  part  to 
quote,  in  part  to  summarize,  those  com- 
ments, and  so  leave  the  reader  to  form 
therefrom  his  opinion  to  what  extent  the 
responsibility  for  the  ignoble  collapse  of 
the  Second  Empire  rests  on  her  whom  the 
malcontent  Parisians  were  wont  to  style 
''the  Spanish  woman."  It  is  seemly, 
for  obvious  reasons,  to  treat  of  a  bereaved 
and  desolate  lady  solely  in  her  province  as 
Empress,  as  the  social  ruler  of  France, 
and  as  the  strong  consoit  of  a  pliable  and 
listless  husband  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  has  occasionally  permitted 
himself  in  this  respect  to  transgress  boun- 
daries which  he  might  have  been  expected 
to  recognize.  Apart  from  this  his  honesty 
and  candor  are  conspicuous,  and  of  this 
an  illustration  may  be  given.  The  Em- 
peror was  fond  of  ceremonious  display, 
and  had  set  his  heart  upon  his  bride  hav- 
ing a  brilliant  escort  of  fair  and  illustrious 
women  on  her  marriage-day.  There  was 
no  hope  of  such  an  escort  from  the  old 


noblesse ;  and  the  honor  was  declined 
even  by  the  nobility  who  owed  titles  and 
fortunes  to  the  First  Napoleon.  There 
were,  it  was  true,  plenty  of  men  and 
women  ready  to  accept  honors  and  titles 
in  the  suite  of  the  brand-new  regime, 
''  and  to  deck  out  their  besmirched  though 
very  authentic  scutcheons  with  them  ;  but 
of  these  the  Empress,  at  any  rate,  would 
have  none."  ''Knowing  what  I  do," 
continues  the  writer,  "  of  Napoleon's  pri- 
vate character,  he  would  willingly  have 
dispensed  with  the  rigidly  virtuous  wom- 
an at  the  Tuileries,  then  and  afterward. 
But  at  that  moment  he  was  perforce 
obliged"  (at  the  instance  of  the  lady 
whom  he  was  about  to  espouse)  "  to  make 
advances  to  her,  and  the  rebuffs  received 
in  consequence  were  taken  with  a  sang- 
froid which  made  those  who  administered 
them  wince  more  than  once.  At  each  re- 
newed refusal  he  was  ready  with  an  epi- 
gram :  "  Encore  une  dame  qui  n'est  pas 
assez  sure  de  son  pass^  pour  braver  1 'opin- 
ion publique  ;"  "  Celle-1^,  c'est  la  femme 
de  C^sar,  hors  de  tout  soup9on,  comme  il 
y  a  dcs  criminels  qui  sont  hors  la  loi ;" 

"  Madame  de ;  il  n'y  a  pas  de  faux 

pas  dans  sa  vie,  il  n'y  a  qu*un  faux  papa, 
le  pere  de  ses  enfants." 

The  author  dilates  freely  on  the  imperi- 
ous temper  of  the  par  venue  Empress. 
The  slightest  divergence  of  opinion  was 
construed  into  an  offence,  and  all  who  of- 
fended her  suffered  inexorable  ostracism. 
The  result  was  that  in  a  few  years  the  so- 
called  counsellors  around  the  Emperor 
were  simply  her  abject  creatures  and  pup- 
pets, moving  solely  at  her  will.  Bold 
men  who  dared  to  differ  from  her  and 
think  for  themselves  were  removed  or  were 
driven  into  fierce  and  bitter  opposition,  or 
else  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  court 
"sooner  than  submit  to  a  t}ranny,  not 
based,  like  that  of  Catherine  the  Second 
or  Elizabeth,  upon  great  intellectual  gifts, 
but  upon  the  wayward  impulses  of  a  woman 
in  no  way  distinguished  mentally  from 
the  rest  of  her  sex,  except  by  an  over- 
weening ambition  and  an  equally  over- 
weening conceit."  Of  this  tyrannical  in- 
tolerance he  gives  several  remarkable  illus- 
trations. One  evening  at  court  a  charade 
was  being  played,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  of  the  amateur  performers,  of  both 
sexes,  threw  all  decorum  to  the  winds  in 
their  improvised  dialogue.  In  her  Maj- 
esty's hearing  an  officer  high  in  favor  with 
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her  and  the  Emperor  ga?e  expression  to 
his  disgost  at  sach  license  of  language  in 
presence  of  the  sovereigns.  The  Empress 
tamed  upon  him  with  terms  of  anrefined 
contempt  for  his  prudishness.  '*  Voos 
n'^t^  s  pas  content,  colonel ;  he  bien  !  je 
me'em  fiche,  refiche  et  contrefiche" 
(words  which  the  editor  translates,  with 
the  remark  that  his  translation  inade- 
quately represents  the  vujgarity  of  the 
original,  ^'  You  don*t  like  it,  colonel ; 
well,  I  don't  care  a  snap,  nor  two  snaps, 
nor  a  thousand  snaps").  The  Emperor, 
with  a  laugh,  applauded  his  consort ;  the 
colonel  recognized  the  situation,  and  pre- 
sented himself  no  more  at  court  One  of 
the  ablest  soldiers  in  the  army,  he  served 
in  Mexico  without  promotion,  and  he  was 
still  a  colonel  when,  after  Gravelotte,  he 
impressed  on  Bazaine  the  wisdom  of  leav- 
ing a  garrison  in  Metz  and  breaking  out 
with  tJbe  army  of  the  Rhine.  I  think  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  identifying  this  officer 
as  Colonel  Lewal,  who  subsequently  under 
the  Republic  attained  high  and  deserved 
promotion.  Had  the  Empire  lasted,  he 
would  probably  have  remained  a  colonel 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Boitelle,  an  honest  shrewd  man  of  the 
bourgeois  type,  was  a  prefect  of  police  in 
Paris  under  the  Empire.  Eag^nie,  actu- 
ated whether  by  philanthropy  or  whim, 
took  it  into  her  head  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Saint-Lazare,  an  institution  combining  the 
attributes  of  a  hospital  and  a  bridewell 
for  women  of  the  town  of  the  lowest  type. 
Boitelle  was  requisitioned  as  cicerone. 
The  Empress  took  exception  to  the  dinner 
of  the  inmates,  since  no  dessert  crowned 
the  meal.  Boitelle*s  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  had  already  been  strained,  and 
the  plain  man  blurted  out,  *'  Really,  ma- 
dame,  you  allow  your  kindness  to  run  away 
with  your  good  sense.  If  they  are  to 
have  a  dessert,  what  are  we  to  give  to 
honest  women  ?"  Next  day  Boitelle  was 
kicked  upstairs  into  the  sinecuie  of  a 
senatorship  ;  his  services,  which  were  val- 
uable, were  lost  to  his  department ;  and 
to  the  end  of  the  Empire  her  Majesty's 
resentment  against  him  never  relented. 
Her  wrath  also  deprived  the  bureau  of 
secret  police  of  its  upright  and  conscien- 
tious chief,  M.  Uyrvoix.  It  was  his 
wont  to  report  daily  to  the  Emperor,  who 
gave  him  bis  cue  by  the  question,  '^  What 
do  the  people  say  ?"  The  incident  nar- 
rated by  the  author — which  shall  be  given 


in  his  own  words,  M.   Ilyrvoix  himself 
being  his  authority — occuired  at  the  time 
when  the  tidings  of  the  Emperor  Maxi 
milian's  fate  caused  in  Paris  the  ominous 
rumbling  of  discontent  and  disaffection. 

"  What  do  the  people  say  ?"  asked 
Napoleon. 

"  Well,  sire,  not  only  the  people,  but 
every  one  is  deeply  indignant  and  disgusted 
with  the  consequences  of  this  unfortunate 
(Mexican)  war.  They  say  it  is  the  fault 
of — " 

*^  The  fault  of  whom  ?"  demanded  the 
Emperor. 

**Sire,"  stammered  M.  Hyrvoix,  **  in 
the  time  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  people 
said,  '  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Austrian 
woman. ' ' ' 

**  Yes  ;  go  on." 

'*  Under  Napoleon  the  Third,  people 
say,  *  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Spanish  wom- 


an. 


»  i> 


The  words  had  scarcely  left  Uyrvoix' 
lips  when  a  door  leading  to  the  inner 
apartments  opened  and  the  Empress  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold.  '*  She  looked 
like  a  beautiful  fury,"  said  Hyrvoix. 
^*  She  wore  a  white  dressing-gown,  her 
hair  was  waving  on  her  shoulders,  and  her 
eyes  shot  flames.  She  hissed,  rather  than 
spoke,  as  she  bounded  toward  me  ;  and, 
lidicaloas  as  it  may  seem,  I  felt  afraid  for 
the  moment." 

^ '  You  will  please  repeat  what  you  said 
just  now,  M.  Hyrvoix  1"  she  gasped  in  a 
Toice  hoarse  with  anger. 

**  Certainly,  madame,"  I  replied,  **  see- 
ing that  I  am  here  to  speak  the  truth  ; 
and  this  being  so,  your  Majesty  will  par- 
don me.  I  told  the  Emperor  that  the 
Parisians  spoke  of  *  the  Spanish  woman ' 
as  they  spoke  seventy-five  years  ago  of 
^  the  Austrian  woman.'  " 

^'  The  Spanish  woman  I  the  Spanish 
woman  I"  she  jerked  out  three  or  four 
times — and  I  could  see  that  her  hands 
were  clenched — '*  I  have  become  French  ; 
but  I  will  show  my  enemies  that  I  can  be 
Spanish  when  occasion  demands  it." 

With  this  she  left  as  suddenly  as  she 
had  come,  taking  no  notice  of  the  Em- 
peror's hand  uplifted  to  detain  her.  The 
author  significantly  adds  that  next  morn- 
ing M.  Hyrvoix  was  relegated  to  the  re- 
ceiver-generalship of  one  of  the  depart* 
ments — in  other  words,  ^'  exiled  to  the 
provinces." 

Although  quite  apart  from  the  specific 
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topic  of  this  article,  the  interpolation  may 
be  pardoned  of  a  pretty  little  anecdote 
told  by  the  author  of  Qaeen  Victoria, 
when  that  royal  lady  visited  Paris  as  the 
guest  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  in 
1855.  The  scene  was  the  ball  in  the 
n6tel  de  Yille  given  in  her  Majesty's 
honor  by  the  municipality  of  the  capital. 

**  1  remember  one  little  incident,"  re- 
cords the  author,  '^  which  caused  a  flutter 
of  surprise  among  the  court  ladies,  who 
even  at  that  time  had  already  left  off 
dancing  in  the  pretty,  old-fashioned  style, 
and  merely  walked  through  their  quadrilles. 
The  royal  matron  of  thirty-flve  executed 
every  step  as  her  dancing- master  had 
taught  her,  and  with  none  of  the  listless- 
ness  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  ^  correct 
thing.'  I  was  standing  close  to  Can- 
robert,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  Em- 
peror. After  watching  the  Queen  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  turned  to  the  lady  on  his 
arm,  and  spoke  :  *  Pardi,  elle  danse  com- 
me  ses  soldats  se  bat  tent,  ^'en  veux-tu, 
en  voil^  ;"  et  correcte  jusqu'li  la  fin.' 
There  never  was  a  greater  admirer  of  the 
English  soldier  than  Canrobert." 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  .generally  ac- 
cepted belief  that  the  actual  decision  to 
go  to  war  with  Germany  was  come  to  at 
the  Cabinet  Council  which  was  held  on 
the  14th  of  July  as  the  result  of  the  com- 
munications from  Benedetti,  and  after  the 
Emperor  had  returned  to  the  council- 
chamber  from  an  interview  with  the  Em- 
press, and,  in  answer  to  his  final  anxious 
question  as  to  the  preparedness  of  the 
army,  had  received  Lebceuf's  confident 
assurance  as  to  the  last  soldier's  last  gaiter- 
button.  But  the  author  of  The  English* 
man  in  Paris  traverses  this  impression, 
and  expresses  his  conviction  *^  that  war 
was  decided  upon  between  the  Imperial 
couple"  so  early  as  between  the  5th  and 
6th  of  the  month.  And  certainly  it 
seems  that  he  adduces  fair  reason  for  the 
belief  he  holds.  He  narrates  that  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  former  day  Lord 
Lyons,  driving  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
British  Embassy,  beckoned  him  in,  and 
that  he  had  a  ten-minutes'  interview  with 
the  Ambassador.  He  brought  away  the 
impression  that,  although  the  Due  de 
Gramont  and  M.  Emile  Ollivier  chose  to 
bluster  in  face  of  the  Hohenzollern  candi- 
dature, there  was  little  or  no  fear  of  war, 
because  the  Emperor  was  decidedly  in- 
clined to  peace.     Lord  Lyons  had  just  re- 


turned from  an  interview  with  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and  expressed  himself  to  the 
effect  that  the  Due  de  Gramont  was  the 
last  person  who  ought  to  conduct  the  ne- 
gotiations. *'  There  is,"  his  lordship  had 
remarked,  ^^  too  much  personal  animosity 
between  him  and  Bismarck,  owing  mainly 
to  the  latter  having  laughed  to  scorn  his 
pretensions  as  a  diplomatist  when  the  duke 
was  at  Vienna."  And  he  added,  "  I  can 
understand,  though  I  fail  to  approve,  de 
Gramont's  personal  irritation,  but  cannot 
account  for  Ollivier's,  and  he  seems  as 
pugnacious  as  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
I  repeat,  the  whole  of  this  will  blow  over  : 
William  is  too  wise  a  man  to  go  to  war  on 
such  a  pretext,  and  the  Emperor  is  too  ill 
not  to  want  peace.  I  wish  the  Empress 
would  leave  him  alone."  Most  writers 
who  have  dealt  with  this  period  have  re- 
garded Ollivier's  attitude  as  the  reverse  of 
that  described  by  Lord  Lyons,  who,  how- 
ever, could  scarcely  have  been  mistaken. 

On  this  same  day,  the  5th  of  July,  two 
ministerial  councils  were  held  at  Saint- 
Cloud,  at  both  of  which  the  Emperor  pre- 
sided. Apart  from  the  author,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  evidence  4hat  when  the 
latter  of  those  councils  rose  the  Emperor's 
sentiments  were  still  in  favor  of  peace. 
But  he  is  able  to  strengthen  this  evidence, 
indirectly  it  is  true,  but  in  a  very  signifi- 
cant way.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that 
Napoleon  the  Third  had  for  vears  been 
suffering  acutely  from  the  painful  and  de- 
bilitating disorder  which  ultimately  caused 
his  death.  So  worn  was  he  by  it  that,  in 
the  author's  words,  ^'  he  was  weary,  body 
and  soul,  and  but  for  his  wife  and  son  be 
would,  perhaps  willingly,  have  abdicated. " 
About  the  beginning  of  the  month  his 
condition  had  become  so  grave  that  a 
consultation  of  the  leading  French  special- 
ists was  held,  resulting  in  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  an  immediate  operation  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  professional 
report  to  this  effect  was,  however,  the 
author  states,  not  communicated  to  the 
Empress,  and  indeed  it  was  only  after  the 
Emperor's  death  that  the  document  was 
found  at  Camden  Place.  The  consulta- 
tion was  kept  a  secret,  but  the  author  new 
of  it  from  Dr.  Ricord,  who  was  one  of  the 
specialists  composing  it  and  the  author's 
intimate  friend.  In  favor  of  the  view 
that  the  Emperor  was  looking  forward  to 
an  immediate  operation,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  extremely  improbable  that  he 
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shoald  be  deiuroos  of  war,  he  adduces  the 
following  incident.  '*  On  the  evening  of 
the  5th  of  July,  while  the  second  coancil 
of  minibters  was  being  held,  the  Emperor 
sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  my  house 
for  the  exact  address  of  Mr.  Prescott 
Hewetty*  the  eminent  English  surgeon. 
I  was  not  at  home,  and  on  my  return  an 
hour  later  sent  the  address  by  telegraph 
to  Saint-Cloud.  I  have  since  learned 
that  on  the  same  night  a  telegram  was 
sent  to  London  inquiring  of  Mr.  Hewett 
when  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to 
hold  a  consultation  in  Paris,  and  that  an 
appointment  was  made."  It  has  to  be 
said  that  this  summons  might  obviously 
have  resulted  from  a  desire  on  the  Em- 
peror's part  to  have  the  opinion  of  an  emi- 
nent and  independent  foreign  surgeon  as 
to  whether  he  would  be  able  to  endure 
the  fatigue  and  exertion  of  a  campaign. 
Mr.  Hewett  did  visit  the  illustrious  pa- 
tient, but  not  until  after  he  had  been  some 
time  in  the  field,  and  had  suffered  severelv 
in  body  and  mind.  His  condition  in  both 
respects  is  thus  reported  in  a  letter  from 
an  eye  witness  to  the  author.  '*  The  Em- 
peror is  in  a  very  bad  state  ;  after  Saar- 
bifick  Lebrun  and  Lebceuf  had  virtually 
to  lift  him  off  his  horse.  The  Prince 
Imperial,  who  had  been  by  his  side  all 
the  time,  looked  very  distressed,  for  his 
father  had  scarcely  spoken  to  him  during 
the  engagement.  But  after  they  got  into 
the  carriage  the  Emperor  put  his  arm 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  him  on  the 
cheeks,  while  two  large  tears  rolled  down 
his  own.  I  noticed  that  the  Emperor  had 
scarcely  strength  to  walk  the  dozen  yards 
to  his  carriage." 

But  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  author's 
evidence  that  Napoleon  'verted  or  was 
perverted  from  peace  to  war  during  the 
night  between  the  5th  and  6th  of  July. 
On  the  morning  of  the  latter  day  there 
was  a  third  council  of  ministers,  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  the  answer  to  M. 
Oochery's  interpellation  regarding  the 
HohenzoUern  candidature.  The  same 
afternoon  the  author  met  Joseph  Ferrari, 
the  intimate  of  Emile  Ollivier's  brothers, 
and  so  a  likely  man  to  have  exclusive  in- 
formation. **  It  is  all  over,"  said  Fer- 
rari, ^'  and  unless  a  miracle  happens  we'll 
have  war  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  Wait 
for  another  hour,  and  then  you'll  see  the 

*  The  late  Sir  Prescott  G.  Hewett,  Bart. 


effect  of  de  Gramont's  answer  to  Gochery 's 
interpellation  in  the  Chamber."  **  Bat," 
remarked  the  author,  *'  about  this  time  I 
was  positively  assured,  and  on  the  best  au^^ 
thority,  that  the  Emperor  was  absolutely 
oppo8^d  to  any  but  a  pacific  remon- 
strance." '^  Your  information  was  per- 
fectly correct,"  replied  Ferrari,  *'  and  as 
late  as  ten  o'clock  last  night,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  second  council  of  minis- 
ters, his  sentiments  underwent  no  change. 
Immediately  after  that,  the  Empress  had 
a  conversation  with  the  Emperor,  which 
I  know  for  certain  lasted  till  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  result  of  this  con- 
versation is  the  answer  the  text  of  which 
you  will  see  directly,  and  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  challenge  to  Prussia.  Mark 
my  words,  the  Empress  will  not  cease 
from  troubling  until  she  has  driven  France 
into  a  war  with  the  only  great  Protestant 
Power  on  the  Continent.  ...  It  is  the 
Empress  who  will  prove  the  ruin  of 
France  !"  How  well  informed  was  Fer- 
rari as  to  the  tone  of  the  ministerial  an- 
swer to  Cocbery's  interpellation  its  spe- 
cific terms  show.  *'  "We  do  not  believe" 
(so  spoke  de  Gramont  in  the  Chamber) 
'*  that  respect  for  the  rights  of  a  neigh- 
boring people  obliges  us  to  endure  pa- 
tiently that  a  foreign  Power,  by  placing 
one  of  her  own  prmces  upon  the  throne 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  should  disturb  to  our 
prejudice  the  existing  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  and  endanger  the  interests  and 
honor  of  France.  This  contingency  we 
hope  will  not  occur.  But  if  it  should  be 
otherwise,  we  all  know,  gentlemen,  strong 
in  your  support  and  in  that  of  the  nation, 
how  to  do  our  duty  without  fear  and 
without  hesitation.'' 

The  author  pays  a  well- merited  tribute 
to  the  strong  good  sense  and  high  states- 
manship of  Lord  Lyons  in  his  relations 
with  the  Empress.  While  the  Italian  and 
Austrian  ambassadors  stooped  almost  to 
seem  her  creatures,  and  flattered  her 
amour-propre  by  constantly  appealing  to 
her,  the  representative  of  Great  Britain 
courteously  but  steadfastly  declined  to  be 
drawn  out  by  the  Empress  in  regard  to 
diplomatic  affairs.  He  paid  the  due  trib- 
ute of  respect  to  the  woman  and  the  sov- 
ereign, but  he  tacitly  refrained  from  re- 
garding her  as  a  participant  in  the  affairs 
of  international  politics,  and  in  his  quiet 
manner  had  little  respect  for  those  of  his 
colleagues  who  were  swayed  by  her  influ- 
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ence.  **  T  do  not  know,"  he  writes, 
^'  whether  Lord  Lyons  will  leave  behind 
any  *  Memoirs/  *  but  if  he  does  we  shall 
probably  get  not  only  nothing  but  the 
truth,  but  the  whole  truth,  with  regard  to 
the  share  of  the  Empress  in  determining 
the  war ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  war 
was  not  decided  upon  between  the  Im- 
perial couple  between  the  14th  and  15th 
of  July,  '70,  but  between  the  5th  and 
6th."  If  the  author  is  right  (and  he 
speaks  with  show  of  authority),  the  Em- 
peror, far  from  being  zealous  for  war,  was 
in  regard  to  that  enterprise  the  creature 
at  once  and  the  victim  of  his  imperious 
consort.  On  the  information  of  one  who 
was  scarcely  ever  at  this  time  away  from 
the  side  of  Napoleon,  he  describes  that 
unfortunate  man  as  racked  with  anxiety, 
not  as  to  the  issues  of  war,  which  he 
thought  himself  able  to  prevent  up  to  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  July,  but  as  to  the 
consequences  of  peace.  For  he  realized 
that  the  Republican  minority,  strengthened 
by  recent  accessions  and  by  the  ominous 
result  of  the  plebiscite,  was  striving,  not 
to  spur  the  Emperor  on  to  war,  but  to 
make  him  keep  a  peace  which  it  would 
have  vituperated  as  humiliating  to  France, 
seizing  on  the  opening  to  deride  the  Em- 
pire as  too  feeble  or  too  pusillanimous  to 
guard  the  national  honor.  And  the  Em- 
press unwillingly  played  into  the  band  of 
the  minority.  Her  the  author  represents 
as  urging  on  the  war  with  Germany  with 
the  intent  of  saving  to  her  son  the  crown 
which  she  knew  to  rest  precariously  on 
her  husband's  head  ;  and  he  holds  that 
the  Republicans  considered  that  the  war 
which  she  favored  would  serve  their  turn 
nearly  as  well  as  peace,  since  war  would 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  denounce 
the  iniquity  of  standing  armies,  and  the 
phases  of  it  would  expose  that  corruption 
and  deterioration  of  the  French  army  of 
which  they  were  well  aware.  That  the 
Republicans  were  prepared  to  go  to  great 
lengths  for  the  subversion  of  the  Empire 
is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  it  must  be  said  that 
the  author  discloses  an  animus  which 
weakens  the  force  of  bis  arguments  when 
he  allows  himself  to  write  that  **"  this  is 


*  Lord  Lyons  predeceased  Sir  Bichard  Wal- 
lace, bnt  there  is  internal  evidence  that  the 
latter  wrote  his  HeooUeciUma  daring  the  life- 
time of  that  norbleman,  and  he  presumably 
did  not  give  himself  the  tronble  to  revise 
them  in  regard  to  such  passages  as  the  above. 


tantamount  to  an  indictment  (against  the 
Republicans)  of  having  deliberately  con- 
tributed to  the  temporary  ruin  of  their 
country  for  political  purposes,  and  such 
I  intend  it  to  be."  That  aspersion  goes 
to  water  when  the  heroic  defence  of  Re- 
publican France  after  the  revolution  of  the 
4th  of  September  is  remembered. 

Before  the  Emperor  left  Paris  for  the 
scat  of  war,  the  reaction  from  the  wild 
ebullitions  of  the  earlier  moments  had  al- 
ready manifested  itself  to  the  keen  obser- 
vation of  the  author.  Shrewd  and  some- 
times cynical  men,  even  of  the  Imperial 
entourage,  were  allowing  themselves  to 
speak  their  minds.  The  author  cities 
some  utterances  of  a  connection  of  his  by 
marriage,  who  is  described  as  a  frequent 
and  welcome  guest  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
who  may  safely  be  identified  as  General 
Castelnau.  This  personage  frankly  owned 
that,  but  for  his  fine  voice  and  skill  in 
leading  the  cotillon,  he  would  probably 
never  have  risen  beyond  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. Records  of  service  were  never 
looked  into  as  a  criterion  for  promotion. 
**  A  clever  answer  to  a  question  by  the 
Emperor,  a  handsome  face  and  pleasing 
manners,  are  sufiTicient  to  establish  a  repu- 
tation at  the  Chateau.  The  officials  take 
particular  care  not  to  rectify  those  impul- 
sive judgments  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, because  they  know  that  careful  in« 
quiries  into  the  merits  of  candidates  would 
hurt  their  own  prot^g^s.  All  the  favor- 
ites burn  with  jealousy  of  each  other  ;  and 
this  jealousy  will  now  lead  to  disastrous 
results,  because  the  Emperor  will  find  it 
as  difficult  to  comply  with  as  to  refuse 
their  individual  extravagant  demands." 
Colonel  Stoffel,  it  is  well  known,  was  rep- 
rimanded by  Leboeuf  for  writing  so 
strongly  from  Berlin  of  the  magnificent 
efficiency  of  the  Prussian  army,  because 
the  minister  and  his  light-hearted  com- 
panions objected  to  be  harassed  in  their 
frivolities  by  mistrust  on  the  Emperor's 
part  of  their  soldierly  capacity.  "  Nous 
I'avons  eu,  votre  Rhin  allemand  .  .  . 
Od  le  pere  a  pass^,  passera  bien  1' enfant,'* 
was  their  creed,  and  they  continued  to 
dance,  fiirt,  and  intrigue  for  gilded  places. 
**  *  There  are  no  bad  regiments,  only  bad 
colonels,'  said  the  first  Napoleon  ;  in  the 
opinion  of  those  gentlemen,  there  were  no 
bad  colonels,  except  perhaps  those  who 
did  not  constantly  jingle  tneir  spurs  on 
the  carpeted  floors  of  the  Empress's  bou- 
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doir  and  the  parqueted  arena  of  the  Em- 
presa's  ball-room.  And  she  applauded 
the  vaporings  of  those  misguided  men. 
'  Le  courage  fait  tout '  had  been  the  motto 
for  nearly  a  score  of  years  at  the  Tuil- 
eries.  It  did  a  good  deal  in  the  comedies 
h  la  MarirauXy  in  the  Boccaccian  charades 
that  had  been  enacted  there  during  that 
time  ;  she  had  yet  to  learn  that  it  would 
avail  little  or  nothing  in  the  Homeric 
struggle  which  was  impending." 

The  author  indirectly  but  unmistakably 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  Empress 
was  urgent  for  her  husband  to  take  the 
field  in  person,  notwithstanding  his 
wretched  state  of  health,  because  of  her 
eagerness  for  the  regency  ;  in-  his  own 
words,  '^  the  Empress  always  showed  her- 
self exceedingly  anxious  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  regent."  According  to  him, 
this  desire  was  manifested  so  early  as  the 
Crimean  war  period.  It  is  matter  of  his- 
tory that  the  Emperor  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  taking  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  on  the  Chersonese. 
His  ministers  strongly  dissuaded  him  ; 
similar  advice  came  from  high  officers  in 
the  field  ;  Lord  Clarendon  quietly  but 
strongly  combated  the  project ;  and  Queen 
Victoria,  to  whom  the  idea  was  broached 
during  her  visit  to  Paris,  threw  cold 
water  on  it.  But,  writes  the  author,  the 
Empress  encouraged  it  to  her  utmost. 
''  I  fail  to  see,"  he  states  that  she  said  to 
our  Sovereign,  "  that  he  would  be  ex- 
posed to  greater  dangers  there  than  else- 
where." It  was,  he  continues,  the  pros- 
pect of  the  regency,  not  of  the  glory  that 
her  consort  might  earn,  that  appealed  to 
the  Empress,  for  she  had  no  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  object  of  that  war  than 
with  that  of  the  contest  against  Austria  in 
1859.  During  the  absence  of  the  Em- 
peror in  the  field  in  the  latter  year  the 
regency  was  vested  in  her  ;  and  her  coterie 
of  both  sexes  openly  discounted  the  politi- 
cal effect  of  every  victory.  Austria,  ac- 
cording to  them,  would  be  granted  peace 
at  the  cost  of  few  sacrifices,  for  she  was  a 
Conservative  and  Catholic  Power,  and 
therefore  did  not  deserve  abject  humilia- 
tion. And  the  author  asserts  it  as  a  posi- 
tive  fact  within  his  own  knowledge  that 
^'  the  Emperor  was  actually  compelled  to 
suspend  operations  after  Solferino,  be- 
cause the  Minister  for  War  had  ceased  to 
send  reinforcements  and  ammunition  by 
order  of  the  regent."     Eugenie's  regency 


of  1865,  during  the  Emperor's  absence  in 
Algeria,  while  not  in  itself  disastrous,  the 
author  characterizes  as  fraught  with  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  the  future.  It 
gave  the  Empress  the  political  importance 
she  had  been  coveting  for  years ;  and 
henceforth  she  was  habitually  present  at 
the  councils  of  ministers,  who  did  not  fail 
to  inform  her  of  matters  which  have  been 
solely  for  the  ear  of  the  head  of  the 
State.  Ollivier  in  this  respect  repudiated 
the  precedent  set  by  his  predecessors,  and 
avoided  informing  the  Empress  on  State 
affairs.  It  was,  says  the  author,  an  open 
secret  that  the  regent  was  determined,  on 
the  first  French  victory,  to  dismiss  Ollivier 
and  his  cabinet.  No  French  victory 
came,  but  fast  on  the  heels  of  the  first 
French  disasters  Ollivier  was  succeeded  by 
the  more  facile  Palikao. 

It  was  also  immediately  after  the  re- 
verses at  the  Spicheren  and  Worth,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  that,  according  to  the  au- 
thor and  in  his  own  words,  '*  the  entour- 
age of  the  Empress  began  to  think  of  sav- 
ing the  Empire  by  sacrificing,  if  needs  be, 
the  Emperor. ' '  He  quotes  a  remark  made 
by  a  lady-in-waiting  to  a  near  relative  of 
his  own  :  **  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
can  avert  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty,  and 
that  is  the  death  of  the  Emperor  at  the 
heiad  of  his  troops.  That  death  would  be 
considered  a  heroic  one,  and  would  bene- 
fit the  Prince  Imperial."  The  author 
does  not  pretend  to  determine  '^how  far 
the  Empress  shared  that  opinion,"  con- 
tenting himself  with  stating  some  facts  for 
the  truth  of  which  he  '*  can  unhesitatingly 
vouch,' '  and  which  he  rightly  regards  as 
not  generally  known  up  to  the  period  at 
which  he  wrote.  They  are  not,  indeed, 
generally  known  to-day — although  some 
of  them  are  not  unfamiliar  to  those  who 
have  nlade  a  special  study  of  the  subject 
— and  tend  in  some  measure  to  confirm 
the  statements  made  by  the  author.  The 
Empress  was  aware  that  the  Emperor  had 
long  been  the  victim  of  a  cruel  dinorder  ; 
and  immediatelv  after  the  disasters  named, 
the  younger  Pietri,  the  Emperor's  private 
secretary,  informed  her  by  telegraph  that 
the  disease  had  been  seriously  aggravated 
by  his  Majesty's  having  undergone  much 
riding  on  horseback  since  joining  the 
army.  He  added  that  the  Emperor  was 
not  disinclined  to  return  to  Paris,  resign- 
ing the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  but  that  he  required  some  sem- 
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blance  of  presaare  put  on  him  to  save  ap- 
pearances. The  author  claims  to  have 
had  this  information  from  the  lips  of  the 
elder  Pietri,  then  prefect  of  police  in 
Paris.  There  is  no  reason  to  doabt  this  ; 
this  telegram  is  extant ;  it  is  part  of  the 
same  confidential  message  which  suggested 
that  Bazaine  instead  of  his  master  shoald 
be  thrown  to  the  wolves  ;  to  quote  its  own 
genial  terms,  ''  If  misfortune  should  still 
pursue  the  army,  Bazaine  then,"  the  com- 
mand having  been  devolved  upon  him, 
"  would  be  the  victim  of  obloquy,  and  so 
take  the  onus  of  responsibility  off  the  £m- 

Eeror's  shoulders."  Within  twenty-four 
ours  after  the  despatch  of  this  message, 
Leboeuf  is  stated  by  the  author  to  have 
proposed  to  the  Emperor  that  he  should 
return  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  LeboBuf 
himself,  leaving  the  army  of  the  Rhine  to 
attempt  under  another  head  to  retrieve 
the  situation  by  hard  fighting.  But  the 
Emperor  '*  sadly  shook  his  head,'*  and  de- 
clared that  he  eould  not  quit  the  field  in 
view  of  the  double  defeat  the  army  had 
suffered  under  his  leadership.  What 
then,  asks  the  author,  had  happened  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  immediately  follow- 
ing the  despatch  of  Pietri's  message  ? 
And  he  answers  thus  his  own  question  : 
*'  Simply  this  :  not  only  had  the  Empress 
refused  to  exercise  the  pressure  which 
would  have  afforded  her  husband  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  return,  but  she  had  thrown 
cold  water  on  the  idea  of  that  return  bv  a 
despatch  virtually  discountenancing  that 
return.*' 

Her  telegram  is  in  evidence,  although 
apparently  the  author  was  not  cognisant 
of  its  specific  terms.  It  runs  thus : 
'*Have  you  well  reflected  on  the  conse- 
quences of  your  return  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances ?  I  dare  not  advise  one  way 
or  the  other.  If  you  come,  it  must  be  as 
the  organizer  of  a  new  army.  Your  best 
friends  here  consider  your  return  danger- 
ous." And  there  are  known  later  cir- 
cumstances, also  seemingly  unknown  to 
him,  which  strengthen  the  credibility  of 
the  author  in  regard  to  this  matter.  When 
Napoleon  reached  Ch41ons,  Trochu  was 
there  ;  Trochu  was  in  great  popularity 
with  the  Parisians  ;  and  the  Emperor  pro- 
posed that  Trochu  should  take  the  turbu- 
lent Mobile  Guards  of  Paris  back  to  the 
capital,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  speedy 
and  safe  return  of  the  Imperial  sufferer, 
who  was  certainly  when  at  Ch&lons  in  no 


better  physical  case  than  he  had  been 
earlier  in  Lorraine.  Trochu  accepted  the 
mission,  returned  to  Paris,  and  informed 
the  Empress  of  his  errand.  It  was  then 
that  the  Empress  expedited  to  her  afflicted 
husband  the  following  telegram  : 

**  To  the  Emperor. — Do  not  think  of 
returning  here  unless  you  wish  to  kindle  a 
fearful  revolution.  This  is  the  advice  of 
Rouher  and  Chevreau,  whom  I  have  seen 
this  morning.  People  here  would  say  that 
you  were  running  away  from  danger.  Do 
not  forget  that  the  departure  of  Prince 
Napoleon  from  the  army  in  the  Crimea 
has  affected  his  whole  life. — Eugenie." 

The  authenticity  of  this  message  has 
not  been  questioned  ;  Count  d'Herisson 
found  the  draft  of  it  on  the  writing-table 
of  the  Empress  after  she  had  left  the 
Tuileries.  Notwithstanding  its  terms,  the 
Emperor  persisted  in  his  intention  of  re- 
turning to  the  capital.  M.  Rouher  was 
sent  to  dissuade  him,  and  Napoleon  yielded 
to  his  earnest  and  doubtless  sincere  repre- 
sentations. He  went  away  with  Mac- 
Mahon  to  Sedan  and  captivity,  and  the 
revolution  occurred  all  the  same. 

There  may  have  been  sound  reasons  for 
keeping  the  Emperor  away  from  Paris ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  motive  in 
common  humanity,  not  to  speak  of  ten- 
derness, for  enforcing  a  stay  with  an  army 
in  the  field  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  of  weak 
physique,  whose  nerves  had  been  strained 
by  the  bullet-fire  at  Saarbruck.  It  is 
known  that  when  the  news  of  the  disas- 
ters of  August  were  made  public  in  Paris, 
Ollivier  telegraphed  ofiicially  to  the  Im- 
perial headquarters  at  Metz  to  request  the 
return  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  wish  expressed  in 
the  Paris  press.  ''  On  this  same  day," 
writes  the  author,  '*  M.  Pietii  (the  elder) 
told  me  that  the  minister's  telegram  had 
been  followed  by  one  in  the  Empress's 
private  cypher,  expressing  her  desire  that 
the  Prince  should  remain  with  the  army. 
She  did  not  explain  why."  The  author's 
statement  is  perfectly  correct ;  the  precise 
terms  of  the  Empress's  cypher-message 
were  as  follows  :  *^  For  reasons  which  I 
cannot  here  explain,  I  wish  Louis  to  re- 
main with  the  army."  The  boy  finally 
left  his  father  in  the  Ardennes  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and  underwent 
many  vicissitudes  and  some  danger  before, 
by  way  of  Belgium,  be  reached  England 
a' week  after  that  catastrophe. 
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The  author  vouches  for  an  cpiBode 
which  iR  new  to  me,  illustrating  yet  fur- 
ther the  reluctance  of  the  Empress-regent 
that  tbe  Emperor  should  quit  the  army  in 
the  field.  On  the  7  th  of  August,  tho  day 
after  Worth  and  the  Spicheren,  tbe  Cab- 
inet despatched  by  special  train  to  Metz 
M.  Maurice  Richard,  tne  Minister  of  Arts, 
to  inquire  into  the  Emperor's  state  of 
health  and  the  degree  of  confidence  with 
which  he  inspired  the  troops.  Of  this 
mission  the  i&uthor  mentions  that  he  was 
informed  by  tho  premier's  brother  within 
two  hours  after  Richard's  departure.  The 
latter  returned  to  Paris  next  day,  bringing 
back  the  worst  possible  news.  In  view  of 
those  tidings,  Oilivier,  at  a  council  of 
ministers  held  on  the  9th,  urged  the  im- 
mediate return  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  as- 
surance of  support  from  his  colleague  who 
had  been  to  Metz.  The  Empress  ener- 
getically opposed  the  proposal,  *'  and 
when  Ollivier  turned,  as  it  were,  to  M. 
Richard,  the  latter  kept  ominously  silent. 
Not  to  mince  matters,  he  had  been  tam- 
pered with.  Ollivier  found  himself  abso- 
lutely powerless." 

This  article  may  fitly  close  with  the  au- 
thor's elaborate  analysis  of  the  character 
of  Eugenie  in  her  position  as  Empress, 
expressed  in  his  own  words.  *'  That 
playful  cry  of  the  Empress,  which  she 
was  so  fond  of  uttering  in  the  beginning 
of  her  married  life — *  As  for  myself,  I  am 
a  Legitimist '—rwithout  understanding  or 
endeavoring  to  understand  its  import,  had 
gradually  grafted  itself  on  her  mind,  al- 
though it  had  ceased  to  be  on  her  lips. 
Impatient  of  contradiction,  self-willed  and 
tyrannical  both  by  nature  and  training, 
her  sudden  and  marvellous  elevation  to 
one  of  the  proudest  positions  in  Europe 


could  not  fail  to  strengthen  those  defects 
of  character.  Superstitious^  like  most 
Spaniards,  she  was  firmly  convinced  that 
the  gypsy  who  foretold  her  future  great- 
ness was  a  Divine  messenger,  and  from 
that  to  the  conviction  that  she  occupied 
the  throne  by  a  light  as  Divine  as  that 
claimed  by  the  Bourbons  there  was  but 
one  short  step.  A  corollary  to  Divine 
right  meant,  to  her,  personal  and  irre* 
sponsible  government.  That  was  her  ided 
of  legitimism.  Though  by  no  means  en* 
dowed  with  high  intellectual  gifts,  she 
perceived  well  enough,  in  the  beginning, 
that  the  Second  Empire  was  not  a  very 
stable  edifice,  either  with  regard  to  its 
foundations  or  its  superstructure  ;  and  un- 
til England  propped  it  up  with  an  alliance 
and  a  State  visit  from  our  Sovereign,  she 
kept  remarkably  coy.  But  from  that  mc«- 
ment  she  aspired  to  be  something  more 
than  the  arbiter  of  fashion.  As  I  have 
already  said,  she  failed  in  prevailing  on 
the  Emperor  to  go  to  the  Crimea.  In  '59 
she  was  more  successful,  and  in  '65  she 
was  more  successful  still.  In  the  former 
year  she  laid  the  foundation  of  what  was 
called  the  Empress's  party  ;  in  the  latter 
the  scaffolding  was  removed  from  tho 
structure,  and  thenceforth  the  work  wha 
done  inside.  She,  no  more  than  her  sur* 
roundings,  had  the  remotest  idea  th&t 
France  was  gradually  undergoing  a  politic 
cal  change,  that  she  was  recovering  hti; 
constitutional  rights.  Her  party  was  like 
the  hare  in  the  fable  that  used  the  wxong 
end  of  the  opera-glass,  and  they  lived  in 
a  fool's  paradise  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tance that  divided  them  from  the  sports- 
man, until  he  was  fairly  upon  them  in  the 
shape  of  the  liberal  ministry  of  the  2d  of 
January,  18tO." — Nineteenth  Century, 
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Okb  autumn^  never  mind  how  many 
years  ago,  I,  Basil  Ogilvy,  then  junior  at- 
tach^tothe  British  Embassy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  spending  a  week  or  two  at  the 
house  of  a  cousin  of  mine  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Russian  general. 

The  Zagarines  lived  in  a  large  provin- 
cial town,  and  as  they  were  sociable  peo- 
ple and  entertained  a  good  deal,  I  made 
Nbw  Sxbzbb.— Vol.  LVI.,  No.  4 


acquaintance  at  their  house  with  the  best 
society  of  K  ;.  the  officials  civil  and 
military,  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
the  country  gentlemen  who  stayed  at  tbe 
principal  hotel  and  gambled  from  morning 
to  night  till  the  lightness  of  their  purses 
obliged  them  to  return  to  their  own 
houses.  The  most  conspicuous  personage 
among  the  latter  class^  the  leader  of  the 
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jeunease  doree,  was  a  certain  Prince  Serge 
Eriaoff. 

Being  a  lieutenant  in  the  Chevalier 
Guard,  the  Prince  generally  adorned  the 
brighter  sphere  of  the  capital  and  was  only 

spending  bis  leave  at  K near  which 

his  property  was  situated.  He  was  a  big> 
darky  broad-shouldered  man,  of  seven  or 
eight  and  twenty,  handsome  rather  than 
otherwise,  with  a  ruddy -complexion,  hard 
restless  black  eyes,  and  waxed  black  mus- 
taches twisted  up  to  his  prominent  cheek- 
bones. His  manner  had  little  of  the  pol- 
ished courtesy  peculiar  to  Russians  of  the 
best  class,  and  his  every  look  and  word 
betrayed  an  irrepressible  arrogance  ;  but 
in  spite  of  this  ne  was  gcDcrally  popular, 
and  much  admired  by  women.  Sfy  own 
feelings  toward  him  were  of  a  friendly 
nature,  for  it  so  happened  that  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  be  civil  to  me,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  arrogance  I  found  him  a  pleas- 
ant companion.  Thus,  when  ho  pressed 
me  to  spend  a  few  days  at  his  country 
house  so  soon  as  my  visit  to  the  Zagarines 
should  be  over,  I  readily  accepted  his  in- 
vitation. 

**  My  place,"  he  said,  **  is  a  wretched 
old  barrack,  at  which  I  don't  spend  half 
a  dozen  weeks  in  the  year  ;  but  if  you  can 
put  up  with  a  bachelor  menage^  I  can 
promise  you  a  wolf-hunt  and  some  fair 
shooting." 

It  was  late  on  an  October  afternoon  that 
I  reached  Paulovsk,  as  ErisofE's  domain 
was  called.  A  thick  drizzle  was  falling, 
and  the  rain  dripped  from  every  eave  and 
cornice  of  the  old  seigneurial  dwelling. 
A  barrack  it  certainly  was  not,  nor  even 
an  ordinary  white-washed  Russian  country 
house,  but  a  mansion  built  in  the  finest 
rococo  style  by  an  ambitious  Erisoff  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  stucco  on  its 
facade  was  discolored  by  the  damp  of 
years,  thistles  and  wild  oats  grew  undis- 
turbed round  the  steps,  the  out-buildings 
seemed  falling  into  decay,  and  the  whole 
place  had  a  neglected,  deserted  appear* 
ance.  The  interior  of  the  house  exactly 
corresponded  with  its  exterior.  The  large 
lofty  reception  rooms,  over  the  ceilings  of 
which  sprawled  gods,  goddesses  and  cu- 
pida,  damp-stained  and  scarred  by  ugly 
cracks,  were  furnished  with  a  faded  mag- 
nificence of  pale  brocades  and  tainished 
mirrors.  Only  the  Prince's  smoking- 
room  wore  a  comparatively  modern  air. 

In  any  case  the  old  house  would  have 


interested  me.  As  it  was  I  had  heard 
queer  stories  about  it  and  my  host's  grand- 
father, the  man  who  built  it ;  for  of  Serge 
Stephanovitch  ErisoS,  his  boundless  prof- 
ligacy and  pitiless  cruelty,  ghastly  legends 
still  survived,  and  about  the  house  which 
had  been  made  notorious  by  his  ciiroea 
lingered  the  ghost  of  its  old  evil  reputation. 

On  the  night  I  arrived  we  were  a  party 
of  ten  at  dinner.  Among  the  servants 
who  waited  on  us  was  an  old  man  whose 
appearance  attracted  my  attention,  partly 
because  of  the  contrast  it  presented  to  that 
of  his  fellow-servants.  He  must  have 
been  at  least  seventy-five,  and  his  tall  lean 
figure  was  bent  with  his  years  ;  his  thin 
aquiline  features  were  the  reverse  of  Mus- 
covite, nor  less  so  were  his  large  piercing 
black  eyes.  Once,  chancing  to  meet  mine, 
these  eyes  flashed  at  me  from  under  their 
shaggy  brows  a  wild  stare  that  almost 
startled  me.  After  this  I  often  found 
myself  watching  him,  and  as  he  waited 
(and  he  waited  deftly)  it  seemed  to  me 
that  though  he  rendered  like  one  accus- 
tomed to  it  the  service  required  of  him, 
he  yet  did  so  under  silent  protest  and 
against  his  will. 

The  next  day  we  were  out  shooting  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  made  a  good 
bag  of  wild  duck,  but  toward  evening  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents  and  we  got 
home  wet  to  the  skin.  The  Prince,  who 
had  shot  badly-,  was  in  a  vile  temper  and 
since  he  could  not  vent  his  wrath  on  us  at 
dinner  the  servants  suffered  for  it.  Vas- 
sili  in  particular  (the  old  servant  whose 
looks  had  interested  me),  he  rated  like  a 
dog.  The  old  man  listened  with  bent 
head,  meekly  enough,  but  on  one  occasion 
looking  up  suddenly,  I  saw  his  face  re- 
flected in  a  mirror  on  the  wall  opposite,  a 
face  so  distorted  with  hate,  that  I  invol- 
untarily started,  sending  a  fork  at  my  el- 
bow clattering  on  to  the  floor.  Instantly 
Yassili  was  on  his  knees  groping  for  it. 
As  he  replaced  it  his  glance  met  mine,  and 
at  the  same  moment  a  shiver  passed  over 
me  from  head  to  foot,  accompanied  by  a 
curious  feeling  which  I  hardly  know  how 
to  describe,  a  feeling  akin  to  fear.  Puz- 
zled and  annoyed  at  this  inexplicable  sen- 
sation I  went  on  with  my  dinner  in  silence. 

We  were  none  of  us  very  talkative  that 
evening  till  the  champagne  had  loosened 
our  tongues,  and  our  host,  under  the  same 
benign  influence,  had  partially  recovered 
his  good  humor. 
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*  *  Have  yoa  observed  poor  Serge  Feod- 
orovitch  V*  said  my  left  hand  neighbor, 
M.  Boris  Volatiney  the  eldest  and  soberest 
of  oor  party.  '*  He  is  a  charming  fellow, 
the  best  of  fellows  ;  but  what  an  infernal 
temper  he  rejoices  in  !  It  is  a  possession 
that  he  inherits  from  both  father  and 
grandfather." 

•*  Did  you  know  Prince  Feodor  ?"  I 
asked. 

^^  No.  He  died  while  his  son  was  a 
child.  He  married  a  pretty  French  wid- 
ow, the  Gomtesse  de  Lieiris,  who  also,  I 
believe,  had  a  temper.  She  lives  in  Paris, 
regarding  onr  poor  Russia  as  a  barbarous 
country  unfit  for  homan  habitation." 

'*  The  Prince,  I  know,  is  an  only  son," 
I  said  presently.  '*  Did  his  grandfather 
leave  many  children  f" 

**  Serge  Stephanovitch  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  first  to  a  lady  who  bore  him  several 
children,  all  of  whom  died  young,  and 
again  late  in  life  to  the  mother  of  Prince 
Feodor,  who  died  at  her  son's  birth. 
Serge  Stephanovitch  was  rather  a  cele- 
brated character,  as  perhaps  you  know." 

*  *  If  report  speaks  true  he  was  a  mon- 
ster," I  answered  hastily. 

Volutine  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly. 
'Mt  is  rash  to  believe  all  one  hears,  Mon- 
sieor.  Serge  Stephanovitch  was,  I  imag- 
ine, like  the  rest  of  us,  the  result  of  hered- 
ity and  circumstance.  He  lived  much 
abroad,  and  with  him  the  gallantry  of  a 
Frenchman  was  grafted  on  the  patriarchal 
disposition  of  a  Russian  grand  seigneur. 
Allowing  for  the  difference  of  period  and 
training  our  young  friend,  Serge  Feodoro- 
vitch,  is,  I  fancy,  not  anlike  bis  departed 
grandfather." 

I  looked  across  at  Erisoff.  Yes,  I 
could  easily  imagine  him  twenty  years 
older,  his  hard,  handsome  face  worn  and 
lined  by  dissipation  ;  a  bad  man,  free  to 
gratify  every  half  insane  caprice,  and  rul- 
ing despotically  over  thousands  of  souls. 
Such  must  have  been  Serge  Stephanovitch. 

Although  it  was  nearly  noon  when  I 
went  down-stairs  next  day  into  the  dining- 
room,  neither  my  host  nor  my  fellow- 
gaests  had  as  yet  put  in  an  appearance  ; 
and  I  walked  to  the  end  of  the  room 
where  hung  a  portrait  1  had  noticed  the 
evening  before,  and  wished  to  inspect 
more  closely.  It  was  a  fairly  well  painted 
portrait  of  an  extremely  handsome  wom- 
an, wearing  a  white,  scanty  imitation  of 
the  Greek  costume.      Her  features  were 


aquiline  and  perfectly  regular,  she  had 
bright  red  lips  and  unnaturally  large  dark 
eyes  ;  a  red  gauze  scarf  hung  from  her 
shoulders,  and  leaning  one  shapely  bare 
arm  on  a  marble  balustrade,  she  held  a 
rose  between  her  taper  fingers.  It  would 
have  been  a  conventional  portrait  from 
the  Book  of  Beauty,  but  for  the  strange, 
wild,  almost  fierce  expression  of  the  wom- 
an's black  eyes.  Where  else  had  I  seen 
eyes  of  which  these  reminded  me  ? 

Becoming  aware  just  then  that  some 
one  was  standing  behind  me,  I  turned  and 
saw  old  Vassiii,  who,  bowing  low,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  I  had  slept  well.  I 
had  been  learning  Russian  for  the  last 
three  years  and  could  speak  it  with  toler- 
able fluency.  I  answered  that  I  had  slept 
admirably,  and  asked  whether  he  could 
tell  me  who  the  portrait  above  us  repre- 
sented. 

**  Certainly  I  can  tell  your  Excellency," 
said  the  old  man  with  a  faint  smile. 
''  That  is  the  Signora  Maria  Fiordilisa, 
and  she  was  once  a  great  singer  ;  she  lived 
here  many  years  ago,  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  blessed  Serge  Stephanovitch, — may 
his  soul  have  peace  1" 

Was  it  my  fancy,  or  was  there  a  touch 
of  repressed  irony  in  the  old  man's  low 
soft  voice  ?  As  this  thought  passed 
through  my  mind  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room  opened  and  Erisoff  came  in. 

'^  What  I"  he  said  with  a  laogh,  when 
he  had  growled  out  some  order  to  Vas- 
siii, who  left  the  room  to  obey  it. 
**  What  I  Has  the  old  fellow  been  show- 
ing yon  his  mother's  portrait  ?" 

**  His  mother  f"  I  repeated,  half  in- 
credolously,  but  it  struck  me  at  that  mo- 
ment to  whose  fierce  wild  eyes  those  of 
the  Signora  Maria  bore  a  strange  resem- 
blance. 

The  Prince  langhed  again.  **  He  did 
not  tell  you  then  ?  I  thonght  he  might 
have.  He  is  a  queer  old  fellow  and  more 
than  half  mad,  though  quite  harmless  ; 
the  peasants  and  the  other  servants  say 
that  he  is  a  sorcerer,  and  has  the  evil  eye, 
and  I  believe  the  same  thing  was  said  ol 
the  beaotiful  Maria,  because  she  was  the 
only  woman  who  ever  kept  her  hold  over 
ray  grandfather.  By  the  way,  have  you 
ever  seen  his  portrait  ?  No  ?  Come  this 
way  then." 

And  putting  his  arm  through  mine  he 
led  me  up  some  steps  into  a  little  ante- 
chamber.    It  contained  but  one  pictui^e, 
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and  the  light  from  the  aDcnrtained  window 
fell  fall  on  the  half-length  figure  of  a 
yoang  man  with  powdered  hair,  wearing 
a  gold  laced  aniform. 

**They  say  I  am  like  him,*'  remarked 
Prince  Serge. 

There  was  a  certain  likeness  between 
Serge  Stephanovitch  and  his  descendant, 
but  the  former  was  by  far  the  handsomer 
man  of  the  two ;  his  features  were 
straighter,  less  Russian  in  type,  and  much 
more  finely  cut ;  he  had  a  delicately  clear 
complexion,  and  long  womanish  gray  eyes. 
Something  in  the  expression  of  those  eyes, 
the  straight  lines,  faintly  defined  as  yet, 
between  his  delicate  nostrils  and  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth,  were  the  only  outward 
indications  of  his  cruel  and  voluptuous  na- 
ture ;  and  still  one  felt  that,  to  that  beau- 
tiful face,  man,  woman,  and  child  must 
have  appealed  for  pity  in  vain. 

Erisotf  stood  with  folded  arms  under  his 
grandfather's  portrait.  '*  Do  you  see  the 
likeness  ?"  he  inquired  smiling. 

'*  Yes,  I  see  it.  Your  grandfather 
must  have  been  a  good-looking  fellow." 

'*  The  handsomest  man  of  his  day,  man 
cheTf*^  said  the  Prince  complacently. 
**  And  now  let  us  go  to  breakfast." 

The  rain  having  completely  passed  and 
the  sky  cleared,  when  breakfast  was  over 
I  expressed  a  wish  for  some  fresh  air  ;  but 
my  companions  all  exclaimed  at  the  idea 
of  leaving  the  house,  and  had  settled 
cheerfully  down  for  an  afternoon  at  ecartL 
**  If,"  said  ray  host,  **  you  would  care  for 
a  solitary  ride, — the  roads  are  not  fit  for 
driving — a  horse  and  a  man, — you  will 
want  a  guide, — are  of  course  at  your  dis- 
p)8al." 

This  offer  I  eagerly  accepted,  and  com- 
ing out  into  the  court  half  an  hour  later  I 
found  the  horses  waiting,  led  up  and 
down,  as  I  saw  to  my  surprise,  by  Vassili, 
who,  after  I  had  mounted,  swung  into  his 
saddle  with  more  activity  than  I  should 
have  expected  from  so  old  a  man.  We 
were  soon  riding  rapidly  away  from  Panl- 
ovsk,  side  by  side,  as  I  meant  to  have  the 
benefit  of  Vassili' s  society.  He  had  asked 
in  which  direction  I  wished  to  ride,  and 
I  had  answered  that  I  left  the  choice  to 
him.  Little  by  little  we  entered  into  con- 
versation, and  though  at  first,  as  he  an- 
swered my  questions,  the  old  man  shot  at 
me  now  and  then  a  swift  suspicious  glance, 
after  a  time  he  gained  enough  confidence 
and  assurance  to  volunteer  remarks  of  his 


own.  Struck  by  the  wretched  appearance 
of  some  hovels  by  the  roadside,  I  inquired 
whether  the  Prince's  estate  was  well  looked 
after  in  his  absence. 

**  The  steward,"  Vassili  replied,  **  looks 
well  after  his  own  interests.  His  Excel- 
lency  only  comes  here  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year,  and  then  he  cares  for  nothing 
but  the  chase."  Then,  answering  all  my 
questions  with  apparent  frankness,  he  gave 
me  information  which  made  me  exclaim  in 
amazement :  "  But  why  do  you  not  tell 
the  Prince  how  shamefully  he  is  deceived 
and  robbed  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  at  me  with  that 
faint  smile  of  his,  which  seemed  less  the 
expression  of  a  present,  than  the  ghost  of 
a  dead  and  gone  mirth.  ''  Neither  his 
Excellency's  affairs  nor  those  of  the  vil- 
lage are  any  concern  of  mine.  Serge  Fe- 
odorovitch  would  curse  me  for  a  crazy  old 
meddler,  and  the  steward  (a  good  fellow) 
would  become  my  bitter  enemy." 

For  a  little  while  I  meditated  in  silence. 
Trees  in  plenty  grew  round  the  old  house 
at  Paulovsk,  but  we  had  left  them  far  be- 
hind us,  and  on  either  side  of  the  road  (a 
road  little  better  than  a  track)  lay  a  limit- 
less monotonous  stretch  of  gray  moorland, 
broken  only  by  scattered  clumps  of  birches 
and  the  thatched  roofs  of  a  distant  village* 
I  thought  it  was  the  bare  flat  landscape 
which  oppressed  me  with  a  feeling  of  mel- 
ancholy. **  Vassili,"  I  said,  rousing  my- 
self, •'  have  you  lived  at  Paulovsk  all  your 
life  f " 

**  Yes,  your  Excellency,"  he  answered 
after  a  moment's  pause,  '*  there  I  have 
spent  my  whole  long  life.  There  I  was 
born  and  played  at  my  mother's  knees  ; 
there  1  wooed  and  won  my  little  Sacha, — 
and  there  I  lost  her."  He  spoke  the  last 
words  in  a  tone  of  intense  sadness. 

**  She  died  young  !"  I  said  gently, 

''  She  died,  but  first  I  lost  her.  Lost 
her  f  She  was  never  mine.  Listen,  and 
I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life.  My 
mother,  as  you  know,  was  an  Italian 
singer.  She  sang  at  a  beautiful  theatre  at 
a  beautiful  place  called  Napoli,  where  she 
lived  in  peace  till,  in  an  evil  day,  she  left 
it  with  Serge  Stephanovitch.  lie  brought 
her  back  with  him  to  Paulovsk, — she 
would  have  followed  him  to  Siberia.  She 
was  a  good  mother,  and  because  she  loved 
me  I  was  an  abomination  and  a  plague- 
spot  in  the  eyes  of  Serge  Stephanovitch. 
True,  I  was  his  son,  and  as  a  father  he 
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chftstised  me,  knowing  that  he  could  make 
her  suffer  most  through  me.  So  it  went 
on  till  I  was  a  boy  of  ten  ;  then,  one  day 
he  told  her  that  she  was  growing  old  and 
ugly,  and  might  go  if  she  liked.  That 
night  she  cut  her  throat, — it  would  have 
been  better  had  she  cut  his  as  well. '' 

His  low  monotonous  voice  betrayed  not 
the  smallest  emotion.  The  Prince  had 
called  him  half  mad  ;  I  wondered  whether 
he  was  so  in  reality. 

**  After  that,"  he  continued,  "  Serge 
Stephanovitch  hated  me  more  than  ever, 
for  I  reminded  him  of  the  dead  ;  there* 
fore  I,  the  son  of  the  master,  was  sent  to 
work  in  the  fields  and  treated  like  a  serf. 
But  he  soon  left  Paulovsk,  and  when  he 
returned  I  had  grown  into  a  man  and  was 
betrothed  to  Sacha,  the  daughter  of  Ivan 
Dimitrief.  lie  gave  his  consent  to  our 
marriage.  He  made  me  fine  promises, 
lying  with  smiling  lips,  for  my  little  Sacha, 
who  was  but  fifteen,  had  found  favor  in 
his  eyee.  He  sent  for  her  three  days  be- 
fore our  wedding-day,  and  she  came  to 
the  house  unsuspecting  ;  in  the  evening 
two  days  later  he  set  her  free.  It  was  the 
evening  before  our  wedding-day.  All 
night  she  raved  and  moaned  while  I  knelt 
beside  her,  and  at  dawn  she  died.^' 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror, 
which  Vassili  did  not  seem  to  hear,  and 
then  we  were  both  silent.  The  vague 
melancholy  which  I  had  felt  before,  deep- 
ened and  intensified  by  the  old  man  s 
ghastly  story,  weighed  on  me  like  a  night- 
mare, and  it  was  a  relief  when  a  prosaic 
incident  turned  the  current  of  my  thoughts. 

As  we  were  approaching  the  village  I 
have  mentioned,  Vassili  noticed  that  his 
horse  had  gone  lame,  and  on  dismounting 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  he  found  that 
it  had  lost  a  shoe.  The  blacksmith's  izba, 
Vassili  said,  was  the  first  we  should  come 
to  ;  would  I  be  so  gracious  as  to  wait 
there  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  loss  was 
remedied  ?  The  blacksmith,  as  fate 
would  have  it,  was  drinking  at  the  village 
tavern  and  his  wife  had  to  go  and  fetch 
him.  I  was  not  disposed  to  sit  waiting  in 
the  stuffy  izba,  and  I  proposed  to  Vassili 
that  we  should  walk  up  and  down  out- 
side. 

We  walked  away  from  the  village  in  the 
direction  of  a  little  clump  of  birch  trees, 
and  soon  I  broke  the  silence  by  a  question 
which  I  had  been  pondering  over  for  some 
minutes  past :  *'  *  Since  you  were  free,  and 


no  serf  of  Prince  Serge's,  why  did  you 
not  leave  Paulovsk  ?" 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  answer  ;  his 
keen  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  distant  misty 
horizon.  '^  After  she  died,  I  was  mad," 
he  said  slowly.  **  When  I  came  to  ray- 
self  1  knew  that  I  should  be  avenged  some 
day,  and  for  that  day  I  waited.  It  was 
long,  very  long  in  coming,  and  sometimi  a 
I  grew  impatient  and  longed  to  kill  him, 
but  the  time  passed  and  still  I  waited  ;  I  e 
had  grown  very  old,  and  my  hair  wts 
white  already  before  the  blow  fell.  Serge 
Stephanovitch  loved  his  son  Feodor  as 
much  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  love.  One 
evening  the  young  man  arrived  unexpect- 
edly at  Paulovsk,  and  though  he  had  been 
travelling  all  day  and  had  scarcely  stopped 
to  take  food,  the  supper  grew  cold  on  the 
master's  table  and  the  door  of  his  room 
remained  shut.  Inside  we  heard  murmur- 
ing voices,  and  at  last,  suddenly,  the  voice 
of  Serge  Stephanovitch  rising  almost  to  a 
scream  ;  then  the  door  opened  and  his 
son  came  out.  Pale  as  death  he  passed 
through  the  room,  and  I  never  saw  him 
again.  Fresh  horses  were  put  into  his 
carriage  and  galloped  off  with  him  into 
the  night.  The  beat  of  their  hoofs  died 
away  on  the  road,  and  still  Serge  Stephan- 
ovitch let  his  supper  grow  cold.  Prince 
Feodor  had  shut  the  door  after  him,  but 
Timof^i  Alexeief,  having  spoken  and  re- 
ceived no  answer,  opened  it  trembling  with 
fear.  He  had  no  need  to  tremble  ;  his 
master  lay  senseless  on  the  floor.  For 
months  Serge  Stephanovitch  could  net 
move  hand  or  foot,  nor  utter  anything 
save  sounds  that  no  one  could  understand  \ 
but  there  was  strength  in  him  yet,  and  lit- 
tle by  little  clearness  of  speech  returned  to 
him,  though  his  body  from  the  waist 
down  was  paralyzed  and  he  lay  as  helpless 
as  a  log.  Then  began  for  him  what  was 
not  a  happy  time.  His  restless  spirit 
chafed  and  fretted  like  a  devil  in  chains  ; 
he  who  had  never  been  content  to  rest  like 
other  men  was  more  weak  and  powerless 
than  a  child.  In  the  house,  in  the  vil- 
lage, on  the  estate,  his  will  was  no  longer 
law.  Before  his  face  his  dependents  were 
humble  enough,  but  he  knew  that  behind 
his  hack  they  laughed  at  his  orders  and 
mocked  at  his  helplessness.  As  for  his 
son,  he  did  not  return  ;  and  the  neighbors 
shunned  the  house.  All  through  his  ill- 
ness I  tended  him  ;  the  others,  men  and 
women,  were  alike  stupid  and  clumsy,  and 
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grew  frightened  when  he  swore  at  them 
and  tried  to  strike  them,  whereas  I  watched 
over  him  with  patient  fidelity,  and  bore 
with  him  as  a  good  son  should.  At  night 
he  could  not  sleep,  and  was  troubled  by 
strange  fancies.  Every  night  men  and 
women  he  had  once  known,  and  who  had 
gone  before  him  to  the  grave,  stood  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed.  Sometimes  they  cursed 
him,  sometimes  they  mocked  ;  but  she 
who  stood  there  oftenest, — a  paJe  and 
slender  girl — neither  mocked  nor  cursed, 
but  only  looked  at  him  silently  with  wide 
open  terrible  eyes  ;  yet  she  it  was  whom 
he  most  dreaded,  whom  he  vainly  im- 
plored with  groans  and  tears  to  leave  him 
to  die  in  peace.  For  all  my  care  and  pa- 
tient service  he  paid  me  with  hatred,  and 
also,  even  in  the  day-time,  with  a  hidden, 
unspoken,  unacknowledged  fear.  Had  he 
any  cause  to  fear  me  ?  Not  for  a  million 
roubles  would  I  have  deprived  him  of  one 
moment  of  his  miserable  death  in  life  ; 
the  torments  of  hell  we  can  only  guess  at, 
but  I  was  quite  sure  of  his.  Uis  end  was 
very  sudden.  One  day  a  letter  came 
which  told  him  that  his  son  was  dead. 
Once  again  the  hand  of  God  struck  him, 
and  though  be  breathed  till  morning  his 
spirit  had  already  fied. '' 

'*  A  hidden,  unspoken,  unacknowledged 
fear  ;"  those  words  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  me,  for  they  exactly  described 
my  own  involuntary,  unreasoning  feeling 
toward  the  man  at  my  side, — a  feeling 
compared  with  which  my  pity  for  his 
wrongs  and  sufferings  had  proved  but 
slight  and  transitory.  * '  Let  us  go  back,  * ' 
I  said  abruptly,  '*  we  have  come  a  long 
way.'*  Daylight  was  fading  fast  as  we 
reached  the  clump  of  birches  and  the  vil- 
lage lay  behind  it  out  of  sight.  Yassili 
either  did  not  hear  what  I  said  or  pre- 
tended not  to  hear.  Filled  with  a  vague 
uneasiness  I  eyed  the  darkening  landscape 
and  the  lowering  sky  ;  lines  of  white  mist 
were  clinging  to  the  low  ridges  of  the 
moorland  and  rising  slowly  from  its  marshy 
pools,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  as  they 
gathered  substance  they  changed  into  float- 
ing figures  beckoning  with  shadowy  arms. 
"You  can  stay  here  if  you  like,*'  I  said  ; 
**  I  am  going  back." 

The  old  man  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon 
my  arm.  *'  Stop,*'  he  said,  **  don't  you 
see  how  the  fog  is  thickening  !  We  must 
wait  now  till  the  moon  rises." 

His  voice  had  grown  strong  and  imperi- 


ous ;  it  was  he  who  commanded  now.  In 
silence  I  yielded  and  stood  beside  him, 
staring  at  the  ground.  I  remember  I 
stirred  it  with  my  heel  and  watched  the 
water  ooze  up  from  under  my  boot, — then 
I  raised  my  eyes.  Great  Heaven  1  We 
were  not  alone  ! 

Gathering  round  us,  hemming  us  in  on 
either  side,  surged  a  vast  crowd  of  shad- 
owy, shifting  forms  ;  sometimes  pressing 
so  close  that  I  could  plainly  distinguish 
their  faces,  and  sometimes  receding  into 
vague  uncertainty  again.  A  cold  sweat 
broke  out  on  me,  and  my  brain  reeled. 
**  Courage  I'*  said  the  voice  of  Yassili 
close  beside  me,  and  suddenly  all  terror 
and  excitement  left  me,  and  in  their  place 
came  a  great  awe  as  in  the  presence  of 
death.  And  I  looked  and  saw  that  there 
were  men  and  women  and  children  in  the 
crowd,  and  all  their  faces,  whether  old  or 
young,  were  rigid  with  the  same  despair- 
ing woe,  and  all  their  eyes  were  wide  open 
and  terrible  in  a  fixed  imploring  stare. 
How  closely  they  pressed  round  us,  and 
how  silently  !  A  thronging  multitude, 
and  yet  this  deathless  stillness, — not  a 
rustle,  not  a  footstep,  not  a  breath. 

**  Who  are  they  ?"  I  a&ked  my  com- 
panion. 

He  stretched  out  his  hands  toward 
them. .  "  Look  at  them  and  see.  These 
are  they  who  in  the  long  centuries  of  the 
past  dragged  out  their  miserable  lives  and 
died  by  cruel  deaths  ;  the  bodies  of  some 
have  crumbled  long  ago  to  dust,  and  the 
hearts  of  others  have  but  just  ceased  to 
beat.  See,  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
they  have  come,  from  Holy  Russia,  from 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  from  the  steppes  of 
the  Ukraine,  from  the  mines  and  forests 
of  Siberia.  These  are  the  oppressed  of 
an  accursed  country  and  an  accursed  race. 
These  were  given  over,  tied  and  bound,  to 
the  mercy  of  their  fellow-men.  These  are 
the'  countless  unknown  victims  to  whom 
the  sunlight  became  a  mockery  and  all 
hope  a  lie,  who  cried  to  God  for  ven- 
geance and  God  avenged  them  not.  Some 
passed  in  chains  along  our  roads  and 
streets,  the  endless  procession  that  ever 
passes  to  the  land  of  living  death  ;  some 
yielded  their  last  breath  beneath  the 
knout  ;  some  languished  and  went  mad  in 
prison-cells  ;  some  crawled  away  maimed 
to  die  in  holes  and  caves  of  the  earth  ; 
some  surrendered  willingly  all  that  makes 
the  world  sweet,  spending  themselves  on 
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a  forlorn  hope,  giving  their  lives  for  a 
hopeless  cause  ;  others,  yet  more  miser- 
able, perished  like  the  beasts,  walled  in 
by  ignorance,  not  knowing  why  they  lived 
or  died  :  and  all,  all  are  forgotten  1  Bat 
when  the  books  are  opened  and  the  long 
list  is  read,  surely  there  will  be  found  re- 
corded not  only  the  nameless  tortures,  the 
lifelong  captivities,  the  lingering  deaths^ 
but  also  the  illusions  destroyed,  hopes  de- 
ceived, minds  forever  embittered,  warped 
natures,  broken  hearts.  Surely  the  heart's 
blood  of  these,  though  they  be  not  all 
saints  or  maHyrs,  crieth  from  the  ground, 
How  long^  0  Lord^  holy  and  just  and 
true  J  how  long  /" 

His  voice  died  away,  and  even  as  it 
ceased  there  rose  a  low  wail  from  the  very 
ground  under  our  feet.  It  rose  higher 
and  higher,  it  swelled  louder  and  louder, 
till  it  grew  into  a  great  cry.  And  then 
all  those  death-like  faces  were  raised  to 
heaven,  and  the  cry  became  a  mighty 
shout  for  vengeance,  shaking  the  earth  and 
rending  the  sky,  and  with  that  shout  ring- 
ing in  my  ears  I  sank  into  the  blackness 
of  night. 

When  I  returned  to  consciousness  I  was 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  blacksmith's  izhaf 
with  some  one  bending  over  me  and  hold- 
ing a  glass  to  my  lips ;  it  was  a  woman, 
and  the  light  from  the  forge  played  on 
her  face  and  dress.  Not  quite  certain  if 
I  was  in  the  land  of  the  living  yet,  I  me- 
chanically gulped  down  the  proffered 
draught,  horribly  as  it  scorched  my  throat. 
The  painful  sensation  revived  me  a  little, 
and  I  realized  that  Yassili  W2is  kneeling 
beside  me,  supporting  my  head  with  one 
arm. 

A  mad  rage  took  possession  of  me. 
"  I  suppose  you  want  to  poison  me,"  I 
cried  in  English,  *'  not  content  with  be- 
guiling me  out  there  and  half  killing  me. 
But  you  shall  repent  this.  Do  you  hear, 
you  old  villain  I" 

"  Poor  Barine  I"  said  the  woman, 
pityingly.     **  He  raves  !*' 

**  You  hear  her  !'*  I  cried,  clutching 
his  arm.  ''Tell  her  that  she  lies;  tell 
her  how  the  dead  rise  from  their  graves  at 
your  bidding,  and  stare  and  stare.  ..." 
I  sank  back  exhausted  into  the  old  man's 
arms. 

Of  what  took  place  afterward  I  have 
only  a  confused  and  uncertain  recollec- 
tion.    This  much  I  know  ;  they  pressed 


more  vodka  on  me  and  I  refused  it.  Be- 
fore I  remounted  my  horse  I  made  Yassili 
swear  by  all  his  saints  that  he  would  guide 
me  not  back  to  Paulovsk,  but  to  the  Zaga- 
rines'  house  at  K . 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  that  ride  lasted. 
At  first,  as  I  saw  the  dim  moonlight  irradi- 
ating the  endless  misty  plain,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  we  should  ride  on  forever.  Then 
an  intense  drowsiness  stole  over  me,  so 
that  I  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  from 
reeling  in  the  saddle.  There  is  a  blank  in 
my  recollections  after  that,  and  I  can  only 
dimly  remember  the  amazed  face  of  the 
Zagarines'  dvomik  as  I  staggered  into  the 
house,  and  the  startled  voice  of  my  cousin 
from  the  landing  asking  who  had  arrived. 

I  awoke  from  a  heavy  sleep  late  the 
next  day,  almost  as  weak  as  if  I  had  been 
recovering  from  an  illness,  but  not  in  a 
high  fever,  as  my  cousin  had  feared  might 
be  the  case.  She  told  me  that  Yassili 
had  followed  me  into  the  house,  and  had 
insisted  on  her  giving  him  a  note  for  his 
master,  explaining  that  I  had  been  taken 
ill  while  out  riding,  and  had  ordered  him 
to  conduct  me  back  to  K . 

Neither  Mme.  Zagarine  nor  the  Prince 
heard  any  other  explanation  than  this 
one,  though  I  wrote  to  the  latter  and  duly 
apologized  for  my  unceremonious  behavior. 
I  started  for  St.  Petersburg  directly  I  felt 
strong  enough  to  travel.  During  the 
winter  which  folk>wed  I  often  met  ErisofE 
in  society,  and  never  without  remembering 
old  Yassili,  though  I  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  all  allusion  to  my  interrupted 
visit  to  Paulovsk.  Early  in  the  spring  I 
left  Russia. 

One  afternoon  four  or  five  years  later 
I  was  at  a  large  reception  at  a  senator's 
house  in  Washington,  when  St.  Leger, 
one  of  our  secretaries,  came  up  and 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 

**  Well,  what  is  it !"  I  asked. 

**  Sorry  to  interrupt,"  he  answered, 
'*  but  there's  an  old  Russian  here  who 
says  he  knows  you.  His  name  is  Yolu- 
tine,  and  he  thinks  you  may  remember 
him." 

I  replied  that  I  remembered  him  per- 
fectly, and  at  once  sought  out  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, who,  grown  a  shade  grayer 
and  stouter  than  of  yore,  held  out  his 
hand  with  his  usual  pleasant  smile,  and 
professed  himself  delighted  at  our  unex- 
pected meeting.  I  returned  the  compli- 
ment, and  retiring  into  a  window-recess 
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wo  talked  of  mnttial  friends,  chiefly  peo« 
pie  belonging  to  K— —  or  its  neighbor^ 
hood,  for  T  had  not  seen  him  since  that 
memorable  afternoon  when  I  rode  away 
from  Paalovsk. 

**  How  is  Erisoff  ?"  I  asked  presently. 

''Ah  I  That  was  what  I  was  meaning 
to  tell  yon.  Le  bean  Berge  married  fonr 
years  ago  a  Mademoiselle  Vera  Lnvoff, 
whose  father,  General  Lnvoff,  yon  must 
often  have  seen  at  Court.  It  was  a  lore* 
match,  and  never  was  a  young  man  more 
strikingly  improved  by  matrimony.  You 
think  as  a  rule  it  has  a  deteriorating  effect  ? 
Then  Serge  Feodorovitch  is  an  exception. 
His  wife  is  charming,  pretty,  amiable,  and 
clever,  and  adores  her  big  Prince  absurdly. 
Panlovsk,  whore  she  spends  every  sum- 
mer, has  been  painted  and  partly  refur- 
nished, and  the  Princess  has  an  English 
garden.  Wbile  the  house  was  being  done 
up,  by  the  way,  the  left  wing  caught  fire 
one  night,  quite  unaccountably,  and  long 
before    the    engine     could    arrive    from 

K it  was  burnt  to  the  ground.     The 

rooms  were  all  dismantled,  so  it  was  no 
great  matter,  and  happily  the  flames  were 
prevented  from  spreading  to  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Old  Serge,  Erisoff's  grand- 
father, used  the  ground  floor  of  the  left 
wing  as  a  prison,  where  he  confined  his 
refractory  serfs,  and  such  old  wives'  tales 
were  told  about  sights  and  strange  noises 
which  haunted  it,  that  no  one  would  have 
entered  it  after  nightfall  for  any  sum  of 
money  ;  yet  it  was  at  night  and  on  the 
ground  floor  that  the  fire  originated. 
Talking  of  Serge  Stephanovitch,  a  most 
curious  thing  happened.  His  portrait, 
which  hung,  as  you  may  remember,  in  the 
ante-room,  disappeared  on  the  night  of 
the  fire  and  has  never  been  recovered. 
No  one  knows  who  did  it,  but  some  hand 
cut  it  clean  out  of  the  frame  ;  it  was  as  if 
the  Prince,  made  restless  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  property,  had  stepped  down 
and  walked  away  into  the  nigb.t" 

'*  There  was  a  queer-looking  old  man 
whom  I  remember,"  I  said,  when  I  had 
expressed  my  surprise  at  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  portrait ;  "  Vassili 
I  think  bis  namo  was  ;  do  you  know  if  he 
is  still  alive  ?" 

Volutine  looked  at  mo  with  unusual 
sharpness  and  curiosity  in  the  glance  of 
his  little  pale  eyes.  **  What  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  sudden  illness  which  took  you 
back  to  K V  he  asked  smiling. 


*'  My  illness !''  I  exclaimed,  taken 
aback. 

**  Perhaps,'*  said  Volutine,  **  you  think 
me  undnly  inquisitive  ;  probably  you  will 
think  me  still  more  impertinent  if  I  ask 
you  whether  vou  believe  in  the  black  art  ?" 

**  Well,'*  f  answered,  recovering  myself^ 
"  I  should  like  to  know  what  makes  yon 
ask  that  last  question  f 

*  *  The  reason  is  very  simple.  When 
you  left  Panlovsk  and  started  for  your 
ride  you  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health, 
and  yet  I  knew  from  othe^  besides  Marie 
Zagarine  that  your  illness  was  not  a  pre- 
tence and  an  excuse  ;  every  servant  and 
peasant  at  Panlovsk  was  persuaded  that 
Vassili  had  *  overlooked  '  you.  To  this 
day  Erisoff  does  not  know  that  he  per- 
suaded Filofei  to  let  him  take  his  place  as 
your  groom.  Filofei  brought  the  note 
from  Marie  2^garine  and  described  in  my 
presence  the  sudden  fainting-fit  which 
came  upon  you  while  you  were  waiting  at 
the  blacksmith's.  I  only  heard  the  truth 
as  one  always  hears  it,  late  in  the  day." 

"  The  truth  ?"  I  said  hastily.  "  Only 
old  Vassili  could  have  told  you  that ;  as 
for  me,  I  know  no  more  of  it  than  you 
do." 

"  And  Vassili  Sergeief  will  keep  his 
own  counsel,  for  he  died  on  the  night  of 
the  fire.  Old  as  he  was  he  worked  like  a 
man  in  helping  to  extinguish  the  flames  ; 
later  on  they  missed  him,  and  at  dawn 
found  him  lying  dead,  struck  down  by 
some  falling  stone-work." 

My  loquacious  companion  talked  on, 
but  his  soft  voice  seemed  to  recede  into 
the  distance  ;  and  though  as  I  stood  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  my  eyes  rested  on 
the  sunshiny  Washington  street,  I  was 
standing  in  reality  with  a  very  different 
companion  on  a  desolate  darkening  moor- 
land, and  strange  figures  were  thronging 
round  us  with  wan  faces  of  despair. 
What  was  the  truth  ?  At  the  bidding  of 
what  strange  power  had  the  evening  mist 
taken  shape  before  my  eyes  with  the  forms 
and  faces  of  the  dead  ?  Only  one  man 
could  have  answered  that  question,  and  he 
had  passed  beyond  questioning.  I  thought 
of  him  lying  dead  in  the  gray  dawn,  and 
wondered  whether  the  faint  mysterious 
smile  that  1  remembered  had  been  on  his 
lips  when  death  sealed  them.  The  sound 
of  a  familiar  name  roused  me  from  my 
reverie. 

**  Sacha,  did  you  say  f"  I  asked. 
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'^  Yea,'*  answered  Volntioe,  "  she  is 
their  eldest  child  ;  they  have  now  a  boy 
as  well.  Sacha  is  a  sweet  little  gray^eyed 
girl,  the  linage  of  the  Princess.  Do  yon 
remember  the  room  at  the  end  of  the 
great  corridor  f  It  was  old  Serge's  room, 
and  he  died  there.  Now  it  is  used  as  the 
children's  play-room.  If  I  had  been  the 
Princess  I  should  have  chosen  some  other 
apartment,  but  she  says  that  it  is  light  and 
airy,  and  that  the  ghost  of  Serge  Stephan- 
ovitch  has  never  been  seen  by  any  one/' 
.  So  the  weed^grown  gardens  are  bright 
again  with  flowers,  and  where  the  old 
Prince    raved    and   cursed,   little    Sacha 


laughs  and  chatters,  little  dreaming  of  an« 
other  Sacha  whose  pale  face  came  there 
long  ago  to  haunt  a  dying  man.  Can 
Vassili  see  her  I  wonder,  this  little  name* 
sake  of  his  dead  bride,  or  has  he  forgotten 
the  things  that  were,  the  old  wrong  and 
the  old  hatred,  and  is  he  wandering  hand 
in  hand  with  his  own  Sacha  in  some  dim 
and  happy  land  f 

I  cannot  tell,  but  at  least,  as  he  said  in 
mockery  of  his  dead  lather,  I  can  say 
most  honestly  and  heartily  of  him,  **  May 
his  soul  have  peace. " — Macmillan's  Maga- 
tint. 
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While  Shelley  was  at  Chamounix,  in 
July,  1816,  there  lived,  unknown  to  him, 
in  the  modest  hamlet  of  Les  Pelerins,  hard 
by  the  Glaciers  des  Bossons,  a  man 
scarcely  past  middle  age,  whose  name  was 
destined  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  and 
admiration  by  mountain-climbers  from 
every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world. 
Shelley's  contemptuous  opinion  of  the 
Ghamounix  Savoyards  would  certainly 
have  been  modified  could  he  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Jacques  Balmat  the  thrill- 
ing account  of  his  first  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Thirty  years  had  passed  since 
that  memorable  8th  of  August  when,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  the  intrepid 
mountaineer  proved  to  the  world  that  the 
redoubtable  Taupinikre  Blanched  was  ac- 
cessible. Jacques  Balmat  was  born  at 
Les  Pelerins  in  1762.  His  father,  though 
in  humble  circumstances,  was  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  among  the  small  cultiva- 
tors of  land  in  that  neighborhood.  He 
fave  his  son  an  education  of  the  simplest 
ind.  In  boyhood  .Jacques  Balmat  was 
employed  as  a  laborer  on  his  father's  land  ; 
but  the  monotony  and  drudgery  of  toil 
became  daily  more  and  more  distasteful  to 
his  adventurous  nature.  Whenever  he 
could  escape  from  his  work  he  would  scale 
the  Montagne  de  la  C6te  in  search  of  crys- 
tals, for  which  there  has  always  been  a 
ready  sale.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  possessed  of  more  than 

^  *  So  named  by  the  peasants  o£  Ghamounix. 


ordinary  courage,  young  Balmat  soon  be- 
came popular  among  those  visitors  who, 
without  attempting  anything  great  in  the 
way  of  climbing,  occasionally  ventured 
upon  the  glaciers.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  famous  naturalist  De 
Saussure,  whom  he  accompanied  on  sev- 
eral Alpine  excursions.  From  that  time 
Balmat  forsook  the  farm  altogether,  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  calling  for  which  he 
was  in  every  respect  so  well  qualified.  A 
restless  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  by 
some  remarkable  exploit  awoke  in  his 
mind  the  desire  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc,  a 
feat  for  whose  accomplishment  De  Saus- 
sure had  offered  a  sum  of  money,  and 
which  was  at  that  time  deemed  beyond 
the  power  of  human  endurance.  De  Saus- 
sure's  bribe  had  induced  other  guides  to 
make  the  attempt ;  but,  after  they  had 
attained  to  a  ccitain  height,  the  fear  of 
passing  a  night  among  the  glaciers  f  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  they  experienced 
in  breathing  and  the  loss  of  strength  even 
among  the  strongest)  induced  them  to  re- 
gard the  project  as  hopeless.  Jacques  Bal- 
mat turned  the  matter  over  and  over  in 
his  mind,  and,  without  taking  any  one 
into  his  confidence,  made  several  attempts 
in  vain.  At  last  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  no  man  unaided  could  accomplish 
this  supreme  task.  Amid  these  circum- 
stances, he  consulted  his  friend  Marie 
Couttet,  a  youth  of  his  own  age,  destined 
in  after  years  to  play  a  heroic  part  in  the 
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dangerous  career  of  f^piide.  Couttet  in- 
fitanily  fell  in  with  Balmat's  plan,  and 
agreed  to  make  the  attempt  by  the  Tacul 
glacier.  Crossing  the  rocky  ari^te  and 
glaciers  which  separate  it  from  the  Corri- 
dor, they  decided  to  scale  the  Rochers 
Rouges.  The  ascent  was  steep  almost  be- 
yond endurance,  and  the  long  d6tours  so 
fatigued  them  that  on  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  arr^te  they  saw  the  impossibility  of 
climbing  its  almost  perpendicular  face. 
Slowly  and  unwillingly  they  retraced  their 
steps  to  Chamounix,  not  without  a  sense 
of  humiliation.  Undeterred  by  this  fail- 
ure, Balmat  made  two  more  attempts  : 
one  by  the  glacier  of  Miage,  and  one  by 
the  Montague  de  la  C6te,  reaching  to  the 
Petit  Plateau,  where  his  further  progress 
was  barred  by  a  huge  crevasse. 

Meanwhile,  other  guides,  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  gaining  De  Saussure's  prize, 
were  on  the  march  attempting  by  different 
routes  to  reach  the  summit.  Among 
others,  Jean-Michel  Cachat,  commonly 
called  **  the  Giant,*'  Pierre  Balmat, 
Francois  Paccard,  Marie  Couttet,  and 
Joseph  Carrier,  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  band,  and  were  concerting  ways  and 
means  at  the  moment  when  Jacques  Bal- 
mat, unconscious  of  rivalry,  was  planning 
an  attempt  single-handed.  Pierre  Balmat 
and  Marie  Couttet,  both  of  whom  had  ac- 
companied Monsieur  De  Saussure  on  his 
abortive  attempt  by  the  Aiguille  du  6out6, 
were  told  off  to  try  again  in  that  direction, 
while  Jean- Michel  Cachat,  Francois  Pac- 
card, and  Joseph  Carrier  were  to  proceed 
by  the  Montague  de  la  C6te.  They  agreed 
to  leave  Chamounix  simultaneously,  and 
to  meet,  if  possible,  on  the  summit  of  the 
D6me  of  Gout^.  Soon  after  Balmat  had 
reached  his  cabane  at  Les  PC'lerins  on  his 
return  from  the  Petit  Plateau,  he  heard  of 
the  departure  of  these  men.  Without 
waiting  to  enjoy  the  repose  he  had  so  well 
earned,  he  put  a  small  stock  of  provisions 
into  his  sack,  and  started  after  his  rivals, 
whom  he  eventually  overtook  on  the  Gla- 
cier des  Bossons,  not  far  below  the  Grands 
Mulets.  His  arrival  was  not  welcome,  and 
he  was  coldly  received.  The  party  had 
no  wish  to  encounter  so  formidable  a  com- 
petitor. After  some  hesitation,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  all  start  together. 
Having  crossed  the  Glacier  de  Tacconaz, 
they  reached  the  Grands  Mulets,  and  at 
three  in  the  morning  were  on  the  D6me 
du  Gout^.     Thence  the  party  mounted  to 


the  Bosse  du  Dromadaire  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  slipperiness  of  the  surface,  they  found 
it  difficult  to  get  a  foothold,  and  the  guides 
showed  signs  of  wavering — all  except 
Balmat,  who,  on  taking  the  lead,  aston- 
ished his  companions  by  getting  astiide 
upon  the  arr^te  in  question.  This  act  of 
daring  met  with  much  remonstrance,  and 
no  one  followed  his  example.  In  vain 
they  implored  him  to  desist.  He  would 
listen  to  no  one,  and  persevered  on  his 
course  for  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  league.  In  mentioning  this  matter  after- 
ward, he  refers  to  the  ice  line  upon  which 
he  was  riding  as  ''  un  veritable  chemin  de 
danseur  de  corde."  Balmat  says  that  he 
would  certainly  have  reached  his  goal  if 
his  passage  had  not  been  riven  by  crev- 
asses which  he  could  not  circumvent.  At 
length,  unable  •to  proceed  farther,  he 
turned  about,  and  ultimately  regained  the 
spot  from  which  he  had  started.  Poor 
Balmat !  there  was  no  one  to  welcome 
him  ;  for  his  companions  had  returned  to 
Chamounix,  leaving  only  his  sack  behind 
them.  In  mentioning  this  matter  many 
years  later  to  Alexandre  Dumas  p^re,  Bal- 
mat did  not  blame  these  men  for  leaving 
him  to  his  fate.  His  words  are  character- 
istic of  that  brave  spirit  which  can  always^ 
make  allowance  for  human  weakness : 
**  A  la  vue  d*une  si  grande  t6merit6,  ne 
pouvant  m*en  d^tourner,  ils  me  laiss^rent 
et  r^brouss6rent  chemin  centre  Chamounix, 
supposant  que,  6tant  leste,  je  les  retra- 
perais." 

Finding  himself  alone  in  a  desert  of 
snow  and  ice,  his  mind  wavered  between 
a  strong  desire  to  rejoin  his  companions 
and  the  ambition  to  make  the  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  unaided.  He  says  that — not 
only  was  he  piqued  by  the  desertion  of 
his  companions,  but — he  had  a  strong 
feeling  that  his  next  attempt  would  prove 
successful.  At  last  he  decided  to  go  on  ; 
and,  shouldering  his  sack,  entered  the 
Grand  Plateau,  and  paused  at  the  Glacier 
de  la  Brenva.  It  was  now  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  July  9.  Courmayeur 
and  the  fertile  Val  d'Aosta  slept  peace- 
fully below,  while  a  gentle  haze  veiled  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  spot  chosen  by  Balmat  for  the  night 
was  not  inviting.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
an  enormous  inclined  plane,  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  swept 
from  end  to  end  by  frequent  avalanches 
of  ice ;  the  whole  plateau  surrounded  by 
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towering  mountains  of  ice  and  snow,  ex- 
cept on  the  northern  side,  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  bitter  north  winds.  There 
18  not  on  the  entire  surface  of  this  tenible 
desert  a  single  rock^  or  a  single  stone, 
upon  which  a  man  can  sit,  or  behind 
which  he  can  take  shelter.  All  around 
him  a  measureless  expanse  of  shifting 
snoWy  swept  into  columns  by  the  fury  of 
the  winds,  where,  even  on  the  hottest 
summer's  day,  a  thermometer  standing  in 
the  sun  marks  zero  (centigrade).  It  was 
in  this  desert,  on  the  brink  of  a  huge  cre- 
vasse, without  any  covering, — ^in  fact, 
with  nothing  but  a  coarse  sack, — that  Bal- 
mat,  abandoned  by  his  companions,  and 
left  to  his  own  reflections,  bravely  re- 
solved to  await  the  dawn. 

When  one  imagines  his  situation  at 
nightfall  in  these  vast  solitudes,  with 
nothing  but  his  own  brave  heart  to  sap- 
port  him  in  the  face  of  unknown  danger, 
well  knowing  that  in  case  of  accident  no 
human  aid  could  reach  him,  one  may  form 
some  notion  of  the  patient  heroism  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  He  tolls  us  that, 
owing  to  a  feeling  of  nausea,  he  could 
neither  eat  nor  drink. 

'*  Je  posai  done  mon  sac  sur  la  neige, 
je  tirais  mon  mouchoir  en  rideau,sar  mon 
visage,  et  je  me  preparai  de  mon  mieux 
k  passer  une  nuit  pareille  k  I'autre.  Ce- 
pendant,  comme  j'etais  a  12,000  pieds,  il 
fallait  s'attendre  k  un  froid  bieq  plus  ?if. 
Une  petite  neige  fine  et  aigue  ma  glacait ; 
je  sentais  une  peaanteur  et  une  en  vie  de 
dormir  irr^sistibles  ;  des  (pensdes)  tristes 
ma  venaient  dans  P  esprit,  comme  colles 
de  la  mort ;  je  savais  tres-bien  que  ces 
pens^es  tristes  et  cette  envie  de  dormir 
^talent  un  mauvais  signe,  et  que,  si  j* avals 
le  malheur  de  former  ies  yeux,  je  pourrais 
bien  ne  plus  Ies  rouvrir.'' 

From  his  couch  on  the  snow  he  could 
see,  ten  thousand  feet  below  him,  the 
glimmering  lights  of  Chamounix,  and  the 
houses  where  his  comrades  who  had  de- 
serted him  were  seated  at  their  firesides, 
or  perhaps  snoring  in  their  beds. 

"  Je  me  disais  :  Peut-^tre  n*y  en  a-t-il 
pas  un  parmi  eux  qui  pense  k  moi,  ou, 
s'il  y  en  a  un  qui  pense  k  Balmat,  il  dit, 
en  tidonnant  ses  braises  ou  en  tirant  sa 
couverture  sur  ses  oreilles :  A  Fheure 
qu'il  est,  cet  imbecile  de  Balmat  s'amuse 
k  battre  la  semelle.  Bon  courage,  Bal- 
mat !^' 

'*  It  was  not  courage  that  failed  me," 


Balmat  continues  in  his  interesting  narra- 
tive,— '*  but  strength.  Man  is  not  made 
of  iron,  and  I  was  thoroughly  exhausted." 
During  the  short  intervals  of  silence  that 
intervened  betn^een  the  thunder  of  falling 
avalanches  and  the  cracking  of  the  glacial 
fields,  Balmat  distinctly  heard  the  barking 
of  a  dog,  from  the  village  of  Gourmayeur, 
which  slept  in  security  a  league  and  a  half 
below  him.  Those  sounds  brought  him 
solace  ;  it  was  the  only  sign  of  life  that 
cheered  his  solitude.  At  midnight  the 
sounds  ceased,  and  an  awful  silence  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  as  the  hush  of  a  cemeteiy 
in  the  dead  of  night.  At  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Balmat  perceived 
a  streak  of  light  over  the  eastern  horizon  ; 
and  gradually  the  dawn  broke.  Mont 
Blanc  wore  his  nightcap — a  sign  that  his 
majesty  is  in  a  bad  humor^  and  a  warning 
to  climbers. 

'^  Je  connaissais  son  caractere  ;  aussi, 
je  me  tins  pour  averti.  Lorqu'il  fume  sa 
pipe,  comme  on  dit  dans  la  valine,  il  ne 
faut  pas  chercher  k  lui  ^teindre." 

^*  At  last,"  continues  Balmat,  **  the  sun 
arose,  and  I  was  frozen.  But  by  beating 
my  arms  across  my  chest,  and  stamping 
violently  on  the  snow,  I  gradually  became 
unnumbed  and  able  to  proceed  on  my 
journey."  He  had  noticed  while  de- 
scending to  the  Grand  Plateau  that  a  steep 
incline  led  direct  to  the  summit  of  the 
Rochers  Rouges.  He  decided  to  make 
the  attempt  in  that  direction  ;  but,  finding 
the  incline  greater  than  he  had  expected, 
and  the  snow  too  hard  to  walk  upon,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  enter- 
prise when  he  found  that  it  was  possible 
to  dig  out  steps  with  the  point  of  ^his  al- 
penstock. In  this  manner  he  proceeded 
upvvard  ;  but  progress  was  slow,  and  the 
fatigue  he  experienced  considerable.  At 
last  he  attained  his  reward,  and  planted  his 
foot  upon  the  Rochers  Rouges. 

'*  Oh  !  me  dis-je,  d'ici  sur  la  cime,  plus 
rien  qui  nous  emp^che  ;  tout  uni  comme 
une  glace." 

But  he  was  in  no  condition  to  proceed 
further :  he  was  cold  and  hungry  and 
tired.  The  day  was  creeping  onward,  and 
many  hours  of  work  were  still  to  be  done. 
He  decided  to  retrace  his  steps,  and,  with 
a  certainty  of  success  for  his  next  attempt, 
gradually  regained  his  home.  Balmat 
told  Alexandre  Dumas  that  on  reaching 
home  he  was  nearly  blind.  He  crept 
into  the  granary  ^to  avoid  the  flies,  and 
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slept  without  iDtermission  for  twenty -f oar 
hours. 

For  three  weeks  following  this  perilous 
adventure  the  weather  was  in  every  re- 
spect unfavorable.  But  Balmat  never  for 
one  moment  abandoned  his  intention. 
The  only  persons  whom  he  took  into  his 
confidence  were  his  wife  and  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Paccard,  who,  besides  being  a 
clever  physician,  was  a  naturalist  of  re- 
pute. Paccard  had  often  been  acquainted 
with  De  Saussnre,  and  both  had  often 
gazed  upon  the  round  white  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  in  hopes  of  being  able  some 
day  to  make  scientific  observations  from 
that  liigh  vantage  ;  but  the  thing  seemed 
BO  utterly  impossible,  and  every  attempt 
apparently  so  hopeless,  that  neither  of 
them  had  much  faith  in  the  dream. 

Paccard,  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, consented  to  second  the  intrepid  Bal- 
mat in  his  next  attempt ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  with  the  first  fine  weather  they  would 
start  in  company.  Thus,  on  August  7, 
1786,  Balmat  .went  to  Dr.  Paccard 's 
house  and  asked  him  whether  he  were  still 
of  the  same  mind. 

*  *  The  time  is  arrived  for  us  to  start  on 
our  journey,"  he  said,  and  the  doctor  rose 
to  accompany  him. 

But,  while  turning  the  key  in  the  lock, 
Paccard  showed  signs  of  hesitation,  which 
Balmat  rightly  interpreted  as  a  mark  of 
indecision. 

^'  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  take  a 
couple  of  guides  with  us,"  said  Paccard, 
after  a  pause. 

**  No.  I  will  make  the  ascent  alone 
with  you,"  replied  Balmat ;  **  or  you 
shall  make  the  attempt  with  others.  I 
am  determined  to  be  the  first  man  up 
there,  and  not  the  second." 

These  firm  words  settled  the  matter 
definitely.  Paccard  withdrew  the  key 
from  the  lock,  and  said  boldly,  **  Well, 
1  place  myself  in  your  hands,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  Most  High." 

Before  starting  they  went  into  a  small 
shop  to  purchase  some  syrup  with  which 
to  dilute  the  brandy  in  their  flasks.  As 
the  woman  there  seemed  to  suspect  some- 
thing, they  agreed  to  take  her  into  confi- 
dence, and,  under  a  promise  of  secrecy, 
told  her  to  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
D6me  du  Gout()  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning.  They  started  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening — by  different 
routes  to  avoid  snspicion — one  by  the  left 


bank  of  the  Arve,  and  the  other  by  the 
right.  They  eventually  met  in  the  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  Montague  de  la  G6te. 
Balmat,  with  characteristic  unselfishness, 
had  brought  a  blanket  which  he  destined 
for  the  doctor's  use,  as  he  well  knew  that 
without  it  the  latter  would  have  spent  a 
miserable  night  on  the  ice-bound  summit 
of  the  C6te.  For  himself  he  had  brought 
a  sack,  on  which  he  slept  soundly  until 

1.30  A.M. 

At  two  o'clock  the  gates  of  dawn  stood 
ajar.  When  these  gallant  fellows  awoke 
there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  their 
hearts  beat  exultingly.  A  ouarter  of  an 
hour  later  they  stood  upon  the  glacier  of 
Taconnaz.  The  first  steps  on  this  frozen 
sea,  amid  yawning  gulfs  of  ice,  caused 
Paccard  some  uneasiness  ;  but  as  they 
proceeded  he  gradually  gained  confidence, 
and  trudged  along  without  pausing  at  the 
Grands  Mulcts.  Balmat  says  : — ''  Ce 
roontrais  au  Docteur  la  place  on  j 'avals 
pass^  la  premiere  nuit ;  il  fit  une  grimace 
tres-significative,  garda  le  silence  dix  mi- 
nutes, puis,  s'arretant  tout  a  coup  : — 
Crois-tu,  Balmat,  que  nous  arriverons  au- 
jourd'hui  au-dessus  du  Mont  Blanc  ?  Je 
vis  bien  de  quoi  il  retournait,  mais  je  le 
rasourais  en  riant,  sans  lui  rien  promettre." 

Two  hours  later  they  were  on  the  Grand 
Plateau.  Since  the  dawn  the  wind  had 
freshened  ;  and  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
was  crowned  by  the  "  diadem  of  snow," 
which  at  a  distance  looks  like  vapor.  For 
a  long  time  they  plodded  onward  in 
silence  ;  and,  having  scaled  an  almost  per- 
pendicular incline,  eventually  reached  the 
rocks  of  the  Petits-Mulets.  At  this  point 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind  carried  off  the  doc- 
tor's hat,  which  drifted  away  at  a  tenific 
pace  toward  Courmayeur.  **  II  parait," 
says  Balmat,  *^  que  le  vent  avals  pris  goiit 
^  la  plaisanterie,  car,  {I  peine  avais-je 
ferm6  la  bouche,  qu'il  nous  arriva  une 
bouff^e  si  violente  que  nous  fdmes  obliges 
de  nous  coucher  k  plat  ventre  pour  ne  pas 
alter  rejoindre  le  chapeau.  Nous  ne  ptlmea 
nous  relever  de  dix  minutes  ;  le  vent  fouet- 
tait  la  montagne  et  passait  en  sifiSant  sur 
nos  tStes,  emportant  des  tonrbillons  grot 
comme  des  maisons." 

Paccard  now  showed  signs  of  wavering 
in  his  purpose,  and  seemed  to  regret  hav- 
ing undertaken  a  task  so  formidable  ;  but 
Balmat  reminded  him  of  the  woman  in 
the  valley  below  who  must  at  that  moment 
have  been  watching  them  through  a  tele- 
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scope.  The  words  roused  Pacoard's  spirit 
a  little  ;  bat  nothing  wonld  induce  him  to 
stand  upright.  He  followed  Balmat  like 
a  dogy  on  all  foars.  Progress  amid  such 
circumstances  was  slow  ;  but  at  length 
they  reached  a  point  froifl  which  the  vil- 
lage of  Chamounix  could  be  seen.  Bal- 
mat, through  his  glass,  distinctly  saw  the 
good  woman  standing  in  the  piincipal 
square  at  the  head  of  about  fitty  persons^ 
many  of  whom  had  telescopes.  A  sense 
of  shame  caused  Paccard  to  rise  to  his 
feet,  and  they  were  recognized — **  lui  k 
sa  grande  redingote  et  moi  k  mon  costume 
habitueP* — says  Balmat.  Tho  people  in 
the  village  made  signs  to  them  by  waving 
their  hats,  and  Balmat  did  the  same  ;  but 
Paccard,  who  had  lost  his,  could  not  fol- 
low his  example.  Beyond  rising  to  his 
feet,  Paccard  was  helpless,  and  neither 
words  nor  signs  of  encouragement  could 
induce  him  to  proceed  farther.  Having 
exhausted  every  mode  of  entreaty  in  vain, 
Balmat  resolved  to  proceed  alone,  and, 
advising  his  companion  to  keep  moving, 
so  as  to  avoid  being  frozen  to  death,  con- 
tinued the  ascent.  Having  taken  about 
thirty  paces,  Balmat  looked  round,  and 
saw  the  poor  doctor  sitting  in  the  snow 
with  his  back  to  the  wind.  From  that 
time  the  ascent  was  not  difficult ;  but  with 
every  step  upward  the  effort  to  breathe 
became  more  and  more  trying.  Every  ten 
paces  brought  Balmat  to  a  standstill  for 
want  of  breath. 

Having  folded  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
he  drew  it  over  his  mouth,  and  thus  facili- 
tated respiration  ;  but  the  cold  had  be- 
come intense,  and  an  hour's  hard  toil  with 
bowed  head  reduced  him  to  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion.  At  length  he  reached  a 
point  on  the  ascent  which  caused  him  to 
raise  his  head  :  it  seemed  to  lead  no- 
where. It  could  lead  nowhere  :  there  was 
nothing  above  him  but  the  dark  blue  vault 
of  heaven.  Unconsciously  he  had  bowed 
his  head  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch 
of  mountains.  He  had  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc  I  Trembling  with  ex- 
citement, Balmat  looked  around,  fearing 
to  behold  some  pitiless  aiguille  beckoning 
him  upward.  But  no  :  '^  j'^tais  au  terme 
de  tant  de  recherches  exploratives  et  in- 
fructueuses  ;  j'^tais  ariiv6  la  ou  personne 
n'Mait  venu  encore,  pas  m^me  1  aigle  ou 
le  chamois,  seul,  sans  autre  secours  que 
celui  de  ma  force  et  de  ma  voIont6.  Tout 
ce  qui  m'entourait  semblait  m'appartenir. " 


At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Balmat 
gazed  in  triumph  upon  that  marvellous 
panorama  and  was  almost  beside  himself 
with  joy.  He  glanced  at  the  village  of 
Chamounix  and  waved  his  hat.  Through 
his  telescope  he  distinctly  saw  a  large  con- 
course of  people  returning  his  signals. 
The  whole  population  of  Chamounix  had 
turned  out  to  see  his  triumph,  and  he  felt 
a  pride  which  only  a  successful  climber 
can  know.  The  first  moments  of  exulta- 
tion over,  Balmat  began  to  think  of  his 
companion  crouched  in  the  snow,  paralyzed 
by  fear,  and  in  a  pitiable  condition.  He 
descended  toward  him  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  called  Paccard  by  name.  There  was 
no  reply.  Impelled  by  fear  for  his  com- 
rade's safety,  Balmat  quickened  his  pace, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  came  in  sight  . 
of  Paccard,  huddled  up  and  motionless. 
On  reaching  the  spot  he  found  the  poor 
fellow  with  head  bowed  between  his  knees, 
and  his  face  as  white  as  the  snow  around 
him.  Balmat  tapped  him  gently  on  the 
shoulder,  and  Paccard  raised  his  bead  me- 
chanically. All  interest  in  the  ascent  had 
vanished.  In  vain  did  Balmat  acquaint 
him  with  the  success  he  had  achieved. 
His  only  answer  was,  "  Let  me  sleep — for 
God's  sake,  let  me  sleep."  But  Balmat  - 
was  not  disposed  to  be  so  easily  moved  to 
compassion  when  only  one  final  effort  was 
needed  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  a  life- 
time. By  main  force,  he  lifted  Paccard 
from  the  ground  and  led  him  a  few  paces 
forward.  To  the  doctor  it  seemed  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  whether  he  moved  for- 
ward or  backward.  He  was  too  apathetic, 
too  cold,  too  weary,  to  think  of  anything. 
Balmat  led  him  in  this  condition  onward, 
and,  as  they  proceeded,  the  blood  began 
to  circulate. 

'*  Alors  il  me  demanda  si  je  n'aurais 
point,  par  hasard,  dans  ma  poche,  des 
gants  en  poil  de  lievre,  que  je  ni'6tais  fait 
expres  pour  mon  excursion,  sans  e^para- 
tion  entre  les  doigts.  Dans  la  situation 
od  je  me  trouvais  moi-m^me,  je  les  eusse 
refuses  tons  les  deux  h  mon  frdre  :  je 
lui  en  donnai  un." 

At  six  o'clock  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit. Although  the  sun  shone  ^brightly, 
the  sky  was  of  the  darkest  blue  and  they 
saw  some  stars.  Below  them  lay  immense 
fields  of  ice  and  snow,  rocks,  aiguilles, 
peaks,  and  a  panorama  of  matchless 
beauty.  Balmat  tried  to  make  his  com- 
panion share  his  ecstasy  ;  but  the  doctor 
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could  see  no  beaaty  in  anything — every 
sense  was  nnmbed,  and  he  was  only  half- 
con  scions. 

Balraat  thus  describes  his  own  condition 
of  mind  : — **  Quant  k  moi,  je  ne  soufErais 
plus  ;  je  n'etais  plus  fat]gu6  :  ^  peine  si 
je  sentais  cette  difficult^  de  respirer  qui, 
une  heure  auparavant,  avait  faille  me  faire 
renoncer  h  mon  entreprise  ;  nous  rest&mes 
ainsi  sur  cette  cime  trente-trois  minutes." 

It  being  now  close  upon  seven  o'clock, 
there  was  little  more  than  two  hours  of 
daylight  before  them.  Balmat  waved  his 
hat  by  way  of  signal  to  his  friends  in  the 
valley,  and  led  his  helpless  companion 
downward.  There  was  no  marked  route, 
he  tells  us.  The  wind  being  very  cold, 
the  snow  was  as  hard  as  ice.  They  had 
nothing  to  guide  them  but  the  small  holes 
which  the  iron  points  of  their  sticks  had 
bored  into  the  hard  surface.  For  about 
an  hour  Paccard  stumbled  onward,  more 
dead  than  alive,  now  led,  now  carried  in 
the  arms  of  Balmat.  Night  began  to  fall, 
and  darkness  overtook  them  while  they 
were  rounding  the  huge  crevasse  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grand  Plateau. 

*'  A  chaque  instant  Paccard  s'arr^tait, 
declarant  quMl  nMrait  pas  plus  loin,  et  a 
chaque  instant  je  le  forcait  de  reprendre 
sa  marche,  non  par  la  persuasion,  qu'il 
n'entendait  plus,  mais  par  la  force.*' 

At  eleven  o'clock  Balmat  and  his  help- 
less companion,  with  feelings  that  can  be 
easily  imagined,  at  last  planted  their  feet 
in  safety  on  rocky  ground.  Paccard  could 
not  use  his  hands,  which  were  as  blanched 
as  those  of  a  dead  man.  Balmat  had  only 
one  of  his  hands  frost-bitten. 

*'  Je  lui  dis  que  nous  avions  trois  mains 
de  gelees  k  nous  deux  ;  cela  paraissait  lui 
dtre  fort  6gal,"  says  Balmat.  **  II  me  de- 
mandait  qu'a  se  coucher  et  k  dormir." 
By  rubbing  their  hands  with  snow  they 
made  the  blood  begin  to  move  ;  but  their 
agony  was  intense.  Balmat  wrapped  his 
companion  in  a  blanket  as  before,  and  laid 
him  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock.  Then, 
placing  themselves  as  near  as  possible  in 
order  to  keep  warm,  they  slept  until  the 
morning.  Paccard  awoke  first,  and 
aroused  his  companion.  '^  Itis  strange," 
said  ho  :  '*  I  hear  the  birds  singing,  and 
yet  it  is  not  day."  The  fact  is  that  he 
was  temporarily  blind.  Balraat  told  him 
to  hold  the  end  of  his  sack  and  walk  im- 
mediately behind  him  ;  and  it  was  in  that 
manner    that,    some    hoars    later,    they 


reached  the  village.  '*  Comme  je  craig- 
nais  que  ma  femme  ne  fiit  inquidte,"  says 
Balmat.  '*  Je  qnittai  le  docteur,  qui  re- 
gagna  sa  maisonen  t&tonnant  avec  son  b&- 
ton,  et  je  revins  chez  moi.  C'est  alors 
que  je  me  vis.  *  Je  n'^tais  pas  reconnais- 
sable,  j' avals  les  yeux  rouges,  la  figure 
noire  et  les  levres  bleues.  Chaque  fois 
que  je  b4illais  on  que  je  riais,  le  sang  me 
jaillissait  des  levres  ;  enfin  je  ne  voyais 
plus  qu'a  Forabre."  Four  days  later, 
being  sufficiently  presentable,  Balmat 
started  for  Geneva  to  report  his  success  to 
Monsieur  de  Sanssure. 

Balmat's  career  as  a  guide  was  stirring 
and  adventurous  ;  but,  as  his  achievements 
have  been  merged  with  those  of  De  Sans- 
sure and  others  who  have  left  copious  rec- 
ords, we  will  not  here  enlarge  upon  them. 
It  is  only  fair  to  state  (for  there  is  no  offi- 
cial entry  to  that  effect)  that,  previously 
to  acting  as  guide  to  the  great  naturalist, 
Balmat  made  an  ascent  in  the  subsequent 
year.  It  was  this  second  triumph  which 
finally  decided  Monsieur  de  Saussnre  to 
make  his  now  historic  ascent  on  August  3, 
1787. 

For  a  space  of  forty-seven  years  Bal- 
mat's name  disappears  from  the  records  of 
Chamounix.  He  pursued  his  gallant  call- 
ing modestly,  and  never  lost  the  respect 
of  his  compatriots  ;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  any  special  attention. 
Taking  his  regular  turn  of  duty  with 
others,  he  may  possibly  have  accompanied 
'some  of  the  tourists  who  ascended  Mont 
Blanc  between  1787  and  1834  ;  but  there 
is  no  record  of  the  fact.  In  those  forty- 
seven  years  only  eighteen  persons,  of 
whom  twelve  were  Englishmen  made  the 
ascent. 

Balmat,  though  essentially  ambitious, 
was  not  vain-glorious.  We  have  seen 
how  ambitious  he  was  to  be  the  first  to 
ascend  Mont  Blanc  ;  he  was  now  ambi- 
tious to  become  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Chamounix.  Weary  of  climbing  for  hire, 
and  discontented  with  the  modest  com- 
petence which  his  land  afforded  him,  he 
dreamt  of  amassing  wealth  by  commercial 
speculations.  He  soon  discovered  his  in- 
aptitude for  business,  and  abandoned 
trade.  Having  heard  th^t  a  rich  vein  of 
gold  lay  buried  in  the  rocks  which  tower 
over  the  Sixt  Valley,  he  determined  to  dis- 
cover it.     In  his  seventy-second  year*  this 
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wonderful  man  started  alone  in  quest  of 
fortune  ;  and,  after  traversing  a  terrible 
wall  of  rock  which  overhangs  a  precipice, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  proceed  a  step 
farther  without  assistance,  fie  was  not 
the  man  to  be  deterred  by  a  sense  of  dan- 
ger, and  a  few  days  later  confided  his 
wishes  to  a  noted  chamois  hunter,  who 
agreed  to  accompany  him.  They  started 
unseen,  their  absence  unnoticed ;  and 
after  ascending  the  Br^vent,  and  descend- 
ing thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Diofaz, 
they  mounted  the  Col  d'Antherne.  The 
exact  route  taken  by  Balmat  and  his  com- 
panion can  never  be  known  ;  but  after 
many  hours  of  hard  climbing  they  reached 
the  place,  on  the  summit  of  a  wall  of  rock, 
which  Balmat  had  attained  on  his  previous 
journey.  At  the  sight  of  this  narrow 
shelf  of  rock,  overhanging  a  precipice, 
where  nothing  but  a  chamois  could  keep 
its  feet,  the  hunter  stopped,  and  implored 
Balmat  not  to  advance.  Words  were  use- 
less. Balmat  proceeded  alone.  He  was 
seen  to  climb  a  precipitous  rock,  when 
suddenly  his  foot  slipped,  and  with  head- 
long speed  the  brave  Balmat  fell  into  a 
horrible  abyss  four  hundred  feet  below. 
His  companion  was  powerless  to  render 
him  the  smallest  assistance.  He  had  not 
even  a  rope,  and  he  was  in  such  a  state  of 
absolute  despair  that  for  a  time  he  lost 
his  senses.  The  most  wonderful  p^rt  of 
the  whole  business  is  that  the  chamois 
hunter  returned  to  his  home  without  men- 
tioning one  word  of  the  catastrophe  to  any 
one.  He  seems  to  have  been  afraid  of 
the  law  holding  him  responsible  for  Bal- 
mat's  death  ;  and,  as  he  believed  that  no 
one  knew  any  of  the  circumstances  which 
would  connect  his  name  with  Balmat' s 
disappearance,  he  held  his  tongue.      It 


came  out  that  some  peasants,  working  in 
the  valley  of  Sixt,  had  actually  seen  Bal- 
mat fall,  and  told  the  hunter  of  it.  By  a 
bribe — in  fact,  by  the  promise  of  a  share 
in  whatever  might  be  found  in  those  rocks 
— ^their  silence  was  secured,  and  Balmat's 
death  remained  a  mystery  for  nineteen 
years.  Then  some  of  the  details  leaked 
out,  and  a  party  of  guides — the  most  ex- 
pert that  could  be  found — started  in  search 
of  Balmat's  body.  They  obtained  some 
slight  information  from  the  chamois  hun- 
ter— then  an  old  man — and,  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  Balmat's  sons,  mounted 
the  fatal  rock  and  gazed  into  the  abyss. 

'*  Ce  fut  aveo  un  sentiment  de  vive 
douleur,"  says  one  of  these  brave  fel- 
lows, ^^  que  nos  guides  contempl^rent 
I'effroyable  ablme  ou  Balmat  avait  trouv6 
une  fin  si  funeste.  La  prudence  la  plus 
vulgaiie  conseillait  de  ne  pas  le  sonder 
autrement  que  des  yeux  :  car,  outre  sa 
profondeur,  11  s'y  engouffre  k  chaque  in- 
stant des  avalanches  de  pierres  et  de 
glace."  It  was  instantly  seen  that  any 
attempt  to  rescue  the  body  of  this  Napo- 
leon of  guides  would  be  worsA  than  use- 
less, for  the  danger  of  searching  in  that 
gulf  was  beyond  all  doubt.  The  party 
returned  that  evening  to  Sixt,  and  on  their 
arrival  at  Chamounix  next  day  imparted 
their  experiences  to  the  other  guides. 

Jacques  Balmat's  grave,  situated  four 
hundred  feet  below  a  nameless  peak,  is  a 
rock-fanged  abyss,  dark  and  fathomless ; 
and  the  deepest  recesses  of  that  awful  gulf 
are  invaded  every  few  minutes  by  ava- 
lanches of  solid  ice.  It  is  a  tomb  worthy 
of  a  Snow  King — a  tomb  worthy  of  the 
prince  of  guides — a  tomb  the  like  of  which 
ne  may  perhaps  have  often  dreamed  of  as 
his  own. — National  Review, 
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It  was  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  in  the  time  when  the  Children  of  Lir 
lived  as  swans  on  the  rough  waters  of 
Moyle.  They  swam  between  the  shores 
of  Erin  and  the  blue  islands  of  Scotia ; 
and  their  voices  were  wild  and  sweet. 
Often  they  passed  by  the  island  of  Rach- 
ray,  the  home  of  the  sea-birds,  lying  low 
on    the    water,    with    white    cliffs    that 


gleamed  ;  and  they  saw  the  strong  white 
castle  on  the  highest  clitf  of  all.  That 
was  the  dun*  of  the  King  of  Rachray. 

The  king  was  not  yet  old,  but  he  was 
sad  at  heait.  He  cared  little  for  this 
island,  the  sea-birds'  home  :  and  it  was 
all  he  had  left  of  his  wide  dominions  ; 
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the  rest  were  lost  in  fight  Onoe  King 
Donn  had  a  son  ;  but  the  thought  of  his 
son  was  sorer  than  the  thought  of  his  lost 
kingdom.  For  the  prince  was  young  and 
strong,  but  he  would  not  fight  his  father's 
enemies.  He  was  bewitched  by  magic, 
they  said  ;  and  he  swore  that  no  power 
should  make  him  kill  a  man.  He  swore 
it  on  a  great  feast-night,  before  his  father 
and  the  warriors  of  the  Red  Branch  ;  and 
the  same  night  he  vanished  from  the  island 
of  Rachray,  and  was  never  seen  again. 

But  King  Donn  had  one  other  child,  his 
daughter  Taise.  She  was  so  beautiful 
that  no  living  thing  was  afraid  of  her  ; 
and  the  little  wild  sea-larks  on  the  beach 
would  run  and  twitter  about  her  feet. 

West  of  the  island  of  Rachray  lay  the 
shores  of  Erin,  and  three  leagues  of  the 
sea  lay  between.  The  shores  fell  back 
into  wide  bays,  where  the  sea  swept  in 
smoothly  over  white  sands.  Then  great 
cliffs  rose  black  and  high  ;  these  were  the 
dangerous  cliffs  of  Ulla.  They  were 
curved  overhead  like  the  crests  of  Atlantic 
waves,  and  rent  into  deep  chasms  down 
their  sides  ;  the  winds  raved  above  them, 
and  the  seas  broke  over  their  feet.  High 
up  in  a  hollow  between  the  two  highest 
cliffs  there  was  a  small  lake  of  fresh  wa- 
ter ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  an 
island,  and  on  the  island  a  thorn-tree,  and 
beside  the  thorn-tree  a  little  hut,  shaped 
like  a  bell.  In  the  hut  there  lived  a 
strange  nameless  man.  The  island  did 
not  belong  to  him  ;  nothing  belonged  to 
him,  except  a  small  corrach*  moored  un- 
der  the  bank,  and  some  tackle  with  which 
he  caught  fish.  The  wild  people  in  those 
parts  feared  and  fled  from  him.  For 
want  of  a  name  they  called  him  the  ''  Leaf 
on  the  Water  ;''  and  they  believed  he 
was  one  of  the  lost  heroic  race  of  the 
Druids,  who  were  magicians.  Also  they 
feared  the  dark  lake  where  he  lived,  lest 
the  waters  might  be  enchanted. 

At  that  time  there  reigned  a  king  in 
Norway  who  was  young  and  gallant.  He 
could  swim  through  rough  breakers,  and 
bend  the  strongest  bow  with  one  hand. 
All  his  people  loved  Somerled  the  king, 
and  they  wanted  him  to  marry  the  fairest 
princess  on  the  earth.  So  they  proposed 
to  him  one  princess  after  another  :  some 
were  fair,  and  some  were  dark  ;  but  he  re- 
fused them  all.     Then  the  oldest  counsel- 

*Afndlboat. 


lor,  and  the  wisest  in  the  land,  spoke  his 
opinion. 

**  Beauty  is  vain,"  he  said  ;  *'  but  there 
is  strength  in  sweetness.  Bring  here  the 
sweet-voiced  Stiorna,  and  let  her  sing*  be- 
fore the  king." 

So  they  brought  the  maiden  Stiorna, 
all  unwilling  ;  and  she  sang   when   they 
bade  her.     Her  voice  rose,  and  hovered 
like  the  voice  of  a  lark  when  he  hangs  be- 
tween the  blue  sky  and  the  green  earth  ; 
and  then  it  sank  again  softly  so  that  they 
caught  their  breath  to  listen.     But  Somer- 
led, who  was  carving  a  figure  for  the  prow 
of  his  war-ship,  rose,  and  struck  heavy 
blows  with  his  hammer  on  the  wood  and 
drowned  all  the  music.     After  that  there 
was  despair  in  the  counsels  of  Norway  ; 
for  it  was  thought  that  the  king  would 
never  consent  to  marry,  and  the  kingdom 
would  want  an  heir. 

But  the  oldest  counsellor  went  to  Somer- 
led, and  said,  ''  Tell  me  the  truth,  my 
king  I  Have  you  not  seen  the  maiden 
that  you  love  ?' ' 

And  Somerled  answered,  '^  I  have  seen 
her." 

**  Where  ?"  asked  Narboden,  the  coun- 
sellor, with  his  hand  on  his  long  white 
beard. 

And  Sotnerled  told  him  this  story  : — 

**  When  my  father  was  king  in  this 
land,  he  gave  me  once  five  ships,  and 
crews  of  Northmen  for  the  ships  ;  and  I 
set  sail  with  these,  to  take  the  world  for 
my  pillow.  We  sailed  to  the  island  of 
Erin  in  the  West,  and  landed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ulla,  which  is  the  home  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Red  Branch,  the  Clanna 
Rury,  whose  fame  is  great.  I  looked 
from  the  shores  of  Ulla,  and  saw  an  island 
lying  low  on  the  face  of  the  deep  sea.  It 
was  Rachray,  the  kingdom  of  Donn  ;  but 
when  I  desired  to  visit  that  island,  no  man 
would  sail  with  me.  So,  because  a  prince 
may  not  command  twice,  I  rowed  there 
alonct  in  a  fishing-boat.  The  sunlight 
flashed  on  the  waves,  and  I  sang  as  I 
neared  the  island.  But  a  strong  sea-cur- 
rent caught  the  boat,  and  wrecked  her  on 
a  rock  ;  and  after  great  peril,  I  swam  to 
the  shore  :  and  having  gained  the  shore, 
I  lay  like  a  seal  on  a  great  flat  rock, 
warmed  by  the  sun,  and  fell  asleep,  spent 
with  swimming.  When  I  awoke,  a  maid- 
en was  standing  by,  looking  on  me.  She 
seemed  more  beautiful  than  any  creature 
since  the  beginning  of  days  :    her  eyes 
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were  datk,  as  the  skies  at  Dight ;  but  her 
hair  was  gold,  as  the  skies  at  dawn  ;  and 
she  spoke  softly,  with  a  dove's  voice. 

**  •  Whence  do  you  come,  O  stranger  ? ' 

"  And  I  answered,  *  From  the  shores  of 
Ulla,  from  the  kinsmen  of  Lir. ' 

'* '  Then  yoa  will  be  slain^'  she  said, 
'if  the  men  of  the  island  find  you  here. 
I  am  Taise,  the  daughter  of  King  Donn. 
Follow  me  ! ' 

''And  I  followed  her  out  of  the  sun- 
light into  a  dim,  dark  cave  under  the 
cliff  ;  and  I  waited  on  her  words,  for  I 
was  prisoner.  Then  she  gave  me  many 
warnings,  and  spoke  like  the  daughter  of 
a  king,  jet  with  pity  ;  forbidding  me  to 
leave  the  cave,  for  fear  of  death. 

"  *  Wait  until  the  morning,'  she  com- 
manded, '  and  yet  for  an  hour  after  dawn. 
When  the  tide  is  full,  come  out  to  the  lit- 
tle hidden  cove  south  of  the  cliff,  and  wait 
for  me  ;  but  hide  from  any  other.  Do 
this,  and  he  warned  ! ' 

''  So  she  left  me.  And  the  light  went 
with  her. 

*'  Then  I  slept  all  night  in  the  cave,  and 
woke  with  the  dawn,  and  waited  the 
hour.  And  I  went  forth,  and  found  the 
place  south  of  the  cave,  where  the  sea 
tlowed  in,  deep  and  narrow.  There,  sit- 
ting where  the  shadow  fell  from  the  cliff, 
1  sighed  for  the  good  weapon  that  went 
down  under  the  waves,  when  my  boat 
struck  the  rock.  Then  suddenly  1  saw  a 
boat  coming  Qwiftly  over  the  water  ;  and 
in  it  was  the  Princess  Taise,  rowing  alone, 
and  bending  to  the  oars.  White-breasted 
gulls  swam  alongside  her  boat,  and  sat 
upon  the  gunwale  ;  but  as  she  drew  into 
the  cove,  they  shook  their  silver  wings, 
and  scattered  in  a  cloud.  Then  I  took 
the  oars ;  and  the  princess  laid  her  hand 
on  the  helm,  and  spoke  to  me,  standing 
in  the  stern,  with  her  sea-green  robe  flut- 
tering round  her. 

''  '  Listen,  O  stranger,  and  believe  1 
This  island  is  perilous  for  you  ;  and  in  the 
strait  the  currents  are  strong  and  treacher- 
ous, crossing  midway.  Therefore  you 
cannot  gain  the  shores  of  Ulla,  except 
from  the  northern  point  of  Rachray  ;  and 
there  I  will  steer  you,  for  I  know  the  cur- 
rents and  the  tides.  Then  you  must  take 
the  boat,  and  make  for  the  other  side 
alone.  But  our  island-men  are  fierce  ;  if 
they  see  us  now,  as  we  row  under  the 
lee,  they  will  give  chase  in  their  swift 
boats,  and  will  certainly  oveitake  us,  being 
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many,  while  yoa  are  one.  Then  you  will 
be  slain  ;  for  these  dog-fish  will  not  spare- 
you  for  my  words.  But  think  not  at  the 
last  hour  that  I  am  treacherous.  I  would 
save  yon  ;  and  there  is  no  other  way. 
Enough !  These  are  the  words  of 
Taise. ' 

' '  Then  I  pushed  out  of  that  cove  into 
the  waters  of  the  strait,  and  rowed  for  the 
northern  point.  There  was  no  boat  in 
sight  on  all  the  sea,  and  no  cloud  in  the 
sky  ;  yet  we  crept  close  to  shore,  as  silent 
as  shadows.  The  eyes  of  the  princess  wete 
dark  with  terror,  as  she  gazed  on  one  side 
and  the  other  ;  and  she  spoke  no  word, 
but  steered  skilfully.  And  my  heart  grew 
light  as  I  rowed,  looking  only  on  that  fair 
maiden  in  the  stern  ;  and  I  cared  nothing 
at  all  for  these  dog- fish,  the  islanders  of 
Rachray.  I  would  have  rowed  round 
their  island  once  and  again.  But  we  came 
to  the  northern  point,  and  touched  the 
beach  ;  there  the  princess  sprang  on  shore, 
speaking  no  word  of  farewell,  only  point- 
ing with  hct  hand  whoie  Ulla  lay  across 
the  stiait.  Then  I  turned  the  boat's  head 
for  Ulla,  and  bent  again  to  the  oars,  while 
she  watched  from  the  shore.  But  when 
the  last  moment  came,  she  cried  after  me„ 
with  her  sweet  voice — 

**  *  Stranger,  tell  me  your  name  1 ' 

**  And  I  called  it  back  aloud  to  kei, — 
*  Somerled  ! ' 

**  And  I  saw  her  no  more." 

This  is  the  story  that  Somerled,  the 
King  of  Norway,  told  to  Naiboden,  the 
connscUor. 

And  Narboden  answered,  when  he 
heard  it — 

**  The  way  is  far  to  Rachray  on  the 
coasts  of  Erin  ;  and  King  Donn  is  a  van- 
quished sovereign,  with  his  island-men 
fierce  and  feeble.  What  alliance  is  this 
for  Norway,  great  among  the  nations  ? 
But  the  king  shall  have  his  will.  Let  an 
embassy  be  sent  to  Rachray,  to  ask  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Taise  in  marriage. 
It  will  be  given,  and  the  king  shall  be 
contented." 

This  then  was  resolved.  Three  ships 
were  made  ready  that  day,  and  stored  for 
the  voyage  ;  three  great  nobles  of  the 
Northmen  commanding  them.  And  early 
in  the  morning  they  hoist'^d  their  splendid 
speckled  sails,  and  put  to  sea.  Day  and 
night  they  sailed,  in  that  short  summer 
season,  and  were  glad  when  they  saw  the 
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low  white  cliffs  of  Rachray,  for  this  was 
the  end  of  their  voyage. 

So  they  landed  on  the  side  open  to  the 
sea,  and  went  ap  to  the  strong  white  castle 
on  the  height,  the  Castle  of  Donn.  Here 
the  king  received  them,  and  he  made  a 
feast  that  night  in  their  honor  ;  and  the 
Northmen  were  astonished  at  all  they  saw. 
For  the  feasting-hall  was  great  and  ronnd, 
and  in  it  sat  many  warriors,  bnt  King 
Donn  was  the  noblest  to  look  upon  in  the 
hall.  Each  man  hung  his  weapon  on  the 
wall  over  his  own  head,  for  that  was  the 
CQstom  ;  but  the  bards  had  no  weapons, 
only  their  harps.  The  chief  bard  had  a 
harp  of  gold,  and  he  swept  the  strings 
with  a  heavy  hand,  and  sang  of  Conn  the 
Hundred- Fighter,  while  ihe  Northmen 
listened,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  Conn. 

Then,  after  the  feasting  had  lasted  long. 
King  Donn  rose,  and  asked  his  guests  for 
what  purpose  they  came  to  Kachray  ? 
And  they  answered  promptly — 

*'  The  King  of  Norway  desires  to  wed 
Taise,  the  daughter  of  Donn.  His  ships 
wait  in  the  harbor,  to  carry  her  over  the 
sea.  And  henceforth  her  kinsmen  shall 
be  welcome  in  Norway,  for  her  sake." 

But  Donn  answered,  **  This  is  a  lost 
journey  you  have  taken.  My  daughter  is 
betrothed  to  Fearghus,  the  son  of  Layde, 
a  king  in  Dalaradia.  And  even  were  it 
not  so,  she  should  not  marry  the  King  of 
Norway,  for  his  country  is  too  far  across 
the  sea,  and  his  alliance  therefore  useless. 
I  desire  it  not.^' 

Then  the  proudest  of  the  three  proud 
Northmen  spoke,  biting  his  beard  in  an- 
ger. **  Shall  the  little  sea-mew  desire  no 
alliance  with  the  falcon  of  the  cliff  ?  Be 
warned,  King  Donn  !  for  if  you  will  not 
send  your  daughter  with  us,  our  king  will 
come  to  take  her.  * '     . 

**  And  what  will  he  do,  when  he  has 
come  ?"  asked  Donn. 

**  He  will  order  his  sea-captains  to  put 
their  cables  round  this  island  of  Rachray, 
and  tie  it  to  the  sterns  of  their  ships,  and 
they  will  sail  home,  dragging  the  island 
with  them.  There  will  be  screaming 
among  the  sea-mews  that  day." 

At  these  words  there  were  shouts  of 
rage  from  the  warriors  in  the  hall,  and 
they  rushed  from  their  places  ;  but  Donn 
shook  the  "  chain  of  silence,"  and  they 
fell  back  with  their  arms  in  their  hands, 
while  the  Northmen  smiled.  Then  the 
king  spoke  bitterly — 


**  Were  it  not  for  the  blaekn^s  of 
treachery,  and  because  you  are  guests  in 
this  hall,  you  should  die  a  thousand  deaths 
for  the  thing  you  ha\e  spoken.  Let  me 
not  hear  the  like  again  !  I  am  Donn, 
the  son  of  lolchar,  the  descendant  of 
Conn." 

On  this  the  Northmen,  wondering,  were 
led  from  the  hall,  and  into  a  great  sleep- 
ing-chamber. There  they  lay  that  night 
on  conches  of  sealskin,  but  slept  little. 

In  the  morning  early  they  went  down 
to  their  ships  in  the  harbor  and  em- 
barked ;  and  as  they  sailed  from  the 
island,  one  called  Harda  said  to  his 
brother — 

"  I  will  remember  the  way  to  Rachray, 
for  soon  the  ships  of  Norway  will  want  a 
pilot  in  these  waters." 

Now  very  shortly  after,  a  messenger  ar- 
rived at  the  palace  of  Layde,  which  was 
in  Dalaradia,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
Fearghus,  the  son  of  Lavde. 

Fearghus  was  three  days  returned  from 
a  raid  into  the  country  of  his  enemies. 
When  the  messenger  was  brought  before 
him,  he  lay  on  the  grass,  weak  and 
wounded,  under  the  shade  of  an  elder- 
tree,  with  its  large,  milk-white  blooms. 
For  the  elder  tree  cures  many  things  by 
its  own  virtue  ;  therefore  his  servants  had 
laid  him  there.  The  messenger  said  to 
him — 

'*  I  have  a  message,  O  Fearghus,  son  of 
Layde  I  King  Donn  desires  that  you  will 
not  lose  a  day,  but  gather  your  men  and 
your  father's  men  and  bring  them  to  his 
aid  in  Rachray  ;  for  the  King  of  Norway 
demands  your  bride,  and  we  expect  his 
ships  every  hour  on  our  shores.  Now 
then,  let  it  be  seen  if  the  children  of  Erin 
can  keep  theii  own  from  strangers  !" 

When  Fearghus  heard  this  he  rose  up 
as  lightly  as  a  deer,  and  shouted  for  rage. 
The  champions  of  his  royal  house  came 
out  from  the  Dftn  of  Lajde  ;  and  at  the 
news  of  the  wrong  that  threatened  their 
prince,  they  raised  the  Dord  Fian — the 
war-cry.  At  that  wild  music  Fearghus 
smiled,  feeling  himself  avenged. 

On  the  same  day,  after  sunset,  a  com- 
pany of  warriors  travelled  swiftly  over  the 
southern  plains  of  Ulla  with  their  faces  to 
the  north,  and  Fearghus  was  in  the  chariot 
that  led  that  company.  Too  weak  to 
wear  his  armor,  he  kept  it  by  his  side, 
and  would  not  lemove  his  hand  fiom  the 
broad-headed  spear ;    but  still  he  urged 
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the  charioteer  to  drive  faster,  till  the 
horses'  feet  and  the  bronze  wheels  thun- 
dered over  the  ground.  And  the  moon 
rose  slowly  over  the  great  shoulders  of 
Siemish  to  light  the  warriors  on  their 
way  ;  and  at  last  they  came  to  the  sea, 
and  heard  the  chime  of  breaking  waves 
upon  the  beach.  Wild  was  the  pace  they 
kept  that  night,  and  wild  was  the  morn- 
ing's welcome  in  Rachray. 

But  the  Princess  Taise  sat  alone  in  her 
bower,  weary  at  heart.  She  cared  nothing 
for  Prince  Fearghus  in  the  fire  of  bis 
pride,  and  nothing  for  the  King  of  Nor- 
way, who  wooed  and  threatened.  But 
she  bent  her  head  and  sighed,  thinking  of 
the  yellow-haired  stranger  who  had  come 
and  gone  in  a  day  and  a  night — young 
and  brave  and  gentle.  Then  she  took  in 
her  hands  the  musical  tympann,*  and  sang 
a  song  to  it,  simple  and  unrhymed,  like 
the  songs  the  bards  sang  in  her  father's 
hall,  concerning  the  deeds  of  heroes  : — 

"Lonely  this  island,  the  home  of  the  sea- 
birds — 

Bachray,  washed  by  the  wandering  waves  ! 

"What  brings  yon  hiiherward,   over   strange 
waters, 

Proud  sails  of  Norway  ? 

Taise  is  betrothed  to  a  champion  of  Ulla  : 
Slender  and  fierce  is  the  dark  son  of  Lajde  ; 
His  hand  will  pinion  the  wings  of  a  sea-bird — 
King  Donn's  daughter. 

Where  now  is  he  that  was  wreokt  on  Baohray  ? 
Low  in  the  sunlight  he  slept  at  my  feet. 
I  gave  him  his  life  :  I  steered  him  safely, 
Yellow  haired  stranger. 

Now  is  a  long  day  of  sun-bright  hours 
As  empty  as  night  with  the  stars  unlit ; 
For  no  wind  blows  him  again  to  Baohray — 
Somerled !  Somerled  I" 

So  she  sang  her  song,  and  wept  for  loneli- 
ness. Hut  no  one  heeded  the  princess  ; 
for  all  day  long  they  thought  only  of  the 
fight  that  was  coming  on  the  island. 

The  people  on  the  mainland  of  Ulla 
heard  of  it ;  and  they  knew  why  Layde's 
warriors  had  cro!>sed  the  land  by  moon- 
light, from  the  hosting  in  Daiaradia. 
They  rejoiced,  for  Donn  was  their  enemy  ; 
and  now  his  heart  munt  be  sore  for  his  son 
who  was  lost,  and  sad  for  his  daughter 
who  was  threatened,  and  anxious  for  his 
kingdom  and  his  life.  This  thought  was 
great  contentment  to  them. 

-  .  _  _ 

»  *  Musical  instrument. 


The  nameless  man,  who  lived  alone  on 
the  Dark  Lake,  heard  of  it ;  he  was  still 
the  "Leaf  on  the  Water."  From  that 
time  he  fished  no  more  in  his  corrachf  nor 
spent  long  hours  gazing  into  the  black 
depths  of  those  unrippled  waters  ;  but  he 
left  his  bell  shaped  hut  on  the  island,  and 
crossed  to  the  farther  bank,  and  thence  to 
the  grassy  headlands  above  the  wild  cliffs 
of  Ulla  ;  and  here  he  wandered  unceas- 
ingly, a  strange  figure  to  see,  wrapped  in 
a  gray  robe,  with  wide,  unhappy  eyes,  al- 
ways searching  the  horizon.  Once  his 
feet  failed,  and  he  fell  ;  and  where  he  fell 
he  lay,  without  moving,  three  hours  long  ; 
and  this  is  what  he  eaw. 

A  silver  sky,  and  a  long  sea-line  with 
blue  islands  scattered  upon  it,  far  away  ; 
near  at  band,  the  island  of  Rachray,  shaped 
like  an  arrow-head,  low  on  the  water,  with 
white  cliffs  that  gleamed  ;  and  their  gleam- 
ing filled  the  eyes  of  the  nameless  man 
with  teats.  And  he  watched  how  wildly 
the  sea  raced  through  the  narrow  strait 
btlow  him,  so  far  below  that  not  a  whis- 
per came  up  from  all  the  countless  waves. 
But  over  their  glancing  green  lay  a  broad, 
still  shadow,  the  shadow  of  the  great  cliff 
that  was  under  him  ;  it  was  black  where 
it  fell  on  the  land,  and  purple  where  it 
fell  on  the  water,  and  the  shining  gulls 
fiew  across  it,  dipping  and  sinking.  Now 
on  the  black  face  of  that  sheer  cliS  there 
grew  a  little  flower — a  bell  of  blue  on  a 
hair-like  stalk,  wildly  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  but  rooted  fast  in  a  crevice  as  wide 
as  a  thread.  And  at  last  the  sad  eyes  of 
the  nameless  man  fell  on  the  flower  where 
it  waved  ;  and  after  looking  long  at  it,  a 
strange  thought  passed  into  his  mind, — a 
thought  so  daring  that  he  rose  up  com- 
forted, and  went  away  resolved,  never 
knowing  that  it  had  come  to  him  from 
the  flower  so  fairy-like  and  fine. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  the  hills, 
and  the  night  wind  blew  thin  clouds  over 
the  sky.  On  the  haunted  strand  where 
the  waters  of  the  Mairge  creep  downward 
to  the  sea  there  was  a  silence,  and  the 
light  was  dim,  but  it  grew  no  darker. 
The  Children  of  Lir  were  to  rest  there  that 
night.  For  these  things  happened  in  the 
days  when  the  enchanted  Swans,  the  four 
Children  of  Lir,  were  wearing  out  three 
hundred  years  of  penance  on  the  sea  of 
Moyle,  before  they  flew  away  to  the  west. 
The  Swan-children  had  sweet  human 
voices,  but  seldom  were  they  heard  ;  and 
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if  any  roan  heard  tbem  afar,  be  knew  that 
they  boded  evil,  and  shivered  at  the  faint 
notes  that  wandered  to  him  over  the  wild 
waste  of  waters. 

There  was  bnt  one  spot  in  all  Erin  where 
the  Swans  roight  rest  for  a  night ;  and 
this  was  the  haunted  strand  where  the 
waters  of  the  Mairge  flowed  out  to  tho  sea 
— a  strand  that  no  human  footstep  had 
ever  printed.  But  to  that  spot  came  the 
nameless  man  from  the  Dark  Lake,  driven 
by  a  great  desire.  Ho  crossed  it  at  twi- 
light— softly  as  a  shadow — wrapped  in  his 
gray  robe  ;  and  when  he  came  to  where 
the  fresh  creeping  water  of  the  Mairge 
touched  with  a  brown  slain  the  salt,  living 
waves  of  the  Moyle,  there  he  rested  on 
the  strand,  and  took  no  step  farther,  but 
waited. 

And  on  the  hours  there  fell  a  silence  ; 
and  the  light  was  dim,  but  it  grew  no 
darker. 

He  knew  not  if  it  was  night  or  morning 
when  he  heard  far  off  a  wailing  music  on 
the  waters.  It  ceased,  and  he  looked  if 
any  white  bird-shapes  might  be  moving 
there,  but  there  were  nono  to  see  ;  and 
the  music  rose  again,  and  floated  nearer. 
Then  his  heart  failed  ;  for  though  he 
could  hear  those  enchanted  voices,  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  no  shape  of  the  pres- 
ences that  were  approaching.  His  face 
sank  down  between  his  knees,  and  his 
heart  beat  slow.  The  Children  of  Lir 
were  coming. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  chill  breeze  fanned  the 
sea.  Then  a  gentle  sound  arose,  like  the 
sound  of  water  that  ripples  and  closes 
round  a  boat's  prow  or  a  bird's  broad 
breast.  At  last  the  ripple  broke  on  the 
shore,  close  to  his  feet ;  and  he  heard  the 
rustle  of  feathers,  and  the  soft  clap  of 
wings  ;  then  a  silence.  It  was  the  sister- 
Swan,  Fionnghuala  the  gentle*  hearted, 
spreading  her  wings  over  her  brothers, 
before  they  slept ;  Aedh,  the  eldest,  un- 
der her  right  wing,  and  Fiochra,  the  sec- 
ond,  under  her  left  wing  ;  but  Conn,  the 
youngest,  golden-haired  Conn,  under  the 
white  feathers  of  her  breast.  So  rested 
the  Children  of  Lir. 

But  the  mortal  man  who  was  near  them 
could  see  no  gleam  of  those  strong  bird- 
wings  ;  only  he  felt  how,  in  uplifting, 
they  winnowed  the  air  cold  about  his 
brows  ;  and  fear  was  too  strong  for  him, 
till  he  cried  out  loud.  It  was  the  first 
time  for  long  years  that  his  voice  had 


sounded  in  his  own  hearing  ;  and  now  he 
poured  out  a  wide  lament  on  that  dim 
sea-shore,  to  the  beings  he  could  not  see. 

;*  Children  of  Lir!"  he  cried.  **  0 
Fairy  Swans,  that  wander  forever  on  the 
wandering  waves,  listen  to  my  voice  I  I 
am  the  nameless  man,  the  dweller  in  the 
Dark  Lake,  the  Leaf  on  the  Water.  Yet 
had  I  a  home,  and  a  country,  and  the 
name  of  a  prince  ;  and  by  your  counsel, 
I  will  win  them  again,  or  else  die.  For 
life  is  not  to  live,  young  and  exiled,  strong 
and  helpless. 

**  King  Donn  of  Rachray  is  my  father  ; 
the  Island  of  Sea-birds  is  my  home  ;  tho 
fairest  princess  in  Erin  is  my  sister  Taise. 
Bright  and  unshadowed  was  the  morning 
of  my  life.  A  day  was  coming,  when  to- 
gether King  Donn  and  I  should  have  faced 
our  foes,  and  swept  them  from  the  coasts 
of  Ulla,  which  are  our^.  But  before  that 
dawn  there  fell  a  night,  drear  and  death- 
like as  the  night  that  fell  on  the  Sea 
Giants,  when  first  they  slept  in  the  Isle  of 
Destiny  \*  a  night  of  heavy  darkness,  of 
moaning  winds,  of  voices  from  the  hid- 
den, wandering  stars.  And  the  voices 
called  me,  and  dumbly  I  followed  them 
into  the  dark,  and  the  winds  moaned  over 
my  head.  Then  instantly  I  knew  that 
the  geita\  had  been  laid  upon  me,  and  my 
life  was  under  a  spell.  Clearly  I  heard  the 
warning  ;  but  if  it  came  from  my  own 
star  on  high,  or  if  it  came  from  the  earth 
beneath,  or  if  one  of  the  evil  Daughters 
of  Air  whispered  it  in  the  dark,  I  cannot 
tell.     And  this  was  the  warning  : — 

*'  That  if  I,  a  prince  of  Rachray,  and  a 
knight  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  a  cham- 
pion of  Ulla,  should  once  strike  a  man  to 
Lis  slaying,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  wrest- 
ling or  in  fight,  for  a  false  cause  or  a  true, 
then  woe  must  be/all  the  house  of  Donn, 
and  a  stain  darker  than  treason,  and  a 
loss  dearer  than  life, 

' '  Thus  was  I  left  under  gesa  ;  and  si- 
lence laid  upon  my  lips  for  a  law.  Thus 
did  I  return  to  the  home  of  my  fathers  ; 
but  no  princely  heart  from  that  night  beat 
under  the  palace  roof  of  Donn.  For  what 
is  life,  but  to  rule  with  the  right  hand, 
and  to  fear  no  foe  ?  What  was  life  to 
me,  lying  helpless  under  gesa,  and  weaker 
than  a  woman  ?     Better  to  have  died  in 

*  Innisfail,  the  Isle  of  Destiny,  one  of  the 
names  of  Ireland. 

f  A  mysteriooa  misfortune,  connected  with 
each  man's  separate  destiny. 
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the  fight  before  Dervoch,  before  I  knew 
the  joy  of  an  onset,  and  the  ache  of  a 
wound.  No  longer  could  I  bear  my 
home,  or  the  face  of  my  father.  I  waited 
till  the  feast-nighty  when  the  warriors  of 
the  Red  Branch  were  gathered  in  the  hall. 
There,  before  that  noble  ring,  I  swore  that 
DO  power  should  make  me  kill  a  man  :  I 
took  the  name  of  lolchar  to  witness,  and 
the  light  of  my  own  birth-star.  Deep 
was  the  silence  after  that  oath  ;  but  stead- 
ily I  looked  upon  them  all.  I  saw  the  red 
brows  of  Clarta  bent  in  a  frown.  I  saw 
the  tears  in  Cormac's  blue  eyes.  Last  I 
saw  the  pale  face  of  King  Donn,  with 
grief  and  scorn  upon  his  bearded  lips. 
Then  I  went  out  from  the  warriors'  hall, 
where  my  place  was  no  more.  I  left  the 
happy  island,  where  the  sea-birds  make 
their  home.  On  the  Dark  Lake,  in  the 
land  of  my  enemies,  I  lived  for  long  yeais. 
But  they  knew  not  who  I  was  ;  and  they 
feared  me  for  a  Druid,  and  one  of  the  lost 
race. 

"  Evil  days  are  coming  on  us  now — evil 
and  glorious.  The  foe  from  the  noith  is 
keener  than  a  March  wind,  swifter  than  a 
swallow  on  the  wing.  And  the  King  of 
Norway  could  find  no  maiden  fair  enough 
in  all  his  frozen  north  :  he  must  send  for 
Taise  on  her  island,  a  sea  pearl  in  a  shell. 
But  the  ishinders  will  fight  before  they 
lose  that  jewel.  Let  the  March  wind  scat- 
ter arrows  like  hail  !  they  will  melt  as  fast. 
Is  the  sea-birds'  home  a  narrow  island  ? 
then  a  band  of  true  men  may  ring  it 
round,  with  spears  pointing  outward. 
...  And  who  will  lead  them  on  that 
day  ?  Will  not  Donn,  the  dark-faced 
king,  stateliest  among  his  warriors  ?  Even 
DOW  I  see  him,  existing  back  the  folds  of 
his  purple  silken  bratta^*  shaking  his  spear 
with  the  golden  rings  that  clash  out  music, 
calling  on  his  son  in  the  forgetfulness  of 
fight :  '  Stand  fast,  son  of  mine  !  Strong 
hand  upper-most  1 '  thmking  I  am  by  his 
side,  as  when  we  fought  at  Dervoch. 
What  spell  was  ever  woven  like  this  gesa 
laid  on  me  ?  What  exile  was  so  heavy, 
what  life  so  darkened  as  mine  ?  Give  me 
an  answer,  O  Children  of  Lir,  wiser-heart- 
ed  than  the  sons  of  men  1  Have  you  for- 
gotten your  home  in  the  palace  of  Lir, 
and  the  love  of  your  father  ?  .  .  .  Once 
the  sound  of  your  voices  was  held  as  the 
cur«  of  sorrow,  and  the  healing  of  sick- 

•  The  cloak. 


ness,  and  the  end  of  doubt — when  the 
wise  Milesians  gathered  and  encamped  on 
Darvra's  low  shore,  for  the  sake  of  your 
slow,  sweet,  fairy  music  in  the  night.  Yet 
again,  give  answer  to  a  seeker  !  My  need 
is  sorer  than  theirs  :  I  have  dared  more, 
I  have  suffered  more.  Now  tell  me,  is 
there  a  charm  to  undo  this  gesa  ?  What 
is  the  woe  that  must  befall  if  I  strike  for 
Rachray  and  King  Donn  ?  What  is  the 
stain  darker  than  treason,  and  the  loss 
dearer  than  life  ?  My  words  are  ended. 
Sing  now.  Children  of  Lir  !" 

After  long  moments,  a  sound  of  strange 
singing  rose  on  Mairge's  shore.  It  was 
low,  as  the  first  breath  of  a  storm,  clear 
as  a  throstle^s  note  in  spring,  secret  as 
water  heard  running  underground,  sad  as 
life,  strong  as  death.  Now  it  sounded 
like  the  senseless  fall  of  waves,  now  like 
the  chanting  of  spirits  in  the  air.  To  the 
nameless  man  on  the  shore  it  waw  as  a 
breath  that  upbore  him,  and  a  weight  that 
bowed  him  down.  He  feared  no  longer, 
but  only  listened.  And  he  knew  that  this 
was  not  the  old,  sweet  fairy  music,  loved 
by  the  wise  Milesians  ;  he  knew  that  it 
was  strange  to  the  whole  earth  and  to  the 
listening  sea.  And  he  heard  it  grow  faint 
and  far,  and  seem  to  die  upon  the  waters. 
But  when  nil  had  sunk  to  silence,  he  woke 
to  life  again  in  the  dim,  gray  morning 
hour,  with  strange  words  speaking  in  his 
mind.  Like  words  in  a  dream  they 
seemed  to  him  ;  of  misty  meaning,  and 
half  forgotten  in  waking  : — 

'*  One  geaa  only  never  may  be  broken. 
Spells  slowly  woven,  slowly  are  oatwom. 
Death    to    the    dying!      Heed    the    thing 

spoken.  .  .  . 
Follow  love's  leading.    The  hour  comes  at 

dawn, " 

The  Children  of  Lir  were  gone.  If  it 
was  indeed  their  voices  he  had  heard,  or 
if  he  had  dreamt  a  dream  on  the  haunted 
strand,  he  knew  not  yet.  But  slowly  as 
he  rose  to  turn  his  face  homeward,  he  saw 
lying  by  the  water-side  a  smooth,  silver 
feather,  and  he  stooped  to  lift  it  But 
even  as  his  hand  closed,  it  melted  away 
under  his  eyes.  And  the  same  moment 
he  heard  the  waves  fall  again,  and  the 
wind  rise  again  ;  and  the  hour  of  spells 
was  past,  and  he  returned  to  his  own 
dwelling  on  the  Dark  Lake. 

Then  all  that  day  the  nameless  man  fol- 
lowed with  his  eyes  the  bright  sun's  path 
through  heaven,  yearning  for  the  day  to 
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if  any  man  heard  tbetn  afar,  be  koew  tbat 
they  boded  evil,  and  shivered  at  the  faint 
notes  tbat  wandered  to  him  over  the  wild 
waste  of  waters. 

There  was  but  one  spot  in  all  Erin  where 
the  Swans  might  rest  for  a  night ;  and 
this  was  the  haunted  strand  where  the 
waters  of  the  Mairge  flowed  out  to  the  sea 
— a  strand  tbat  no  human  footstep  had 
ever  printed.  But  to  that  spot  came  the 
nameless  man  from  the  Dark  Lake,  driven 
by  a  great  desire.  Ho  crossed  it  at  twi- 
light— softly  as  a  shadow — wrapped  in  his 
gray  robe  ;  and  when  he  came  to  where 
the  fresh  creeping  water  of  the  Mairge 
touched  with  a  brown  slain  the  salt,  living 
waves  of  the  Moyle,  there  he  rested  on 
the  strand,  and  took  no  step  farther,  but 
waited. 

And  on  the  hours  there  fell  a  silence  ; 
and  the  light  was  dim,  but  it  grew  no 
darker. 

He  knew  not  if  it  was  night  or  morning 
when  he  heard  far  off  a  wailing  music  on 
the  waters.  It  ceased,  and  he  looked  if 
any  white  bird-shapes  might  be  moving 
there,  but  there  were  none  to  see  ;  and 
the  music  rose  again,  and  floated  nearer. 
Then  his  heart  failed  ;  for  though  he 
could  hear  those  enchanted  voices,  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  no  shape  of  the  pres- 
ences that  were  approaching.  His  face 
sank  down  between  his  knees,  and  his 
heart  beat  slow.  The  Children  of  Lir 
were  coming. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  chill  breeze  fanned  the 
sea.  Then  a  gentle  sound  arose,  like  the 
sound  of  water  that  ripples  and  closes 
round  a  boat's  prow  or  a  bird's  broad 
breast.  At  last  the  ripple  broke  on  the 
shore,  close  to  his  feet ;  and  he  heard  the 
rustle  of  feathers,  and  the  soft  clap  of 
wings  ;  then  a  silence.  It  was  the  sister- 
Swan,  Fionnghuala  the  gentle- hearted, 
spreading  her  wings  over  her  brothers, 
before  they  slept ;  Aedh,  the  eldest,  un- 
der her  right  wing,  and  Fiochra,  the  sec- 
ond, under  her  left  wing  ;  but  Conn,  the 
youngest,  golden-haired  Conn,  under  the 
white  feathers  of  her  breast.  So  rested 
the  Children  of  Lir. 

But  the  mortal  man  who  was  near  them 
could  see  no  gleam  of  those  strong  bird- 
wings  ;  only  he  felt  how,  in  uplifting, 
they  winnowed  the  air  cold  about  his 
brows  ;  and  fear  was  too  strong  for  him, 
till  he  cried  out  loud.  It  was  the  first 
time  for  long  years  that  his  voice  had 


sounded  in  his  own  hearing  ;  and  now  he 
poured  out  a  wide  lament  on  that  dim 
sea-shore,  to  the  beings  he  could  not  see. 

'*  Children  of  Lir  I"  he  cried.  '*0 
Fairy  Swans,  that  wander  forever  on  the 
wandering  waves,  listen  to  my  voice  1  I 
am  the  nameless  man,  the  dweller  in  the 
Dark  Lake,  the  Leaf  on  the  Water.  Yet 
had  I  a  home,  and  a  country,  and  the 
name  of  a  prince  ;  and  by  your  counsel, 
I  will  win  them  again,  or  else  die.  For 
life  is  not  to  live,  young  and  exiled,  strong 
and  helpless. 

'*  King  Donn  of  Rachray  is  my  father  ; 
the  Island  of  Sea-birds  is  my  home  ;  the 
fairest  princess  in  Erin  is  my  sister  Taise. 
Bright  and  unshadowed  was  the  morning 
of  my  life.  A  day  was  coming,  when  to- 
gcther  King  Donn  and  I  should  have  faced 
our  foes,  and  swept  them  from  the  coasts 
of  Ulla,  which  are  onr^.  But  before  that 
dawn  there  fell  a  night,  drear  and  death- 
like as  the  night  that  fell  on  the  Sea 
Giants,  when  first  they  slept  in  the  Isle  of 
Destiny  ;*  a  night  of  heavy  darkness,  of 
moaning  winds,  of  voices  from  the  hid- 
den, wandering  stars.  And  the  voices 
called  me,  and  dumbly  I  followed  them 
into  the  dark,  and  the  winds  moaned  over 
my  head.  Then  instantly  I  knew  that 
the  ge]ta\  had  been  laid  upon  me,  and  my 
life  was  under  a  spell.  Clearly  I  heard  the 
warning  ;  but  if  it  came  from  my  own 
star  on  high,  or  if  it  came  from  the  earth 
beneath,  or  if  one  of  the  evil  Daughters 
of  Air  whispered  it  in  the  dark,  I  cannot 
tell.     And  this  was  the  warning  : — 

''  That  if  I,  a  prince  of  Rachray,  and  a 
knight  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  a  cham- 
pion of  Ulla,  should  once  strike  a  man  to 
his  slaying,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  wrest- 
ling or  in  fight,  for  a  false  cause  or  a  true, 
then  woe  must  be/all  the  house  qf  DonUy 
and  a  stain  darker  than  treason,  and  a 
loss  dearer  than  life. 

'  *  Thus  was  I  left  under  gesa  ;  and  si- 
lence laid  upon  my  lips  for  a  law.  Thus 
did  I  return  to  the  home  of  my  fathers  ; 
but  no  princely  heart  from  that  night  beat 
under  the  palace  roof  of  Donn.  For  what 
is  life,  but  to  rule  with  the  right  hand, 
and  to  fear  no  foe  ?  What  was  life  to 
me,  lying  helpless  under  gesa,  and  weaker 
than  a  woman  ?     Better  to  have  died  in 

*  Innisfail,  the  Isle  of  Destiny,  one  of  the 
names  of  Ireland. 

f  A  mysterious  misfortune,  connected  with 
each  man's  separate  destiny. 
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the  figbt  before  Dervoch,  before  I  knew 
the  joy  of  an  onset,  and  the  ache  of  a 
wound.  No  longer  could  I  bear  my 
home,  or  the  face  of  my  father.  I  waited 
till  the  feast-night,  when  the  warriors  of 
the  Red  Branch  were  gathered  in  the  hall. 
There,  before  that  noble  ring,  I  swore  that 
DO  power  shoald  make  me  kill  a  man  :  I 
took  the  name  of  lolchar  to  witness,  and 
the  light  of  my  own  birth-star.  Deep 
was  the  silence  after  that  oath  ;  but  stead- 
ily I  looked  upon  them  all.  I  saw  the  red 
brows  of  Clarta  bent  in  a  frown.  I  saw 
the  tears  in  Cormac's  blue  eyes.  Last  I 
saw  the  pale  face  of  King  Donn,  with 
grief  and  scorn  upon  his  bearded  lips. 
Then  I  went  oat  from  the  warriors'  hall, 
where  my  place  was  no  more.  I  left  the 
happy  island,  where  the  sea-birds  make 
their  home.  On  the  Dark  Lake,  in  the 
land  of  my  enemies,  I  lived  for  long  yeais. 
But  they  knew  not  who  I  was  ;  and  they 
feared  me  for  a  Druid,  and  one  of  the  lost 
race. 

"  Evil  days  are  coming  on  us  now — evil 
and  glorious.  The  foe  from  the  north  is 
keener  than  a  March  wind,  swifter  than  a 
swallow  on  the  wing.  And  the  Kiug  of 
Norway  could  find  no  maiden  fair  enough 
in  all  his  frozen  north  :  he  must  send  for 
Taise  on  her  island,  a  sea  pearl  in  a  shell. 
But  the  ishinders  will  fight  before  they 
lose  that  jewel.  Let  the  March  wind  scat- 
ter arrows  like  hail  !  they  will  melt  as  fast. 
Is  the  sea-birds'  home  a  narrow  island  ? 
then  a  band  of  true  men  may  ring  it 
round,  with  spears  pointing  outward. 
...  And  who  will  lead  them  on  that 
day  ?  Will  not  Donn,  the  dark-faced 
king,  fttateliest  among  his  warriors  ?  Even 
now  I  see  him,  canting  back  the  folds  of 
hb  purple  silken  hratta^^  shaking  his  spear 
with  the  golden  rings  that  clash  out  music, 
calling  on  his  son  in  the  forgetfulness  of 
fight :  '  Stand  fast,  son  of  mine  !  Strong 
hand  upper- most  ! '  thmking  I  am  by  his 
side,  as  when  we  fought  at  Dervoch. 
What  spell  was  ever  woven  like  this  geaa 
laid  on  me  ?  What  exile  was  so  heavy, 
what  life  so  darkened  as  mine  ?  Give  me 
an  answer,  O  Children  of  Lir,  wiser-heart- 
ed than  the  sons  of  men  1  Have  you  for- 
gotten your  home  in  the  palace  of  Lir, 
and  the  love  of  your  father  ?  .  .  .  Once 
the  sound  of  your  voices  was  held  as  the 
car«  of  sorrow,  and  the  healing  of  sick- 

•  The  cloak. 


ness,  and  the  end  of  doubt — when  the 
wise  Milesians  gathered  and  encamped  on 
Darvra's  low  shore,  for  the  sake  of  your 
slow,  sweet,  fairy  music  in  the  night.  Yet 
again,  give  answer  to  a  seeker  !  My  need 
is  sorer  than  theirs  :  I  have  dared  more, 
I  have  suffered  more.  Now  tell  me,  is 
there  a  charm  to  undo  this  gesa  ?  What 
is  the  woe  that  must  befall  if  I  strike  for 
Rachray  and  King  Donn  ?  What  is  the 
stain  darker  than  treason,  and  the  loss 
dearer  than  life  ?  My  words  are  ended. 
Sing  now.  Children  of  Lir  1" 

After  long  moments, -a  sound  of  stiange 
singing  rose  on  Mairge's  shore.  It  was 
low,  as  the  first  breath  of  a  storm,  clear 
as  a  throstle*B  note  in  spring,  secret  as 
water  heard  ninning  underground,  sad  as 
life,  strong  as  death.  Now  it  sounded 
like  the  senseless  fall  of  waves,  now  like 
the  chanting  of  spirits  in  the  air.  To  the 
nameless  man  on  the  shore  it  waw  as  a 
breath  that  upbore  him,  and  a  weight  that 
bowed  him  down.  He  feared  no  longer, 
but  only  listened.  And  he  knew  that  this 
was  not  the  old,  sweet  fairy  music,  loved 
by  the  wise  Milesians  ;  he  knew  that  it 
was  strange  to  the  whole  earth  and  to  the 
listening  sea.  And  he  heard  it  grow  faint 
and  far,  and  seern  to  die  upon  the  waters. 
But  when  all  had  sunk  to  silence,  he  woke 
to  life  again  in  the  dim,  gray  morning 
hour,  with  strange  words  speaking  in  his 
mind.  Like  words  in  a  dream  they 
seemed  to  him  ;  of  misty  meaning,  and 
half  forgotten  in  waking  : — 

'*  One  gesa  only  never  may  he  broken. 
Spells  slowly  woven,  slowly  are  oatworn. 
Death    to    the    dying  I      Heed    the    thing 

spoken.  .  .  . 
Follow  love's  leading.    The  hour  oomes  at 

dawn. " 

The  Children  of  Lir  were  gone.  If  it 
was  indeed  their  voices  he  had  heard,  or 
if  he  had  dreamt  a  dream  on  the  haunted 
strand,  he  knew  not  yet.  But  slowly  as 
he  rose  to  turn  his  face  homeward,  he  saw 
lying  by  the  water- side  a  smooth,  silver 
feather,  and  he  stooped  to  lift  it.  But 
even  as  his  hand  closed,  it  melted  away 
under  his  eyes.  And  the  same  moment 
he  heard  the  waves  fall  again,  and  the 
wind  rise  again  ;  and  the  hour  of  spells 
was  past,  and  he  returned  to  his  own 
dwelling  on  the  Dark  Lake. 

Then  all  that  day  the  nameless  man  fol- 
lowed with  his  eyes  the  bright  sun's  path 
through  heaven,  yearning  for  the  day  to 
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close.  He  watched  till  the  long  bright 
arrows  of  light  shot  npward  and  sank  be- 
hind the  ridge  of  Cnoclayde,  the  broad 
hill  to  the  west ;  and  then  till  the  hill 
grew  dark  and  hage  against  the  sky,  and 
then  till  the  first  star  trembled  above  it. 
And  his  heart  shook  with  the  trembling 
star,  till  he  rose  and  said — 

"  I  will  see  the  next  dav  die  from  the 
cliffs  of  Rachray,  if  it  be  the  last  I  see 
forever." 

So,  happy  at  heart,  he  stepped  into  the 
corrack,  that  floated  lightly  on  its  own 
light  shadow  under  the  edge  of  the  island, 
and  he  rowed  it  over  the  Dark  Lake  to 
the  farther  shore  ;  and  lifting  it  on  his 
shoulders,  he  carried  it  to  the  verge  of 
the  steep,  black  cliffs  of  Ulla.  There  he 
began  the  descent,  climbing  lightly  over 
the  side  and  warily  downward,  by  a  way  he 
knew,  perilous  yet  possible.  There  seemed 
no  way  at  all  to  other  eyes  ;  no  rock-root- 
ed bush  to  hold  by,  no  swinging  ivy  to 
clasp,  only  the  black  naked  face  of  rock  ; 
yet  his  feet  found  their  way  onward,  and 
he  stopped  but  once.  It  was  when  the 
blue  rock  doves,  scared  from  their  night- 
shelter  in  a  rent  of  the  cliff,  wheeled  out 
in  thick  confusion,  and  a  hundred  soft 
wings  beat  about  his  face,  and  blinded 
hiui.  But  he  went  on,  till  the  rustling 
air  was  still  again  over  his  head,  and  the 
blue  doves  flew  back  to  their  rest.  It 
was  a  long  hour*8  toil.  When  ho  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  great  cliff,  and  Jooked 
down,  there  was  one  star  in  the  sky  : 
when  he  stood  at  the  foot,  and  looked  up 
the  black  wall,  and  beyond,  there  were 
many.  But  the  time  was  short,  and  the 
waves  were  loud  on  the  beach,  to  remind 
him.  Still  breathing  hard  and  quick,  he 
carried  the  con^ach  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  water. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  white  cliffs 
of  Rachray,  when  he  pushed  from  the 
shore.  Only  one  bright  light  streamed 
across  the  waves.  It  came  from  the  great 
banquet-hall  in  the  dun  of  King  Donn, 
his  father.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  it,  until 
the  waves  rose  as  he  drove  along  farther 
from  shore,  and  ran  in  ridges  mounting 
and  falling,  and  hiding  the  light  from  his 
eyes.  They  rocked  the  f  lail  little  corrack, 
and  tossed  it  from  one  to  another.  Such 
a  boat  had  never  put  out  on  those  waters, 
so  small,  and  round,  and  light,  to  ride 
the  wild  waves  of  Struth-na-Moyle.  The 
waves  were  in  doubt  if  to  play  with  it,  or 


to  drown  it.  Sometimes  they  spun  it 
madly  round,  as  the  wind  spins  a  leaf ; 
but  the  man  who  sat  in  the  corrach  watched 
for  the  light  on  Rachray  with  calm  eyes, 
and  rowed  steadily.  Then  the  waves 
grew  wilder  ;  they  foamed  in  the  dark, 
and  the  wind  rose.  Night  was  thick. 
He  lost  the  light :  and  in  his  ears  sounded 
the  singing  of  the  Swans,  the  wail  of  the 
Children  of  Lir. 


In  the  great  hall  where  the  light  shone 
there  was  a  feast.  It  was  the  hall  where 
King  Donn  had  received  the  messengers 
from  Norway  ;  and  now  again  he  sat  upon 
the  dais,  but  Fearghus,  son  of  Layde,  sat 
beside  him.  And  three  times  as  many 
warriors  filled  the  hall,  and  hung  their 
weapons  on  the  smooth  white  walls  ;  while 
they  drank  deep  draughts  out  of  twisted 
horns  with  lips  of  gold,  pledging  each 
other,  in  fair  faith  and  laughter.  In  the 
pauses  of  the  feast,  the  bards  sang  aloud 
to  their  harps,  as  they  had  sung  to  the 
nobles  of  Norway.  But  whereas  on  that 
night  when  all  was  peace  they  had  chanted 
the  battles  of  Conn  and  the  deeds  of  the 
Clanna  Rury,  now  when  the  foe  was  for- 
ward and  the  fight  was  near,  they  sang 
instead  of  Joy  and  Beauty,  of  Tirnanoge, 
the  land  of  the  Ever  Young  ;  of  Angus, 
great  son  of  the  Dagda,  the  bright- faced 
god,  whose  songs  take  wing  like  birds, 
and  his  arrows  are  burning  kisses.  And 
even  as  the  bards  sang,  there  entered  one 
breathless,  a  watcher  from  the  northern 
heights  ;  and  he  stood  and  cried  from  the 
centre  of  the  hall — 

**  The  Northmen  are  here.  King  Donn  ! 
I  have  seen  the  lights  of  their  ships. 
Come  down,  and  meet  them  by  the  sea  !" 

Then  hushed  was  the  music,  but  loud 
was  the  tumult,  as  each  man  sprang  to 
seize  his  weapon  from  its  place,  and  to 
take  his  stand  in  the  order  of  the  Red 
Branch.  King  Donn  stood  up  and  lis- 
tened, and  the  sound  of  his  warriors'  feet 
on  the  floor  was  like  the  rush  of  dry  leaves 
whirled  by  a  wind,  and  his  heart  was 
glad, — till  his  eyes  fell  ou  a  sword,  a 
spear,  and  a  lance  left  hanging  alone  upon 
the  wall,  the  weapons  of  the  prince  who 
was  lost ;  and  his  heart  was  sorrowful. 
And  the  warriors  who  stood  ready,  wait- 
ing for  his  word,  *'  To  the  sea  1"  heard 
him  cry  out  instead,  with  a  tender  voice, 
"  My  son  !"     But  the  white-haired  bard. 
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be  who  sang  of  Angus  Oge,  smote  upon 
his  harp  to  drown  the  word.  He  struck 
out  mighty  chords  from  the  golden  strings, 
and  the  sound  of  them  circled  wide. 
They  were  notes  the  warriors  knew — the 
notes  of  the  Dord  Fian  !  And  when  the 
Red  Branch  heard  it,  they  raised  their 
war-song,  and  no  man  conld  have  held 
them,  and  no  fiend.  Out  of  the  hall  they 
dashed,  out  into  the  nigbt,  down  to  the 
sea,  shouting  the  Dord  Fian,  close  in  their 
order,  wild  for  the  fight. 

Then  sighed  the  Princess  Taise,  and 
shuddered,  in  her  darkened  bower  above, 
as  she  heard  the  rush  of  feet  past  the  wall, 
and  the  scream  of  the  Dord  Fian  rose  and 
passed  in  the  dai  k,  swifter  than  the  scream 
of  a  night-bird  against  the  storm  that  car- 
ries him  by.  And  she  bowed  her  head 
low,  and  mourned  in  silence,  woman-like, 
for  the  men  who  wete  yet  unhurt,  saying 
in  her  heart — 

**  I  avn  the  cause  that  takes  them  to 
their  death,  so  many  noble  knights.  O 
flower  of  the  Red  liranch  and  friends  ! 
•  .  .  Now  who  will  guard  the  head  of 
ruy  father,  seeing  he  has  no  son  ?*' 

But  the  men  on  the  shore  thought  not 
of  Taise  ;  they  had  forgotten  women's 
faces. 

The  ships  of  the  Northmen  drew  into 
the  harbor  ;  their  oars  dashed  in  time  and 
stopped  together.  The  Northmen  crowded 
to  the  side,  and  some  plunged  into  the 
water  ;  but  still  the  islanders  waited.  For 
King  Donn's  command  was — 

'*  Let  them  land  all  who  will,  and  hin- 
der not !  for  none  shall  leave  the  shore 
again.  And  the  ships  we  may  take  when 
their  crews  are  dead." 

But  he  knew  not  the  men  when  he  said 
this  ;  and  he  erred  through  pride.  Mighty 
were  these  Northmen — wolves  of  the  sea  ; 
and  Somerled,  their  king,  was  with  them, 
their  beloved.  Fair  of  face  were  they, 
and  fierce  of  hand  ;  strong  limbed,  tire- 
less, silent  in  their  onset.  Silent  now 
they  waded  to  the  shore,  and  stood,  wait- 
ing their  fellows,  hearkening  the  Doid 
Fian.     Only  one  said  softly — 

"  Sweet  music  1  but  we  must  still  it." 

And  another,  ill  content,  *'Tho  night 
is  over-dark  for  fighting." 

But  the  dark  of  the  night  was  broken 
ly  a  sudden  light,  as  the  Red  Branch 
hurled  their  darts  ;  and  they  quivered  to- 
gether in  a  line,  such  as  the  crooked  white 
lightning  makes  in  heaven  ;  and  the  crash 


of  the  thunder  followed  true,  as  the  North, 
men  sprang,  and  felt  their  foes.  So  be*> 
gan  the  fight. 

Now  the  rest  of  that  fight  was  told  for 
many  a  year  in  Rachray  and  in  Ulla,  as 
Diarmid  the  bard  sang  it  in  his  rough 
rhymes.     He  sang  how 

"  Donn,  the  King  of  Bachray,  rallied  the  Bed 

Branch. 
Son  of  lolchar !  sore  was  thy  strait : 
Then,    when   the   sea-wolves,  leaving   their 

north  land, 
Fullowed  the  Swift-Sailer,  Somerled  Buoidhe,* 
Dark  was  the  battle  night ;  dumb  was  the 

onset : 
Waved  on  the  water  the  shadows  of  ships. 
Lightly  they  leapt  on  ns,  h&avily  strove  with 

US ; 
Lightly  they  landed  there,  heavily  fell 

Hear,  Glanna  Bory ! 

And  hear,  Clanna  Bury  ! 

Dropping  the  dart  that  drove,  lift  the  long 

spear : 
Keeping  the  length  of  the  long  spear  to  sunder 

you. 
Wrathf  al,  be  wary  yet !    Hold  them  away  ! 
Who  saw  the  brown  hawk  that  plunged,  after 

hovering. 
Halt  on  the  rush,  with  the  wind  in  his  wings  ? 
Who,  in  Glen  Aiiff.  the  gold  gleaming  torrent 
Pause    at   the    leaping   place,   loud  Ess-na- 

Crab  ?  f — 
Fiercer  than  hawks  are  the  champions  of  Ulla, 
Wilder  than  waters  let  loose  on  a  foe  ; 
Hasht  is  the  Dord  Fian  :  their  hands  are  the 

heavier, 
Dealing  with  death  in  the  huUow  of  night. 

Hear  how  the  rings  on  their  spears  that  are 
shaken 

Bush  up  and  down  with  a  masical  din  ! 

Spent  are  the  arrows  that  whistled  in  speed- 
ing ; 

Blows  of  the  battle-axe  follow  and  fall. 

Oormao  I  saw,  and  the  sons  of  O'Baskin  ; — 
Gormao  the  blue-eyed  was  fire  eyed  then  ; — 
Phelim  and  Loath,  and  Laughlin  the  Irla, 
Each  took  a  life  there  :  but  three  left  their 

own. 
Ask  not  of  Gaul,  or  the  sons  of  MacMoma  ; 
Seek  not  to  gaze  on  the  fair  brow  of  Bone  ! 
Flower  of  &e  Bed  Branch,  young  and  hot- 
hearted. 
Life  to  your  names  ;  for  ye  lie  by  the  sea  ! 

Dark  was  the  battle  night ;   dumb  was  the 

onset : 
Waved  on  the  water  the  shadows  of  ships. 
Somerled 's  seamen,  Donn  and  the  Bed  Branch. 
Deadly  they  strove  there  .  .  .  drear  was  the 

dawn.** 


♦  Prononnced  *'  Boy"— yellow -haired. 

f  The  waterfall— pronounced  "*  Ess-na- Croo." 
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And  this  wds  how  the  flght  on  Rachray 
shore  came  lastly  to  an  end.  And  it  shall 
not  be  told  in  the  words  of  Diarmid,  the 
chief  bard  ;  for  he  knew  not  all  that  be- 
fell, or  if  lie  knew,  he  told  not  all  ;  but 
he  sang  as  though  the  Clanna  Rurj  had 
driven  the  Northmen  clean  back  into  the 
sea. 

Now  it  was  Fearghus,  son  of  Layde,  the 
betrothed  of  Taise,  who  brought  the  light 
to  an  end.  Joyful  was  he  in  the  first  hour 
of  the  contest  when  his  eyes  fell  on  Som- 
erled,  the  king  ;  and  he  knew  him  for 
Somerled,  because  he  was  taller  by  the 
height  of  his  golden  head  than  any  of  the 
tall  Northmen.  And  Fearghus  u ould  have 
slain  him  even  there  if  he  could,  that  no 
other  hand  might  touch  him  ;  but  the 
press  of  men  was  too  thick  between  them, 
and  in  a  moment  that  tall  head  was  lost 
from  sight  in  the  darkness  and  confusion. 
So  Fearghus  went  raging  through  the  host, 
seeking  him.  Truly  that  was  a  gallant 
prince,  but  cruel-hearted  ;  and  bitter  was 
the  edge  of  his  sword  to  meet.  Of  all  the 
Clanna  Rury  on  that  night,  the  Northmen 
noted  him  chiefly  ;  and  when  they  told  of 
the  fight  in  after-days,  not  knowing  his 
name,  they  called  him  the  "Otter,"  for 
they  had  marked  the  white  teeth  gleam 
across  his  dark  face  when  he  turned  to 
strike.  And  for  a  time  he  seemed  even 
careless  of  his  life,  as  he  searched  for  one 
face  among  his  foes  ;  yet  not  so,  for 
Hamill  and  Brns,  his  two  foster-brothers, 
kept  by  him  step  for  step,  and  either 
would  have  guarded  the  prince's  head 
with  his  own. 

So  the  night  wore  on,  and  the  fighting 
ceased  not. 

At  last  Fearghus  met  Somerled.  For, 
as  he  was  pressing  on,  a  certain  Northman 
barred  his  way  with  a  spear  ;  no  noble 
was  he,  but  a  humble  fighting  man.  Then 
the  prince,  enraged,  thrust  at  him  txice, 

Suicker  than  a  swallow  darts  at  a  summer 
y  ;  and  a  chance  arrow  that  whizzed 
from  behind  would  have  pierced  his  brain, 
but  for  a  king's  shield  fiung  suddenly  be- 
fore his  face,  and  the  arm  of  Somerled 
stretched  on  his  side.  It  was  too  late, 
for  Fearghus's  point  bad  pierced  the 
Northman's  breast :  with  head  turned,  he 
smiled  at  his  king  and  died.  Then 
Fearghus,  looking  up,  saw  that  it  was 
Somerled,  and  he  gave  a  bitter  cry  of 
hate ;  and  instantly  they  turned  their 
Bwords  against  each  other,   and  fought 


singly,  silently,  hand  to  hand.  Somerled 
the  King,  who  knew  not  that  this  was 
Fearghus,  the  betrothed  of  Taise,  won- 
dered at  the  hate  he  felt  rising  within  him- 
self for  this  dark-faced  knight ;  and  also 
at  the  slender  fierceness  of  his  foe,  and 
the  quickness  of  his  hands,  for  he  nsed 
them  equally,  the  left  as  the  right ^  and  he 
nsed  no  shield.  Slowly  they  drew  a  little 
nearer  together  ;  their  feet  grinding  the 
stones  of  the  shingle,  which  gave  but  a 
loose  and  uncertain  footing  ;  and  this  was 
the  worse  for  Somerled,  he  being  tall  and 
heavy.  Therefore  he  sought  to  make  a 
speedy  end  ;  and  lifting  the  battle-axe 
with  his  right  hand  on  high,  he  swung  it 
mightily  downward,  aiming  at  Fearghus. 
But  Fearghus  stepped  lightly  aside,  and 
before  the  king  conld  lecover  from  thai 
heavy  stroke  voided,  he  drove  one  slender 
dart  under  his  arm,  and  himself  sprang 
l>odiIy  upon  Somerled,  clinging  at  his 
throat,  and  stiiving  to  throw  him  to  the 
ground.  Thus,  for  a  breathing  space, 
their  aims  were  round  each  other,  twined 
in  the  clasp  which  is  tighter  than  love's — 
and  the  yellow  mane  of  the  Northman 
mingled  with  the  Celt's  black  hair,  and 
Somerled  felt  the  breath  of  Fearghus  on 
his  neck.  Then  be  shook  himself,  to 
awake  from  that  piercing  faintness  ;  with 
the  might  of  a  hero  he  freed  his  right  arm, 
and  caught  Fearghus  by  the  hair,  plucked 
him  loose,  as  one  would  pluck  a  serpent 
that  had  coiled  about  his  breast,  and  nung 
him  backward  to  the  ground  heavily. 
Then  he  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  fell.  At 
that  the  Northmen  groaned  aloud,  the 
fierce  and  silent  Northmen,  when  they 
saw  King  Somerled  fall ;  and  they  rushed 
together,  closing  round  him,  and  some 
lifted  him  gently  in  their  arms. 

Instantly  the  voice  of  Wulf,  the  king's 
cousin,  and  his  second  in  command, 
shouted  clearly — 

''  Back  to  your  ships  1  And  carry  the 
king  I" 

On  this  they  began  to  draw  back  stead- 
ily toward  the  sea.  And  King  Donn, 
seeing  their  intent,  gave  command  to  cut 
them  off.  So  his  warriors  closed  in  their 
turn  round  the  Northmen,  drawing  back 
and  rushing  on,  once  and  again  ;  and  in 
this  retreat  the  fighting  was  heavier 
than  in  all  the  night's  advance  and  check. 
But  yet  the  Northmen  kept  a  steady  front, 
and  forbore  to  charge  :  their  order  was 
square,  and  they  fought,  facing  four  ways 
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at  once,  ronnd  the  king's  guard  Id  the 
centre.  Thus  thej  reached  the  sea  ;  and 
when  the  cool  waves  touched  their  feet, 
they  sprang  apart,  and  rushed  each  to  his 
ship,  and  his  fellows  that  were  in  it. 
With  the  speed  of  wind  they  hoisted  sail, 
and  the  ships  scattered  and  sped  over  the 
sea  like  birds  let  loose  into  the  air,  till 
none  were  left.  So  ended  the  fight  on 
Rachray  shore. 

When  the  next  dawn  broke,  there  rested 
deep  silence  on  the  strong,  white  castle  of 
KiDg  Donn  upon  the  cliff.  The  wariiors 
had  gone  to  their  rest,  save  those  who 
watched.  They  all  had  drunk  to  the 
dead  ;  but  none  slept  less  soundly  because 
others  would  wake  no  more.  They  were 
weary  ;  and  they  turned  to  their  rest. 

Fearghns,  the  son  of  Layde,  stood  in 
the  courtyard  where  the  sun  was  shining  ; 
and  looked  on  his  foster>brothers  as  they 
lay  and  slept  side  by  side,  each  with  his 
head  on  his  shield. 

Then  he  turned,  and  took  his  way  past 
the  square  dUn,  toward  the  women's 
greenan,*  He  entered  the  bower  of  Prin- 
cess Taise,  and  bowed  low  before  her, 
silently.  The  princess  sat  pale  and  sor- 
rowful ;  for  already  the  names  had  been 
told  her  of  those  knights  who  had  fallen, 
and  she  mourned  for  them  with  tears. 
Now  Fearghus,  who  stood  before  her, 
mourned  for  none  ;  but  he  loved  the  fair 
daughter  of  J)onn,  and  to  save  her  tears 
from  falling  he  would  have  slain  as  many 
more.  This  is  the  manner  of  men.  And 
he  knew  not  what  words  to  speak,  but 
was  dumb. 

'*  What  brings  you  to  me,  O  Fearghus '" 
said  the  princess.  ''  Is  there  jet  more  to 
tell  V 

'*  I  bring  you  a  token,  white  bi/d  I" 
said  the  prince.  *'  I  fought  with  the  king 
who  came  seeking  my  bride.  No  words 
can  he  greet  her  with,  yet.  Therefore 
have  I  taken  this  token  of  him  instead. 
See  here  !  the  golden  brooch  that  last 
night  was  on  his  shoulder.  With  these 
hands  I  tore  it  away.  Now  take  a  token 
from  the  King  of  Norway,  fair  Taise,  and 
wear  it  for  Fearghus  I*'  So  he  spoke  and 
Uughed. 

The  princess  stretched  out  her  hand, 
and  took  the  golden  token,  nothing  car- 
Lag.     But  as  soon  as  she  had  touched  and 

*  The  women's  dwelling. 


a 


looked  upon  it,  her  face  changed  from 
white  to  red,  and  the  tears  were  dried  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  sat  still  as  a  stone. 
This  was  the  fashion  of  the  brooch  :  it 
was  like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  with  a  ser- 
pent twined  among  theui.  Now  Taise 
knew  not  that  the  tree  was  the  Ash4ree 
of  the  world,  Tgdrasil,  and  the  serpent  the 
wise  Midgard  Snake  living  in  the  roots  of 
it.  But  well  she  knew  the  brooch,  none 
the  less  ;  for  her  eyes  had  seen  it  on  the 
shoulder  of  that  stranger  whose  life  she 
had  saved  in  her  boat,  the  fair-haired 
stranger,  never  forgotten. 

**  O  Fearghus,"  she  spoke  softly, 
**  what  name  has  the  King  of  Norway  V 

And  Fearghus  answered,  ''  His  name  is 
— Somerled. " 

^'  Tell  me,"  said  the  princess,  ^'  was  he 
noble  in  presence  ?  was  he  fair,-or  dark  ?" 

''  He  was  fair,"  said  the  son  of  Layde, 

and  long-haired.  Like  Donn  of  Rach- 
ray among  the  Knights  of  the  Red  Branch, 
he  was  taller  by  the  head  than  any  of  his 
Northmen." 

"  Will  he  die  ?"  asked  the  p:incess  ; 
and  both  her  white  hands  were  tight- 
clenched  over  the  golden  brooch. 

**  I  know  not,"  said  Fearghus.  **  But 
if  he  lives,  I  will  find  him  again."  The 
eyes  of  Layde' s  son  were  dark  and  burn- 
ing, and  his  face  was  pale. 

'*  It  may  be  the  Northmen  are  steering 
their  ships  already  for  home,  to  take  their 
wounded  king  to  safety,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, speaking  low. 

Fearghus  pointed.  And  she  looked 
through  a  window  in  the  wall  where  he 
pointed,  and  saw  over  leagues  of  blue  sea 
a  dark  line  of  battle- ships  that  rested  far 
off,  with  sails  close-reefed. 

**  They  have  not  gone,"  said  Fearghus. 
**  Their  king  may  happily  be  dead  by 
this  ;  but  we  shall  fight  them  again." 

The  Princess  Taise  turned  and  looked 
on  him.  Little  before  had  she  loved 
Fearghus,  the  son  of  Layde  ;  but  now  sho 
hated  him,  and  rash  were  the  words  she 
spoke. 

'*  Fair  and  noble,"  she  cried,  "  is  bet- 
ter than  dark  and  cruel  I  The  good  live 
long.  If  Somerled  fights  with  you  again, 
the  end  may  be  different.  And  now  that 
I  look  on  you,  O  Fearghus,  it  seems  to 
me  I  miss  the  golden  royal  apple  that  hung 
on  the  neck  of  your  6raWa/  Has  Somer- 
led taken  that  of  you  for  a  token  ?  Oh 
for  a  messenger,  that  I  might  send  to 
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hira  !"    and  her  face  grew  strange  and 
bright. 

Bat  the  prince  felt  with  his  hand  ;  the 
golden  apple  was  gone.  Then  Fearghas 
saw  that  he  was  despised,  and  the  fire  in 
his  heart  grew  cold.  He  took  up  the 
weapon  he  had  laid  down,  and  went  bis 
waj,  back  to  the  soldiers'  quarter.  But 
he  stumbled  at  the  step  as  he  went  down 
into  the  coutt-jard,  and  stood  t^tiil,  with 
blinded  ejes,  a  moment  in  the  sunshine. 
He  thought,  **  I  am  wounded  :  yet  she 
asked  nothing  of  that.*'  Then  he  passed 
again  by  the  place  whtre  his  foster-brothers 
lay  sleeping  ;  and  they  bad  not  moved  in 
their  sleep,  so  short  was  the  time  he  had 
been  away.  Yet  in  that  short  space,  his 
heart  was  changed  toward  the  princess 
whose  beautiful  eyes  had  scorned  him. 

And  Taise  in  her  bower  forgot  that 
Fearghus  had  either  come  or  gone.  For 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  no  others  were  living 
in  the  world  save  herself  and  Someiled. 
She  stood  as  still  as  the  gray  statue- bird 
that  watches  the  moonlight  on  a  rock  at 
night.  Her  hand  yet  clasped  the  golden 
brooch,  and  her  eyes  rested  on  it ;  and 
what  they  saw  was  not  the  world's  Ash- 
tree,  but  the  face  of  strong-armed  Somer- 
led,  swaying  backward  as  he  bent  to  the 
oars  one  early  morning  ;  and  what  she 
heard  was  the  water  washing  back  before 
the  prow  of  that  boat,  and  one  cry  that  a 
gull  gave,  sweeping  past.  .  .  . 

He  was  the  King  of  Norway  then  I  the 
wanderer  whom  she  had  found,  and  called 
him  in  her  heart,  '^  Somerled  the  stran- 
ger." It  was  Somerled  who  had  come 
with  the  ships  and  the  Northmen,  to  win 
her  for  a  wife  ;  and  King  Donn  and  the 
Red  Branch  had  shed  their  blood  to  hold 
her  safe,  from  him.  Then  she  remem- 
bered that  Fearghus  had  wounded  him, 
and  trembled  ;  but  she  lifted  up  her  face 
again,  and  thought,  '*  He  will  not  die. 
I  could  not  be  so  glad  at  heart,  if  he  were 
going  to  die  !''  Last  of  all,  she  looked 
through  the  narrow  window,  and  saw 
again  across  the  leagues  of  blue  sea  the 
dark  ships  of  the  Northmen  lying  still  in 
the  sunlight.  Then  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  her  white  arms  were  stretched  out  in 
longing,  and  she  cried  aloud  in  her  own 
tongui 


OCR  aOMERLED  ASTOn,  SINBHAL  GO  CHXm! 
["0  Somerled  my  love,  come  to  me  I"] 

Bat  a  vain  thing  it  is  to  cry  on  one  that 


hears  not,  and  to  stretch  the  hands  to  one 
that  cannot  reach  them.  For  with  these 
things  so,  there  is  no  help  save  in  counsel. 
Wherefore  the  Princess  Taise,  being  wise- 
hearted,  though  a  woman,  ceased  from 
words,  and  took  counsel  with  herself. 
And  thus  she  thought : — 

**They  will  fight  again  for  me,  said 
Fearghus,  the  Northmen  and  the  Bed 
Branch,  unless  I  may  prevent  it.  And  if 
I  wait  till  Somerled  should  win  me,  Donn, 
my  father,  must  be  slain  or  else  taken 
captive — he,  the  noble  king  I  But  if  the 
Red  Branch  should  drive  the  Northmen 
back  to  sea,  and  hold  me  safe  at  home, 
King  Donn  will  surely  wed  me  to  Fearghus, 
son  of  Layde,  whom  my  soul  hates.  And 
this  shall  not  be.  .  .  .  I  will  leave  them* 
all,  the  loved  and  the  hated,  and  go  to 
Somerled,  my  king.     I  will  go  to-night." 

Having  resolved  thus,  she  wept,  but 
faltered  not,  and  set  her  mind  to  search 
for  one  to  help  her  in  this  strait. 

^*  I  will  ask  none  in  this  castle,"  she 
thought ;  "for  that  were  to  lead  some 
faithful  one  to  betray  King  Donn  un- 
knowing. And  none  of  the  noble  knights, 
for  that  were  useless  :  some  would  die  for 
me,  who  would  not  do  my  bidding.  But 
is  there  none  who  can  serve  and  be  secret  ? 
One,  I  know  :  Esru  the  Fisher." 

Thereon  she  sent  a  messenger  to  bid 
Esru  the  Fisher  come  before  her. 

Now,  of  all  that  lived  in  Rachray,  the 
poorest  man  was  he,  and  called  Esru  the 
Silent  because  his  words  were  few.  In 
the  music  of  a  pipe  he  was  more  skilled 
than  in  speech,  and  his  custom  was  to 
pipe  as  he  fished,  holding  the  line  between 
his  knees.  It  was  thus  the  messenger 
found  him. 

Esru  the  Silent  waited  not  to  haul  in 
his  line,  but  wound  it  once  and  twice 
round  a  stone,  and  laid  his  pipe  on  the 
rock,  and  went. 

When  he  stood  before  the  fair  princess, 
in  his  brown  fisher's  coat,  with  his  stained 
hands,  she  rose  to  greet  him,  saying — 

**  I  have  sent  for  you,  Fisher,  because 
I  desire  a  service  of  yon.  And  if  you 
grant  it  me,  you  may  repent ;  and  if  you 
grant  it  not,  it  will  be  the  better  for  your- 
self. But  if  you  would  serve  me,  stay 
and  hear  ;  and  if  not,  go.  Take  three 
moments  to  consider." 

The  moments  passed  ;  and  Esru  stayed. 
Then  the  princess  said — 

"  This  is  the  service  I  ask.     That  you 
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wake  to-Digbty  and  row  your  boat  to  the 
mouth  of  the  eastern  cove  below  the  cliff  ; 
moor  her  lightly  and  fast  to  the  iron  ling 
in  the  smooth  rock-face,  and  leave  the 
oars  in  her.  Then  depart  I  And  never 
seek  to  know  who  rows  the  boat  away, 
neither  linger  at  all  on  the  shore  ;  but 
take  the  path  that  winds  below  this  height, 
and  when  you  pass  beneath  the  castle 
wails,  blow  softly  on  your  pipe,  that  I 
may  hear  from  this  window  ;  and  let  the 
song  that  I  hear  be,  *  The  Love  of  Grania 
and  Dermat.'  For  this  will  I  listen  in  the 
silent  hour  between  the  dark  and  the 
dawning  ;  and  hearing  it,  will  know  that 
all  is  done.  Tell  me,  shall  I  have  this 
service  at  the  hands  of  Esiu  the  Fisher  ?" 

The  Silent  Fisher  bent  his  head,  signed 
with  his  hand,  and  turned  about  to  go. 

'*  But  wait !''  cried  the  princess,  **  for 
I  want  to  give  you  something.'' 

Bat  the  face  of  the  Fisher  grew  snd- 
denly  dark,  and  his  heavy  brows  bent  be- 
neath a  tangled  glib,*  till  his  eyes  shone 
from  under  like  a  dog's  that  is  angiy. 
While  fthe,  heeding  nothing,  went  and 
sought  for  the  musical  iympanny  to  which 
all  her  songs  were  sung  of  old,  and  laid  it 
in  his  hands  ;  and  she  loosened  a  chain 
from  her  hair,  and  threw  it  round  his 
neck  ;  and  last,  she  touched  his  brown 
hand  with  her  own,  and  said — 

**The  thanks  of  Taise  to  Esni  the 
Fisher  !" 

Now  that  chain  was  made  only  of  little 
shells,  the  yellow  and  the  pearly,  that  lie 
in  hundreds  on  the  shores  of  Bachray. 
So  the  lips  of  the  Silent  Fisher  smiled, 
and  he  spoke  at  last,  and  said — 

**  If  you  had  given  me  gold,  Princess 
Taise,  I  should  have  gone  from  here,  and 
betrayed  yon  within  tbis  hour.  But  now 
— sweeter  than  all  music  will  your  memory 
be  to  me  I*' 

So  he  went  his  way.  And  the  prin- 
cess, left  alone,  sighed  to  herself. 

But  many  were  the  burdened  hearts  in 
Rachray  that  day.  For  King  Donn  sat 
with  the  oldest  of  bis  knights,  and  held  a 
council  of  war  ;  and  the  doors  were  shut 
fast  upon  them,  that  none  might  enter. 

The  young  knights  of  the  Red  Branch 
piled  a  cairn  of  stones  over  their  brothers 
that  were  slain  in  the  fight.  The  cairn 
grew  higher  and  higher  on  the  shoie  ; 
and  each  living  knight,  as  he  laid  a  stone 

*  Hair  of  the  bead. 


to  it,  said  the  name  of  a  dead  knight  lying 
below.  For  thus  brave  men  remember 
the  dead. 

Esru  the  Fisher  sat  alone  on  his  rock, 
and  he  watched  the  piling  of  the  cairn 
from  afar,  for  his  place  was  not  with  no- 
ble knights.  He  thought  within  himself, 
happy  aie  they  that  rest  beneath  it  I  and 
turned  his  head  away.  He  took  the  pipe 
which  lay  beside  him,  and  blew  the  song 
called  **  The  Love  of  Grania  and  Dermat. " 
Then  said  he,  '^  Taise  the  Sea-bird  is 
fairer  than  fair  Grania,  who  left  all  for 
the  love  of  Dermat."  And  the  Fisher 
felt  her  eyes  upon  him  in  that  lonely 
place,  her  eyes  that  shone  like  twin  stais 
in  a  night  of  frost,  till  music  rose,  and 
bliruled  their  light  in  his  brain,  and  a 
new  song  came  instead.  He  blew  it  aloud 
to  the  rolling  sea,  while  the  sky  gates 
opened  in  the  west,  and  a  golden  sunset 
passed  through  them,  and  was  lost ;  but 
the  song  the  Fisher  blew  on  his  pipe  is 
called  **  Taise  the  Sea-bird"  to  tbis  day. 

The  dusk  was  evening,  and  the  evening 
was  night.  From  the  highest  window  in 
the  highest  wall  of  Doun's  white  castle, 
the  ships  of  the  Northmen  could  no  longer 
be  seen,  only  a  line  of  yellow  lights  that 
moved  a  little  on  the  water  to  and  fro  ; 
for  each  ship  kindled  a  light,  that  none 
might  fall  foul  of  the  others  in  the  dark. 
Princess  Taise  watched  the  lights  from 
her  window,  and  marked  where  they  lay, 
and  bow  the  btars  lay  above  them  ;  for 
she  thought,  ^*  The  ship  lights  are  too 
low  to  be  seen  on  the  water.  I  must  steer 
by  the  stars." 

Then  she  remembered  how  King  Donn 
had  taught  her  the  stars  on  summer  nights, 
when  they  went  fishing  to  sea  for  sport. 
And  the  thought  was  sorrow  now,  because 
she  could  see  him  no  more,  and  she 
mourned,  wondering,  **-0  Donn,  my 
father  !  wherefore  would  you  wed  me  to 
Fearghus,  that  I  hated  ?" 

Yet  the  council  of  war  that  day  held, 
and  the  cairn  that  was  raised  on  the  shore, 
came  to  her  mind,  and  she  thought — 

'*  Now  there  will  be  no  more  fighting, 
nor  brave  knights  slain  for  the  band  of 
Taise.     It  is  well  that  I  go  forever.'^ 

Yet  because  this  Taise  was  wont  to 
speak  truth  with  herself,  she  said  at  the 
end — 

'*  But  not  for  pity  of  their  lives  do  I 
go.  Ah,  not  for  pity  of  these^ — but  for 
the  love  of  my  beloved  !'* 
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So,  Id  the  silent  boar  between  the  dark 
and  the  dawning,  she  listened  at  her  nar- 
row window  ;  and  the  whispeiin^  of  the 
sea  was  low,  and  the  breeze  that  blew  was 
soundless ;  but  it  carried  the  notes  of  a 
fisher's  pipe,  and  the  old  sweet  song  was 
blown  to  her  window,  *'The  Love  of 
Grania  and  Dermat." 

Then  the  princess  bowed  her  head,  and 
went  out  between  the  night  and  the  morn- 
ing. 

iBut  the  sound  of  the  pipe  floated  over 
the  water.  A  corrach  was  drawing  in  to 
the  shore  :  it  was  the  corrach  from  the 
Dark  Lake,  which  had  wandered  for  a 
night  and  a  day,  driven  over  the  waves  of 
Struth-na-Moyle.  And  the  nameless  man, 
brave-hearted  and  weary,  had  sculled  the 
last  stroke,  and  touched  the  shore,  when 
he  heard  the  song  of  ''  The  Love  of  Grania 
and  Dermat. "  It  ceased,  and  was  silent ; 
but  the  song  had  called  to  his  mind  the 
warning  of  the  Children  of  Lir,  and  he 
said  within  himself — 

*'  I  have  *  followed  love's  leading,'  and 
love  has  led  me  here.     What  comes  ?  for 
now  *  the  hour  is  the  dawn.'  " 
-    Then  he  climbed  the  path  that  led  to 
his  father's  castle  on  the  cliff. 

And  there  was  yet  another  who  heard 
the  Fisher's  pipe.  Fearghus,  the  son  of 
Layde,  rested  not  that  night,  for  he  was 
faint  and  sleepless.  With  an  aching 
wound  and  a  bitter  thought  he  paced  the 
court-yard,  and  wandered  by  the  cliff. 
And  when  **  The  Love  of  Grania  and  Der- 
mat" sounded  in  his  ears,  he  started  and 
turned  back.  But  before  the  last  notes 
had  blown  themselves  away,  a  door  opened 
in  the  wall  on  the  side  of  the  women's 
dwelling,  and  he  saw  the  Princess  Taise 
come  forth,  a  dark  and  slender  shape. 
She  crossed  the  open  space  with  steady 
steps,  and  stood  bene«th  the  window  of 
the  royal  chamber  where  King  Donn  slept. 
There  she  lifted  up  both  hands,  and  made 
the  sign  of  blessing,  slowly.  Then, 
shadow-like,  she  passed  along  the  wall, 
and  was  gone. 

But  Fearghus  was  swifter.  Ue  knew 
not  what  this  might  mean,  but  he  remem- 
bered the  morning.  He  followed  ;  and 
dimly,  against  the  glimmer  of  the  sea,  he 
saw  the  dark  figure  moving  along  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  toward  the  path  that  led  down- 
ward. Then  he  waited  not,  but  sprang 
forward  and  caught  her  by  the  hand  ;  and 


it 


the  princess,  who  would  have  fled,  stood 
fast,  and  saw  that  it  was  Fearghus. 

**  What  brings  you  forth  under  the  sky 
at  night,  young  daughter  of  Doim  ?"  he 
said. 

"  My  own  will,  and  not  the  will  of 
Fearghus,"  answered  Taise.  And  she 
knew  not  that  her  voice  woke  madness  in 
his  heart. 

"  Come  back  with  me,"  he  commanded 
hoarsely,  "  for  you  are  mine  I  I  will  not 
let  you  go." 

**  Son   of  Layde,"   said   the  princess, 

I  am  not  yours.  Take  your  hand  from 
mine,  and  go  your  way." 

And  her  words  were  brave,  but  her 
heart  was  cold — for  the  sligbtness  of  her 
strength,  and  the  cruel  hands  of  Fearghus. 

But  he,  the  son  of  Layde,  grew  wild 
with  wrath,  gazing  on  the  face  he  loved 
and  hated.  And  he  caught  the  proud 
princess  in  his  arms  and  strode  with  her 
to  the  brink  of  the  curving  cliff  :  there  he 
set  her  feet  on  the  narrow  desperate  edge, 
and  himself  stood  back  a  pace,  holding 
her  tightly  by  the  hands  alone.  And  he 
said — 

'*  Now  death  is  behind  your  back,  proud 
Taise.  Listen  how  far  the  sea  beats  be- 
low there  !  I  have  but  to  let  you  go. 
.  .  .  Say  these  words  to  me,  if  yon 
would  live  a  little  longer,  '  I  love  no 
other  but  Fearghus,  son  of  liayde  ! '  " 

Then  the  princess  stood  still,  with  death 
behind  her,  and  her  hands  fast  in  the 
hands  of  Fearghus  ;  and  she  spoke  very 
bitterly  and  low — 

*'  I  knew  not  hatred,  till  I  hated 
Fearghus,  son  of  Layde  I" 

After  that,  seeing  her  death  in  his  face, 
she  cried  aloud  one  sorrowful  cry — 

''  Ah,  Somerled  1" 

But  the  nameless  prince,  home  return- 
ing, had  climbed  the  long  path  up  the 
cliff  ;  and  his  feet  were  hardly  set  upon 
the  height  above  when  he  heard  the  cry 
of  '*  Somerled  !"  and  saw  before  his  face 
the  dark  figures  wavering  on  the  dark 
edge  against  the  sky. 

Then  vanished  the  gesOf  and  the  warn- 
ing. He  sprang,  and  caught  Fearghus 
back  by  the  neck,  crjing,  **  Murderer  !" 
and  he  drew  the  sharp  skene*  from  the 
prince's  side. 

But  Taise  knew  not  that  it  was  her 

*  Knife. 
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brother  in  the  dimness  of  the  morning  ; 
and  she  feared  as  the  skene  shone  and 
shivered  on  high,  and  she  fled  away  sob- 
bing— fled  fast  along  the  winding,  down- 
ward way,  to  the  boat  that  lay  under 
shadow  in  the  cove.  •  .  .  And  Taise 
was  no  more  seen  in  Rachray. 

Bat  the  lost  prince  stood  on  the  difE 
above,  and  Fearghus  lay  dead  at  his  feet 
with  the  bright  skene  in  his  breast.  Bat 
the  prince  had  never  seen  the  son  of 
Layde,  and  he  was  deceived,  and  thought 
he  had  slain  Somerled. 

**  Now  is  the  ffesa  broken/'  he  thought ; 
'*  for  I  have  slain  a  man.  And  there  is 
no  woe  can  follow  such  a  deed,  for  surely 
this  Somerled  was  a  murderer." 

Yet  because  he  loved  not  to  gaze  on  the 
face  of  a  dead  foe,  he  covered  the  head 
of  Fearghus  with  his  cloak,  and  left  him 
there  ;  for  the  time  seemed  long  to  him 
till  he  might  behold  Donn  his  father  again. 
Therefore  he  hastened,  and  entered  the 
cantle  by  a  secret  way,  and  his  steps  were 
unseen  to  the  very  door  of  the  great  royal 
chamber.  There  he  entered  foftly,  and 
stood  by  the  king's  couch. 

The  light  on  the  wall  burned  low,  and 
Donn  lay  sleeping.  The  prince  touched 
his  hand,  but  he  woke  not.  Then  that 
son  bent  and  kissed  the  dark  face  that 
was  dear  to  him  ;  and  he  lay  down  at  his 
father's  feet  to  wait  till  Donn  should 
waken.  But  being  very  weary,  he  fell 
asleep.  ...  So  King  Donn  woke  first 
in  the  morning,  and  found  his  son. 

Now  the  day  that  followed  was  a  strange 
day  in  Rachray.  Deep  was  the  woe  and 
wonder  in  all  the  dwellings  of  women, 
when  Taiso,  their  fairest,  was  nowhere 
found  between  shore  and  shore.  But  ter- 
rible was  the  wrath  of  the  men  of  Dala- 
ladia  when  Fearghus  their  prince  was  laid 
dead  before  their  eyes,  with  his  own  skene 
in  his  breast.  Wildly  they  raged  about 
the  Castle  of  Donn,  and  gathered  round 
the  dead  body  in  the  couit-yard  ;  while 
for  hours  the  air  was  pierced  with  keen- 
ing* from  a  hundred  throats,  and  clapping 
of  hands  that  smote  together  in  sorrow, 
and  deep  voices  that  swore  to  find  the 
slayer,  and  take  each  a  life  for  the  life  of 
Fearghus. 

But  the  warriors  of  King  Donn  stood 
aloof,  for  they  knew  not  what  might  end 

*  The  ory  for  the  dead. 


the  day  ;  but  it  behooved  them  to  be  iA 
readiness,  whether  indeed  to  stand  against 
the  men  of  Dalaradia  on  the  shore,  or  the 
Northmen  on  the  sea. 

Then  calmly  came  King  Donn  and  his 
son  with  him,  into  the  midst  of  that 
wronged  host.  Not  one  of  these  bad  ever 
seen  the  lost  prince  ;  and  he  looked  on 
them  now  in  their  anger  with  a  proud  and 

Eitying  glance.  He  told  them  of  the 
our,  and  the  place,  and  the  manner  of 
that  death  they  mourned,  and  showed 
them  his  hand  which  had  slain  Fearghus. 
Then  together  King  Donn  and  his  son 
passed  slowly  through  the  host :  they  car- 
ried no  arms,  and  they  hastened  not,  but 
went  their  way  untouched.  And  when 
the  day  drew  to  evening,  still  they  were 
together. 

They  stood  by  the  edge  of  the  shore, 
looking  to  the  west ;  and  the  king's  arm 
rested  on  his  son's  shoulder. 

'*  Is  this  indeed  the  place  ?"  said  Donn. 
.  .  .  *'The  gesa  was  laid  on  you,  and 
you  have  broken  it.  But  who  can  be 
wiser  than  bis  fate  ?  '  Woe  '  has  truly 
fallen  '  on  the  house  of  Donn  ; '  and  a 
'  stain  darker  than  treason,'  when  the  hand 
of  my  son  gave  death  to  the  son  of  Layde, 
who  had  fought  on  our  side,  and  was 
wounded  for  us.  And  behold  now,  if  the 
loss  be  not  '  dearer  than  life  '  of  that  one 
sweet  Taise  I  for  she  was  dearer  than  life 
to  me.  All  has  befallen.  And  now  what 
remains  for  you,  son  of  Donn  ?" 

He  answered  :  ^*  I  will  go  back  to  Ulla 
with  the  men  of  Dalaradia.  Unarmed 
and  unattended,  I  .will  give  myself  to 
them  ;  and  when  they  bring  me  before 
Layde,  the  father  of  Fearghus,  I  will  tell 
him  that  my  hand  dealt  the  stroke  to  his 
son.  Then  whatsoever  eric*  he  shall  im- 
pose on  me,  I  will  perform  it  according  to 
the  Brehon  law, — thoup^h  it  were  heavier 
than  the  sons  of  Turennf  paid  for  the 
death  of  Kian,  and  longer  in  the  doing 
than  the  voyage  of  Maeldune  in  the  end- 
ing. This  done,  after  months  or  after 
years,  1  will  return  to  the  house  of  my 
father,  and  have  rest. ' ' 

So  these  two  turned  home  together  in 
the  evening. 

And  the  darkness  fell,  and  the  mist  was 
on  the  face  of  the  sea  :  they  saw  not  that 

*  Fine  or  task  imposed  for  punishment. 

f  The  ••  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Turenn"  is 
one  of  the  "  Three  most  Sorrowfol  of  the 
Tales  of  Erin." 
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the  ships  of  the  Northmen  were  loose 
flgaiD,  were  scattering  and  speeding  to  the 
north.  Neither,  if  they  had  seen  them, 
could  they  have  told  which  was  the  king's 
ship  ;  nor,  if  they  had  told  it,  could  they 
have  known  that  a  bright  haired  princess 
was  on  board.  Yet  there  was  Taise. 
•  •  •  • 

A  fair  day  broke,  and  a  fair  wind  blew  : 
the  ships  were  far  on  their  way.  Already 
the  last  land  of  Erin  lay  behind  like  a 
cloud  ;  and  the  Irish  maid  watched  it 
from  the  prow  where  she  leaned,  and 
heard  the  salt  waves  rush  by. 

Then  Somerled,  who  loved  her,  knelt 
by  the  side  of  Taise.     He  touched  her 


bright  hair  with  his  hand  ;  it  seemed  to 
him  a  wonderful  thing. 

**  Are  all  the  women  of  Erin  like  you  ?" 
he  asked  her.  "  Will  they  venture  life 
and  all  for  love  ?" 

And  Taise  knew  not  what  to  answer, 
for  she  had  not  thought  on  this.  So  she 
smiled  at  him  with  her  deep  eyes,  and 
was  silent. 

Then  keener  blew  the  wind  ;  and  the 
strong- limbed  Northmen  sang  as  they 
rowed,  and  sped  the  ship  faster  across  the 
sea,  with  Somerled  and  the  Sea-bird,  tow- 
ard the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  And 
that  day  was  theirs. — Blackwood^ $  Maga^ 
zine. 


•  •• 
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BY     A.     SENNEY-HBRBBRT. 


Since  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
during  the  past  few  years  we  have  grad- 
ually entered  upon  a  period  of  renaissance 
in  regard  to  the  choice  and  preparation  of 
our  food,  and  the  ordering  and  service  of 
our  dinners,  the  consideration  of  certain 
matters  in  regard  to  modern  **  aristology'* 
may  perhaps  be  interesting.  The  term 
I  have  adopted  is  one  which  five  and  fifty 
years  ago  was  created  by  that  right  pleas- 
ant essayist  Thomas  Walker  when  intro- 
ducing his  articles  on  the  **  Art  of  Dining'* 
in  the  Original, 

According  to  the  lexicons  (wrote  he)  the 
Greek  for  dinner  is  aptarovt  and  therefore,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  terms,  and  without 
entering  into  any  inquiry,  critical  or  anti- 
qnarian,  I  call  the  art  of  dining  Aristology, 
and  those  who  study  it  Aristologists. 

Remembering  these  words,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  cannot  do  better  than 
borrow  from  one  whose  refined  taste  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  whose 
precepts  in  many  ways  might  well  be  laid 
to  heart  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 
That  much  has  been  done  in  the  immedi- 
ate past,  and  much  being  done  in  the 
present  in  the  right  direction  by  those 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  and  better  development  of  this 
art,  need  scarcely  be  asserted.  To  dine 
tastefullv  both  in  regard  to  our  food  and 
surroundings  is  now  a  consummation  de- 
voutly wished  for  by  all,  and  inasmuch  as 
good  dinners  demand  skilful  preparation. 


an  impetus  has  thus  been  given  to  scientific 
cookery.  The  teaching  commenced  at 
South  Kensington  has  spread  ;  schools  are 
now  to  be  found  where  Englishwomen 
may  strive  to  win  le  cordon  bleu ;  the 
Universal  Cookery  and  Food  Association 
annually  encourages  advancement  by  its 
exhibitions ;  works  on  cuisine  appear 
from  time  to  time  with  excellent  inten- 
tions, from  which  advice  more  or  less  re- 
liable may  be  procured  ;  while  the  house- 
wife columns  of  several  newspapers  show 
ud  that  many  are  anxious  to  teach,  and 
many  to  learn,  how  the  misspent  culinary 
past  may  be  redeemed.  All  this  is  satis- 
factory. We  often  find,  however,  in  cases 
in  which  a  long  neglected  social  want  is 
suddenly  taken  up  seriously,  that  the  pace 
is  too  hurried,  and  the  result  of  a  piaise- 
woithy  enterprise  contravened  by  over- 
anxiety.  It  may  accordingly  be  salutary 
to  examine  the  condition  of  our  renais* 
sancCf  and  see  whether  matters  are  progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 

Taking  fir^t  of  all  the  composition  of 
some  London  dinners  of  to-day,  modelled, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  accordance  with 
French  gastronomical  laws,  we  find,  to  be 
sure,  a  fine  parade  of  terms  : — poiages, 
poissonSy  reUves,  entries,  rSts  and  so 
forth  ;  but  if  we  look  into  the  menus  them- 
selves His  odds  that  we  discover  that  the 
majority  of  English  dinner-givers  who 
work  on  these  lines  still  misunderstand  or 
misapply    the     classification     they    havo 
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adopted.     Few,  at  least,  seero  to  appreci- 
ate what  manner  of  thing  a  relevi  really  is, 
and  the  proper  place  in  the  meal  for  its 
introduction  ;    while  the  raison  d^itre  of 
the  anfortunate  rdt  is  ignored,   and   its 
name    continually    taken   in   vain.      For 
have  we  not  too  often  seen  of  late  a  giffot 
d*agneau  rdti  set  down  as  a  releve  and 
served  after  the  entrees,  and   under  the 
word  rdt  such  promiscuous  compositions 
as  homard  a  la  Turque,  foies  gras  en  aspic, 
ay,  even  ceufs  de  pluviers  h  la  Victoria/ 
And  yet  it  has  heen  clearly  demonstrated 
by  writers  old  and  new,  especially  by  Sir 
Henry  Thumpsonin  his  work  Food  and 
Feeding,  that  if  the   Code  Franpais  and 
the  teaching  of  Brillat  Savarin  are  to  be 
followed,  the  releve  must  follow  the  fish, 
and  the  rdt,  as  the  term  plainly  indicates, 
be  "  a  roast"  served  after  the  entrees; 
that  the  former  is  by  no  means  the  piece 
of  plainly  roasted  meat  called  by  Anglo- 
Saxons  a  '^  joint,*'  and  that  the  latter  is 
not  a  savory  plat  or  entremets,  but  if  possi- 
ble a  spitted  bird.     The  correct  marshalling 
of  the  various  dishes  which  comprise  the 
diner  Parisier£  can  scarcely  be  understood, 
however,  unless   the   student  thoroughly 
grasps  the  exact  significance  of  the  term 
releve.    This,  say  the  professors,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  pi^e  de  resistance  of  the 
meal ;  it  should  be,' correctly  speakings  an 
artistic  braise,  such  as  the  time-honored 
fricandeau,  the  veritable  piece  de  bceuf  a 
la  mode,  the  carbonnade  de  mouton,  etc. : 
a  piece  of  choice  meat^  that  is  to  say^ 
served  en  bloc,  with  all  the  finish  of  an 
entree  in  regard  to  the  sauce,  or  strong 
gravy  judiciously  extracted,  with  which  it 
is  accompanied,  and  the  carefully  selected 
and  dressed  vegetable,  or  combination  of 
vegetables,  which  forms  its  garnish.     In 
the  present  day  we  can  at  this  period  serve 
the  grilled  Jilet  or  entrecdte,  h  la  Bear- 
naise,  h  la  Chateaubriand,  a  la  Milanaise, 
etc.,  or,  if  we  want  lamb,  a  selle  braisee  au 
macedoine,  or  other  garnish.     A  dish  of 
this  kind  having  been  followed  by  a  deli- 
cate entrie — a  chaud/roid,  for  instance — 
what    more    appropiiate    contrast    could 
Gastrsea   suggest  to   us  than   a   slice   of 
plainly  roasted  game,  a  small  bird,  or  a 
morsel  of  a  turkey  poult,   duckling,    or 
fatted  fowl,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  with  a  simple  salad,  and  garnish  of 
ciisp  golden  wafers,  or  ribands  of  potato  ? 
The  perplexed  hostess  who  diligently  con- 
siders the  question  in  this  light  will  rise 


from  her  deliberations  with  a  light  heart, 
for  she  will  perceive  that  the  haimony  of 
her  dinner,  assuming  of  course  that  she 
intends  to  adhere  to  the  standard  classifi- 
cation I  have  been  speaking  of,  would  be 
destroyed  if  she  gave  more  than  one  en- 
tree, that  she  can  dispense  with  a  '*  joint," 
while  she  can  offer  her  friends,  after  a 
simple  korS'd^oeuvre  if  she  pleases,  a  repast 
composed  of  single  dishes  under  each 
head  : — A  soup,  a  piece  of  fish,  a  releve, 
an  entree,  a  roast  bird,  an  entremets  de 
legume,  a  sweet  entremets,  a  savory  moracl, 
and  desseit.  Each  thing  being  perfect  as 
far  a^  its  scientific  treatment  is  concerned, 
and  sufficient  in  quantity,  this  framework 
needs  no  expansion  whatever  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  dinner  of  fifty  as  satis- 
factorily as  it  obviously  would  satisfy  those 
of  that  most  charming  of  all  parties — the 
symposium  of  eight  covers.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  great  desiderata  of  the  day  is  a  pro- 
fessional caterer  brave  enough  to  present 
a  menu  thus  simplified  at  one  of  the  nu- 
merous dinners  of  ceremony  which  at  this 
time  of  year  take  place  daily  ;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  certain  points,  which  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss  later  on  in  this  paper,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ponderous  bill 
of  fare,  which  custom  considers  indispensa- 
ble at  these  functions,  can  rarely  if  ever 
stand  the  test  of  skilled  criticism.  Repe- 
titions in  the  flavors  of  sauces,  notwith- 
standing that  they  may  be  given  grand 
new  names,  and  be  disguised  by  beautiful 
new-fashioned  colorings,  are  inevitable 
when  a  multiplicity  of  dishes  is  in  circu- 
lation ;  while  such  finer  considerations  as 
the  disposition  of  light  and  shadow,  tho 
provision  of  contrasts,  and  the  like,  can- 
not possibly  receive  such  subtle  finishing 
touches  as  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  less 
pretentious  compoKition.  Now  it  goes 
without  saying  that  this  contention  will 
never  commend  itself  to  those  free-handed 
purveyors  who  for  many  a  year  have  fol- 
lowed the  established  rule  that  the  only 
way  in  which  a  large  party  of  people  can 
be  gratified  is  by  placing  before  them  a 
congeries  of  the  most  expensive  delicacies, 
both  in  and  out  of  season,  accompanied  by 
the  richest  sauces  in  the  culinary  reper- 
toire. They  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  display  a  beautifully  illuminated  bill  of 
fare  with  from  twelve  to  sixteen  lines  of 
printed  matter  at  least,  not  to  mention 
the  marginal  entries  of  wines,  and  the  idea 
of  placing  a  modest  little  card  before  each 
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guest  with  the  whole  of  the  feast  con- 
tained in  eight  would  very  probably  ap- 
pear to  them  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to 
a  banquet  served  in  the  porphyry  salle  of 
the  Cosmopolitan,  or  the  cedar- wood 
chamber  at  the  Hotel  Albert-Edward. 
Moreover  it  might  be  advanced  that.,  even 
at  the  headquarters  of  enlightened  Aris* 
tology^  in  Paris  herself,  the  elaborate 
menu  still,  obtains  when  set  dinners  of  a 
high  class  are  in  question.  Why,  cer- 
tainly, but  the  fact  that  vulgarity  exists 
around  us  does  not  prevent  our  choosing 
the  better  part  whenever  we  can  do  so  ; 
neither  does  the  tyranny  of  fashion  over- 
awe people  who  have  the  courage  to  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  nicer 
instincts.  And  is  not  the  outside-uf-the- 
cup-and- platter  swagscerof  the  pretentious 
festival  vulgar  beyond  measure  ;  and 
those  who  give  way  to  it  even  as  Hindus 
befoie  the  wheels  of  Juggernauth  ? 

I  have  hitherto  confined  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  dinner  composed  ac- 
cording to  the  long-established  French 
method,  and  have  endeavored  to  show 
that,  if  correctly  followed,  a  simpler  and 
far  shorter  menu  is  possible  than  that 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  placed 
before  us.  I  by  no  means  desire,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  canons  of  the  ancien 
regime  are  the  best  that  we  can  be  guided 
by  in  our  dinners  of  to-day.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  cause  of  simplicity  I  would 
go  much  further,  and  boldly  declare  that 
the  day  has  come  for  us  to  cast  aside  the 
old  hard  and-fast  traditions  and  nomencla- 
ture of  the  diner  Parisien  with  its  stereo- 
typed services  and  fixed  procession  of 
meats,  and  to  compose  our  menus,  whether 
the  occasion  be  great  or  small,  as  the 
spirit  may  move  us,  and  the  season  per- 
mit, upon  lines  laid  down  upon  an  entirely 
new  foundation,  with  the  aforesaid  sim- 
plicity for  our  guide,  artistic  effect  our 
object,  and  rapidity  of  service  our  fine 
qud  non.  That  these  principles  have  in- 
fluenced many,  and  have  been  adopted 
already  by  certain  members  of  society  to 
whom  the  charms  of  emancipation  have 
been  a  revelation,  should  encourage  others 
to  complete  their  renaissance  by  the  asser- 
tion of  similar  independence.  The  mo- 
ment that  a  dinner  partakes  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  feast  with  a  straining  after  dis- 
play, its  claim  to  refinement  as  a  work  of 
art  vanishes,  and  those  who  are  gathered 
together  for  its  discussion  are  swept  into 


the  same  category  as  children  of  the  plebs 
at  a  school  treat. 

Next  as  regards  our  food  itself.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  sensations  with  which  the 
refined  **  aristologist''  should  approach 
the  subject  of  his  evening  meal,  I  confess 
that  at  this  dinner-giving  season  of  the 
year  in  London  I  am  filled  with  sincere 
sympathy  for  him.  Take  the  unhappy 
fellow  who  has  to  assist  at  a  series  of  an- 
nual commemoration  festivals.  He  knows 
of  course  beforehand  what  he  is  going  to 
have — Turtle  soup  thick  and  clear,  ponche 
a  la  Romainey  salmon  enriched  and  em- 
bellished to  death,  whitebait  plain  and 
bedevilled,  a  series  of  entrees  so  over- 
wrougnt  with  ornamentation  that  the  or- 
dinary eater  knoweth  not  what  to  take  and 
what  to  eschew,  and  so  on  ;  with  these 
notewoithy  salient  features — much  cooling 
down  of  warm  foods  by  reason  of  proces- 
sions, a  maximum  of  fattiness  and  cream, 
a  minimum  of  good  food  on  its  own  merits, 
much  weariness  of  spirit  as  nearly  two 
hours  are  passed,  and  the  drinking  of 
more  wine  than  wisdom  would  have  coun- 
selled because  of  ihe  length  of  the  meal, 
and  plethora  of  rich  dishes.  Neverthe- 
less, no  one  attempts  reform,  for  it  would 
require  the  strength  of  Samson  himself, 
and  the  bravery  of  the  king  of  beasts,  to 
take  a  pen  and  sit  down  quietly  in  the 
presence  of  the  Anglicized  maitre  d'kdtel 
and  score  out  of  his  draft  menu  any  of  the  fa- 
vorite summer  season  spicialites.  And  yet 
what  pleasure  there  would  be  for  the  man 
vfho  could  summon  up  the  necessary  courage 
to  seize  one  of  these  elaborate  composi- 
tions and  cut  it  to  atoms  I  He  would  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  savage  delight  of 
one  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  pet  African 
executioners  with  a  fat  victim  before  him 
ready  to  be  done  to  death  in  very  little 
pieces.  But  to  be  serious,  why  must  we 
be  forced  perpetually  to  take  turtle  soup, 
no  matter  how  good  the  clear  variety  may 
be  occasionally  ;  why  always  be  given 
salmon,  notwithstanding  its  claims,  as  the 
head  of  the  family  of  fishes  ;  and  why  on 
earth  have  whitebait  served  to  us  as  a 
matter  of  course,  plus  another  fish,  sepa- 
rately,— twice  ?  The  proper  place  for 
these  fishlets  is — apart,  of  course,  from 
the  fish  dinner  pure  and  simple — alone,  as 
the  only  poisson  of  the  dinner,  or  as  a 
garnish  with  a  plainly  boiled  white  fish, 
in  the  same  way  that  smelts  are  presented 
by  intelligent  folk  with  turbot     This  may 
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seem  rank  heresy,  bat  that  the  argument 
is  sound  from  a  really  artistic  anti-omniv« 
orous  point  of  view  most  thoughtful 
'*  aristologists"  will  I  think  admit.  You 
might  just  as  well  send  round  portions  of 
phelisant  and  follow  them  with  a  service 
of  snipe.  Our  whitebait  is  a  pleasant  lit- 
tle chap  enough,  and  yet  how  strangely 
do  people  in  authority  try  to  lead  him 
astiay  !  At  a  dinner  party  not  many  days 
ago  I  met  him  ^  la  Madma.  Happening 
to  know  something  of  the  Southern  Indian 
capital,  I  waited  for  a  new  experience  ; 
fur,  as  they  have  no  whitebait  they  have 
no  special  way  of  serving  it  there — when 
lo  !  the  small  fry  appeared  plentifully  be- 
sprinkled with  raw  curry  powder,  which 
literally  *' played  the  devil"  with  the 
**  entire  aggregation"  in  every  sense  of 
the  expression.  No  sane  person  uses 
curry  powder  in  the  form  of  pepper  in  the 
land  of  Ind.  Who,  for  instance,  would 
take  a  pinch  of  choice  '*  black  rappee''  or 
**  Wilson  S.  P.'*  with  his  new-laid  egg  ? 
I  mention  this  to  show  how  hard  it  is  fur 
our  feast-pTo\  idcrs  to  leave  well  alone,  and 
allow  good  things  to  stand  on  their  merits. 
An  exceptionally  strong  and  heavy  man 
is  badly  wanted  to  trample  down  the  ex- 
isting fashion  of  repellent  over-ornamenta- 
tion. Let  any  one  go  to  the  Wild  Wej»t 
Show  and  carefully  observe  the  coloring 
and  patterns  of  Buffalo  Bill's  Red  Indians 
in  their  war  paint,  and  when  he  next  sits 
at  meat  where  florid  art  obtains,  let  htm 
study  the  tints  and  devices  squeezed,  flat- 
tened, and  otherwise  displayed  upon  his 
lovely  **  high- class  entrie:**  the  latter 
will  have  the  advantage,  methinks,  as  far 
as  barbarity  is  concerned.  Chatting  not 
long  ago  on  this  subject  with  a  lady  who 
is  an  excellent  hostess  and  much  interested 
in  the  better  treatment  of  food,  I  was 
amused  to  hear  that  she  had  quite  given 
up  a  practice  she  had  at  one  time  followed 
of  procuring  a  dish  or  two  from  profes- 
sional sources  to  supplement  and  adorn 
the  menus  of  her  little  dinner  parties. 

For  (said  she)  I  observed  that  my  guests  as 
a  rale  looked  doabtfally  at  them  notwith. 
standing  their  pretty  appearance,  and  either 
let  them  pass  untoaohed,  or  carefully  scraped 
off  every  atom  of  beautifully  oolored  glaze 
with  its  pattern  of  stars,  spots,  stripes, 
squares,  ovals,  diamonds,  spades,  clubs,  or 
hearts,  before  eating  them  1 

Now,  apart  from  the  repulsiveness  of 
anything  in  our  food  that  even  suggests 
Nxw  Sbbbs.— YoL.  LYI.,  No.  4.  32 


the  possibility  of  flngering  and  flddling, 
think  of  the  valuable  time  and  materials 
wasted  in  spoiling  an  otherwise  eatable 
piece  of  meat,  fish,  or  fowl,  by  this  mis- 
guided practice.  I  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  bo  confronted  with  a  di^h  of  fillets 
of  sole  so  utterly  improved  off  the  face  of 
creation  by  the  artist  in  vegetable  colors, 
that,  to  save  my  life^  I  could  not  have 
said  what  I  was  eating  ;  and,  at  dinner 
parties,  I  find  myself  continually  shying 
like  a  horse  at  some  bright  red  thing, 
black-striped  green  things  or  spotted 
brown  and  magenta  thing — each  with 
brand  new  incomprehensible  name — which 
is  handed  to  me  upon  a  richly  emblazomd 
edifice  erected  upon  an  exquisite  alabaster 
socle  fantastically  dei*igned  out  of  compos- 
ite candle  or  mutton  fat  and  flour  !  An 
observant  visitor  at  the  Cookery  Exhibi- 
tion, at  the  Portman  Rooms,  in  May  lapt, 
mus^t  have  been  struck  with  evidences  on 
all  sides  of  the  prevailing  ciaze  for  making 
things  look  pretty,  and  I  daie  say  won- 
dered, as  1  did,  at  medals  and  prizes  being 
awarded  in  some  cases  where  a  little- kindly 
admonition  would  have  been  better  ftr 
the  exhibitor,  and  for  the  cause  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  science  of  cooking.  For, 
in  any  circumsUinces,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  production  of  an  intiicate  pattern  on 
a  fillet,  and  a  highly  oinamental  stand  in 
panel  for  its  reception,  is  a  matter  of  sec* 
ondary  rather  than  of  primary  importance, 
and  that  until  the  cardinal  elements  of 
scientific  cuisine  have  been  practically 
mastered,  the  ait  of  making  things  look 
as  unlike  what  they  are  as  possible  should 
not  be  encouraged.  Our  cooks  are  being 
taught  how  to  run  befoie  they  have  learned 
to  walk  properly.  Far  exemple,  how 
often  in  twelve  months  do  you  meet  in 
London  with  a  really  good  clear  consommi 
of  the  right  delicate  color  and  savor  ?  an 
essence  of  meat,  that  is  to  say,  of  fair 
strength,  as  light,  bright,  and  clear  as 
amontillado,  with  Ifguminous  flavor  ac- 
cording to  the  name  that  may  be  given  it, 
without  taint  of  sugar  or  blemish  of  color- 
ing ?  Ornamentation  is  not  cookery, 
though,  if  judiciously  carried  out,  it  has 
a  right  to  our  attention  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  science.  The  tendency  of  the  day  is 
to  forget  this,  and  by  yielding  to  the 
templation  offered  by  coloring  prepara« 
tions,  the  forcing  pip^y  etc.,  to  lose  sight 
of  graver  and  infinitely  more  necessary 
matters.     More  than  half  a  century  ago 
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Thomas  Walker  aforesaid,  who  lived  at  a 
time  of  excessive  ffourmandize  and  ancul- 
tivated  taste  in  regard  to  the  table,  con- 
demned the  decoration  of  dishes  in  these 
quaint  terms  : — 

I  mnst  here  mention  an  instance  of  barbaric 
ornament  I  witnessed  a  short  time  since  at  a 
dinner  which  substantially  was  excellent.  I 
had  to  carve  a  tongne,  and  foand  my  opera- 
tions somewhat  impeded  by  a  couple  of  ranon- 
colnses  stnck  into  it,  scolptored  one  in  turnip 
and  the  other  in  carrot.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  thin  layer  of  spinach  studded  with  small 
stars  also  out  out  of  carrot.  What  have  ranun- 
culuses and  stars  to  do  with  tongue  and  spin- 
ach? To  my  mind,  if  they  had  been  on 
separate  dishes  and  unadorned,  it  would  have 
been  much  more  to  the  purpose. 

Writing  in  1864,  **  the  G.  C,"  the 
accomplished  author  of  Bound  the  Table^ 
said  : — 

Flowers  (cut  out  of  raw  turnips),  crayfish, 
which  are  not  to  be  eaten,  designs  wrought  in 
flour  and  lard  colored  in  various  ways,  and 
such  like  matters,  which  appertain  to  what  is 
called  grand  cookery,  belong  to  the  category 
of  shams,  and  cannot  meet  with  the  approvfd 
of  any  ttue  artist. 

While  Goufffe  four  years  later  observed  : — 

I  must  own  that  in  many  instances  this 
love  of  ornamentation  has  been  carried  to  un- 
reasonable lengths  ;  and  I  have  known  cooks 
possessed  by  a  perfect  hobby  for  decorating 
and  beautifying  everything,  and  who  could 
not  serve  the  simplest  dish  without  a  profu- 
sion of  puerile  accessories  and  would  be  orna- 
ments. 

Now,  although  we  no  longer  see  ran- 
unculuses of  carrot  and  turnip,  we  have 
become  the  victims  of  a  decorative  mania 
which,  despite  its  attaining  its  ends  in  a 
new  way,  is  equally  to  be  deprecated. 
The  use  of  fancy  colors,  without  consider- 
ation of  their  congruity,  for  the  sake  of 
prettiness,  to  tint  the  maskings  used  in 
savory  cookery,  is  surely  preposterous  ; 
for  how  in  the  natural  order  of  things  can 
a  fillet  of  fish  be  green  or  a  cutlet  of 
chicken  pink  ?  From  old  time  we  have 
adopted  white  and  brown  as  the  colors  of 
standard  glazings  in  this  branch  of  the  art, 
and  to  depart  from  them  is  needless  and 
puerile.  The  practice  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  misapplication  of  the  handicraft  peculiar 
to  the  confiseur,  to  whose  profession  the 
laying  on  of  patterns  and  the  use  of  tintings 
should  be  left  undisturbed.  We  ought 
not,  as  is  now  often  the  case,  to  be  doubt- 
ful whether  the  dish  presented  to  us  is 
savory  or  sweet.  Grosses  pieces  and  fancy 
compositions  intended  for  the  buffei  or 


tables  at  a  ball  supper  or  luncheon  en /He 
require  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  adorn- 
ment, but  even  this  is  now  overdone. 
Who  can  see  without  pity — in  the  window 
of  some  fashionable  culinary  professor — a 
noble  salmon^  that  never  did  any  one  an 
intentional  injury,  put  in  the  pillory  and 
exhibited  as  a  peepshow  to  the  passer-by, 
with  his  back  bristling  with  prawns  like 
the  **  fretful  porcupine,"  crayfish  disport- 
ing themselves  about  him,  his  sides  out- 
raged by  a  gruesome  tattooing  of  truffles, 
and  divers  devices  in  patterns  like  a  Maori 
masher,  and,  lastly,  to  complete  the 
atrocity,  an  impalement  of  hideous  **  hate- 
let*'  skewers?  Surely  this  is  as  bad  as 
the  desecration  of  ^*  dead  Hector"  with 
the  gaiish  bedizenment  of  a  circus  clown. 
And  what  a  sum  the  travesty  costs  to  be 
sure  !  By  all  means  let  the  cook  learn  to 
minister  to  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  let  a 
dish  be  made  to  look  as  inviting  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  let  this  effect  be  produced  with« 
out  the  application  of  fictitious  coloring, 
trashy  pattern-making,  and  superfluous 
garnishing.  Simplicity  which  looks  as  if 
it  can  be  eaten  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
the  elaborate  ^^  painting  of  the  lily"  and 
**  gilding  of  fine  gold"  which  occupy  such 
undue  attention  at  the  present  time. 

Another  fashion  of  the  day  which  ought 
to  be  discouraged,  I  think,  is  that  of  in- 
troducing unnecessarily  new  names  for  old 
dishes,  sauces,  etc.  In  consequence  of 
these  questionable  innovations  long-estab- 
lished friends  are  gradually  disappearing 
from  the  modern  rnfnt*,  and  in  their  stead 
strangers  are  being  pushed  forward  con- 
cerning whom  we  know  nothing.  On  the 
card  of  a  very  nice  little  dinner,  to  which 
I  was  bidden  a  few  days  ago,  I  read  Pains 
dejambon  h  la  Seville  ;  these  I  naturally 
assumed  would  prove  to  be  novelties,  but 
when  the  entree  came  I  discovered  that  it 
derived  its  accentuation  from  my  old  friend 
Bigarade!  The  change  in  the  name  was 
obviously  ingenious,  but  why  was  it 
made  ?  Then  on  what  account  must  a 
vol-aU'Vent  a  la  Beine — the  oldest  of  the 
white  ragoHts  thus  served — be  now  called 
h  la  Victoria  ?  Wherever  you  go  similar 
**  large-sized  conundrums"  thrust  them- 
selves before  you.  There  are  names  in 
the  French  culinary  vocabulary  which, 
originally  given  to  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  have  become  text- words  indicat- 
ing compositions  that  cannot  be  improved^ 
and  that  all  who  know  anything  of  the 
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sabject  recognize  at  a  glance.  To  cancel 
any  one  of  these  without  reason  is  as- 
soredly  an  act  of  unpardonable  vandalism. 
A  distinct,  easily  understood,  and  by  no 
means  volaminons  compendinm  of  names 
which  coald  be  mastered  without  diffi- 
culty, existed  before  these  new  introduc- 
tions. As  matters  stand  we  have  every 
prospect  of  arriving  at  a  menu  which,  aa 
far  as  showing  us  what  we  are  going  to 
eat  is  concerned,  might  just  as  well  be  a 
little  list  of  esoteric  mysteries  in  the  occult 
tongue  of  the  Mahatmas. 

Lastly,   I  come  to  another  argument 
which  will  probably  be  regarded  by  some 
as  even  more  outrageous  than  the  laying 
of  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  overgrown 
mmUf  the  condemnation  of  certain  stereo- 
typed foods,  and  the  disapproval  of  new 
names  and  excessive  ornamentation.     It 
is  this  : — All  are  agreed,  I  think,  that  the 
modem  dinner  should   be  brought  to  a 
happy  end  within  an  hour,  and  some  in- 
deed fix  forty-five  minutes  as  the  more 
correct  limit.     Now  to  attain  either  ob- 
ject the  simplified  menu  lends  powerful 
assistance,  but  is  not  enough  in  itself  to 
ensure  success.      It  becomes  absolutely 
necessary   to  consider  when   ordering   a 
dinner  the  time  that  the  service  of  each 
thing  will  probably  occupy,  and  how  this 
can  be  reduced  to  the  narrowest  point. 
Any  proposal,  then,  that  is  calculated  to 
accelerate    matters    without     perceptible 
hurry  must,  I  take  it,  be  worth  consider- 
ation ;  for  it  need  not  be  said  that,  while 
anxious  to  secure  brisk  service,  we  do  not 
want  our  ait  study  to  be  galloped  through 
as  if  we  were  all  late  for  the  train.     Well, 
the  simplest  way  to  obtain  what  we  desire 
is  to  abolish  as  far  as  we  can  the  handing 
round  of  dishes  from   which  our  guests 
have  to  help  themselves,  and  to  serve  the 
various  component  parts  of  the  dinner, 
ready  helped  from  the  buffet.     To  illus- 
trate  what  I  mean  : — Lfet  us  assume  that  a 
cold  entree,  according  to  existing  piactice, 
is   about  to   be   prepented.      The   plates 
used  for  the  previous  dish  having  been 
removed,  a  fresh  **  deal"   of  clean  cold 
ones  must  first  take  place.     N^ow,  as  far 
as  those  are  concerned  who  do  not  event- 
ually partake  of  the  entree,  this  presenta- 
tion of  a  plate  is  obviously  superfluous  ; 
but  mark — that  beautifully  decorated  work 
of  art  chaud'froid  de  cailles  a  la  Luculluu 
is  being  passed  round  in  single,  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple  grandeur  according  to 


the  size  of  the  party.     There  is  a  slight 
pause  at  the  side  of  every  guest  during 
the  process  of  self-help,  or  refusal  ;  some 
are  unaware  that  the  dish  is  awaiting  their 
attention  for  a  few  seconds^  some  decline 
after  a  little  thought,  not  daring  to  under- 
take the  task  of  exploration  among  ram- 
parts and  bastions  of  <Mpic  and  revetments 
of  mackdoiney  and  some    waste   time   in 
securing  the  piece  of  garnish  they  ulti- 
mately detach  from  the  outworks  of  the 
structure.     The  whole  thing  is  a  nuisance, 
especially  to  the  ladies,  while  the  thrusting 
in  of  the  lordly  platter  between  a  couple 
who  are  getting  on  nicely  is  probably  most 
unpleasant.       When   the    circulation   has 
come  to  an  end  it  would  be  instructive, 
were  it  possible  to  do  so,  to  add  up  all 
the  fractions  of  time  let  slip,  first  in  the 
dealing  round  of  the  plates,  and  next  in 
the  handing  round,  with  all  the  little  de- 
lays I  have  indicated.     Surely  we  can  save 
both  the  wasted  time  and  the  inconven- 
ience by  so  organizing  our  dinners  that 
neatly  every  part  of  them  can  be  served, 
as  I  have  suggested,  in  portions  complete 
for  each  guest.     Take  the  chaud-froid  in 
question.     This  could  easily  be  prepared 
in  the  form  of  aspics  migno^is  de  cailles 
(set  in  little  moulds),  one  of  which,  with 
the  allowance  of  sauce  or  what  not  allotted 
to  it,   could  be   offered  ready- helped  to 
each  person.       If    refused,    the  portion 
would  be  presented  to  the  next  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  helping  of  fish,  the  slice 
of  lamb,  or  piece  of  venison,  is  brought 
round.     With  a  little  consideration  this 
method  could  be  followed  throughout  the 
meal  ;  for,  thanks  to  modern  ingenuity, 
we  can  select  pretty  little  moulds  of  divers 
shapes  suitable  alike  for  entries  and  entre- 
mets.     Thus    the    direct-service    system 
would  be  attended  with  no  difficulty  what- 
ever.    Of  course,  the  cA^/*  would  not  like 
it,  for  it  would  deprive  him  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  exhibiting  his  tours  deforce  in  all 
their  glory.     But  what  of  that  ?     All  the 
time  lost  and  expense  incurred  in  building 
up  the  complicated  structures  which  fash- 
ion encourages  just  now  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  entrees  and  entremets  would  bo 
saved  in  the  kitchen  ;  while  in  the  dining- 
room  the  easy,  uninterrupted  flow  of  con- 
versation, simplicity  of  service,  and  time 
gained  by  the  end  of  dinner,  would  well 
repay  the  sacrifice  of  the  needless  parade 
of  culinary  art  masterpieces.     I  fear  that 
my  proposal  would  not  please  those  who 
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have  adopted  the  practice  followed  at  tables 
d*h6te  abroad  of  sending  loand  a  sliced 
saddle  or  other  solid  piece  of  meat,  partly 
carvedy  with  its  garnish  h  lajardini^ef 
for  personal  apportionment  hy  the  guests 
themselves,  is  this  a  step  to  be  com- 
mended ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to 
all  the  objections  I  have  advanced  against 
the  cambersome  circulation  of  entries, 
without  the  excuse  the  latter  may  have  of 
being  beautiful  to  look  upon.  A  still 
steaming  gigot  a  la  Bercy  is  hatdly  the 
thing  to  carry  about  on  a  hot  summer 
evening  ;  and  how  cold  hot  things  get 
before  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cession 1 

In  respect  to  the  economy  of  time,  and 
also  as  a  matter  of  good  taste,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  service  of  cheese  with  multi- 
farious hors  d'osuvres,  and  the  substitution 


of  a  simple,  yet  very  carefully  concoct^ed 
savory  plat,  cannot  be  too  highly  ap- 
proved, and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  at  many  entertainments  at  private 
houses,  the  tendency  is  to  the  little  and 
good  rather  than  the  profuse.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  go  a  little  fuither,  and,  while 
simplifying  the  menu,  to  simplify  its  service 
by  a  modification  in  the  preparation  of 
the  dishes  themselves  and  the  method  of 
serving  them.  In  this  way  wo  shall  attain 
even  a  higher  pitch  of  refinement  than  we 
have  yet  reached,  and  who  knows  but  that 
the  fashion  encouraged  in  private  may  at 
length  filter  through  to  public  gatherings, 
and  the  banquet  of  the  future  be  distin- 
guished by  a  more  enlightened  interpreta- 
tion of  the  true  essentials  of  modem 
**  aristology  I" — Nineteenth  Century. 
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It  says  something  for,  at  least,  the 
vitality  of  Shelley,  that  he  is  the  only 
personage  of  his  time  over  whom  intelli- 
gent and  candid  men  still  see  fit  to  lose 
their  tempers.  He  was  born  a  hundred 
years  ago  this  4th  of  August,  and  he  has 
been  dead  just  seventy  years  this  8th  of 
July,  and  Shelley ans  and  Anti-Shelley ans 
are  standing  at  this  hour  with  hostile  faces 
over  against  one  another,  both  prepared 
to  talk  vehement  nonsense  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  No  such  phenomenon  is  to 
be  seen  with  regard  to  his  contemporaries 
— to  Words woith  or  Coleridge,  to  Keats 
or  even  Bjron.  They  are  accepted  now 
or  denied,  intelligently  or  stupidly  ;  but 
the  denial  and  the  acceptance  are  both 
more  or  less  moderate  :  they  arouse  no 
passions.  In  the  case  of  Shelley,  it  is 
true,  the  claims  advanced  are  irreconcil- 
able with  the  accusations  levied.  The 
ones  ask  all  ;  the  others  not  only  will  give 
nothing,  but  even  go  so  far  as  to  allege 
an  aching  minus  quantity.  Shelley  is  a 
great  man  ;  Shelley  is  an  inspired  imbe- 
cile. Shelley  is  a  modern  Christ ;  Shel- 
ley is  a  wretch.  And  lastly,  there  is  the 
amiably  silly  effort  after  reconciliation 
which  takes  the  shape  of  *'  poor  dear 
Shelley." 

All  this  is  very  strange  to  the  new  gen- 


eration. Why  this  disquietude  about 
Shelley  ?  He  is  no  more  to  us  than  any 
one  else.  Wo  want  to  get  out  of  him 
just  what  there  is  to  be  got ;  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  We  have  no  interest 
in  making  him  seem  other  than  he  is. 
We  do  not  want  to  assault  him  ;  he  does 
not  block  the  way.  We  do  not  want  to 
worship  him  ;  he  does  not  appeal  to  us 
sufficiently.  Why,  then,  should  we  take 
sides  over  his  love  affairs  with  Hariiet 
Westbrook  and  Mary  Godwin  ?  Both  the 
girls  were  quite  uninteresting  and  unim- 
portant in  themselves.  All  they  showed 
was  Shelley's  capacity  for  making  a  fool 
of  himself  over  women.  But  nobody  now 
comes  to  blows  over  Byron's  separation 
from  his  wife,  because  everybody  sees 
that  it  was  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  him.  We  take  the 
affair  merely  as  a  factor  in  the  formation 
of  bis  life  and  character.  Why  cannot 
we  do  the  same  with  Shelley  ? 

This  necessity  for  swallowing  or  reject- 
ing people  in  the  bulk  is  a  survival  of  a 
period  totally  uncritical,  and  we  should 
protest  against  it.  The  greatest  men  have 
the  most  grave  limitations.  They  have 
the  limitations  of  their  time,  the  limita* 
tions  of  their  temperaments.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise  ?    There  is  room  for  plenty 
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of  destructive  criticism  on  them  all,  before 
we  have  passed  through  the  empty  thun- 
der and  spectacular  lightning,  and  can 
hear  ^'  the  still  small  voice'*  that  is  the 
clear  and  eternal  note  of  the  godhead. 
Since  we  speak  of  Shelley,  let  us  speak  of 
him  with  absolato  simplicity  and  candor. 
He  can  afEord  to  be  spoken  of  in  that 
way  ;  indeed,  no  other  way  is  worth  the 
attempting,  and  surely,  if  he  were  alive 
and  one  of  us,  he  himself  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  to  this. 

It  is  absurd  to  claim  for  him  any  great 
practical  abilities.  His  ignorance  of  life 
and  living  was  extreme.  His  personal  re- 
lations make  up  one  long  list  of  grotesque 
misconceptions.  Jle  was,  in  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  word,  a  visionary,  and  his 
violent  antagonisms  were  far  more  caused 
by  his  disgust  with  the  contact  of  leality 
than  by  any  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
relative  values  of  good  and  evil.  Ho 
made  no  sane  and  conscious  effort  to  un- 
derstand things.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  strike  injustice  in  its  weakest  pait,  or 
how  best  to  help  on  the  down-trodden. 
He  wasted  three-fourths  of  his  energy  on 
side-issues.  He  was  always  taking  seri- 
ously the  "vvrong  people  and  the  wrong 
ideas.  He  held  Uarriet  Westbrook  for  a 
victim  of  social  oppression,  whereas  she 
was  merely  the  average  pietty  girl  in 
search  of  '^  bread- and-cheese  and  kisses." 
He  accepted  Mary  Godwin  as  a  sort  of 
female  seraph,  and  this  essentially  vulgar- 
souled,  small-minded,  sentimental  poseuse 
exploited  him  fifty  times  more  ruthlessly 
than  the  poor  little  Methodist.  This  did 
not  in  the  least  prevent  him  from  a  still 
wilder,  if  only  momentary,  aberration  over 
the  lovely  nullity  of  Emilia  Viviani,  the 
attitudinizing  Italisn  girl,  from  whom  he 
was  inveigled  by  the  envious  Mary,  reso- 
lute to  retain  the  monopoly  of  exploitation 
which  shr?  had  won  by  the  ruin  of  a  better 
woman  than  herself.  Intellectually  or 
sexually — it  makes  little  difference  which 
— Shelley  was  the  bom  child  of  illusion. 
To  the  very  last  he  looked  upon  Godwin 
— Gi>dwin,  the  most  sordid  of  mediocrities 
— as  a  great  thinker,  and  his  conception 
of  Byron  as  a  supreme  artist  is  one  of  the 
gems  of  criticism.  Shelley's  true  brother 
is  Blake,  the  inspired  cockney.  For  both 
were  visionaries  and  little  else.  Blake  re- 
mained one  to  the  close  of  a  long  career. 
Shelley  died  at  thirty,  having  just  discov- 
ered in  Jane  Williams,  the  wife  of  a  friend 


of  his  and  another  ordinary  good-looking 
English  woman  (with  a  baby),  a  final  in- 
carnation of  **  the  woman's  sool,"  which 
(teste  Goethe,  of  all  men  in  the  world) 
"  draws  us  upward." 

It  is  when  one  comes  to  compare  the 
visionary  of  this  limited  calibre  with  the 
visionary  on  the  higher  plane  that  one 
realizes  how,  and  why,  the  claims  made 
in  behalf  of  the  greatness  of  the  Shclleys 
or  the  Blakes  are  so  untenable.  Jeanne 
D'Arc  was  a  visionary,  but  that  did  not 
in  the  least  prevent  her  from  being  a 
shrewd  and  sensible  young  woman,  won- 
derfully in  touch  with  the  actualities  of 
things.  She  knew  what  life  and  living 
meant,  which  is  to  say  that  she  knew 
what  men  and  women  were  like,  and  this 
was  why  she  was  able  not  only  to  achieve 
so  much  herself,  but  also  to  remain  one  of 
the  perpetually  inspiring  figures  of  his- 
tory. Shelley  achieved  little  or  nothing, 
even  in  his  own  small  circle,  and  his  per- 
sonal blunders  were  the  cause  of  catas- 
trophe after  catastrophe.  Once  and  once 
only  do  we  see  him  at  his  truest,  at  his 
best,  and  that  is  in  the  charming  pages  of 
Trelawney's  Records,  where  we  have  him 
alone.  Left  to  himself,  or  to  the  society 
of  the  one  or  two  who  understood  him, 
he  lived  the  free  life  of  the  happy,  melo- 
dious, childlike  dreamer  who  is  master  of 
his  dreams.  The  moment  he  came  into 
contact  with  the  more  or  less  everyday 
roan  or  woman,  the  trouble  began.  He 
had  a  most  liberal  supply  of  good  inten- 
tions, of  course.  As  Keats  sardonically 
obscived  of  him  :  he  had  *^  his  quota  of 
good  qualities."  But  he  never  saw  any 
one  or  anything  as  they  really  were,  and 
all  the  while  he  piqued  himself  on  a  deeper 
and  intenser  comprehension  of  them, 
shoving  them  onto  the  rack  of  his  imag- 
inary conceptions  of  them,  and  vehemently 
essaying  to  stretch  them  out  to  ideal  pro- 
portions. When  they  shouted  and  strug- 
gled, he  was  indignant,  or,  in  the  hour  of 
subsequent  dejection,  confessed  with  a 
sorrowful  ingenuousness  that  his  '*  passion 
for  reforming  the  world"  did  not  some- 
how seem  to  work  well.  In  darker  hours 
still  he  craved  for  death.  Wilder  **  pas- 
sions for  reforming  the  world"  than  ever 
Shelley  had^  have  reformed  the  world 
more  than  once,  but  they  have  done  so 
because  they  were  allied  to  a  profound 
sense  of  the  nature  of  men  and  women, 
of  the  meaning  of  life  and  living.     Zo- 
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roaster,    Gaataroa,    Jeans,   Mohammed-— 
the  list  can  be  enlarged  at  will. 

Shelley  died,  we  have  noted,  only  sev- 
enty years  ago,  and  already  the  symbolism 
which  he  ased  in  his  attempted  *'  criti- 
cism on  life''  is  vapid  and  effete.  It  was, 
as  it  were,  so  largely  journalism,  so  little 
literature  ;  so  largely  mistaken  and  super- 
ficial subjects,  so  little  a  powerful  utiliza- 
tion of  the  permanent  materials  of  life. 
To  put  it  shortly,  he  was  passably  wanting 
in  brains,  and  he  did  not  make  up  for  it 
by  any  great  force  of  intuition.  And 
then  he  did  not  in  his  heart  really  care 
much  about  what  are  optimistically  termed 
his  *' ideas."  His  revolutionary  enthu- 
siasm never  went  very  deep.  Of  course, 
he  thought  it  did.  For  his  sensitiveness 
was  acute,  and  whatever  breeze  blew  on 
the  wires  produced  music.  If  these  ideas 
had  been  a  dominant  passion  in  him,  he 
would  have  found  the  patience  and  strength 
requisite  for  something  like  a  real  appre- 
hension of  the  social  problem.  He  would 
have  illuminated  it  at  least  partially,  and 
he  has  illuminated  it  in  no  wise.  Noth- 
ing ho  said  of  it  is  of  any  importance  ; 
little  of  any  interest.  His  sole  contribu- 
tion is  his  fearlessness,  the  fearlessness  of 
the  dream  drugged  fanatic  who  believes 
he  cannot  be  killed  by  infidel  bullets. 
**  Give  us  the  truth,  whatever  it  is,"  he 
exclaims  once,  and  it  is  usual  to  call  this 
sort  of  thing  the  passion  for  truth.  But 
it  is  not :  it  is  the  passion  of  the  intoxi- 
cation of  courage.  No  one  can  deny 
Shelley  courage.  He  would  go  anywhere, 
and  face  anything.  You  had  only  to  per- 
suade him  that  some  of  those  horrible 
people  who  defiled  and  destroyed  his 
dreams  were  in  front  of  him,  and  he  was 
ready  to  risk  his  life  in  trying  to  get  at 
them  ;  and  nothing  was  easier  than  t<>  per- 
suade him.  A  little  laudanum  would  do 
it ;  a  little  spiteful  talk  would  do  it.  He 
was  at  the  mercy  of  every  fool  or  knave, 
male  or  female — and  especially  female. 
There  was  no  calculating  on  him,  and  the 
worst  feature  of  all  in  him  was  that  he 
was  always  sincere,  always  in  earnest. 
Some  such  character,  perchance,  was 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  also  called 
Boanerges  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Master 
whose  wisdom  and  tact  were  consummate, 
John  doubtless  did  peerless  service.  Shel- 
ley was  unlucky  enough  never  to  meet  a 
master.  Those  he  took  for  such  were 
men   like  Godwin,   and,    in  a   measure, 


Byron — ^the  one  a  vagabond  charlatan,  the 
other  a  mere  superb  Hau-Degen^  as  the 
Germans  say,  a  glorified  swashbuckler  oii 
the  right  side.  Shelley  was  forced  to 
stand  by  himself,  forced  to  attempt  all 
alone  the  feat  of  '*  scaling  the  Alps,"  io 
the  picturesque  phrase  of  Carlyle,  who 
opined  that  the  would-be  climber's  gen- 
eral existence  must  have  been  '^  haggard." 
Carlyle  was  mistaken.  Sometimes  it  was, 
but  often  it  was  not,  and  sometimes  it 
was  happy  beyond  words.  Shelley  in  his 
Italian  woods,  on  his  Italian  rivers  and 
shores,  is  the  one  revelation  of  pure,  on- 
conscious,  lyric  happiness  granted  us  from 
the  life  of  his  contemporaries. 

As  in  every  case,  his  strength  and  his 
weakness  went  hand  in  hand.  That  acute 
sensitiveness  of  his  made  him  susceptible 
to  the  whisper  of  '^  the  prophetic  soul  of 
the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to 
come"  to  an  extent  that  was  remarkable 
for  its  discoveries  and  its  errors.  Words- 
worth, in  his  heavy  way,  Coleridge,  in  his 
effusive  way,  had  been  excited  in  their 
youth  by  the  "  bliss"  of  the  revolutionary 
dawn  in  France.  Wordsworth  was  hope- 
lessly doomed  to  respectability,  and  Cole- 
ridge was  too  cowardly  and  faithless  to 
accept  deeds  of  blood.  Besides,  their 
real  cares  lay  elsewhere — Wordsworth  in 
his  '*  pedlar  poems'*  and  the  appalling 
edifice  of  his  teleological  orthodoxy  ; 
Coleridge  in  his  criticism,  in  his  golden 
lyrics,  in  the  philosophic  balloons,  the 
sending  off  of  which  diveKed  his  last 
years  of  collapse.  Keats,  like  Gallio, 
cared  for  none  of  these  things.  Bjron, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  thoroughly  well 
how  badly  beaten  was  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  progress.  He  knew  what  the  Tory 
Government  of  England  meant ;  what  the 
Holy  Alliance  Government  of  Europe 
meant.  Circumstances  drove  him  into 
the  opposition,  and  the  old  berseker  fury 
came  upon  him.  He  fought  for  the  sake 
of  fighting,  to  ease  his  heart  and  mind, 
and  he  felt  vaguely  that  in  the  long  run 
the  stupid  and  corrupt  conquerors  must  be 
beaten,  but  that  was  all.  It  would  never 
be  in  his  time.  Waterloo  had  settled  all 
that.  Shelley  in  his  complete  ignorance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  struggle,  thought 
that  things  might  recommence  at  any  mo- 
ment. Therefore  he  sang  with  a  divine 
optimism  of  revolts  in  the  clouds,  utterly 
undistutbed  in  his  conviction  of  the  ap- 
proaching triumph  of  the  ideas  which  he 
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foand  iDtercstiDg  and  animating.  **  The 
necessity  of  Atheism" — the  necessity  of 
incest — the  necessity  of  a  vegetable  diet, 
everything  was  a  ^'  necessity  which  hap- 
pened at  the  moment  to  have  hold  of 
him.  Then,  when  things  did  not  com- 
mence nor  show  the  slightest  sign  of  com- 
mencing, he  fell  into  the  blackest  pessi- 
mism, and  only  roased  himself  from  it  to 
indulge  in  versified  fairy-tales,  where  he 
could  manipulate  everything  according  to 
his  fantasy.  He  was  right  and  he  was 
wrong,  we  see  :  nearer  the  truth  than 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  farther  away 
than  Byron  and  (on  his  own  special  side) 
than  Keats.  It  was  the  same  with  his 
efforts  after  a  social  circle.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold has  drawn  a  justly  derisive  picture  of 
Shelley's  associates  (''  What  a  set  I  what 
a  life  r'  and  so  on),  but  concludes  with 
making  one  of  his  unctuous  personal  ap- 
peals to  Cardinal  Newman  as  a  witness  in 
favor  of  better  things  elsewhere.  This  is 
that  Cardinal  Newman  of  whom  Carlyle 
remarked  that  he  had  ^*  no  more  brains 
than  a  rabbit;*'  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
Carlyle  would  have  contented  himself  with 
even  such  criticism  of  the  members  of 
Newman's  **  set."  Shelley's  **  set"  mav 
have  been  this  or  that,  and  his  ^*  life 
mav  have  been  that  or  this,  but  at  least 
Shelley  continually  sought  for  a  society 
that  had  in  it  a  stream  of  ideas,  that  had 
an  outlook  on  to  the  future,  that  could 
animate  and  sustain  his  creative  and  criti- 
cal  faculties ;  and  he  would  have  found 
nothing  of  the  sort  with  the  Wordsworths 
or  the  Southeys  or  the  Coleridges,  any 
more  than  years  later  with  Newman  and 
his  followers.  He  found  Byron,  however, 
who,  with  all  his  dreadful  limitations,  was 
the  one  great  man  then  alive  in  England, 
and  he  appreciated  all  that  was  best,  not 
only  in  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  but 
also  in  Keats.  No  other  man  of  his  time 
had  a  taste  so  catholic.  He  could  not 
help  feeling  whatever  was  new  and  true. 
None  of  the  others,  except  Keats,  had  a 
tithe  of  his  receptivity,  a  tithe  of  his  sin- 
cerity. Keats  advised  him  to  *'  curb  his 
magnanimity  and  become  more  of  an 
artist,"  and  the  advice  was  the  best  he 
could  have  had.  Goethe  could  not  have 
diagnosed  his  case  more  infallibly,  or 
have  prescribed  a  more  certain  cure  for 
his  disease.  But  Shelley,  like  the  rest  of 
ns,  could  only  be  what  he  was,  the  cir* 
cnmstances    being    unhappy.     What    he 


might  have  become  it  is  impossible  to  say 
and  idle  to  speculate.  Our  sole  concern 
is  with  what  he  was. 

Toward  the  close  he  showed  signs  of  a 
sounder  power  of  estimation  ;  but  what 
did  it  amount  to  ?  He  was  going  off  on 
the  tack  of  the  scholarly  recluse,  compli- 
cated by  the  old  wild  outbursts,  and  who 
is  more  ignorant  of  life  than  the  scholar, 
and  especially  the  sensitive  scholar  ?  He 
was  so  easily  drawn  into  adventures  of  a 
sort  that  was  fatal  to  him.  The  Gambas 
and  Emilia  Viviani — Williams  and  Mrs. 
Williams — revolutionary  skirmishes  and 
rapt  Platonics  —  Mediterranean  yachting 
and  his  neighbor's  wife  ;  it  was  all  of  a 
piece.  He  knew  no  more  about  managing 
a  boat  than  he  did  about  managing  himself 
or  other  people,  and  the  lust  of  his  catas- 
trophes settled  the  business  forever.  And 
yet  he  had  a  distinct  faculty  for  coming 
back  on  himself,  and,  though  his  turning 
his  experiences  of  all  sorts  to  artistic  use 
was  only  an  unconscious  instinct,  still  the 
instinct  certainly  existed.  But  he  could 
not  curb  his  magnanimity  ;  he  could  not 
become  more  of  an  artist.  When  he  had 
exploited  his  emotions  it  was  always  to 
find  that  they  had  also  exploited  him,  and 
he  turned  away  at  once  with  a  shudder 
from  his  expression  of  them  as  from  '*  a 
part  of  him  already  dead."  There  lies 
the  essential  insincerity  of  his  essential 
sincerity.  Only  an  inspired  amateur  could 
have  fooled  himself  eveivy  time  in  the  way 
Shelley  did,  and  found  nothing  but  an 
empty  husk  for  after- use. 

Byron's  glory  is  this  :  that  at  the  dark- 
est hour  which  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
progress  has  known  in  the  century,  when 
the  furtherance  of  that  cause  was  utterly 
hopeless  in  the  domain  of  action,  he  as- 
serted it  with  irresintiblo  power  in  the  do- 
main of  literature.  The  sword  was  shat- 
tered :  Byron  seized  the  pen.  Defeat 
and  disaster  were  everywhere  :  he  i allied 
the  scattered  ranks,  and,  in  a  mad  assault 
on  the  conquerors,  checked  their  ruthless 
pursuit  and  saved  the  future.  And  Le 
did  this  not  for  one  country  or  another, 
but  for  all  Europe.  What  France  owed 
and  owes  him  she  can  never  repay.  He 
lifted  her  from  the  dust.  Italy's  debt  to 
him  is,  if  possible,  a  greater  one.  But 
why  should  one  specialize  ?  AH  clviliza' 
tion  must  refuse  to  forget  the '  honor  due 
to  the  maa  who,  at  the  crisis  of  life  and 
death,  imperiously  declared  for  life,  and 
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struggle,  and  victory.  Shelley  at  this 
crisis  did  nothing — could  do  nothing.. 
He  had  no  readers,  no  public.  Byron 
was  an  EngliAh  lord,  an  English  aristociat, 
and  the  start  this  gave  him  in  the  race 
was  then  enormous.  Europe,  lying  under 
the  feet  of  English  Toryism  and  the  Holy 
Alliance,  suddenly  saw  an  English  noble 
strike  blow  after  blow  at  its  oppressors. 
Even. Wellington,  the  sacred  peace-monger 
of  the  world,  was^not  safe.  Byron  be- 
mocked  his  nose  I  The  death  of  an  Eng- 
lish king  was  celebrated  by  an  English 
Lanreate  in  abjectly  fulsome  stjle,  and 
no  one  dared  open  lips  to  ridicule  or  re- 
ject. History  will  yet  have  to  tell  us 
what  it  meant  at  such  a  moment  as  this  to 
see  that  Laureate  swept  away  in  a  fiery 
torrent  of  contempt  and  mockery  and 
scorn.  Nothing  can  get  over  the  fact 
that  Byron,  at  the  direst  time  of  need,  did 
the  actual  work — and  a  ticmendous  piece 
of  woik  it  was — which  threw  back  the 
advancing  tide  of  tyranny  and  kept  our 
hope  alive.  Shelley's  influence  did  not  at 
that  time  count  at  all.  He  could  not 
have  lifted  a  straw  oft  the  ground.  Later 
on,  when  the  panic  was  over — when  the 
process  of  reorganization  was  begun,  it  is 
possible  that  his  purer  personality  began 
to  act.  But  it  is  not  as  a  pioneer  of  the 
Cause,  as  a  protagonist  of  liberty  and 
progress,  that  he  can  be  put  beside  Byron, 
not  to  say  in  front  of  him. 

What  claim,  then,  can  we  make  for 
Shelley  ?  What  shall  we  give  as  the  last- 
ing result  of  his  life  and  labors  ?  Firstly 
and  chieiiy-^the  purity  of  his  personality. 
No  other  man  of  his  time  was  so  disinter- 
ested, none  other  so  ingenuous.  He  loved 
the  light  and  continually  sought  for  it, 
fearing  nothing,  with  one  heart  and  with 
one  face  for  all.  His  courage  was  peer- 
less. His  curiosity  was  unbounded.  He 
had  no  respect  for  anything  or  for  any 
one  except  such  as  he  conceived  they  were 


able  to  justify.  Superstition  had  no  place 
in  him.  Selfishness,  meanness,  ignobility 
were  unknown  to  him.  His  generosity 
was  of  the  sort  which  instantaneously  for- 
gives everything  to  the  vanquished.  The 
woe  he  would  hare  dealt  out  was  for  the 
conquerors  alone.  Finally,  his  capacity 
for  happiness,  for  child-like  trustfulness 
and  love,  was  immense.  Left  to  himself, 
he  was  as  one  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  picture  of  him  alone  in  his  Italian 
haunts  is  a  joy  of  refreshment  and  lepose 
to  every  weary  toiler  after  better  things. 
Ah,  truly  we  do  well  to  blame  him  for  his 
faults,  excellently  well,  we  commonplace 
people  of  the  hour,  we  children  of  this 
world,  wiser  in  our  day  and  generation, 
seeing  that  the  shapes  of  folly  or  sin  which 
these  faults  took  upon  themselves  were 
due  to  none  but  us.  Child  that  he  was, 
and  child  of  light,  we  wrinkled  denizens 
of  the  darkness  vexed  and  tortured  him 
with  our  unendurable  egotisms,  our  hate- 
ful exigencies.  But  now  we  know  him 
better.  Life  is  life,  and  in  the  terrible 
struggle  of  our  kind  benefactors  and  male- 
factors must  be  judged — can  alone  be 
judged — by  the  strict  rules  of  the  game. 
We  cannot  call  him  great ;  but  is  it  noth- 
ing to  say  of  his  spirit  that  it  was  lovely  ? 
We  cannot  take  his  larger  labors  seriously  : 
they  are  not  lasting  contributions  to  our 
exiguous  store  of  deathless  achievement. 
But  is  it  nothing  to  say  that  a  handful  of 
his  lyrics  gives  us  a  delicate  music,  a  subtle 
perfume  that  are  too  rare  and  too  ex- 
quisite for  either  us  or  those  who  come 
after  us  ever  to  forget  ? 

MusUi,  when  scfl  vaUea  dU, 
Vibratea  in  the  memory ; 
OdorSf  token  sweet  vkieis  sicken, 
lAve  wiihin  the  sense  they  quicken  ; 
Bose-leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heaped  for  the  helovbd*s  bed : 
And  80  thy  thoughts  when  thou  art  gone. 
Love  itself  sJmU  slumber  on. 

— Fortnightly  ICeview, 
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What  can  these  new  gods  give  me  f 

I  have  Odin  and  Thor, 
Odin,  the  wise  all  father  ; 

Great  Thor,  the  mighty  in  war. 
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There  are  gods  enongh  in  Valhalla, 

And  to  me  they  ever  gave  ear. 
Speak  no  more  of  your  white  Christ, 

We  want  no  strange  gods  here. 
This  new  god,  he  cannot  give  me 

Once  more  the  arm  of  the  strong, 
Strong  arm  that  hath  failed  me  never, 

Thoagh  the  flight  were  stabhorn  and  long. 
Can  he  give  me  again  the  glory  of  yoath  ? 

Go  down  with  me  to  the  sea. 
And  harry  the  shore  of  Britain  ; 

Ah  I  never  more  shall  I  see 
The  white  sails  spreading  their  wings, 

Each  spring,  as  we  left  our  home> 
And  day  by  day  drew  southward, 

I  can  almost  feel  the  foam. 

*  «  *  *  * 

But  now  all  is  past  and  over, 

I  know  that  naught  can  a\ai]. 
The  gods  in  Valhalla  have  spoken. 

I  go  ;  and  your  white  Christ  pale 
He  cannot  bring  back  for  one  instant 

The  glorious  days  that  are  past. 
Then  why  should  I  turn  from  Odin  and  Thor, 

And  be  false  as  a  woman  at  last  ? 

— Academy, 
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BT    MRS.    ANDREW   CROSSB. 

'^  I  HAYS  never  been  able  to  sit  down  Teutonic  school.     At  other  times  Landor 

to  remember,"  said  Croker  ;  '*  conversa-  had  much  to  say  on  these  and  kindred  sub- 

tion,"  he  added, '*  breaks  through  the  sur-  jects  ;  to-night  he  was  not  even   iu  the 

face  that  time  spreads  over  events,  and  mind  for  asserting,  with  his  usual  unrea- 

tums  up  anecdotes  as  the  plough  some-  soning  vehemence,  the  absolute  genuiue- 

times   does   old   coins."     So  it  chanced  ness   of  every  picture  in  his  possession, 

with  me.     Last  night,  in  the  course  of  This  evening  the  poet's  mood  was  one  of 

conversation,  a  friend  repeated  Landor's  peace  :  he  was  under  the  spell  of  memory, 

well  known  lines  to  Rose  Aylroer.     There  he  was  thinking  of  the  well-loved  Rose 

was  something  in  the  tone  and  cadence  of  Aylmer,  the  friend  of  his  youth.     Landor 

the  speaker's  voice  that  touched  and  rever-  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  local  and  per- 

berated  on  the  chord  of  memory,  and  with-  sonal  associations.    It  chanced  that  we  had 

out  conscious  volition,  I  recalled  what  else  lust  come  from  visiting  Mr.  Crosse's  cousin 

had  been  forgotten — an  evening  long  ago,  in    Devonshire,    Mr.    Henry    Porter,    of 

when  my  husband  and  I  were  the  gae^ts  Winslade,  whose  wife  was  the  late  Lord 

of  Walter  Savage  Landor.     It  was  in  the  Ajlmer's    niece.      This    lady   had    been 

autumn,  at  his  Bath  lodgings,  we  had  par-  named  Rose  Aylmer,  in  memory  of  her 

taken  of  our  simple  dinner  on  the  round  cousin,  for  she  was  born  under  the  same 

table  in   the  same   room  ;  twilight  had  roof,  and  on  the  same  sad  day,  when  the 

deepened,  and.  the  firelight  rather  than  poet's  love   had  passed  away   with   her 

the  antique  pair  of  candles  lit  up  the  grim  crown   of  twenty  years.     Thus  it  came 

*' Old  Masters"  that  crowded  all  the  wall  about  that  we  had  been  talking  of  the 

space.     But  to-night  we  talked  not  of  the  Aylmers  and   of  the  days  that  were  no 

epoch  making  Masaccio,  or  balanced  the  •more.     Then  Landor,  in  response,  began 

claims  of  Mabuse  to  pre  eminence  iu  the  speakiug  reverently  of  his  own  youth,  as 
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men  do,  looking  back  at  the  time  when 
they  stood  expectant  on  life's  threshold — 
speaking,  I  repeat — reverently  he  recalled 
those  early  years.  It  was  at  Tenby, 
**  Sweet  Tenby,*'  when  the  world  was 
yonng,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Aylmers.  It  was  during  their 
pleasant  intimacy,  when  books  and 
thoughts  were  daily  interchanged,  that 
the  daughter,  his  especial  friend  Rose, 
lent  him  an  Arabian  story,  which  sug- 
gested the  writing  of  "Gebir,"  his  first 
achievement  in  literature  I  Rapt  in  the 
glamour  of  the  past,  we  listened  to  his  ris- 
ing tide  of  talk,  till  when  he  ceased  for  a 
space,  overborne  by  the  flood  of  memory, 
there  fell  upon  us  all  *'  the  pious  silence 
that  gives  delight."  The  silence  was 
broken  at  length  by  Landor  breathing 
forth  in  low  but  distinct  tones  his  own  ex- 
quisite lines — 

"Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race  ! 
Ah,  what  the  form  divine  ! 
What  everv  virtae,  every  grace  I 
Bose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

"  Bose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 
May  weep,  bat  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  sighs 
I  conseorate  to  thee." 

The  effect  of  the  resonant  pathos  of  his 
melodious  voice,  together  with  the  glow 
of  firelight  on  features  mobile  with  deep- 
est feeling,  so  transfigured  tho  old  man's 
face,  graven  though  it  was  by  time  and 
sorrow,  that  he  looked  young  again,  and  I 
could  fancy  I  had  for  once  seen  the  poet 
in  his  prime  1  ^'  Oh,  the  soul  keeps  its 
youth  I''  How  truly  said  by  her,  to 
whom  love  and  youth  came  in  middle  life. 
There  is  a  fine  passage  in  Lander's  '^  An- 
tony and  Octavius,"  which  formed  the 
keynote  of  much  of  his  more  serious 
moods.     He  says  : — 

••  My  soul 
Asanres  me  wisdom  is  humanity  ; 
And  they  who  want  it,  wise  as  they  may  seem, 
And  confident  in  their  own  sight  and  strength, 
Beach  not  the  scope  they  aim  at. 

These  pregnant  lines  help  to  an  under- 
standing of  Lander's  point  of  sympathy 
with  Browning,  expressed  with  critical 
acumen  in  the  verses  he  addressed  to  the 
younger  poet,  at  a  time  when  *'  none  would 
hear  his  singing."  He  aaya  that  in 
**  modem  times*'  : — 

'*  Ko  man  hath  walkt  along  oar  roada  with  step 
80  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  disoonrse." 


In  saying  this  Landor  anticipated  by  half 
a  lifetime  the  verdict  which  a  later  gen- 
eration has  passed  upon  Brownina's  influ- 
ence as  a  poet — an  influence  the  chief  fac- 
tor of  which  is  that  same  humanity  which 
the  soul  assures  us  is  wisdom. 

Landor  was  a  man  who  delighted  to  talk 
about  his  friends  to  his  friends.  Of 
Southey,  I  remember  he  had  much  to  say  ; 
things  such  as  one  loving  brother  might 
say  of  another.  The  name  of  Julius  Hare 
was  very  frequently  on  his  lips,  while  in 
his  heart  the  memory  of  that  pure-minded 
man  was  canonized.  Liberal  and  free  in 
speech  on  religion  and  politics,  before  it 
was  the  vogue  to  be  thus  free,  yet  might 
Landor's  friendships  have  been  shared  by 
an  archbishop.  It  is  reported  of  him  that 
he  said  :  '*  1  enjoy  no  society  that  makes 
too  free  with  God  or  the  ladies." 

No  one  could  be  long  with  Landor 
without  his  speaking  of  the  '*  large-heait- 
ed  Forster."  I  never  saw  them  together, 
but  I  have  heard  Eenyon  say,  that  no  ono 
understood  the  subtle  charm  of  Landor's 
genius  better  than  Forster  ;  and  the  latter 
averred  that  it  was  not  f possible  to  have 
Landor  more  at  his  best  than  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Eenyon. 

I  met  Mr.  Forster  occasionally  in  Lon- 
don society,  and  he  gave  me  the  idea,  that 
if  taken  at  his  own  valuation,  he  would  be 
quite  the  biggest  person  at  any  dinner* 
table.  He  used  his  wit  like  a  flail,  and 
then  looked  round  at  much  as  to  say  : 
'^  See  now,  how  the  air  is  choked  with  the 
chaff  of  other  men's  talk. "  I  do  not  think 
Crabb  Robinson  liked  Forster,  though  they 
often  met — perhaps —because  they  often 
met.  They  had  both  slightly  disparaging 
anecdotes  to  tell  of  each  other.  As  a  poor 
instance  of  Forster's  wit,  I  remember  on 
one  occasion  Crabb  Robinson  told  the  story 
of  his  butler  whispering  to  him  at  the  din« 
ner-table  that  the  soup  had  run  short, 
whereupon  Forster,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  guests,  and  to  the  dismay  of  his  serv« 
ing  man,  roared  out  the  plagiarism — 
^'Then  let  there  be  more  mullagatawny 
soup,"  at  the  same  time  looking  round  aa 
if  he  had  said  a  very  good  thing  indeed. 

On  the  other  hand  Forster  had  got  hold 
of  the  following  incideqt,  which  he  took 
care  to  repeat.  It  most  be  remembered 
that  the  leading  event  of  Crabb  Robin- 
son's life  was  his  intimacy  with  Goethe—* 
'*  the  wisest  man  I  ever  knew,"  as  he  fre* 
quently,  perhaps  too  frequently,  reiterated. 
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He  always  declared  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  deceive  him  as  to  the  great 
German's  thoughts  and  style.  The  late 
Mrs.  Adolphus  Trollope — the  Theodosia 
Garrow  of  more  than  one  poet's  verse^ — 
played  a  trick  upon  the  old  man.  She 
pretended  to  have  seen  an  unpublished  let- 
ter of  Goethe's,  from  which  she  said  she 
had  made  a  striking  extract,  and  this  was 
shown  to  Crabb  Robinson.  He  was  taken 
in,  making  an  elaborate  and  laudatory 
criticism  on  what  he  believed  to  be 
Goethe's  opinion.  When  he  had  com- 
pletely committed  himself,  the  lady  con- 
fessed her  fraud.     It  was  never  forgiven  ! 

I  saw  Mrs.  Adolphus  Trollope  early  in 
the  sixties  at  their  charming  house  in  Flor- 
ence, where  her  husband  and  herself  had 
surrounded  themselves  with  a  crowd  of 
beautiful  and  interesting  relics.  But  no 
other  person  or  object  was  so  interesting 
as  herself  ;  she  gave  me  the  impression  of 
being  made  up  of  what  Swift  says  are  the 
*'two  noblest  things  ^- sweetness  and 
light."  I  cannot  associate  her  memory 
with  any  act  or  deed  the  reverse  of  amiable 
and  kind. 

At  the  mention  of  the  sixties,  memory 
takes  a  return  ticket  to  that  decade,  and 
by  the  help  of  an  old  note* book  I  make  a 
'*  circular  tour,"  including  a  variety  of 
places  and  people.  Among  my  artistic 
acquaintances  Rome  is  associated  with 
several  names  of  interest.  There  I  was 
introduced  to  Gibson.  I  had  been  warned 
from  the  first  that  his  tinted  Venus  was  a 
subject  not  to  be  touched  upon,  he  would 
not  consider  it  an  open  question  for  criti- 
cism. He  was  drawing  toward  the  even- 
ing of  his  life,  and  his  career  had  been  so 
entirely  successful  that  one  might  have 
expected  to  see  in  him  an  expression  of 
assured  purpose  well  achieved— of  satis- 
faction in  his  art — a  contented  mind,  in 
short ;  on  the  contrary  his  countenance 
betrayed  the  reverse  of  all  this ;  he  ap- 
peared soured  and  disappointed,  at  least 
so  I  thought. 

Mr.  Parker,  the  author  of  *'  Domestic 
Architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  was  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  and  he 
was  kind  enough  to  be  my  cicerone  more 
than  once.  When  I  met  him  there  in 
1874  he  strongly  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  the  way  in  which  in  some  places  the 
shattered  columns  and  broken  masonry 
had  been  pieced  together,  and  built  up 
into  what  Signor  Rosa  believed  to  have 


been  their  former  condition.  "This," 
said  Mr.  Parker  to  me,  "  is  not  preserving 
the  ruins  of  Rome,  it  is  making  scenes  in 
a  theatre."  And  I  think  his  view  of  the 
case  is  justified.  I  never  think  of  Mr. 
Parker  without  at  the  same  time  recalling 
Mr.  Freeman,  the  historian.  They  squab- 
bled so  hopelessly  over  the  churches  which 
were  visited  during  our  archsBological  ex- 
cursions in  Somerset,  that  for  peace  sake  it 
was  decided  that  on  these  occasions  Free- 
man should  tpke  the  inside  of  the  churches, 
and  that  Parker  should  confine  his  remarks 
to  the  exterior  part  of  the  building.  Free- 
man almost  invariably  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  therefrom  made  his  observations  on 
the  architecture  of  the  sacred  edifice,  not 
sparing  the  names  of  those  persons  who  in 
some  cases  had  carried  out  what  he  deemed 
an  injudicious  scheme  of  restoration. 
There  were  those  who  objected  to  being 
denounced  from  the  pulpit  in  this  arbitrary 
manner.  But  it  were  a  pity  if  scientific 
picnics  proved  as  monotonous  as  the  meet- 
ings of  that  mutual  admiration  society, 
which  bores  all  outsiders  to  extinction  ; 
there  are  too  many,  rather  than  too  few, 
smooth  people  in  the  world.  Sydney 
Smith  once  said  of  Sir  Henry  Holland 
that  "  he  was  all  mucilage,  he  was  so  very 
bland."  He  never  would  have  said  that 
of  Mr.  Freeman,  who,  doubtless  with  the 
improvement  of  his  fellow-creatures  in 
view,  bad  a  rare  faculty  for  bullying  the 
ignorant,  those  who  naturally  enjoy  the 
stagnation  of  settled  opinions.  The  ques- 
tion is — who  are  the  ignorant  ?  In  Mr. 
Freeman's  classification  one  was  reminded 
of  the  French  critic  who  simplified  matters 
by  saying,  "  The  fact  is,  only  I  and  my 
friends  possesM  any  real  knowledge,"  add- 
ing, '^  I  am  not  quite  so  sure,  however, 
concerning  them." 

I  witnessed  an  amusing  incident  some 
years  ago,  at  an  archieological  meeting  at 
GlastoiiDury,  the  result  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
fierce  attacK  upon  a  cherished  local  tradi- 
tion. I  must  premise  that  all  right-think- 
ing men  of  Somerset  believe  in  King  Ar- 
thur's burial  at  Glastonbury.  Besides  the 
testimony  of  the  abbey  records,  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  as  the  world  knows,  has  told 
the  story  of  the  finding  of  Arthur's  coflSn 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  in  St.  Dunstan's 
cemetery,  where  the  King  and  the  Abbot 
had  caused  search  to  be  made.  On  the 
evening  in  question  Mr.  Jones  had  read  a 
very  learned  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the 
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finding  of  Arthur' s  remains  in  the  place 
to  which  tradition  had  assi^^ned  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Camden  in 
his  **  Britannica"  says,  **  the  sepalchre 
wherein  the  bones  of  that  famoas  Arthur 
were  bestowed  was  of  oakemade  hollow." 
During  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Parker,  who 
was  present,  remarked  *'  that  this  mode  of 
burial  in  a  coffin  formed  of  a  hollow  oak- 
tree,  with  leaden  plates  affixed  of  a  cruci- 
form shape,  was  frequent  in  earfy  times 
both  in  England  and  France.  The  graves 
found  by  the  Abbfe  Cochet,  near  Dieppe, 
which  correspond  in  the  manner  of  burial 
with  the  alleged  discovery  at  Glastonbury, 
are  assigned  by  antiquaries  to  the  Mero- 
vingian period." 

Now  all  this  was  very  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  Glastonbury,  who  had  crowded 
into  the  meeting  to  hear  what  the  learned 
men  had  to  say  about  their  local  tradition. 
Alas,  for  their  peace  of  mind  1  No  sooner 
had  Mr.  Parker  ceased  speaking  than  up 
jumped  Mr.  Freeman,  ^'  Stout  and  able, 
arms  and  accoutrements  all  in  order,"  and 
made  such  a  fierce  onslaught  on  King  Ar- 
thur's historic  credibility,  that  a  groan 
went  out  from  the  assembly.  He  went  on 
mercilessly  sifting  the  evidence,  tearing  all 
pet  superstitions  and  mere  probabilities  to 
shreds,  in  short,  brutally  telling  the  peo- 
ple of  Glastonbury  that  it  was  crass  folly 
to  talk  about  the  burial-place  of  a  hero 
whose  existence  had  never  yet  been 
proved  !  This  was  too  much  for  the 
townsfolk  ;  a  dozen  men  at  least  in  the 
body  of  the  hall  started  to  their  feet  to 
give  forth  their  reasons,  with  passionate 
vehemence,  for  believing  in  Arthur's  life, 
death,  and  burial.  But  no  one's  argu- 
ments were  heard,  for  the  tumult  became 
so  great  that  the  scene  could  only  be  com- 
pared to  a  political  gathering,  where  the 
claims  of  rival  candidates  were  being  hotly 
contested.  Several  people  got  up  and  left 
the  room  in  high  dudgeon,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  those  who  remained 
would  listen  to  Mr.  Warre's  paper  on  the 
primseval  tribe  of  the  Cangi  and  their  cat- 
tle stations. 

Speaking  of  irascible  tempers,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  story  told  me  by  Sir  William 
Boxall,  whom  I  had  frequently  the  pleas, 
ure  of  meeting  in  literary  and  artistic  cir- 
cles. He  told  me  that  as  a  young  man  he 
had  studied  in  Rome  under  Fuseli.  Among 
the  other  pupils  there  was  a  middle-aged 


Englishman  who  was  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  young  Italians.  On  one  occasion, 
duiing  the  temporary  absence  of  the  mas- 
ter, the  Englishman  became  exasperated 
with  the  taunts  of  the  foreigners,  and  a 
free  fight  ensued,  in  which  they  gave  each 
other  bloody  noses,  and  the  room  became 
a  spectacle  by  no  means  edifying.  In  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil  Fuseli  returned,  and 
in  a  furious  rage  ordered  the  combatants 
out  of  his  sight.  ' '  Torrigiano  may  have 
broken  Michael  Angelo's  nose,  but  I  see 
no  Torrigianos  or  Michael  Angelos  here," 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
scorn  at  his  disorderly  pupils.  ''  The  lit- 
tle man  was  himself  the  most  irascible  of 
beings,"  said  Boxall.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Benvenuto  Cellini  tells  tfie 
original  scandal  in  his  autobiosrraphy, 
which  book,  by  the  way,  Horace  Walpole 
declared  was  far  more  exciting  and  inter- 
esting than  any  novel  ever  penned.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  our  old  bookft. 

A  patient  of  Sir  William  Gull's  told  me 
that  his  physician  had  recommended  him 
to  take  up  Natural  History  as  a  tranquilliz- 
ing study.  The  question  arises,  are  the 
men  who  pursue  these  studies  more  free 
from  strife,  jealousies  and  all  uncbaritable- 
ness,  than  those  who  are  struggling  for 
supremacy  in  art  and  literature  f  Judging 
from  the  Naturalists  I  have  known,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
more  tranquil-minded.  Kingsley  felt  the 
truth  of  this,  when  he  said — 

"  Ere  I  grow  too  old,  I  trust  to  be  able  to 
throw  away  all  pursuits  save  natural  history, 
and  die  with  my  mind  full  of  God's  facts,  in- 
stead of  men's  lies." 

I  may  say  the  most  amiable  F.R<S.  I 
ever  knew — and  I  have  known  a  good 
many — was  Mr.  Spence,  the  entomologist. 
The  dear  old  gent  eman  was  a  correspond- 
ent of  mine  for  several  years,  and  he  was 
our  guest  at  Fyne  Court,  so  he  belongs  to 
the  inner  circle  of  friends.  It  was  during 
the  quiet  evenings  in  our  Somersetshire 
home,  when  there  were  no  other  guests, 
that  the  gentle  naturalist  talked  in  full 
swing  of  bird  and  beast,  and  all .  things 
both  great  and  small,  well  loved  by  him 
who  had  learned  his  lesson  in  Nature's 
school,  whore  *'  men's  lies"  have  no  au- 
thority. I  remember  once  our  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  what  Mr.  Spence  called 
the  exquisiteness  of  the  instincts  of  insects. 
The  so-called  instinct  seems  to  come  curi- 
ously  near  the    reasoning  faculty.     We 
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know  that  the  actions  of  bees,  ants,  and 
other  creatures,  are  guided,— not  by  unerr- 
ing habit,  but  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
by  expediency  in  short,  as  human  affairs 
are  conducted.  It  might  be  said  iu  ex- 
planation of  the  conduct  of  the  bee,  as  of 
the  dog  who  listened  eagerly  to  the  ale- 
house talk,  in  the  delightful  story  of  Ma- 
dame Therhe,  that  *'  //  connait  la  poli- 
iique,^^ 

Mr.  Spence  told  the  story  of  a  humble 
bee  having  been  seen  to  deliberately  drown 
a  wasp,  after  there  had  been  a  fierce  strug- 
gle between  them.  The  bee  did  not  muti- 
late the  wasp,  as  if  it  had  been  the  prop- 
el ty  of  a ''  land  grabber,^  but  he  held  him 
under  tbe  surface  of  the  water  till,  he  was 
dead.  This  quarrel  resulted  doubtless 
from  some  private  pique,  and  was  not  a 
judicial  sentence  carriea  out  by  the  will  of 
the  community,  as  in  the  incident  I  am 
about  to  relate. 

My  informant,  who  stated  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  occurrence,  was  a  Dan- 
ish gentleman.  Baron  Durchinck  Holmfeld, 
whose  acquaintance  I  made  through  our 
common  friend.  Miss  Frederica  Rowan. 

He  told  me  that  some  jeais  since,  the 
nest  belonging  to  a  pair  of  storks,  located 
near  his  house,  was  observed  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  domestic  scandal, — the  lady 
stork  had  a  lover.  The  husband  bird  was 
not  one  who  "  lets  the  wife  whom  ho 
knows  false,  abide  and  rule  the  house,*' 
and  he  sought  the  remedy  of  the  law. 
The  Baron  one  day  when  walking  over  his 
fields  was  surprised  to  see  a  large  assem- 
blage of  storks,  standing  round  in  a  semi- 
circle, while  facing  them,  in  the  centre, 
like  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  stood  the  guilty 
Guinevere.  Greatly  astonished,  and  very 
cuiious  to  see  the  issue  of  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding, Baron  Durchinck  stood  aside  in 
concealment.  There  was  much  confabu- 
lation among  the  storks,  after  which^  ap- 
parently in  obedience  to  orders,  some  half 
dozen  birds,  the  lictors  of  the  community^ 
came  out  from  the  throng,  and  immediate- 
ly set  upon  the  unhappy  female,  savagely 
and  literally  plucking  her  to  death  ! 

The  almost  superstitious  regard  felt  for 
the  stork  in  all  northern  countries  is  a 
familiar  fact.  Whitelocke  in  his  *'  Memo- 
rials of  the  Swedish  Embassy,"  in  1663, — 
another  delightful  old  book,  by  the  way — 
mentions  that  on  his  retuin  jouiney,  trav- 
elling from  Ltibeck  to  Hamburg,  they  saw 
many  storks,  and  a  member  of  his  suite 


shot  at,  and  killed,  one  of  these  birds. 
Whitelocke  whereat  warned  his  people 
^*  to  avoid  offence,"  as  the  killing  of  a  stork 
was  considered  an  ill  omen  ;  adding  this 
curious  remark,  ^^  the  report  is  that  these 
birds  will  not  resort  to  any  place  but  where 
the  people  are  free.*'  Again,  an  instance 
of  the  lower  animals  knowing  something 
of  politics.  Tbe  storks  associate  only  with 
enlightened  people  who  have  won  their 
freedom,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
more  enlightened  a  man  is,  the  more 
humane  ho  becomes,  even  toward  tbe 
brute  creation.  In  south  Italy  since  they 
have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Papal  tyranny 
with  its  concurrent  state  of  ignorance,  I 
am  told  there  is  growing  up  a  strong  pub- 
lic opinion  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty 
to  animals. 

Twelve  years  ago,  being  in  Riigen, — 
that  island-paradise  of  the  Baltic,  I  heaid 
many  well-authenticated  stories  of  the  half- 
human  ways  of  the  storks.  A  vear  or  two 
before  one  sojourn  in  the  place,  an  unusu- 
ally late  spiing  occurred.  The  migratory 
instinct  or  their  weather  prophets  for  once 
were  at  fault,  for  the  poor  storks  arrived 
in  Kiigcn  before  the  snow  was  off  the 
ground.  The  villagers  and  farmers  seeing 
their  distress  threw  open  their  stables  and 
barns,  where  the  birds  gladly  took  shelter, 
and  where,  for  nearly  three  weeks,  they 
were  fed  upon  fish  and  other  things. 

From  the  nature  of  circumstances,  dogs 
and  cats  must  always  be  our  closest  animal 
friends.  We  had  a  cat  who  frequently 
accompanied  us  on  our  summer  evening 
walks,  never  failing  to  do  so  if  she  saw 
Mr.  Crosse  take  out  his  gun  for  rabbit- 
shooting.  She  evinced  great  excitement 
when  the  gun  was  fired,  jumping  round 
like  a  dog,  and  sniffing  with  satisfaction 
at  the  rabbits  when  they  were  bagged. 
Early  education  might  I  think  have  made 
a  retriever  of  this  cat. 

A  curious  story  was  told  me  recently  by 
m^  friend  Miss  Warrington,  who  can 
vouch  for  its  truth.  Some  years  ago  when 
living  in  Somersetshire  she  had  a  Blenheim 
spaniel  known  by  the  name  of  Tiny. 
Once,  and  once  only.  Tiny  became  a  moth- 
er, when  she  produced  a  litter  of  still  born 
puppies.  We  may  presume  they  were 
buried  and  put  out  of  mind.  Shortly 
afterward  Tiny  found  that  the  cat  at  the 
lodge  had  a  nice  little  family  of  lively  kit- 
tens, and  possibly  this  fact  angered  her 
disappointed  maternal  instincts.     Anyhow 
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ahe  manaf(ed  to  pmloin  one  of  these  kit- 
tens, and  horrible  to  relate  she  was  seen  to 
scrape  a  hole,  and  actually  bary  alive  her 
little  yictim,  who  was  forced  down  and 
covered  with  loose  soil.  Twelve  months 
afterward,  a  very  pretty  kitten  was  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Warrington,  who  gave  it 
with  many  injunctions  into  the  charge  of 
the  cook.  But  the  following  morning  the 
kitten  had  disappeared  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  found  ;  indeed,  three  weeks  elapsed 
before  it  was  accidentally  discovered  alive 
and  well  in  the  cider  cellar,  in  a  comfort- 
able nest  made  of  hay  and  straw.  Tiny, 
it  was  now  proved,  had  carried  off  the  kit- 
ten, and  what  was  most  curious  had  been 
enabled  to  act  as  wet  nurse,  and  to  nourish 
the  helpless  little  creature.  Pussy  grew 
to  be  a  fine  Tom  cat,  and  afforded  great 
amusement  to  the  household  by  sitting  up 
to  beg  like  his  foster-mother,  in  fact,  had 
all  the  ways  of  a  dog.  The  two  were  de- 
voted to  one  another  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, and  long  after  when  Tiny  became 
paralyzed,  the  result  of  a  fall,  the  cat 
would  hardly  leave  the  poor  sufferer  day 
or  night,  and  was  only  removed  by  main 
force  from  the  dead  body  of  his  friend. 

So  far  had  my  pen  run  on  with  this  gos- 
sip about  pets,  and  I  had  two  or  three 
more  anecdotes  to  tell,  very  curious  inci- 
dents,  believe  me,  when  an  allusion  that 
occurs  somewhere  in  Sidney  Smith's  writ- 
ings was  borne  in  upon  my  mind  and  made 
me  feel  uncomfortable.  *  *  The  Scy  thians, ' ' 
he  said,  ^*  ate  their  grandparents  when 
they  became  troublesome  and  told  long 
stories.''  Who  knows  whether  the  Eu- 
menides  may  not  suffer  a  remnant  of  these 
useful  Scythians  to  survive  even  unto  our 
day,  to  be  a  terror  to  long-winded  old 
fogies,  male  and  female. 

I  met  at  dinner  recently  an  old  fogy, 
whom  I  am  sure  has  his  Scythian  waiting 
for  him.  He  had  been  harrying  the  com- 
pany with  stupid  remarks  about  natural 
history,  asking  questions,  too,  that  would 
turn  the  stomach  of  a  school  inspector. 
At  length  in  that  peculiar  tone  of  voice  in 
which  theological  questions  are  uttered  in 
the  pulpit,  our  fogy  said,  '  ^  Has  an  oyster 
brains  V  **  Certainly,"  replied  our  host, 
**  for  an  oyster  knows  when  to  shut  up." 

This  reminds  me  of  another  repartee. 
I  did  not  hear  it  myself,  I  wish  I  had,  for 
in  years  past  I  often  met  the  hero  of  the 
story,  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  and  could  well 
appreciate  his  peculiar  power  of  leadership 


in  talk,  a  power  suggestive  of  the  sound 
of  Scotch  bagpipes  over  and  above  other 
musical  instruments.  On  this  occasion 
the  leader  of  talk,  some  wished  he  were 
Lieder  Ohne  WarUf  started  the  subject  of 
the  generally  prevailing  ideas  about  heaven. 
After  the  usual  hit  at  the  materialistic 
views  of  the  Mahometan,  he  turned  to  an 
American  gentleman  at  the  table,  and 
asked  what  were  his  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject ?  The  Yankee,  with  his  slow  nasal 
accent,  and  cool  manner,  commanding  at- 
tention,  replied,  '*  Wull,  my  notion  of 
heaven  is,  that  of  a  quiet  green  place, 
without  money  and  without price.^* 

Sir  Arthur  Helps  was  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  talkers  of  his  day  ;  he 
understood  what  was  suited  for  conversa- 
tion, what  would  elicit  an  interchange  of 
thoughts.  Many  subjects  are  interesting, 
but  require  rumination.  It  has  been  said 
that  '*  men  cannot  tolerate  either  too  little 
or  too  much  knowledge  in  their  fellow- 


men. 
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I  never  see  one  of  Vicat  Cole's  sunny 
pictures  of  English  landscape  without 
thinking  of  Sir  Aithur  Helps,  and  a  bright 
July  day  when  I  made  his  acquaintance  at 
a  picnic  on  the  Surrey  hills.  There  waa 
no  sub-acid  ingredients  in  his  conversation, 
even  when  he  told  the  most  piquant  stories  ; 
many  of  these  good  things,  characteristic 
of  the  remarkable  men  and  women  in  so- 
ciety thirty  years  ago,  have  since  become 
the  common  property  of  the  raconteur. 

What  impressed  roe  greatly  was  the 
strong  undercurrent  of  serious  thought  in 
Sir  Arthur  Helps's  conversation.  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  said  anything  very  pro- 
found or  anything  strikingly  original  ;  his 
philosophy  was  of  the  kind  wanted  for 
daily  use,  the  mental  tea  and  coffee  of  our 
meals,  without  which  we  should  be  sorely 
at  a  loss.  He  was  a  believer,  ho  said,  in 
^'  the  general  rationality  and  kindliness  of 
mankind,"  and  he  evidently  accepted 
these  virtues  as  the  cuirent  coin  to  be  used 
in  our  journey  through  the  world.  What 
a  happy  scintilla  of  wisdom  there  was  in 
that  summer  noon's  talk  1  Would  that  I 
could  recall  more  of  its  actual  substance  ; 
fortunately  for  us  there  are  unremembered 
things  which  have  helped  the  soul's  gr^^wth. 

A  peculiar  charm  about  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  was  the  playful  winsome  way  in 
which  he  turned  from  serious  discourse  to 
a  lighter  mood.  L.  £.  L.  once  remarked 
that  the  ridiculous  is  memory's  moat  adhe- 
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sive  plaster,  and  as  a  proof,  I  recall  the  fol- 
lowing little  story  as  told  bj  Sir  Arthur 
Helps.  The  son  of  a  friend  of  his  had 
one  day  been  bosily  employed  making  flies 
for  fishing  ;  the  little  fellow  was  too  young 
for  his  work,  but  he  had  strong  imitative 
powers,  and  he  had  seen  his  elder  brothers 
so  engaged.  At  length  with  a  deep  sigh, 
he  turned  to  his  mother  and  asked  if  God 
made  everything?  "Yes,  eveiything." 
**  What,  flies  as  well!"  "  Certainly, '* 
rejoined  his  mother.  '*  Then  God  has 
horrid  fiddling  work  to  do,"  obseived  the 
boy  with  a  look  of  disgust  at  the  results 
of  his  own  labors. 

The  giver  of  this  pleasant  picnic  was 
Mr.  William  Pattison,  a  bachelor  friend 
of  ours,  who  succeeded  in  making,  as 
some  people  can  do  in  London  without 
rank  or  wealth,  a  very  agreeable  circle  of 
acquaintances,  more  or  less  distinguished 
in  politics  and  literature.  His  special 
metier  was  statistics,  and  I  have  neard 
those  persons  say,  who  were  competent  to 
judgCf  that  Mr.  Fattison  stood  alone  in  his 
capacity  for  certain  branches  of  work.  It 
has  been  said  by  some  wits  that  there  are 

three  degrees  of  unveracity,  "  Lies,  d d 

lies,  and  statistics."  The  science  has  had 
a  good  many  hard  things  said  of  the  use 
that  Buckle  and  other  authors  have  made 
of  it  in  the  arbitrary  classification  of  facts. 
In  his  "  History  of  Civilization,''  a  book 
that  made  an  immense  impression  in  its 
day.  Buckle  appears  to  assume  that  human 
actions  are  governed  by  the  law  of  aver- 
ages ;  surely  does  he  not  mistake  a  record 
for  an  ordinance  ?  I  was  told  by  Dr. 
Noad,  a  relative  of  Mr,  Buckle,  that  this 
remarkable  writer  was  entirely  self-taught. 
His  health  as  a  boy  was  so  delicate  that 
he  was  never  sent  to  school,  and  was  left 
to  learn  little  or  much  as  he  liked,  and 
how  he  liked.  His  accumulated  knowl- 
edge was  prodigious  and  his  memory  even 
about  tiifling  things  most  remarkable.  A 
friend  of  mine  when  in  his  company  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  cultivation  of 
rhubarb,  whereupon  Buckle  immediately 
said,  "  The  plant  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope in  1610,  I  mean  the  common  garden 
rhubarb,  which  grows  wild  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Syria  and  Persia."  He  then  went 
on  to  say  that  this  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  oflScial  rhubarb  of  commerce, 
adding  statistics  about  the  value  of  the 
latter  as  an  article  of  import  into  Great 
Britain. 


It  18  curious  in  looking  back  to  note  the 
waves  of  thoi^ht  that  pass  with  a  kind  of 
dynamic  force  over  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  day.  The  sympathetic  voguo  of 
ideas  is  ever  transitory,  indeed  must  be, 
because  the  human  mind  in  its  inquisitive- 
ness  is  always  desiring  some  new  thing.  It 
is  almost  as  interesting  to  recall  the  fash- 
ion of  thought  two  or  three  decides  since, 
as  it  is  to  recall  the  bodily  semblance  and 
the  spoken  words  of  the  people  we  have 
known.  I  well  remember  the  immense 
interest  that  was  manifested  at  one  time, 
in  reference  to  everything  connected  with 
the  Talmud,  its  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ing, and  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  there- 
from of  the  existence  of  ethical  Christian- 
ity within  the  pale  of  ancient  Judaism. 
In  1807  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
observed  that — 

"  Toxn  where  we  may  in  the  realms  of  mod- 
ern learning,  we  seem  to  be  haunted  by  the 
Talmud.  We  meet  with  it  in  theology,  in  sci- 
ence, even  in  general  literature,  in  their  high- 
ways and  byways.  There  is  not  a  handbook 
to  all  or  any  of  the  many  departments  of  Bib- 
lical lore,  saored  geography,  hiBtory,  ehronol* 
ogy,  nnmismatios,  and  the  rest,  but  its  pages 
contain  references  to  the  Talmud." 

The  writer  of  this  article,  which  it  will 
be  remembered  made  a  great  eensation  at 
the  time,  was  Emanuel  Deutsch,  a  name 
held  in  much  respect  by  all  Otientalists. 
He  had  come  to  England  in  1855  at  the 
invitation  of  Panizzi,  who  required  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Hebrew  schoUr  at  the  British 
Museum.  I  had  on  several  occasions  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  this  remarkable  man, 
who  alas  died  too  early  for  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  his  life's  work.  On  first  ac- 
quaintance his  learning  was  almost  con- 
cealed by  his  modesty,  but  to  congenial 
listeners  he  opened  out,  revealing  uncon- 
sciously the  I  are  treasures  of  unfamiliar 
eiudition  that  he  had  made  his  own  in  the 
study  of  antiquity.  It  was  stiange  and 
staitiing  to  have  brought  before  one  the 
fact  that  in  writings  which  were  practically 
a  scaled  book  to  us,  were  to  be  found,  as 
Emanuel  Deutsch  said,  '*  some  of  the  sub- 
limest  ethical  dicta  known  in  the  history 
of  religious  philosophy." 

Moreover  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
modem  ideas,  so  vaunted  as  the  outcome 
of  our  own  time,  are,  after  all,  nothing 
more  than  new-fangled  vestures  clothing 
the  same  organic  body,  the  selfsame  in- 
dwelling spirit  that  wrestled  with  truth  in 
remote  ages,  and  in  other  climes.     May 
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it  not  be,  as  Renan  says,  that  '*  wearied 
with  the  repeated  bankraptcie:i  of  Liberal- 
ism, the  world  may  yet  become  Jewish 
and  Christian  T' 

It  seems  impossible  for  a  western  intel- 
lect to  be  strongly  tinctured  with  Oriental 
learning  without  taking  on  a  certain  like- 
ness to  their  teachers,  at  the  same  time 
falling  nnder  the  glamour  of  their  fanciful 
and  complex  modes  of  thought.  Deutsch 
speaks  of  the  **  grown-up  children  of  the 
Orient,'*  who  in  their  severest  studies  tind 
playthings  for  wisdom's  self  in  weird  tales, 
fairy  legends  and  festal  songs.  And  be 
was  himself  one  of  these  children — of  im- 
agination all  compact  I  Once  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  easily  he  could 
throw  aside  the  gravity  of  the  student  for 
the  sake  of  amusing  others.  Our  friend 
Miss  Durant  had  bidden  my  boys  and  m}- 
self  to  a  children's  party  at  her  house,  in 
the  Christmas  time.  We  had  exhaust- 
ed the  usual  games  of  forfeits  and  prizes, 
and  burned  our  fingers  over  snap-diagon, 
when  at  length  the  mirth  slackening  some- 
what, Dr.  Deutsch,  who  was  one  of  the 
guests,  offered  to  give  for  our  entertain- 
ment the  representation  of  a  summer 
storm.  The  only  apparatus  required  was  a 
towel  and  a  tin  tray  ;  the  towel  was  bound 
round  his  head,  leaving  only  part  of  the 
forehead  visible  just  above  the  eyes,  the 
tray  was  on  his  knees  under  the  table. 
The  storm- monger  in  a  few  words  told  us 
of  a  wide  heath  in  glorious  sunshine,  when 
in  the  still  warm  air  we  could  hear  ^^  the 
slender  clarion  of  the  unseen  midge." 
Then  a  storm  gathers  in  the  west,  and 
suddenly  the  sky  is  hidden  by  clouds,  and 
icy  rain-drops  fall,  and  low  mutterings  of 
thunder  are  heard  in  the  distance.  Here 
the  performance  began  and  his  spoken 
words  ceased.  How  he  pictured  the  storm 
by  quivering  eyelids,  by  the  quick  patter- 
ing sound  of  the  raindrops,  and  the  dis- 
sonant rolling  thunder  is  more  than  I  can 
tell,  but  this  I  know  that  he  so  impelled 
the  workings  of  my  imagination  that  I 
seemed  to  feel  the  chill  and  shiver  of  the 
storm.  I  saw  it  all  just  as  Lowell  describes 
such  a  scene,  where  he  says — 

"  Now  leaps  the  wind  on  the  sleepy  marsh. 
And  tramples  the  grass  with  terrified  feet, 
The  startled  river  tarns  leaden  and  harsh, 
Yon  can  hear  the  quick  heart  of  the  tem- 
pest beat. 
•  *  «  «  * 

The  crinkled  lightning 
Seems  ever  brightening 


And  lond  and  long 
Again  the  thnnder  shonta 

His  battle  song — 
One  quivering  flash. 
One  wildering  crash 

Followed  by  silence  dead  and  dull. 

*  »  ♦  *  * 

And  then  a  total  loll. " 

Dr.  Deutsch  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
a  somewhat  restless  audience  perfectly 
spellbound  till  the  last  mutterings  of  the 
storm  died  away  in  the  distance,  when  the 
applause  broke  forth  long  and  lond. 

The  interviewer  of  old  memories  as 
often  as  not  accosts  you  in  your  walks 
abroad,  and  hence  it  comes  about  that  even 
the  long  unlovely  streets  and  squares  of 
London  become  each  in  their  turn  a  sanc- 
tuary where  our  past  selves  may  find  sweet 
seclusion  from  the  hustling  present.  I 
never  turn  from  the  noisy  Marylebone 
Road  into  the  quiet  of  Devonshire  Place 
without  feeling  that — spirits  twain,  nay — 
a  goodly  crowd  of  friends  have — walked 
with  me.  At  number  thirty-nine  lived 
John  Kenyon.  I  see  his  jocund  face  at 
the  door,  speeding  some  parting  guests, 
after  a  breakfast  of  the  gods— or  may  be 
he  is  waving  a  signal  of  greeting  to  his 
opposite  neighbor.  Miss  Allen.  She  and 
her  sister  were  two  charming,  kindly  old 
ladies,  who  knew  a  great  many  people 
worth  knowing,  and  remembered  a  former 
generation  of  notabilities.  Their  father 
bad  been  the  last  English  governor  of  New 
York.  Crabb  Robiuson,  their  intimate 
friend,  mentions  their  name  in  his  diary, 
where  he  says — 

''This  morning  has  been  anxiously  spent 
and  marked  by  bad  news.  Miss  Allen  sent  a 
messenger  to  inform  me  that  by  telegraph  the 
news  came  of  Kenyon 's  death.  It  was  expect- 
ed.   He  was  a  prosperoos  and  a  muninoent 


man. 


In  more  recent  years  several  other  friends 
have  made  this  locale  a  place  of  memoiies. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  lived  here, 
and  some  of  the  most  agreeable  scientific 
and  social  gatherings  that  I  can  recall  at 
this  time  were  at  their  house.  As  an  au- 
thority in  natural  history  Mr.  Gwyn  Jef- 
freys is  best  known  by  his  work  on***  Brit- 
ish Conchology .''  Be  was  another  example 
of  the  early  age  at  which  a  taste  for  natural 
history  is  manifested.  Like  Edward  Forbea 
he  began  his  collections  at  the  age  of  seven. 
At  nineteen  he  contributed  a  paper  to  the 
Lin  mean  Society,  containing  the  results  of 
some  important  researches  on  a  certain 
group  of  mollusca« 
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I  remember  Mr.  Gwjn  Jeffreys  telling 
me  that  when  at  Upsala  in  Sweden  be  met 
a  grandson  of  Yon  Linne  who  expressed 
surprise  at  our  calling  his  grandfather 
'*  LinnsBus,"  which  was  the  Latinized  form 
of  the  name  till  he  was  ennobled.  Mr. 
Spence  told  me  that  his  collaborator,  Mr. 
Kirbvy  always  wrote  and  spoke  of  Von 
Linne,  as  he  is  styled  abroad,  and  as  his 
name  appears  on  the  title-pages  of  his 
botanical  works. 

The  deep  sea  explorations  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  carried 
out  in  II. M.  surveying  ship  **  Porcupine" 
in  1869  and  1870  resulted  not  only  in  a 
distinct  gain  to  marine  zoology,  but  led  to 
highly  important  observations  on  the  tem- 
perature^ salinity  and  the  nnder-currents 
of  the  ocean.  As  we  learn  more  and  more 
of  the  secrets  of  the  sea,  we  find  how  the 
minutest  and  apparently  most  isolated  fact 
may  touch  upon  every  science  that  circles 
out  into  cosmic  law.  All  the  'ologies 
must  help  together  in  explanation  of  the 
wonderful  balance  which  renders  the  exist- 
ence of  this  complex  world  possible.  We 
might  say  in  other  terms  what  Terence 
said  of  the  kinship  of  humanity,  and  ad- 
vance as  an  axiom,  that  there  is  no  fact  in 
nature  which  is  not  interdependent  upon 
the  whole  phenomena  of  nature. 

It  was  Maury,  the  American,  who  began 
his  **  Physical  Geogiaphy  of  the  Sea" 
with  the  sentence,  **  There  is  a  river  in 
the  ocean" — going  on  to  remark  that  the 
indigo  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are 
so  marked  that  the  line  of  junction  with 
the  common  sea- water  may  be  traced  by 
the  eye.  The  color  it  would  seem  is  in- 
tensified if  not  entirely  due  to  the  agency 
of  suspended  particles  in  the  water.  From 
Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  I  learned  that  Dr.  Car- 
penter and  himself  had  arrived  indepen- 
dently at  the  same  conclusion  as  Professor 
Tyndall  on  this  point,  in  reference  to  the 
beautiful  blue  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  fact  seems  to 
have  important  geological  and  biological 
relations.  Captain  Maury  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  theory  of  a  normal  and  general 
interchange  of  water  between  the  equator 
and  the  Poles.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys  that  his  own  researches  on  the 
subject  of  oceanic  circulation  tended  to 
confirm  the  hypothesis,  which,  says  the 
physicists,  **  would  result  from  a  differ- 
ence of  specific  gravity  caused  inter  alia 
hy  difference  of  temperature."  Tyndall 
Nbw  Sbbibs.— Vol.  LVI.,  No.  4. 


speaks  of  the  rhythmic  motions  of  force, 
and  truly  the  story  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  waters  under  the  earth,  is  in  itself  a 
poem  I 

In  the  spring  of  1863  I  had  met  Captain 
Maury  at  the  house  of  Lady  Millicent,  and 
Dr.  Bence  Jones.  Admiral  Fitzroy,  Sir 
Rodney  Mundy  and  Sir  George  Back, 
were  guests  on  the  same  occasion, — quite 
a  naval  dinner.  Maury,  who  was  an 
American  of  the  Southern  States,  was 
looking  very  downcast.  I  heard  that  he 
was  anxious  about  the  safety  of  two  of  bis 
daughters  who  were  on  the  war  trail.  Sir 
George  Back  gave  me  a  very  interesting 
account  of  ice  storms  in  high  latitudes. 
He  was  rather  suipiised  to  hear  that  on 
the  Quantock  nilli>,  in  Somersetshire,  we 
had  come  in  for  a  somewhat  similar  ex- 
perience. A  fog  of  great  density  and  non- 
electric had  pervaded  the  whole  district 
for  miles  round  thioughout  one  winter 
night.  A  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature 
had  taken  place,  with  the  result  that  by 
the  morning  everything  was  covered  with 
a  thick  coating  of  ice.  The  air  was  per- 
fectly btill,  when  the  light  revealed  the 
strange  scene  of  a  world  made  of  opaque 
glass.  The  overburdened  boughs  and  lead- 
ing branches  of  the  trees  came  crashing 
down  under  the  sheer  weight  of  ice  ;  our 
neighbors,  as  well  as  ourselves,  lo&t  more 
ornamental  timber  than  we  had  done  in 
the  worst  windstorm  of  many  former 
years. 

1  have  noticed  that  Arctic  explorers  are 
exceptionally  light-hearted  cheerful  peo- 
ple. This  notion  of  mine  received  con- 
firmation from  a  gentleman  who  bad  lived 
some  time  in  the  Tropics,  and  later  as  one 
of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  expeditions  had 
suffered  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  a 
year  in  the  land  of  snow  and  ice.  He  said 
he  had  observed  that  even  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  cold  had  an  exhilarat- 
ing effect  on  the  spirits,  whereas  great  heat 
has  a  depressing  influence. 

The  mention  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  name 
recalls  the  recollection  of  much  pleasant 
hospitality  at  his  house.  One  evening  he 
exhibited  to  his  guests,  among  whom  Pro- 
fessor Helmboltz  was  the  most  distin- 
guished foreigner, — a  curious  optical  in- 
strument called  a  suedescope,  which  has 
the  power  of  reversing  concavities  and  con- 
vexities. Some  experiments  with  the  in- 
strument drew  from  Dr.  Carpenter  the 
remark,  that  a  psychological  principle  may 
33 
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be  deduced,  showing  how  the  mind  refuses 
to  indorse  a  false  and  unnatural  impression 
made  on  the  eye. 

In  his  '*  Reminiscences,"  Mr.  Mozley 
mentions  that  an  American  said  to  him, 
**  Your  Free  Trade  would  have  ruined  you 
but  for  the  accident  of  the  gold  discor- 
eries,  which  cheapened  the  precious  metals 
as  fast  as  Free  Trade  cheapened  corn." 
A  propos  of  this,  I  remember  the  same 
evening,  at  Dr.  Carpenter's,  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Dr.  Graham,  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Mint,  who  remarked,  among 
other  things,  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia  was  the  most  opportune  thing 
that  ever  happened,  adding,  ' '  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  we  should  have 
done  without  it." 

In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  there  was 
hardly  any  man  of  science  whose  name 
was  more  frequently  on  men's  lips  than  that 
of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone.  One  met  him 
everywhere,  and  personally  I  was  often  at 
their  house  in  Park  Crescent,  his  eldest 
daughter  being  an  intimate  friend  of  mine. 
In  London  I  had  generally  heard  Wheat- 
stone  speak  on  his  own  special  subject ; 
he  was  very  accessible  to  visitors  who  de- 
sired to  see  his  wonderfully  ingenious  ap- 
plications of  electricity.  In  the  autumn 
of  1871  we  chanced  to  be  staying  in  the 
pame  hotel  at  Lucerne,  and  it  was  then  a 
revelation  to  his  li&teucrs  to  find  that  Sir 
Charles  was  a  man  of  very  wide  culture 
outside  his  own  subjects.  During  many 
pleasant  excursions  by  boat  or  carriage, 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  en- 
gage him  in  conversation  had  a  great  in- 
tellectual treat.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  into 
focus  the  philosopher's  discursive  talk  sug- 
gested by  the  last  news  in  scientific  dis- 
covery, or  by  the  topics  of  the  hour.  Not 
un frequently  he  took  a  higher  flight,  and 
looking  on  the  beautiful  face  of  nature,  he 
was  led  to  speak  of  the  inner  soul  of  na- 
ture, and  then  the  true  poetry  of  science 
became  audible  to  us.  Another,  and  bet- 
ter known,  side  of  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone's  intellect  was  his  marvellous  power 
of  making  out  the  most  carefully  construct- 
ed ciphers.  No  doubt  the  same  peculiar 
ingenuity  of  mind  which  led  him  to  turn 
and  twist  the  magneto-electric  force  into 
mechanical  us3s,  led  to  his  facility  in  de- 
ciphering hieroglyphics.  His  powers  in 
this  respect  seemed  almost  uncanny  I 
The  same  order  of  mind  is  shown  in 
Thomas  Young,  to  whom  we  owe  the  un- 


dulating theory  of  light.  He,  like  Wheat- 
stone,  was  attracted  by  cryptic  writings, 
and  though  his  claim  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Egyptian  part  of  the  inscription  od 
the  Rosetta  stone  is  disallowed  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Champollion,  still  the  rare  fac- 
ulty for  highly  ingenious  speculation  was 
part  and  parcel  of  his  intellect 

Wheatstone  observed  to  me  that  he  con- 
sidered the  three  great  discoveries  of  the 
age  were  Young's  theory  of  light.  Oer- 
sted's discovery  of  electro-magnetism  in 
1820,  and  Faraday's  process  of  inductive 
reasoning  which  led  to  his  conclusive  ex- 
periments on  magneto-electricity  twelve 
years  later.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
Oersted  in  his '  detection  of  the  fact  of 
electro-magnetism^' tumbled  over  it  by 
accident,"  but  as  Lagrange  said  of  New- 
ton, *'  such  accidents  only  meet  persons 
who  deserve  them." 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  recently 
with  that  veteran  of  science.  Sir  William 
Grove,  and  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine 
that  electricity  had  made  great  advances 
since  the  days  long  ago,  when  he  and  my 
husband  used  to  compare  notes,  he  said, 
**  the  applications  of  electricity  are  vastly 
increased,  the  science  itself  has  not  ad- 
vanced." 

To  return  to  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone' s 
high  estimate  of  **  Phenomenon  Young," 
as  he  was  called  at  Cambridge,  I  remem- 
ber his  saying  that  with  all  his  great  at- 
tainments Young  had  never  been  one  of 
the  popular  names  in  science,  as  he  rightly 
deserved  to  be.  Several  years  before  I 
had  heard  a  similar  remark  from  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie. 

The  mention  of  this  distinguished  physi- 
ologist recalls  to  my  recollection  a  very 
memorable  evening.  I  never  remember 
listening  to  a  more  delightful  talker  than 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  proved  himself  on 
one  occasion  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
sitting  next  to  him  at  dinner.  He  had 
already  passed  the  Psalmist's  limit  of  age 
by  five  or  six  years,  but  age  could  not 
stale  the  infinite  variety  and  animation  of 
his  talk.  He  was  amusing  on  the  subject 
of  farming,  which  he  seemed  to  think 
ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  every 
man  toward  the  close  of  life.  He  had 
tried  it  but  found  the  luxury  too  expen- 
sive. Then  he  went  on  to  say  that, 
**  poverty  in  the  open  air,  may  be  better 
than  the  inheritance  of  wealth — with  too 
much  lithic  acid  in  the  blood."     Of  all 
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the  physicists  I  ever  met,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  was  the  most  metaphysical.  There 
had  heen  some  allusion  to  Wordsworth's 
idea  of  pre*  existence,  as  expressed  in  his 
**  Ode  to  Immortality,"  when  Sir  Benja- 
min ased  these  remarkable  words  :  ' '  I  see 
no  reason  against  a  belief  in  pre-existence  ; 
I  have  often  felt  something  very  like  what 
the  poet  describes." 

The  evening  was  also  memorable  to  me, 
from  the  fact  of  my  meeting  Dr.  Living- 
stone for  the  first  time.  Later  I  had  sev- 
eral opportunities  of  conversing  with  the 
great  explorer.  Once  at  dinner — it  was  at 
Lady  Murchison's — I  found  myself  placed 
between  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Sir  Leopold 
M'CIintock.  The  one  had  recently  come 
from  the  torrid  zone,  the  other  from  the 
Arctic  regions.  I  likened  myself  to  the 
squirrel  that  is  supposed  to  run  up  and 
down  the  mythological  tree  yggdrasil,  first 
listening  to  the  eagle,  who  sits  at  the  top 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  collecting 
news  from  the  frost  giant  who  lives  at  the 
root  in  the  cold  land  of  Hela. 

Some  years  later,  it  must  have  been  iu 


the  spring  of  1865,  I  met  Dr.  Livingstone 
at  one  of  those  brilliant  gatherings  given 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  his  char- 
acter of  President  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety. It  was  a  gay  scene,  a  union  of  fash- 
ionable and  diplomatic  people,  politician?, 
and  other  unclassed  elements  of  a  society, 
often  boring  and  bored, — with  a  qualify- 
ing admixture  of  scientific  and  literary 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  were 
foreigners.  Among  the  crowd  there  was 
no  personality  more  interesting,  I  thought, 
than  that  of  Livingstone.  His  counte- 
nance wore  all  its  old  expression  of  su- 
preme earnestness  and  of  high  purpose, 
but  I  fancied  he  looked  sad  and  worn. 
This  emboldened  me  to  say,  while  regret- 
ting that  he  was  again  about  to  leave  us 
for  the  wilds  of  Africa,  that  I  thought  he 
should  rest  now,  having  done  more  than 
his  share  of  work,  fie  replied,  in  these 
memorable  words,  so  simply  spoken,  so 
characteristic  of  the  man  :  **  While,"  said 
he,  ''I  have  life  and  strength,  I  shall  al- 
ways feel  I  have  work  to  do." — Temple 
Bar, 


THE  UNCANNY  BAIBN. 
A  Stort  of  the  Second  Sight. 


David  Galbraith  owned  a  compact  es- 
tate in  East  Lothian  which  he  farmed  at  a 
considerable  profit.  The  land  had  passed 
from  father  to  son  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
years.  It  had  always  yielded  a  good  live- 
lihood to  the  owner,  but  never  had  it  been 
so  highly  cultivated  or  produced  such 
abundant  crops  as  under  David  Galbraith's 
liberal  and  skilful  management.  The  oats 
and  potatoes  grown  on  his  farm  com- 
manded the  highest  prices  in  the  market, 
and  his  root  crops  were  superior  to  any  in 
the  district.  The  large,  solidly  built  stone 
house  in  which  so  many  generations  of 
Galbraiths  had  lived  and  died  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  property,  sheltered  by  a  belt 
of  trees  on  rising  ground  from  the  sweep- 
ing east  wind,  and  the  laborers'  cottages, 
equally  well  constructed  to  resist  the  gales 
that  blew  across  the  Frith  of  Forth,  were 
models  of  decent  comfort.  The  live  stock 
on  the  farm  was  well  fed  and  cared  for, 
and  the  whole  property  bore  evidence  to 
the  wealth,  thrift,  and  intelligence  of  its 
owner. 


And  David  Galbraith's  wife  was  well- 
to-do  and  thrifty  like  himself.  She  too 
was  the  child  of  a  Lowland  landowner  and 
farmer,  and  had  brought  her  husband  no 
inconsiderable  tocher,  while  her  industry 
and  housewifely  accomplishments  might  in 
themselves  have  served  as  a  marriage  por- 
tion. She  too,  like  her  husband,  came  of 
a  douce  Presbyterian  stock,  worthy,  up- 
right folk,  holding  by  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  their  forbears ;  orthodox  and 
thrifty,  worshipping  as  their  fathers  had 
done,  and  handing  the  gear  as  tightly, 
nothing  doubting  but  that  to  them  was 
especially  assigned  not  only  the  good 
thmgs  of  this  world,  but  also  of  that 
which  is  to  come. 

Galbraith  did  not  marry  till  he  was  a 
middle-aged  man.  But  he  had  long  had 
the  cares  of  a  family  on  his  shoulders  with- 
out its  pleasures  to  lighten  the  burden. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  six  orphan  sisters  and 
brothers,  to  whom  he  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  father,  and  it  was  not  till  Colin,  the 
last  and  youngest,  had  left  Scotland  for  a 
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sheep  ran  in  Aastralia,  with  money  lent 
him  by  his  brother,  that  he  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  marry.  But  now  that  his  pious 
duty  toward  his  family  was  f  ulfiUed,  David 
Oalbraith  did  not  hesitate  to  take  to  him- 
self a  wife  in  the  person  of  Miss  Alison 
McGilivray,  a  lady  of  some  five-and-thirty 
years  of  age,  with  large  hands  and  feet, 
small  gray  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  and  a 
complexion  betokening  exposure  to  a  harsh 
climate.  She  was  well  educated  and  in- 
telligent, and  in  talking  with  her  servants 
and  poor  neighbors,  commonly  fell  into 
the  comfortable  Lowland  Scotch  that  her 
father  and  mother  had  taken  a  pride  in 
speaking. 

Only  one  child  was  born  to  David  and 
his  wife  in  the  ample  home  where  there 
was  space^  maintenance,  and  welcome  for 
a  dozen.  Yet  this  one  was  a  son,  and  the 
Galbraiths  were  not  doomed  to  die  out. 
The  boy  was  christened  Alexander,  after 
his  two  grandfathers,  both  of  whom  were 
.Alexanders,  so  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  dispute  as  to  which  side  of  the  house 
should  have  the  naming  of  the  child. 

And  a  poor,  wee,  frail  child  be  was,  ap- 
parently inheriting  nothing  of  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  the  Galbraiths  and  McGili- 
vrays,  nor  did  he  resemble  father  or  moth- 
er in  feature.  He  seemed  a  little  foreigner 
that  had  come  to  stay  with  them  for 
awhile,  and  often  in  his  feeble  infancy  he 
bade  fair  to  depart  and  leave  his  parents 
childless.  The  shrewd  bracing  winds,  that 
were  life  and  health  to  them,  nipped  and 
shrivelled  him.  He  took  every  ailment 
that  was  to  be  had,  and  when  there  was 
nothing  catching  in  the  neighborhood  he 
would  originate  some  illness  of  his  own, 
severe  enough  to  have  shaken  the  constitu- 
tion of  any  but  a  seasoned  weakling  like 
himself.  The  Lowland  farmer  would  hang 
over  the  cradle  of  his  waxen -faced  baby, 
holding  his  breath  for  very  fear  as  he 
looked  at  the  puny  thing,  and  would  say, 
dropping  into  broad  Scotch,  as  his  wont 
was  when  strongly  moved,  **  Wha  wad 
ken  this  for  a  bairn  o'  mine,  sae  Strang 
and  bonny  and  weel  set  up  as  the  Gal- 
braiths have  aye  been  ?" 

But  the  babe  won  through  the  troubles 
and  perils  of  his  sickly  infancy,  and  at  six 
years  of  age  had  grown  into  a  delicate  slip 
of  a  child,  with  an  interesting  pair  of  gray 
eyes  in  his  pale  face,  and  a  bright  spark 
of  intellect  in  his  big  head.  The  family 
doctor,  to  whose  unceasing  care  Sandie 


owed  his  life  almost  as  much  as  to  his 
mother's  devoted  nursing,  forbade  his 
parents  to  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of 
systematic  education  till  the  boy  was  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age. 

**  Oanna  ye  be  content  to  let  weel 
alane,"  he  would  say,  '*  and  bide  till  the 
bairn's  Strang  and  healthy  before  ye  trouble 
him  to  read  and  write  ?  Gin  ye  set  his 
brains  ablecze  wi'  letters  and  figures,  ye'U 
just  be  burnin'  down  the  house  that's 
meant  to  be  the  habitation  of  a  fine  soul ; 
gin  ye  wad  hauld  your  hands  aff  it  and 
leave  it  alane  1" 

And  little  Sandie  did  very  well,  though 
unable  to  read  or  write  till  long  after  the 
age  at  which  the  ehildren  of  his  father's 
laborers  could  spell  out  a  psalm,  and  sign 
their  names  in  a  big  round  hand.  But 
the  child  had  a  memory  such  as  must  have 
been  commoner  in  the  world  before  there 
were  books  to  refer  to  at  every  turn  than 
it  is  now,  and  his  mind  was  stored  with 
fairy  tales  and  old  Border  ballads  that  his 
mother  and  his  nurse  told  or  sung  to  him 
in  the  winter  evenings.  But  Mrs.  Gal- 
braith  and  Effie  were  careful  never  to  tell 
him  stories  of  a  weird  or  ghostly  nature, 
for  the  doctor  had  impressed  upon  them 
before  all  things  that  Sandie  must  never 
be  frightened.  **  For  gin  the  bairn  be 
frighted  he  will  na  sleep,"  said  the  astute 
mistress  to  the  maid,  '*  and  ye'll  just  hae 
to  sit  the  lang  miik  evenings  by  his  bed, 
while  ye  hear  the  maids  daffin'  by  candle- 
licht  below,  or  walking  wi'  their  laddies ; 
but  gin  ye  never  let  him  hear  o'  ghaists 
and  wraiths,  he'll  just  sleep  like  a  bird  wi' 
its  head  under  its  wing,  and  whiles  ye'll 
be  able  to  leave  him  and  hae  a  crack  wi' 
your  neebors  like  ony  ither  body  I" 

Though  mother  and  nurse,  actuated  by 
different  but  equally  strong  motives,  kept 
all  knowledge  of  the  supernatural  from 
the  child,  there  came  a  day  when  his -fa- 
ther accused  them  both  of  poisoning  his 
mind  with  stories  of  witches,  warlocks  and 
ghosts,  and  making  an  uncanny  bairn  of 
the  boy. 

When  Sandie  was  seven  years  of  age,  a 
lean  and  overgrown  child  without  his  front 
teeth,  and  any  comeliness  he  might  pos- 
sess existed  only  in  his  mother's  eyes,  a 
strauge  circumstance  happened  that  great- 
ly perplexed  and  distressed  his  parents. 
One  cold  afternoon  late  in  October  Mrs. 
Galbraith  told  Effie  to  take  a  pudding  and 
a  can  of  broth  to  an  old  and  very  poor 
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woman,  called  Elspeih  McFie,  who  lived 
in  a  lone  cottage  a  mile  from  the  farm, 
and  Sandie  was  to  go  with  her  for  the  sake 
of  the  walk.  The  trees  were  already 
stripped  by  the  autumn  gales^  to  which  a 
dead  calm  succeeded,  and  a  cold  fog  had 
crept  up  from  the  sea  and  brooded  over 
the  bare  fieIdH,  settling  on  the  naked 
boughs  in  chilly  drops  of  moisture.  The 
careful  mother  wiapped  a  plaid  round  the 
boy,  and  bade  him  run  as  he  went  to  keep 
himself  warm.  Away  sped  Sandie  along 
the  high  road,  driving  a  ball  before  him, 
and  running  after  it  to  send  it  flying  again 
with  a  dexterous  blow  of  his  stick,  till  his 
pale  cheeks  glowed  with  exercise,  and  he 
overshot  his  mark,  ran  past  old  Elspeth's 
cottage,  and  had  to  be  recalled  by  Effie. 

''  Ye  maun  pit  the  basket  in  her  hand 
your  ain  seP,"  she  said,  as  she  led  the  re- 
luctant child  into  the  dark  close  room 
where  the  old  woman  sat  shivering  by  the 
fire,  spreading  her  skinny  hands  over  the 
dying  embers.  But  Sandie  held  back,  and 
neither  threatening  nor  coaxing  would  in- 
duce him  to  move  a  step  nearer  to  Elspcth, 
60  that,  stigmatizing  him  as  *'  a  dour 
limb,"  Effie  was  obliged  to  set  the  basket 
on  the  table  herself. 

^*  It's  just  a  pudding  and  a  few  broth 
that  Mistress  Galbraith  has  sent  ye,  for 
she's  aye  roindfu'  o'  the  puir,''  she  said, 
as  she  set  out  the  can  and  bowl  before  the 
old  woman.  El^eth  looked  with  a  bitter 
smile  at  the  good  things  spread  before 
her. 

"  It's  a'  verra  gude  sae  far  as  it  gaes, 
but  gin  I'd  been  the  rich  body,  and  Mis- 
tress Galbraith  the  puir  carline,  I  wad  hae 
sent  her  a  mutchkin  o'  something  stranger 
than  mutton  broth.  Does  she  no  warm 
her  ain  thrapple  wi'  a  drap  whusky  her- 

'^  For  shame,  El8])eth  !  Ye  maun  juf»t 
tak'  what's  sent  ye  and  be  thankfu'  !*' 
said  Effie  sharply  ;  and  turning  to  Sandie, 
who  stood  gazing  intently  at  the  old  wom- 
an, '*  What  ails  the  bairn  that  he  canna 
tak'  his  eyes  aff  your  face  ?  It's  no  your 
beauty,  I'm  thinking,  Elspcth,  that  draws 
him  sae  !" 

The  ill-favored  old  woman  cackled  to 
herself,  displaying  a  few  yellow  tusks,  the 
last  survivors  of  a  set  of  teeth  that  had 
once  been  as  white  and  strong  as  Effie's. 

''  It's  lang  since  man  or  bairn  looked  at 
anld  Elspeth  wi'  sic  a  gaze.  What  does 
the  bairn  see  in  an  auld  wife's  face  ?    Ye 


Buld  look  at  the  lasses,  Sandie,  lad,"  and 
Elspeth  stretched  out  her  lean  arm,  caught 
the  boy  by  the  wrist,  and  drew  him  tow- 
ard her.  She  was  a  hideous  old  woman, 
and  in  the  gathering  twilight,  when  the 
red  glare  of  the  embers  shed  a  glow  on  her 
harsh  features,  she  appeared  positively 
witch -like.  Sandie  suffered  himself  to  be 
drawn  close  to  her  as  one  who  walks  in  his 
sleep,  with  wide-open  eyes  void  of  expres- 
sion, and  then  stood  opposite  her  for  a 
moment  pale  and  silent.  Before  either  of 
the  women  could  speak  the  child's  voice 
was  heard. 

"  What  for  hae  ye  bawbies  on  your 
'een,  Elspeth  McFie,  and  a  white  claith 
lapptt  under  your  chin  9* ' 

Old  Elspeth  dropped  Sandie' s  hand  and 
sank  back  with  a  groan. 

''  Effie,  Effie,  hark  till  him  !  The  bairn 
has  the  second  sight,  and  he  sees  me 
stricket  for  the  grave,  aye,  and  ye'll  all  see 
it  sune  !  I  feel  the  mouls  upon  me 
a'ready  I  Tak'  him  awa',  tak'  him  awa', 
he's  an  awesome  bairn  !"  and  Sandie 
quietly  put  on  his  cap  and  went  out  into 
the  cold  mist.  Effie  followed  him,  and 
relieved  her  fright  and  agitation  by  speak- 
ing sharply  to  the  child. 

'*  For  shame  of  yoursel',  Sandie,  to 
fright  an  old  woman  wi'  grewsome  words 
that  ye  never  heard  from  your  mither  nor 
me  I" 

'^  But  what  for  suld  Elspeth  be  frighted  f 
There  were  bawbies  on  her  'een,  and  a 
white  claith  round  her  heid,  and  I  just 
tauld  her  aboot  it ;  and  gin  I  see  the  like 
of  it  on  your  face,  Effie,  I  will  tell  ye  !" 

**  My  certie  !  but  ye'll  be  brent  for  a 
warlock  gin  ye  read  folks'  deaths  on  their 
faces,  and  ye'd  best  baud  your  clavers  !" 
and  Effie  said  no  more,  but  thought  much 
on  her  way  back  to  the  farm.  She  was 
sure  that  Sandie  did  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  his  own  words.  He  had  never  seen 
a  dead  body,  and  he  did  not  know  how  a 
corpse  is  prepared  for  the  grave,  and  he 
certainly  had  no  information  on  the  sub- 
ject from  books,  for  he  could  not  read. 
And  the  appearance  he  described  on  old 
Elspeth's  face  did  not  seem  to  frighten 
him.  He  had  gazed  at  her  from  the  mo- 
ment in  which  they  entered  the  cottage  till 
they  left  it,  but  with  wonder  and  interest 
rather  than  fear.  The  fright  was  for  Els- 
peth McFie  and  herself,  and  as  she  watched 
the  child,  unconscious  of  the  death  wound 
he  had  given,  bounding  along  the  road 
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Btill  playing  with  his  ball  and  stick,  Effie 
shuddered  with  vague  and  nameless  fears. 

That  night  at  supper  EfSe  told  her  fel- 
low-servants of  Sandie's  weird  words,  and 
they  took  counsel  together  whether  his 
mother  should  be  told  about  it  or  not,  and 
they  decided  only  to  speak  to  her  if  anv' 
thing  untoward  happened  to  old  Elspeth. 
It  was  on  Thursday  that  Effie  had  been 
sent  to  Eispeth  McFie's  cottage,  and  she 
resolved  to  go  there  again  on  her  own  ac- 
count on  the  following  Sunday  afternoon. 
Her  native  superstitions  were  strong  upon 
her,  though  she  had  never  imparted  them 
to  her  young  charge,  and  she  drew  near  to 
Elspeth's  cottage  with  a  boding  heart.  It 
scarcely  surprised  her  when  she  entered  to 
find  old  Elspeth  lying  dead  on  the  bed, 
with  coins  on  her  eyes  and  a  white  cloth 
bound  round  her  head,  precisely  as  Sandie 
had  seen  her  on  Thursday. 

Two  women  were  in  the  room  with  the 
dead,  eager  to  tell  how  Elspeth  had  taken 
to  her  bed  on  Thursday  evening,  refused 
bit  or  sup,  and  had  died  eaily  that  morn- 
ing. Effie  trembled,  but  merely  asked  of 
what  old  Elspeth  had  died,  for  three  days 
before  she  seemed  in  no  likelihood  of 
death.  But  the  only  account  the  women 
could  give  of  her  sudden  death  was  that 
she  appeared  to  have  had  no  illness  at  all, 
and  that  she  had  said,  ^^  I'm  no  a  sick 
woman,  but  a  dying,  and  I  maun  gae  !" 

Effie  hastened  home  to  tell  her  mistress 
everything,  repeating  faithfully  every  word 
that  old  Elspeth  and  Sandie  had  said  on 
the  previous  Thursday,  and  Mrs.  Galbraith 
listened  with  a  white  and  awe-struck  face. 

**  Ye' 11  just  say  naething  about  it,  Effie  ; 
it'll  be  a  sair  prejudice  against  the  poor 
bairn,  and  stand  in  his  way,  gin  folks  think 
Sandie  has  the  second  sight,"  and  Effie 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  that 
every  servant  in  the  house  was  acquainted 
with  the  result  of  her  visit  to  old  Elspcth's 
cottage.  But  she  hinted  that  if  she  con- 
tinued to  wait  on  such  an  awesome  bairn, 
tnat  might  see  the  death  tokens  on  her 
face  any  day,  and  fright  her  into  an  eaily 
grave,  her  wages  should  be  raised  in  pro- 
portion to  the  danger  of  her  service. 

When  Mrs.  Galbraith  told  her  husband 
of  Sandie's  ghastly  remark,  its  tragic  re- 
sult, and  the  child's  unconsciousness  in  the 
matter,  he  disguised  the  fears  that  pos- 
sessed him  beneath  a  bluster  of  wrath,  and 
rated  her  and  Effie  soundly.  *'  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  baiin  canna  speak  o' 


what  he  does  na  ken,  and  you  and  Effie, 
but  mair  likely  Effie  than  you — for  I  was 
used  to  think  you  a  woman  o'  sense — hae 
been  telling  Sandie  auld  wives'  tales  about 
the  second  sight,  till  he  thinks  it  a  fine 
thing  to  practice  what  ye've  taught  him, 
and  the  auld  doitered  fule  Elspeth  dies  out 
o'  sheer  fright  in  consequence,  and  ye 
maun  see  for  your  ain  sei'  what  your  ain 
folly  has  brought  about  I" 

But  Mrs.  Galbraith  protested  that  neither 
she  nor  Effie  had  ever  uttered  a  word  about 
the  second  sight  in  the  boy's  hearing,  and 
David,  who  in  his  heart  believed  his  wife, 
though  he  did  not  deem  it  consistent  with 
his  dignity  to  own  as  much,  abruptly  end- 
ed the  unpleasant  affair  by  saying  per- 
emptorily, *'  I'll  no  permit  the  bairn  to  be 
tauld  any  mair  ungodly  superstitions  and 
auld  wives'  tales.  Effie  may  gang  to  the 
deil,  and  Sandie  sail  be  wi'  me  in  his  walks 
and  rides,  and  I'se  warrant  ye '11  hear 
naething  from  him  but  what  he  learns  fra' 
ine,  guid  sense  and  sound  doctrine  I" 

And  Effie  was  dismissed,  to  her  own 
great  relief,  and  from  that  day  forth  San- 
die became  his  father's  outdoor  compan- 
ion, to  the  vbible  benefit  of  his  health  and 
spirits. 

But  no  one  was  so  really  alarmed  at  San- 
die's uncanny  remark  and  its  consequences 
as  David  Galbraith  hfmself.  His  grand- 
mother, a  Highland  woman,  had  had  the 
second  sight,  and  his  father  had  told  him 
how  she  lived  to  become  the  terror  of  her 
family.  Her  premonitions  of  death  and 
calamity  were  unfailingly  true,  and  the 
spirit  within  her  never  enlightened  her  as 
to  how  the  impending  evil  might  be  avert- 
ed. She  was  simply  the  medium  of  an- 
nouncing approaching  doom.  What  if 
her  ghostly  gift  had  descended  to  her 
grandson,  a  barren  heritage,  that  would 
make  him  shunned  by  his  kind  I 

Poor  Alison  Galbraith,  finding  her  hus- 
band irritable  and  unreasonable  on  the 
subject  of  Sandie's  weird  speech,  sought 
comfort  in  pouring  out  her  fears  to  their 
minister,  the  Rev.  Ewan  McFarlane,  who 
gave  ear  to  her  with  as  much  patience  as 
could  be  expected  from  a  man  whose  chief 
business  it  was  in  life  to  speak  and  not  to 
listen. 

He  drew  the  very  worst  inference  from 
what  he  heard.  ''  It's  a  clear  case  o'  the 
second  sight,  and  I  canna  but  fear  that 
there  may  be  waur  to  come.  When  the 
uncanny  spirit  lights  on  a  body  there's  nae 
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predicting  what  its  maDifestation  may  be, 
and  for  aCight  that  we  ken  it  may  be  yon 
or  me  that  Sandie  '11  see  the  death  tokens 
on  neist.  And  if  ye  continue  to  bring  him 
to  the  kirky  I  wad  request  that  ye'll  no  let 
him  sit  glowering  at  me,  for  though  sud- 
den death  wad  doubtless  be  sudden  glory 
to  me,  it  wad  no  be  consistent  wi'  the 
dignity  of  a  Minister  o'  the  Free  Kirk  that 
he  suld  be  hairied  untimely  into  his  grave 
by  an  uncanny  bairn,  that  wad  hae  been 
burned  for  a  warlock  in  times  gane  by. 
And  if  I  was  spared  such  a  sair  visitation, 
the  bairn  might  yet  be  permitted  to  wark 
a  certain  perturbation  of  spirit  in  me,  that 
wad  cause  me  to  curtail  the  word  of  God, 
and  bring  my  discourse  to  a  premature 
end,  to  the  grievous  loss  of  them  that 
hear.  And,  Mistress  Galbraith,  let  me 
tell  ye,  ye'll  fa'  into  disrepute  wi'  your 
neighbors  gin  Sandie  sees  bawbies  on  your 
minister's  honored  'een,  and  aught  came 
of  it  to  his  prejudice  I" 

In  the  following  spring  David  Galbraith's 
youngest  brother  Colin  returned,  after  an 
absence  of  ten  years,  to  spend  a  few 
months  with  his  relations  in  Scotland. 
His  industry  had  been  prospered  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  he  was  in  a  better  position  than 
he  could  have  attained  by  any  exertions 
of  his  own  in  the  old  country.  He  and 
bis  nephew  struck  up  a  warm  friendship 
together,  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
them  golfing  on  the  links  at  North  Ber- 
wick, the  strong  man  accommodating  his 
play  to  that  of  the  puny  boy  by  his  side, 
and  restraining  his  speech  so  that  not  a 
word  fell  from  his  lips  but  what  was  fit  for 
a  child  to  hear. 

One  day  when  they  had  played  till  San- 
die was  tired  they  sauntered  down  to  the 
beach.  Uncle  Colin  to  sit  on  the  rocks 
smoking  his  morning  pipe,  his  nephew  to 
perch  beside  him  and  amuse  himself  with 
the  shells  and  seaweed  that  abound  there. 
Presently  Sandie  grew  weary  of  sitting 
still,  threw  away  the  handful  of  shells  he 
had  picked  up,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  go  farther  along  the  sands  to  where 
the  children  were  bathing.  **  And  gie  me 
your  hand.  Uncle  Colin,  and  I'll  tell  ye 
something  while  we  walk  that  I  canna  just 
understand  mysel'.  I've  seen  an  unco' 
strange  thing ;  I've  seen  your  house  in 
Australia  1" 

' '  Hoot,  raon  1  what  havers  are  ye  talk- 
ing ?  Ye've  been  dreaming  !"  said  Uncle 
Colin  cheerily. 


''  Na,  I  saw  it.  It  was  no  dream  ;  I 
ken  weel  the  difference  between  dreaming 
and  seeing.  Your  house  has  na  slates  on 
the  roof,  like  our  house  ;  it  was  theckit 
like  a  hay-rick,  and  it  had  a  wide  place 
round  it  covered  with  another  little  theckit 
roof,  and  windows  like  big  glass  doors 
opened  on  it.  And  there  was  fire  all 
about,  and  tall  grass  all  ableeze,  and  sheep 
r inning  hither  and  thither  frighted,  and  a 
man  with  a  black  beard  and  a  gun  in  his 
hand  ran  out  o'  the  house  and  shouted, 
'  O'Grady,  save  the  mare  and  foal  !  if 
they're  lost  the  master  will  never  forgi'e 
ye  I '  What  ails  ye.  Uncle  Colin,  that  ye 
look  sae  white  ?"  and  the  boy  looked  up 
in  his  uncle's  face  with  wonder. 

**  It's  no  canny  to  see  such  a  sight,  San- 
die 1  What  do  you  ken  o'  bush  fires  f 
and  ye've  never  seen  a  picture  of  my 
house  ;  and  who  tauld  ye  that  my  groom 
is  an  Irishman  named  O'Giady  f  for  I've 
tauld  naebody  here,  and  the  man  with  the 
black  beard  is  my  Scotch  shepherd." 

**  There  was  nae  need  to  tell  me  ony- 
thing  about  it.  Uncle  Colin,  for  I  saw  it 
a'  ;  but  if  the  man  at  the  door  had  na 
shouted  O'Grady,  then  I  suld  na  hae 
kenned  his  name." 

Colin  made  a  poor  attempt  at  laughter, 
that  he  might  hide  from  the  child  how 
shocked  and  startled  he  was  ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  reached  home  he  told  his  brother 
about  his  son's  vision,  and  heard  from  him 
in  return  the  story  of  Sandie  and  old.Els- 
peth.  A  few  days  later  Colin  Galbraith 
received  a  telegram  from  his  head  shep- 
herd informing  him  of  the  heavy  loss  be 
had  just  sustained  from  a  very  serious  bush 
fire,  and  both  he  and  David  were  convinced 
that  Sandie  was  an  uncanny  bairn. 

Colin  returned  to  Australia  immediately 
afterward,  and  as  he  paited  from  his 
brother  and  sister-in  law  he  said  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  **  If  ony  mischance 
bcfa'sme,  ye'll  ken  as  snne  as  I  do  mysel'. 
Your  awesome  bairn  will  see  it  a',  and  je 
may  tak'  for  gospel  aught  tauld  je  by  ane 
that  has  the  second  sight." 

One  fine  afternoon,  some  three  weeks 
after  Colin  had  mailed,  David  having  just 
then  no  particular  work  to  keep  him  on 
the  farm  all  day,  proposed  for  a  groat  treat 
to  row  Sandie  to  the  Bass  Rock.  Oat- 
cutting  would  shortly  begin,  and  then  he 
would  not  have  a  spare  hour  from  morning 
to  night.  But  to-day  he  and  his  son 
would  enjoy  a  holiday  together,  and  San- 
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die  was  to  take  with  him  the  small  gun 
that  his  father  gave  him  on  his  last  birth- 
day, for  he  was  now  nine  years  of  age, 
and  high  time  that  he  set  about  learning 
to  kill  something  or  other.  All  the  latent 
boy  seemed  developed  in  the  delicate  child 
by  the  possession  of  the  small  fowling- 
piece,  and  be  blazed  away  at  the  rats 
under  the  hayricks,  and  at  the  sparrows  on 
the  roof,  to  the  peril  alike  of  the  poultry 
and  of  the  bedroom  windows.  **  Mother, 
mother,  Til  shoot  ye  a  gannet  and  mak' 
TO  a  cushion  o'  the  down  P'  he  shouted 
m  wild  excitement  as  he  set  forth  on  the 
expedition. 

Mrs.  Galbraith  stood  on  the  doorstep 
watching  her  husband  and  son  leave  the 
house  together,  David  a  stout,  tall  man  in 
the  prime  of  late  middle  life,  red -faced 
and  gray-haired,  and  Sandie  a  lanky  lad 
with  pale  freckled  face,  but  with  more 
vigor  in  his  step  than  the  fond  mother  had 
ever  expected  to  see.  He  carried  his  gun 
over  his  shoulder  and  strode  along  by  his 
father's  side,  glancing  up  at  him  frequent- 
ly to  try  to  imitate  his  every  look  and  ges- 
ture. David  Galbraith  was  fond  of  rowing, 
and  as  it  was  a  very  calm  day  he  dismissed 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  boat,  and  taking 
the  oars  himself  said  it  would  do  him  good 
to  row  as  far  as  the  Bass  Rock  and  back 
again.  The  sea  was  like  a  mill-pond,  a 
glassy  stretch  of  water  with  here  and  there 
a  wind  flaw  wrinkling  \U  smooth  surface. 
There  was  not  a  wave  that  could  have  dis- 
placed a  pebble  on  the  beach,  and  great 
masses  of  olive-green  seaweed  floated  mo- 
tionless in  its  clear  depths.  To  the  left, 
hi^h  above  them,  stood  the  ruins  of  Tan- 
tallon  Castle,  bathed  in  August  sunshine, 
its  gray  walls  taking  warmth  and  color 
from  the  glow  of  light  that  softened  and 
beautified  its  rugged  outline.  Before 
them  the  sullen  mass  of  the  Bass  Rock 
towered  above  the  blue  water,  circled  by 
couDtless  thousands  of  sea  birds,  the  glit- 
ter of  whose  white  wings  was  seen  as  sil- 
very flashes  of  light,  from  a  distance  too 
great  to  distinguish  the  birds  themselves. 

They  were  near  enough  to  the  shore  to 
hear  voices  and  laughter  borne  over  the 
water  from  the  grassy  inclosure  before 
Tantallon  Castle,  and  lowing  of  kino  in 
the  pastures,  and  as  they  neared  the  Bass 
Rock  these  sounds  were  exchanged  for  the 
squealing  of  wild  fowl  and  the  clang  of 
their  wings.  To  Sandie's  delight  he  was 
allowed  to  shoot  from  the  boat,  which  he 


did  with  as  little  danger  to  the  birds  as  to 
the  fishes,  and  the  only  condition  his  fa« 
ther  imposed  was  that  he  should  fire  with 
his  back  toward  him,  **  till  your  aim  is 
mair  preceese,   man."     Though   it. soon 
became  evident  even  to  the  sanguine  San- 
die that  he  would  bring  home  neither  gan- 
net nor  kittiwake,  it  was  a  rapturous  de- 
light to  be  rowed  about  the  islatd  by  his 
father,  who  told  him  the  name  of  every 
bird  he  saw,  and  pointed  out  their  nests 
on  the  precipitous  face  of  the  rock.    Then 
David  rested  on  his  oars,  and  the  boat 
scarcely  moved  on  the  still  water  while 
Sandie  ate  the  oat  cake  and  drank  the  milk 
provided  for  him  by  his  mother,  and  his 
father  took  a  deep  draught  from  his  flask 
till  his  face  grew  crimson. 

**  Father,  gie  me  a  drink,  too,"  said 
Sandie,  stretching  out  his  hand. 

**  Na,  na  ;  ye  II  stick  to  your  milk- 
drinking  till  ye  hae  built  up  a  Strang 
frame,  and  then  ye  may  tak'  as  much 
w husky  as  ye  wull  to  keep  it  in  guid  re- 
pair." 

And  now  the  boat  was  turned  landward 
once  more,  and  they  soon  lost  sound  of 
the  clang  of  the  sea  birds'  wings,  and  the 
lowing  of  kine  was  again  heard,  and  David 
rowed  slowly  past  the  rock  of  Tantallon. 
After  chattering  for  hours  Sandie  had 
fallen  silent,  and  sat  leaning  his  arm  on 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat  looking  into  the 
limpid  water,  dipping  his  hand  into  a  soft 
swelling  wave,  and  scattering  a  shower  of 
glittering  drops  from  his  fingers.  Sud- 
denly he  ceased  his  idle  play,  and  kneeling 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  clung  firmly  to 
the  side  with  both  hands,  leaned  over  and 
gazed  intently  in  the  water.  His  father, 
who  was  always  on  the  alert  where  his  son 
was  concerned,  at  once  noticed  the  change 
that  had  come  over  him,  rowed  quicker, 
and  said  cheerily,  **  What  are  ye  glower- 
ing at,  man  ?  Did  ye  never  see  a  herring 
in  the  sea  before  ?" 

Sandie  neither  spoke  nor  stirred,  and 
David  took  comfort  in  thinking  that  after 
all  the  lad  could  see  nothing  uncanny  in 
the  water  ;  it  was  just  some  daft  folly  or 
other  he  was  after,  best  unnoticed.  But 
when  Sandie  did  speak  it  was  to  utter 
words  for  which  he  was  unprepared. 

"  Father,  I  see  Uncle  Colin  in  the  water 
wi'  his  face  turned  up  to  me,  and  his  'een 
wide  open,  but  he  canna  see  wi'  them." 
And  the  boy  did  not  raise  his  head,  but 
continued  to  gaze  into  the  water.     Drops 
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of  sweat  broke  out  on  Galbraith's  brow, 
and  he  lifted  the  dripping  oars  high  in  the 
rowlocks  and  leaned  toward  Sandie,  his 
red  face  now  as  white  as  the  boy 'a 

**  Whether  it's  God  or  the  deil  speaks 
in  ye  I  dinna  ken,  bat  yeMl  drire  me  mad 
wi'  joar  grewsome  cfavers  !  Hand  np, 
man  !  and  fling  yoarseP  back  in  the  boat, . 
where  ye'll  see  naething  wanr  than  yonr- 
ser." 

Bat  Sandie  did  not  stir.  ''  It's  Uncle 
Colin  that  I  see  floating  in  the  water, 
lappit  in  sea  weed,  and  he's  oae  sleeping, 
for  his  'een  stare  sae  wide  ;"  and  Gal- 
braith,  who  woald  not  have  looked  orer 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat  for  his  life,  with 
an  oath  plunged  the  oars  deep  into  the 
water,  and  rowed  with  furious  strokes. 

*'  Ye've  struck  the  oar  on  his  white 
face  !"  shrieked  the  boy,  and  fell  back 
crying  in  the  boat. 

A  heavy  gloom  settled  on  the  Galbraiths, 
and  this  last  hideous  vision  of  Sandie's 
they  kept  strictly  to  themselves  ;  they  did 
not  seek  counsel  of  their  minister  or  of 
any  one.  They  were  certain  that  Colin 
was  drowned.  It  was  a  mere  question  of 
time  when  they  could  hear  how  it  had  hap- 
pened, but  hear  it  they  assuredly  would. 
And  Sandie,  too,  was  gloomy  and  de- 
pressed. ^'  The  bairn  has  frighted  him- 
self this  time  as  weel  as  itheis,"  said  his 
father,  ^^  and  sma'  blame  to  him  ;  but  I 
wad  rather  follow  him  to  the  kirkyard 
than  that  he  suld  grow  up  wi'  the  second 
sight  1  It  may  hae  been  a'  verra  weel  in 
a  breeckless,  starving  Hielander  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  it's  no  consistent  for  a  well- 
fed  Lowlander  in  these  days  o'  trousers 
and  high  farming.  How  is  Sandie  to  do 
justice  to  the  land  and  mind  the  rotation 
of  crops  if  he  goes  daft  wi'  the  second 
sight  ?" 

The  oat  harvest  was  plentiful  and  got 
together  in  fine  condition,  but  neither 
David  nor  his  wife  had  any  heart  to  enjoy 
it.  They  simply  lived  through  each  day 
waiting  for  the  tidings  that  must  come  ; 
nor  had  they  long  to  wait.  Nearly  a 
month  after  Sandie's  vision  David  read  in 
the  newspaper  of  the  safe  arrival  of  his 
brother's  ship  at  its  destination.  It  re- 
ported a  prosperous  voyage  with  but  one 
casualty  during  its  course,  which  occurred 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  after  sailing, 
when  a  passenger  booked  for  Sydney  had 
mysteriously  fallen  overboard  in  perfect- 
ly calm  weather  and  was  drowned.     The 


gentleman's  name  was  Mr.  Colin  Galbraith, 
and  his  sudden  untimely  end  had  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  ship's  company.  So  far 
the  newspaper  report,  which,  brief  as  it 
was,  was  all  that  David  and  Alison  could 
ever  learn  of  their  poor  brother's  fate. 
They  carefully  compared  the  dates,  and 
found  that  Colin  had  been  drowned  three 
days  after  Sandie  had  seen  the  vision  of 
the  body  in  the  sea. 

'*  I  winna  tell  the  bairn  that  puir  Colin 
is  dead,"  said  David  gloomily. 

**  Ye'll  just  tell  the  bairn  he's  dead,  but 
ye'll  say  naething  of  drowning." 

*'  Ye  maun  do  as  ye  think  best,  but  I 
canna  mention  puir  Colin's  name  to  him." 
And  it  was  from  his  mother  that  Sandie 
heard  of  his  Uncle  Colin's  death.  He 
listened  gravely  and  thoughtfully  to  tne 
tidings.  '*  Yes,  it  was  him  that  I  saw  in 
the  water,"  and  that  was  all  that  he  had 
to  say  about  the  death  of  his  favorite 
uncle  ;  he  asked  no  question  and  made  no 
further  remark. 

From  this  time  forward  a  great  change 
came  over  David  Galbraith.  From  being 
wholly  matter  of  fact  and  little  inclined  to 
believe  more  than  his  senses  could  attest, 
he  became  credulous  and  superstitious. 
He  trembled  at  omens,  and  was  unnerved 
for  his  day's  work  if  his  dreams  overnight 
were  unpropitious.  He  disliked  being  out 
on  dark  nights,  and  cast  uneasy  glances 
over  his  shoulder  as  though  he  heard  steps 
behind  him.  At  times  when  he  was  rid- 
ing he  thought  that  he  heard  some  one 
following  hard  on  his  heels,  and  he  would 
gallop  for  miles  and  reach  home,  horse 
and  rider  both  in  a  sweet  of  fear.  And 
Sandie,  the  unconscious  cause  of  the  evil 
change  in  his  father,  mutely  wondered 
what  had  come  over  him.  David  scarcely 
let  the  boy  out  of  his  sight,  though  his  so- 
ciety was  a  torment  to  him,  and  he  was 
always  wondering  what  would  be  the  next 
shock  he  would  receive.  Unhappily  he 
tried  to  restore  tone  to  his  shaken  nerves 
by  drinking,  and  the  habit  grew  quickly 
on  him,  to  his  good  wife's  great  distress  ; 
and  times  were  now  so  changed  that  San- 
die was  often  more  frightened  of  his  father 
than  his  father  was  of  him.  Mrs.  Gal- 
braith proposed  sending  Sandie  to  stay 
with  some  relations  of  her  own  at  Linlith- 
gow, thinking  that  it  would  do  her  hus- 
band good  to  have  the  strain  of  the  boy's 
constant  society  removed  for  awhile.  But 
he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  merely  said. 
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''  The  bairn  sail  bide  at  hame.     It's  my 
ain  weirdy  and  I  maua  dree  it." 

Some  two  years  passed  by  in  which  San- 
die  bad  no  visions,  and  grew  steadily 
healthier  and  stronger  and  more  like  other 
boys  of  his  age,  so  that  his  mother  began 
to  think  they  should  make  a  man  of  him 
yet.  Bat  thoogh  his  father  noticed  the 
physical  improvement  in  his  son  with 
pride,  nothing  could  persuade  him  that 
the  dreaded  gift  had  departed  from  him. 
In  vain  his  wife  tried  to  convince  him  that 
there  was  no  farther  cause  for  anxiety. 
He  shook  his  head  and  said^  '^  YeMl  no 
get  rid  of  an  ill  gift  sae  lightly.  It's  a 
fire  that  bums  low,  but  it'll  burst  out  into 
flame  for  a'  that." 

In  the  third  summer  after  Colin  Gal- 
braith  was  lost  at  sea,  on  a  lovely  summer 
evening,  Mrs.  Galbraith  sat  at  the  open 
window,  knitting  and  smiling  placidly,  as 
she  watched  her  son  at  work  in  his  little 
plot  of  garden  watering  the  tufts  of  pinks 
and  pansies.  She  laid  her  work  in  her  lap, 
and  her  eyes  followed  his  every  movement 
with  quiet  pleasure.  Sandie  would  make 
a  good  gardener.  There  was  not  a  strag- 
gling growth  in  his  plot  nor  any  weeds  ; 
all  was  neat  and  trim,  and  the  fiower-beds 
were  prettily  bordered  with  shells  he  had 
collected  on  the  beach  at  North  Berwick. 

He  was  gathering  a  posy  with  fastidious 
care,  and  his  mother  knew  that  it  was  for 
her,  and  thought  to  herself  that  if  he  had 
been  uncanny  in  time  past,  he  was  a  good 
boy,  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 
But  something  disturbed  hiin  in  his  work. 
He  rose  from  stooping  over  the  bed, 
dropped  his  flowers  to  the  ground,  and 
Alison  thought  he  was  listening  to  some 
far-away  sound,  till  a  change  that  passed 
over  his  face  showed  her  that  she  was  mis- 
taken. Sandie  was  not  listening,  he  was 
seeing.  His  face  grew  pale  and  his  fea- 
tures pinched,  his  gray  eyes  were  fixed 
while  the  color  faded  out  of  them  till  they 
were  almost  white,  and  he  shuddered  at 
though  a  cold  wind  blew  over  him. 

Mrs.  Galbraith  rose  silently,  and  assured 
by  the  deep  breathing  of  her  husband, 
who  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the 
hearth,  that  he  was  asleep,  opened  the 
door  softly,  left  the  room,  and  hurried 
into  the  garden.  There  in  the  sunshine, 
surrounded  by  summer  sights  and  summer 
scents,  stood  Sandie,  a  very  image  of  mid- 
night terror.     His  mother  laid  her  large 


warm  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  gently 
shook  him. 

'*  Sandie,  Sandie,  if  you're  seeing  again, 
for  God's  sake  say  nothing  to  your  fa&er  ! 
He  canna  bear  it ;  ye'll  tell  me, "  she  said 
in  a  frightened  whisper. 

The  boy  gave  a  sigh,  passed  his  hands 
over  his  eyes,  and  staggered  as  though  he 
were  dizzy.  Alison  grasped  her  son  firm- 
ly by  the  arm.  **  Come  awa'  !  if  your  fa- 
ther wakes  and  goes  to  the  window  he'll 
see  us  ;  come  awa'  I"  and  she  hurried  the 
boy  through  the  warm  evening  sunshine 
that  had  suddenly  grown  cold  and  dim  to 
her,  and  led  him  to  a  retired  part  of  the 
garden. 

'*  And  now  what  was  it  that  ye  saw  ?" 
and  looking  at  her  with  a  strange  expre»^ 
sion  of  fear  and  compassion,  Sandie  said, 
'^  I  saw  my  father  lying  on  the  road  at  tho 
foot  of  the  steep  brae  by  Sir  Ewen  Camp- 
bell's gates,  and  his  'een  were  shut,  but 
for  a'  that  he  was  the  same  as  Uncle 
Colin  I" 

The  self-controlled,  unemotional  Alison 
Galbraith  gave  a  smothered  scream  as  she 
listened  to  her  son,  and,  seizing  his^arm 
in  a  passion  of  fear,  with  a  grip  like  a 
vice,  said,  '*  Elspeth  Mc Fie  was  right  when 
she  called  you  an  awesome  bairn  I  What 
for  has  God  in  His  wrath  given  me  such  a 
child  if"  and  she  shook  him  off,  and  left 
him  alone  in  his  confused  misery. 

If  David  Galbraith  had  not  been  over- 
come with  drink  that  night,  he  would  have 
seen  that  something  terrible  had  occurred 
to  agitate  his  wife,  but  when  the  drunken 
fit  was  pent  he  noticed  that  she  looked 
white  and  ill. 

'^  Alison,  woman,  ye  keep  too  close  in 
the  house,"  he  said  ;  *^  je  should  walk  to 
the  sea  and  breathe  the  caller  air^  to  bring 
the  color  back  to  your  cheeks." 

The  following  Friday  was  the  com  mar- 
ket at  Haddington,  and  David  Galbraith, 
sober,  shrewd,  and  business-like,  set  out  to 
attend  it,  bent  on  driving  a  hard  bargain. 
Alison  stood  at  the  gate  as  he  mounted 
his  horse,  to  wish  him  good  luck,  and  to 
add  a  word  of  wifely  admonition  as  to  the 
advisability  of  not  drinking  too  much  whis- 
key before  the  return  journey,  and*'  Ye'll 
no  be  late  coming  home  the  night, 
Davie  ?" 

*'  There  is  no  night  at  this  time  o'  year, 
Alison^" 

' '  And  ye'll  mind  to  come  by  the  level 
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road.  There's  the  steep  brae  beyond  the 
Campbells*  gates,  and  Vd  rather  ye  gave  it 
a  wide  berth,  and  came  by  the  long  road." 

**  Not  I,  woman  I  Do  ye  expect  me  to 
mak^  a  midnight  ride  a  mile  longer,  jast 
to  avoid  a  brae  that  I  ken  as  weel  as  my 
ain  doorstep  f  Kelpie'll  be«  sober,  douce 
beast,  if  his  master's  not,  and  he  kens 
every  stane  on  the  hill.  Ye' 11  go  to  bed, 
and  leave  the  house  door  unlocked  for 
me,"  and  David  gave  his  horse  a  touch 
with  the  whip  and  away  he  trotted. 

Alison  stood  till  the  sound  of  hoofs  had 
died  away,  and  then  went  back  into  the 
house  with  a  boding  heart  Sandie  re- 
turned from  school  at  noon  in  high  spirits, 
and  asked  his  mother's  leave  to  bring  home 
a  schoolfellow  to  play  with  him  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  wonderful  how  his 
spirits  had  rallied  since  his  vision  of  a  few 
days  before.  It  seemed  as  though  his 
body  had  now  grown  strong  enough  to 
shake  off  the  ghastly  influence  entirely, 
but  his  mother  was  shatteied  both  by  mem- 
ory and  apprehension. 

A  dreadful  restlessness  possessed  her  as 
night  drew  on,  and  after  the  shouts  of  the 
boys  at  play  were  over,  and  silence  fell  on 
house  and  garden,  she  slipped  out  unno- 
ticed and  walked  in  the  twilight  to  the 
beach.  It  was  high  midsummer,  when  in 
those  latitudes  the  sunset  lingers  on  the 
western  horizon  till  in  the  east  the  vigor- 
ous dawn  breaks  to  quench  its  lesser  light 
The  crescent  moon  hung  low  in  the  sky 
over  the  gently  murmuring  sea*  that  glim- 
mered mysteriously  in  the  diffused  twi- 
light, and  the  brown  rocks  loomed  dark 
above  the  water.  A  time  and  a  place  to 
suggest  eerie  feelings  to  the  most  unim- 
pressionable ;  but  Alison's  whole  mind 
was  so  filled  with  the  apprehensions  of  ap- 
proaching doom  that  the  scene  had  no 
effect  on  her — she  scarcely  noticed  where 
she  was.  The  fear  that  possessed  her  was 
inward,  and  neither  suggested,  nor  could 
it  be  increased,  by  the  aspect  of  familiar 
things.  She  did  not  meet  a  soul  in  her 
restless  wanderings.  As  she  opened  the 
house  door  on  her  return  the  clock  struck 
twelve.  Oh,  when  would  David  be  home  ? 
He  was  seldom  later  than  midnight.  Ali- 
son needed  no  light,  and,  creeping  softly 
upstairs,  she  entered  Sandie's  room,  and 
drawing  aside  the  curtain,  by  the  solemn 
twilight  of  the  northern  night  she  saw  his 
sleeping  face  calm  and  peaceful  as  an  in- 
fant's.   Did  she  grudge  him  his  untroubled 


slumber,  that  she  would  rather  have  found 
him  awake  and  oppressed  with  terror  as 
herself  ? 

While  she  stood  listening  to  the  beat- 
ing of  her  own  heart,  that  sounded  louder 
than  the  breathing  of  her  child,  she  heard 
the  first  distant  sound  of  approaching 
hoofs,  and  as  they  rapidly  drew  nearer 
she  recognized  Kelpie's  familiar  steps. 

*'  Thank  God,  he  is  safe  home  !"  she 
said,  and  lest  her  husband  should  be  dis- 
pleased to  find  her  sitting  up  for  him,  she 
hastened  to  her  room  and  lighted  a  candle. 
The  horse  had  stopped  opposite  the  house, 
and  David  had  had  time  to  dismount,  but 
he  had  not  opened  the  gate.  Some  one 
might  be  detaining  him  there  ;  yet  there 
was  no  sound  of  voices  to  be  heard,  only 
Kelpie  impatiently  striking  the  ground 
with  one  of  his  fore  feet  Alison  looked 
out  of  the  window,  but  could  see  nothing 
for  the  high  wall,  and  as  several  minutes 
passed  and  still  her  husband  did  not  come, 
and  the  horse  stamped  with  increasing  im- 
patience, she  slipped  down-stairs,  out  of 
doors,  and  across  the  garden  to  the  gate. 
So  deadly  a  fear  lay  upon  her  spirit  that 
when  she  flung  the  gate  open  and  saw 
Kelpie  standing  riderless  on  the  dusky 
highway  she  felt  no  surprise,  only  an  as- 
surance that  Sandie's  vision  was  about  to 
come  true. 

**  Oh,  Kelpie  lad,  your  master's  no  far 
to  seek  1"  she  said  as  she  led  the  trem- 
bling, sweating  beast  toward  the  stable 
yard.  Then,  without  calling  up  any  of 
the  men,  just  as  she  was,  with  uncovered 
head,  Alison  Galbraith  sped  through  the 
dusk  and  silence  of  the  summer  night. 

**  The  steep  brae  by  Sir  Ewen  Camp- 
bell's gates  1  the  steep  brae  by  Sir  Ewen 
Campbell's  gates  I"  she  said  to  herself  as 
she  ran,  and  when  the  dark  firs  and  high 
wall  bounding  the  park  came  in  sight  her 
limbs  almost  gave  way  beneath  her.  Then 
she  reached  the  great  iron  gates  between 
granite  pillars,  and  in  the  twilight  she 
caught  sight  through  their  bars  of  the 
black  avenue  within,  and  heard  the  wind 
sigh  in  the  boughs.  Alison  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  heart  and  urged  herself  on. 
Now  a  bat  cut  its  zigzag  flight  through  the 
air  and  startled  her,  the  white  scut  of  a 
frightened  rabbit  shone  out  in  the  dusk  as 
it  flashed  across  her  path  in  search  of  a 
friendly  burrow,  and  her  echoing  steps 
woke  many  a  sleeping  bird  and  set  it  flut- 
tering with  fear. 
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The  next  turn  in  the  road  would  bring 
her  to  the  foot  of  the  hilly  and  to  some- 
thing that  she  dared  not  name  that  she 
knew  was  waiting  for  her  there.  She 
closed  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  as  she 
roanded  the  curve  of  the  road  and 
clenched  her  hands  ;  then  the  soft  silence 
of  the  summer  night  was  broken  by  a 
wailing  cry,  and  Alison  Galbraith  fell 
senseless  on  the  dead  body  of  her  hus- 
band. 

David  was  sober  that  night,  but  as  he 
rode  through  the  mirk  lanes  the  old  horror 
had  overtaken  him.  He  thought  that  he 
heard  a  horseman  following  hard  upon 
him,  and  clapped  spurs  to  his  beast  and 
galloped  down  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  Kelpie  slipped  on  a  rolling  stone, 
threw  his  rider  heavily  to  the  ground,  and 
he  neither  spoke  nor  moved  again. 

Alison  Galbraith  did  not  long  survive 
her  husband,  and  her  death  took  place 
without  Saudie  having  any  intimation  of 
its  approach.  He  never  had  vision  or 
prophetic  foresight  again  after  his  father 


died.  The  weird  gift  departed  from  him 
with  his  weakly  childhood,  and  he  grew 
up  robust  and  stout,  thriving  and  common- 
place as  his  forbears.  Sandie  is  even  a 
better  farmer  than  his  father  before  him, 
and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  make  two  blades  of  wheat  grow 
where  only  one  had  grown  before.  He 
has  married  a  wife,  practical  and  matter 
of  fact  as  himself,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  as  guiltless  of  imagination 
as  they  are  of  any  touch  of  the  uncanny. 
The  burly  Lowland  farmer  can  never  be 
induced  to  speak  of  the  second  sight,  even 
to  his  most  intimate  friends.  In  the  early 
days  of  their  married  life  his  young  wife 
ventured  to  ask  him  about  the  visions  of 
his  childhood,  of  which  she  had  heard, 
but  he  silenced  her  with  such  severity  that 
she  did  not  again  dare  to  approach  the 
subject,  and  she  will  never  know  whether 
the  stories  of  her  husband's  uncanny  child- 
hood are  wild  legends  or  plain  truth. ^ 
Cornkill  Magazine. 
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NATUBE'S  LABOBATOBT. 


BT  THOMAS  GORDON  HAKE. 


I. 

Deem  not  the  sky  a  mist  the  sun  surrounding. 

Deem  not  the  sun  a  servile  orb  ablaze. 
Behold  the  soul  the  blue,  the  golden  bounding, 

Radiant  among  their  heaven-sustaining  rays. 
Yet  all  are  masks  of  adamant  that  hide 

The  nndivulged  of  Nature  and  her  fate, 
Whose  spring  scarce  dares  she  to  herself  confide, 

Self-sworn  to  secrecy  inviolate. 
Black  night  as  fuel  fed  her  first-born  fires. 

Whence  turns  she  not  love*s  lowly  source  abhorring  ; 
Although  the  glowworm's  passion  still  aspires. 

She  frames  the  angelic  face  for  man's  adoring. 
No  single  part  is  hers,  with  smiling  grace 
She  holds  the  universe  in  one  embrace. 


II. 

The  twilight  orbs  whose  dream  'twas  hers  to  render. 

Like  unheard  thoughts  are  on  the  blue  reclining. 
Gaze  on  them  once,  or  on  her  daily  splendor, 

The  homely  sun  with  love  domestic  shining  ! 
But  where  those  blessed  constellations  find 

That  can  compare,  in  her  divine  intent, 
With  the  beloved  faces  of  mankind  ; 

To  our  lone  hearts  a  lower  firmament  I 
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So  is  reality's  romance  unshaken, 

Even  though  it  bear  the  semblance  of  a  dream, 
And  she  the  uncontested  prize  has  taken 

Who  bade  the  heavens  with  human  beauty  teem. 
In  the  pale  glowworm  did  her  love  begin  : 
The  soul  her  idol  now,  her  last  of  kin. 


-^Academy. 


•♦• 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PRIGS. 


However  cordially  one  may  approve 
of  the  general  aim  of  the  coming  Exhibi- 
tion at  Chicago,  and  may  wish  for  its 
complete  success,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  an 
entire  sympathy  with  some  of  the  ideas 
for  its  accomplishment  that  are  apparently 
entertained  in  all  sad  seriousness  by  its 
Committee  of  management.  When  that 
enterprising  body  suggested  that  the  Span- 
ish Regent  should  send  over  her  baby  son 
and  Sovereign  as  an  appropriate  side-show 
for  their  colossal  entertainment,  one  could 
afford  to  smile  pleasantly  at  this  conde- 
scension on  the  part  of  the  *'  ^  almighty 
Dollar"  toward  the  proudest  Court  in 
Europe,  and  wish  them  better  luck  iu 
their  next  venture.  When,  however, 
their  next  ventures  took  the  form  of  an 
attempt  to  bribe  first  the  Wagner  Com- 
pany of  Bayreuth  and  then  the  Passion- 
players  of  the  Oberammergau  to  break 
through  their  rales  and  traditions,  and 
consent  for  once  to  become  an  American 
'*  raree-show,"  one  was  tempted  to  wish 
the  Committee  in  question  better  manners 
and  a  little  better  taste.  Unfortunately, 
those  rebuffs  seem  only  to  have  deter- 
mined them  to  fix  their  affections  upon 
some  attraction  which  was  more  capable 
of  realization,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
now  offer,  as  an  inducement  to  their  fu- 
ture visitors,  one  of  the  most  deplorable 
entertainments  that  American  ingenuity 
could  well  devise.  A  series  of  Congresses 
upon  every  conceivable  subject,  religious, 
scientific,  and  social,  in  which  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  world  would  be  invited 
to  partake,  was  quite  bad  enough  ;  but  as 
it  was  impossible,  we  suppose,  that  any 
exhibition — and  much  less  an  Ameiican 
exhibition — could  take  place  without  some 
such  confusion  of  speech-making,  one 
was  fain  to  look  upon  this  waste  of  breath 
as  a  necessary  evil.  Even  a  Woman's 
Congress,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  might  be 
looked  forward  to  with  equanimity,  when 


one  reflected  what  a  comfortable  oppor- 
tunity it  would  afford  to  the  gentle  sex  to 
work  off  some  of  that  superabundant  en- 
ergy with  which,  for  the  moment,  they 
seem  to  be  oppressed.  Bat  when  it  comes 
to  a  Congress  of  Youths,  from  the  age  of 
thiiteen  upwards,  who  are  to  be  '^  ade- 
quate representatives  of  the  educated 
youth  of  all  countries,"  **  the  worthiest 
and  most  talented"  boys  of  all  the  schools 
of  every  possible  countty,  and  therefore 
^*  the  coming  leaders  of  mankind,"  the 
congressional  prospects  of  the  World's 
Fair  assumes  a  form  which  is  simply  ap- 
palling. Ridiculous  as  it  seems,  that  is 
apparently  a  perfectly  authentic  descrip- 
tion of  the  latest  proposition  that  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  Committee,  to  judge 
from  those  portions  of  the  official  circular 
that  have  been  quoted  in  the  Press.  **  It 
is  purposed,"  we  read,  "  to  draw  together 
the  worthiest  and  most  talented  youth  of 
all  lands — the  coming  leaders  of  mankind 
— that  they  may  be  led  to  realize,  as  could 
not  otherwise  be  possible,  the  meaning 
and  the  worth  of  the  fellowship  of  nations 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man."  And 
with  this  purpose  the  Committee  invite 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  delegates  from  every 
nation  in  the  world,  and  recommend  that 
the  young  people  should  be  selected  from 
the  '*  high  school  and  grammar-school 
grades,"  and  that  their  selection  should 
be  determined  by  some  test  in  scholar- 
ship, the  writing  of  essays,  and  declama- 
tion on  some  patriotic  theme.  The  young 
delegates,  we  learn,  will  be  allowed  to 
participate  to  a  reasonable  extent  in  the 
work  of  the  general  Congress  ;  but  the 
chief  object  that  the  Committee  will  have 
in  view  is  to  bring  them  into  contact  with 
the  most  eminent  educational  leaders  of 
the  day.  It  is  expected  that  these  youth- 
ful members  of  the  Congress  may  number 
about  five  thousand.  Five  thousand  little 
prigs,   drawn  from  every  country  under 
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the  pun  !  O,  Mr.  Barlow  I  O,  Harry 
Sandford  and  Master  Tommy  Merton,  why 
did  you  not  live  a  century  later  ! 

''  The  fellowship  of  nations  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man"  is  quite  in  Mr.  Bar- 
low's style,  and  for  his  memory's  sake  we 
welcome  the  high-sounding  phrase.  But 
how  is  its  meaning  to  be  brought  home  to 
the  youthful  visitors  ?  By  the  contem- 
plation of  the  biggest  cannon  in  the  world, 
which,  we  are  told,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  notable  exhibits  ?  Or  by  listening 
to  controversial  discussions  upon  the 
world's  religions  ?  In  either  case,  the 
meaning  will  be  far  to  seek.  And  how, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  will  these  **  com- 
ing leaders  of  mankind"  be  singled  out 
from  the  ruck  of  their  future  followers  ? 
That  schoolmaster  would  indeed  be  a  sin- 
gularly discriminating  man,  who  could 
select  from  the  bulk  of  his  scholars  the 
future  statesman  or  lender  of  thought. 
The  writing  of  essays  and  declamation  on 
patriotic  themes  hardly  seem  to  be  tests 
sufficient  for  the  occasion  :  mankind  has 
a  provoking  habit  of  belying  its  early 
promise,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  pat- 
tern boy  of  a  school,  the  writer  of  prize 
essays,  and  the  undaunted  declaimer  of 
high-flown  rhetoric,  maintains  his  promi- 
nent position  in  the  great  world  outside 
his  small  school  circle.  As  a  rule,  the 
model  boy  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  little  prig, — a  quality  which  he  does  not 
lose  until  contact  with  the  big  world  has 
modified  his  school  virtues  and  caused 
him  to  forget  his  school  triumphs.  And 
fancy  five  thousand  of  these  model  boys 
assembled  together  I  Youthful  prigs, 
English,  French,  and  German  ;  little  prigs 
with  pigtails  from  China,  fiat-nosed  little 
prigs  from  the  **  grammar-schools"  of 
Greenland,  black-faced  little  prigs  from 
the  "  high-schools"  of  Africa,  No  ;  the 
picture  is  altogether  beyond  the  compass 
of  one's  imagination.  Now,  however, 
that  the  idea  has  really  been  started,  we 
do  not  fancy  for  a  moment  that  it  will  be 
abandoned.  There  are  far  too  many 
prigs  in  the  world  of  more  mature  growth, 
— parents  who  would  not  lose  so  unique 
an  opportunity  of  advertising  themselves 
through  their  progeny.  Soon  we  shall 
see  a  new  addition  to  the  familiar  school 
prospectus  in  the  shape  of  **  Special  prep- 
aration for  the  Congress  of  the  World's 
Fair  ;"  and  for  years  afterward  we  shall 
be  reminded  of  the  departed  Exhibition 


by  the  schoolmaster's  boast  that  "  Two 
pupils  from  this  Academy  for  Young 
Gentlemen  took  part  in  the  famous  Con- 
gress of  Youth  in  1893."  We  sincerely 
hope  that  English  parents  will  consider  It 
well  before  they  consent  to  send  their 
own  children  as  **  exhibits"  to  the  World's 
Fair,  and  brand  them  with  such  a  fatal 
mark  of  distinction.  With  Americans  the 
exhibition  of  their  children  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter  ;  the  American  child  is  ac- 
customed from  its  earliest  infancy  to  live 
before  the  public.  It  was  only  this  week 
that  we  read  in  the  American  newspapers 
of  an  exhibition  that  had  been  held  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  shape  of  a  parade  of 
babies  in  perambulators.  The  babies 
were  so  numerous  that  they  took  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  passing  a  given  point,  and 
the  show  was  witnessed,  we  are  told,  by 
about  thirty  thousand  spectators.  Each 
babe,  apparently,  received  for  its  trouble 
a  package  of  sweets,  a  feeding-bottle,  and 
an  air-ball  ;  while  their  parents  were, 
doubtless,  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  en- 
comiums passed  upon  their  offspring.  A 
people  who  can  exhibit  and  take  pleasure 
in  the  sight  of  a  mile  of  babies  in  peram- 
bulators, may  well  rejoice  in  the  chance 
of  exhibiting  five  thousand  schoolboys  in 
round  jackets. 

After  all,  we  are  fain  to  confess  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  reason  in  this 
peculiar  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
cago Exhibition  Committee.  Congresses 
and  pow-wows  of  all  descriptions  are  cer- 
tainly a  feature  of  the  age  that  we  live 
in  ;  and  so  also,  for  that  matter,  is  the 
juvenile  prig.  A  combined  show  of  these 
two  products  may  well  serve  to  illustrate 
the  tendencies  of  the  coming  century.  It 
is  for  a  similar  reason,  we  suppose,  that 
a  large  building  has  been  assigned  to 
womankind,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the 
sole  use  and  enjoyment  of  our  future  con- 
querors. What  the  ladies,  who  have  been 
busily  holding  preparatory  congresses  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  are  going  to  do  in 
this  immense  building  still  remains  a  mys- 
tery. It  is  supposed  by  some  that  it  will 
be  the  scene  of  an  enormous  female  parlia- 
ment, at  which  the  wrongs  and  rights  of 
the  sex  will  be  fully  discussed,  and  laws 
will  be  drafted  for  the  better  guidance  of 
man.  Other  people  believe  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  hold  therein  a  gigantic  exhibi- 
tion  of  feminine  frocks  and  fashions  ;  and 
we  hope,   for  the  sake   of  the   World's 
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Fair,  that  this  belief  18  the  correct  one. 
It  is  certain  that  nine  ladieR  woald  cross 
the  Atlantic  to  see  the  Intter  show  for 
every  one  who  would  cross  it  to  join  in 
the  discussion.  However  that  may  be, 
the  time  and  enei^y  of  the  ladies  as- 
sembled will  now  be  fully  occupied  in 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  Congress 
of  Youth,  and  preventing  it  from  getting 
into  mischief.  Even  the  little  piig  is 
capable  of  an  occasional  outbreak,  and 
disorder  is  apt  to  be  contagious.  Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  that  Master  Sandford 
from  France  should  seek  to  convince  Mas- 
ter Merton  of  Germany  by  kicking  his 


shins  ;  what  would  be  more  natural  than 
that  each  youth  should  be  immediately 
supported  by  all  of  his  own  nationality  ? 
Not  only  would  France  and  Germany  fall 
upon  each  other,  but  Russia  would,  of 
course,  hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  former, 
and  the  whole  Triple  Alliance  would  make 
the  cause  of  Germany  its  own.  There 
would  be  a  pretty  to-do,  especially  if  the 
youths  of  less  civilized  nations  joined  in 
the  fray.  It  is  at  least  consoling  to  think 
that  in  a  congress  conducted  on  the  lines 
of  physical  prowess,  the  English  schoolboy 
is  likely  to  hold  his  own. — Spectator, 
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!  BT    SIR   ROBERT  8,   BALL,  P.R.8. 


It  can  hardly  be  urged  that  the  general 
interest  which  has  been  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  opposition  of  Mars  this  year 
is  merely  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  dull 
season.  The  newspapers,  crowded  as  they 
are  with  their  staple  political  matters,  can 
still  make  room  for  paragraphs,  columns, 
and  even  for  long  articles  on  the  phenom- 
ena of  our  neighboring  globe.  It  is  worth 
while  to  examine  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  the  direction  of  so  much  at- 
tention to  this  particular  heavenly  body  at 
this  particular  time. 

In  the  southern  heavens,  when  the  sky 
is  clear.  Mars  may  now  be  seen  for  some 
hours  every  night.  To  us  dwellers  in  the 
British  Islands  the  planet  unfortunately 
culminates  at  a  very  low  altitude,  so  that 
a  horizon  clear  of  buildings  or  trees  is 
generally  necessary,  if  it  is  to  be  seen  at 
all.  But  the  drawbacks  arising  from  this 
cause  are  so  far  counterbalanced  by  the 
unusual  proximity  of  the  planet,  which 
shines  with  a  lustre  greater  than  has  ever 
been  seen  from  its  fiery  globe  during  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  present  op- 
position of  Mars  are  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  be  stated  with  some  detail,  and  we  may 
first  set  them  forth  even  at  the  risk  of  re- 
peating a  few  things  that  will  be  familiar 
to  those  who  have  diligently  studied  the 
Nautical  Almanack  of  the  present  and 
other  years.  It  appears  that  the  orbit  of 
this  particular  planet  Mars  is  especially  re- 
markable, among  planetary  orbits  gener- 


ally, for  its  departure  from  the  circular 
form  do  nearly  assumed  in  the  movements 
of  most  of  the  other  similar  bodies.     Mars 
has  an  orbit  of  so  much  eccentricity  that 
its  distance  from  the  sun  varies  very  con- 
siderably.    It  is   sometimes  as  much  as 
153,000,000  miles  off.     It  is  sometimes 
as  little  as  127,000,000  miles.     The  orbit 
in  which  our  earth  revolves  is  much  more 
nearly  circular  than  is  the  orbit  of  Mars, 
but  still  the  variations  cf  the  distance  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sun  are  too  large 
to  be  overlooked,  even  though  they  may 
seem  relatively  unimportant.     Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  our  earth  may  be  as  far 
from  the  sun  as  93,500,000  miles,  while 
the  smallest  magnitude  to  which  the  dis- 
tance  can   shrink    is   90,500,000    miles. 
These  few  facts  will  enable  us  to  estimate 
the  stretch  of  space  that  divides  us  from  the 
other  world  in  which  so  much  interest  is 
now  being  taken.     The  longest  distance 
that  could  possibly  intervene  between  the 
two  globes  is  found  when  the  Sun  lies  be- 
tween them  and  when  they  are  each  at 
their  greatest  possible  distance  from  it. 
On  the  other  band,   the   most  favorable 
condition  for  the   observations   of   Mars 
will   be   when   the  planet  is  making  its 
nearest  approach  to  tne  sun,  and  when  the 
earth  happens  to  be  in  the  same  direction 
as  Mars  from  the  sun.     It  can  be  shown 
that  the   very   lowest   value    which    the 
planet's  distance  from  the  earth  can  pos- 
sibly assume  would  be  about  35,000,000 
miles.      Nor  is  the  condition  of  things 
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which  we  have  supposed  one  which  will 
be  often  realized.  No  doubt  every  two 
years  and  two  months,  or  more  accurately 
every  780  days,  the  sun  and  Mars  and  the 
earth  come  nearly  into  a  straight  line,  the 
earth  being  between  the  other  two  bodies  ; 
whenever  this  happens  we  have  what  is 
called  the  opposition  of  Mars.  If  the 
orbits  of  both  Mars  and  the  earth  were 
circular,  then  any  one  opposition  would 
be  as  good  as  any  other,  so  far  as  prox- 
imity is  concerned  ;  for  the  distance  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  planet  on  each 
such  occasion  would  be  simply  the  differ- 
ence between  their  two  distances  from 
the  sun.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  orbits  are  not  circular,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  very  considerable  variety 
in  the  different  oppositions  as  regards  the 
advantages  which  they  offer  to  the  astron- 
omer. It  might,  for  instance,  happen 
that  Mars  was  at  its  greatest  distance  irom 
the  sun  at  the  time  when  the  earth  crossed 
between  it  and  the  sun.  Then  the  interval 
between  the  two  bodies  would  be  more 
than  60,000,000  miles,  and  the  opposition 
would  be  as  unsuitable  as  it  could  possibly 
be.  It  thus  follows  that  such  a  very  fa- 
vorable opposition  as  that  through  which 
Mars  has  just  passed  only  arises  from  a 
particular  combination  of  circumstances 
which  but  rarely  occur.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  of  interest  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples which  exhibit  the  law  by  which  the 
succession  of  such  apparitions  is  deter- 
mined. The  opposition  of  Mars  can  occur 
while  the  earth  is  at  any  part  of  its  orbit ; 
that  is,  the  opposition  may  happen  in  any 
month  of  the  year.  The  part  of  Mars' 
path  which  lies  nearest  the  sun  is  in  these 
present  centuries  toward  that  part  of  the 
earth's  track  through  which  the  earth 
passes  in  August.  Hence  it  follows  that 
if  an  opposition  takes  place  in  August  it 
does  so  at  a  time  when  Mars  is  as  near  to 
the  sun  as  is  possible.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  not  the  occasion  at  which  the  earth  is 
nearest  to  the  sun,  but  ba  the  effects  con- 
tributed by  the  variation  of  the  earth's 
distance  is  of  little  importance,  it  follows 
for  all  practical  purposes  that  when  the 
opposition  takes  place  in  August,  it  does 
so  under  the  most  desirable  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  opposition  took  place  about  Feb- 
ruary, then  the  conditions  would  be  as 
unfavorable  as  possible,  for  though  Mars, 
earth,  and  sun  were  in  a  straight  line  in 


the  order  I  have  named,  yet  at  this  part 
of  its  path  Mars  is  at  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  sun,  and  consequently  the  oppo- 
sition takes  place  when  the  two  bodies  are 
at  the  greatest  separation  that  is  at  pres- 
ent possible  on  the  occasion  of  an  opposi- 
tion. It  thus  happens  that  in  the  Feb- 
ruary oppositions  the  distance  between  the 
two  bodies  is  double  as  great  as  it  is  in 
the  August  oppositions.  At  double  the 
distance  the  planet  only  looks  one* fourth 
the  size,  and  hence  the  appearance  of 
Mars,  when  the  opposition  is  in  February, 
is  widely  different  from  that  which  it 
presents  in  the  glories  of  an  August  oppo- 
sition. We  can  now  understand  why  such 
an  opportunity  as  that  which  we  are  at 
present  enjoying  is  a  rare  one.  In  the 
first  place  an  opposition  of  Mars  occurs 
once  every  780  days.  In  the  second  place 
the  opposition  is  just  as  likely  in  the  long 
run  to  take  place  in  one  month  as  another. 
Only,  however,  when  it  occurs  about 
August  is  it  a  really  favorable  one.  If  a 
friend  paid  us  a  visit  once  every  two  or 
three  years,  and  if  his  visits  were  impar- 
tially distributed  over  the  different  sea- 
sons, it  would  not  be  on  many  occasions 
in  a  lifetime  that  we  need  expect  to  re- 
ceive him  during  the  grouse  shooting.  Of 
somewhat  similar  inf requency  are  the  favor- 
able visits  of  Mars,  but  wherever  he  does 
happen  to  come  into  opposition  about  the 
time  when  the  grouse  are  being  slaugh- 
tered, then  his  ruddy  form  blazes  with  an 
unwonted  splendor. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  points  out 
that  the  present  opposition  of  Mars  is  the 
best  that  has  offered  itself  since  1877,  and 
the  best  that  will  offer  itself  for  many 
years  to  come.  Hence  it  is  that  so  much 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  present 
phenomenon,  for  though  it  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  Mars  is  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor in  the  heavenly  host,  yet  there  are 
circumstances  which  render  his  globe 
much  more  instructive  to  us  than  any  of 
the  other  heavenly  bodies. 

Of  course,  the  moon  is  always  much 
closer  to  the  earth  than  is  Mars.  Even 
when  the  moon  is  at  its  greatest  distance 
from  us  it  is  still  not  one- hundredth  part 
of  the  distance  by  which  we  are  divided 
from  Mars  when  that  planet  is  at  its  near- 
est Yet  we  can  never  look  on  the  moon 
as  a  neighboring  world  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  we  look  at  Mars.  The  moon  is 
a  globe  of  quite  a  different  order  from  tho 
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earth.  Its  want  of  air  and  water  in  any 
measure  comparable  with  the  abundance 
of  such  elements  on  the  earth  at  once  es- 
tablishes so  profound  a  difference  between 
the  moon  and  the  earth,  that  we  naturally 
relinquish  the  supposition  that  our  satel- 
lite can  have  any  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  earth  viewed  as  the  abode  of  organ- 
ized life.  But  there  is  another  planet 
with  which,  in  all  probability,  we  have 
much  closer  affinities  than  we  have  even 
with  Mars.  The  planet  Venus  happens 
to  be  almost  exactly  of  the  same  size  as 
the  earth.  If  models  of  the  two  globes 
were  inspected,  it  would  require  careful 
measurement  to  say  which  of  the  two 
were  the  greater,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  some  insignificant  extent,  we  may 
remark  that  both  in  volume  and  in  mass 
the  earth  exceeds  the  sister  pFanet.  Venus 
is  also,  in  a  strict  sense,  a  closer  neighbor 
to  us  than  Mars.  At  no  time  can  it  wan- 
der so  far  from  us  as  Mars  is  accustomed 
to  do,  while  at  its  closest  approach  the 
distance  from  Venus  to  the  earth  is  less 
than  two-thirds  of  that  by  which  Mars 
when  nearest  still  remains  separated  from 
ns.  Nor  are  other  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  earth  and  Venus  wanting. 
Especially  may  we  notice  that,  like  its 
companion  globe,  Venus  is  encompassed 
with  a  copious  atmosphere.  Everything, 
therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  Venus  is  a  world 
resembling  our  own  in  important  features 
of  physical  constitution,  so  that  quite  pos- 
sibly it  is  adapted  to  be  a  residence  for 
organized  beings.  But  here,  unfortu- 
nately, telescopic  examination  gives  us  but 
little  aid.  Notwithstanding  the  consider- 
able size  of  Venus,  and  the  closeness  with 
which  she  makes  her  approach,  we  are 
unable  to  scrutinize  her  surface  with  the 
success  that  we  desire.  That  very  splen- 
dor which  makes  the  evening  star  so  lus- 
trous an  object  decks  the  planet  in  such  a 
shining  robe  that  we  are  unable  to  make 
out  the  details  on  its  surface.  We  can, 
no  doubt,  sometimes  see  that  her  form  is 
an  exquisite  crescent  which  passes  through 
a  succession  of  phases.  We  can  occasion- 
ally detect,  under  rarely  favorable  circum- 
stances of  climate  and  instrumental  equip- 
raent,  slight  indications  or  marks  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet  which,  with  some 
help  from  the  imagination,  we  can  sup- 
pose to  be  indications  of  continents. 
Then,  again,  some  observers  have  noticed 
N»w  Sbbies.— Vol.  LVI.,  No.  4  34 


that  in  the  '^  cusps"  at  the  ends  of  the 
crescent  occasional  interruptions  and  ir- 
regularities are  presented  which  have  been 
interpreted  to  imply  the  existence  of  great 
mountains  on  Venus.  But  when  this  is 
admitted  we  have  said  almost  all  that  has 
ever  been  alleged  to  be  discernible  by  us 
as  to  the  topography  of  that  globe  which 
is  really  our  nearest  planetary  neighbor. 
The  little  that  we  have  seen  merely  sug- 
gests what  a  wonderful  spectacle  might  be 
disclosed  could  we  put  Venus  into  a  more 
favorable  aspect.  If  Venus  were  placed 
where  Mars  is,  then  the  greater  size  of 
the  former  planet  would  make  it  a  far 
more  striking  spectacle  than  Mars  ever 
can  be.  Mars  happens  to  be  the  more  in- 
teresting globe  to  ns  simply  because  it  is 
better  placed  for  observing.  Everybody 
knows  that  you  can  read  your  book  com- 
fortably if  you  sit  with  the  light  so  nearly 
behind  yoa  that  it  shall  fall  on  the  page 
at  whicn  you  are  looking.  This  is  the 
aspect  in  which  Mars  is  presented  at  the 
present  moment.  The  sun,  which  illu- 
minates Mars,  is,  at  midnight,  behind  us, 
but  its  beams  are  directed  full  on  the 
planet,  and  exhibits  it  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  possible.  But  Venus 
is  presented  to  us  in  quite  a  different 
manner.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  try  to  read, 
with  the  lamp  in  front  of  you,  and  youn 
book  held  up  between  you  and  the  lamp. 
Yet  this  is  the  way  we  have  to  look  at. 
Venus  when  it  makes  its  closest  approach.. 
The  consequence  is  that,  while  astronomera^ 
have  abundance  to  tell  us  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mars,  they  have  bu4i  little  to 
say  about  the  features  of  that  other  globe 
which  is  both  larger  and  neater  to  us  than 
Mars,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  we 
have  closer  affinities  with,  than  .we  have 
with  any  other  body  iu  the  universe. 

From  one  cause  or  another,  it  happens 
that  Mars  is  the  ^most  world-like  of  all  the 
other  globes  which  come  within  the  range 
of  effective  observation.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  very  rash  to  assert  that  other 
bodies  may  not  have  a  closer  resemblance 
to  our  earth  than  Mars  has,  but  of  them 
we  have  either  little  knowledge,  as  in  the 
case  of  Venus,  or  no  knowledge  at  all. 
No  doubt  both  Jupiter  and  Saturn  can  vie 
with  Mars  in  the  co|  iousness  of  detail 
with  which  they  delight  the  astronomers 
who  study  them.  These  grand  planets 
are  deserving  of  every  attention,  but  then 
the  interest  they  ejtcite  is  of  a  wholly  dif^ 
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ferent  kind  from  that  which  makes  a  view 
of  Mars  so  attractive.  Jupiter  offers  ns  a 
meteorological  stady  of  the  most  astound- 
ing cloud-system  in  creation.  Saturn 
gives  an  illustration  of  a  marvellous  dy- 
namical system  the  like  of  which  would 
never  have  been  thought  possible  had  it 
not  actually  presented  itself  to  our  notice. 
But  the  significance  of  Mars  is  essentially 
derived  from  those  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  earth  which  are  now  engrossing  at- 
tention. Mars  is  clearly  a  possible  world, 
presenting  both  remarkable  analogies  and 
remarkable  contrasts  to  our  own  worlds 
and  inducing  us  to  put  forth  our  utmost 
endeavors  to  utilize  so  exceptional  an  oc- 
casion as  that  presented  in  the  close  ap- 
proach which  it  has  now  made.  Let  us 
see  what  we  have  learned  about  this  globe. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  Mars  must  be  a  small  world  in  com- 
parison with  our  own.  The  width  of  this 
globe  is  only  4,200  miles,  so  that  its  vol- 
ume is  but  the  seventh  part  of  that  of  the 
earth.  The  weight  of  Mars  is  even  less 
than  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  bulk.  It  would  take  nearly  ten  globes, 
each  as  heavy  as  Mars,  to  form  a  weight 
equal  to  that  of  the  earth.  This  funda- 
mental difference  in  dimensions  between 
Mars  and  our  globe  is  intimately  connected 
with  certain  points  of  contrast  which  it 
offers  to  the  earth.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  that  which  concerns  the  at- 
mosphere.  When  we  consider  the  quali- 
fications of  a  globe  as  a  possible  abode  for 
organic  beings,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  first 
into  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  an  at- 
mosphere. Seeing  that  our  earth  is  en- 
veloped by  so  copious  a  shell  of  air,  it 
follows  that  the  beings  which  dwell  upon 
its  surface  must  be  specially  adapted  to 
the  conditions  which  the  atmosphere  im- 
poses. Most,  if  not  all,  animals  utilize 
this  circumstance  by  obtaining  a  proxi- 
mate source  of  energy  in  the  union  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  with  oxidiza- 
ble  materials  within  their  bodies.  In  this 
respect  the  atmosphere  is  of  such  funda- 
mental importance  that  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  imagine  what  that  type  of  life  must 
be  which  would  be  fitted  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  an  airless  globe.  In  other  re- 
spects which  are  hardly  less  important, 
the  conditions  of  life  are  also  dependent 
on  the  fact  that  we  live  at  the  bottom  of 
an  ocean  of  air.  It  is  the  atmosphere 
which,   to  a  large   extent,   mitigates  the 


fierceness  with  which  the  sun's  rays  would 
beat  down  on  the  globe  if  it  were  devoid 
of  such  protection.  Again,  at  night,  the 
atmospheric  covering  serves  to  screen  us 
from  the  cold  that  would  otherwise  be  the 
consequence  of  unrestricted  radiation  from 
the  earth  to  space.  It  is,  therefore,  ob- 
vious that  the  absence  of  a  copious  atmos- 
phere, though  perhaps  not  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  life  of  some  kind,  must 
still  necessitate  types  of  life  of  a  wholly 
different  character  from  those  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  In  attempting,  there- 
fore, to  form  an  estimate  of  the  probabil- 
ity of  life  on  another  world,  it  is  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  consider  whether  it  pos- 
sesses an  atmosphere. 

Wo  may  here  lay  down  a  canon  which 
appears  to  be  pretty  general  among  the 
celestial  bodies  which  are  accessible  to 
our  observations.  It  may  be  thus  stated. 
The  larger  the  body  the  more  copious  the 
atmosphere  by  which  that  body  is  sur- 
rounded. Of  course  this  rule  has  to  be 
understood  with  certain  qualifications,  and 
perhaps  some  exceptions  to  it  might  be 
suggested,  but  as  a  broad  general  fact  it 
will  hardly  be  questioned.  Thus,  to  take 
at  once  the  largest  body  of  our  system  and 
one  of  the  smallest — the  sun  and  the  moon 
—they  both  provide  striking  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  principle  in  question.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  sun  is  enveloped  by 
an  atmosphere  alike  remarkable  for  the 
prodigious  extent  that  it  occupies  and  for 
the  copiousness  of  the  gases  and  vapors 
that  abound  in  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  moon,  which  is  by  far  the  smallest  of 
the  bodies  readily  accessible  to  our  obser- 
vations, is,  if  not  entirely  devoid  of  gas- 
eous investment,  at  all  events  only  pro- 
vided with  the  scantiest  covering  of  this 
nature.  But  the  chief  interest  that  the 
principle  we  have  laid  down  possesses,  is 
found  in  the  explanation  which  has  been 
given  of  it.  That  explanation  is  both  so 
recent  and  so  remarkable  that  I  am  glad 
here  to  have  the  opportunity  of  setting  it 
forth,  as  it  has  an  important  application 
to  Mars.  The  view  of  the  subject  here 
ffiven  is  due  to  Dr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney, 
F.R.S.,  who  recently  communicated  it  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Modern  research  has  demonstrated  that 
what  we  call  a  gas  is  in  truth  a  mighty 
host  of  molecules  far  too  small  to  be  per- 
ceptible by  the  most  powerful  microscope. 
Each  of  these  molecules  is  animated  by  a 
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rapid  movementy  which  is  only  panned 
for  a  short  distance  in  one  direction  before 
a  rencontre  takes  place  with  some  other 
molecule,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
directions  and  velocities  of  the  individnal 
molecules  are  continually  changing.  For 
each  gas  the  molecules  have,  however,  a 
certain  average  pace,  which  is  appropriate 
to  that  gas  for  that  temperature,  and  when 
two  or  more  ffases  are  blended,  as  in  our 
atmosphere,  then  each  molecule  of  the 
constituent  gases  continues  to  move  with 
its  own  particular  speed.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  air,  the  molecules  of  oxygen 
as  well  as  the  molecules  of  nitrogen,  are 
each  animated  by  their  characteristic 
velocity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
molecules  of  carbonic  acid  or  of  any  other 
gas  which,  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
may  happen  to  be  difFused  through  our 
air.  For  two  of  the  chief  gases  the  aver- 
age velocities  of  the  molecules  are  as  fol- 
lows :  oxygen,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per  sec- 
ond ;  hydrogen,  one  mile  per  second  ;  in 
each  case  the  temperature  is  taken  to  be 
64°  C.  below  zero,  being  presumably  that 
at  the  confines  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
difference  between  the  speeds  of  the  two 
molecules  here  mentioned.  That  of 
hydrogen  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  any  gas. 
We  may  now*  recall  a  fundamental  fact 
in  connection  with  anv  celestial  body  large 
or  small.  It  is  well  |known  that,  with  the 
most  powerful  pieces  of  artillery  that  can 
be  forged,  a  projectile  can  be  launched 
with  a  speed  of  about  half  a  mile  per  sec- 
ond. If  the  cannon  were  pointed  verti- 
cally upward  the  projectile  would  soar  to 
a  great  elevation,  but  its  speed  would 
gradually  abate,  the  summit  of  its  journey 
would  be  duly  reached,  after  which  it 
would  fall  back  again  on  the  earth.  Such 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  if  the  ex- 
periment were  made  on  a  globe  resembling 
our  own  in  size  and  mass.  But  on  a 
globe  much  smaller  than  the  earth,  not 
larger  for  instance  than  are  some  of  the 
minor  planets,  it  is  certain  that  a  projec- 
tile shot  aloft  from  a  great  Armstrong  gun 
would  go  up  and  up  and  would  never  re- 
turn. The  lessening  gravitation  of  the 
body  would  fail  to  recall  it.  Of  course 
we  are  here  reminded  of  Jules  Yemes' 
famous  Columbiad.  According  to  that 
philosopher,  if  a  cannon  were  pointed  ver- 
tically, and  the  projectile  was  discharged 
with  a  speed  of  seven  miles  a  second  it 


would  soar  aloft,  and  whether  it  went  to 
the  moon  or  not,  it  would  at  all  events 
not  return  to  the  earth  except  by  such  a 
marvellous  series  of  coincidences  as  those 
which  he  has  described.  But  the  story 
will  at  all  events  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  for  each  particular  globe  there  is  a 
certain  speed  with  which  if  a  body  leaves 
the  globe  it  will  not  return. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  hydrogen  in  the 
free  state  is  absent  from  our  atmosphere. 
Doubtless  many  explanations  of  a  chemical 
nature  might  be  offered,  but  the  argument 
Dr.  Stoney  has  brought  forward  is  most 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the 
continued  existence  of  hydrogen  in  our 
atmosphere  would  seem  to  be  impossible. 
No  doubt  the  average  speed  at  which  the 
molecules  of  this  gas  are  hurrying  about 
is  only  one  mile  a  second,  and,  therefore, 
only  a  seventh  of  the  critical  velocity  re- 
quired to  project  a  niissile  from  the  earth 
so  as  not  to  return.  But  the  molecules 
are  continually  changing  their  velocity  and 
may  sometimes  attain  a  speed  which  is 
seven  times  as  great  as  the  average.     Sup- 

Eose,  therefore,  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
ydrogen  were  diffused  through  our  air, 
every  now  and  then  a  molecule  of  hydro- 
gen in  its  wanderings  would  attain  the 
upper  limit  of  our  atmosphere,  and  then 
it  would  occasionally  happen  that  with  its 
proper  speed  it  would  cross  out  into  space 
beyond  the  region  by  which  its  movements 
would  be  interfered  with  by  the  collisions 
between  other  atmospheric  molecules.  If 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  was  sufficient 
to  recall  it,  then,  of  course,  it  would  duly 
fall  back,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more 
sluggishly  moving  atmospheric  gases  the 
velocity  seems  always  small  enough  to  per- 
mit the  recall  to  be  made.  But  it  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  hydrogen  that  the 
velocity  with  which  its  molecules  are  oc- 
casionally animated  rises  beyond  the  speed 
which  could  be  controlled  by  terrestrial 
gravity.  The  consequence  is  that  every 
now  and  then  a  molecule  of  hydrogen 
would  succeed  in  bolting  away  from  the 
earth  altogether,  and  escaping  into  open 
space.  Thus  it  appears  that  every  mole- 
cule of  free  hydrogen  which  happened  to 
be  present  in  an  atmosphere  like  ours, 
would  have  an  unstable  connection  with 
the  earth,  for  wherever  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  things  it  happened  to  reach  the  very 
uppermost  strata  it  would  be  liable  to 
escape  altogether.     In  the  course  of  uq- 
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counted  ages  it  would  thus  come  to  pass 
that  the  particles  of  hydrogen  wonld  all 
effect  their  departure,  and  thus  the  fact 
that  there  is  at  present  no  free  hydrogen 
in  the  air  over  our  heads  may  be  accounted 
for. 

If  the  mass  of  the  earth  were  very  much 
larger  than  it  is,  then  the  velocities  with 
which  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  wend 
their  way  would  never  be  sufticiently  high 
to  enable  them  to  quit  the  earth  alto- 
gether,  and  consequently  we  might  in  such 
a  case  expect  to  find  our  atmosphere 
largely  charged  with  hydrogen.  Consid- 
ering the  vast  abundance  of  hydrogen  in 
the  universe,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  its  absence  from  our  air  is  simply  due 
to  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned. 
In  the  case  of  a  globe  so  mighty  as  the 
sun,  the  attraction  which  it  exercises,  even 
at  the  uppermost  layers  of  its  atmosphere, 
is  so  intense  that  the  molecules  ot  hydro- 
gen never  attain  pace  enough  to  enable 
them  to  escape.  Their  velocity  would 
have  to  be  much  greater  than  it  ever  can 
be  if  they  could  dart  away  from  the  sun 
as  they  have  done  from  the  earth.  It  is  ' 
not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  hydrogen 
in  the  solar  atmosphere.  In  a  similar 
manner  we  can  explain  the  abundance 
with  which  the  atmospheres  of  other  mas- 
sive suns  like  Sirius  or  Vega  seem  to  be 
charged  with  hydrogen.  The  attraction 
of  these  vast  globes  is  sufficiently  potent 
to  retain  even  an  atmosphere  of  this  subtle 
element. 

It  is  now  easy  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  atmosphere  from  the  moon. 
Wo  may  feel  confident  from  the  line  of 
reasoning  here  followed  that  neither  of 
the  gases,  oxygen  or  nitrogen,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  hydrogen,  could  possibly  exist  in 
the  free  state  on  a  globe  of  the  mass  and 
dimensions  of  our  satellite.  The  pace 
with  which  the  molecules  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  speed  on  their  way  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  render  their  abode  un- 
stable if  it  should  ever  have  appeared  that 
circumstances  placed  such  gases  on  the 
moon.  We  need,  therefore,  feel  no  sur- 
prise at  the  absence  of  any  atmosphere 
from  the  nei^boring  globe.  The  expla- 
nation is  given  by  the  laws  of  dynamics. 
We  are  placed  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  small  planets  or  asteroids,  as 
they  are  called,  to  be  able  to  see  whether 
or  not  they  have  any  gaseous  surround- 
ings.    But  it  is  possible,  from  the  ingeni- 


ous argument  of  Dr.  Stoney,  to  assure 
ourselves  that  such  small  bodies  must  be 
quite  as  devoid  of  air  as  the  moon.  There 
are,  we  know,  globes  in  our  system  only  a 
few  miles  in  diameter,  and  so  small  in 
mass,  that  a  cricket  ball  there,  receiving 
the  velocity  it  would  get  from  the  bat  of 
a  Grace,  would  go  off  into  space  never  to 
return.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  mole- 
cules of  any  gases  we  know  would  be  far 
too  nimble  in  their  movements  to  remain 
prisoners  at  the  surface  of  little  globes  of 
this  description,  to  which  their  only  bond 
was  the  feeble  attraction  of  gravitation. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable— we  might,  indeed,  almost  say 
impossible — for  gaseous  surroundings  to 
be  preserved  by  any  globe  where  the  mass 
is  not  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  moon. 

In  applying  these  considerations  to 
Mars  we  have  first  to  note  that  its  mass 
and  size  are  intermediate  between  those 
of  the  earth  and  the  moon.  It  is  much 
more  capable  of  retaining  an  atmosphere 
than  the  moon,  though  its  capability  in 
this  respect  falls  short  of  that  possessed 
by  the  earth.  But  in  such  a  case  it  is  es- 
sential to  depend  not  on  mere  generalities 
but  on  the  actual  numerical  facts  of  the 
case.  Without  going  too  deeply  into  de- 
tail it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  there 
must  be  for  each  globe  a  certain  critical 
velocity  represented  by  the  least  pace  at 
which  a  missile  projected  from  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  escaping  altogether.  In  discuss- 
ing this  we  may  leave  out  of  view  the 
question  of  the  resistance  which  the  air 
opposes  to  the  passage  of  the  projectile. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  of  vital  importance  in 
cases  where  actual  artillery  practice  is 
concerned,  yet  it  is  not  material  to  our 
present  inquiry.  The  problem  which  we 
are  considering  depends  on  the  movements 
of  the  molecules  of  air  at  the  summit  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  question  is  sim- 
ply whether  after  they  have  made  an  in- 
cursion into  free  space  there  is  sufficient 
efficiency  in  the  attraction  of  the  globe  to 
effect  their  recall. 

At  the  surface  of  Mars  the  speed  which 
would  carry  a  body  away  from  its  surface 
altogether  is  about  three  miles  per  second. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  velocity  of  the 
molecules  of  hydrogen  is  often  far  in  ex- 
cess of  this,  and  consequently  free  hydro- 
gen is  impossible  as  a  permanent  ingredi« 
ent  of  the  Martian  atmosphere.     Oxygen, 
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however,  has  a  molecular  velocity  only 
about  one- fourth  of  that  of  hydrogen,  and 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  oxygen  mole- 
cules can  ever  have  sufficient  velocity  to 
permit  their  escape  from  an  atmosphere 
surrounding  Mars.  There  is  nothing 
therefore  to  prevent  this  element  from 
being  now  present. 

But  the  caHe  of  the  vapor  of  water  is 
especially  instructive  and  interesting.  Its 
molecules  have  a  speed  which  averages 
about  one-third  of  that  attained  by  the 
molecules  of  hydrogen.  It  would  seem 
that  the  utmost  pace  that  the  molecules  of 
water  could  attain  (being  perhaps  seven 
times  the  average  velosity)  would  be  about 
2^  miles  per  second.  Now  this  would 
not  be  enough  for  escape  from  Mars,  for 
we  have  seen  that  a  speed  of  3  miles  per 
second  would  be  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  argument  suggests  that  the 
globe  of  Mars  happens  to  approach  very 
closely  the  dimensions  and  mass  of  the 
smallest  world  on  which  the  continued 
existence  of  water  was  possible.  It  would 
perhaps  be  going  rather  too  far  to  say 
that  a  world  almost  the  size  of  Mars  must 
therefore  be  the  smallest  on  which  life 
could  possibly  be  supported,  but  it  is  plain 
that  our  argument  tends  to  support  such  a 
proposition. 

The  discussion  we  have  just  given  will 
prepare  us  to  believe  that  a  planet  with 
the  size  and  mass  of  Mars  may  be  expected 
to  be  encompassed  with  an  atmosphere. 
Our  telescopic  observations  completely 
bear  this  out.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
there  is  a  certain  shell  of  gaseous  material 
investing  Mars.  This  is  shown  in  various 
ways.  We  note  the  gradual  obscuration 
of  objects  on  the  planet  as  they  approach 
the  edge  of  the  disk,  where  they  ar9  neces- 
sarily viewed  through  a  greatly  increased 
thickness  of  Martian  atmosphere.  We 
also  observe  the  clearness  with  which  ob- 
jects are  exhibited  at  the  centre  of  the  disk 
of  Mars,  and  though  this  may  be  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  absence  of  distortion 
from  the  effects  of  foreshortening,  it  un- 
doubtedly arises  to  some  extent  from  the 
fact  that  objects  in  this  position  are  viewed 
through  a  comparatively  small  thickness  of 
the  atmosphere  enveloping  the  planet. 
Clouds  are  also  sometimes  seen  apparently 
floating  in  the  upper  region  of  Mars. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  possible  on  the 
supposition  that  there  must  be  an  atmos- 
phere which  formed  the  vehicle  by  which 


clouds  were  borne  along.  It  is,  however, 
quite  obvious  that  the  extent  of  the  Mar- 
tian atmosphere  must  be  quite  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  that  by  which 
our  earth  is  enveloped.  It  is  a  rare  cir- 
cumstance for  any  of  the  main  topographi- 
cal features,  such  as  the  outlines  of  its 
so-called  continents  or  the  coasts  of  its  so- 
called  seas,  to  be  obscured  by  clouds  to 
an  extent  which  is  appreciable  except  by 
very  refined  observations.  Quite  other- 
wise would  be  the  appearance  which  our 
globe  would  present  to  any  observer  who 
would  view  it  say  from  Mars,  or  from 
some  other  external  world  at  the  same 
distance.  The  greater  part  of  our  globe 
would  seem  swathed  with  vast  clouds 
through  which  only  occasional  peeps  could 
be  had  at  the  actual  configuration  of  its 
surface.  I  dare  say  a  Martian  astronomer 
who  had  an  observatory  with  sufficiently 
good  optical  appliances,  and  who  pos- 
sessed sufficient  patience,  might  in  the 
course  of  time,  by  availing  himself  of 
every  opportunity,  gradually  limn  out  a 
chart  of  the  earth  which  would  in  some 
xlegree  represent  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  our  atlases.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  very  tedious  matter  owing  to 
the  interruptions  to  the  sarvey  caused  by 
the  obscurities  in  our  atmosphere.  The 
distant  astronomer  would  never  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  our  earth's  fea- 
tures in  a  bird's-eye  glance  as  we  are  able 
to  do  those  features  on  that  hemisphere 
of  Mars  which  happens  to  be  turned  tow- 
ard us  on  a  clear  night. 

As  to  what  the  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  Mars  may  be  we  can  say  but 
little.  In  so  far  as  the  sustenance  of  life 
is  concerned,  the  main  question  of  course 
turns  on  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
oxygen.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  this  in- 
quiry to  remark  here  that  a  globe  sur- 
rounded by  air  may  at  one  epoch  of  its 
career  have  free  oxygen  as  an  ingredient 
in  its  atmosphere,  while  at  other  epochs 
free  oxygen  may  be  absent.  This  may 
arise  from  another  cause  besides  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  the  gas  by  diffusion  into  space 
from  small  globes  in  the  manner  already 
explained.  Indeed,  it  seems  quite  prob- 
able that  the  oxygen  in  our  own  air  is  not 
destined  forever  to  remain  there.  It 
passes  through  various  vicissitudes  by 
being  absorbed  by  animals  and  then  re- 
stored again  in  a  free  state  under  the  in- 
fluence of  vegetation.     But  there  is  an 
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appetite  for  oxygen  among  the  inorganic 
materials  of  our  globe  which  seems  capa- 
ble of  usin^  up  all  the  oxygen  on  the 
globe  and  still  remaining  unsatiated.  We 
have  excellent  grounds  for  believing  that 
there  is  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  a  quan- 
tity of  metallic  iron  quite  sufficient  to 
unite  with  all  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air 
80  as  to  form  iron  oxide.  In  view  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  oxygen  and  iron 
unite,  and  the  permanence  of  the  com- 
pound which  they  form,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  regard  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  the  air  as  representing  a  stable  condi- 
tion of  things.  It  follows  that,  even 
though  there  may  now  be  no  free  oxygen 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  element  has  al- 
ways been  absent.  It  is,  however,  not  at 
all  beyond  the  reach  of  scientific  resources 
to  determine  what  the  actual  composition 
and  extent  of  the  atmosphere  of  Mars 
may  be,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
ae  yet  we  are  in  full  possession  of  the 
truth. 

An  almost  equally  important  question 
is  as  to  the  telescopic  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  water  on  Mars.  Here,  again, 
wo  have  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
even  at  present,  when  the  planet  is  rela- 
tively so  near  us,  it  is  still  actually  a  very 
long  way  off.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  say  with  certainty  that  an  extent 
which  by  its  color  and  general  appearance 
looked  like  an  ocean  of  water  was  really 
water  or  was  even  a  fluid  at  all.  It  is  so 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  capabilities  of  our 
great  telescope  that  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
count what  is  the  very  utmost  that  could 
be  expected  from  even  our  greatest  instru- 
ment when  applied  to  the  study  of  Mars. 
Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  Lick  Telescope  in  aiding  such 
an  inquiry  as  that  before  us.  This  instru- 
ment, both  from  its  position  and  its  opti- 
cal excellence,  offers  a  better  view  of  Mars 
at  the  present  time  than  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  But  the  utmost  that  this  tele- 
scope could  perform  in  the  way  of  render- 
ing remote  objects  visible  is  to  reduce  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  object  to  about 
one-thousandth  part  of  its  actual  amount. 
Some,  indeed,  might  consider  that  even 
the  Lick  instrument  would  not  be  capable 
of  giving  so  great  an  accession  to  our 
powers  as  this  statement  expresses.  How- 
ever, I  am  willing  to  leave  the  figure  at 
this  amount,  only  remembering  that  if  I 


estimated  the  powers  of  the  telescope  less 
highly  than  these  facts  convey,  the  argu- 
ment on  which  I  am  entering  would  be 
correspondingly  strengthened. 

As  we  have  already  said.  Mars  is  at 
present  at  a  distance  of  85,000,000  miles^ 
and  if  we  look  at  it  through  a  telescope 
of  such  a  power  as  we  have  described  the 
apparent  distance  is  reduced  to  one-thou- 
sandth part.  In  other  words,  all  that  the 
best  telescope  can  possibly  do  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  planet  to  us  as  it  would  be  seen 
by  the  unaided  eye  if  it  were  brought  into 
a  distance  of  35,000  miles.  This  will 
demonstrate  that  even  our  greatest  tele- 
scopes cannot  be  expected  to  enable  us  to 
answer  the  questions  that  are  so  often 
asked  about  our  neighboring  globe. 
What  could  we  learn  of  Europe  if  we  had 
only  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it  from  a  height 
of  3 5,0 DO  miles,  that  is  to  say,  from  a 
height  which  was  a  dozen  times  as  far  as 
from  the  shores  of  Europe  to  America. 
The  broad  outlines  of  the  coast  might,  of 
course,  be  seen  by  the  contrast  between 
the  color  of  a  continent  and  the  color  of 
the  ocean.  Possibly  a  great  mountain 
mass  like  the  Alps  would  be  sufficiently 
noticeable  to  permit  some  conjectures  as 
to  its  character  to  be  formed.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect to  see  details.  The  smallest  object 
that  would  bo  discernible  on  Mars  must 
be  as  large  as  London.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  see  a  point  so  small  as  would 
either  Liverpool  or  Manchester  be  if  they 
were  on  that  planet.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  dark 
colors  of  certain  parts  of  Mars  and  the 
ruddy  colors  of  other  parts.  It  would^ 
however,  be  going  rather  far  to  assert  that 
the  former  must  be  oceans  of  water,  and 
the  latter  continents  of  land.  This  may 
indeed  be  the  case,  and  most  astronomers, 
I  believe,  think  that  it  is  the  case,  but  it 
certainly  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  so. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  striking  piece  of 
evidence  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of 
the  supposition  that  there  is  water  on 
Mars  is  derived  from  the  **  snowy"  poles 
on  the  planet.  The  appearance  of  the 
poles  of  Mars  with  their  white  caps  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  solar 
system.  The  resemblance  to  the  struc- 
ture of  our  own  polar  regions  is  extremely 
instructive.  It  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  some  white  material  which  from  time 
to  time  gathers  in  mighty  volume  round 
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the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  planet. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  this  accumu- 
lation is  not  permanent.  The  amount  of 
it  waxes  and  wanes  in  correspondence  with 
the  variations  of  the  seasons  on  Mars.  It 
increases  during  Mars*  winter,  and  it  de- 
clines again  during  Mars'  summer.  In 
this  respect  the  white  regions,  whatever 
they  may  be  composed  of,  present  a  note- 
worthy contrast  to  the  majority  of  the 
other  features  on  the  planet  The  latter 
offer  no  periodic  changes  to  our  notice  ; 
they  are  evidently  comparatively  perma- 
nent marks,  not  to  any  appreciable  extent 
subject  to  seasonal  variations.  When  we 
reflect  that  this  white  material  is  some- 
thing which  grows  and  then  disappears 
according  to  a  regular  period,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  supposition  that  it  must 
be  snow,  or  possibly  the  congealed  form 
of  some  liquid  other  than  water,  which 
during  Mars'  summer  is  restored  to  a  fluid 
state.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
if  we  were  ever  able  to  take  a  bird*s-eye 
view  of  our  own  earth  its  poles  would  ex- 
hibit white  masses  like  those  which  are 
exhibited  by  Mars,  and  the  periodic  fluc- 
tuations at  different  seasons  would  produce 
changes  just  like  those  which  are  actually 
seen  on  Mars.  It  seems  only  reasonable 
to  infer  that  we  have  in  Mars  a  repetition 
of  the  terrestrial  phenomenon  of  arctic 
regions  on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale. 

Among  the  features  presented  by  Mars 
there  are  others,  in  addition  to  the  polar 
caps,  which  seem  to  suggest  the  existence 
of  water.  It  was  in  September,  1877, 
when  Mars  was  placed  in  the  same  advan- 
tageous position  for  observation  that  it 
occupies  at  present,  that  a  remarkable  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Professor  Scbiaparelli, 
the  director  of  the  Milan  Observatory. 
In  the  clear  atmosphere  and  the  convenient 
latitude  of  the  locality  of  his  observatorr, 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  observe  marks 
not  readily  discernible  under  the  less  ad- 
vantageous conditions  in  which  our  ob- 
servatories are  placed.  Up  to  his  time  it 
was  no  doubt  well  known  that  the  surface 
of  Mars  could  be  mapped  out  into  districts 
marked  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  so 
much  so  that  charts  of  the  planet  had  been 
carefully  drawn  and  names  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  various  regions  which  could 
be  indicated  with  sufficient  certainty. 
But  at  the  memorable  opposition  to  which 
we  have  referred,  the  distinguished  Italian 
astronomer  discovered  that  the  tracts  gen- 


eraUy  described  as  '*  continents"  on  Mars 
were  traversed  by  long,  dark  '*  canals," 
as  he  called  them.  They  must  have  been 
each  at  least  sixty  miles  wide,  and  in 
some  cases  they  were  thousands  of  miles 
in  length.  Notwithstanding  the  dimen- 
sions to  which  these  figures  correspond, 
the  detection  of  the  Martian  canals  indi- 
cates one  of  the  utmost  refinements  of 
astronomical  observation.  The  fact  that 
they  are  so  difficult  to  see  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  already 
said  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  discerning 
any  object  on  this  planet  unless  it  be  of 
colossal  dimensions. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  consider- 
able changes  must  be  in  progress  on  the 
surface  of  Mars.  It  is  true  that,  viewed 
from  the  distance  at  which  we  are  placed, 
the  extent  of  the  changes,  though  intrin- 
sically vast,  seem  relatively  insignificant. 
There  is,  however,  too  much  testimony 
as  to  the  changes  to  allow  of  hesitation. 
As  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant  we  may 
refer  to  the  subsequent  observations  of 
the  canals  made  by  Scbiaparelli,  their  dis- 
coverer. During  the  opposition  of  1881 
and  1882,  he  again  recognized  the  pres- 
ence of  these  curious  objects,  but  it  would 
seem  that  a  very  extraordinary  transfor- 
mation had  taken  place  in  some  of  them. 
They  had  become  doubled.  In  certain 
cases  a  pair  of  canals  could  be  detected, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  two  hundred 
miles  or  more,  and  running  parallel  to 
each  other  throughout  their  whole  length. 
Again,  in  the  opposition  of  1888,  other 
astronomers,  notably  Dr.  Terby  and  Mon- 
sieur Perrotin,  have  also  made  observa- 
tions confirming  the  remarkable  phenom- 
enon  of  the  duplicity  in  the  canals.  Pro- 
fessor Scbiaparelli  has,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, confirmed  his  previous  observations, 
and,  notwithstanding  that  the  opposition 
of  1888  was  not  really  an  advantageous 
one,  yet  under  exceptionally  favorable 
circumstances,  he  declares  that  he  saw  the 
hemisphere  of  Mars  so  exquisitely  deline- 
ated that  the  canals  had  all  the  distinct- 
ness of  an  engraving  on  steel,  with  the 
magical  beauty  of  a  colored  painting. 

Speculations  have  naturally  been  made 
as  to  the  explanation  of  these  wonderful 
canals.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they 
may  indeed  be  rivers  ;  but  it  hardly  seems 
likely  that  the  drainage  of  continents  on 
BO  small  a  globe  as  Mars  would  require  an 
elaborate  system  of  riveraeach  sixty  miles 
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wide  and  tbousands  of  miles  in  length. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  fatal  objection 
to  the  river  theory,  in  the  fact  that  the 
marks  we  are  trying  to  interpret  some* 
times  cross  a  Martian  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  while  on  other  occasions 
they  seem  to  intersect  each  other.  Snch 
phenomena  are,  of  coarse,  well-nigh  Im- 
possible if  these  so-called  canals  were  in 
any  respect  analogous  to  the  rivers  which 
we  know  on  oar  own  globe.  It  can,  how- 
ever, hardly  be  doubted  that  if  we  assume 
the  dark  regions  to  be  oceans  the  canals 
do  really  represent  some  extension  of  the 
waters  of  these  oceans  into  the  continental 
masses.  Other  facts  which  are  known 
about  the  planet  suggest  that  what  seem 
to  be  vast  inundations  of  its  continents 
must  occasionally  take  place.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  such  vicissitudes  shoold 
occur  on  a  globe  circumstanced  like  Mars. 
Here  again  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
small  size  of  the  planet,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  it  has  progressed  through 
its  physical  evolution  at  a  rate  more  rapid 
than  would  bo  possible  with  a  larger  globe 
like  the  earth.  The  sea  is  constantly 
wearing  down  the  land,  but  by  upheavals 
arising  from  the  intensely  heated  condition 
of  the  interior  of  our  globe  the  land  is  still 
able  to  maintain  itself  above  the  water. 
It  can,  however,  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
if  our  earth  had  so  far  cooled  that  the 
upheavals  had  either  ceased  or  were  greatly 
reduced,  the  water  would  greatly  encroach 
on  the  land.  On  a  small  globe  like  Mars 
the  cooling  of  the  interior  has  so  far  ad- 
vanced that,  in  all  probability,  the  internal 
heat  is  no  longer  an  effective  agent  for  in- 
directly resisting  the  advance  of  the  water, 
and,  consequently,  the  observed  submer- 
gence is  quite  to  be  expected. 

That  there  may  be  types  of  life  of  some 
kind  or  other  on  Mars  is,  I  should  think, 
very  likely.  Two  of  the  elements,  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  which  are  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  phenomena  of  life 
here,  appear  to  be  among  the  most  widely 
distributed  elements  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, and  their  presence  on  Mars  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable.  But  what 
form  the  progress  of  evolution  may  have 
taken  on  such  a  globe  as  Mars,  it  seems 
totally  impossible  to  conjecture.  It  has 
been  sometimes  thought  that  the  ruddy 
color  of  the  planet  may  be  due  to  vegeta- 
tion of  some  peculiar  hue,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  impossibility  in  the  concep- 


tion that  vast  forests  of  some  such  trees 
as  copper-beeches  might  impart  to  couti- 
nental  masses  hues  not  unlike  those  which 
come  from  Mais.     Speculations  have  also 
been  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  there 
being  intelligent  inhabitants  on  this  planet, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  deny 
the  possibility  at  all  events  of  such  a  no- 
tion.    I  would  suggest,  however,  that  as 
our  earth  has  only  been  tenanted  by  intel- 
ligent beings  for  an  extremely  brief  part 
of  its  entire  history,  say,  for  example,  for 
about  one -thousandth  part  of  the  entire 
number  of  years  during  which  our  globe 
has  had  an  independent  existence,  so  we 
may  fairly  conjecture  that  the  occupancy 
of  any  other  world  by  iutelligent  beings 
might  be  only  a  very  minute  fraction  in 
the   span    of    the    planet's   history.      It 
would,  therefore,  be  highly  improbable, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  in  two  worlds 
80  profoundly  different  in  many  respects 
as  are  this  earth  and  Mars,  the  periods  of 
occupancy   by   intelligent   beings    should 
happen  to  be  contemporaneous.     I  should 
therefore  judge  that,  though  there  may 
once  have  been,  or  though  there  may  yet 
be,  intelligent  life  on  Mars,  the  laws  of 
probability  would  seem  against  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  such  life  there  at 
this  moment. 

We  have  also  heard  surmises  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  communication  of  inter- 
planetary signals  between  the  earth  and 
Mars,  but  the  suggestion  is  a  preposterous 
one.  Seeing  that  a  canal,  sixty  miles 
wide  and  a  thousand  miles  long,  is  an 
object  only  to  be  discerned  on  exceptional 
occasions,  and  under  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, what  possibility  would  there 
be  that,  even  if  there  were  inhabitants  on 
Mars  who  desired  to  signal  to  this  earth, 
they  could  ever  succeed  in  doing  so.  We 
are  accustomed  to  see  ships  signalling  by 
flags,  but  what  would  have  to  be  the  size 
of  the  flags  by  which  the  earth  could  sig- 
nal to  Mars,  or  Mars  signal  to  the  earth. 
To  be  effective  for  such  purpose  each  of 
tbe  flags  should  be,  at  least,  as  big  as 
Ireland.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  small 
planets  would  be  fitted  for  the  residence 
of  large  beings,  and  large  planets  would 
be  proper  for  small  beings.  The  Lillipu- 
tians might  be  sought  for  on  a  globe  like 
Jupiter,  and  the  Brobdingnagians  on  a 
globe  like  Mars,  and  not  vice  versd  as 
might  be  hastily  supposed.  But  no  Brob- 
dingnagian's  arms  would  be  mighty  enough 
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to  wave  the  flag  on  Mars  which  we  should 
be  able  to  see  her^.  No  bailding  that  we 
coald  raise,  even  were  it  a  hundred  times 
more  massive  than  (he  Great  Pyramid, 
would  be  discernible  bj  the  Martian  as- 


tronomer, even  had  he  the  keenest  eyes 
and  the  most  potent  telescopes  of  which 
our  experience  has  given  us  any  concep- 
tion.— Fortnightly  Review, 
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THE  LAST  DECADE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


BT  JOHN  W.  HALES, 


It  is  just  a  hundred  and  one  years  since 
a  certain  undergraduate  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  by  name  Wordsworth, 
took  his  Bachelor's  Degree  and  went  his 
way  into  the  world.  The  studies  of 
the  University  had  not  greatly  attracted 
him,  at  least  so  as  to  pursue  them  in  the 
spirit  that  wins  '*  marks"  and  produces 
'*  Wranglers."  **  Wjlliam,  you  may 
have  heard,"  writes  his  sister  to  her 
friend.  Miss  Pollard,  in  June,  1791, 
**  lost  the  chance  (indeed,  the  certainty) 
of  a  fellowship  by  not  combating  his  in- 
clinations. He  gave  way  to  his  natural 
dislike  to  study  so  dry  as  many  parts  of 
mathematics  ;  consequently  could  not  suc- 
ceed at  Cambridge.  He  reads  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish, but  never  opens  a  mathematical 
book."  And  he  himself  speaks,  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  of  his  having  acquaint- 
ed his  uncle  (his  mother* s  brother,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cookson)  with  his  having  given 
up  **  all  thoughts  of  a  fellowship."  Only 
in  a  general  way  did  mathematics,  which 
in  the  Procrustean  system  of  the  then 
Cambridge  formed  the  main  occupation  of 
the  place,  excite  his  interest  and  admira- 
tion : 

*•  Yet  may  we  not  entirely  overlook 
The  pleasure  gathered  from  the  mdiments 
Of  geometric  science.    Though  advanced 
In  Uiese  inqniriee,  with  regret  I  speak. 
No  farther  than  the  threshold,  there  I  found 
Both  elevation  and  composed  delight ; 
With  Indian  awe  and  wonder,  ignorance 

pleased 
With  its  own  straggles,  did  I  meditate 
On  the  relation  those  abstractions  bear 
To  Nature's  laws,  and  by  what  process  led, 
Those  immaterial  agents  bowed  their  heads 
Daly  to  serve  the  mind  of  earth-bom  man  ; 
From  star  to  star,  from  kindred  sphere  to 

sphere, 
From  system  on  to  system  without  end. 

"  More  frequently  from  the  same  source  I 
drew 
A  pleasure  quiet  and  profound,  a  sense 
Of  permanent  and  universal  sway, 


And  paramount  belief  ;  there,  recognized 
A  type,  for  finite  natures,  of  the  one 
Supreme  Existence,  the  surpassing  life 
Which — to  the    boundaries  of   space  and 

time, 
Of  melancholy  space  and  doleful  time, 
Superior  and  incapable  of  change, 
Nor  touched  by  welterings  of  passion — is, 
And  hath  the  name  of,  God.    Transcendent 

peace 
And  silence  did  await  upon  these  thoughts 
That  were  a  frequent  comfort  to  my  youth." 

Prelude,  Bk.  vi. 

So  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  spirit  of 
these  great  studies,  as  the  spirit  in  which 
Ihey  were  prosecuted,  that  discouraged 
him  from  taking  them  up.  Ue  felt  then 
as  he  felt  and  wrote  some  years  afterward, 
that  there  is  no  real  antagonism  between 
Poetry  and  Science.  **  Poetry,"  he 
wrote  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition 
of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  **  is  the  breath 
and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge  ;  it  is  the 
impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the 
countenance  of  all  science.  ...  If 
the  labors  of  men  of  science  should  ever 
create  any  material  revolution,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  our  condition,  and  in  the  im- 
pressions which  we  habitually  receive,  the 
poet  will  sleep  no  more  than  at  present ; 
be  will  be  ready  to  follow  the  steps  of  sci- 
ence, not  only  in  those  general  indirect 
effects,  but  he  will  be  at  his  side,  carrying 
sensation  into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of 
science  itself."  Thus,  after  all,  the  fu- 
ture poet's  soul  may  have  found  some  food 
and  sustenance  in  the  Cambridge  atmos- 
phere. And  his  experience  may  be  of 
some  significance  if  any  one  should  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  striking  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  chief  poetical  geniuses  from 
Spenser  to  Tennyson  have  been  bred  in  a 
university  especially  devoted  to**  exact" 
studies.  Probably  there  are  other  re- 
spects in  which  Wordsworth's  Cambridge 
life  did  more  for  him  than  he  thought — 
more,  at  all  events,  than  he  acknowledges 
in  that  careful  analysis  he  gives  in  the 
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**  Prelude'*  of  his  development  and 
growth,  and  more  than  any  one  of  Lis 
biographers  has  yet  fally  ascertained. 
Still,  it  remains  true  that  daring  his  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge  he  had  no  high  opin- 
ion of  the  place,  which,  indeed,  was  not 
then  at  its  best ;  nor  had  the  place  any 
very  high  opinion  of  him.  Be  achieved 
no  academic  distinction  ;  he  was  *'  dis- 
turbed at  times"  by 

*'  a  strangeness  in  the  mind, 
A  feeling  that  I  was  not  for  that  hour, 
Nor  for  that  place  ;" 

and  when  he  had  completed  his  terms  and 
ceased  to 

"  frequent  the  college  groves 
And  tribatary  walks," 

no  one  dreamt  that  in  the  crowd  of  Bachel- 
ors that  *'  went  down"  just  a  century 
since  was  one  who  would  in  course  of  time 
be  ranked  among  the  most  famous  of  the 
many  famous  sons  of  St.  John's — one 
who  would  make  an  epoch  in  English  liter* 
ature. 

In  that  same  year  1791  there  went 
up"  to  Jesus  College  of  the  same  Uni- 
versity one  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  he, 
too,  not  ever  to  take  kindly  to  the  then 
academic  ways  and  limits,  though  he  was 
a  classical  scholar  of  considerable  .attain- 
ments, and  won  a  University  prize  for 
Greek  verse.  Already  a  brilliant  talker^ 
and,  as  always,  a  man  of  a  restlessly  active 
mind  and  thirsty  for  new  ideas,  he  availed 
himself  much  more  than  did  Wordsworth 
of  the  social  advantages  which  are  one  of 
the  most  precious  benefits  of  a  University 
career — I  mean  the  advantages  of  a  thor- 
ough interchange  and  comparison  of  opin- 
ions with  his  contemporaries,  though  in- 
deed from  the  very  beginning  Coleridge 
seems  to  have  shone  rather  in  monologue 
than  dialogue,  and  from  the  beginning  his 
companions  seem  to  have  been  ready  to 
sit  and  listen  to  his  wonderful  outpour- 
ings. At  one  time  pecuniary  and  other 
troubles  beset  him,  partly  at  least  due  to 
his  own  thoughtlessness  ;  and  he  disap- 
peared,  and  no  one  at  Cambridge  or  else- 
where knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
Presently  discovered  by  his  writing  a  Latin 
sentence  {Eheu!  quam  in/ortunii  miset*- 
rimum  estfuisse  felicem)  on  the  wall  of  a 
stable — he  had  enlisted  as  a  light  dragoon 
— he  came  back  to  the  University  and 
**  kept"  two  more  terms  ;  but  as  through 
certain  theological    scruples,    which    the 


kindly  Master  of  his  college  in  vain  dis- 
cussed with  him,  he  could  take  no  degree, 
he  declined  the  final  examination  ;  and  in 
December,  1704,  his  connection  with 
Cambridge  finally  ceased.  Nor  in  his 
case,  though  he  was  more  highly  thought 
of  than  Wordsworth,  was  there  any  con- 
ception that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
beginners  of  a  new  literary  age. 

Nor,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, if  Cambridge  was  so  unconscious  of 
the  promise  and  prowess  of  two  such  illus- 
trious men,  was  the  world  at  large  better- 
sighted  and  better-informed  as  to  the 
great  movement  that  was  then  in  fact  tak- 
ing place.  Works  like  the  **  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  published  in  1791,  Darwin's 
^*  Loves  of  the  Plants"  ^the  second  part 
of  the  "  Botanic  Garden"),  his  **  Zoono- 
mia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life,"  and 
**  Physiologia,"  publislied  respectively  in 
1791,  1794-6,  and  1799,  and  the  *'  Pleas- 
ures  of  Hope,"  published  in  1799,  might 
well  leave  the  impression  that  the  old 
poetical  paths  were  still  being  trodden. 
The  *'  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  we  are  told, 
**  Cometh  not  with  observation."  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  other  spiritual 
kingdoms.  The  world  is  slow  to  recog- 
nize a  new  note  in  poetry  ;  it  is  slow 
merely  to  listen  and  attend  to  it.  The 
old  songs  and  the  old  voices  occupy  its 
ear,  absorb,  its  interest,  monopolize  its 
admiration,  and  to  turn  to  new  singers 
seems  a  kind  of  treason.  It  has  been  said 
that  every  new  poet  has  to  make  an  audi- 
ence for  himself.  Certainly  his  audience 
is  likely  to  be  but  small  at  first ;  and  for 
a  time  the  people  at  large  doubt  whether 
the  faith  of  his  scanty  band  of  hearein  is 
not  a  mere  craze,  or  a  mere  transitory  illu- 
sion or  delusion.  And  indeed,  amid  a 
great  mingling  of  cries  it  requires  some 
sensitiveness  to  select  the  one  that  is  best 
worth  hearing,  and  which  the  coming  gen- 
erations will  hear  with  delight.  It  is  easy 
to  prophesy  after  the  event — to  assume 
the  prophetic  mantle,  and  solemnly  re- 
anoint  and  crown  him  who  is  already 
known  to  be  bom  a  king.  Still,  contem- 
porary criticism  in  great  periods  is  for  the 
most  part  a  marvel,  and  the  perusal  of  it 
should  certainly  inspire  us  in  our  day  with 
a  profound  humility  and  an  undogmatic 
caution. 

Looking  back  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  we  nowadays  can  Easily  discern, 
to  a  large  extent  at  least,  the  signs  of  the 
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times.  Figures  that  reached  no  great 
height  as  their  age  saw  them,  have  be- 
come colossal  to  us  ;  and,  vice  versd,  some 
figures  that  were  then  thought  gigantic 
have  become  smaller  and  smaller — have 
dwindled  into  the  puniest  dwarfs.  The 
keen  intelligence  of  Coleridge  separated 
him  from  the  crowd  that  received  Words- 
worth's **  Descriptive  Sketches,"  pub- 
lished in  1793,  with  indifference  and 
neglect.  **  Seldom,  if  ever,"  he  wrote, 
^'  was  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic 
genius  above  the  literary  horizon  more 
evidently  announced."  But  for  many  a 
long  year  there  was  no  poet  whom  the 
public  and  its  ordinary  advisers  more  care- 
fully and  contemptuously  ignored  than 
Wordsworth.  They  became  ecstatic  over 
Scott,  and  presently,  when  Sir  Walter 
ceased  to  reign  in  poetry  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  prose  fiction,  over  Byron  ;  they 
gave  Wordsworth  a  frigid  reception  ;  and 
yet,  who  nowadays  would  compare  in 
value  and  in  influence  what  Scott  and 
Byron  have  added  to  our  poetry  with  the 
conlribations  made  by  Wordsworth  ? 
And  not  only  with  regard  to  men,  but 
with  regard  to  movements,  is  it  difficult 
for  an  age  to  realize  what  is  going  on  in 
its  midst.  I  propose  now  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  tendencies  and  changes 
that  were  working  their  way  in  England 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century,  and 
that  were  profoundly  to  influence  and 
modify  our  literature,  but  which,  at  the 
time,  were  scarcely  noticed  or  perceived. 

Some  of  these  movements  will  be  at 
once  indicated  if  we  mention  certain  other 
works  which  came  out  in  the  decade  1791- 
1800— viz. :  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  *^  Vin- 
dication of  the  Rights  of  Women,"  **  The 
Romance  of  the  Forest,"  **  Descriptive 
Sketches,"  Godwin's  **  Political  Justice," 
Cowper's  **  Miscellaneous  Poems," 
**  Caiet  Williams,"  ''  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho,"  Southey's  **  Joan  of  Arc,"  Lewis' 
'*Monk,"  Landor's  '*  Poems,"  **  Cam- 
illa," "The  Anti- Jacobin,"  *'The  Ital- 
ian," Porson's  edition  of  **  The  Hecuba," 
Malthus'  **  Treatise  on  Population," 
**  Lyrical  Ballads,"  **  Gebir"  (the  Eng- 
lish  version).  Let  us  further  note  that 
John  Wesley  died  in  1791,  Gibbon  in 
1794,  Burns  in  1796,  Cowper  in  1800  ; 
and  that  Shelley  was  bom  in  1792,  Keats 
in  1796,  Macaulay  in  1800  ;  and  we  see 
clearly  enough  that  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  last  century  were  in  a  special  sense, 


so  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  a  time  of 
transition — a  time  in  which  old  things 
were  passing  away,  and  all  things  were 
becoming  new — a  time  of  death  and  a 
time  of  birth. 

The  impulses  and  energies  which  I  pro- 
pose to  specify,  as  in  an  effective  way  act- 
ing upon  that  decade,  and  co-operating 
with  each  other  and  with  other  causes  to 
produce  results  so  noticeable  and  so  far- 
reaching,  are  these  :  the  great  intellectual 
vigor  and  brilliancy  of  Germany  ;  the 
deepened  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
art ;  the  revived  study  and  appreciation 
of  our  own  older  poetry  ;  the  growing 
powers  of  the  democratic  movement ;  and, 
lastly,  the  new  cult  of  Nature,  so  to  speak 
— that  is,  the  new  enthusiasm  with  which 
men  regarded  the  external  world,  and 
what  we  call  natural  scenery. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  many  traces  of 
these  tendencies  and  movements  can  be 
recognized  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Influences  that  so 
deeply  penetrate  and  pervade  the  mind  of 
an  age  cannot  be  sudden  and  abrupt  in 
their  action.  In  the  case  both  of  indi- 
viduals and  nations  conduct  that  seems 
strange  and  surprising,  seems  so  only  be- 
cause our  knowledge  of  their  inner  history 
is  so  limited  and  so  slight.  It  is  in  fact 
the  outcome  of  suggestions  and  aspirations 
and  predispositions  that  have  long  been 
rendering  it  probable  and  certain.  It  is 
only  because  of  our  ignorance  that  nothing 
happens  but  the  unexpected.  Assuredly, 
if  we  were  better  informed,  we  might 
rather  say  that  the  unexpectable  never 
happens.  In  literature,  long  before  a 
great  revolution  comes  to  pass,  the  mur- 
mur of  its  coming  may  be  detected,  by 
subsequent  students  at  least,  if  we  watch 
and  listen  carefully.  And  all  through  the 
last  century  we  can  now  perceive  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  movements  that  did  not 
fully  prevail  till  the  end  of  it.  When  its 
own  peculiar  idols  were  in  all  their  glory, 
and  all  men  seemed  bowing  down  on  their 
faces  before  them,  there  were  yet  some 
persons  who  dissented  from  the  established 
worships,  some  who  were  beginning  to 
burn  incense  to  other  deities.  All  great 
movements  and  great  men  have  had  their 
forerunners,  and  the  voice  has  been  raised 
in  the  desert,  listen  who  would,  proclaim- 
ing that  the  way  should  be  prepared.  A 
loost  remarkable  figure  in  this  respect  is 
the  poet  Gray.     Oi  course,  he  is  remark- 
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able  also  for  the  exqaisiteness  of  some  of 
bis  own  productions  ;  but  be  has  for  the 
student  of  literature  a  very  particular  in- 
terest as  having  in  many  ways  anticipated 
the  tastes  and  the  devotions  of  a  subse- 
quent age.  It  is  quite  curious  to  notice 
how  powerfully  he  was  affected  by  four 
at  least  of  the  movements  we  have  speci- 
fied long  before  the  dawning  of  their  day 
of  triumph.  He  was  a  keen  and  eager 
Greek  scholar.  '*  I  have  read  Pausanias 
and  Athenseus  all  through/'  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  '*  and  .^chylus  again. 
I  am  now  in  Pindar  and  Lysias,  for  I  take 
verse  and  proAe  together,  like  bread  and 
cheese. '*  The  **  Anthologia  Grjeca"  was 
one  of  his  favorite  books.  His  attach- 
ment to  older  English  literature  was  an- 
other of  his  special  distinctions  ;  yet  an- 
other was  his  fine  appreciation  of  mediaeval 
architecture.  His  famous  **  Elegy." 
what  is  it  but  an  expression  of  profound 
sympathy  with  '^  the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet"  ?  He  felt  the  beauty  of  the 
English  lakes  a  generation  before  the  gr^at 
hierophant  of  them  settled  at  Dove  Cot- 
tage, Grasmere.  And,  though  the  said 
hierophant  had  his  ouarrel  with  Gray, 
and  thought  that  his  language  was  often 
unintelligible,  yet  scarcely  he  himself 
could  have  written  of  a  sunrise  with  a 
faithfuller  observation  and  a  more  genuine 
feeling  than  Gray  describes  what  he  saw 
one  daybreak  : 

"  I  must  not  close  my  letter  [he  writes  to 
his  friend  Nioolls,  in  Nov.  1764]  withont  ^v. 
log  you  one  principal  event  of  my  history, 
which  was  that  (in  the  ootirse  of  my  late  tour) 
I  set  oat  one  morning  before  five  o'clock,  the 
moon  shining  through  a  dark  and  misty  au- 
tumnal air,  and  got  to  the  sea-coast  time 
enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  lev^e.  I  saw  the 
clouds  and  dark  vapors  open  gradually  to 
right  and  left,  rolling  over  one  another  in  great 
smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide  (as  it  flowed 
gently  in  upon  the  sands),  first  whitening, 
then  slightly  tinged  with  gold  and  blue  ;  and 
all  at  once  (before  I  can  write  these  five  words) 
was  grown  to  half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a  whole 
one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is 
very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper,  yet  I 
shall  remember  it  as  long  as  the  sun.  or  at 
least  as  long  as  I  endure.  I  wonder  whether 
anybody  ever  saw  it  before  ;  I  hardly  believe 
it." 

And  before  Gray  there  was  Thomson, 
some  at  least  of  whose  lines,  we  know, 
clung  to  the  memory  of  Wordsworth  : 

"  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace  ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky 


Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brighten- 
ing face  ; 
Yon  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at 

eve  ; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  braee. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  grc^t  children  leave  ; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue  nought  can  me  be- 
reave." 

But,  whatever  forerunners  there  may 
have  been  of  the  great  movements  we  are 
considering,  it  was  certainly  not  till  about 
the  close  of  the  century  that  they  began 
to  produce  their  full  effect. 

L 

To  turn  to  them  briefly  one  by  one  : 
The  dominant  foreign  influence  on  our 
literature  through  the  great  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  certainly  French. 
By  this  declaration  is  not  at  all  meant  that 
we  did  nothing  but  ape  and  imitate  the 
French  classics,  though  they  were  trans- 
lated or  in  some  way  reproduced  often 
enough.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  direc- 
tion and  the  tone  of  our  literature  were  to 
a  large  extent  imparted  by  France,  then, 
and  just  before  then,  at  the  height  of  its 
liteiary  glory.  Pope's  work  is  thoroughly 
his  own,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
that  of  anybody  else,  at  home  or  abroad  ; 
but  In  many  respects  that  work  would 
have  been  different,  had  not  Boileau,  for 
instance,  preceded  him.  And  so  else- 
where we  see  deeply  impressed  the  influ- 
ence of  Racine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau. 
Hence  the  somewhat  extravagant  outburst 
of  Keats  in  his  lines  entitled  *'  Sleep  and 
Poetry,"  when  he  denounces  the  last  cen- 
tury versifiers  as  an 

"  Ill-fated,  impious  race. 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  Lyrist  [Apollo 

himself]  to  his  face. 
And  did  not  know  it.    No,  they  went  about, 
Holding  a  poor  decrepit  standard  out, 
Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottoes,  and  in  large 
The  name  of  one  Boileau  V* 

Among  the  most  wonderful  phenomena 
of  literary  history  are  the  revival  of  the 
German  spirit  some  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  and  the  supersession  by  it  of 
this  French  leadership.  The  German 
genius  had  slept  so  deeply  and  sb  long 
that  the  world  had  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that  no  good  poetical  thing  could 
come  from  it ;  and  when  it  began  to  wake 
and  speak  again,  its  voice  was  heard  with 
incredulity  not  unmixed  with  contempt. 
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No  one  imagined  that  a  country  so  long  a 
proverb  for  literary  inferiority  and  dull- 
ness was  about  to  take  the  foremost  place 
in  the  world  of  literature  and  science  and 
learning.  '*  The  taste  for  what  is  German 
will  pass  away  like  the  taste  for  cofi^ee/' 
cried  a  French  wit,  with  curious  infelicity. 
Bow  this  resurrection  came  about  would 
be  a  fascinating  subject  to  discuss,  if  the 
space  at  our  disposal  permitted.  It  would 
be  specially  interesting  to  dwell  upon  the 
part  that  Enscland  played  in  its  accomplish, 
ment — upon  the  influence  on  Germany  of 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  Richardson,  Gold- 
smith, Percy's  **  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry.'*  But  just  now  we  have  only  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  great  fact  that  it 
was  accomplished,  and  that  whatever  Ger- 
many owed  to  us  at  that  time  of  its  so 
splendid  regeneration,  it  repaid  us,  and 
still  repays  us,  *'  good  measure,  pressed 
down  and  shaken  together,  and  running 
over.''  The  German  impulse  harmonized 
with  impulses  that  were  already  permeating 
England,  and  to  these  it  gave  a  stronger 
force  and  more  successful  action. 

The  influence  of  Germany  clearly  ex- 
hibits itself  in  the  works  of  Coleridge, 
Scott,  Shelley,  Byron,  not  to  mention 
lesser  names.  At  first  it  does  not  exhibit 
itself  at  its  best.  The  plays  of  Kotzebue 
enjoyed  in  England,  as  m  their  native 
country,  an  attention  and  a  popularity 
they  were  far  from  deserving  ;  and  Schil- 
ler was  more  thought  of  than  Goethe. 
The  **  Robbers"  was  wildly  admired. 
The  susceptible  Coleridge  declares  : 

**  1  would  have  wished  to  die, 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  1  had 

sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time- 

rent, 
That  fearful  voice,  a  famished  father's  ory, 
Lest  in  some  after-moment  aaght  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal !    A  triumphant  shout 
Black  Horror  screamed,  and  all  her  goblin 

rout, 
Diminished,  shrunk  from  the  more  withering 

scene ! 
Ah  !  Bard  tremendous  in  sublimity  ! 
Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mood, 
Wandering  at  eve,  with  f^ely  frenzied  eye, 
Beneath    some    vast    old    tempest-swinging 

wood  I 
Awhile  with  mnte  awe  gazing  I  would  brood, 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy." 

And  in  the  preface  to  **  The  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre" he  states  his  design  to  develop 
the  chief  characters  ^*  on  a  vast  scale  of 
horror."     Well -pointed  and  applied  was 


Canning's  satire  in  **  The  Rovers"  ;  and 
the  picture  of  the  manacled  Rogers  was 
not  without  justification  : 

"  Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U; 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

"  Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adieu, 
That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in  ; 
Here  doomed  to  starve  un  water  gru- 
el, never  shall  I  see  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

"  (During  the  last  stanza  Rogers  dashes  his 
head  repeatedly  against  the  walls  of  his 
prison,  and  finally  so  hard  as  to  pro- 
duce a  visible  contusion.  He  then 
throws  himself  on  the  floor  in  an  agony. 
The  curtain  drops,  the  music  still  con- 
tinuing to  p)ay  till  it  is  wholly  fallen.)" 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  assign  such  sen- 
sationalism to  a  wholly  foreign  origin.  It 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  air  of  the  time — in  the 
air  of  England  as  well  as  in  that  of  Ger- 
many ;  only  Germany,  as  it  happened, 
gare  it  the  most  popular  expression,  and 
so  a  greater  vogue  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  acquired.  But  these  morbid  ex- 
cesses were  soon  discredited,  and  the 
healthier  and  purer  influences  of  the  new 
intellectual  regime  soon  made  themselves 
felt.  Coleridge,  who  had  begun  to  learn 
German  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  in  order 
to  read  Wieland's  **  Oberon,"  and  had 
practised  himself  by  the  translation  of 
Klopstock's  *' Odes,"  '*  determined  to 
continue  his  education  in  Germany  it- 
self ;"*  and  in  September,  1798,  sailed 
from  Yarmouth  for  Hamburg,  accom- 
panied by  Wordsworth  and  his  sister. 
From  his  sojourn  at  Goslar  the  latter  poet 
seems  to  have  derived  no  special  mental 
benefit — at  least,  no  benefit  which  he 
might  not  have  gained  anywhere  else. 
He  lived  all  alone,  and  he  was  home-sick  : 

*'  I  travelled  among  unknown  men. 
In  lands  beyond  the  sea  ; 
Nor,  England  !  did  I  know  till  then 
What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

' '  'Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream  I 
Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time  ;  for  still  I  seem 
To  love  thee  more  and  more." 

But  to  Coleridge,  his  stay  in  Germany 
was  far  from   being  a  mere  melancholy 

♦  Brandl's  **  Coleridge,"  p.  227. 
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dream  ;  it  was  a  delightful  reality,  and 
be  gathered  a  rich  store  of  new  ideas. 
The  writer  that  did  most  for  his  develop- 
ment at  that  time  was  Lessing.  And  with 
that  influence  began  a  new  era  in  dramatic 
criticism. 

"  It  was  Lessing  [he  writes  in  his  *  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,*  p.  275]  who  first  intro> 
dnoed  the  name  and  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
to  the  admiration  of  the  Germans ;  and  I 
should  not  perhaps  go  too  far  if  I  add  that  it 
was  Lessing  who  first  proved  to  all  thinking 
men,  even  to  Shakespeare's  own  countrymen, 
the  true  nature  of  his  apparent  irregularities. 
These,  he  demonstrated,  were  deviations  only 
from  the  accidents  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  and 
from  such  accidents  as  hung  a  heavy  weight 
on  the  wings  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  nar- 
rowed their  flight  within  the  limits  of  what 
we  may  call  the  heroic  opera.  He  proved  that 
in  all  the  essentials  of  art,  no  less  than  in  the 
truth  of  nature,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  were 
incomparably  more  coincident  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Aristotle  than  the  productions  of 
Gorneille  and  Baoine,  notwithstanding  the 
boasted  regularity  of  the  latter." 

The  influences  on  Scott  of  Goethe's 
early  romantic  drama^  and  of  BUrger's 
ballads,  were  undoabtedly  important. 
They  encouraged  and  strengthened  other 
influences  amid  which  he  had  lived  and 
was  living,  and,  coming  just  at  the  crisis 
of  his  life,  had  much  to  do  in  determining 
and  shaping  his  literary  career. 

It  would  easily  be  possible  to  illustrate 
this  German  dominion  at  length  and  in 
detail.  But  what  is  now  proposed  is  a 
general  survey  of  the  movements  above 
mentioned,  rather  than  a  minute  exposi- 
tion. And  as  our  time  and  space  are  em- 
phatically finite,  we  must  pass  on  briefly 
to  consider  the  Greek  influences  on  the 
poetic  renascence  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

II. 

Now,  the  critics  and  authors  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  forever  talking 
about  the  classics  ;  but,  if  we  observe 
their  remarks,  we  shall  find  for  the  most 
part  that  they  mean  the  Latin  classics — 
that  they  have  little  or  no  real  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek.  It  is  true  that 
Bentley's  life  extends  from  1662  to  1742  ; 
but  Bentley  is  the  exception  that  proves — 
i.tf.,  tries — the  rule,  and  that  verifies  it. 
That  his  age  believed  that  the  so-called 
**  Epistles  of  Phalaris"  were  genuine,  and 
that  Bentley  had  the  worse  in  the  con- 
troversy about  them,  at  once  writes  down 
that  age  as  singularly  in&ocent  of  Greek 


learning,  and,  in  fact,  incompetent  to  ap- 
preciate a  real  Greek  scholar.  In  this  re- 
spect Bentley  stands  all  alone,  of  such 
lofty  stature  that  his  puny  contemporaries 
cannot  even  conceive  the  extent  of  his 
dimensions.  It  is  true  Pope  translated 
Homer ;  but  what  is  there  Homeric,  or 
at  all  events  how  much  is  there  that  is 
un-Homeric,  and  even  anti-Homeric,  in 
that  brilliant  performance  ! 

To  turn  to  another  accomplished  Au- 
gustan. • '  Great  praise, ' '  says  Macaulay ,  ♦ 
**  is  due  to  the  notes  which  Addison  ap- 
pended to  his  version  of  the  second  and 
third  books  of  the  *  Metamorphoses.' 
Yet  those  notices,  while  they  show  him 
to  have  been,  in  his  own  domain,  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  show  also  how  con- 
fined that  domain  was.  They  are  rich  in 
apposite  references  to  Virgil,  Statins,  and 
Claudian  ;  but  they  contain  not  a  single 
illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek  poets. 
.  .  .  All  the  best  ancient  works  of 
art  at  Rome  and  Florence  are  Greek. 
Addison  saw  them,  however,  without 
reading  ono  single  verse  of  Pindar,  of 
Callimachus,  or  of  the  Attic  dramatists  ; 
but  they  brought  to  his  recollection  innu- 
merable pass^es  of  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Statius,  and  Ovid.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  *  Treatise  on  Medals.'  We 
are  confident  that  not  a  line  is  quoted 
from  any  Greek  writer." 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  classical  trage- 
dies that  were  in  esteem,  we  find  they  be- 
long to  the  school  of  Seneca  rather  than 
that  of  Sophocles. 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  fact  that  toward  the  close  of 
the  century  there  arose  a  classicism  better 
worthy  of  the  name — that  the  relations  of 
Greek  and  Latin  art  and  literature  were 
more  clearly  understood,  that  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Greek  genius  was  fully  felt  and 
acknowledged.!  The  truth  of  what  the 
most  competent  Romans  had  themselves 
perceived  and  confessed  came  now  to  be 
accepted.     Says  Horace  : 


'*  Vos  ezemplaria  Grssca 
Nootuma  versate  manu,  versate  diuma.*' 

Says  Goethe  :  **  Let  us  study  Molidre,  let 
us  study  Shakespeare  ;  but,  above  all 
things,  the   old   Greeks  and  always  the 

♦Essays:  "Addison." 

f  Mr.  Pollard's  introduction  to  his  **  Odes 
from  the  Greek  Dramatists"  is  well  worth 
reading  in  this  connection. 
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Greeks.''  The  GennaoB  lent  splendid  as- 
sistance in  this  Hellenic  revival.  The  per- 
fection of  Greek  literary  forms,  and  the 
incomparable  beaatj  of  Greek  workman- 
ship, were  studied  and  appreciated  by 
Western  Europe  as  never  before,  not  even 
in  the  period  of  what  is  specially  called 
the  Renaissance.  Nor  was  it  merely  an 
artistic  sympathy  that  was  felt.  It  was  a 
sympathy  with  the  independence  and  dar- 
ing of  Greek  thonght — a  sympathy  with 
the  Greek  passion  for  intellectaal  freedom 
and  an  unfettered  spirit,  not  cribbed  and 
cabined  and  confined  by  custom  and  world- 
liness  and  dogma.  Those  who  strove  to 
deliver  themselves  and  their  age  from  the 
yoke  of  mere  conventionality — to  set  the 
soul  free,  so  to  speak— <[rew  their  inspira- 
tion and  their  strength  largely  from  Attic 
sources.  Shelley,  fleeing  from  what 
seemed  to  him  the  oppressive  and  stifling 
air  of  England,  promises  his  son  a  home 
in  Italy  or  Greece,  and  from  his  very 
childhood  a  knowledge  of  Greek  history 
and  literature  : 


"  We  soon  shall  dwell  by  the  azure  sea 
Of  serene  iind  golden  Italy, 
Or  Greece,  the  mother  of  the  free  ; 
And  I  will  teaoh  thine  infant  tongue 
To  call  upon  their  heroes  old 
In  their  own  language,  and  will  mould 
Thy  growing  spirit  in  the  flame 

*   Of  Grecian  lore  ;  that  by  such  name 
A  patriot's  birthright  thoa  mayst  claim. 


n 


Happily,  so  far  as  these  Greek  studies 
were  concerned,  he  might  well  have  trained 
his  boy  in  England  :  for  England  was  in- 
deed taking  a  distinguished  place  in  their 
pursuit  It  was  in  1793  that  Person  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  with  Person  begins  a  new  era 
in  Greek  scholarship.  By  this  Greek  in- 
fluence our 'literature  is  widely  and  deeply 
penetrated.  It  is  to  be  observed  even  in 
the  work  of  Wordsworth,  a  poet  not 
readily  or  commonly  accessible  to  literary 
stimulations.  What  Landor  says  of  his 
*'  Laodamia*'  may  perhaps  be  somewhat 
hyperbolical,  but  there  is  no  little  truth  in 
it,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  as  coming 
from  such  an  accomplished  Hellenist.  He 
pronounces  it  ''a  composition  such  as 
Sophocles  might  have  exulted  to  own,  and 
a  part  of  which  might  have  been  heard 
with  shouts  of  rapture  in  the  regions  he 
describes — the   Elysian   Fields."*      But 


*  See  "  Imaginary  Conversations"  :  Sonthey 
and  Porson. 


Shelley  and  Keats  are  those  who  most 
profoundly  and  abundantly  illustrate  the 
mighty  power  of  Greece  in  the  period  of 
our  last  poetic  revival.  Conceive  their 
writings  with  this  power  withdrawn. 
How  deeply  the  genius  of  .^chylus, 
Theocritus,  and  of  Moschus,  stirred  and 
moved  the  genius  of  Shelley  cannot  easily 
be  overestimated ;  and  for  Keats,  we 
know  indeed  that  it  was  Spenser  who  first 
woke  in  him  a  poetical  consciousness,  but 
it  was  Greek  art  that  thrilled  him  through 
and  through.  For  Greek  art  came  in  a 
sense  to  abide  among  us,  when  in  1816 
our  Government  purchased  ' '  The  Elgin 
Marbles,"  and  these  **  marbles"  were 
presently  exhibited  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  ancient  Greek  spirit,  as  embodied  in 
them,  strangely  moved  the  spirit  of  Keats  ; 
and  other  masterpieces  of  classical  an- 
tiquity profoundly  affected  him.  A  new 
sense  of  beauty  awoke  in  the  bosom  of 
this  Londoner  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  a  deep  sympathetic  joy  in  the  sight 
of  these  ancient  perfections.  Let  us  re- 
call his  apostrophe  to  a  Grecian  urn  : 

"  O  Attic  shape  !    Fair  attitude  I  with  brede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought^ 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 
Thou,  silent  form  I  dost  tease  us  out  of 
thought 
As  doth  eternity.    Cold  Pastoral  I 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other 
woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou 
sayst, 
'  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty ' — that  is 
all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to 
know." 

And  this  quickening  and  energic  Greek 
influence  has  not  throughout  the  century 
ceased  to  perform  its  divine  ministry.  A 
poet,  only  recently  passed  away — one, 
I  suppose,  of  what  are  called  * '  Minor 
Poets, '^  but  an  exquisite  one— thus  speaks 
for  himself  to  a  friend  who  wondered  how 
he  kept  his  soul  alive  in  this  modem  cli- 
mate : 

"  Who  prop,  thou  ask'st,  in  these  bad  days, 
my  mind  ? 
He  much,  the  old  man,  who  dearest  soul'd 

of  men, 
Saw  the  Wide  Prospect  and  the  Asian 
Fen, 
And  Tmolus  hill  and  Smyrna  bay,  though 

blind. 
Much  he,  whose  friendship  I  not  long  since 
won, 
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That  halting  slave  who  in  Nioopolis 
Taught  Arrian  when  Vespasian's  brntAl 
son 
Glear'd  Rome  of  what  most  shamed  him. 
But  be  his 
My  special  thanks,  whose  even-balanced 
soul 
From  first  youth  tested  np  to  extreme  old 

age 
Business  conld  not  make  dull,  nor  passion 
wild  ; 
Who  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole  ; 
The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage. 
Singer  of  sweet  Colonns,  and  its  child.' ' 

III. 

Bat  we  must  hasten  on,  in  this  most 
rapid  survey,  to  notice  tlie  revival  of  our 
older  liteiature  some  hundred  years  ago. 

Now,  the  last  century,  admirable  as  it 
was  in  so  many  ways,  and  doing  so  much 
good  service  of  which  we  now  reap  the 
benefit,  made  the  mistake  of  prizing  too 
highly  its  own  literary  culture  and  its  own 
productions,  and  thinking  far  too  little  of 
the  culture  and  productions  of  preceding 
times.  People  often  talked  as  if  English 
poetry  began  with  Waller  !  They  made 
some  exception,  perhaps,  in  favor  of 
Spenser ;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
scarcely  tbonght  that  our  older  writers 
were  worth  studying,  or  that  the  Middle 
Ages  could  have  anything  to  offer  them 
in  the  way  of  instruction  or  of  delight. 
The  general  attitude  toward  Shakespeare 
was  apologetic.  Voltaire  had  labelled 
him  a  **  buffoon,"  and  there  seenied 
something  in  it.  His  best  friends  allowed 
he  was  very  **  irregular ;"  and  others 
spoke  with  less  reserve.  Hume,  one  of 
the  finest  intellects  of  bis  day,  describes 
him  as  ^'  born  in  a  rude  age,  and  educated 
in  the  lowest  manner,  without  any  instruc- 
tion from  the  world  or  from  books,"  and 
finally  pronounces  that  **  a  reasonable 
propriety  of  thought  he  cannot  for  any 
time  uphold.''  Other  Elizabethans,  ex- 
cept possibly  Ben  Jonson,  fared  yet  worse 
when  brought  before  such  tribunals. 
Our  still  older  poetry  was  as  good  as  un- 
known. As  to  Chaucer,  nothing  more 
need  be  said,  for  nothing  more  significant 
could  be  said,  than  that  Dryden  and 
Pope's  versions  of  certain  pieces  of  his 
were  currently  accepted — versions  that 
should  be  assiduously  read  by  any  one 
who  wishes  to  remain  really  ignorant  of 
the  great  Plantagcnet  poet.  That  there 
could  be  poetry  of  any  high  quality  in 
Anglo-SaXon — anything     of     vigor    and 


power,  and  having  in  it  some  flashes  of 
Homeric  fire — this  had  not  yet  entered 
into  men's  heads  to  conceive. 

Some  hundred  years  ago  a  complete  and 
a  blessed  change  took  place  in  this  re- 
spect. The  past,  and  the  poetry  of  the 
past,  began  to  excite  interest  and  com- 
mand attention.  The  national  mind  re- 
freshed itself  by  a  perusal  of  the  native  mas- 
terpieces of  previous  periods.  The  way 
for  this  revival  had  been  happily  prepared 
by  Percy's  **  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,"  and  the  writings  of  the  War- 
tons,  and  the  scholarship  of  Tyrwhitt. 
And  at  last  men  turned  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  Elizabethan  literature  and  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  both  early  and  late.  The 
result  is  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  Scott, 
of  Coleridge,  of  Keats,  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  greater  names.  These  geni- 
uses delighted  to  wander  amid  the  fields 
of  medioeval  thought  and  feeling  that  were 
in  their  time  reopened,  and  to  make  others 
share  their  delight.  The  contrasts  with 
modern  ideas,  and  the  strange  likenesses 
to  them,  were  a  perpetual  fascination.  It 
was  clearly  seen  that  the  present  had  much 
to  learn  from  the  past,  and  that  the  atti- 
tude of  pity  and  condescension  toward  it 
was  by  no  means  just  or  wise.  Astonish- 
ing and  incredible  as  it  might  seem,  the 
Middle  Ages,  however  imperfect  their 
civilization  in  some  respects,  were  not  a 
mere  wilderness  of  barbarism,  but  a  time 
of  splendid  visions  and  inspirations — of 
*'  fine  intelligence,"  that  could  worthily 
express  and  embody  itself.  Have  any 
centuries  left  behind  them  more  magnifi- 
cent monuments  than  the  old  churches  and 
cathedrals  that  are  yet  one  of  the  supreme 
glories  of  our  land  ?  What  are  they  but 
noble  poems  in  stone,  the  epics  of  archi- 
tecture, petrifactions  of  beauty — 

"  Thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth 
proof 
That  they  were  bom  for  immortality  ?•' 

It  ivas  strange  indeed  that  men's  eyes 
should  have  been  so  long  blind  to  art-work 
so  exquisite  ;  but  at  last  they  saw  it,  and 
more  and  more  fully  realized  its  incom- 
parable excellence.  How  deeply  Scott 
felt  the  spell  of  Melroee  Abbey,  and 
Wordsworth  that  of  King's  College 
Chapel,  each  poet,  in  this  respect  as  in 
others,  a  minister  of  *  *  the  Gothic  Re- 
vival !'*  And  how  fitly  does  Sir  Walter 
lie  in  his  last  long  sleep  amid  the  ruins  of 
Dryburgh  I     Once  more  men  delighted  to 
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enter  the  land  of  Roroance,  and  marvel  at 
its  so  long-forgotten  flowers,  and  listen  to 
the  sweet  weird  songs  that  filled  the  air 
of  it. 

IV. 

The  fonrtli  movement  T  wish  briefly  to 
point  out  is  the  democratic,  asing  the 
term  in  the  widest  sense.  The  poetry  of 
Pope  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
people  at  large.  It  is  busy  with  lords  and 
ladies,  with  wits  and  litUraieura.  Bat  a 
profound  social  change  was  slowly  accom- 
plishing itself,  even  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  ;  and  this  soon  began  to  have 
some  representation  in  literature.  The 
old  exclusiveness  gradually  disappeared, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  broader  concep- 
tion of  society,  inspired  by  a  new  sense 
of  brotherhood,  and  a  more  comprehensive 
humanity.  It  was  a  bold  innovation  that 
Richardson  should  adopt  a  servant-giil  for 
a  heroine  ;  but  be  sufficiently  acknowl- 
edges the  old  rigime  when  he  rewards  his 
sadly  persecuted  Pamela  with  the  hand  of 
the  worthless  nobleman  who  has  done  his 
worst  to  effect  her  ruin.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  no  writer  who  was  up  to  date, 
80  to  speak — «.«.,  who  really  understood 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  wrote  under 
its  characteristic  dictates  —  would  have 
thought  such  a  finale  became  the  situation. 
No  doubt  this  expression  of  sympathy  was 
often  marred  by  what  was  ill-judged  and 
foolish  and  grotesque ;  and  Canning's 
ridiculous  picture  of  the  philanthropist 
who  thinks  that  a  needy  knife-grinder 
must  necessarily  have  been,  or  be,  wholly 
the  victim  of  some  proud  oppressor,  and 
not  at  all  the  victim  of  himself,  had  its 
truth  and  value  when  he  drew  it.  But  on 
the  whole  this  movement  was  truly  human 
and  humanizing.  It  was  good  for  the 
mind,  and  it  was  good  for  the  soul,  that 
their  horizons  should  be  widened.  The 
poetic  area  was  immensely  increased.  A 
new  world,  indeed,  was  discovered  and 
traversed  and  annexed.  It  was  finely  said 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  he  spoke  to  every 
man  as  if  he  were  his  blood-relation.  And 
not  other  is  the  spirit  that  passed  into  lit- 
erature in  the  great  era  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when,  in  a  most  important 
sense,  if  I  may  so  use  St.  PauPs  phrase, 
not  without  blood  in  France  itself,  the 
members  of  each  nation  were  all  ^'  bap- 
tized into  one  body,"  whether  they  were 
bond  or  free.     Of  this  noble  extension  of 
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its  interests  literatare  furnishes  us  with 
copious  examples.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  other  poet,  Wordswotth,  however 
alienated — and  not  surpiisingly — he  be- 
came from  the  Revolutionary  movement, 
taught  men  a  more  catholic  affection  for 
their  kind — that  all  fellow-creatures  were 
to  be  regarded  with  interest  and  respect ; 
at  least  that  rank  and  position  should  not 
be  allowed  to  monopolize  respect  and  in- 
terest ;  that  among  the  poorest  and  the 
humblest  may  be  found  characters  of  gen- 
uine worth,  that  deserve  an  unpatronizing, 
a  kindly,  and  even  a  reverent  consideia- 
tion.  Nowadays  these  statements  sound 
like  vapid  commonplaces  ;  but  it  was  not 
always  so,  and  even  now  they  often  need 
reinforcement.  The  commonest  circum- 
stances and  things,  and  persons  of  the 
least  outward  note  and  distinction,  mo^* 
ing  in  the  most  ordinary  environment-^ 
around  and  on  these  Wordsworth  threw  a 
new  light,  and  made  visible  and  clear 
their  hitherto  scarcely  recognized  at  true* 
tions  : 

*'  0  reader,  had  you  in  your  mind 

Such  stores  as  silent  thonght  can  bring, 
O  gentle  reader  !  yon  will  find 
A  tale  in  everything. " 

Of  the  poet  he  asserts  that — . 

*'  In  common  things  thai  round,  nalie 
Some  random  tmths  he  caa  impart — ^ 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  owah«art.'* 

It  was  a  lesson  which  Wordsworth  himself 
had  had  to  learn — a  revelation  that  bad 
come  to  him  after  and  amid  some  bitter 
experiences.  Equable  and  calm  as  were 
his  mood  and  temper  when  we  knew  him 
best,  that  peace  had  not  been  attained 
without  effort,  and  till  after  a  severe  con- 
vulsion. There  was  a  certain  dark  hour 
of  his  life  wheu  despair  neatly  overpow- 
ered him— despair  of  mankipd  and  of  the 
woild'a  future.  The  horrid  orgies  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  it  forgot  its  own 
prinae  principles  and  lost  all  self-control, 
profoundly  depressed  and  saddened  one 
who  from  the  first  had  hailed  that  move- 
ment as  the  beginning  of  a  better  time  : 

**  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. " 

Till  1593  he  thought  that  the  best 
dreams  of  the  best  friends  of  humanity 
were  about  to  be  realized.  Then  there 
befell,  as  it  seemed,  a  frightful  reverse. 
And   Wordsworth's  soul   well-nigh  died 
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within  him  ;  and  for  some  months  his 
spiritual  condition  was  highly  critical.  He 
was  tempted  to  turn  cynic  and  satirist. 
The  influences  that  saved  him  from  such 
perdition,  and  so  saved  and  secured  for 
our  literature  one  of  its  most  purifying 
and  strengthening  forces,  are  a  very  inter- 
esting study  ;  but  only  one  of  them  can 
now  be  mentioned — viz.,  that  happily  he 
was  led  from  the  observation  of  men  in 
masses  to  the  observation  of  men  as  indi- 
viduals. The  Parisian  mob,  with  its  wild 
excesses,  was  no  edifying  spectacle.  And 
often  it  happens  that  men  in  large  bodies 
seem  to  be  guided,  not  by  their  collective 
wisdom,  but  by  their  collective  folly — 
that  not  common  sense  seems  to  dominate, 
but  common  nonsense,  and  the  human 
race  is  not  shown  at  its  best,  but  at  its 
worst.  For  a  mass  of  men  is  not  merely 
an  accumulation  of  individuals  ;  a  certain 
new  element  is  introduced  through  the 
very  accumulation,  and  each  individual  is 
not  exactly  himself,  but  in  becoming  part 
of  a  large  conglomeration  he  is  modified 
and  shaped,  and  to  a  certain  degree  trans- 
formed. A.nd  when  conglomerations  take 
a  bad  turn,  then  man  appears  but  a  wild 
and  hopeless  animal.  Now,  to  Words- 
worth, the  human  herd,  as  he  saw  it,  had 
ceased  to  give  comfort  and  pleasure.  And 
he  was  moved  to  despair  of  the  Republic. 
But  happily  for  him,  he  found  in  the  in- 
dividual what  he  so  sadly  missed  in  the 
mob,  and  so  he  recovered  his  faith  in  his 
kind.  A  passage  in  a  letter  of  his  to 
Fox,  the  famous  statesman,  deserves  to  be 
quoted  in  this  connection  : 

"  Necessitated  as  yon  have  been,  from  yonr 
pnblio  sitoation,  to  have  mnoh  to  do  with 
men  in  bodies  and  in  classes,  and,  accord- 
ingly, to  contemplate  them  in  that  relation, 
it  has  been  yonr  praise  that  yon  have  not 
thereby  been  prevented  from  looking  upon 
them  as  individuals,  and  that  yon  have  hab- 
itually left  yonr  heart  open  to  be  influenced 
by  them  in  that  capacity.  This  habit  [he 
adds]  cannot  but  have  made  yon  dear  to 
poets  ;  and  I  am  snre  that  if,  since  yonr  first 
entrance  into  public  life,  there  has  been  a 
single  true  poet  living  in  England,  he  must 
have  loved  yon." 

It  was  Wordsworth's  good  fortune  to 
number  among  his  intimate  friends  some 
persons  of  singularly  fine  and  excellent 
disposition  and  genius  ;  and  their  society 
was  an  infinite  blessing  to  him  always,  but 
especially  at  this  time,  when  his  heart  was 
BO  depressed  within  him.     Not  less  for- 


tunate was  he  in  discovering  among  the 
peasantry  that  lived  round  his  humble 
home  a  real  dignity  of  character,  a  true 
manliness,  a  natural  nobility.  Like  the 
Shepherd-lord  in  his  own  exquisite  poem^ 

'*  Love  had  he  found  in  hnts  where  poor  men 
lie  ;" 

and  by  the  intimate  knowledge  he  acquired 
of  his  humble  neighbors  — of  their  trials 
and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  were 
borne — of  their  principles  and  their  am- 
bitions and  their  ideals^  ho  was  inspired 
with  a  genuine  admiration  for  lives  so 
simple,  so  unexacting,  so  brave.  And  he 
was  content  to  celebrate  them,  and  the 
troubles  and  the  defeats  and  the  victories 
that  darkened  or  brightened  those  un- 
ostentatious careers  : 

"  Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers  ; 
The  common  growth  of  mother-earth 
Suffices  me— her  tears,  her  mirth, 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

"  The  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 

I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower. 
If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray, 

And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

**  These  given,  what  more  need  I  desire 

To  stir,  to  soothe,  or  elevate  ? 
What  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 
May  in  life's  daily  prospect  find. 

May  find,  or  there  create  ? 

**  A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  wield  ; 
What  spell  so  strong  as  gnilty  Fear  ? 
Kepentance  is  a  tender  Sprite  ; 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 
'Tis  lodged  within  her  silent  tear.'  * 

In  the  older  poetry  we  are  introduced 
to  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  and  other 
rustics,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  thinly  disguised, 
provided  with  dainty  crooks  and  fine-spun 
blouses  from  the  stores  of  the  costumier. 
But  now  we  have  before  us  the  real  thing 
— the  bond-fide  milkmaid,  the  dalesman 
who 

"  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists. 
That  came  to  him,  and   left    him    on   the 
heights," 

the  Female  Vagrant,  the  Pedlar,  the  Old 
Huntsman,  the  Leech-gatherer  on  the 
Moor. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  more  fully 
this  democratic  movement  in  literaturcj^ 
and  from  the  writings  of  other  poets  b^ 
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sides  Wordsworth — e.^.,  of  Scott,  of 
Campbell,  of  Coleridge,  of  Shelley  ;  but 
we  must  now  quickly  glance  at  the  fifth 
and  last  movement  which  we  have  specified 
as  marking  and  directing  the  literary  era 
that  now  concerns  us. 

V. 

A  very  striking  difference  between  this 
century  and  the  last  is  presented  to  us,  if 
we  notice  the  attitudes  of  the  two  periods 
toward  external  nature— toward  natural 
scenery  in  its  most  ordinary,  and  yet  more 
noticeably  in  its  wilder  and  {lender  forms. 
Very  generally  in  the  time  of  Pope,  and 
by  the  school  of  Pope,  natural  phenomena 
were  described  without  any  real  knowledge 
of  them,  the  eye  of  the  describer  not  upon 
the  object,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Words- 
worth's which  is  often  cited  nowadays  as 
invented  by  Matthew  Arnold,  who,  in- 
deed, borrowed  it  ,from  Wordsworth. 
There  was  little  pure  delight  in  nature  and 
the  things  of  nature.  There  was,  indeed, 
some  interest  in  nature  when  duly  tricked 
out  and  arranged  in  a  certain  fashion  ; 
but  nature,  not  artificially  readjusted  and 
80  made  presentable,  had  comparatively 
few  friends.  The  taste  for  mountains  bad 
not  yet  arisen.  Not  a  word  is  said  in 
praise  of  those  **  great  creatures  of  God." 
**  Our  earliest  travellers — Ray,  the  natu- 
ralist, one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age  ; 
Bishop  Burnet  and  others  who  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  or  lived  some  time  in  Switzer- 
land— are  silent  upon  the  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  those  regioiw  ;  aod  Burnet  even 
uses  these  wofda^  npeaking  of  theGrisons  : 
'  When  they  have  made  up  estates  else- 
where, they  are  glad  to  leave  Italy  and  the 
best  parts  of  Germany,  and  to  come  and 
live  among  those  mountains,  of  which  the 
very  sight  is  enough  to  fill  a  man  with 
horror.'  The  accomplished  Evelyn,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  his  journey  from  Italy 
through  the  Alpe^  dilates  upon  the  terri- 
ble, the  melaneholy,  and  the  uncomforta- 
ble ;  bat  till  he  comes  to  the  fruitful  coun- 
tiy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva  not  a 
syllable  of  praise  or  delight."  ♦  In  De- 
foe's "Tour  through  the  Whole  Island 
of  Great  Britain,"  continued  by  Richard- 
son^ and  by  "  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in 
the  literary  world "  (seventh  edition, 
1769),  the  favorite  adjective — the  can- 
itans    epiiketon — for    the    mountains    is 

♦  Wordsworth's  •*  Prose  Works,  •*  ii.  327. 
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frightful."  Westmoreland  is  spoken 
of  as  **  a  country  eminent  only  for  being 
the  wildest,  most  barren,  and  frightful  of 
any  that  I  have  passed  over  in  England  or 
in  Wales."  Elsewhere  we  read:  **But 
notwithstandinff  the  terrible  aspect  of  the 
hills,  when  we  had  passed  by  Kendal  and 
descended  from  the  frightful  mountains, 
the  flat  country  began  to  show  itself  ;  and 
we  soon  found  the  north  and  northeast 
part  of  the  country  to  be  pleasant,  rich, 
fruitful,  and,  if  compared  to  the  other 
part,  may  be  said  to  be  populous."  *  In 
another  passage  we  are  informed  that  the 
writer  and  his  companion  or  companions 
did  **  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to  go 
among  the  hills  and  cliffs  and  rocks  and 
terrible  precipices  of  the  Stanmore  dis- 
trict, in  the  North  Riding. "f 

Since  such  views  were  current,  what  a 
revolution  in  taste  has  come  about !  How 
complete  is  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth,  of  Scott,  of 
Byron  I  The  very  regions  which  the  typi- 
cal eighteenth-century  man  carefully 
avoided,  so  far  as  he  could,  his  successor 
began  to  visit  and  frequent  with  enthusi- 
asm. A  new  sense  of  natural  beauty  de- 
veloped itself.  Landscapes  that  once  ex- 
cited only  horror  were  now  gazed  -upon 
wfth  awe,  but  also  with  deliffhi.  The 
solitudes  once  thought  so  forbidding  and 
so  gloomy,  were  hailed  as  homes  of  re- 
freshment and  peace  for  the  weary  spirit. 
A  veil  was  withdrawn  from  the  face  of 
Nature,  and  she  showed  herself  in  all  her 
loveliness  and  in  all  her  majesty.  No 
wonder  if  those  who  so  beheld  her  were 
fascinated  by  her  charms.  The  beauty 
of  the  earth  had  never  been  so  keenly 
realized,  and  it  became  a  mighty  influence. 
Things  that  lay  all  round,  and  of  which 
little  heed  had  been  taken,  were  now  dis- 
cerned to  be  gems  of  price.  One  might 
almost  say  that  men  seemed  now  to  see 
for  the  first  time,  or  to  see  with  a  new 
clearness  and  appreciation,  everything  that 
God  had  made,  and  '*  behold  it  was  very 
good."  The  visible  world  was  crowned 
with  a  new  glory,  and  drew  men's  eyes 
and  thoughts  toward  it  with  a  fresh  at- 
traction and  a  new-born  ardor  : 

"  The  sounding  cataract 
Hannted  me  like  a  passion  ;  the  tall  rook, 


I     ■!       ■■ 


♦  Defoe's  •*  Tour/*  etc.,  iii.  304. 
t  iWd.  iii.  161.  , 
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The    moantain,  and   the  deep  and  gloomy 

wood, 
Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite  ;  a  feeling,  and  a  love, 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  ohurm, 
By  thoaght  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye." 

And,  in  Wordsworth's  mind  at  least, 
this  delight  in  the  mere  external  form  was 
followed  by  a  yet  deeper  delight  in  what 
seemed  to  lie  beneath  or  within  it,  and  be 
expressed  by  it : 

"  For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  Natore,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
I^or  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  Uirough  all  things.    Therefore  am 

I  stiU 
A  lover  of  the  meadows,  and  the  woods. 
And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth  ;   of  all  the  mighty 

world 
Of  eye  and  ear — both  what  they  half  create. 
And  what  perceive  ;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart  and  soul. 
Of  all  my  moral  being." 

And  such  a  recognition  of  Nature  and  her 
sway — such  a  worship  of  Nature — is  per- 
petually uttered  in  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth, '^of  Nature's  inmost  shrine 
,  .  .  the  priest. "  Thus,  to  quote  the 
whole  of  the  fine  stanza  of  which  I  have 
already  in  another  connection  quoted  the 
first  line  : 

"  Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men 
lie  ; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and 
rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills." 

Or,  again,  in  the  well-known  lines  called 
"The  Tables  Turned,"  where  he  dispar- 
ages book-learning  by  the  side  of  Nature's 
lessons  for  those  who  know  bow  to  receive 
them  : 

"  Books !  *tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife  ; 
Gome,  hear  the  woodland  linnet, 


How  sweet  his  music  !    On  my  life, 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

"  And  hark  !  how  blithe  the  throstle  slogs  ! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher  ; 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

**  She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless— 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health. 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 


*i 


One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can." 


Of  such  teachings  that  to  most  ears 
were  inarticulate  and  obscure,  Words- 
worth was  ordained  the  interpreter  ;  and 
if  at  times,  like  priests  in  other  temples, 
he  was  excessive  in  his  commentaries,  yet 
not  easily  can  he  overrated  the  service  he 
performed  for  his  day  and  generation,  and 
for  days  and  generations  to  come,  in  mak- 
ing men  feel — not  only  see,  hnt  feel — the 
beauties  of  the  material  world  in  which 
we  live  ;  not  only  of  its  rarer  and  grander 
sights  and  shows,  but  of  its  every-day  and 
common  phenomena.  To  ''see  nothing 
in  Nature  that  is  ours,"  and  to  give  "  our 
hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon,"  that,  he 
taught  us,  is  a  sorry  condition,  and  this 
a  miserable  surrender.  He  ^taught  us 
that  life  has  ceased  to  be  woith  living 
when  we  find  ourselves  without  any  re- 
sponsive emotion  in  the  presence  of  what 
is  lovely  and  divine,  however  common  the 
spectacle  of  it ;  when  a  thing  of  beauty 
ceases  to  be  a  **  joy  forever.  " 


>} 


*  *  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  !*' 

Other  illustiations  of  this  change  in  the 
general  attitude  toward  Nature  might  be 
brought  forward  in  abundance  from  other 
contemporary  authors  ;  but  this  rapid  sur- 
vey must  now  be  concluded.  I  trust  that 
I  have  made  distinct  some  at  least  of  the 
influences  that  effected  such  a  wonderful 
transformation  in  our  literature  nearly  a 
century  ago  ;  influences  whose  force  is 
not  yet  spent,  but  is  still  active  and  benefi- 
cent. —Contemporary  Review, 
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*•  Your  roof  leaks,  I  hear  f  one  Rus- 
sian geDtleman  sympathetically  inquired 
of  another,  some  time  ago. 

**  It  does,  the  d — d  thing  ;  leaks  abom- 
inably.'* 

**  Why  not  have  it  repaired  ?" 

**  Repaired  !  Why,  how  the  deuce  can 
I  get  it  repaired  in  these  torrents  of  rain  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  while  it  was  rain- 
ing ;  but  in  fine  weather,  you  know." 

"  Why,  that's  just  the  point,  man  ;  in 
fine  weather  it's  all  right — gives  me  no 
trouble  whatever." 

This  anecdote,  lately  retold  by  a  Rus- 
sian semi-ofiicial  organ,  admirably  brings 
out  the  two  extremes  of  alternating  liet- 
lessncss  and  repining  with  which  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cholera  was  viewed  by  most 
thinking  Russians,  from  the  mooshiksy 
who  dimly  feel  that  the  laws  of  God  duly 
countersigned  by  the  police  shape  their 
destiny,  Tough-hew  them  how  they  will, 
to  the  ministers  who  distinctly  foresee 
national  calamities  but  piously  leave  to 
Providence  the  arduous  task  of  warding 
them  off.  It  was  thus  that  the  famine 
was  foretold  with  historic  accuracy  and 
received  with  blank  astonishment,  and 
that  the  numerous  warnings  given  by  the 
cholera  were  scrupulously  recorded^and  as 
scornfully  rejected  as'wereHhose  of  Noah  to 
his  neighbors  in  the  days  when  the  ark  was 
building.  And  yet  it  would  be  unjust, 
while  exonerating  the  people,  to  blame 
severely  their  rulers  for  not  undertaking  a 
task  which  would  have  given  pau.e  to  a 
thaumaturgus  ;  for  nothing  less  than  the 
gift  of  working  miracles  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  bring  about  that  general 
state  of  cleanliness  in  which  cholera  ceases 
to  be  formidable.  The  Russian  people 
are  as  pliant  and  malleable  as  the  purest 
gold,  or,  to  use  their  own  picturesque  ex- 
pression, may  be  twisted  into  a  rara's-horn 
by  the  meanest  of  their  masters.  But 
even  to  this  capacity  there  are  certain 
well-defined  limits.  A  raw  peasant  can, 
at  a  pinch,  be  suddenly  changed  into  a 
brave  soldier,  a  skilful  mechanic,  a  pious 
priest,  or  a  desperate  conspirator,  but  he 
cannot,  without  a  miracle — which  religion 


occasionally  performs — be  metamorphosed 
into  a  clean,  tidy  citizen.* 

Cleanliness,  like  the  pursuit  of  virtue, 
or  a  liking  for  caviar,  is  an  acquired  taste 
whenever  peculiar  climatic  conditions  have 
not  rendered  it  an  absolute  necessity. 
But  the  Russian's  inveterate  repugnance 
to  it  seems  to  have  become  a  condition  cf 
his  very  being — a  sort  of  counterpart  in 
his  physiological  apparatus  to  space  and 
time  in  the  intellectual  mechanism  of  all 
humanity.  Not  only  does  the  average 
Russian  endorse  Lord  Palmerston's  view 
that  dirt  is  beautiful  in  its  proper  place, 
but,  going  much  further,  he  holds  that  its 
proper  place  is  wherever  it  happens  to  be 
found,  while  he  frowns  upon  cleanliness 
as  a  soit  of  moral  delinquency,  freedom 
from  which  is  to  be  cultivated  as  a  virtue 
and  enjoyed  as  a  pleasure.  Like  Eliphaz 
the  Temanite,  he  ciies  out  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart :  ''  What  is  man  that  he 
should  be  clean  ?" 

**The  loss  of  wealth  is  loss  of  dirt," 
sang  the  old  English  bard,  at  a  time  when 
the  close  relation  between  cleanliness  and 
godliness  was  less  clearly  discerned  than 
at  present.  *'  The  loss  of  dirt  is  loss  of 
wealth"  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
Russian  people,  writ  large  in  their  habits 
and  frankly  proclaimed  in  their  proverbs. 
"  The  snow,  though  white,"  says  a  com- 
mon Russian  adage,  '*  is  not  toothsome  ; 
but  the  poppy,  though  black,  is  the  food 
of  Bovars."  *'  The  wolf  and  the  bear," 
says  another  proverb,  **  are  healthy,  and 
yet  they  never  wash." 

The  love  of  the  people  for  their  hot 
bath — a  sort  of  national  institution — 
seems  to  rebut  this  assertion.  In  no  part 
of  Europe  are  public  baths  so  common  or 
so  accessible  to  the  lower  order  as  in  Rus- 
sia, and  probably  no  other  people  make 
so  frequent  use  of  them.  But  the  contra- 
diction is  only  apparent.     The  attraction 

*  The  relative  cleanliness  of  the  members 
of  the  Stnndist  sect  and  the  followers  of  Col- 
onel Pasohkoff  is  proverbial ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  all  Bussians  who  join  these  persnasions 
soon  become  models  of  cleanliness  to  their 
Orthodox  compatriots. 
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of  the  bathy  which  is  in  very  many  cases 
a  gigantic  nest  of  loathsome  disease-germs, 
an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  angels  and 
of  men,  consists  not  in  the  subordinate 
soap  and  water^  but  in  the  hot  vapor  be- 
loved by  the  Russian  alike  in  his  hovel, 
his  church,  and  his  bath,  in  which  he 
generally  steams  himself  until  his  skin  re- 

,  sembles  the  jelly  called  kisell,  and  occa- 
sionally till  he  faints.  Nor  is  it  nn usual 
for  people  who  regularly  patronize  these 
steam-chambers  to  dispense  entirely  with 
the  services  of  the  washer-woman,  allow- 
ing the  articles  she  may  have  cleansed  and 
renovated  to  moulder  in  dust  away.* 

The  Russian  loves  uncleanliness  for  its 
simplicity  and  also  for  the  feeling  of  un- 
fettered homeliness  it  confers.  '*  Our 
affection  for  dirt,"  says  one  of  the  most 

*  celebrated  journalists  of  the  day,  '^  is  a 
Pan-Russian  trait."  f  **  So  thoroughly 
accustomed  are  we  to  filth,"  exclaims  the 
most  respectable  journal  in  Russia,  '^  that 
many  people  go  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether 
any  useful  end  could  be  furthered  by  an- 
nihilating it."  t 

This  view,  like  most  popular  notions  on 
such  subjects  as  fall  within  the  mental 
range  of  the  crowd,  has  been  enshrined 
in  the  tenets  of  the  various  native  sects 
with  which  Byzantine  Orthodoxy  is  honey- 
combed. The  latest  prophet  arisen  in  the 
land.  Count  Leff  Tolstoi,  is  at  one  with 
the  earliest  in  his  endeavors  to  raise  un- 
cleanliness to  the  rank  of  a  sacramental 
rite  by  conferring  upon  it  the  approval  of 
philosophy  and  the  sanction  of  religion. § 
His  disciples,  less  reserved  than  their  mas- 
ter in  their  advocacy  of  his  doctrine,  and 
much  more  thorough  in  reducing  it  to 
practice,  are  occasionally  called  upon  to 
suffer  for  their  conviction.  One  of  the 
most  estimable  of  them  all,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  warned  in  vain,  was  re- 
cently dismissed  from  his  situation  in  a 
first-class  shop  in  St.  Petersburg  for  liter- 
ally poisoning  the  atmosphere  and  driving 
away  customers  and  colleagues  in  conse- 
quence of  his  studied  violation  of  those 
elementary  canons  of  personal  hygiene 
which  even  four-footed  animals  may  be 
trusted  to   observe.      Influential    friends 

♦  Cf.  Novoye  Vremya,  18th  February.  1892 

f  Nemiroviich  Danlschenko  /  of.  Odessa  No- 
vosii,  14th  September,  1888. 

i  Week.  Jnly  10th,  1892. 

§  Gf .  his  article  in  the  New  Review,  July, 
18*92. 


had  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  8e%  ere 
but  righteous  sentence  rescinded,  and  stUl 
greater  difficulty  in  shaking  the  resolution, 
of  this  Russian  Joseph  Labre  and  induc- 
ing him  to  sacrifice  the  dictates  of  a  cari- 
ously  warped  conscience  to  the  health  of 
his  fellows,  the  interests  of  his  employers, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  own  family. 

It  is  only  just  to  remark  that  these  and 
kindred  unsesthetic  practices  owe  but  their 
sacramental  character,  not  their  origin,  to 
religious  prescriptions  like  those  of  Count 
Leff  Tolstoi.     Every  hamlet,  village,  town 
and   city,    every  hut,  house  and  palace 
bears   profound  traces    of    this   national 
characteristic.      Even   in   St.    Petersbuig 
the  inhabitants  of  the  enormous  buildings 
which  harbor  more  inmates  than  many  an 
European  village,  live  as  if  their  first  duty 
in  life  were  to  propagate  disease-germs  as 
the  insects  propagate  the  pollen  of  flowers. 
Describing  a  typical  inmate  of  one  of  these 
typical  houses  (the  house  of  Prince  Vya- 
zemsky,  near  the  Hay  market),  a  man  who 
has  laid  by  a  very  fair  provision  against 
the  rainy  day,  the  Novoye  Vremya  casually 
remarks :— ^  He    never    has    his    linen 
washed.      Whenever  he  puts  on  a  shirt, 
he  puts  it  on  for  good,  and  wears  it  till  it 
drops  in  shreds  off  his  back."  * 

Much  has  been  hoped  from  the  out- 
break of  the  cholera  ;  and  if  lethargy  were 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  remedy  might 
be  trusted  to  prove  as  efficacious  as  it 
would  be  cheap.  But  as  we  have  seen 
there  are  more  potent  factors  at  work  than 
mere  torpor ;  besides  which  the  lower 
orders  lack  the  education  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  grasp  the  relation  between 
filth  and  infection,  cholera  and  foul  water. 
Infection  and  contagion  are  unmeaning 
phrases  to  the  people  whom  Mr.  Stead  is 
pleased  to  look  upon  as  idyllic  "  brown 
sheep,"  blissfully  grazing  on  the  pastures 
of  the  shepherd-Tzar,  and  who  now  ex- 
plain the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  as  the 
result  of  the  diabolical  machinations  of 
English  enemies,  who,  under  pretence  of 
distributing  alms  to  the  hungry  peasantry, 
visited  the  famine  districts  last  year  and 
bribed  mercenary  Russian  physicians  to 
work  the  unholy  spell.  Relations,  friends, 
and  even  perfect  strangers  will  drink  to- 
gether out  of  the  same  vessels  with  and 
kiss  the  lips  of  those  whom  they  see  to  be 
suffering   from  most  loathsome  diseases^ 


♦  Novoye  Vrmya.  9th  July,  1892. 
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withoat  manifeBting  repugnance  at  the 
sight  or  entertaining  fear  for  the  conse- 
quences. Andy  apart  from  the  question 
of  squeamishness,  this  is  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, seeing  that  disease  and  death,  in 
the  theological  system  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, are  positive  entities  created  by  God 
and  let  loose  by  Himself,  by  evil-minded 
men  or  by  the  devil,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  lethal  shafts  of  Apollo  were  aimed  at 
the  offending  Greeks.  The  mooshik  is  as 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  nexus 
between  dirt  and  disease  as  of  discerning 
the  causal  relation  between  tides  and  the 
moon.  That  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
when  minded  to  send  the  cholera  to  chasten 
His  people,  should  allow  His  inscrutable 
plans  to  be  thwarted  by  dint  of  mere  mop- 
ping and  iscrubbing  of  houses  and  streets, 
which  are  no  filthier  than  ever  they  were 
before,  seems  to  them  an  impious  thought ; 
it«  expression  in  words  rank  blasphemy. 
The  prayers  of  priests  and  the  counter 
spells  of  country  lasses  ploughing  the  vil- 
lage in  the  dead  of  the  night,  are  the  le- 
gitimate means  of  moving  heaven  and  re- 
straining hell ;  and  the  failure  of  these  is 
a  sure  sign  that  further  attempts  in  this 
direction  would  be  tantamount  to  Hying  in 
the  face  of  Providence. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  sanita- 
tion is  the  cost.  In  the  present  position 
of  affairs  in  Russia  money,  though  some- 
what less  scarce  than  wholesome  air  and 
innocuous  water,  is  infinitely  more  prized 
than  either.  It  has  been  calculated  by 
qualified  experts  that  the  sanitation  of 
peasants'  huts — which  after  all  is  but  the 
first  and  least  important  step  toward  im- 
provement—cannot possibly  be  ctfected 
for  less  than  seven  roubles  (about  15s.) 
each,  a  sum  which  no  sane  mooshik  would 
dream  of  parting  with  for  the  sake  of  les- 
sening a  danger  which  he  deems  imagi- 
nary. The  sanitation  of  towns,  cities, 
and  rivers,  would  involve  an  outlay  ex- 
ceeding that  caused  by  the  famine  ;  and 
a  year  after  its  completion  the  work  would 
be  as  thoroughly  undone  as  Penelope's 
web  was  wont  to  be  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning. 

But  far  more  decisive  than  all  other 
difiiculties  is  the  vastness  of  the  under- 
taking combined  with  the  incapacity  of 
those  who,  under  the  present  system  of 
political  elimination,  are  alone  qualified  to 
execute  it.  Were  each  sanitary  commis- 
sion a  Hercules  disposing  of  an  Alpheus 


and  a  Peneus,  none  of  the  present  gener- 
ation would  live  to  see  the  work  accom- 
plished. The  stables  of  Augeas  were 
neglected  for  only  thirty  years  ;  whereas 
the  towns,  cities,  and  rivers  of  Russia 
have  not  been  cleansed  since  the  Scythians 
and  the  Turanians  ran  wild  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  no  periodical  casting 
of  the  slough  in  Russia,  such  as  is  prac- 
tised in  all  other  lands,  not  excepting  the 
settlements  of  comparative  barbarians. 

Not  only  is  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
people  and  their  surroundings  di^igusting, 
but  the  most  cautious  handling  of  the  sub- 
ject has  a  strong  tendency  to  become 
equally  so.  To  take  the  question  of  food 
and  drink,  for  instance,  it  is  as  much  as 
one  can  do  to  keep  the  subject  within  the 
broadest  limits  of  the  proprieties  of  lan- 
guage. The  startling  facts  bi  ought  to 
nght  by  the  famine  are  still  in  the  recol- 
lection of  every  reader,  some  of  whom 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  wonder  how  a  Rus- 
sian peasant  can  vie  in  omnivoiousness 
with  the  ostrich,  the  shark,  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  and  go  on  living  and 
laboring  as  before.  Any  foreign  visitor 
to  the  two  capitals,  who  strolls  down  the 
**  Glutton's  Row,"  glances  at  the  sicken- 
ing objects  laid  on  the  filthy  tables  stand- 
ing under  wooden  sheds,  all  which  an 
energetic  sanitary  officer  or  fire  from 
heaven  or  from  hell  should  speedily  de- 
stroy, and  notes  with  what  lavenous  appe- 
tites  this  loathsome  food  is  devoured  by 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  will  have 
considerably  increased  the  army  of  hideous 
visions  which,  in  moments  of  despond- 
ency, rise  up  to  people  **  tragical  shad- 
ow's realm  of  sound  and  sight"  and  make 
one  long  to  flit  into  some  less  wretched 
world  than  ours. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
classes  which  are  out  of  the  reach^  of  want 
are  therefore  exempt  from  the  disease  and 
suffering  that  result  from  unhealthy  focd 
and  drink.  The  most  gifted  among  con- 
temporary Russian  journalists  has  not 
shiunk  from  the  unsavory  task  of  describ- 
ing the  chambers  of  horrors  known  as 
**  first-class"  bakeries,  confectioneries, 
and  butchers'  shops,  in  language  which 
would  affect  the  sensitive  English  reader 
almost  to  the  same  extent  as  a  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  horrible  realities  them- 
selves.  The  following  extract  from  the 
article  of  this  competent  authority,  though 
considerably  pruned,  is  probably  as  much 
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as  will  bear  IraDslation.  PeBcribing  the 
exquisite  jnms  prepared  by  some  of  the 
most  renowned  confectioners  of  Rnssia, 
whom  he  mentions  by  name,  he  says  : — 

"  Almost  everywhere  the  berries  containing 
little  stones  are  prepared  for  the  confectioners 
and  freed  from  their  stones,  not  by  means  of 
a  mechanical  apparatns,  bat  by  the  applica- 
tion of  human  lips.  Poor  women  suck  them 
oat  from  carrants,  barberries,  gooseberries, 
etc." 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  the  national 
drink,  called  quasit,  a  beverage  brewed 
from  rye  bread  and  other  ingredients,  the 
writer  continues  : — 

'*  These  qaass  establishments  are  positive 
doacaa.  In  the  streets  of  Moscow,  espeoially 
where  large  nambers  of  workmen  are  gathered 
together,  yoa  always  see  a  crowd  of  little 
street  Arabs  carrying  large  glass  jags  fall  of  a 
mnddy,  soarish  liqoid,  which  they  offer  to 
the  passers-by  under  the  names  of  '  currant 
qaass,'  '  raspberry  qaass/  '  lemonade,*  *  sweet 
sugary  quass.*  On  saltry  days,  after  a  pro- 
cession or  some  other  religious  or  social  re- 
joicings, enormous  quantities  of  these  drinks 
are  consumed,  and  the  street  boys,  whenever 
their  jugs  are  empty,  rush  off  and  replenish 
them  so  soon,  so  surprisingly  soon,  that  they 
seem  to  fabricate  the  quass  while  they  run/ ' 

On  the  15th  June  N.  Nerairovitch- 
Dantschcnko  discovered  how  this  feat  is 
accomplished  : — 

*'  Three  little  boys  were  standing  on  the 
wooden  platform  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Moskva,  where  foul  clothes  are  rinsed  and 
washed  ;  beside  them  stood  their  empty  jars. 
One  of  the  boys  took  from  his  bosom  a  couple 
of  lemons,  cut  off  some  slices,  and  dropped 
them  into  the  jar  ;  the  remaining  slices  he 
squeezed  then  and  there  with  his  dirty  hands, 
sprinkled  powdered  sugar  over  them,  poured 
in  some  of  the  yellowish  fluid  from  the  river, 
shook  up  the  whole,  and  forthwith  began  to 
shout,  *  Lemonade  !  lemonade  ! '  with  all  his 
might  and  main  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd 
which  swallowed  his  preparation  in  the  twink. 
ling  of  an  eye.  The  method  followed  by  an- 
other boy  was  more  complicated— his  special- 
ity being  *  raspberry  quaes ' — which,  as  I  no- 
ticed, requires  straining.  The  ingenious 
youth,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Throwing  off  one  of  his  boots,  he  drew  a  jute 
bag  from  his  bosom,  and  poured  about  one 
pound  weight  of  raspberries  out  of  it  into  the 
Doot  The  next  moment  his  foot  was  inside 
of  the  discarded  boot,  once  more  pounding 
those  raspberries  to  a  pulp  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  leaped,  bouuded,  and  danced  about 
like  a  madman.  ...  In  justice  to  the 
lad,  however.  I  ought  to  say  that,  bearing  in 
mind  the  exigencies  of  cleanliness,  he  first 
rinsed  his  leg  in  the  yellowish  liquid  of  the 
stream.  Having  pounded  the  berries  to  his 
heart's  content,  he  thinned  the  juice  with 


water  taken  from  the  same  spot,  and  then, 
having  covered  the  orifice  of  the  glass  jar  with 
a  piece  of  coarse  muslin,  he  strained  throngh 
that  the  entire  contents  of  the  boot.  And 
*  raspberry  quass '  was  ready  forthwith."  ♦ 

Doubtless^  no  person,   however  badly 
he  wants  to  drink,  is  obliged  to  blake  his 
thirst  with  quass,  while  water  can  be  bad 
for  the  asking.     Unfortunately,  the  water 
is  not  a  whit  better  than  its  substitutes, 
80  that  it  is  a  case  of  jumping  off  the  grid- 
iron into  the  fire.     No  city,  no  town,  no 
village,  no  hamlet  in  Russia  can  be  truly 
said  to  possess  drinking  water  pure  enough 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  most 
tolerant  sanitary  officer  of  western  Europe. 
This  stateruent  is  based  upon  the  articles, 
reports,  and  digests  of  physicians,  journal- 
ists,   clergymen,    and   statisticians  which 
now  lie  before  me  in  scores.     Speaking 
of  the  city  of  Rovno,  at  a  time  when  prep- 
arations for  the  cholera  had  produced  all 
the  improvement  in  its  condition  which 
fear  and  zeal  could  effect,  the  organs  of 
the  press  say  :  **The  city  literally  floats 
in  filth.     All  the  streets  except  two,  which 
are  paved,  are  so  flooded  with  dirt  that  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  through  them.     The 
people,    when    they   make    purchases  of 
fuel,  for  instance,  are  always  charged  an 
extra   sum   for  getting    it  towed   safely 
through  this  ordure,  wnich  oozes  into  the 
river,    the   water  of  which  is  diunk  by 
nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants.'*  f     '*  Every 
yard  of  every  house,"  runs  the  report  on 
the  city  of  Yekaterinoslav,    **  is   neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  pestilential  cloaca, 
poisoning  the  air  around.     In  the  centre 
of  the  city  the  greater  number  of  wells 
contain  foul  water  of  a  green  color  and 
horrible  taste.     This  water  is  injurious  to 
health,  not  only  when  used  for  drinkine, 
but  even   when  employed  for  household 
purposes."  J     In  Baku,  where  the  cholera 
found  a  most  favorable   soil,    the   water 
was,  at  least,  as  foul  as  elsewhere,  if  we 
can  trust  the  statements  of  the  semi-official 
journal,  which  tells  its  readers  that  **  in 
many   yards  stand   artificial  ponds  filled 
with  water  carried  thither  in  jars.     In  this 
water  the  inhabitants  are  wont  to  perform 
their  daily  ablutions,  bathing  every  day. 
They  also  use  it  to  wash  their  fruits,  their 

*  Gf.  Odessa  Notosti,  14th  September,  1888. 

f  Kievlanin,  29th  November,  1889.  Kovoye 
Fremya,  3rd  December,  1889. 

t  Odessa  lAstok,  7th  July,  1892.  Navaye 
Vremya,  10th  July,  1892. 
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commodities,    and   their   persons,   besides 
which  they  drink  it^  * 

**  In  the  citv  of  Voronesh  the  water- 
pipes  have  never  once  been  cleansed  nince 
they  were  first  laid  down  ;"  f  '*  in  Sim- 
birsk the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  drink 
pollated  water;"  J  while  the  people  of 
Bogorodskoie  have  not  even  filthy  pipes 
to  convey  the  beverage  that  contains  their 
daily  rations  of  disease-germs ;  **  they 
have  to  content  themselves  with  the  water 
of  the  ponds,"  and  **  in  these  same  ponds 
hides  are  constantly  washed  and  soaked.  "§ 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  were  the 
sanitary  condition  of  provincial  cities  less 
unsatisfactoiy,  seeing  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  capitals  suffer  without  com- 
plaint from  a  state  of  things  against  which 
the  Mucelasse  Indians  would  have  risen 
up  in  rebellion.  Of  the  river  Okhta, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Neva, 
waters  the  **  Northern  Palmyra,"  we 
read  :  "  The  odor  it  emits  is  so  suffocaMng 
that  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  below  the  Okhta,  dare  not  approach 
it  to  rinse  their  vessels.  The  mouth  of 
the  Fontanka — another  river  which  flows 
between  two  rows  of  palaces — receives  the 
contributory  impurities  of  several  large 
hospitals,  and  bas  a  current  the  consis- 
tency of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  choco- 
late:"  j  and  the  Town  Council  of  the 
city  lately  insisted  on  supplying  the  in- 
habitants with  water  drawn  from  this  par- 
ticular spot.^  It  would  almost  seem 
better  "to  suck  the  damps  for  drink" 
than  to  poison  one's  self  ingloiiously  at 
these  loathsome  cesspools.  The  dwellings 
of  the  people  are  of  a  piece  with  their  food 

♦  Novoye  Vremya,  8th  July,  1892. 

t  Medic'd  News,  1890.  NN.  7  &  8.  Cf.  also 
Novoye  Vremya,  13th  May.  1890. 

t  Cf.  Nea>  Russian  Telegraph,  July.  1892. 
Novout  Vremya,  5th  July,  1892. 

§  Nfvoye  Vremya,  29th  Match,  1890. 

I  yVe^lc,  26th  June.  1892. 

^  Ibid.  Cf.  also  the  scientific  treatise  by 
Br.  KolokolofiE  on  the  water  of  St.  Petersburg, 
from  which  it  appears  that  all  the  rivers  of 
that  capital  are  impregnated  with  impniities, 
compared  to  which  honest  poison  would  be 
nectar.  Thus  the  Fontanka  has  three  hun- 
dred openings,  through  which  it  admits  the 
impurities  of  the  city  ;  the  Moiku  possesses 
two  hundred,  the  Katerinovka  two  hundred 
and  ten  and  thf5  Neva  one  at  intervals  of 
seventy-five  or  ninety  feet.  What  this  means 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
of  these  rivers  receives  daily  one  seventh  of 
its  own  bulk  in  impurities  !  For  the  state  of 
Moscow  cf.  Kovoye  Vretnya,  29th  October,  etc. 


and  water,  and  have  often  been  described 
as  mere  dus^tbins,  in  which  the  least  dis- 
gusting thing  is  the  dust.  **  The  moo- 
shik/*  we  learn  from  a  medical  journal, 
"  lives  in  narrow  hovels,  the  air  of  which 
is  unwholesome  to  a  degree.  In  winter 
he  keeps  his  calves,  his  hens,  and  his 
other  fowls  in  the  room  in  which  he  lives 
with  his  family."  * 

Such  are  the  pens  in  which  the  happy 
"brown  sheep", of  the  country  districts 
while  away  their  lives,  presumably  eaten 
up  with  zeal  for  their  shepherd.  In  the 
two  gorgeous  capitals  the  conditions  of 
life  are  naturally  very  different ;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  may  be  said  to  be  bet- 
ter, will  depend  upon  the  taste  rather 
than  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  **  In 
every  house  in  St.  Petersburg,"  says  the 
Graschdanin,  **  not  excluding  the  most 
magnificent,  there  are  perennial  sources 
of  infection,  perpetual  cloacas,  called  the 
concierge's  quarters,  where  even  the  tenant 
who  pays  £560  a  year  for  his  flat,  is  well 
aware  that  under  his  marble  staircase  a 
whole  human  family  is  hidden  away  in 
one  room,  in  which  the  mother  does  the 
cooking  at  the  mouient  that  the  children 
are  using  the  place  as  ,  .  .*'  f  In  a 
large  palatial  tenement  house  of  St.  Peters- 
bmg  we  read  of  forty -six  men,  women, 
and  children  huddled  together  in  two  lit- 
tle rooms.  *'  The  noisome  smell  at  night 
would  take  away  your  breath.  The  at- 
mosphere is  positively  unendurable  to  any 
but  those  who  have  grown  gradually  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  whose  lungs  are  be- 
come coarse  and  hardened.  Ordinary 
people  coming  into  the  room  could  not 
breathe  it  for  long.  *  *  J  I  can  myself  bear 
witness  that  the  atmosphere  of  these  ken- 
nels emits  the  rankest  compound  of  villain- 
ous smell  that  ever  offended  nostril. 

Bad  though  this  undoubtedly  is,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  the  worst,  nor  is  the 
worst  of  a  nature  to  be  described  in  de- 
tail. Many  of  e\cn  these  people  are  per- 
ceptibly better  off  than  their  fellows. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
haid working  men  condemned  to  live  with 
their  families  in  boxes  that  might  be  aptly 
termed  coffins,  g  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Russian    Medical    Society    last    summer, 

*  Messenger   cf  Legal    Medidne  and  Publio 
Hygiene,  T.  II.,  Sect.  IV. 

Graschdanin,  24th  July.  1892. 
Novoye  Vremua,  24th  June,  1892. 
Ibid,,  22nd  November,  1891. 
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Professor  Koyalevsky  read  a  report  on  the 
dwellings  of  these  wretches  which  should 
have  endowed  the  very  stones  with  voices 
to  accuse  the  gentle  Shepherd  of  Gatchino 
of  neglecting  his  uncomplaining  sheep. 
He  asserted,  among  other  things,  and 
quoted  official  documents  to  bear  out  the 
statement,  that  in  Warsaw  alone  there  are 
more  than  fourteen  thousand  dvomiks, 
whose  lodgings  are  so  small  that  they  al- 
low only  2  by  8  square  metres  of  space  for 
one  addt  and  one  child.  In  other  words, 
that  these  human  beings  have  less  space  • 
to  breathe  in  than  the  dead  in  their  graves 
have  to  crumble  away  in.  Corpses,  even 
in  Russia,  receive  4  square  metres,  where- 
as these  living,  laboring  men  are  allowed 
but  2  by  8.*  Sometimes  the  distance 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor  in  these  cof- 
fins is  barely  three  feet ;  and  the  concierge^ 
his  wife  and  his  family  have  to  crawl  on 
all  fours  in  order  to  get  to  the  rags  which 
form  their  couch,  and  breathe  the  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen  which  usurps  the  place  of 
wholesome  air."  f 

Inns  and  public  houses  which  in  other 
countries  tend  to  become  palaces  of  pleas- 
ure or  sin,  have  in  Russia  little  to  allure 
even  the  nomadic  citizen  from  his  kennel 
or  his  vittue. 

"The  interior  of  these  establishments/' 
says  the  semioffioial  journal,  "  displays  an- 
inezhaastible  store  of  disgusting  foulness, 
eloquent  signs  and  speoimens  of  which  cover 
the  walls,  the  windows,  the  tables,  the  floors, 
and  the  kitchen.  The  whole  place  is  per- 
meated with  abominable  smells  and  venomons 
exhalations  rainous  to  health.  At  first  the 
atmosphere  stupefies  the  visitor,  then  pro- 
duces giddiness  and  sickness.  The  unpaved 
yards  of  these  establiHhments  are  mere  doacaa 
abounding  in  miasms  in  the  thick  of  which 
wagon-loads  of  fish,  game,  and  vessels  con- 
taining fresh  milk  are  left  standing  for  con- 
siderable periods.  The  provisions  thus  con- 
veyed in  filthy  vehicles  and  impregnated  with 
this  mephitio  atmosphere  cannot  but  sow  dis- 
ease germs  broadcast  among  the  popnlation. 
If  to  all  this  we  add  the  utter  absence  of  those 
elementary  sanitary  conveniences  with  which 
all  human  habitations  ought  to  be  supplied, 
or,  what  is  much  worse  than  their  absence, 
the  existence  of  substitutes  into  which  it  is 
impossible  to  enter,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  pass,  we  shall  be 
better  qualified  to  form  an  idea  of  what  those 
nurseries  of  disease  termed  inns  and  public- 
houses  are  like."  % 

♦  Warsaw  Jotamal,   19th  November,   1891. 
Ifovoye  Vremya,  22nd  November.  1891. 
f  Russian  Uft,  24th  July,  1892. 
X  Cf.  Oraschdanin,  18th  January,  1892. 


The  hygienic  condition  of  yards,  streets 
and  public  places  is  on  a  level  with  that 
of  private  dwellings,  and  the  excreted  re- 
fuse of  houses  which  in  European  towns 
is  made  to  disappear  as  rapidly,  oppor- 
tunely and  mysteriously  as  a  suspected 
subject  of  the  Tsar^s,  is  left  as  inviolate 
as  if  it  were  a  sacrifice  to  the  unclean 
gods. 

"  Even  in  our  two  capitals  the  method  of 
removing  refuse  and  impurities  is  so  ante- 
diluvian that  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  terma 
to  allude  to  it  as  sanitation.     In  the  moat 
favorable  cases  the  '  system  *  consists  in  dig> 
ging  a  big  hole  in  the  yard  of  every  house, 
and  throwing  into  it  all  the  garbage,  offal, 
etc.,  and  leaving  it  undisturbed  for  monUis, 
and  for  longer  terms  than  months,  until  at 
last  it  is  carted  off  in  boxes  and  barrels  to 
some  place  outside  the  city.    It  is  easy  to 
imagine  to  what  extent  the  soil  is  permeated 
with  filth,  and  the  atmosphere  vitiated  with 
miasms,  and  in  what  an  Eldorado  the  microbes 
of  infectious  diseases  revel.    And  it  must  be 
noted  that  even  this  '  system,'  defective  as  it 
is,  is  followed  only  in  favorable  cases,  i.e. 
when  private  houses  are  provided  with  closets. 
As  to  the  '  system '  pursued  when  there  are 
no  water  pipes  and  water  is  dear — ^it  is  better 
not  to  speak  of  it.    It  is  a  horror.*' * 

The  plain  truth  is  that,  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view,  there  is  not  a  sound  spot 
m  the  empire  ;  food,  water,  air,  clothing, 
houses,  streets,  are  all  contaminated  to 
such  a  degree  that,  as  a  Russian  news- 
paper lately  remarked,  a  century  of  effort 
would  not  suffice  to  bring  about  a  per- 
ceptible improvement. 

"  The  cities  and  towns  of  Bussia  are  posi- 
tively condemned  to  wallow  in  eternal  filth."  \ 
"  The  citizen  of  Saratoff  (who  is  no  worse  off 
than  the  citizen  of  any  other  city)  is  troubled 
by  the  thought  that  his  shirt  is  washed  in  the 
Volga  in  the  very  spot  where  a 'filthy,  foul- 
smelling  evergreen  stream  of  ooze,  direct  from 
the  pipes  of  the  Alexander  Hospital,  mingles 
with  its  waters,  bearing  myriads  of  germs  of 
dire  disease  and  death  ;  in  his  first  glass  of 
tea  his  nose  is  assailed  by  the  odors  of  the 
putrid  bog  which  also  supplies  the  apothecary 
with  his  aqua  distUkUa ;  whenever  he  ventures 
into  the  streets,  he  has  to  protect  bis  lungs 
from  the  lethal  quartz  dust  which  rises  up  in 
clouds  and  from  the  bacteries  and  microbes 
which  ascend  in  legions  from  the  yards  and 
pits  in  which  rottenness  and  decomposition 
are  sempiternal.  And  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  odors— those  murderous  smells  that  bring 
disease  in  their  train  and  engender  an  ineffa- 
ble loathing  for  the  hole  known  as  Saratoff  ?  *X 

♦  Week,  11th  May,  1890. 

f  Russian  Life,  23rd  July,  1892. 

t  Saratoff  Diary,  3rd  May.  1890. 
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All  the  year  round  the  historic  city  of 
XJman 

*'  Bnffers^from  a  horrible'stenoh  and  cicada  of 
doat ;  garbage  and  offal  are  flung  into  the 
streets  where  impurities  aocnmolate  till  walk- 
ing and  driving  are  become  impossibilities. 
Yirolent  diseases  rage  all  the  year  round  un- 
interruptedly, and  in  spring  and  autumn  there 
is  not  a  dweUing  which  is  not  a  house  of  sick- 
ness. The  population  is  thinned  by  typhus 
in  all  its  customary  forms ;  besides  which  it 
occasionally  breaks  out  with  strange  compli- 
cations that  baffle  the  skill  of  tiie  physi- 
cians.*** 

In  Staraia  Rasa,  Eiriloff,  Tscherepovets, 
etc.,  etc.,  **  cesspools  are  constructed  un- 
der the  floors  of  the  houses  ;"  f  in  Samara 
^'  the  river  banks  consist  of  solid  filth 
sprinkled  over  on  the  top  with  sand  ;"  | 
'the  streets  of  Irkutsk  are  made  pesti- 
lential by  the  putrid  carcases  of  dogs  and 
cats  lying  half  buried  in  mounds  of  or- 
dure ;"  §  **  the  city  of  Veronesh  is  satu- 
rated with  filth,  the  excreted  impurities  of 
the  barracks  oozing  into  the  river,  on  the 
surface  of  which  dead  dogs  are  occasion- 
ally seen  floating  about ;"  [  in  Eliza- 
bethpol  '*  the  carcases  of  dogs  and  cats 
lie,  undisturbed,  on  the  streets  in  consid- 
erable numbers.*'  ^  In  the  most  widely- 
circulated  newspaper  of  Eharkoff — a  city 
of  over  200,000  inhabitants — we  read 
among  the  advertisements  :  ''  House  for 
sale  :  exclusively  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  nearly  all  the  neighboring 
house  proprietois  continually  throw  foul 
water  and  every  species  of  filth  into  the 
streets.  Address  : — Pesski,  Ivanovsky 
Street,  No.  26."  ** 

Statistical  figures  declare  that  disease 
decidedly  increases  in  virulency  in  Russia, 
that  the  death-rate  is  enormous,  and  that 
the  process  of  degeneration  is  in  full 
swing.  Diphtheria,  for  instance,  has  de- 
veloped a  degree  of  malignancy  absolutely 
nnknown  outside  of  Russia,  while  it  has 
spread  so  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
empire  that  it  has  acquired  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  national  epidemic.  In 
1877  diphtheria  occurred  only  in  fifteen 
Governments  ;  at  present  it  rages  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire, 

♦  Week,  18th  June,  1892. 

^Novoye  Vremya,  29th  March.  1890. 

Ibidem. 

Novoye  Vremya,  3rd  February,  1892. 

Medical  News,  NN.  7*8. 

Novoye  Vremyn,  3rd  July,  1892. 
♦♦  Tooshny  Kra,  May,  1892.    Novoye  Vremya, 
11th  May,  1892. 


leaving  populous  villages  without  a  single 
child  ;  ana  ^'  in  1888  the  proportion  of 
deaths  from  this  disease  to  the  number  of 
persons  attacked,  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  most  malignant  cholera  known  in  Rus» 
sia,*^  *  Scarlet  fever  is  undergoing  the 
same  process  of  intensification  and  propa- 
gation. In  1879  the  number  of  cases  was 
2.8  per  10,000  of  the  population.  In 
1888  it  had  increased  to  10,4.  "The 
recorded  cases  of  itch  numbered  in  1881 
only  89,801  ;  in  1886  there  were  607,832 
cases  under  treatment,  which  after  all  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons afiiicted  with  this  ailment."  f 

In  healthy  countries  the  death-rate  varies 
from  17  to  19  per  1,000  annually.  In 
Russia  it  is  36  for  the  empire  at  large, 
while  many  districts  lose  from  40  to  50 
persons  in  the  1,000.|  In  Batoum,  Sonk- 
houm,  etc.,  the  death-rate  has  for  jears 
past  exceeded  the  birth-rate.  ^*  And 
among  those  who  survive  one  meets  with 
numerous  children  deformed  and  disfig- 
ured by  disease.  .  .  .  The  very  cat- 
tle sicken  and  die."  §  The  university 
city  of  Kazan  has  never  yet  been  known 
to  have  a  biith-rate  exceeding  the  annual 
drain  on  the  living.  Professor  Dochmann, 
who  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  fig- 
ures for  this  century,  is  our  authority. 
**  Kazan,"  he  declares,  **  is  a  vast  churcn- 
yard  in  which  the  places  vacated  by  those 
who  disappear  in  the  graves  are  filled  by 
newcomers  from  the  villages  around."] 
Of  Nischny  Novgorod  the  same  eloquent 
story  is  told.  The  annual  mortality  for 
the  entire  Government  is  44  per  1,000, 
while  the  large  birth-rate  of  the  city  is 
considerably  less  than  the  death-rate,  the 
figures  being  respectively  1,900  and 
2,200.f 

The  progress  of  degeneration  is  a  fact, 
unfortunately,  as  little  open  to  doubt. 
The  press  and  the  authorities  complain 
bitterly  year  after  year  of  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  finding  young  men  fit  to  serve 
in  the  army — and  this  in  an  empire  of, 
say  120  millions,  in  which  military  ser- 
vice is  obligatory.  And  yet  the  qualifica- 
tions are  extremely  moderate.  The  offi- 
cial report  on  last  year's  enrolment  reveals 

♦  Oraschdanin,  26th  May,  1889. 

{Ibidem, 
Novoye  Vremya,  8th  April.  1890. 
§  Crimean  Messenger,  Novoye  Vremya,  etc. 
I  Novoye  Vremya,  20th  January,  1892. 
^  Kazan  Hsioic  and  Odessa  Norosii,  etc. 
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the  significaQt  fact  that  there  was  a  posi- 
tive deficiency  of  recruits  in  spite  of  the 
circamstance  that  the  War  Minister  was 
able  to  make  his  selection  from  four  times 
the  number  of  men  required.  874,101 
males,  turned  twenty,  were  called  up,  and 
duly  appeared,  when  it  was  found  that 
among  them  all  there  were  not  260,000 
men  fit  for  service.  The  Government 
had,  therefore*  to  content  itself  with  258,- 
763.* 

There  is  not  a  Russian  city  which  has 
not  several  thoroughfares  which  are  liter- 
ally and  absolutely  impassable  for  ordinary 
vehicles  and  highly  dangerous  to  ordinary 
foot-passengers,  owing  to  the  Serbonian 
mud-bogs  they  enclose  ;  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  lies  in  the  number.  In 
some  cities  it  is  a  considerable  minority  ; 
in  others  an  imposing  majority,  which  are 
thus  more  effectually  closed  to  man  and 
beast  than  were  certain  streets  of  London 
to  Dick  Swiveller.  Thus  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Teem  complain  bitterly  but 
fruitlessly  :  **  On  all  sides  we  are  cut  off 
from  the  villages  by  dirt ;  we  are  literally 
drowning  in  filth."  f 

In  Baku,  when  cholera  was  seriously 
feared  in  1889-1890,  a  sanitary  commis- 
sion was  appointed  which  went  to  work 
with  the  result  that  a  year  later  a  fine 
healthy  dog  was  miserably  drowned  in 
one  of  the  most  frequented  streets. J 
Kharkoff  is  an  infinitely  finer  city  than 
Baku  ;  its  fairs  are  second  onlv  to  those 
of  Nischny  Novgorod  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
university,  a  veterinary  institute,  and  a 
polytechnicum  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  its 
streets  are  scarcely  better  than  those  of 
Virginia  before  the  Civil  War.  During 
a  visit  I  paid  to  that  city  in  1885,  a 
charming  little  girl  while  crossing  the  thor- 
oughfare called  Shandarmskaia  Ploshtshad 
was  drowned.  The  nearest  city  to  Khar- 
koff is  Kursk,  the  capital  of  the  Government 
of  the  same  name  and  once  famed  in  story. 
So  deep  and  dangerous  is  the  mud  in  this 
city  that  the  droshky  drivers — a  fearless 
race  of  men — drew  up  a  joint  petition  to  the 
town  council,  imploring  to  be  dispensed 
from  the  perilous  duty  of  driving  people 
about  the  streets  in   wet  weather. §      In 

*  Day,  1892.  N.  1338.  Moscow  GazeUe,  16th 
March.  1892. 

f  Kursky  Lislok,  29th  Noveaiber,  1889. 
Novoye  Vremya,  3rd  December,  1889. 

X  Novosli,  30th  January.  1890. 

§  Oraschdamn,  23rd  September,  1889. 


Bratslau,  the  watchman  never  ventures  to 
move  out  of  his  place  during  the  nigbt, 
but  remains  cooped  np  in  his  little  sentry 
box  lest,  if  he  stepped  out,  he  shonld 
sink  in  unsounded  depths  of  mire.*  The 
streets  of  the  city  of  Samara  are,  like  the 
Vale  of  Giddim,  full  of  slime  pits,  and  on 
many  of  the  thoroughfares  the  filth  and 
odor  reach  up  as  high  as  the  naves  of  tha 
droshky  wheels  ;  in  some  streets  much 
higher  still,  but  throngh  these  no  vehicle 
ever  attempts  to  pass.f 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  generalize  on 
the  strength  of  a  few  incidents  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  turn  a  review  article 
into  an  endless  list  of  deaths  from  drown- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Russian  cities.  For 
the  sake  of  English  Russophiles,  however, 
whose  desire  for  proofs  in  matters  of  this 
kind  is  insatiable,  I  will  give  one  or  two 
more  instances  of  a  state  of  things  which 
I  am  tempted  to  call  disgraceful.  The 
next  town  is  that  of  Ncvinnomysskaia 
(Cuban  Distr.),  and  the  occurrence  is  nar- 
rated in  the  words  of  the  semi-official 
journal  : — 

"  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  death  of 
the  military  secretary  (Nedopekin)  was  re- 
corded, who  was  drowned  in  the  dirt  of  one 
of  the  streets  here.  The  same  thing  has  al- 
most repeated  itself  now  in  the  same  place. 
On  the  22nd  April,  the  second  day  in  Easter 
week.  Private  Yaseapoff  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  drowning  in  the  street.  The 
news  of  the  accident  spread  all  over  the  place, 
and  produced  a  very  painful  impression  on  all 
the  inhabitants,  this  being  the  second  case  of 
the  kind.  Private  Yassnpoff  was  walking 
along  the  street  toward  the  yard  of  the  4th 
Company's  barracks  when  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  into  the  deep  and  sticky  filth  from 
which  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself. 
Fortunately  for  him  some  military  doctors 
happened  to  be  standing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  on  their  return  from  a  visit  to 
some  friends.  Noticing  the  black  mass  floun- 
dering helplessly  about  in  the  mud,  they 
rushed  to  his  assistance  at  once.  With  the 
help  of  some  soldiers  who  came  up  at  the 
aame  time  from  the  barracks,  Yussupoff  was 
drawn  out,  but  without  any  signs  of  life,  and 
completely  covered  with  the  stinking  mud. 
Medical  assistance  was  rendered  on  the  spot, 
but  at  first  proved  unavailing.  The  unfortu- 
nate man  was  then  taken  to  the  hospital  on  a 
stretcher,  where  further  efforts  were  made  to 
restore  him  to  life,  which  after  a  time  were 
sucoessfnl.  Had  medical  aid  come  one  minute 
later,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Yussupoff  would 
have  forfeited  his  life.    Cases  of  officers  and 


♦  Novoyt  Vremya,  7th  August,  1890. 
f  Graschdanln,  16th  August,  1889. 
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soldiers  falling  into  the  mnd  of  this  street  are 
of  frequent  oocnrrence."  ♦ 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
streets  of  obscure  cities  and  towns  that 
periodically  swallow  their  burghers. 
**  Well-ordered"  and  **  model*'  cities  are 
not  a  whit  better.  We  have  had  some 
instances  of  what  takes  place  in  the  popu- 
lous and  thriving  city  of  Kharkoff.  Odes- 
sa, supposed  to  be  the  Russian  Vienna,  is 
familiarly  called  the  '*  Pearl  of  the  Black 
Sea.''  And  yet  its  East  End  baffles  de- 
scription.  The  soberest  account  of  what 
daily  occurs  there  would  be  too  sore  a 
trial  for  the  most  morbid  credulity.  "  In 
the  Maloross'skaia,  Stepovaia,  and  other 
streets,"  says  the  journal  Svetty  **  the 
mud  and  filth  are  ^simply  impassable.  A 
horse  which  recently  stumbled  in  one  of 
these  streets  was  drowned  in  the  dirt 
while  its  tider  was  with  difficulty  saved."  f 
*^  In  Mordovo,  in  a  street  near  the  railway 
station,  along  which  cattle-dealers  fre- 
quently pass,  a  man  recently  lost  his  foot- 
ing in  the  mud  and  was  drowned."  I  In 
the  city  of  Genitshesk  the  streets  are  of 
the  usual  Pan-Russian  pattern.  *'  To-day 
one  of  our  merchants  was  returning  home 
on  a  droshky,"  we  read  in  the  semi-offi- 
cial Novoye  Vremya,  **  when  his  horse, 
as  It  was  passing  the  church,  stumbled  and 
fell  into  the  mud,  where  it  was  immediately 
buried  and  drowned."  §  Whatever  evil 
effects  may  result  from  the  presence  of 
these  death-traps  in  streets  and  public 
places,  they  seem  to  have  at  least  one  good 
side  :  they  are  eminently  calculated  to 
foster  a  man's  love  of  home,  and  to  in- 
duce a  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  can 
relish  the  saying  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis, 
that  no  man  can  )2;o  abroad  in  safety  who 
does  not  love  to  stay  at  home. 

In  Novaia  Grebla  (Berditsheff  Distr.) 
an  energetic  peasant  slipped  in  the  street, 
fell  into  the  filth  and  was  drowned.  The 
newspapers  which  chronicle  this  event  in 
the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  ^they  re- 
cord ordinary  accidents,  remark  that  death 
was  not  instantaneous.  The  unfortunate 
man  fought  hard  for  his  life,  exhausting 
his  strength  in  his  endeavors  to  save  him- 
self from  that  horrible  death.  || 

*  Oraschdanin,  16th  May,  1889. 

+  Svdi,  4th  November.  1887. 

%  Proceedings  of  the  AgricuUural  Sociely  of 
Bori8$ogld>8k,  1889.  Cf.  also  Graschdanin, 
20th  August  1889. 

f  Novoye  Vremya,  4th  March,  1892. 
Week,  Slst  January,  1892. 


Such  are  the  Augean  stables  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  a 
few  sleepy  sanitary  commissioners,  who 
in  very  many  cases  are  striking  instances 
of  the  salt  that  has  lost  its  saltness,  the 
physician  who  cannot  heal  himself,  the 
blind  leading  the  blind.  An  instance 
which  came  to  my  notice  some  seven  years 
ago  in  Odessa,  is  sufficiently  characteristic 
of  the  ways  of  these  commissioners  to  de- 
serve a  place  here.  The  commission  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  sanitating  the 
city  in  view  of  the  expected  outbreak  of 
cholera  ;  the  Governor,  General  Roop — 
an  enlightened  man — detArous  of  encour- 
aging these  prospective  public  benefactors, 
asked  them  to  call  at  his  palace,  where  he 
would  receive  and  thank  them.  On  the 
morning  appointed  be  was  waited  upon 
by  a  band  of  coarse,  slovenly,  greasy  men, 
who  contaminated  the  air  of  the  reception- 
room  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  tanning- 
yard.  General  Roop,  disguising  his  sur- 
prise, received  them  affably,  spoke  a  few 
words  of  gratitude  and  encouragement 
which,  had  they  been  men  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  would  have  fallen  as  coals  of 
fire  upon  their  heads  ;  but  they  listened 
with  gaping  mouths  and  blissful  smiles. 
The  General  courageously  gave  his  hand 
to  each  member  of  the  commission,  and, 
on  their  departure,  called  for  soap  and 
water,  with  which  be  thoroughly  washed 
both  his  hands,  and  expressed  at  the  same 
time  his  regret  to  one  of  his  suite  that  the 
sanitary  officers  were  not  thoroughly  dis- 
infected and  fumigated  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  palace. 

Since  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  city  of  Yekaterinoslav,  the 
streets,  which  were  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion at  that  time,  have  become  consider- 
ably worse.*  The  Town  Council  of  the 
wealthy  city  of  Rostoff  on  the  Don  formed 
itself  into  a  sanitary  committee  in  1890, 
and  after  a  lively  discussion  of  the  meas- 
ures proposed  to  be  taken  against  the 
cholera  which  was  then  daily  expected, 
decided  that  the  most  urgent  and  effica- 
cious of  all  was  to  vote  1,000  roubles  for 
a  public  hearse  to  convey  the  corpses  to 
the  churchyard.  This  funeral  vehicle 
which  was  to  be  at  the  service  of  all  classes 
of  the  community  without  invidious  dis- 
tinctions, was  to  be  constructed  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  heretofore  unknown  in  the 
city  of  Rostoff  ;    it  was  to  be  provided 

*  Week,  10th  July,  1892. 
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with  a  samptaoas  canopy,  gorgeous 
pin  roes  of  ostrich  feathers,  white  and  black 
ribbons  and  braids,  tassels  to  match  and 
rich  silver  ornaments.*  Anything  more 
frank  and  straightforward  than  this  im- 
plicit confession  of  impotence  in  the  his- 
tory of  sanitary  commissions  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discover. 

When  the  unclean  pestilence  ravened 
in  their  streets  a  few  weeks  ago  the  city 
fathers  of  Baku  took  to  raving  in  their 
Town  Council,  with  the  result  that — 

"  the  cholera  patients  were  carried  to  a  wooden 
shed,  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
flung  on  the  earthen  ground,  men,  women, 
children,  pell-mell,  covered  with  onnamable 
filth,  and  without  any  medical  assistance. 
Neither  Dr.  Galperin  nor  his  adjuncts  had  the 
courage  to  look  in.  There  were  no  stretchers, 
no  vans,  no  basins,  no  linen,  no  disinfectants. 
The  sanitary  physician.  Dr.  Kaap,  was  un- 

Erovided  with  a  microscope.  Dr.  Saranin 
rought  a  patient  to  the  shed  in  person,  but 
he  and  his  patient  were  sent  away  on  the  plea 
that  there  was  no  room.  The  Mayor  then  ac- 
commodated the  supernumerary  patients  with 
a  wooden  shed  on  the  market-place  .  .  . 
where  they  were  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  with 
no  one  to  look  after  them,  the  servants  having 
plnmply  refused  to  enter  the  shed,  and  having 
repaired  instead  to  a  neighboring  public 
house,  where  they  got  drunk.  Things  reached 
such  a  pass  that  there  were  not  coffins  enough 
for  the  corpses,  which  had  to  lie  unburied  for 


several  days.    There  was  not  even  lime  to  put 
in  the  graves."* 

When  we  find  town  conncila  ridicuUn^ 
sanitary  measures  as  worse  than  useless  ;f 
mayors  refusing  to  allow  the  ordnre  to  be 
removed  from  the  streets,  in  order  to  be 
utilized    as    manure  ;|     doctors    secretly 
draining  the  infections  impurities  of  their 
hospitals  into  the  water  which  the  unsus- 
pecting inhabitants  drink  ;§  and  seriously 
maintaining  in  the  press  over  their  signa- 
tures that  sanitation  is  not  desirable,  be- 
cause cholera  bacilli  thrive  in  clean  water 
while    they    perish    miserably    in    filthy 
fluids  ;|j  when  we  find  professional  physi- 
cians and  sanitary  officers  fleeing  panic- 
stricken  from   the  cholera  districts,  and 
^*  the  men  charged  with  the  work  of  dis- 
infecting the    cities,    driving  about    the 
streets  with  filthy  barrels  that  emit  an  un- 
bearable stench,   and   watering   the   thor^ 
oughfaree    with     excrements  ;^*  ^    surely 
we  are  fairly  justified  in  drawing  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect from  Russian  sanitary  commissions 
will  not  bear  comparison  in  respect  of  in- 
nocuousness — to   mention   no   more  pre- 
cious qualities — with  the  honest  endeavors 
of  good  Mrs.  Partington  vigorously  striv- 
ing with  mop  and  pattens  to  push  back 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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It  may  seem  a  strange  assertion  to  make, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  true  one,  that  as 
soon  as  a  man  is  born  into  the  world  he 
begins  to  die,  and  existence  is  really  a 
struggle  as  to  how  to  put  otf  to  the  latest 
date  the  final  hour  of  dissolution.  It  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  with  so  many  cir- 
cumstances against  the  atom  endowed  with 
the  spark  of  life,  one  or  the  other  of  them 
does  not  extinguish  it  in  the  first  hour  of 
its  birth.  Cold,  accident,  inherited  dis- 
ease, want  of  proper  management,  and  the 
thousand-and-one  ailments  incidental  to 
infancy  are  the  first  to  make  this  assault ; 
and  if  the  period  of  infancy  is  survived 
the  multifarious  dangers  of  youth,  adoles- 
cence, matuiity,  middle  and  old  age,  are 
■    ■         "        .  ■ —  ■  ■    I*      I  wi  ■  I  « ■  ■         I        I 

*  NovosH,  7th  April.  1890.    London  D^tily 
Telegraph,  28th  April,  1890. 


waiting  to  take  their  place,  till  at  last  the 
citadel  yields  to  that  great  conqueror  to 
whom  the  greatest  of  the  earth  must  bow 
the  knee  in  submission. 

Life,  indeed,  consists  in  a  series  of 
changes  of  tissue,  and  the  human  economy 
is  simply,  as  far  as  its  material  part  is 
concerned,  a  machine,  and  primarily  de^ 
pends  on  food  as  the  most  important  fiw- 
tor  in  keeping  it  in  working  order.  VHien 
I  say  we  commence  to  die  a«  soon  as  we 


♦  Week,  10th  July,  1890.  CaspU,  4th  July, 
1892. 

t  Novoye  Vremya,  18th  February,  1892. 
Also  Isi  August,  1892. 

t  Ibid,,  1st  August,  1892. 

S  Ibid.,  4th  July.  1892. 

11  Russian  Life,  24th  Jniy,  1899. 

i  Medical  News,  NN.  7  A  8.  'Navo^e 
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are  born»  I  of  course  mean  that  certain 
parts  of  the  body  immediately  begin  to 
perish  ;  their  existence  is  ephemeral,  they 
come  and  go,  are  replenished  and  decay. 
They  are  the  dyin^  parts  of  that  system 
of  life  which  may  last  a  little  while,  bat 
which  must  eventually  yield  to  the  inex- 
orable law  of  nature.  The  nails,  the  hair, 
etc.,  are  observable  as  an  instance  of  this 
decay.  The  same  rule  applies  to  every 
other  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body,  though 
it  is  not  palpable  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
skin  is  always  peeling.  The  food  that  is 
taken  in  the  one  hour  nourishes  the  sys- 
tem and  ejects  that  which  was  taken  the 
hour  before.  Perfect  health  and  condi- 
tion, at  whatever  time  of  life  we  may  ap- 
ply the  term,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  de- 
pends upon  the  proper  assimilation  of  the 
food  taken  and  its  natural  elimination 
when  it  is  done  with,  by  the  different  or- 
gans that  have  to  deal  with  it.  Of  course, 
heredity  and  a  few  other  circumstances 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
estimating  the  chances  of  life.  If  the  ex- 
act amount  of  food  necessary  to  nourish 
each  tissue  of  the  body  were  ^taken  daily, 
having  regard  to  work  and  other  ciicum- 
stances,  and  if  the  economy  were  kept 
properly  employed,  it  would  mean  that  the 
individual  would  be  in  the  most  perfect 
health  and  condition,  and  ought  to  live  to 
the  age  of  a  hundred  years  or  more.  But 
how  seldom  does  this  occur  !  From  some 
cause  or  other,  more  is  taken  than  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  constitutional  requirements, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  surplus  remains 
stored,  and  in  some  way  or  other  acts 
prejudicially.  If  it  does  not  cause  abso- 
lute illness,  it  impedes  vigor  and  elasticity 
and  leads  to  a  feeling  of  malaise  and  dis- 
inclination for  work^  making  one's  ordi- 
nary occupation  a  burden.  We  are 
tempted  to  eat  when  we  are  not  hungry 
and  drink  when  we  are  not  thirsty,  and  if 
we  do  we  must  pay  the  penalty.  More 
than  this,  in  this  life,  at  all  events,  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  old  port  drunk  ^by  the 
grandfather  yields  a  crop  of  gout  in  the 
grandson.  Stimulant  taken  to  excess  in 
the  father  transmits  the  curse  to  the  pro- 
geny, and  they  start  in  the  struggle  of  life 
handicapped  from  the  first  hour,  and,  like 
a  race-horse  with  no  stamina,  fail  early  in 
the  race. 

During  the  period  of  youth  the  differ- 
ent organs  are  so  active  that  it  is  not  often 


any  very  great  harm  arises  from  surplus 
food  that  goes  to  waste.  Nature  seems 
to  find  some  outlet  for  the  used-up  mate- 
rial, and  the  natural  elasticity  and  activity 
of  early  life  burns  up  unused  waste  almost 
like  a  furnace.  But  after  youth  has  passed 
and  the  body  has  arrived  at  full  develop- 
ment a  different  state  of  affairs  obtains, 
and  it  becomes  then  a  serious  matter  (if 
robust  health  and  condition  are  to  be 
maintained)  how  to  equalize  the  supply  to 
the  demand.  If  more  food  is  taken  than 
the  system  requires,  or  food  unsuitable  to 
it  (the  old  adage  is  quite  true,  that  what 
is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poi- 
son), it  becomes  stored  in  some  way  or 
other  and  clogs  the  machine  either  in  the 
form  of  obesity  or  gout  poison,  rheuma- 
tism or  indigestion,  or  biliousness,'  or  in 
many  other  ways,  that  mean  a  departure 
from  absolute  health  :  and  any  departure 
from  absolute  health  means  an  increased 
liability  to  all  soits  of  more  serious  dis- 
eases. It  is  a  moot  point  whether  a  per- 
fectly healthy  body  is  not  unassailable  to 
disease  of  every  Kind,  and  it  is  certain 
that  a  number  of  individuals  may  be  sub- 
jected to,  say,  the  poison  of  cholera  or 
typhoid  fever  and  may  entirely  t  scape, 
while  others,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, fall  easy  victims.  Cases  are  well 
known  to  physiologists  where  a  man  may 
be  insusceptible  to  certain  infectious  dis- 
eases at  one  time  and  at  another  time  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  their  attack.  The  infer- 
ence would  be  that  at  the  particular  time 
when  he  was  unassailable  the  constitution 
was  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  whereas 
at  another  time  it  was  deficient  in  tone, 
or  in  that  state  of  condition  that  enables 
it  to  withstand  the  attack  of  disease.  I 
believe  that  if  a  person  were  put  in  a  state 
of  absolute  health  and  sound  condition, 
by  dietetic  means,  he  would  be  safe  from 
an  attack  of  cholera  or  any  other  disease 
that  might  then  be  sweeping  away  thou- 
sands. Certain  diseases  will  only  take 
root  in  congenial  soil,  the  soil  of  low  vital- 
ity, if  I  may  so  express  it.  They  are  like 
fungi,  that  require  a  particular  soil  and  a 
damp,  close  atmosphere  to  spread  in.  A 
mushroom  fiourishes  where  a  rose  will  die 
in  an  hour. 

To  learn  how  to  attain  a  state  of  health 
that  means  immunity  from  attacks  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  consequent  attainment,  bar 
accidents,  of  green  old  age,  is  worth  all 
the  trouble  it  entails — indeed,  in  many 
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cases  it  is  a  duty  to  do  this,  as  tht)  happi- 
ness of  others  may  depend  upon  it 

Now,  assuming  a  person  to  be  out  of 
condition  from  some  cause  or  other,  how 
is  this  to  be  remedied  ?  Of  course,  in 
the  first  place  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  diet  should  be  properly  adjusted  and 
that  its  constituents  should  be  such  as  the 
particular  idiosyncrasies  and  mode  of  life 
demanded  ;  and  though  this  may  seem  at 
first  a  complex  question  it  is  really  by  no 
means  so.  In  the  second  place,  for  a  time 
the  individual  should  undergo  a  modified 
system  of  training,*  and  this  simply  means 

*  Infestigation  by  Dr.  Morgan  into  the  his- 
tory of  294  **  University  Oars"  shows  conola- 
sively  that  even  severe  training  gives  a  long 
life  average.  He  has  followed  up  with  per- 
sonal inqairies  the  294  **  University  Oars** 
mentioned  above,  and  he  finds,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  that  since  1829,  when  his  list  be- 
gioR,  some  have  died,  some  have  been  killtd, 
some  have  fallen  inlo  ill-health,  but  238  sur- 
vive to  describe  themselves  as  hearty  and 
strong.  Of  the  deaths  (39  in  all)  11  were  from 
fevers,  7  trom  oonsamption.  0  from  accidents, 
3  from  heart  disease,  and  lesser  nambers  from 
other  special  causes.  Now,  it  is  heart  disease 
which  is  especially  attributed  to  athletic 
spotts,  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  statistics 
showing  that  their  patrons  have  saflPered  from 
it  rather  less  than  the  rest  of  the  population, 
and  much  less  than  the  sailors  whom  we  are 
so  solicitous  to  keep  in  good  health.  The 
death  of  two  by  drowning  in  attempting  to 
save  others,  and  three  by  gunshot  wounds, 
shows  the  possession  of  energy  and  unselfish 
courage,  seldom  the  characteristics  of  a  broken 
invalid.  The  cases  of  the  seventeen  who  do 
not  famish  a  good  account  of  their  health  are 
mostly  somewhat  vague.  Among  so  many, 
several  must  have  hereditary  tendencies  to 
disease  ;  others  say  their  medical  attendants 
trace  no  connection  between  their  complaints 
and  previous  muscular  exertion,  and  in  such 
a  long  period  as  forty  years  innumerable  evil 
influences  must  have  been  in  action  ;  while 
in  some  families  it  seems  traditional  always  to 
speak  of  their  health  as  only  moderate,  and 
in  others  to  look  back  upon  the  exuberances 
of  their  youth  as  follies.  So  that  seventeen  is 
in  fact  a  small  number  to  be  occasionally  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  physician.  The 
best  test  of  the  value  of  anything  is  to  reduce 
it  to  Arabic  numerals,  and  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  as  insurance  offices  act  by  our 
constitutions.  Dr.  Morgan  has  applied  this 
test  to  the  294^  cases  under  consideration. 
According  to  Dr.  Farr's  life  tables  the  expec- 
tation of  life  at  20,  the  average  age  of  Univer- 
sity oarsmen,  is  40  years.  But  the  survivors 
have  still  an  expectation  of  life  oi  14,  years 
before  them,  and  this  must  be  added  on, 
while  a  calculated  allowance  must  be  made 
for  those  who  have  died,  and  an  estimate  also 
deducted  for  the  seventeen  lives  who  reckon 
themselves^damaged.     The  whole  calculation 


that   for  a    few  weeks  regular    exercise 
should  be  taken  daily,  so  as  to  keep  the 
skin  acting  and  ciiculate  the  blood,  and 
thus  brace  up  the  muscular  and  nervoas 
systems.     A    ceitain    number    of    hours 
should  elapse  between  the  meals,  and  these 
should  be  carefully  apportioned  with  re- 
gard  to   their   constituents   and   quality. 
Only  three  meals  should  be  taken  daily, 
and  the  bcf^t  hours  for  these  would  be — 
breakfast  8  or  9  a.m.,  lunch  or  dinner  1 
or  2  P.M.,   high  tea  or  late  dinner  7  or 
8  P.M.:  nothing  but  fresh  fruit  or  liquid 
to   quench   thirst    being    taken    between 
meals. 

In  preparing  for  the  moors,  or  for  the 
thorough  enjoyment  of  partridge  shoot- 
ing, or  for  any  pursuit  requiting  endur- 
ance, the  reduction  of  fat  should  be  car- 
ried on  until  the  body  only  retains  a  little 
more  than  the  normal  quantity,  and  the 
amount  of  exeicise  should  be  gradually 
raised  to  that  necessary  for  a  fair  day's 
sport.  Many  a  sudden  death  has  occurred 
on  the  moors  and  in  the  hunting  field 
through  neglect  of  these  precautions,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to 
take  violent  exercise  day  after  day  before 
the  heart  and  nervous  system  are  toned  up 
to  it. 

The  pain  in  the  back  and  side  which 
hunting  and  sporting  men  often  experience 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  arises  gen- 
erally from  imperfect  expansion  of  the 
lungs,  due  to  want  of  condition. 

In  ordinary  breathing  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  are  strained  in  the  effort  of  expira- 
tion durinor  exercise,  and  the  rules  that  I 
have  here  laid  down  would  obviate  this. 

Where  this  occurs  in  ladies,  the  use  of 
the  dumb-belU  and  exercise — walking  and 
riding,  or  tricycling,  gradually  increased 
from  day  to  day,  will  soon  remedy  the 
fault  ;  and  of  course  tight  lacing  should 
be  avoided.* 

is  too  long  to  be  gone  into  here,  but  the  result 
is  decidedly  favorable  ;  for,  taking  the  ex- 
perience as  it  stands,  the  expectation  of  life 
of  each  individual  comes  out,  not  40,  but  42 
years.  So  that  any  insurance  office  which 
had  taken  them  all  at  ordinary  rates  would  be 
making  a  handsome  profit  and  exhibit  a  good 
prospective  balance-sheet.  The  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  for  young  men  in  good 
health  very  severe  athletic  training  strength- 
ens the  constitution  and  lengthens  life. 

*  No  gill  who  tight  laoea  can  retain  her 
beauty  long.  The  compression  of  the  differ- 
ent organs  whose  free  play  is  necessary  to 
health  soon  tells,  and  a  pale,  pasty  complexion 
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The  occapation  of  the  fairer  portion  of 
creation  being,  as  a  rule,  more  sedentary 
than  that  of  men,  it  is  even  more  essential 
for  them  to  learn  the  few  rules  that  lead 
to  the  attainment  of  perfect  health,  and 
the  preservation  of  symmetry  of  form  and 
beauty.  The  proper  enamel  for  the  com- 
plexion is  healthy  and  the  proper  way  to 
keep  the  figure  within  the  lines  of  beauty 
is  by  diet  and  exercise. 

An  excess  of  fat  is  not  hid  by  tight  lac- 
ing, or  by  the  wiles  of  the  fashionable 
dressmaker.  In  truth,  she  only  makes  it 
more  prominent.  All  adventitious  aids  to 
beauty  advocated  by  the  charlatan  or  the 
quack  in  the  way  of  cosmetics  only  de- 
stroy it.  The  sulphurous  atmosphere  of 
London  makes  the  use  of  bismuth  and  all 
other  skin  enamels  very  palpable  in  a  few 
hours  after  they  are  put  on,  by  giving 
them  the  peculiar  leaden  blue  tint  so  ob- 
servable, alas !  too  often. 

Very  simple  rules  indeed  are  necessary 
to  insure  health  and  condition,  and  these 
rules  can  be  carried  out  without  interfering 
with  the  comfort  or  the  mode  of  life  from 
day  to  day.  It  may  be  broadly  put  in 
this  way — that  to*  insure  proper  condition 
the  human  animal  requires  a  little  more  of 
tissue-forming  food,  and  a  little  less  of 
heat- forming  food,  or  the  converse,  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  system 
and  the  work  that  has  to  be  done. 

In  this  way  the  balance  of  supply  and 
demand  may  be  kept  as  nearly  even  as 
may  be.  Further  than  this,  a  little  con- 
sideration  must  be  paid  as  to  the  mode  of 
life.  A  man  or  woman  leading  a  seden- 
tary life  requires  a  little  diiferent  kind  of 
food  from  one  who  does  a  large  amount 
of  physical  work,  and  it  is  an  incontrover- 
tible fact  that  health  and  condition  cannot 
be  attained  without  a  certain  amount  of 
exercise.  The  horse  oEers  the  best  illus- 
tration of  what  diet  and  exercise  will  do, 
and  for  health  and  usefulness  fresh  air  and 
exercise  are  as  important  a  factor  in  the 
attainment  of  proper  condition  as  food. 
If  a  horse  is  brought  in  from  grass  fat  and 
out  of  condition,  and  is  put  in  the  stable 
and  fed  on  corn  and  hay,  he  will  rapidly 

Sart  with  his  surplus  substance  and  become 
igh-spirited  and  active,  but  if  he  is  not 
properly  groomed  and  exercised  he  will  not 

and  general  want  of  tone  resnlt.  Indeed, 
these  are  by  no  means,  bad  as  they  are,  the 
worst  penalty  the  votary  of  fashion  pays  for 
the  questionable  honor  of  looking  like  a  wasp. 
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gain  the  condition  that  is  essential  for  hard 
work  and  continued  health  :  and  what  ex- 
ercise and  grooming  will  do  for  a  horse  it 
will  also  do  for  a  man.*  I  think  every 
one  who  keeps  horses  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  a  horse  kept  in  good  con- 
dition and  properly  fed  and  groomed  is 
far  less  liable  to  disease  than  the  converse, 
and  will  do  hard  work  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  years  ;  and  this  applies  with  equal 
force  to  human  beings*  More  men  rust 
out  than  wear  out.  It  is  an  incontroverti- 
ble fact  that  men  in  penal  servitude  enjoy 
better  health  than  those  in  workhouses 
During  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1847  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  at  Taunton  died 
like  flies,  while  those  in  the  jail  escaped. 
That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prison 
inmates  had  more  fresh  air,  work,  and  ex- 
ercise than  the  unfortunate  pauper  who 
was  doomed  to  end  his  days  in  that  horri- 
ble den  known  as  the  '*  Union."  Let  us 
hope  that  before  another  epidemic  comes 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  our  civilization 
may  have  a  happier  lot  and  a  better  home 
for  their  declining  years,  and  that  they 
may  not  be  the  focus  from  which  epidem- 
ics spread,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in 
the  past. 

The  advantages  and  benefits  of  training, 
which  really  means  putting  the  body  in  a 

Eerfect  state  of  health,  are  well  put  by 
>r.  Chambers.     He  says  it  leads  to — 

1.  The  removal  of  superfluous  fat  and 
water. 

2.  The  increase  of  contractile  power  in 
the  muscles. 

3.  Increased  endurance. 

4.  **  Wind,"  that  is,  a  power  of  breath- 
ing and  circulating  the  blood  steadily  in 
spite  of  exertion. 

The  first  object  is  aimed  at  by  consider- 
ably adding  to  the  daily  amount  of  nitro- 
genous food,  i.e.  meat,  and  diminishing 
farinaceous  foods  and  sweets,  and  provid- 


*  Of  late  years  massage  has  attracted  a  grei;t 
deal  of  attention,  and  really  it  does  for  the 
haman  being  what  grooming  does  for  the 
horse,  for  grooming  is  really  massage,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  adjunct  to  health  and 
condition.  An  extremely  handy  appliance  fcr 
this  purpose  is  the  *'  Massage  Rubber,  *'  which 
can  be  procared  from  Mr,  £.  Grutchloe,  of 
Albert  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  Westmin- 
ster.  The  use  of  this  in  the  case  of  people 
who  are  unable  to  take  active  exercise,  either 
in  walking,  riding,  or  any  other  way,  will  un- 
doubtedly  tend  to  oondace  to  robust  health 
and  keep.thstw8kin  acting  healthily. 
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ing  that  the  eapplj  should  be  bo  consumed 
as  to  be  fully  digei<ted.  The  second  and 
third  are  secured,  says  Dr.  Chambers,  by 
gradually  increasing  the  demands  made 
upon  the  muscles  till  tbey  have  learned  to 
exert  at  will  all  the  powers  of  which  they 
are  capable,  and  for  as  long  a  period  as 
the  natural  structure  of  the  individual  per- 
mits. Wind  is  improved  by  choosing  as 
part  of  the  training  an  exercise,  such  as 
running,  which  can  be  sustained  only 
when  the  respiratory  and  circulating  or- 
gans do  their  duty  fairly. 

The  muscles  T>f  the  limbs  become  under 
a  regimen  of  this  kind  more  **  corky"  or 
elastic,  and  more  prominent  when  ''  put 
up''  in  a  state  of  contraction.  They  im- 
prove in  quality  and  efiiciency,  but  that 
they  become  larger  is  extremely  proble- 
matical ;  nor  is  this  necessary.  Increase 
of  size  does  not  always  mean  increase  of 
strength. 

The  skin  becomes  soft  and  smooth,  and 
apparently  more  translucent,  so  that  the 
red  bloom  of  youth  shines  through  it  more 
brilliantly.  The  insensible  perspiration  is 
regular  and  even  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
sweating  is  not  so  readily  induced  by 
bodily  exertion,  and  it  is  nev«r  cold  and 
sudden,  even  with  mental  excitement. 

Superfluous  fat  is  removed  from  all  parts 
of  the  person,  as  is  evinced  by  loss  of 
weight.*  This  requires  to  be  carefully 
tested  by  the  scales  from  time  to  time  ; 
for  if  the  reduction  be  carried  beyond  a 
certain  point,  which  varies  in  different 
men,  a  loss  of  power  and  of  endurance  is 
felt,  and  probably  future  evil  results  may 
arise.f  This  point  is  technically  called 
the  **  fighting  weight,"  but  the  observa- 
tion of  it  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
pugilistic  trade.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
that  when  perfect  condition  is  attained,  a 
rigorous  mode  of  diet  and  exercise  should 
be  stopped  and  a  moderately  easy  one 
made  to  supplant  it.  This,  of  course, 
may  be  life-long. 

Training  increases  wonderfully  the  vital 
capacity  of  the  chest,  so  that  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  air  can  be  blown  in 
and  out  of  the  lungs,  and  with  greater 
force  than   previously.      And  this  vital 

♦  See  Fbodsfor  ihe  RU:  the  Scieniific  Cure  <f 
Corpulency,  By  N.  E.  Torke-Daviet.  Lon- 
don :  Cbatto  A  Windua,  214  Piooadilly. 

f  A  sixth  part  of  the  wtight  of  the  body 
should  be  of  fat ;  more  than  this  is  incompati- 
ble with  proper  condition  or  abscMt  healUi. 


capacity  endures  longer  than  any  other  of 
the  improvements — indeed,  it  lasts  for  the 
whole  of  life  under  certain  conditions,  and 
increases  its  length.  It  is  evidence  of  the 
permanent  elasticity  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  an  efficient  protection  against  asth- 
ma, emphysema,  and  other  degenerations 
of  the  organ  of  breathing. 

Indigestion,  acidity  of  stomach,  sleep* 
lessness,  weariness  of  life,  nervous  inde- 
cision, dyspeptic  palpitations,  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  bowels  disappear  under  a  sys- 
tem of  conditioning,  ^nt  if  they  exist 
the  regimen  should  be  entered  upon  with 
more  than  usual  caution  and  under  medi- 
cal advice. 

But  to  proceed  :  the  evils  of  want  of 
exercise  may  be  seen  in  the  muscles  of  a 
broken  limb,  where,  from  disuse,  thej 
soon  become  wasted  and  powerless,  and 
though  the  muscles  that  are  exercised  may 
be  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  these, 
simply  from  the  waste  of  inactivity,  are 
weak  and  flaccid.  Not  only  do  we  find 
this  apply  to  the  individual,  but  it  even 
applies  to  their  progeny,  where  sedentary 
work  is  carried  on  from  father  to  son  for 
generations  ;  for  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that 
the  weavers  of  Spitalfields  who  have  been 
compelled,  by  the  nature  of  their  work, 
to  indoor  labor  for  many  decades,  and 
whose  exercise  consists  in  watching  the 
spindle  and  the  loom  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  who  scarcely  know  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  what  a  holiday 
mean?,  are  a  small,  puny,  ill-developed 
set  of  people,  and  look  old  before  youth 
is  over.  Were  they  not  an  abstemious 
class  they  would  long  ago  have  died  out 
altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  as  speci- 
mens of  fine  physique,  due  to  proper  food 
and  exercise,  and  all  the  surroundings  that 
conduce  to  robust  health,  take  the  royal 
families  of  Europe  and  the  upper  classes. 
Perhaps  there  are,  however,  compensa- 
tions even  in  these  extreme  cases,  and  the 
luxurious  suffer  from  many  ailments,  such 
as  gout,  obesity,  etc.,  almost  unknown  to 
the  underfed,  underpaid  Dorset  laborer  or 
London  seamstress. 

I  may  be  asked.  How  is  robust  health 
to  be  obtained  and  maintained  at  any 
given  period  of  life  f  Of  course  it  would 
be  easy  for  me  as  a  dietitian  to  draw  out 
for  any  individual  at  any  age,  as  I  do  in 
hundreds  of  cases,  proper,  easy  rules  as  to 
diet  and  exercise  which  should  compass 
this  end,  and  in  doing  so  I  should  only 
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need  to  take  into  consideration  the  par- 
ticolar  occupation — whether  sedentary  or 
active — of  the  person  and  the  peculiarities 
of  his  or  her  constitution  ;  but  it  is,  of 
course,  difficult  in  an  article  of  this  kind, 
limited  as  it  is  in  space,  to  apply  such 
knowledge  so  as  to  make  it  serviceable  in 
all  cases,  because  really  so  much  depends 
upon  the  occupation  of  the  individual,  his 
mode  of  life  and  environment.  A  few 
rules  may  be  laid  down,  however,  which 
will  apply  in  most  cases.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  that  exercise  will  do  every- 
thing, and  that  it  does  not  matter  what 
food  they  eat,  or  how  much  it  may  con- 
sist of,  or  how  often  they  take  it.  They 
never  experience  the  effect  of  that  grand- 
est of  all  medicine— hunger  ;  a  finer  medi- 
cine, in  many  cases,  than  all  those  con- 
tained in  the  pharmacopceia.  I  am  often 
amused  watching  boating  men  on  the  river 
in  summer  endeavoring  to  work  off  the  re- 
sults of  over-eating  and  drinking  during 
the  other  months  of  the  year,  more  espe- 
cially when  this  takes  the  form  of  obesity. 
This  they  try  to  do  by  violent  exercise  in 
the  way  of  rowing.  They  seem  to  think 
that,  if  they  tire  themselves  in  this  way, 
good  condition  is  assured  ;  and  the  ob- 
server will  see  them,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  sitting  down  to  a  heavy  meal  of 
meat,  potatoes,  bread,  puddings,  pastry, 
beer  and  sweet  wines,  bread  and  cheese, 
to  say  nothing  of  more  elaborate  menus. 
Now,  what  is  the  result  ?  They  do  good 
in  one  way  and  undo  it  in  another.  It  is 
true  they  exhaust  themselves,  and  possi- 
bly improve  a  little  in  condition,  or,  from 
overdoing  it^  the  reverse,  but  they  do  not 
lose  fat,  or  gain  stamina,  and  for  this  rea- 
son :  they  ao  not  adapt  their  diet  to  their 
work.  li  a  man  who  is  out  of  condition 
and  overbardeoed  with  fat  and  other  effete 
products  which  make  themselves  known 
m  the  form  of  gout,  rheumatism,  bilious- 
Bess,  and  other  ailments  of  overfeeding 
and  underworking,  were  to  take  the  same 
amount  of  exercise,  and  then  go  home  or 
to  an  hotel  and  have  a  little  clear  soud,  a 
nice  piece  of  plain  boiled  or  grilled  nsh, 
a  good  cut  of  roast  joint,  some  green  vege- 
tables and  plenty  of  salad,  a  fair  supply  of 
fresh  fruit,  and  half  a  bottle  of  hock  or 
some  dry  Moselle,*  or  if  a  teetotaller  a 
bottle  of  sparkling  Rosbach  table  water 

*Mr.  Aldons,  of  66  Hatton  Garden,  Hoi- 
bom,  imports  pnre  dry  Moselle. 


(and  I  think  that  every  one  will  admit 
that  this  is  a  luxurious  dinner),  he  would 
take  off  about  a  pound  of  fat  a  day,  and 
certainly  improve  in  health  and  condition,* 
because  in  this  case  nearly  all  the  food 
taken  would  be  utilized  for  the  formation 
of  muscular  and  nervous  energy,  and  not 
for  the  formation  of  uni^ecessary  adipose 
tissue,  which  in  excess,  even  in  middle 
age,  is  a  bar  to  enjoyment  of  life,  and  in 
old  age  is  a  positive  danger.  Of  course  a 
diet  of  this  kind  can  be  varied  at  every 
meal,  but  if  condition  is  to  be  attained 
until  the  system  is  freed  from  all  waste 
and  surplus  fat,  certain  constituents  must 
be  carefully  eliminated. 

It  may  be  urged  here  that  a  man  cannot 
always  live  by  rule  and  apportion  out  his 
food,  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
Condition  and  equilibrium  may  be  kept 
with  perfect  ease  when  normal  weight  is 
'once  attained.  Until  the  close  of  middle 
age  the  attainment  of  good  condition  is 
very  much  simplified  by  the  fact  that  the 
individual,  male  or  female,  can  take  a 
large  amount  of  exercise.  Nothing,  in 
my  opinion,  looks  better,  or  is  more  con- 
ducive to  the  improvement  of  a  race  yet 
unborn,  than  to  see  on  *'the  silver 
Thames"  a  fair  young  English  girl  feather- 
ing a  pair  of  oars — a  Grace  Darling  per- 
chance in  some  future  hour  of  danger. 
When  middle  age  is  over,  if  condition  and 
robust  health  has  to  be  attained,  more 
must  be  done  by  dietetic  than  by  any 
other  means,  and  as  a  dietitian  my  experi- 
ence is,  that  in  no  case  is  a  properly  ad- 
justed dietary  so  beneficial  as  in  the  case 
of  the  old  and,  I  may  say,  of  the  aged. 
My  daily  occupation  teaches  me  that  the 
ordinary  food  consumed,  as  a  rule,  by  old 
people  is  not  the  best  for  them. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
elderly  people  should  be  constantly  taking 
food,  and  that  their  food  should  be  mostly 
farinaceous,  like  the  pap  of  their  infantile 
days.  My  experience  is  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take, and  that  old  people  really  require 
the  food  of  energy — that  is,  animal  food 
— in  a  greater  proportion  than  they  are 
led  to  believe.  1  wonder  where  this  idea 
of  pap  and  farinaceous  messes  being  suit- 
able for  the  aged  originated  ?  Where  are 
there  a  hardier  race  than  the  fisher-folk  of 
our  sea-coast  towns,  and  the  boating  men 

*  The  other  meals  during  the  day  should  of 
course  be  properly  adjusted  as  to  time,  quan- 
tity, and  quality.  ^ 
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of  the  sea-side  resorts  ? — and  they  live  al- 
most entirely  on  fish,  and  enjoy  excellent 
health  until  they  become  old,  weather- 
beaten,  and  wizened.  I  daily  In  my  pro- 
fessional occnpation  as  a  dietitian  get  in- 
stances of  this,  A  few  days  ago  a  most 
estimable  and  well-known  dignitary,  who 
has  lonff  since  passed  the  three-score  and 
ten  of  tne  Psalniist,  and  whom  by  dietetic 
means  I  had  relieved  of  two  or  three  stone 
of  fat,  told  me  that  ho  had  not  felt  so  ac- 
tive or  strong  for  many  years,  and  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  for  him  now  to  do  work  that 
had  previously  been  a  burden.  The  ten- 
dency, as  is  well  known,  in  elderly  people 
is  to  lay  on  fat  to  excess  by,  as  I  have 
said  before,  improper  diet  ;  and  this,  of 
course,  being  a  dead  weight,  hampers  their 
movements  as  well  as  being  a  barrier  to 
enjoyment  and  a  danger  to  life.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  a  person  well  in  the  sev- 
enties to  take  the  amount  of  exercise  that* 
would  rid  the  system  of  surplus  fat  if  a 
larger  supply  of  farinaceous  food  is  taken 
than  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  heat  of  the 
body,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  by  a  proper 
system  of  diet  in  quickly  getting  rid  of  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  mus- 
cular and  nervous  strength  and  constitu- 
tional stamina  even  of  the  very  aged  of 
either  sex.  Broadly  speaking,  this  can  be 
done  by  considerably  curtailing  ^such  arti- 
cles as  bread,  farinaceous  foods,  puddings, 
pastry,  sweets,  and  sweet  wines,  and  sub- 
stituting in  their  stead,  to  a  large  extent, 
strong  beef  tea,  soups,  fish,  meat,  poultry, 
green  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  but  really 
every  case  should  be  treated  dietetically 
on  its  merits,  and  the  many  hundreds  I 
advise  personally  and  by  correspondence 
prove  to  me  more  and  more  the  necessity 
of  this.  In  old  age,  when  the  nervous 
and  muscular  power  begins  to  flag,  as  I 
said  before,  the  proper  food  is  that  which 
improves  the  vone  of  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular systems  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
vegetarians  may  say  to  the  contrary,  ani- 
md  food  is  the  only  thing  that  will  do 
this^  and  do  it  with  perfect  safety.  It 
mav  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  ani- 
mal food  with  a  slightly  increased  quantity 
of  fluid,  and  undoubtedly  a  little  good 
wine  is  beneficial  to  the  aged.  Timothy, 
as  we  know,  would  not  havo  been  a  wel- 
come guest  at  a  temperance  meeting  at 
Exeter  Hall ;  but  he  knew  what  was  good 


for  old  people,  and  was  not  afraid  to  say 
so.  Of  course,  elderly  people  are  not 
wise  in  making  rapid  changes  in  their 
mode  of  life  without  seeking  the  advice 
of  those  who  make  abnormal  states  of  the 
system  a  study.  It  is  best  to  take  a  watch 
tnat  wants  cleaning  and  repairing  to  a 
watchmaker,  not  attempt  to  do  it  your- 
self ;  and  so  it  is  always  best  where  health 
is  concerned  to  seek  the  advice  of  a  phy- 
sician, because  there  may  be  weak  points 
that  should  be  taken  into  consideration^ 
and  really  no  man  is  a  clear  judge  of  his 
own  condition.  It  is  a  true  saying  that 
**  If  a  man  is  his  own  lawyer,  he  has  a 
fool  for  a  client,"  and  the  same  applies  to 
others,  even  a  medical  man.  Even  a  phy- 
sician, if  he  is  ill,  generally  finds  it  best 
to  consult  a  professional  brother ;  there* 
fore,  how  much  more  important  must  it 
be  that  those  who  have  no  knowledge  at 
all  of  the  complex  organism  of  the  human 
body  should  do  so,  and  seek  the  assistance 
of  those  who  have  made  the  physiology 
of  life  a  study  !  Long  life — and,  still 
more,  healthy  life — is  not  attained  by 
constantly  taking  medicine,  but  it  is  at- 
tained by  regulating  the  daily  routine  so 
as  not  to  have  to  take  medicine  at  all,  and 
this  can  certainly  be  done  by  proper  diet 
and  by  carrying  out  the  very  simple  laws 
of  hygiene.  Of  course,  some  individuals 
are  not  bom  with  the  same  constitutional 
power  as  others  ;  they  may  inherit  a  weak- 
ness from  birth  ;  but  if  early  life  is  sur- 
vived, proper  care  and  attention  afterward 
will  often,  if  not  always,  carry  them  on  to 
old  age.  Nelson  was  a  puny,  weakly 
stripling,  and  many  men  who  have  left 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  were  in 
early  life  anything  but  athletes.  As  I 
said  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  we 
are  at  constant  war  with  death,  it  is  assail- 
ing us  every  moment  of  the  day  from  the 
cradle  to  the  inevitable  hour  when  the 
strongest  must  succumb.  As  time  goes 
on  the  human  fortress  becomes  more  and 
more  open  to  attack,  and  more  and  more 
necessary  is  it  to  repair  the  breaches  as 
quickly  as  possible.  So  long  as  this  is 
done  the  fortress  is  pretty  safe,  but  if 
neglected  it  must  crumble  into  pieces  at 
the  first  serious  assault,  even  if  this  takes 
place  before  age  and  wear  and  tear  has 
weakened  the  fabric. — Oentleman^a  Maga- 
zine, 
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A  PHILOSOPHIC  defender  of  liberty  the 
other  day,  in  a  waroing  addressed  to  the 
friends  of  strong  government,  pointed  to 
the  frequent  miscarriage  of  political  ma- 
chinery even  when  most  carefully  devised. 
He  remarked  that  the  last  thing  the  French 
revolutionists  had  expected  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  they  so  elaborately  framed 
was  that  it  would  cat  oft  all  their  heads. 
A  less  tragic  but  not  less  signal  instance  is 
the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution after  long  and  anxious  incubation 
produced  a  contrivance  which  they  thought 
would  secure  the  tranquil  election  of  the 
chief  of  the  State  by  a  select  body  of  the 
best  and  wisest  citizens.  It  is  strange, 
and  a  warning  for  confident  projectors, 
that  these  men,  undoubtedly  wise  and 
credited  with  almost  preternatural  wis- 
dom, should  not  have  foreseen  that  the 
election  by  the  pe  )p]e  of  a  set  of  men  to 
vote  on  a  particular  question  would  result 
in  a  popular  mandate.  Had  they  vested 
the  election  of  President  in  any  standing 
college  or  body,  the  effect  might  have 
been  what  they  desired.  When  they 
vested  it  in  a  body  to  be  itself  elected  for 
the  occasion,  the  result  was  sure  to  be 
what  it  is.  So  thoroughly  is  it  understcod 
that  the  electors  are  mere  bearers  of  a 
mandate,  that  in  the  case  of  Hayes  and 
Tilden,  when  the  election  was  doubtful, 
and  party  feeling  ran  so  high  that  people 
began  to  talk  of  civil  war,  it  was  thought 
morally  impossible  that  any  one  of  the 
presidential  electors  should  settle  the  ques- 
tion and  aveit  the  crisis  by  transferring  his 
vote  to  the  other  side.  The  political  apti- 
tudes, the  good  sense,  and  above  all  the 
good  humor,  of  the  Americans  make  these 
enormous  faction  fights  less  dangerous  in 
the  United  States  than  they  would  be  in 
any  other  country.  But  even  in  the 
United  States  they  are  full  of  danger,  as 
well  as  of  the  most  angry  feeling,  com- 
mercial disturbance  and  loss.  They  draw 
all  perilous  questions  which  have  already 
been  awakened  to  a  head,  and  they  lead 
to  the  awakening  for  an  electioneering  pur- 
pose of  perilous  questions  which  might 
otherwise  sleep.  It  seems  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  this  should  go  on  forever  without 


a  crash.  One  crash  in  fact  there  has  been 
already  ;  for  it  was  the  election  of  Lincoln 
as  President  that  caused  the  slavery  ques- 
tion to  explode  in  civil  war.  Yet  change 
seems  hopeless.  Even  such  a  modifica- 
tion as  the  extension  of  the  presidcntiail 
term  to  six  years  so  as  to  make  the  con- 
flict less  frequent,  with  the  abolition  of 
that  power  of  re-election  which  is  apt  to 
keep  the  executive  on  the  stump,  though 
widely  approved  and  desired,  is  not  likely 
to  be  brought  to  pass.  There  is  nobody 
to  initiate  the  reform.  Neither  of  the 
two  political  patties  has  any  particular  in- 
terest in  it,  and  that  which  touches  only 
the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  at  large 
is  practically  without  champions.  More- 
over, the  people  have  become  passionately 
addicted  to  the  game.  It  is  the  grand 
political  Derby.  This  is  a  more  impor- 
tant element  in  these  questions  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Paley  gives  it  as  a 
serious  reason  for  preferring  popular  to 
despotic  government,  that  popular  govern- 
ment is  far  the  more  diverting  of  the  two. 
He  says  that  if  he  were  at  liberty  to  lay 
out  all  the  money  which  he  pays  in  taxes 
just  as  he  pleased,  he  could  not  buy  more 
amusement  with  it  than  he  gets  from  poli- 
tics and  political  journals.  But  what  was 
the  fun  in  Pa  ley's  time  and  country  to 
that  which  an  American  now  enjoys  in  the 
delicious  agony  of  a  presidential  election  ? 
The  excitement  even  about  the  nominating 
convention  is  extreme.  The  Republican 
Wigwam  at  Minneapolis  during  the  strug- 
gle between  Harrison  and  Blaine  was  the 
scene  of  frenzied  demonstrations  and 
counter-demonstrations^  which  were  tele- 
graphed not  only  hour  by  hour,  but  min- 
ute by  minute,  to  all  quarters  of  the 
Union.  Most  conspicuous  and  vociferous 
among  the  shouters  for  Mr.  Blaine  was  a 
bevy  of  fair  ladies. 

For  five  minutes  (says  the  report),  without 
stopping,  the  young  woman  waved  the  white 
umbrella  and  steadily  screamed  the  name  of 
Blaine.  At  first  two  women  who  sat  on  either 
side  of  the  Bepublioan  boss  of  Missouri  tried 
to  check  her  enthusiasm,  but  her  tremendous 
success  with  the  crowd  soon  carried  them  off 
their  feet,  and  while  one  helped  to  hold  up 
her  tired  arm  the  other  fanned  her  constantly. 
At  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  wonderful 
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young  Blaine  woman,  not  satisfied  with  the 
TOW  that  was  going  on,  opened  her  parasol 
and  waved  it  round  her  head  with  amazing 
strength  and  persistency  for  one  so  frail.  Im- 
mediately a  thousand  umbrellas  and  parasols 
were  up  all  over  the  house,  and  all  Uie  lung 
power  that  had  been  held  in  reserve  was 
brought  into  use. 

Not  that  an  American  election  to  the 
PresideDcy  is  more  danseroos  or  more  ir- 
rational than  the  election  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  England,  which  a  general  elec- 
tion has  now  come  to  be  ;  which  it  has 
come  to  be  even  without  disgaise  since 
the  practice  was  introduced  by  Disraeli  of 
resigning  not  to  Parliament^  but  to  the 
electorate.  The  Hoose  of  Commons,  in- 
stead of  being  a  mere  representation  of 
the  people  over  against  the  government,  is 
now  the  government  itself  ;  and  tha»  at 
every  general  election  government  is 
thrown  into  the  cauldron  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended suffrage.  This  practice  is  attended 
by  the  same  evils  as  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, including  that  of  causing  dangerous 
questions  to  be  raised  for  an  electioneering 
purpose.  While  this  paper  is  being  writ- 
ten, a  whole  set  of  questions  most  danger- 
ous to  the  Empire  and  society,  besides 
Home  Rule,  is  being  raised  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  give  the  Opposition  force 
enough  to  storm  power.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  colonies  under  what  is  styled  par- 
liamentary government.  The  first  aim  of 
the  constitutional  reformer  in  England 
should  surely  be  the  restoration  of  the 
stability  and  authority  of  government  by 
the  abolition  of  general  elections,  now  a 
most  pernicious  anachronism,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  system  by  which  the  life 
of  parliamentary  government  would  be 
made  continuous  and  free  from  convul- 
sions. But  who  is  there  to  undertake  that 
or  any  other  constitutional  change,  except 
the  changes  which  are  too  surely  made  by 
the  Dutch  auction  of  factions  bidding 
aorainst  each  other  for  votes  ? 

To  the  two  nominating  conventions  this 
year  more  than  usual  interest  attached. 
In  each  of  them  there  was  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  thoroughly  **  machinist"  sec- 
tion of  the  party  and  the  section  less  loyal 
to  the  machine  and  more  loyal  to  public 
morality.  Both  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
Harrison  have  probably  done  their  best, 
each  of  them  in  his  turn,  to  give  effect  to 
the  principle  of  the  Civil  jService  Bill  in 
opposition  to  the  system  of  '*  Spoils." 
Their  power  has  been  limited  by  the  neces- 


sity under  which  every  leader  of  an  organ- 
ized party  finds  himself,  and  while  party 
government  lasts  will  continue  to  find  him- 
self, of  paying  the  men  who  work  for  the 
party.  But  each  of  these  has  done  enough 
to  provoke  the  resentment  of  the  extreme 
party  men  and  the  upholders  of  the  spoils 
system.  The  machine  and  spoils  section 
of  the  Democratic  party^  with  Tammany 
at  its  core,  found  a  leader  and  a  candidate 
of  its  own  for  the  presidential  nomination 
in  Mr.  Hill,  a  man  of  preternatural  skill 
in  party  management,  to  which  he  has 
devoted  himself,  and  master  of  the  ma- 
chine in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
machine  and  spoils  section  of  the  Republi- 
can party  rallied  round  Mr.  Blaine,  who 
however  was  enabled  by  his  immense  repu- 
tation as  a  political  leader  to  draw  support 
from  a  wider  and  less  equivocal  circle  thaa 
that  which  supported  Mr.  Hill.  A  large 
section  of  his  party  had  convinced  them- 
selves that  he  was  the  man  and  the  only 
man  who  could  win  ;  and  the  pressure  put 
upon  him  by  this  section  probably  ab- 
solves Mr.  Blaine  from  any  charge  of 
treachery  in  suddenly  coming  forward  at 
the  last  moment  after  what  appeared  a 
final  disclaimer,  though  the  event  has 
shown  that  his  sagacity  and  that  of  his 
prompters  was  at  fault.  Mr.  Blaine  is  so 
able  a  man  and  has  done  so  much  for  his 
party  that  the  existence  of  enthusiasm 
about  him  could  be  no  mystery.  What 
has  always  been  to  me  a  mystery  is  the 
peculiar  kind  of  enthusiasm  which  has  ex- 
isted. Let  nobody  accuse  the  American 
people  of  want  of  imagination  when  they 
can  picture  to  themselves  General  McClel- 
lan  as  a  young  Napoleon  and  Mr.  Blaine 
as  the  "  Plumed  Knight."  To  ordinary 
observers  Mr.  Blaine  seems  to  have  noth- 
ing about  him  suggestive  of  plumes  or 
knighthood.  He  appears  simply  as  a 
very  high  and  typical  specimen  of  the 
American  politician.  The  only  thing  con- 
nected with  him,  at  all  events,  that  can 
be  thought  *'  plumed"  is  his  policy  of 
South  American  reciprocity,  combined  as 
no  doubt  it  is  with  certain  political  aspira- 
tions for  his  own  Republic.  He  is  a  first- 
rate  speaker,  but  ratner  in  a  forcible  and 
weighty  than  in  a  **  plumed"  way.  He 
unites  great  strength  and  readiness  to  use 
it  for  the  ends  of  his  party,  to  a  very 
courteous  and  sympathetic  manner  to  all 
who  approach  him  from  whatever  side. 
In  point  of  manner  he  had  the  advantage 
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over  his  competitor^  who  had  made  ene- 
mies of  some  of  tbo  most  active  spirits  of 
his  party  not  only  by  his  want,  in  their 
estimation,  of  loyalty  to  party  ends,  bat 
by  the  coldness  and  stiffness  of  his  de- 
meanor. Nothing  fails  like  failare,  and 
there  is  now  much  dancing  on  Mr.  Blaine's 
political  grave.  Those  who  wish  to  study 
nis  character  and  to  estimate  the  man 
fairly  should  read  his  book,  ' '  Twenty 
Years  of  Congress,"  which  has  not  been 
enough  noticed  in  England.  They  will 
find  it  the  production  of  an  able,  large- 
minded,  and  cool-headed  man.  In  tne 
chapter  on  relations  with  Great  Britain 
there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  good 
deal  that  ohaUenges  an  answer,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  toward  the  Confederate 
States  ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  jingoish 
in  tone  than  were  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  KnsselL  In  another 
part  of  the  book,  speaking  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  question,  Mr.  Blaine 
says  : 

Wise  statesmen  of  that  day  felt,  as  wise  states- 
men of  subsequent  years  have  more  and  more 
realized,  that  a  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  would  not  only  be  a 
terrible  calamity  to  both  nations,  but  that  it 
would  stay  the  progress  of  civilization  through- 
out  the  world.  Future  generations  would 
hold  the  governing  power  in  both  countries 
guilty  of  a  crime  if  war  shall  ever  be  per- 
mitted, except  upon  the  failure  of  every  other 
arbitrament. 

There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  sin- 
cerity of  these  words,  and  if  they  are  sin- 
cere he  who  penned  them  can  hardly  be 
deemed  an  ogre  of  anti- British  sentiment, 
nor  can  his  fall  be  justly  hailed  as  a  re- 
demption from  aggressive  violence  and 
war. 

**  Platforms,"  like  Newcastle  manifes- 
toes and  party  documents  in  general,  are 
drawn  up  not  for  the  enunciation  of  great 
truths,  but  for  a  more  practical  purpose. 
That  purpose  is  usually  served  to  a  great 
extent  by  an  ambiguous  comprehensive- 
ness vulgarly  termed  straddling.  In  this 
the  advantage  lies  rather  with  the  party 
that  frames  its  platform  last,  because 
knowing  the  ground  taken  by  the  enemy 
it  can  adjust  its  own  position  so  as  in  ap- 
pearance at  least  somewhat  to  outbid  him. 
Both  parties  have  **  straddled"  on  the  sil- 
ver question.  The  object  of  both  is  to 
avoid  committing  themselves  to  what  they 
know  would^not  only  be  a  vast  fraud  upon 


all  holders  of  gold,  but  fraught  with  con- 
fusion to  commerce,  and  yet  to  avoid 
estranging  the  silver  men  and  the  silver 
States,  ^oth  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Cleveland  have  to  their  great  credit  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  honest  money, 
but  the  Democrats  as  a  party  had  com- 
mitted themselves  more  deeply  to  com- 
plicity with  the  silver  movement  than  the 
Republicans.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
session  of  Congress  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Silver  Bill  would  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  is  overwhelmingly 
Democratic,  by  a  majority  of  about  forty, 
and  after  passing  the  Senate  also,  which 
ia  Republican,  by  a  very  small  majority, 
would  be  vetoed  by  the  President,  under 
cover  of  whose  veto  some  of  the  Republi- 
can senators  would  probably  have  voted. 
But  the  general  alarm  of  the  commercial 
world,  and  not  of  the  commercial  woild 
only,  but  of  the  vast  army  of  military  pen- 
sioners and  all  who  had  fixed  stipends, 
produced  such  an  effect  on  Congress  that 
the  Bill  unexpectedly  received  what  proved 
to  be  its  death-blow  for  the  session  in  the 
Democratic  house.  The  wording  of  the 
paragraph  in  the  Democratic  platform, 
which  affirms  that  the  dollar  unit  of  coin- 
age of  both  metals  must  be  of  equal  intrin- 
sic and  exchangeable  value,  is  deemed  by 
the  friends  of  honest  money  more  satis- 
factory— at  least  less  unsatisfactory — than 
the  corresponding  paragraph  in  the  Re- 
publican platform.  There  is  little  delu- 
sion about  the  subject  on  either  side  ex- 
cept in  minds  rarely  gifted,  as  some  minds 
are,  with  the  power  of  self-mystification 
on  economical  subjects.  Nobody  who 
seriously  considers  the  matter  from  an  in- 
dependent point  of  view  can  suppose  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  silver  by  legislation 
equal  in  intrinsic  value  to  gold,  or  to  have 
two  different  standards  of  value  at  the 
same  time.  The  silver  men  want  to  have 
the  community  compelled  by  law  to  take 
.their  commodity  for  more  than  it  is  worth, 
and  the  politicians  in  general  desire  or 
fear  the  silver  vote.  That  is  the  whole 
account  of  the  matter.  To  avoid  alienat- 
ing the  grand  army  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
sert in  the  Bill  a  clause  enacting  that  the 
pensions  shall  still  be  payable  in  gold  ; 
this  is  a  virtual  admission  by  the  framers 
of  the  amendment  of  the  real  character 
of  the  Bill.  No  silver  man  when  the  Bill 
had  passed  would  take  silver  for  gold  in 
his  own  transactions.      By  issuing  base 
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money  and  making  it  legal  tender  the 
United  States  Government  would  break 
the  faith  of  existing  oontracts,  as  it  did 
Ky  forcing  creditors  to  accept  inconverti- 
ble and  depreciated  paper  under  the  Legal 
Tender  Act.'*'  The  Supreme  Court  has, 
unfortunately,  upheld  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  do  this.  But  there  are 
not  a  few  who  believe  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  was 
political.  The  spectacle  of  the  two  par- 
ties proclaiming  that  they  dare  not  refuse 
to  do  wrong  for  fear  of  losing  votes  and 
of  a  selfish  interest  enabled,  by  playing  on 
their  mutual  fears,  to  lay  the  community 
under  contribution,  is  not  edifying  or 
consolatory  to  the  friends  of  free  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  a  spectacle  which  all 
countries  under  the  party  system  exhibit, 
and  to  which  the  advocates  of  that  system 
will  some  day  find  it  necessary  to  turn 
their  attention.  The  power  of  selfish  or 
fanatical  combinations,  regardless  of  the 
broad  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
bent  only  on  the  attainment  of  their  ex- 
clusive object  to  force  legislatures  to  do 
their  will  by  taking  advantage  of  the  bal- 
ance of  party,  is  an  evil  which  of  late  has 
been  disclosing  itself,  and  to  the  growth 
of  which,  when  the  representative  is  turned 
into  a  mere  delegate,  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign a  limit. 

Both  parties  pay  a  nominal  deference 
to  the  principle  of  the  Civil  Service  Act, 
but  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  a  machine 
can  do  without  spoils      Who  will  work 

*  I  was  onoe  taken  to  task  by  a  high  an- 
thority  for  saying  that  the  Constitntion  of  the 
United  States  forbade  legislation  impairing 
the  obligation  of  oontraots.  It  is  trae  that 
the  express  prohibition  applies  not  to  the^ 
Federal  Government,  but  only  to  the  States. 
Bat  snoh  legislation  is  prohibited  to  the  States 
apparently  as  a  thing  evil  in  itself,  in  oonjnnc- 
tion  with  bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto 
laws,  things  evidently  evil  in  themselves,  and 
the  granting  of  titles  of  nobility,  whioh  is  evil 
in  a  republic.  Whatever  is  prohibited  as  evil 
itself  is  regarded  as  morally  renounced  on  the 
part  of  the  prohibiting  power.  If  the  express 
prohibition  is  not  extended  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  reason  seems  obvious  :  the 
Federal  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
contracts,  whioh  lie  within  the  jorisdiction  of 
the  several  States.  Moreover,  powers  not 
expressly  given  to  the  Federal  Government 
are  withheld,  and  no  power  of  altering  con- 
tracts, or  doing  what  the  Legal  Tender  Act 
implies,  is  given.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  Legal  Tender  Act  what  was 
the  real  mind  of  legislators  who  had  passed 
throogh  the  experience  of  Continental  paper. 


for  the  machine  without  being  paid,  and 
without  assiduous  and  expert  workers  de- 
voted to  the  business  how  is  a  machine  to 
be  kept  on  foot  ?     Uow,  again,  is  a  politi- 
cal party  to  be  kept  on  foot  without  a 
machine,  especially  in  times  when  there  is 
no  great  question  at  issue  to  bind  men 
together  by  their  natural  interest  in  it, 
and  incite  them  to  spontaneous  effort  f 
The  machine  and  a  provision  of  spoils  by 
which  those  who  work  it  may  be  paid 
seem  to  be  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of 
the   party   system,  as  the  party   system 
again  seems  to  be  almost  the  inevitable 
outgrowth  of  the  system  of  elective  gor- 
ernmcnt ;  for  how,  but  by  means  of  or- 
ganized party,  is  any  cohesion  to  be  pro- 
duced for  the  choice  of  representatives, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  amon^  the  in- 
numerable and  unconnected  particles  of  po- 
litical power  ?    The  world  is  now  brought 
face  to  face  with  this  problem,  and  will 
have  presently  to  solve  it  or  to  move  on 
some  new  line. 

The  main  issue,  however,  in  the  coming 
contest  will  be  Tariff  Reform.  On  this 
momentous  subject  the  line  is  now  clearly 
enough  drawn  between  the  two  patties. 
The  Democrats  '*  straddle"  no  moie,  they 
distinctly  renounce  protectionism  as  rob* 
bery  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
and  the  imposition  of  duties  for  other 
than  revenue  purposes  as  a  breach  of  con- 
stitutional principle.  The  Republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  nail  their  protectionist 
colors  to  the  mast,'  only  qualifying  their 
profession  of  the  old  faith  by  the  addition 
of  reciprocity  which  they  owe  to  the  com- 
paratively liberal  genius  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
and  which  formed  the  plank  whereon,  in 
the  great  shipwreck  of  the  last  Congres- 
sional  election,  most  of  the  survivors 
reached  the  shore.  This  is,  of  all  Ameri- 
can questions,  the  one  which  has  most 
interest  for  foreign  nations,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  Great  Britain.  What  the  de- 
cision will  be  it  is  very  difficult  to  say. 
The  emphatic  condemnation  which  the 
McKinley  Act  received  in  the  last  Con- 
gressional elections  would  naturally  seem 
conclusive.  But  the  feeling  appears  to 
have  considerably  abated.  The  interests 
favored  hj  the  Act  will,  of  course,  fight 
hard  for  it,  while  those  that  it  has  dam- 
aged are  politically  as  well  as  commercially 
weakened,  and  commerce  generally  has 
adjusted  itself  to  the  new  arrangement. 
This  is  a  political  advantage,  which,  nn- 
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happily  for  free  trade,  is  enjoyed  by  all 
protectionist  legislation.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  tbe 
portion  of  American  commerce  affected 
by  any  tariff  is  comparatively  small.  Tbe 
Union  is  a  continent  producing  almost 
everything  of  importance  except  tea, 
coffee,  and  spices  within  itselF.  The  bnlk 
of  the  trade  is  between  States,  and  the 
article  of  the  Constitution  which  prohibits 
any  States  from  imposing  import  duties  is 
practically  the  largest  measure  of  free 
trade  ever  enacted,  and  is  the  real  source 
of  the  prosperity  perversely  attributed  to 
Protection.  The  present  protectionism 
of  the  United  States  is  the  survival  of  the 
war  tariff  sustained  by  the  interests  to 
which  it  gave  birth,  and  by  the  party 
which  carried  on  the  war.  !but  with  the 
aid  of  patriotic  sentiments  and  antipathies 
it  gained  an  amazingly  strong  hold  on  the 
minds  of-  the  American  people  generally, 
and  even  now  an  economical  reformer 
takes  his  political  life  in  his  hand  if,  in- 
stead of  talking  of  tariff  reform,  he  frankly 
declares  in  favor  of  free  trade.  '  That  it  is 
possible  to  enrich  a  country  by  taxation 
seems  a  proposition  too  absurd  to  be  en- 
tertained by  any  rational  being  ;  but,  as 
we  know  to  our  cost,  the  American  people 
have  by  no  means  been  alone  in  failing  to 
see  its  absurdity.  The  great  fact  that 
protection  does  not  reallv  raise  wages  has 
negun  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the 
American  mechanic,  as  the  increase  of  the 
mechanic  vote  in  favor  of  tariff  reform 
shows.  The  professors  of  political  econ- 
omy in  the  universities  have  hitherto  been 
on  the  side  of  free  trade,  and  have  con- 
sequently been  branded  by  the  protection- 
ists as  unpractical,  that  is,  disinterested. 
But  their  allegiance  to  commercial  liberty 
is  beginning  to  be  shaken  by  the  growth 
of  **  Socialism  of  the  chair.''  The  ques- 
tion between  protectionism  and  free  trade, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  between 
protectionism  and  a  revenue  tariff,  will  be 
the  grand  issue  in  the  approaching  con- 
test. The  silver  question  will  come  sec- 
ond. If  the  United  States  embrace  free 
trade,  Canada  must  follow  suit.  Volun- 
tarily, whatever  abstract  resolutions  her 
Parliament  may  pass,  she  will  not  reduce 
the  duties  on  British  goods,  at  least  so 
long  as  her  Government  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  her  protected  manufacturers. 
The  protected  manufacturers  encourage 
the  movement  in  favor  of  preferential  trade 


with  Great  Britain  only  as  the  means  of 
diverting  the  mind  of  the  people  from  re- 
ciprocity with  the  United  States.  Much 
of  our  "  loyalty'*  springs  partly  from  the 
same  source. 

The  Democrats  write  economy  on  their 
banner,  and  the  inscription  may  well  be 
popular.  The  prodigality  of  the  last  Re- 
publican Congress  was  extreme.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  vast  annual  expenditure 
the  army  pensions  counted  for  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  that,  while  all  deplore  so  enor- 
mous an  outlay  in  private,  no  Democrat 
dares  any  more  than  a  Republican  to  say 
a  word  against  it  in  Confess.  Even  the 
Southerners,  who  are  paying  for  their  own 
subjugation,  have  as  members  of  a  Fed- 
eral party  the  fear  of  the  army  vote  before 
their  eyes.  But  it  is  the  obvious  tendency 
of  protectionism  to  increase  expenditure 
in  order  that  there  may  be  an  apparent 
necessity  for  taxation,  since  taxation  with- 
out apparent  necessity,  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  price  of  manufac- 
turers' goods,  if  it  is  not  too  monstrous  to 
be  practised,  is  too  startling  to  be  nakedly 
avowed.  The  Republican  leader  in  the 
last  Congress  did  not  shrink  from  saying 
that  he  considered  public  prodigality  a 
good  thing.  Had  the  minister  of  a  mon- 
archy said  this,  loud  would  have  been  the 
declamation  against  the  insolence  of  des- 
pots who  shamelessly  feed  their  extrava- 
gance with  the  earnings  of  a  plundered 
people  ! 

Another  issue,  and  a  tremendous  one, 
is  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  South. 
Out  of  the  grave  of  slavery  has  arisen  a 
question  between  races  which  a  party  gov- 
ernment seems  powerless  to  solve.  A 
question  between  races  can,  in  fact,  be 
solved  only  by  a  power  placed  above  both 
of  them.  The  Imperial  Government  was 
able  to  solve,  with  tolerable  success  at 
least,  the  question  between  the  black  and 
white  races  in  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
because  it  was  placed  above  both  of  them  ; 
much  as  the  Russian  Government,  being 
supreme,  was  able  to  arbitrate  between 
classes,  and  effect  without  bloodshed  or 
disturbance  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
while  in  America  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  could  be  effected  only  by  a  civil 
war.  The  negro  in  the  South  is  now  (and 
the  Southerners  do  not  conceal  it)  in  a 
state  of  political  suppression.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  cast  his  ballot,  or  it  is  not 
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counted  if  it  is  cast.  He  is  the  political 
client  of  the  Repablican  party,  to  which 
he  owes  his  emancipation,  and  for  which, 
if  he  were  allowed  to  vote,  his  vote  woold 
generally  be  cast.  To  enable  him  to  vote, 
the  Bepablicans  brought  in  what  was 
called  the  Force  Bill,  giving  the  Federal 
Government  power  to  guard  the  process 
of  elections,  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
of  electoral  freedom.  But  any  interfer- 
ence by  the  Federal  Government  with 
elections  was  viewed  as  usurpation,  and 
the  Bill  becoming  manifestly  unpopular 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  Democrats  on 
their  platform  trample  on  its  memory. 
The  present  Republican  platform  demands, 
obviously  with  reference  to  the  suppressed 
negro,  that  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  allowed  to  cast  a  free  and 
unrestricted  ballot  in  all  public  elections  ; 
in  other  words  that  the  Force  Bill  shall  in 
some  form  be  revived.  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  such  policy  will  be  adopt- 
ed. Whichever  party  may  triumph,  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  predict  that  the  negro  at 
the  South  will  be  left  in  his  present  state 
of  political  subjection.  Nor  are  all  his 
Northern  friends  disposed  to  deny  that 
this  may  be  on  the  whole  the  best  provis- 
ional settlement  of  a  desperate  problem, 
provided  that  the  personal  and  industrial 
rights  of  the  negro  can  be  preserved.  But 
there  is  another  paragraph  in  the  Republi- 
can platform  obviously  relating  to  the 
negro  in  the  South,  which  denounced 
*'  the  continued  inhuman  outrages  per- 
petrated upon  American  citizens  for  politi- 
cal reasons  in  certain  States  of  the  Union. " 
The  reasons  for  which  the  outrages  are 
perpetrated  are  not  really  political,  but 
social.  In  many  cases  they  are  acts  of 
lawlens  and  brutal  revenge  for  rapes  com- 
mitted, or  alleged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted, by  negroes  on  white  women.  But 
the  lynchings  of  negroes  are  numerous 
and  frightful,  nor  does  the  practice  show 
any  ttndency  to  abate.  In  some  cases 
the  negroes  have  been  burned  alive.  The 
other  day  a  negro  accused  of  an  outrage 
on  a  white  woman  was  tied  to  a  tree,  his 
clothes  having  been  first  saturated  with 
petroleum,  and  burned  alive  in  presence 
of  thousands  of  spectators,  the  injured 
woman  putting  the  match  to  the  clothes 
with  her  own  hand.  It  is  obvious  that 
that  sort  of  thing  must  be  repressed  if  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  as  a  civilized 
nation  is  to  be  upheld^  and  the  Republican 


party  alone  can  be  expected  to  make  even 
an  attempt  at  repression.  The  Democrats 
enjoy  what  to  them  is  indispensable,  the 
support  of  the  solid  Southern  vote,  and 
on  the  subject  of  negro  wrongs  their  plat- 
form observes  a  significant  silence. 

The  Republican  party  is  the  more  in- 
tensely American  of  the  two,  partly  be- 
cause it  retains  the  tradition  of  the  war, 
and  it  forms  the  principal  seat  of  whatever 
there  may  be  of  national  aspiration.  Its 
patriotism  and  its  protectionism  in  fact  axe 
closely  allied.  Its  platform  accordingly 
contains  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine togther  with  a  profession  of  belief  in 
' '  the  achievement  of  the  manifest  destin v 
of  the  Republic  in  its  broadest  sense. 
But  the  Republic  is  now  so  much  dis- 
tracted internally  by  the  contest  between 
the  two  factions  for  supreme  power>  and 
so  much  divided  into  local  interests,  each 
of  which  has  a  veto  on  national  policy, 
that  the  pursuit  of  any  object  of  nationid 
aspiration  requiring  a  far-sighted  and 
steady  policy  is  almost  hopeless.  Toward 
Great  Britain  the  demeanor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Government  is  likely  to  be  the  same 
whichever  party  may  have  in  its  hands  the 
department  of  State.  Both  parties  alike 
are  influenced  in  their  behavior  to  England 
by  the  Irish  vote.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
Republican  President-elect  signs  an  ad- 
dress apologizing  for  Irish  outrage,  a  Re- 
publican  Secretary  of  State  sends  Mr.  E^n 
as  minister  to  Cbili,  and  a  leading  |Ke- 
publican  senator  palliates  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  ;  on  the  other  hand  a  Democratic 
President  ostentatiously  breaks  the  rules 
of  international  courtesy  in  the  dismissal 
of  a  British  ambassador,  and  his  incivility 
is  a  tribute  to  the  same  power  of  evil. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  have 
publicly  voted  for  resolutions  of  sym- 
pathy with  Irish  disaffection  in  American 
legislatures,  and  takeii  part  in  the  Con- 
gressional reception  of  Parnell,  while  they 
have  alike  acknowledged  in  private  the 
violation  of  international  decency  which 
such  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  a  for- 
eign country  involved.  This  subserviency 
of  American  parties  and  of  the  American 
Republic  to  the  Irish  vote  is  a  bad  omen 
for  free  institutions.  But  who  can  cast 
the  first  stone  ?  What  is  it  but  subser- 
viency to  the  Irish  vote  that  at  this  mo- 
ment has  brought  Great  Britain  heiself  to 
the  verge  not  only  of  dismemberment  but 
of  social  revolution  ?    Did  not  Canadian 
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Legislatures  pass  Home  Rule  resolutioDs  ? 
Did  not  a  leading  Canadian  politician^  and 
one  who  has  jnst  been  knighted  for  his 
loyalty,  subscribe  to  the  Pamell  fund, 
and  carry  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  renewal 
of  the  Crimes  Act?  Do  we  not  hear 
complaints  of  the  same  influence  in  other 
colonies,  and  are  we  not  told  that  in  Vic- 
toria the  tariff  hostile  to  British  trade  was 
first  imposed  by  the  help  of  the  Irish 
vote  ? 

We  must  not,  however,  ascribe  too 
much  to  Irish  influence,  or  suppose  that 
whenever  an  American  President  takes 
what  he  thinks  a  patriotic  line  in  diplo- 
macy he  has  his  re-election  in  view,  and  is 
pandering  to  the  Irish  or  the  anti-British 
vote.  The  British  press  unfortunately 
stirred  up  ill-feeling  at  Washington  at  the 
crisis  of  the  Behring  Sea  negotiations  by 
its  comments  on  the  Chili  affair.  It  as- 
sumed that  President  Harrison  must  be 
appealing  to  jingo  sentiment  for  an  elec- 
tioneering purpose  when  he  demanded 
satisfaction  of  Chili.  He  could  not  be 
appealing  to  jingo  sentiment,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  no  such  sentiment  pre- 
vailed. There  was  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  trample  upon  Chili.  President  Harri- 
son is  intensely,  perhaps  somewhat  nar- 
rowly, American  and  very  tenacious  of  his 
purpose  ;  but  he  is  thoroughly  honest, 
and  he  was  simply  insisting  upon  what  be 
believed  to  be  his  right  In  the  Behring 
Sea  case  again  President  Harrison  was  as- 
sumed by  part  of  the  British  press  to  be 
indulging  in  electioneering  bluster.  But 
hero  again  he  was  merely  showing  himself 
characteristically  tenacious  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  right.  After  all,  though 
Mr.  Blaine  may  have  taken  untenable 
ground  on  points  of  law,  is  there  not 
something  to  be  said  from  the  practical 
point  of  view  on  the  American  side  ?  An 
animal  valuable  to  commerce  breeds  on 
the  American  coast.  It  is  wandering  in 
its  habits  and  liable  to  be  exterminated 
unless  the  sea  is  patrolled.  Who  is  so 
jdesignated  by  nature  to  patrol  the  sea  as 
the  power  upon  whose  coast  the  animal 
breeds,  and  which  is  also  the  tutelary 
power  of  those  parts  ?  The  seclusion  and 
remoteness  of  the  Behring  Sea,  though 
they  do  not  make  it  a  close  sea,  are  a 
practical  element  in  the  case.  Any  sepa- 
rate arrangement  between  two  maritime 
powers  for  a  close  season  is  as  much  a 


limitation  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea  as 
anything  claimed  by  the  United  States. 

When  Englishmen  resent  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  American  diplomacy,  they 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  that,  irrespectively 
of  Irish  influence,  there  is  a  cause  of  con- 
stant irritation  in  the  political  position 
which  Great  Britain  chooses  to  retain  on 
the  American  Continent.  Suppose,  as 
has  been  said  before,  that  Scotland  were 
a  dependency  of  the  United  States  ;  that 
like  them  she  were  republican  ;  and  that 
she  were  openly  cherished  and  abetted  by 
their  politicians  as  a  nascent  power  of  an- 
tagonism to  England,  and  as  an  instrument 
for  preventing  the  consolidation  of  the 
island  and  the  extension  over  it  of  English 
institutions.  Would  not  England  be 
galled  by  the  intrusion,  and  would  not  her 
irritation  mark  itself  in  the  demeanor  of 
English  diplomacy  toward  the  United 
States  ?  Great  Britain  herself  may  never 
give  any  provocation  to  the  Americans, 
but  a  Tory  government  of  Canada  under 
English  protection  may.  The  Canadian 
Government  like  other  party  governments 
must  live  ;  to  live  it  must  make  political 
capital,  and  this  it  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  do  by  pursuing  a  spirited  policy  toward 
the  United  States  beneath  the  shield  ^  of 
the  imperial  country  and  at  her  risk.  Ask 
any  British  ambassador  at  Washington 
whether  he  has  not  occasionally  had 
trouble  of  this  kind.  At  the  last  Cana- 
dian election  the  Tory  prime  minister  of 
Canada  and  his  colleagues  made  a  distinct 
appeal  to  dislike  and  suspicion  of  the 
United  States.  Their  followers  of  course 
improved  on  their  example,  and  the  plat- 
forms rang  and  the  walls  were  placarded 
with  insults  levelled  against  the  American 
people  and  their  flag.  The  ministers 
afterward  wished  to  disavow  or  explain 
away  their  offensive  utterances,  but  the 
American  Government  had  secured  accu- 
rate reports.  Were  Great  Britain  to  with- 
draw politically  from  this  continent  Anglo- 
phobia would  subside  and  the  Irish  vote 
would  lose  its  power.  Petty  questions 
such  as  that  of  the  fisheries  or  Behring 
Sea,  if  they  could  any  longer  arise,  would 
no  longer  assume  an  angry  or  dangerous 
character.  If  the  British  people  choose 
to  run  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  gran- 
deur, well  and  good  ;  only  let  them  un- 
derstand the  risk  they  run,  and,  if  the 
Americans  seem  sometimes  unaccountably 
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disagreeable  to  tberOy  let  tbem  remember 
tbat  Great  Britain  keeps  a  perpetual  tborn 
in  Americans  side. 

Botb  platforms  contain  fresb  evidences 
of  tbe  power  of  tbe  foreign  vote.  In  botb 
tbese  are  censares  of  Russia,  tbe  firmest 
friend  of  tbe  United  Slates  in  tbeir  sorest 
bour  of  needy  for  not  allowing  ber  wbole 
realm  to  fall  under  Jewisb  exploitation  ; 
and  in  one  tbere  is  a  censure  on  ber  for 
ber  treatment  of  tbe  Lutberans,  intended 
of  course  to  prupitiate  tbe  German  vote. 
Tbe  motive  is  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken  ; 
tbere  i^  no  clause  in  eitber  platform  cen- 
suring Turkey  for  ber  oppression  of  tbe 
Armenians,  or  breatbing  sympatbj  for  any 
otber  foreigners  wbo  are  wronged  but  bave 
not  a  vote  to  represent  tbem  in  tbe  United 
States.  The  Jews  apparently  are  fast 
gaining  influence,  and  are  likely  soon  to 
add  America  to  tbe  number  of  tbeir  con- 
quests. They  are  getting  American  jour- 
nals into  tbeir  bands,  and  they  bave  al- 
ready got  into  their  bands  a  considerable 
share  of  the  wealtb  of  tbe  Nortb  and,  as 
we  are  told,  a  still  larger  proportion  of  tbe 
wealtb  of  tbe  Soutb.  There  is  in  some 
quarters  a  slight  reaction  of  national  feel- 
ing against  tbeir  growing  ascendency  ;  but 
money  at  present  rules  tbe  world. 

Some  words  in  tbe  Democratic  plat- 
form, if  they  are  to  be  taken  as  referring 
to  Canada,  seem  to  indicate  a  conscious- 
ness that  tbe  Canadian  vote  is  becoming 
something  of  a  power  in  tbe  United  States. 
There  are  now  believed  to  be  a  million  of 
Canadians  soutb  of  the  line,  and  they  are 
still  going  over  in  streams.  There  is  a 
large  colony  of  tbem  at  Chicago,  where 
tbe  Democratic  convention  was  held,  and 
its  platform  composed.  Of  late  they  and 
tbe  Britisb  in  tbe  United  States  have  been 
getting  themselves  naturalized,  whicb  for 
a  long  time  they  generally  refused  to  do. 
Tbe  Britisb  and  Canadian  votes  combined 
must  now  be  a  not  inconsiderable  force, 
and  sbould  tbey  ever  become  anything 
like  a  counterpoise  to  tbe  Irisb  vote  tbe 
effect  on  tbe  demeanor  of  tbe  politicians 
will  soon  appear. 

The  contest  is  likely  to  be  close.  Tbe 
shrewdest  and  most  independent  judges 
appear  to  think  that  tbe  odds  at  present 
are  slightly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cleveland. 
They  assume  tbat  be  will  again  bave  a 
good  deal  of  the  independent  support 
whicb  be  received  in  his  first  contest, 
though  tbe  special  objections  to  Mr.  Blaine 


whicb  caused  a  number  of  old  RepablicanB 
on  tbat  occasion  to  turn  against  their  party 
do  not  exist  in  tbe  case  of  Mr.  Harriaon, 
whom  nobody  accuses  or  can  possibly  ac- 
cuse of  corruption.     Tbey  must  also  as- 
sume tbat  tbe  schism  between  tbe  Cleve- 
land and  Hill  sections  of  tbe  party,  des- 
perate as  it  has  seemed,  will  be  bealed,  as 
tbe  most  desperate  schisms  in  American 
parties  bave  before  been  bealed,  by  party 
discipline  when  tbe  day  of  battle  corner. 
Perhaps  tbey  tbink  tbat  whatever  weak- 
ness it  may  leave  will  be  countervailed  by 
tbe  similar  schism  between  tbe  Harrison 
section  of  tbe  Republican  party  and  tbe 
Blaine  section  to  whicb  the  most  active 
workers  belong.     But  tbey  do  not  pretend 
that   the    result    is   certain.      Allowance 
must  be  made  for  tbe  disturbing  influence 
whicb  may  possibly  be  exercised  by  sec- 
tional votes,  sucb  as  tbose  of  the  Prohibi- 
tionists, tbe  Labor  party,  and  tbe  Farmers' 
Alliance  ;  though  as  a  rule  these  sectional 
votes  have  hitherto,  when  the  contest  com* 
roenced,  been  pretty  well  absorbed  by  the 
great  parties,  and  bave  not  played  tbe  im- 
portant  part   which   they   threatened    to 
play.     The  onlv  thing  which  is  certain  is 
that  between  tLis  time  and  next  Novem- 
ber tbere  will  rage  over  tbe  United  States 
a  vast  faction  fight,  attended  by  no  small 
portion  of  tbe  moral  evils  of  a  civil  war. 
In  tbe  meantime  a  similar  faction  fight 
has  been  raging  over  Great  Britain  with 
instructive   incidents.      To   win   a   party 
victory  men  otherwise  most  upright  bave 
been  ardently  supporting  a  policy  which 
Bright  said,    probably   with   truth,    tbat 
hardly  any  of  tbem  sincerely  approved, 
and  which  tbey  must  see  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  tbe  disinem- 
berment  of  the  realm.     Englishmen  bave 
not  scrupled  to  accept  tbe  aid  and  sym-> 
pathy    of    England's    bitterest    enemies. 
Social  passions  the  most   malignant  and 
dangerous  bave  been  deliberately  and  sys- 
tematically excited  for  an  electioneering 
purpose.      Christian   statesmen   have   ap- 
pealed to  the  hatred  of  the  masses  for  the 
classes,  and  bave  labored  as  it  seemed  to 
poison  the   heart  of  society.     Men  who 
owe  everything  to  culture  bave  taught  tbe 
people  that  intelligence  is  tbe  inveterate 
enemy   of  justice.     Men  identified    with 
property  have  pandered  to  vague  hopes  of 
public  plunder.      Promises  of  revolution 
ecclesiastical,    political,    and    social    have 
been  used  by  men  wbo  can  scarcely  them- 
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selves  be  revolntionists  as  bribes  to  the 
ignorant  portion  of  the  electorate.  It  is 
difficult,  in  short,  to  see  what  will  be  left 
for  the  next  faction  fight  to  destioy.     Un- 


less the  world  can  find  some  way  oat  of 
party  government,  the  next  generation  is 
likely  to  see  serious  times. — Nineteenth 
Century, 
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A  HEW  society,  which  has  recently  been 
formed  in  London,  and  inolndes  many  schol- 
ars of  distinction,  is  called  'the  Society  of  Ar- 
ohiTists  and  Autograph  Collectors.  Some  of 
the  primary  objects  are :  To  band  together  for 
their  mutual  benefit  collectors  at  present  scat- 
tered over  Europe  and  America,  part  of  such 
mutual  benefit  being  that  it  would  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  duplicate  specimens,  etc., 
among  the  members,  by  means  of  lists  issued 
by  the  Society.  To  exchange  views  at  meet- 
ings, to  be  held  at  intervals,  as  to  the  collec- 
tion and  preservation  of  mss.  To  hold  exhibi- 
>tion8  at  conversazioni  either  in  London  or 
some  other  large  town.  To  publish  a  quar- 
teriy  or  half-yearly  journal  which  might,  be- 
sides recording  the  results  of  auction  sales, 
etc.,  contain  facsimiles  of  celebrated  docu- 
ments and  Mss.  To  form  a  library  accessible 
to  members  of  works  connected  with  the  So- 
ciety's objecta  To  compile  a  reference  cata- 
logue, as  complete  as  possible,  of  the  many 
valuable  mss.  scattered  about  the  country  in 
private  and  other  collections  ;  and  to  form  a 
permanent  loan  collection  of  mss.  and  fac- 
similes which  should  enable  country  members 
at  any  time  to  have  access  to  authentic  ex- 
amples of  rare  mss.  and  autographs,  without 
the  trouble  of  coming  to  London.  The  sub- 
scription for  fellows  is  to  be  a  guinea  a  year, 
for  members  half  a  guinea,  and  for  honorary 
members  five  shillings.  The  honorary  secre« 
tary  is  Mr.  Saxe  Wyndham,  Thornton  Lodge, 
Thornton  Heath. 

Fbofessob  R.  F.  Habpeb,  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, who  has  been  spending  the  last  year 
in  England  for  the  purpose  of  studying  cunei- 
form despatches,  will  shortly  publish  with 
Messrs.  Luzac  &  Co.  the  first  part  of  a  collec- 
tion of  the  letters  from  governors  of  cities  in 
Mesopotamia,  addressed  to  Sargon,  Sen- 
nacherib, Esarhaddon,  and  Assurbanipal.  The 
entire  work  will  consist  of  six  parts,  the  last 
two  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  contents  of  the  letters,  vocabu- 
lary, etc. 

Thb  Life  and  Letters  of  the  late  Dr.  Magee, 


which  are  being  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Cotter  Macdonnell,  Canon  of  Peterbor- 
ough, and  formerly  chaplain  to  the  archbishop, 
will  shortly  be  issued  in  two  volumes.  The 
volume  of  Speeches  and  Addresses  delivered 
on  various  occasions  by  Dr.  Magee  is  ready 
for  immediate  publication. 

The  council  of  the  International  Arbitration 
and  Peace  Association  offer  a  prize  of  £50  for 
a  model  chapter  on  "  Peace  and  War,'*  to  be 
incorporated  in  elementary  school  readers. 
Papers  may  be  written  in  any  langnage,  but 
the  selected  ones  will  be  translated  into  French 
or  English  before  being  forwarded  to  London. 

Vol.  XIV.  of  Mr.  Stevens's  "  Facsimiles  of 
Manuscripts  in  European  Archives  relating  to 
America,  1763-83,"  Nos.  1372-1450,  is  nearly 
ready.  The  greater  part  of  this  volume  con- 
sists of  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Stormont, 
the  British  ambassador  in  Paris,  a  series  be- 
gun in  vol.  xiii.  With  this  series  of  letters 
are  incorporated  numerous  papers  from  the 
French  and  other  archives,  the  two  volumes 
being  in  chronological  sequence.  The  portion 
of  Lord  Stormont  s  correspondence  covers  the* 
period  of  Dr.  Franklin's  arrival  in  Paris  to 
negotiate  for  assistance  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment—an event  viewed  by  Lord  Stormont 
with  great  misgiving  from  his  estimate  of  Dr. 
FrankliQ  as  a  '*  subtle,  artful  man,  void  of  all 
truth"  (1386).  Several  further  letters  from 
Beaumarchais  also  appear  in  this  volume. 

The  Berlin  Geographical  Society  has  under- 
taken to  commemorate  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  by 
publishing  a  work  descriptive  of  the  mss.  and 
old  maps  in  Italian  libtaries  relating  to  the 
history  of  that  event,  written  by  Dr.  Kretsoh- 
mer.  The  accompanying  atlas  will  contain 
thirty-one  maps,  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  The  German  Emperor  has  given  a  sub- 
sidy of  12,000  marks  (£600)  toward  the  ex. 
pense  of  the  undertaking. 

Ax  interesting  announcement  is  that  Mrs. 
Zelia  Nuttall  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Mexican  department  at  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion, and  that  she  is  having  copies  made  of 
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the  most  important*  Mexican  mss.  and  other 
antiquities  to  be  foond  in  the  libraries  and 
mnsenms  of  Europe. 

The  arobivist  Dr.  Henning,  of  Zerbst,  is  re- 
ported to  have  discovered  in  the  town  library 
of  that  place  another  batch  of  letters  from 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  which  have  special 
reference  to  the  course  of  the  Beformation  in 
the  Anhalt  territory  in  general,  and  at  Zerbst 
in  particular. 

Ths  Basilian  monk  Padre  Cozza,  one  of  the 
Vatican  librarians,  has  found  among  the  newly 
acquired  Borghese  papyri  a  codex  of  the  year 
854,  containing  a  grant  of  territory  at  Bavenna, 
made  by  a  certain  Johannes  de  Nobula  or  de 
Novalo,  consul  or  governor  of  the  city,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  archbishop  who  then  ruled  that  see 
and  of  his  successors. 

At  a  recent  sale  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  rooms 
a  copy  of  Dickens's  '*  Strange  Gentleman  :  a 
Comic  Bnrletta,*'  realized  £45  ;  and  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  Sketches  of  Young  Ck>uples," 
and  of  Thackeray  s  "  Second  Funeral  of  Na- 
poleon/' sold  for  £8  155.  and  £42  respectively. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  popularity  of 
Hendrijk  Conscience  is  waning  in  Flanders, 
and  the  question  is  now  under  discussion  in 
the  Flemish  press  whether  he  was  a  genius  or 
superior  to  his  contemporary  novelists  in  Hol- 
land. Conscience  was  himself  the  author  of 
the  tribunals  which  now  undertake  to  judge 
his  fame. 

A  GBSCHicHTSFOBSOHXB-EoNaBxss  is  to  meet 
in  Munich  from  September  25th  to  29th.  The 
chief  topics  of  discussion  will  relate  to  the  re- 
form of  the  teaching  of  histoid  in  secondary 
schools,  and  the  use  of  historical  instruction 
as  a  preparation  for  public  service  in  Church, 
State,  and  municipality. 

The  Sultan  has  adopted  a  new  measure  with 
regard  to  bis  Arab  subjects,  which  may  have 
important  results.  Hitherto  the  Arab  tribes- 
men have  been  left  to  their  own  devices,  but 
a  school  has  now  been  founded  called  the 
Ashyret,  which  is  to  be  for  two  hundred  stu- 
dents, four  from  each  district.  The  course 
of  study  is  to  be  for  five  years,  and  the  pupils 
will  thus  have  the  same  opportunities  as  other 
populations  in  the  empire. 

Queen  Maboarbt  College,  hitherto  the  only 
college  in  Scotland  for  the  university  educa- 
tion of  women,  was  founded  in  1883.  Glas- 
gow University  Court  has  now,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Council  of  Queen  Margaret  College,  ac- 
cepted an  offer  made^by  the  Council  to  hand 


over  to  the  university  the  goyemment,  the  en- 
dowments present  and  prospectiye,  and.  with 
the  consent  of  the  donor,  Mrs.  Elder,  the 
buildings  of  Queen  Margaret  College—the  en- 
dowments and  buildings  to  be  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  education  of  women,  and  the 
college  to  become  incorporated  with  the  uni- 
versity as  its  department  for  women.  By  this 
step  has  been  secured  the  amplest  fulfilment 
of  the  object  continoally  kept  in  view  by  the 
founders — viz.,  the  provision  of  anniyersity 
education  for  women. 

The  only  society  in  Europe  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  study  of  the  English  language, 
that  at  Berlin,  has  disappeared.  It  was  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Empress  Frederick, 
the  presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe 
Langenburg,  and  the  yice-presidency  of  Pro- 
fessor von  Gneist,  and  the  eminent  philologist 
and  politician,  Professor  Dr.  Carl  Abel,  was 
secretary.  It  gave  way  to  the  German  Colo- 
nial Society. 

Fbom  Paris  comes  intelligence  of  the  de- 
cease of  a  voluminous  author,  M.  Am^ee  de 
Bast,  aged  ninety-eight,  and  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  Soci^t^  des  Gens  de  Lettres. 

Elise  Heule,  the  Bavarian  poetess,  died  at 
Frankfort  on  August  15th.  Her  comedies 
have  twice  attained  the  honor  of  being  "  preis- 
gekrdnt." 

A  PRAisEWOBTHT  dccd  is  reported  from  the 
capital  of  Hungary.  Herr  Brody,  the  propri- 
etor of  the  Neues  Pester  Journal^  has  set  aside, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  silver  wedding,  the  sum 
of  100,000  florins  as  a  Fensionsfond  for  the 
benefit  of  the  contributors  to  his  paper. 

A  NUMBEB  of  distinguished  scholars  at  Leip- 
zig have  issued  an  appeal  to  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  Germanist,  Dr.  Zamcke, 
whose  death  was  announced  last  October,  for 
the  foundation  of  a  Zarncke-Stiftung,  for  the 
benefit  of  students  of  Teutonic  philology. 

AusTBLkK  papers  announce  that  a  society, 
consisting  of  authors  and  professors,  has  been 
formed  at  BudaPesth  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  *'  gymnasium  for  girls."  The  ob- 
ject of  the  institution  will  be  to  proride  wom- 
en with  a  general  education  preparatory  to 
their  joining  the  medical  or  philosopbioit 
faculty. 

Messes.  Lohoman  &  Co.  will  issue  in  the  an- 
tumn  a  yolume  of  essays  by  the  kkte  Bichard 
Jefferies,  dealing  mainly  with  ^e  agricultural 
laborer,  under  the  title  of  ' '  The  Toilers  of  the 
Field . "  Five  of  these  papers  were  contributed 
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to  Braser'a  Magadne,  and  others  have  been 
pnbliiibed  sinoe  Jefferiea's  death  in  Longman*  8 
Magazine,  An  nnpablished  story  of  farm  la- 
borers in  Wiltshire  will  also  be  included  in 
the  Tolume. 

Mb.  (3oNSTABiiB  will  shortly  pablish  in  his 
"  Oriental  Misoellany'*  Dryden's  tragedy  of 
"  Aorengzebe,*'  as  a  fit  sequel  to  Bemier's 
"  Trayels,"  upon  which  the  play  was  founded, 
though  with  considerable  poetic  license.  The 
English  yersion  of  Bernier  was  published  in 
1671-72,  and  '*  Aureng  zebe"  seems  to  haye 
been  first  acted  in  1675.  Many  passages  in  it 
reproduce  the  obseryations  of  the  French  phy- 
sician at  the  Moghul  Court.  The  edition  will 
be  illustrated  (like  the  new  edition  of  Bernier) 
with  a  colored  reproduction  of  one  of  Colonel 
H.  B.  Hanna*s  exquisite  Moghul  miniatures,  of 
a  date  probably  somewhat  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  who  forms  the  subject  of 
the  tragedy. 

Undbb  the  title  of  "  Cairo  :  Sketches  of  its 
History,  Monuments,  and  Social  Life, "  Messrs. 
Virtue  will  republish  in  a  collected  form  yari- 
ous  articles  contributed  by  Mr.  Lane-Poole  to 
their  "Picturesque  Palestine,  Sinai,  and 
Egypt,'*  to  the  Art  Journal,  and  to  other  peri- 
odicals. The  materials  haye  been  thoroughly 
reyised  and  brought  up  to  date,  and  consider- 
able additions  haye  been  made.  A  final  chap- 
ter will  treat  of  the  admirable  results  of  the 
English  administration  of  Egypt. 

'*  Db.  Cubtis,  the  editor  for  thirty-four  years 
of  Harper*  a  Magazine,  and  a  high  authority  on 
educational  questions,  died  on  Wednesday 
last  at  New  York,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year." 
And  this  is  all  that  the  AthencBum,  the  fore- 
most literary  weekly  of  Great  Britain,  has  to 
say  of  a  man  distinguished  in  so  many  ways 
as  Oeorge  William  Curtis  ;  and  what  it  does 
say  is  wrong.  Mr.  Curiis  was  neyer  in  any 
special  sense  a  high  authority  on  educational 
questions,  nor  was  he  eyer  the  editor  of  Har- 
per's Magazine, 
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Napoleon  and  William  at  Sedan. — After 
Bismarck's  departure — I  resume  my  own  notes 
— Napoleon,  who  was  then  out  of  doors,  spoke 
a  few  words  with  his  officers,  and  then  for  a 
time  sauntered  moodily  and  alone  up  and 
down  the  path  in  the  potato-plot  on  the  right 
of  the  cottage,  his  white-gloyed  hands  clasped 
behind  him,  limping  slightly,  as  he  walked, 
and  smoking  hard.  liater  he  came  and  sat 
down  among  his  officers,  maintaining  an  al- 


most total  silence  while  they  spoke  and  ges- 
ticulated with  great  animation.  Busch  was 
among  the  onlookers,  and  has  described  the 
Emperor  as  "  a  little  thick-set  man,  wearing 
jauntily  a  red  cap  w^th  gold  border,  black 
paletot  lined  with  red,  red  trousers,  and  white 
kid  gloyes.  His  whole  appearance,"  to 
Busch*s  genial  perception,  "  was  a  little  un- 
soldierlike.  The  man  looked  too  soft,  too 
shabby  I  may  say,  for  the  uniform  he  wore." 
At  a  quarter  past  nine  there  came  from  Don- 
ohery  at  a  trot  a  detachment  of  the  Bismarck 
Cuirassiers,  which  briskly  formed  a  cordon 
round  the  rear  of  the  block  of  cottages.  The 
burly  lieutenant  dismounted  two  troopers,  and 
without  a  glance  at  the  group  of  Frenchmen 
or  semblance  of  salute,  marched  them  up  be- 
hind the  Emperor*s  chair,  halted  them,  gaye 
loudly  the  order  "  Draw  swords,"  and  then 
gaye  the  men  their  orders  in  an  undertone. 
The  Emperor  started  suddenly,  glanced  back- 
ward with  a  gesture  of  surprise,  and  his  face 
flushed — ^the  first  eridence  of  emotion  I  had 
obseryed  him  to  manifest.  At  a  quarter  to 
ten  Bismarck  returned,  now  in  full  uniform, 
his  burnished  helmet  flashing  in  the  sun  rays. 
Moltke  accompanied  him,  but  while  Bismarck 
strode  forward  to  where  the  Emperor  was  now 
standing,  Moltke  remained  with  the  group 
gathered  on  the  road.  Half  way  to  Yendresse 
Moltke  had  met  the  King,  who  approyed  of 
the  proposed  terms  of  capitulation,  and  in- 
timated that  he  could  not  see  the  Emperor 
until  they  were  accepted  by  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Wiping  his  hot  face,  Bismarck  strode  up  to 
the  Emperor  and  spoke  with  him  a  few  mo- 
ments. Then  he  ordered  up  the  carriage 
which  Napoleon  entered,  and  the  cort^e,  es- 
corted by  the  Cuirassier  "  guard  of  honor," 
znoyed  off  at  a  walk  toward  the  Ch&teau  Belle- 
yue,  which  lies  nearer  Sedan  than  does  the 
weayer's  cottage.  The  charming  residence, 
bowered  in  a  grove,  oyerlooks  the  Meuse  and 
the  plain  on  which  Sedan  stands.  The  main 
entrance  is  in  the  first  floor,  reached  from 
without  by  a  broad  staircase.  The  Emperor 
occupied  the  drawing-room  in  the  central 
block,  where  he  remained  alone  after  Bis- 
marck left  him.  He  seemed  ill  and  broken  as 
he  slowly  ascended  the  steps,  with  drooping 
head  and  dragging  limbs. 

The  armistice  had  been  prolonged  until 
nine  a.m.  The  members  of  the  council  of  war, 
which  Wimpfen  had  summoned  for  six  a.m., 
listened  to  that  unhappy  chief,  as  in  a  yoice 
broken  by  sobs  he  stated  the  conditions  ob- 
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stinately  insisted  on  by  Moltke.  Two  officers 
Toted  for  oontinaed  resistance,  bat  ultimately 
the  conncil  was  onanimonsly  in  fayor  of  ao* 
oeptance  of  the  conditions.  Nevertheless 
hoar  after  hoar  Wimpfen  procrastinated.  Be- 
fore riding  away  to  meet  the  King,  Moltke  had 
sent  an  officer  into  Sedan  with  the  blant  nlti- 
matam  that  hostilities  would  be  renewed  at 
ten  o'clock  unless  by  that  hour  negotiations 
should  haye  been  resumed.  Wimpfen  still 
hanging  back,  Captain  Zingler  remarked 
cheerfully  that  his  instructions,  in  case  of  an 
unsatisfactory  reply,  were  to  giye  orders  as  he 
rode  back  that  the  German  batteries  should 
open  fire  promptly  at  ten  o'clock.  In  stress 
of  an  argument  so  strong,  Wimpfen  accom- 
panied the  Prussian  captain  to  the  Chateau 
Belleyue,  in  the  panelled  dining-room  in  the 
ground  floor  of  which,  about  eleyen  o'clock, 
the  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  by 
Moltke  and  the  French  commander.  Then 
the  latter  had  a  moment  upstairs  with  his  Im- 
perial master,  whom  he  told  with  great  emo- 
tion that  "  all  was  finished."  The  Emperor, 
he  writes,  "  with  tears  in  his  eyes  approached 
me,  pressed  my  hand,  and  em'braced  me.  .  .  . 
My  sad  and  painful  duty  accomplished,  I  rode 
back  to  Sedan, '  la  mort  dans  ]'ame.'  " 

The  Prussian  King,  with  his  son  and  their 
staffs,  had  been  awaiting  on  the  Frenois  hill 
the  tidings  of  the  completion  of  the  capitula- 
tion, and  now  the  great  cayalcade  rode  down 
into  the  grounds  of  the  chateau.  As  Wilhelm 
alighted.  Napoleon  came  down  the  steps  to 
meet  him.  What  a  greeting  !  The  German 
tall,  upright,  bluff,  square-shouldered,  with 
the  flash  of  yictory  from  the  keen  blue  eyes 
under  the  helmet,  and  the  flush  of  triumph 
on  the  fresh  cheek.  The  Frenchman  bent  with 
weary  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  leaden-faced, 
his  eye  drooping,  his  lip  quivering,  barehead- 
ed and  dishevelled.  As  the  two  clasped  hands 
silently,  Napoleon's  handkerchief  was  at  his 
eyes,  and  Wilhelm' s  face  was  working  strange- 
ly. Then  the  **  good  brothers"  mounted  the 
steps  and  entered  the  chateau.  Their  inter- 
view lasted  about  twenty  minutes  ;  and  then 
the  Prussian  King  set  off  to  ride  through  his 
victorious  soldiers  bivouacking  on  the  battle- 
field. He  who  was  left  remained  in  the  Cha- 
teau Bellevue  until  the  following  morning, 
and  then  went  away  into  captivity  at  Wil- 
helmshohe. — Archibald  Forbes,  in  Nineieenth 
Ceniury, 

The  Jews   in   the  Middia  Ages. — These 
Christian  kings  and  princes,  who  banished  all 


the  Jews  from  their  kingdoms,  had  not  learned 
as  yet  how  to  exist  without  them.  Commerce 
came  to  a  standstill  for  lack  of  ready  money. 
The  Jews,  living  off  nothing  in  their  comer  of 
the  ghetto,  working  hard,  planning  acutely, 
adding  sou  to  sou,  had  been  so  many  reser- 
yoirs  of  ready  money  in  the  land.  Their  sav- 
ings, fallen  into  spendthrift  hands,  were  soon 
dissipated,  and  nothing  remained.  Tet  there 
had  never  been  so  great  a  need  of  their  com- 
modity. Throughout  Europe  the  terrible 
mortality  of  the  Great  Plague  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  rise  of  wages,  which,  in  two  years, 
doubled  the  prices  paid  to  the  surviving  labor- 
ers and  workmen  ;  and  in  France  this  crisis 
was  aggravated  by  the  tremendous  ransoms 
exacted  by  the  English  from  the  captives  of 
Cre9y  and  Poitiers.  The  cry  was  gold  I  gold  I 
and  there  was  no  gold.  The  king  sbx>ye  to 
parry  the  national  disaster  by  creating  a  de- 
teriorated currency,  intended  to  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  the  paper  money  of  Italy  and 
Argentina.  .The  national  credit  was  not  strong 
enough  for  this  expedient  to  serve.  The  re- 
sult was  an  illegal  premium  on  gold.  The 
pound  toumois,  whether  paid  in  gold  or  in  the 
king's  falsified  silver,  was  officially  of  the 
same  value,  but  the  golden  ioumois  was  prac- 
tically rated  at  about  fifteen  shillings  of  our 
money  (double  its  intrinsic  value),  while  the 
king's  silver  pound  sometimes  fell  as  low  as 
fourpence.  In  vain  the  Boyal  edicts  com- 
manded  the  French  to  take  no  more  than 
twenty  of  the  new  debased  shillings  in  ex- 
change for  a  good  golden  pound.  Every  shop- 
keeper had  a  different  price  for  the  man  who 
paid  him  in  the  king's  silver  and  the  man  who 
paid  him  in  gold.  This  private  illegal  cur- 
rency, although  it  could  not  attain  its  end, 
which  was  to  restore  gold  to  its  intrinsic  value, 
at  least  attenuated  the  evils  with  which  the 
Boyal  currency  threatened  private  fortunes. 
But  it  put  an  end  to  trade.  No  man  with  a 
bag  of  golden  sovereigns,  earned  by  his  fa- 
ther, would  put  them  into  circulation,  in  ex- 
change for  a  pile  of  trumpery  tin  medals, 
which,  to-morrow,  might  be  absolutely  worth- 
less. All  through  France,  all  through  Europe, 
there  went  up  the  same  cry  for  the  divine  yel- 
low metal  which  had  so  magically  disappeared. 
All  the  little  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy 
began  eagerly  to  recall  their  Jewish  alchemists. 
And  in  France,  after  Poitiers,  one  of  the  first 
public  acts  of  the  Begent  Charles  was  to  inyite 
the  Jews  to  come  and  take  up  their  abode, 
wheresoeyer  they  pleased,  in  town  or  village, 
throughout  his  kingdom.^ i^ni^A^y  Review, 
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The  world  Iiiis  licsrd  oFteo  cnongh  of  friettdship  of  Japan  ought  to  be  a  factor 
the  delights  of  Japao.  Everybody  knows  in  our  far-Eastern  policy.  Her  geographi- 
Dow  that  there  is  no  such  »ip;ht  the  world  cal  position  in  the  Pacific,  which  ia  rela- 
over  aa  the  first  view  of  Fuji  from  the  tirety  the  aame  aa  our  own  iu  the  Atlantic, 
•ea  :  the  island  lyiag  low  down  on  the  aecma  to  point  to  the  fact  that  at  some 
horiEon,  and  the  great  snow-coue  tower-  future  time  an  Anglo- Japanese  alliance 
ing  into  the  blue  aay  far  above  it.  Every-  may  be  an  important  weight  in  the  politi< 
body  knows  now  what  a  thing  of  beauty  cal  scales.  To  such  an  alliance  I  believe 
is  the  Japanese  maiden  dressed  in  ber  Japan  herself  looks  forward.  But  all 
best  :  they  know  all  about  the  plum-trees  questions  of  policy  apart,  Westeru  indif- 
nod  the  cherry-trees,  and  the  lotusand  the  ference  to  Japanese  serious  a&airs,  the 
iris.  Bat  there  is  another  side  of  Japan-  prevalent  idea  that  Japan  is  only  a  prettj 
eae  lifo  which  they  do  not  know,  and  do  joke,  is  exceedingly  galling  to  the  Japan- 
not  much  believe  in,— the  broadcloth  life.  eae.  Hasty  i^neraliEations  are  varied  with 
Not  the  comic  side  of  it,  wilh  its  ill  cut  the  most  deliberate  mlsstatementa  or 
"  frocko-coato,"  and  its  badly  brushed  stupid  inaccuracies.  Of  general izatioua 
"  toppo-hatto,"  which  causes  the  well-  these  are  familiar;  "What  a  pity  they 
bred  Briton  so  mnch  innocent  amuaemenl,  are  abandoning  the  national  dreaa." 
but  the  RSTious  side  of  it:  the  side  which  "They  are  going  too  fast,  everybody 
concerns  itself  with  the  affairs  of  the  ua-  tells  them  so."  "They  have  a  parlia- 
tioD.  ment,  haven't  they  t     Itother  premature. 

There  are  many  who  argue  that  the  isn't  itf"  and  so  on.    Y~es,  t^y  have  a 
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parliament,  and  election  disturbances  on 
tbe  most  approved  European  model. 
'*  European  judges  too  ?  what  a  go-abead 
people  tbey  are  !"  this  specially  referring 
to  the  Consuls  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Consular  Courts. 

On  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  national  dress,  we  do  not  take 
the  slightest  trouble  to  inquire  whether 
what  has  been  done— ^which  after  all  is 
only  a  very  partial  adoption  of  Western 
dress — was  not  abfolutely  necessary.  One 
point  alone  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
necessity  and  to  prevent  any  relapse.  The 
national  dress  is  suited  only  to  the  national 
life,  to  sitting  on  the  mats  ;  it  is  incom- 
plete without  the  pipe,  the  cup  of  tea,  and 
the  fire-box  :  it  is  quite  unsuited  to  the 
busy  life  of  routine  in  an  office.  It  is  a 
dress  in  which  to  be  delightfully  lazy,  in 
which  to  enjoy  the  little  pleasures  of  life  : 
it  is  impossible  to  sit  at  a  table  in  it  and 
copy  despatches.  With  the  introduction 
of  office  hours  and  during  office  hours,  the 
national  dress  became  impossible  ;  after 
the  day^s  work  is  done  it  is  resumed.  But 
this  in  itself  produces  a  very  serious  diffi- 
culty. Cloth  is  dear  and  pay  is  small,  and 
inferior  cloth,  such  as  the  West  loves  to 
export  eastward,  often  wants  renewing. 
The  **  lower  division"  clerks  often  find 
themselves  in  serious  financial  straits  owing 
to  the  purchase  of  a  suit  of  European 
clothes  :  indeed  it  is  not  invariably  accom- 
panied by  all  the  necessary  parts.  By- 
and-by  they  will  perhaps  get  cheaper,  and 
perhaps  also  get  better  made,  and  then  a 
new  era  will  dawn  of  greater  ease  to  clerk- 
ly purses  and  comfort  to  Western  eyes. 

I  have  indicated  that  the  broadcloth 
picture  of  Japan  is  not  altogether  a  fasci- 
nating one  ;  I  do  not  intend  however  to 
do  more  than  sketch  some  few  incidents 
of  it.  There  is  much  that  calls  for  no 
stinted  meed  of  praise  :  there  is  much 
that  calls  for  criticism  of  the  sternest  sort. 
But  it  is  very  hard  to  hit  the  true  mean. 
Praise  so  often  drops  into  an  amused  and 
somewhat  pitying  interest ;  in  place  of 
the  much-needed  criticism  we  too  often 
get  the  stereotyped  abuse  of  the  Oriental 
which  comes  badly  from  those  who  have 
«ucked  no  small  advantage  out  of  him. 
Those  who  know  Japan  best,  those  for- 
eigners who  have  been  in  her  service,  and 
have  seen  the  inner  workings  of  it,  recog- 
nize both  her  merits  and  demerits,  and 
rank  them  both  very  high.    The  demerits. 


indeed,  are  glaring,  and  often  seem  as  if 
they  would  entirely  obliterate  the  effect  of 
all  that  is  being  done  of  good.  A  gen- 
eral survey  is  all  that  it  is  possible  to  at- 
tempt, and  the  criticism  to  which  such  a 
survey  leads  must  be  paradoxical.  Great 
difficulties  arise  from  the  language  ;  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases,  between  the  minister 
and  the  foreign  official  there  is  interposed 
the  secretary  ;  and  the  most  teriible  fea- 
ture in  New  Japan  is  the  official  young 
man.  And  here  is  the  first  paradox.  Be- 
fore all  things  the  Japanese  natiou  is  po- 
lite. In  their  intercourse  with  Europeans 
in  Europe,  whether  it  be  official  or  social, 
they  carry  with  them  their  national  char- 
acteristic. But  the  official  young  man  io 
Japan  is  as  rude  a  young:  person  as  a  day's 
march  will  produce.  The  exceptions  to 
the  rule  are  twofold  :  those  who  have  held 
an  official  position  in  Europe,  and  the 
young  nobles,  from  which  class  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Household  Department  are 
drawn.  Both  of  these  make  it  their  pride 
to  preserve  the  traditional  politeness  of 
their  country.  To  the  mutual  ho<)pitari- 
ties  of  the  Tokyo  Club  they  add  the 
charming  courtesies  of  the  *'  Maple  Club" 
— a  purely  Japanese  society — which  are 
extended  with  no  sparing  hand  by  its 
members  to  both  resident  and  travelling 
foreigners.  It  is  impossible  to  write  the 
shortest  account  of  Tokyo  life  without 
adding  some  word  of  delighted  remem- 
brance of  the  hours  spent  in  this  home  of 
old  Japan. 

Of  the  intense  nationalist  spirit  of  the 
Japanese — the  yamato  damashi — It  is  im- 
possible to  speak  in  other  than  terms  of 
admiration.  **  Japan  for  the  Japanese" 
is  a  sentiment  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal 
to  an  Englishman,  for  through  the  pages 
of  his  own  history  the  cry  of  "  England 
for  the  English"  is  written  in  large  enough 
characters.  But  in  Japan  the  nationalist 
cry  is  responsible  for  as  much  evil  as 
good.  It  goads  young  blood  to  do  things 
which,  if  they  had  not  occasionally  a  very 
serious  side,  would  be  laughable  for  the 
very  folly  of  them.  In  the  abstract,  how- 
ever, it  IS  a  feeling  of  the  highest  order, 
and  it  will  bring  Japan  through  troublous 
times  with  safety.  Very  troublesome 
times  indeed  seem  to  be  ahead  of  her. 
Work  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  has  to  be 
accomplished,  and  with  a  newly  instituted 
Parliament,  much,  everything  indeed,  de- 
pends on  the  discretion  and  tact  of  the 
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miDifttors.  But  the  immediate  trouble 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  young  officials 
of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  are  neces- 
sarily the  future  ministers.  The  offices 
they  now  fill  even  are  far  beyond  their 
capacity  and  their  years,  offices  which  with 
us  are  filled  by  men  only  when  they  have 
reached  their  ripest  years  of  discretion  and 
experience  ;  and  with  the  work  they  under- 
take ijb  is  just  the  same.  The  translation 
of  the  Constitution  is  unfortunately  a  case 
in  point.  It  was  entrusted  by  its  distin- 
guished author,  Count  Ito,  to  a  secretary 
who  considered  his  not  inconsiderable 
knowledge  of  English  sufficient  for  him  to 
execute  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  un- 
aided. The  result  was  the  inevitable  :  a 
translation  full  of  grammatical  blunders, 
some  of  the  articles  being  couched  in  mys- 
terious language,  such  as  the  White  King's 
advisers  in  Looking-glass  kingdom  might 
have  been  proud  of.  And  here  is  a  curi- . 
ous  illustration  of  this  nationalist  spirit. 
If  this  unfortunate  translation  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  criticised,  the  ready  answer  of 
youthful  officials  of  to-day  is — so  great  is 
the  change  from  three  years  ago  : — 
**  Well,  it  does  not  much  matter.  Our 
Constitution  is  for  ourselves,  and  not  for 
foreigners.  What  has  been  done  for  the 
foreigner  is  quite  sufficient.  Japan  is  for 
the  Japanese."  This  is  the  end  of  all  the 
ink  and  gold  dust  and  stout  paper  which 
were  coneiumcd  in  the  printing. 

The  influence  of  this  yamato  damashi  is 
(obpervable  at  all  sorts  of  odd  and  curious 
times.  A  luckless  member  of  the  Diet 
who  ventured,  in  the  earliest  days  of  its 
first  session^  to  cite  a  precedent  from  the 
proceedings  of  a  foreign  Parliament,  had 
to  bring  his  speech  to  an  abrupt  conclu- 
sion. Another  ventured,  in  arguing  against 
a  measure,  to  say  that  he  thought  it  might 
be  so  irritating  as  to  bring  about  in  Japan 
a  state  of  things  as  bad  as  the  French 
Revolution.  He  provoked  a  howl  of 
righteous  indignation  ;  it  was  an  insult 
to  the  majesty  of  the  Emperor  to  think  of 
so  invidious  a  comparison,  much  more  so 
to  give  the  thought  words. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  result 
of  this  perfervid  spirit  is  the  difficulty 
it  has  produced  in  connection  with  the 
educational  problem  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  terrible  business  to  know  **  what 
to  do  with  our  sons"  in  Japan.  Many 
of  the  professions  necessary  to  old  Japan 
have  ceased  to  be  lucrative  ;  the  educa- 


tional system  is  growing  apace  ;  hun- 
dreds of  lads  are  sent  out  into  the  world 
with  a  smattering  of  education,  who 
have  been  tempted  by  curiosity  to  begin 
the  Western  course,  but  who  have  had  no 
capacity,  or  no  diligence,  or  no  money  to 
complete  it.  Even  for  those  who  do  com- 
plete it  the  new  professions  do  not  o3.iT 
much  encouragement,  for  they  have  not 
yet  got  into  full  working  order,  and  are 
not  necessary  to  the  whole  community. 
But  those  who  do  not  go  on  to  this  end 
have  only  reached  the  danger  point  of 
learning  and  are  not  likely  to  get  away 
from  it.  They  do  not  think  much  of  the 
little  shop  which  has  been  their  home. 
The  worship  of  the  ancestors  who  have 
gone  before  them  has  become  irksome  ; 
the  ancestors  who  remain  quietly  passing 
their  days  in  the  sunshine  on  the  mats,  or 
warming  their  feeble  hands  over  the  fire- 
box, are  very  much  in  the  way,  and  of 
course  are  much  too  ignorant  to  take  any 
interest  in  what  new  Japan  thinks  and 
does.  Dull  discontent  takes  possession  of 
them,  and  the  lads  become  idle,  listless 
vagabonds.  On  some  of  them,  however, 
the  national  spirit  descends  ;  and  out  of 
this  curious  material  it  has  fabricated  a 
new  profession — the  redressing  of  wrongs. 
The  redresser  of  wrongs  is  called  a  soshi  ; 
the  wrongs  redressed  are  everything  in 
general,  national  or  international,  political 
or  social  ;  the  persons  affected  in  the  re- 
dressing, Japanese  and  foreigners  alike. 
A  foreigner  happens  to  be  standing  by 
when  the  Empress  Dowager's  procession 
is  passing  along  the  streets.  Ho  has  not 
taken  off  his  hat  sufficiently  promptly  in 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  lancers  in  the 
escort,  who  thereupon  knocks  it  off  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  lance.  Suitable  apolo- 
gies are  offered,  an  officer  of  the  regiment 
calls  on  the  justly  offended  foreigner,  and 
the  whole  matter  might  have  ended  there. 
But  the  incident  is  too  much  for  the  un- 
stable brain  of  a  soshi^  the  opportunity  too 
good  to  be  lost  It  is  quite  immaterial  to 
him  that  the  lancer  was  in  the  wrong,  that 
the  insult  was  not  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Imperial  House,  but,  contrariwise,  to  the 
assaulted  English  gentleman  ;  he  must  in- 
quire into  the  matter.  And  inquire  he 
aoes,  with  much  uncouth  bluster,  and  at- 
tendant friends,  armed,  if  not  with  swords 
and  bludgeons,  at  least,  like  Simon  Tap- 
pertit,  with  very  boistcrou?  v^ds  and  t*»^ 
rifying  demeanor. 
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l8  it  rumored  that  a  hitch  has  occorred 
in  the  treaty  revision  negotiations,  owing 
to  the  attitude  taken  up  by  one  of  the 
foreign  Poweis,  a  aoshi  pays  a  visit  to  its 
lepresentative  at  the  Legation  to  ask  him 
what  he  means  by  it.  He  sees  a  fair- 
spoken  secretary  ;  he  obtains  an  interview 
of  some  sort ;  and  if  he  hears  the  laugh  in 
the  sleeve  there  is  balm  for  wounded  piide 
in  the  glowing  reports  whicli  will  appear 
in  the  Japanese  newspapers.  Or  does  the 
report  gain  ground  that  the  Japanese  min- 
isters are  giving  way  too  much  to  the  for- 
eign  demands,  the  Foreign  Office  mut^t  be 
visited  and  gentle  hints  thrown  out  that 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  must  not  be  so 
tampered  with.  Does  a  member  of  the 
Diet  support  too  zealously  a  government 
measure — though  this  is  by  no  means  an 
essential — of  which  the  soshi,  as  a  body 
representing  the  People,  disapprove,  he 
will  receive  a  visit  at  his  house,  or  hotel, 
by  a  selected  band  who  come  to  know  the 
reason  why.  If  it  is  not  a  member,  but  a 
party  that  opposes,  the  duty  of  these 
patriots  will  be  to  visit  and  disperse,  by 
force  of  arms  and  legs,  chairs,  tables,  and 
other  handy  weapons  of  offence,  any  meet- 
ings which  the  party  may  venture  to  hold. 
And  so  it  is  through  the  whole  of  Japan- 
ese public  life,  the  soshi  takes  his  unbid- 
den share.  And  what  about  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  ?  It  is  very  strong,  very 
potent,  and  very  dexterously  wielded. 
The  system  of  police  is  very  efficient ;  it 
is  so  omniscient  that  every  member  of  this 
very  numerous  band  is  known  by  name  ; 
it  is  so  omnipresent  that  his  whereabouts 
."^at  any  given  moment  is  also  known.  A 
certain  amount  of  latitude  is  allowed  them, 
but  the  moment  there  is  real  danger  in  the 
air,  a  law,  popularly  known  as  the  *'  Peace 
Preservation  Regulations,'*  is  put  into 
force.  Without  warning  a  notice  is 
issued  that  all  soshi  are  to  leave  Tokyo 
and  to  keep  outside*  a  certain  radius  for  a 
given  time.  1  am  not  in  the  least  exag- 
gerating when  I  say  that  in  a  couple  of 
hours  the  city  is  swept  of  this  turbulent 
community.  Before  I  left  Tokyo  last 
year  the  discussion  on  the  Budget  had 
provoked  a  great  deal  of  angry  feeling 
among  the  opponents  of  the  Government  ; 
the  soshi  had  begun  to  swarm,  and  had 
commenced  their  domiciliary  visits  ;  one 
or  two  arrests  only  had  been  made,  and 
swords  had  been  found  on  the  persons  of 
the  prisoners  (in  one  case  it  was  only  a 


wooden  one  ;  but  then  the  soshi  loves  a 
mild  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  authori- 
ties, like  his  law-despising  brother  all  the 
world  over)  ;  the  air  was  full  of  angry 
sounds  ;  crowds  of  a  very  mixed  desciip- 
tion  assembled  outside  the  Houses  of  the 
Diet ;  the  papers  contained  daily  para- 
graphs headed,  **  The  Soshi  Again**  ;  sud- 
denly, the  edict  was  promulgated  by  the 
chief  of  the  police,  the  *'  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Regulations'*  were  again  in  force,  the 
notice  to  quit  was  given.  The  scene  out- 
side the  Parliament  that  night  was  intense* 
ly  dramatic.  The  streets,  and  a  parade- 
ground  adjoining  the  buildings,  swarmed 
with  policemen  ;  their  red  and  white  lan- 
terns, glowing  like  globes  of  fire  among  the 
crowd,  illuminated  an  intensely  dark  night. 
As  the  people  moved  the  lanterns  mjved, 
and  the  scabbards  of  the  swords  clinked 
against  the  policemen's  boots  ;  the  foot- 
passengers  as  they  passed  were  silently  ex- 
amined, the  lantern  being  raised  close  to. 
their  faces  ;  every  jinrikisha  was  stopped, 
the  passengers  requested  poli.lely  to  get 
out ;  every  bundle  was  rigidly  scrutinized. 
Long  before  midnight  the  streets  were 
empty,  the  lanterns  were  blown  out,  and 
the  next  morning  we  knew  that  the  soshi 
had  all  been  packed  about  their  business, 
and  quiet  reigned  again  in  the  city.  Par- 
liament received  that  night  an  object  les- 
son at  the  hands  of  the  Government  which 
it  is  not  likely  to  forget.  The  regulations 
had  on  their  first  introduction  three  years 
previously,  been  subjected  to  very  vigor- 
ous criticism,  criticism  of  the  sort  with 
which  we  are  perfectly  familiar  ;  '*  the 
Government  had  assumed  too  much 
power:"  **  liberty  of  the  subject:'* 
**  coercion, ' '  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  In  De- 
cember the  Diet  had  passed  a  bill  repeal- 
ing them,  but  some  delay  had  occurred  in 
getting  the^perial  sanction.  In  January 
the  Government  had  still  power  to  put  the 
obnoxious  regulations  in  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  body  which  had  done  its 
best  to  repeal  them. 

He  is  a  useful  person,  this  soshi :  not 
exactly  a  Socialist,  nor  yet  a  Democrat, 
nor  yet  a  Nihilist,  but  a  strange  and 
troublesome  compound  of  them  all.  He 
is  beginning  to  attach  himself  to  the  dif- 
ferent political  parties  and  organizations 
which  abound  in  Japan  ;  and  rumor  says 
that  the  attachment  is  accepted  under  the 
rose  by  those  who  hold  the  party  strings. 

I  have  spoken  a  good  deal  of  the  young 
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men  of  the  present  day,  because  the  fa- 
tare  of  the  coantiy  lies  so  mach  in  their 
hands.  It  woald  be  ungracious  not  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  older  men  who  have 
borne  the  harden  and  heat  of  many  days 
of  arduous  work  in  bringing  about  the 
present  state  of  things.  Many,  if  not  all 
of  them,  owe  their  official  position  to  a 
capacity  for  affairs  exhibited  in  more  stir- 
ring times  ;  they  still  are  men  of  light  and 
leading.  Judged  even  by  our  own  stand- 
ards many  of  them  are  men  of  great  capac- 
ity ;  in  their  knowledge  of  their  own  conn- 
try  and  its  needs,  of  the  remedies  suitable 
to  the  grievances  of  the  people,  they  long 
ago  established  their  claim  to  bo  consid- 
ered statesmen.  But  in  the  building  up 
of  a  constitutional  government  some  mis- 
takes cannot  fail  to  be  made.  Some  critics 
have  found  fault  with  the  Constitution  it- 
self ;  one,  who  doubtless  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about,  though  the  knowledge  is 
not  very  apparent,  has  said  that  it  takes 
away  with  one  hand  what  it  gives  with  the 
other^  a  broadly  vague  statement  to  be  put 
on  a  par  with  many  other  glib  strictures 
on  the  Japanese  Government.  Frankly, 
it  is  not  the  last  word  of  the  science  of 
Constitution-making.  But  there  was  no 
need  that  it  should  be.  When  the  case  is 
viewed  dispassionately,  when,  speaking 
very  literally,  all  things  are  considered,  it 
is  a  gracious  and  liberal  charter  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  grant  of  electoral  privileges  of 
which  both  Sovereign  and  people  may  well 
be  proud.  It  is  said  in  the  same  breath 
that  *  *  the  people  are  not  ready  for  repre- 
bentative  government,"  that  is,  for  en- 
franchisement ;  and  also  that  ^*  the  qualifi- 
cation is  absurdly  high."  The  one  criti- 
cism answers  the  other.  Those  to  whom 
the  franchise  has  been  given  are  perfectly 
qualified  to  exercise  it.  One  of  the  great 
mistakes,  in  my  judgment,  l^s  been  made 
in  the  creation  of  the  Privy  Council  ;  at 
least,  from  as  English  point  of  view  its 
advisory  powers  are  f&t  too  large,  and 
enable  anvnergtic  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  wedge  himself  in  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Sovereign.  By  some 
curious  and,  I  think,  ill-considered  ar- 
rangement, the  Council  is  the  advisory 
body  to  the  Emperor  on  all  matters,  even 
on  giving  his  consent  to  a  government 
measure. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  plunge  into  the 
deep  waters  of  constitution-making  and 
criticising  ;  what  is  done  is  done,  and  the 


question  is  whether  it  will  work  smoothly. 
To  those  who  take  some  interest  in  East- 
ern affairs,  and  who  follow  such  news  as 
the  papers  condescend  to  give  us,  the  re- 
cent dissolution  of  the  Diet  seems  to  give 
a  negative  answer.  But  after  all  it  was  an 
appeal  from  the  Government  to  the  peo- 
ple. Long-continued  opposition  to  all,  or 
neaily  all,  government  measures  rendered 
the  step  imperative.  With  a  Government 
outside  the  Parliament,  it  was  obviously 
the  only  course  ;  and  indeed  there  were 
many  good  Bismarckian  precedents  to 
guide  the  ministers  in  deciding  to  act  as 
vigorously  as  they  did. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  lawyer  to  write  of 
new  Japan  without  saying  something  of 
the  law,  or  at  least  of  its  administration. 
In  the  drafting  of  the  criminal,  civil,  com- 
mercial, and  procedure  codes,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  on  European  models  is  a 
sine  qud  non  to  the  revision  of  the  treaties, 
Japan  has  had  the  advice  of  expert  law- 
yers of  many  nations.  English  influence 
is  less  marked  in  the  codes,  however,  than 
in  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  promul- 
gated with  the  Constitution.  In  the  judi- 
cial system  the  French  principles  predomi- 
nate ;  but  in  the  training  of  lawyeis  in 
Japan  itself  the  English  influence  is  very 
marked.  The  study  of  English  cas6-law 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  destined  to 
be  called  to  the  Japanese  bench.  This, 
however,  concerns  itself  with  the  remote 
future.  The  supply  of  judges  for  the  im- 
mediate future  is,  however,  well  main- 
tained  by  the  numbers  of  young  men  who 
are  studying  law  in  Europe  and  America. 
Both  in  this  country,  in  France,  and  in" 
the  United  States,  examiners  have,  I  be- 
lieve, been  astonished  at  the  ease  with 
which  their  questions  have  been  tackled. 
As  for  the  present  race  of  judges,  I  have 
found  uprightness,  integrity,  together  wiih 
legal  knowledge  and  acumen,  to  be  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  them.  The 
existence  of  the  last  qualification,  indeed, 
was  brought  very  prominently  to  the  front 
recently,  by  the  way  in  which  the  judges, 
both  of  First  Instance  and  in  Appeal,  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  case  of  one 
Philippe,  a  Greek  trader  in  Yokohama, 
There  is  no  extenitorial  treaty  between 
Greece  and  Japan,  and  those  learned  in 
the  subject  of  jurisdiction  may  well  im- 
agine the  complicated  nature  of  the  ques* 
tions  which  arose  for  solution. 
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The  qaeslion  of  the  judges  is  so  vital  to 
Japan  that  I  have  ventured  to  dwell  on  it 
at  some  length.  Everybody  knows,  I  sup- 
pose, that  that  ubiquitous  person,  the 
British  merchant,  objects  to  the  proposal 
that  he  should  come  under  Japanese  juris- 
diction. I  have  been  often  taken  to  task 
for  holding  or,  perhaps,  expressing  a  con- 
trary opinion.  I  will  again  avoid  conten- 
tious subjects  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  that  his  argument  from  the  particu- 
lar to  the  general  appears  to  be  ill-found- 
ed ;  that  his  piemiss  is  right  and  his  con- 
clusion wrong.  The  commercial  morality 
of  the  Japanese  merchant  is  not  particu- 
larly high  :  Japanese  themselves  admit 
that  at  the  treaty  poits  it  is  particularly 
low.  A  witty  Chinaman  thus  abbreviated 
the  new  commercial  code  :  '*  On  entering 
into  a  contract — daijohu — *  assuiedly  it 
shall  be  performed  ; '  on  performing  the 
same  —  shikata  ga  nai — *  it  can't  be 
helped.*  "  With  this  estimate  the  Brit- 
ish merchant  cordially  agrees  ;  this  forms 
his  main  argument.  And  his  general  con- 
clusion is,  *^  Therefore  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  Japan  can  be  trusted  to 
administer  the  law  in  a  way  f^atisfactory 
to  foreigners."  I  think  myself  that  this 
is  a  non  sequitur.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  question  I  am  tempted  to  note  that 
extraordinary  decision  of  the  American 
Consular  Court  in  a  recent  murder  case, 
which  converted  a  husband's  shooting  of 
his  wife's  seducer,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  into 
excusable  homicide.  The  Court  consisted 
of  the  Consul  and  assessors,  and  not  of 
the  Consul  and  a  jury. 

From  law  to  art  is  a  far  cry.  **  New 
Japan"  has  an  art-school  of  her  own.  The ' 
art  world  of  Japan  is,  like  ancient  Gaul, 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  old  school 
struggles  still  to  preserve  and  pass  on  the 
traditions  of  what  may  be  called  pure 
Japanese  art.  Very  noteworthy  traditions 
these  were  ;  but  though  the  patrons  fight 
very  zealously,  and  not  quite  fairly,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  for  them,  the  professors  are 
few  and  many  of  them  feeble.  What  the 
auctioneers  would  call  the  "  Japanese 
taste"  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  The  rea- 
son is  to  be  sought  in  the  demands  which 
the  West  makes  of  the  export  trader. 
Yet  the  beat  of  the  modern  masters  seek 
to  loosen  the  traditions  from  their  old  in- 
flexibility. Very  charming  work  this  mid- 
dle school  produces  ;  the  traces  of  the 
Western   influence  are  distinctly  visible, 


and  it  is  here  at  its  best ;  there  is  more 
modelling  of  surfaces,  more  filling  up  of 
the  blank  spaces  on  the  silk  than  Japanese 
tradition  warrants  ;  but  the  spirit  of  old 
Japan  is  there  still,  and  the  waving  of  the 
bamboo,  the  flight  of  the  birds,  have  lost 
none  of  their  old  vitality  and  charm. 

But  besides  these  there  is  the  new 
school,  which  paints  on  primed  canvas 
*'  in  oil,"  which,  in  fact,  devotes  itself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  "  Western  taste." 
The  mere  mention  of  these  simple  facts 
gives  opportunity  to  the  scoffer  ;  and  yet 
there  is  not  much  room  for  him  yet 
There  is  no  '^  school"  as  such  ;  it  is  a 
band  of  young  men  who  have  learned  the 
methods  of  our  art ;  some  in  England, 
some  in  France,  some  in  Germany,  with 
results  easy  to  be  imagined.  The  work  is 
surprisingly  good,  **  considering"  ;  that 
is  to  say,  considering  that  one  is  forced  to 
look  at  it  in  the  mass,  and  as  the  product 
of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  young  Japan  : 
considering  that  it  has  cut  itself  absolutely 
adrift  from  the  ancestral  canons  :  consid- 
ering— chief  of  all  considerations — that  it 
has  had  barely  ten  years  in  which  to  at- 
tain to  even  moderate  excellence  :  and  the 
result,  in  sober  seriousness,  is  excellent. 
Yet  even  this,  as  all  things  else  in  this 
stage  of  transition,  has  a  plaintively  comic 
side.  Among  the  JapanTese,  as  yet,  there 
is  little  or  no  demand  for  such  pictures 
*' framed  and  glazed."  They  are  big, 
and  are  not  sold,  they  take  up  too  much 
room  in  the  small  house,  and  too  much 
money  from  the  small  income,  and  till 
they  are  sold  there  is  neither  room  nor 
money  to  paint  another. 

New  Japan,  in  spite  of  many  disadvan- 
tages, of  which  the  small  house  and  the 
small  income  are  not  the  least,  has  many 
advantages.  She  can  begin  the  race  at  the 
point  where  she  finds  us.  When  she  de- 
cides to  leave  off  the  dips  which  gave  the 
last  generation  so  sparse  an  illumination, 
what  need  for  her  to  go  through  all  the 
stages  of  progress  which  gave  us  light, 
more  light  :  candles  of  many  degrees  of 
hardness,  lamps  built  on  a  dozen  different 
mechanical  principles,  gas  even,  with  all 
the  patent  burners  and  illuminators,  all 
can  be  ignored  ;  she  can  go  straight  to 
electricity  ;  the  latest  Edisonian  improve- 
ments were  ready  for  her,  and  she  took 
them,  setting  them  in  her  tiny  shops  long 
before  our  palaces  had  been  adapted  to 
their  use.     And  so  it  has  been  with  the 
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works  of  science  which  she  has  adapted 
and  translated  for  her  own  use  :  with  no 
prejudices  to  overcome,  she  could  adopt 
the  ktest  conchision  without  a  murmur 
and  without  regret.  A  curious  trait  this 
desire  for  the  latest  novelty  has  engen- 
dered iu  some  of  the  representatives  of 
modern  Japan  :  the  foreigners  in  the  ser- 
vice m'Ust  be  changed  at  frequent  intervals, 
lest  thoy  grow  rusty  and  out  of  touch  with 
the  very  ta^t  development  of  the  Western 
world.  But  this  suggestion  has  found  no 
wide  support. 

In  her  translated  literature  she  has  been 
less  eager  of  novelty,  and  more  desirous  to 
adopt  the  standard  works  of  the  West. 
If  she  knows  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Spen- 
cer almost  by  heart,  so  also  she  knows  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday,  of  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  and  all  the  heroes  of  Western 
old  romance.  There  was  something,  per- 
haps, specially  pleasing  to  the  Japanese 
mind  in  those  long-drawn,  much-particu- 
larized stories,  which  had  some  affinity 
with  the  voluminous  tales  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  the  Middle  Ages ; 
those  stories  which  occupied  volumes  by 
the  dozen  in  the  telling  ;  of  the  strife  be- 
tween the  Heik6  and  Gengi  clans,  for  ex- 
ample, in  early  times  ;  of  the  forty-seven 
loyal  Ronins  in  later  days.  But  few  for- 
eigners know  much  of  modem  Japanese 
literature  :  their  affection  for  the  country 
and  the  people  stops  there  ;  and  those 
who  have  read  tell  us  that  appreciation, 
except  in  rarest  instances,  is  impossible. 
There  is  something  so  different  about  it 
from  all  else  Japanese,  even  from  the  other 
branches  of  literature.  Prosy  narration 
takes,  in  the  novel,  the  place  of  the  sharp 
philosophy  of  the  proverb,  the  delicate 
witticism,  the  insinuating  double-meaning 
of  the  poem.  Sparkle  and  concision  give 
way  to  platitude  and  rigmarole. 

I  could  not  stay  to  give  a  list  of  all  the 
hundred  W^estern  books  which  New  Japan 
has  found  best  to  translate.  I  have  given 
but  examples  of  them.  Some  modern 
novels  have  undergone  the  same  sea- 
change,  figuring,  as  I  hear,  in  much 
strangely  transliterated  idiom.  But  the 
bookstall  has  come  to  Japan  attendant  on 
those  who  travel  by  her  railways,  and  for 
those  the  Oriental  **  yellow- back"  has 
made  its  appearance  duly  ;  and  the  price, 
being  low,  and  the  style  such  as  appeals 
to  travelling  folk,  they  can  scarcely  now 
be  numbered  for  their  multitude.     One 


who  knows  and,  I  verily  believe,  has  read 
it,  tells  us  that  the  hero  of  the  most  popu- 
lar Japanese  novel  of  recent  years  is 
Epaminondas,  and  takes  the  whole  field 
of  Theban  politics  for  its  subject-matter  ; 
and  that  the  success  was  so  great  that  the 
author  did,  out  of  the  proceeds,  the  gxand 
tour  of  the  Japanese,  England  and  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  built  himself  a  house 
wherein  to  rest  when  his  travels  brought 
him  back  to  the  sunshine  of  the  East. 
This  and  much  other  curious  matter  con- 
cerning Japanese  literature  is  set  out  for 
us  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  **  Things  Japan- 
ese." The  newspapers,  too,  have  not 
withstood  the  fascination  of  the  story  en 
feuilleton.  The  theatre  even  fails  to  re- 
sist the  march  of  events.  Every  form  of 
dramatic  entertainment  that  ever  flouiished 
in  the  land  is,  it  is  true,  to  be  seen  there 
still,  from  the  old  Chinese  Bugaku  dances 
and  the  Japanese  Sangaku  and  No,  down 
to  the  modern  theatre.  Symbolism  and 
realism  flourish  side  by  side  ;  and  both  of 
them  brought  to  a  pitch  which  is  truly 
beyond  our  imagination.  But  at  one 
theatre  in  Tokyo  the  new  desires  of  the 
New  Japan  are  gratified.  The  stage  man- 
agement provide  for  its  delight  sensational 
scenes  of  modern  life  in  the  most  approved 
London  manner.  On  one  occasion,  after 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  Japan,  a  scene 
was  introduced  in  which  a  balloon  ascent, 
followed  by  a  parachute  descent,  were 
''  managed"  in  most  successful  fashion, 
and  daily  gave  satisfaction  to  crowded 
audiences.  Also  in  the  city,  the  restau- 
rant is  almost  as  much  en  ividence  as  the 
tea-house  ;  the  beer- bottle  and  turn  bit  r  as 
the  8ak6  cask  and  cup.  And  New  Japan 
plays  billiards^ — pool  extraordinarily  well, 
with  a  nervous  sanr/froid  altogether  re- 
markable and  characteristic  ;  torompo — 
whist,  that  is — not  quite  so  well,  the  sang' 
froid  in  this  case  exercising  unduly  the 
partners'  nerves  ;  but  poker  admirably, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

New  Japan  has  not  yet — with  the  ex- 
ception already  mentioned — forgotten  the  * 
politeness  of  Old  Japan.  The  obeisance 
is  still  as  profound  as  in  old  days,  when 
the  head  was  innocent  of  felt  hats  ;  the 
new  politeness  indeed  has  invented  ways 
of  dealing  with  tbis  uncouth  encumbrance 
during  the  moments  of  an  interview  which 
are  sacred  to  courtesy.  The  bow  is  as 
formal  and  ceremonious  as  ever  it  was. 
Of  these    ceremonial    bows  the  literate 
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^lobe-trotter  has  written  mncb,  deeming 
them  subservient,  too  humble  ;  yet  in  this 
he  is,  as  usual,  wrong.  He  will  consider 
it  as  though  a  six-foot  Western  giant  were 
to  bow  himself  and  *'  knock  his  head 
against  the  floor  ;"  a  prostration  six-foot 
deep,  no  patrician  were  worthy  of  it  ;  ^to 
the  level  of  a  lady's  hand  is  the  deepest  a 
Western  man  may  give.  Yet  think,  these 
men  of  Japan  and  the  little  musumes,  they 
sit  upon  the  floor  ;  that  is  their  natural 
posture,  and  they  bow  from  that,  and 
they  are  five  foot  nothing,  something  less  ; 
so  that  though  they  do  indeed  touch 
the  floor  in  their  reverence  and  respect, 
the  prostration  is  but  two  feet  six  inches 
deep ;  and  though  your  globe-trotter 
thinks  the  salutation  "  grovelling,"  yet  it 
is  not,  it  is  only  the  obedience  paid  to  the 
strict  rules  of  bowing,  which  may  not  be 
relaxed — no,  not  even  to  a  Western. 

P.S. — There  has  been,  during  the  last 
two  months,  an  unusual  amount  of  news 
from  Japan,  some  of  it,  indeed,  of  no  or- 
dinary character  :  another  dissolution  of 


the  Diet ;  a  prosecution  of  judges  for 
gambling  ;  the  return  of  Count  Ito  to  the 
office  of  Minister-President,  and  the  ap- 
parently abrupt  termination  of  Portuguese 
exterritoriality.  This  last,  it  needs  not  be 
said,  is  of  great  importance.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  telegram  from  Yokohama 
is  undoubtedly,  as  the  press  has  very 
readily  imagined,  that  Japan  has  abruptly 
rescinded  her  treaty  with  Portugal.  With 
news  from  the  far  East  it  is  safer  to  wait 
for  the  mail  before  treating  it  as  histori- 
cal fact.  There  is  another  possible  con- 
struction of  the  telegram,  in  which  some- 
thing may  depend  on  the  recent  with- 
drawal, for  economical  reasons,  of  the 
Portuguese  Charg^  d 'Affaires.  Also  there 
has  been  a  quaint  letter  from  that  roving 
Times  correspondent,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. He  deals  with  New  Japan  in  char- 
acteristic fashion  and  language.  The  criti- 
cism itself,  however,  needs  criticism,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  borrowing  a  word 
from  his  own  letter,  and  in  pronouncing  it 
to  be  "  skittles."— -Formi^A^/y  Review. 
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BY    WALTER   B.  HARRIS. 


Away  in  the  mountains  of  Morocco, 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  Tangier,  on 
the  steep  northern  slopes  of  the  double- 
peaked  Buhailel,  lies  Wazan.  As  one  ap- 
proaches the  town  from  the  Tangier  road 
one  comes  quite  suddenly  upon  it ;  for 
although,  almost  as  soon  as  one  issues 
from  the  narrow  gorge  of  M'smoda  and 
proceeds  over  the  long  plain  that  divides 
the  two  ranges  of  hills,  the  mountain  of 
Wazan  is  in  sight,  yet  the  town  lying  on 
the  further  side  of  a  projecting  spur  is  en- 
tirely hidden,  the  large  village  of  Earsha- 
rien  alone  being  visible. 

An  hour  or  two  over  the  plains,  and  the 
road  begins  to  ascend,  winding  between 
high  hedges  of  prickly-pears,  aloes,  and 
canes,  among  rich  olive  and  orange  groves, 
until  it  reaches  its  summit  at  the  half- 
ruined  village  mentioned  above,  a  scatter- 
ing of  thatched  houses,  monotonous  in 
form  and  tone,  and  with  little  to  relieve 
the  coloring  or  form  beyond  the  white- 
washed mosque  and  a  domed  saint's  tomb. 
Yet  Karsharien  is  far  from  being  an  unat- 
tractive village  :  the  very  ruins  which  lie 


scattered  about  among  the  more  habitable 
houses  give  the  place  a  thoroughly  orien- 
tal look  ;  while  gardens  of  oranges  and 
olives,  and  a  background  of  steep  moun- 
tain, help  not  a  little  to  add  to  its  pic- 
turesqueness. 

Passing  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  the  road  leads  one  along  wooded 
slopes,  through  the  thickly  planted  olive- 
trees  of  which  can  be  seen  peeping  here 
and  there  the  ruined  tomb  of  some  long- 
forgotten  saint. 

The  ridge  is  crossed,  and  a  flat  level 
space  lies  before  one.  The  rocky  narrow 
path  widens  out  into  an  open  sandy  road, 
and  one  is  in  Kernel,  one  of  the  outskirts 
of  Wazan.  A  few  rather  handsome 
houses  indicate  that  a  shereef  or  two  have 
taken  up  their  residence  at  this  spot ; 
while  on  the  very  peak  of  a  hill  to  the  left 
glitters  the  white-domed  tomb  of  Sidi 
Tarai  Ben  Mahammed,  who  in  his  time 
played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  history 
of  Wazan.  Here  the  load  narrows  again 
for  a  few  hundred  yards,  proceeding  at 
first  between  high  hedges  and  then  through 
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a  small  suburb  of  gray- tiled  houses,  until 
one  finds  one's  self  suddenly  in  the  open 
Hoko  or  market-place  of  Wazan»  with  the 
city  stretched  out  before  one. 

This  first  view  of  the  place  cannot  be 
anything  but  a  pleasing  one.  The  very 
situation  of  the  town  on  the  steep  wooded 
mountain-side,  the  gray-tiled  roofs  and 
whitewashed  houses,  the  valley  and  gar- 
dens below,  the  high  mountain  above,  the 
more  decorated  and  pretentious  dwellings 
of  the  shereefs,  and  the  background  of 
dull  olive-trees,  in  themselves  form  a  pic- 
ture which  one  will  with  difficulty  forget ; 
and  it  is  only  the  most  prosaic  of  mankind 
who  will  ignore  the  picturesquenessto  note 
the  ruinous  state  of  many  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  fact  that  mud  and  dirt  are  as  com- 
mon objects  in  the  holy  city  of  Wazan  as 
in  any  other  Moorish  town.  And  even 
should  the  town  fail  to  please  him,  he  has 
only  to  turn  his  eyes  away  to  the  north  to 
gaze  over  range  beyond  range  of  moun- 
tain-peaks to  where  in  the  far  away  the 
great  mountain  of  Sheshouan,  capped  with 
snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  rears 
its  barren  head  ;  for  Nature  has  certainly 
not  been  neglectful  of  her  handiwork  in 
the  surroundings  of  Wazan,  and  man  has 
added  in  no  little  degree  to  what  Nature 
has  already  done,  for  from  almost  every 
grove  of  trees  peeps  the  tomb  of  some 
dead  shereef.  Here  is  a  whitewashed 
dome,  here  a  gorgeous  green-tiled  cupola, 
there  a  dull  gray  thatch. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  soko  one 
enters  the  town  by  an  arched  gateway, 
from  which  a  steep  winding  ascent  leads 
one  to  the  zaouia  or  holy  precincts  of  the 
shereefian  family. 

It  is  this  shereefian  family  who  have 
made  Wazan  what  it  is,  a  city  of  no  little 
importance,  considerably  larger  than  Tan- 
gier in  size,  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

When  Muley  Idrees,  descendant  of  the 
prophet  Mahammed,  founded  Fez,  he 
formed  what  were,  and  still  are,  called 
zaouias  in  many  districts  of  Morocco. 
These  zaouias  served  the  double  purpose 
of  places  for  collecting  moneys  and  as  a 
means  of  furthering  the  interests  of  his 
family,  by  planting  a  relation  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  places 
where  the  great  saint  formed  a  zaouia  was 
the  site  upon  which  Wazan  now  stands, 
and  here  he  sent  as  his  representative  one 
of  his  sons,  the  founder  of  the  great 
shereefian  family. 


To  follow  the  history  of  this  family 
through  its  many  generations  would  be  a 
tedious  and  unprofitable  task,  though 
manuscripts,  not  only  concerning  them 
and  their  times,  but  in  many  cases  even 
in  their  own  liaud writings,  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  shereef. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  Wazan  became 
famous.  Hitherto  the  shorfa,  or  shereefs, 
had  been  content  to  live  a  pastoral  life 
among  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  thou6:h 
reverenced  on  account  of  their  holy  de- 
scent from  the  Prophet  and  from  Muley 
Idrees,  they  had  not,  so  far,  risen  to  any 
great  renown.  Probably  simplicity  was 
the  principal  feature  of  the  early  Shorfa 
of  Wazan — simplicity  combined  with  a 
certain  amount  of  sanctity  and  knowledge, 
such  as  book-reading  and  writing.  But  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  sprang  of  the  Wazan  family  a  re- 
markable man,  known  throughout  Moroc- 
cOy  and  even  in  many  Mahammedan  lands 
far  beyond  Morocco,  as  Muley  Abdullah 
Shereef.  Of  what  he  was  like  in  appear- 
ance no  record  remains,  but  probably  he 
was  an  exceedingly  ordinary-looking  per- 
sonage, for  according  to  all  accounts  he 
was  continually  assuming  the  disguise  of 
poor  men  ;  and  the  very  fagt  that  this  dis- 
guise was  never  discovered  until  he  him* 
self  made  it  apparent  by  some  marvellous 
speech,  or  even  a  miracle,  tends  to  further 
this  theory. 

Needless  to  say  that  in  the  many  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Muley 
Abdullah  Shereef,  the  brain  of  man,  al- 
ways ready  among  the  Arabs  to  receive 
the  marvellous,  and  to  pass  it  on  with  a 
few  additions,  has  added  to,  or  invented, 
many  a  tale,  so  that  it  renders  it  difficult 
for  one  to  judge  as  to  what  may  be  accept- 
ed as  truth  and  what  may  not.  However, 
some  so  grossly  overstep  the  borders  of 
possibility  that  they  can  at  once  be  detect- 
ed as  fabrications  ;  while  others,  dealing 
not  so  much  with  the  marvellous  and 
miraculous  as  with  smart  sayings  and  wit, 
may  possibly,  if  not  in  themselves  word 
for  word  genuine,  be  founded  more  or  less 
upon  fact. 

As  an  example  of  the  former,  and  as 
explaining  to  some  extent  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  Wazan  family,  1  quote  one  tale. 

The  first  Sultan  of  the  Fileli  ♦  (or  pres- 

*  Fileli,  native  of  Tafilelt  (or  Tafilet). 
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ent)  dynasty,  as  yet  only  aspiring  to  the 
throne,  happened  to  be  in  Sherarda,  one 
of  the  provinces  of  Morocco,  and  there 
asked  the  advice  of  a  learned  man  as  to 
what  course  he  ought  to  pursue  to  further 
his  ends  and  become  Sultan.  **  Go,"  re- 
plied the  man,  **  to  Wazan,  to  Moley 
Abdullah  Shereef,  and  a»k  his  advice." 

With  a  handful  of  followers,  the  would- 
be  Sultan  set  out  for  Wazan,  and,  nearing 
the  place,  chanced  upon  an  aged  and  de- 
crepit man  cutting  wood  by  the  roadside. 
"Tell  me,"  asked  the  Fileli,  **  where  I 
shall  find  Muley  Abdullah  Shereef?" 
**  What  do  you  want  with  him  f"  replied 
the  old  man  ;  *^  he  is  only  an  aged  crazy 
fool.  You  have  your  horse  and  followers  ; 
go  on  your  way  and  leave  the  poverty- 
stricken  old  humbui;  of  a  shereef  to  him- 
self 1"  *'  I  do  not  care  what  he  is,"  an- 
swered the  prince  ;  '*  whether  he  be  poor 
or  not  is  not  my  business.  It  is  his  advice 
I  wish — than  which  there  is  no  better  in 
all  Morocco."  The  old  man,  who,  of 
course,  was  Muley  Abdullah  in  disguise, 
hereupon  seized  him  by  the  hand  ;  and 
thrice  the  mountain  of  Buhallel  rose  into 
the  heavens,  and  thrice  returned  to  its 
place  on  earth.  So  did  the  shereef  make 
himself  known. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  the  story,  and 
tell  how  the  young  aspirant  with  some 
five-and-twenty  followers  attacked  and 
routed  the  reigning  sovereign  at  Al  Kasr 
(Alcazar)  ;  or  how  the  enemy  saw  a  host 
of  men  in  armor  when,  in  reality,  there 
were  under  thirty  ;  or  how  Muley  Abdul- 
lah Shereef,  flying  in  the  heavens,  helped 
the  Fileli  to  gain  the  day  ;  or  how  he  be- 
came Sultan — the  first  of  the  now  reigning 
dynasty. 

The  fact  that  this  tale,  among  a  hun- 
dred others,  is  accepted  as  truth,  explains 
partially  why  so  great  a  reverence  is  paid 
to  the  present  representatives  of  his  fam- 
ily, ana  why  his  own  name  is  so  renowned 
throughout  Morocco. 

Following  Muley  Abdullah  Shereef — but 
not  immediately — come  two  others,  whose 
tombs  are  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Moors — namely,  Muley  Tayib  and  Muley 
Tami  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  these 
two,  until  comparatively  recent  times, 
there  have  been  none  who  rose  above  the 
ordinary  run  of  shereefs,  either  by  reason 
of  miraculous  power  or  any  other  shereefian 
attainment.  But  from  the  day  of  the 
death   of   Muley   Abdullah  Shereef,    the 


name  of  Wazan  has  been  a  pass-word.  It 
was  he  who  laised  a  town  where  formerly 
little  more  than  a  village  had  stood  ;  who 
built  the  mosque  with  its  adjacent  precincts 
for  the  iolba^  or  scholars  ;  who  brought 
water  from  Buhallel  by  aqueducts  to  the 
town  below.  In  fact,  Muley  Abdullah 
Shereef  has  left  behind  him  not  only  a 
collection  of  tales,  such  as  I  have  quoted 
above,  but  firmer  and  more  apparent  proofs 
of  his  superior  intellect  and  abilities.  Al- 
most equal  to  him  in  renown  for  sanctity 
is  Sid  el  Hadj  El  Arbi,  the  father  of  Sid 
el  Hadj  Abdesalam,  the  present  "  mul' 
sheikh,"  or  head  of  the  family.  Sid  el 
Hadj  El  Arbi  was  born  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  died  some  forty 
years  ago.  Though  so  short  a  period  has 
passed  since  his  decease,  he  has  been  in- 
vested with  as  many  miraculous  acts  and 
powers  as  his  ancestors,  among  which  the 
following  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
capability  of  the  Moorish  mind  to  swallow 
and  believe.  It  is  still  averred,  and  not 
only  by  ignorant  classes,  but  among  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  read  and  write,  that 
whatever  Sid  el  Hadj  El  Arbi  asked  for 
would  immediately  fall  from  heaven.  But 
he  is  dead  ;  and  alas  !  this  p6wer  has  de- 
parted with  him  ;  for  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  his  son  renders  me  able  to  affiim 
that,  however  much  be  may  wish  for  bank- 
notes, gold,  railway  shares,  etc.,  they  do 
not  arrive  in  like  manner,  though  it  would 
bo  a  very  interesting  experience  to  see 
what  position  the  directors  of  a  large  com- 
pany would  take  up  on  the  presentation 
or  sale  of  a  quantity  of  heaven-sent  shares. 
Almost  every  one  acquainted  with  Tan- 
gier will  have  heard  of,  or  probably  seen, 
Sid  el  Hadj  Abdesalam,  the  Great  Shereef 
of  Wazan.  His  love  for  the  sea,  together 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  not  altogether 
averse  to  some  of  our  European  comforts 
and  luxuries,  led  him  to  buy  a  house  in 
Tangier,  and  a  country-place  a  few  miles 
outside,  and  there  to  settle.  He  is  now  a 
man  of  over  sixty  years  in  age,  almost  a 
negro  in  color — his  mother  was  a  black 
woman — but  with  pronounced  Arab  fea- 
tures, courteous  and  hospitable,  always 
ready  to  listen  to  the  complaints  and  hear 
the  wrongs  of  poor  people,  and  often  able 
to  redress  them.  Among  Europeans  he  is 
of  little  account.  Prejudice  as  to  his 
being  a  native  and  a  very  natural  repug- 
nance to  some  of  the  traits  of  his  character 
have  prevented  any  great  amount  of  inter- 
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conree  betweeD  the  Europeans  and  the 
shereef,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
married  an  Englidh  wife  he  has  never  been 
a  success  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  serai-official 
character — and  even  then  extremely  rare- 
ly— that  he  is  ever  seen  in  society.  To 
those  who  know  him  he  is  always  kind, 
and  though  one  cannot  admire  his  char- 
acter, one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  his 
courteous  and  kindly  demeanor.  For  the 
last  few  years  he  has  suffered  from  ill- 
health,  and  seldom  leaves  his  house,  ex- 
cept now  and  again  to  take  an  early  morn- 
ing ride,  surrounded  by  his  slaves  and  at- 
tendants, or  to  drive  in  his  carriage — the 
only  one  in  Tangier — on  the  sands.  Every 
year  or  two  he  visits  Algeria,  where  he 
owns  property,  and  where  he  usually  takes 
a  course  of  baths  at  one  or  other  of  the 
many  hot  springs  of  that  country. 

Sid  el  Hadj  Abdesalam  has  two  sons  liv- 
ing at  Wazan,  and  as  their  father  only 
visits  that  place  for  a  couple  of  months 
each  year,  they  act  as  his  deputies.  They 
are  respectively,  Muley  El  Arbi  and  Muley 
Mahammed.  The  elder,  Muley  £1  Arbi, 
is  a  man  of  some  forty  years  of  age, — 
gentle,  refined,  rather  shy,  and  extremely 
kind  ;  the  second,  Muley  Mahammed,  is 
stern,  and  better  able  than  his  brother  to 
keep  order  among  the  turbulent  people 
with  whom  they  aie  surrounded.  Like 
his  brother,  he  is  most  kind  and  hospit- 
able. A  third  sop,  Muley  Tami,  served 
for  a  time  in  the  French  army  in  Algeiia, 
and  although  only  a  little  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  has  acquired  all  the  vices  to  be 
picked  up  from  the  dregs  of  civilization 
added  to  those  already  engrafted  in  a  low 
oriental  mind.  No  one  who  is  acquainted 
vrith  the  shereefian  familj  could  believe 
Muley  Tami  to  be  the  brother  of  Muleys 
£1  Arbi  and  Mahammed,  so  totally  differ- 
ent is  he  from  them  in  character.  Sid  el 
Hadj  Abdesalam  has  yet  two  other  sons, 
borne  to  him  by  his  English  wife, — bright, 
clever  boys,  good  liders  and  keen  sports- 
men, speaking  three  or  four  languages 
fluently,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 
They  live  with  their  mother  at  Tangier, 
but  have  been  educated  at  the  Lyc6e  at 
Algiers.  Besides  the  family  of  Sid  el 
Hadj  Abdesalam,  mentioned  above,  Wazan 
swarms  with  shereefs,  cousins  and  connec- 
tions of  the  main  branch,  but  of  no  ac- 
count, and  paying  the  most  dutiful  alle- 
giance to  the  head  of  the  family,  on  whose 
sufferance  they  almost  exist. 


Those  who  would  expect  to  find  at 
Wazan  the  luxury  of,  say,  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  would  be  very  much  disappoint- 
ed, for  there,  as  elsewhere  in  Morocco, 
everything  is  very  simple.  Conservative 
to  a  degree,  life  has  never  been  suffered 
to  undergo  a  change  ;  and  the  time  is 
passed  now  as  it  has  probably  been  passed 
for  generations. 

Architecturally,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  handsome  '*  bits,''  notably 
the  huge  mosque  and  tombs  of  the  shereefs 
^- which  no  Christian  is  permitted  to  visit 
— the  green- tiled  minaret  of  the  mosque 
of  Sid  el  Hadj  El  Arbi,  and  the  garden 
and  koubbak^  or  summer-house,  of  Muley 
Mahammed,  there  is  very  little  that  rises 
above  the  ordinary  standard  of  a  Moorish 
town.  Yet  in  the  zaou'ia  of  the  shereefs 
there  are  a  few  old  doorways  and  a  window 
or  two  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  despis- 
ed, and  in  which  an  artist  would  find  much 
that  is  attractive,  if  not  really  beautiful. 

Like  all  Moors,  the  shereefs  have  al- 
lowed much  to  fall  to  wreck  and  ruin. 
One  builds  himself  a  summer-house,  bring- 
ing workmen  from  Fez  to  paint  the  roofs 
and  doors,  decorates  the  arcade  with  fine 
tile- work,  and  the  garden  with  fountains. 
In  time  he  dies,  and  his  descendants  build 
for  themselves  according  to  their  own 
tastes,  leaving  what  is  already  standing  to 
fall,  or  using  the  favorite  resorts  of  their 
ancestors  as  a  place  in  which  to  house  the 
many  pilgrims  who  flock  to  Wazan  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 

Certainly  the  prettiest  spot  in  Wazan  is 
the  koubhak  and  garden  of  Muley  Maham- 
med. The  gardens,  for  there  are  two, 
one  beyond  the  other,  are  small,  and  sur- 
rounded by  high  white  walls,  over  which 
trail  creepers  in  almost  tropical  luxuriance. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  garden  stands  the 
koubhak f  a  series  of  several  rooms  divided 
by  archways,  and  faced  with  a  handsome 
fa9ade  of  Moorish  horse-shoe  arches.  In 
these  koubbahs  or  summer-houses  the 
shereefs  spend  the  day  drinking  tea  and 
coffee  incessantly,  managing  the  affairs  of 
Wazan,  trying  cases,  and  discussing  liter- 
ary matters  with  the  tolba  or  scholars,  and 
utterly  oblivious  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe,  comparatively  so  near,  never  hav- 
ing heard  the  name  of  Bismarck  or  Glad- 
stone, and  paying  less  attention  to  some 
huge  European  War  than  they  would  to  a 
skirmish  between  a  couple  of  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wazan. 
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At  one  end  of  the  garden  is  a  tank  of 
water  into  which  a  stream  is  constantly 
tumbling — a  tank  full  of  goldfish — which 
adds  a  charm  by  its  music  to  the  garden, 
a  blaze  of  flowers.  The  koubbah  itself  is 
by  no  means  unattractive  ;  from  the  win- 
dows at  the  back,  which  open  down  to  the 
ground,  one  gazes  far  over  the  valleys  and 
mountains  to  the  rocky  peaks  of  Sheshouan 
and  Ghamara. 

The  second  garden  belongs  to  the  house, 
and  the  privacy  with  which  the  women  are 
kept  renders  it  very  seldom  that  it  is  shown 
to  visitors.  Like  the  former,  it  is  in 
spring  and  summer  a  blaze  of  flowers, 
among  which  flourish  standard  roses  and 
Neapolitan  violets  in  great  abundance. 
Several  gaudy  trellis-work  summer-houses 
and  a  fountain  or  two  give  the  place  a 
more  oriental  look  than  the  other.  The 
\ery  gaudiness  would  be  almost  an  eyesore 
in  England  ;  but  here  away  in  Morocco 
one  sees  only  the  brilliancy  of  the  color- 
ing, typically  Moorish. 

In  the  house  of  Muley  Mahammed  is 
one  couit  that  is  really  charming.  It  con- 
tains a  large  tank,  some  forty  feet  in  length 
by  twenty  in  breadth,  in  which  float  shoals 
of  goldfish.  In  the  centre  plays  a  foun- 
tain, and  all  round  is  a  covered  arcade, 
where  often  the  writer  has  sat  on  Persian 
rugs  and  sipped  cofi^ee  to  the  sound  of  the 
musicians,  who  with  guitar  and  singing 
pass  away  the  time.  Incense  bums  in  a 
chased  bowl  of  brass  and  copper,  and  the 
long-necked  silver  bottles  are  sprinklers 
full  of  orange  and  rose  water.  Such  is 
life  at  Wazan. 

But  the  shereefs  play  a  more  important 
rdle  in  Moorish  life  than  that  I  have  de- 
scribed above.  All  through  Morocco,  al- 
most all  through  North  Africa,  are  the 
Shorfa  of  Wazan  known,  and  from  the 
most  distant  oases  of  the  Sahara  come  the 
pilgrims.  The  few — the  very  few— Eu- 
ropeans who  visit  Wazan  do  so  in  winter, 
and  are  not  impressed  by  the  place  as  they 
would  be  if  they  came  in  spring  or  sum- 
mer, when  the  gardens  are  golden  and 
white  with  the  fruit  and  fiower  of  the 
orange-trees,  and  the  tall  green  bamboos 
lancelike  rear  their  heads  above  the  thick 
hedges  of  aloes  and  prickly  pears,  when 
for  miles  the  country  is  brilliant  with  nar- 
cissus and  iris.  In  autumn,  too,  Wazan 
is  charming.  In  truth,  the  surrounding 
country  looks  bare  and  dried  up  ;  but  in 
and  near  the  town  water  is  always  flowing, 


and  everything  retains  its  greenness. 
When  the  plains  of  the  Gharb  district, 
only  a  few  miles  away,  but  out  of  sight  of 
Wazan,  are  sweltering  under  the  autumn 
sun,  the  cool  east  breeze  is  blowing  over 
the  mountain  tops  to  refresh  the  town  and 
its  inhabitants.  Then,  too,  come  the  pil- 
grims. Every  day  they  stream  into 
Wazan,  sometimes  singly,  often  more  than 
a  hundred  together  with  banners  and  music 
and  bcaiing  offerings.  Strange  figures 
can  be  seen  in  Wazan  then.  One  day  the 
town  is  full  of  Riaffa,  from  the  Riff,  with 
their  gitayas,  or  long  locks  of  hair  on  the 
back  of  their  shaved  heads.  They  bring 
walnuts  and  almonds  and  honey  to  the 
shereef,  for  their  country  is  a  poor  one 
and  mountainous.  The  next  day,  per- 
haps, arrive  the  devotees  of  some  tiibe 
from  the  Sahara.  They  have  been  a 
month  perchance  on  the  road,  and  arrive 
weary  and  footsore.  Some  few  are  mount- 
ed on  mares,  the  most  part  on  foot.  Their 
women  and  children  come  with  them.  In 
long  line  they  troop  through  the  town 
until  they  reach  the  zaouia  of  the  shereefs, 
and  there  form  into  a  mass,  and  with  ban- 
ners waving  and  singing  some  wild  hymn, 
they  slowly  proceed  to  the  presence  of  him 
they  have  come  so  far  to  see. 

The  shereef  sits  in  his  koubbah  at  a  win- 
dow opening  nearly  to  the  ground.  With 
him  are  some  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
Slowly  the  pilgrims  approach,  and,  one 
by  one  leaning  through  the  window,  kiss 
the  hem  of  his  jelab  ;  then  form  into  a 
semicircle  on  the  terrace  before  him.  The 
sher<:ef  speaks  to  them,  and  breathless 
they  listen  to  his  words,  as  if  some  great 
oracle  were  holding  forth.  Their  spokes* 
man  is  an  old  man,  chosen  by  general  as- 
sent, and  he  in  return  pays  the  compli- 
ments on  behalf  of  his  tribe.  Then  they 
bring  their  offerings — money  in  large  quan- 
tities, bags  of  silver  dollars,  a  few  carpets 
and  rugs,  perhaps  a  horse  or  a  mare,  and 
a  couple  of  young  gazelle  for  the  children. 

The  next  day  others  arrive  and  are  re- 
ceived, and  bring  their  presents  in  like 
manner.  These  pilgrims  usually  remain 
some  three  or  four  days  in  Wazan,  during 
which  time  they  are  fed  and  housed  by 
the  shereefs.  On  the  eve  of  their  de- 
parture they  again  troop  in  before  him, 
and  kissing  him  as  before,  form  a  semi- 
circle round  his  window.  Every  one's 
hands  are  held  open  before  him,  and  with 
a  wonderful  quiet  dignity  the  shereef  be- 
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stows  bis  blessing  on  tbem  and  on  tbeir 
tribe.  Before  dayligbt  the  next  morning 
thev  are  gone,  to  plod  their  weary  way 
back  to  their  own  country. 

Again  arrive  the  long-cloaked  Berbers 
who  inhabited  Morocco  long  before  the 
Arab  invasion,  speaking  the  strange  Shieh 
tongae.  Tall  wiry  men,  with  high  cheek- 
bones and  small  eyes,  they  resemble  far 
more  a  Tartar  people  than  the  Semitic 
Arab  race.  Even  they  are  divided  up  into 
respective  tribes,  and  each  kabyla  has  its 
distinctive  type.  Some  are  fair,  some 
olive- colored,  some  tall,  some  almost 
abnormally  short.  Acknowledging  no 
sultan  and  no  government,  Mahamme- 
dans  in  little  more  than  name,  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Moorish  authorities  and 
with  each  other,  a  strange  wild  people  in- 
habiting the  unexplored  mountains  of  east- 
ern Morocco,  they  yet  pay  a  reverence  al- 
most fanatical  to  Wazan  and  its  family. 

The  writer  spent  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  1890  at  Wazan,  and  during  his 
stay  there  passed  not  a  single  day  that  was 
not  of  interest.  A  constant  and  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  strange  people  and 
strange  dresses — negroes  from  Tuats,  an 
oasis  far  away  in  the  Sahara,  a  month's 
journey  or  more  distant ;  the  fair  hills- 
men  of  the  mountains  of  northwest  Moroc- 
co ;  the  coarse-featured  Arabs  of  the 
plains  ;  the  richly  dressed  merchants  of 
Fez,  bringing  cloth  and  silks  and  dresses  ; 
the  high  cheek-boned  Berbers— every  day 
a  change.  Besides  the  feeding  and  hous- 
ing of  the  pilgrims  who  flock  to  Wazan, 
the  shereefs  maintain  enormous  house- 
holds. Not  only  have  the  wives  and 
women  in  the  houses  their  own  slaves,  but 
there  are  numbers  of  others  who  belong 
apparently  to  no  one,  do  no  woik  or  very 
little,  but  whose  meals  regularly  arrive 
from  the  residence  of  the  shereefs.  The 
number  of  cooked  dishes  of  meat  and 
kooskoosoo  that  issue  daily  from  the 
shereefian  kitchens  for  the  household  and 
retainers  alone  is  astonishing.  The  writer 
has  attempted  once  or  twice  to  obtain  an 
accurate  number  of  the  slaves  at  Wazan, 
but  without  success.  Even  the  shereefs 
themselves  are  not  aware  as  to  how  many 
they  possess,  for  a  great  number,  in  reality 
and  by  law  slaves,  have  been  started  in 
business  by  the  shereefs,  and  now  own 
shops  in  the  town  or  work  as  builders  or 
ironsmiths.  These  men  are  all  liable  to 
be  called  out  in  case  of  emergency,  as  are 


also  a  great  number  of  the  townspeople, 
whom  the  shereefs  have  supplied  with 
rifles  and  ammunition  on  the  understand- 
ing that  in  cases  of  necessity  they  are  to 
be  at  their  service.  This  principle,  it  will 
be  noted,  closely  resembles  our  ancient 
feudal  system. 

It  would  do  those  good  who  write  pas- 
sionate articles  on  Moorish  slavery  to  see 
the  well-fed,  lazy  slave  of  Wazan  loung- 
ing in  the  sun,  kif-pipe  in  mouth,  and 
scarcely  doing  a  stroke  of  work  from 
week's  end  to  week's  end.  The  most  or- 
dinary English  kitchen  maid  would  ac- 
complish in  a  couple  of  hours  what  a 
Wazan  slave  does  in  a  week.  All  are  free 
to  come  and  go  as  they  please,  but  none 
avail  themelves  of  this  freedom.  The  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek.  In  Wazan  they 
are  fed  and  clothed  by  the  shereefs,  and 
on  holidays  and  feast-days  receive  presents 
of  money.  Thus  all  the  necessities  of  life 
are  found  them  without  their  having  to 
work  for  them,  which  otherwise  they 
would  be  obliged  to  do.  Nor  is  it  only 
the  necessities  of  life  that  are  thus  sup- 
plied to  them  free,  but  they  are  given  each 
his  room  to  live  in,  and  married  at  the 
expense  of  the  shereefs  to  slave-women. 
Their  children,  by  law  slaves,  are  not 
necessarily  so,  and  are  often  apprenticed 
to  workmen  to  learn  some  trade,  or,  if 
they  wish,  are  free  to  seek  their  fortune 
in  other  lands. 

The  gates  of  the  zaouia  are  always 
open,  and  any  one  who  wishes  can  gain 
an  audience  of  the  shereef,  yet  the  slaves 
sitting  at  the  doors  often  make  use  of 
their  position  to  enforce  small  taxes  from 
the  people  who  enter,  always  done  good- 
humoredly,  and  seldom  meeting  with  a 
refusal.  It  is  amusing  to  see,  too,  with 
what  a  high  hand  the  lesser  shereefs  and 
courtiers  are  treated  ty  the  slaves,  who 
often  abuse  them  before  their  faces  if  they 
offend  them,  and  in  return  can  at  times  do 
them  a  good  service  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween them  and  the  outside  world. 

These  lesser  shereefs  and  courtiers  form 
the  disagreeable  class  at  Wazan.  They 
are  the  typical  oriental  sycophants,  who 
stick  like  leeches  to  their  superiors,  echo- 
ing their  every  word  and  thought,  and 
kissing  their  garments  in  abject  submis- 
sion, and,  should  anything  happen  to  ren- 
der their  masters  in  disgrace,  the  flrst  to 
turn  against  them.  Not  all,  happily,  who 
collect  in  the  koubbahs  of  Muley  £1  Aibi 
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and  Muley  Mahamined  are  of  this  class  ; 
and  ainong  them  are  some  few  who  are 
really  sincere  and  kind,  but  who  are 
obliged  by  etiquette  to  follow  on  certain 
lines  which  to  us  would  seem  servile  and 
menial. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  great  authority  and 
personality  of  the  shereefs,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  town  seemingly  more  radical  than 
Wazan.  In  a  way,  it  almost  touches  the 
ideal  of  poets  and  enthusiasts.  Among 
those  who  sit  day  by  day  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  descendants  of  the  Prophet 
are  the  skilled  workmen  of  the  town. 
Here  in  his  long  haik  is  the  mallem 
{mattre)E\  Arbi,  the  Fczzi,  whose  bronze 
and  brass  work  is  renowned  throughout 
Morocco  ;  whose  coffee-pots,  with  grace- 
ful spouts  and  long  handles,  are  of  their 
kind  perfect ;  whose  kettles  and  tripod 
brasiers  are  masterpieces  of  colored  metal- 
work.  Here,  too,  is  the  master  mason 
and  carpenter,  who,  almost  without  meas 
ures  and  instruments,  will  raise  up  perfect 
horse-shoe  arches,  and  design  a  Moorish 
courtyard  of  symmetry  with  which  no 
fault  can  be  found.  Here,  also,  are  the 
tolba,  or  scholars,  brimming  over  with 
quotations  from  the  Koran,  and  with 
stomachs  that  never  seem  filled.  Here, 
too,  is  the  blind  mueddin,  who,  though 
guided  only  by  sense,  is  never  a  minute 
too  soon  or  a  minute  too  late  in  calling 
the  hour  of  prayer  from  the  minaret  of 
the  Mosque  of  Sid  el  Hadj  El  Arbi,  the 
minaret  of  gorgeous  green  tiles.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  the  illusion  of  social  equality, 
based  on  a  foundation  of  an  appreciation 
of  art,  is  very  transitory,  and  soon  van- 
ishes. They  crowd  to  the  shereef  because 
he  is  their  leader,  their  employer.  They 
bow  before  him,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  sanctity,  but  also  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  his  table — and 
crumbs  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
Like  vultures  over  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
camel,  they  fight  and  struggle  among  each 
other.  Every  one  for  himself,  and  his 
neighbor  for  the  dogs.  From  a  surround- 
ing of  these  courtiers  the  character  of  the 
freater  shereef s  stands  out  superlatively 
ner.  Subject  to  adoration  from  their 
earliest  days,  obeyed  to  the  letter  by  thou- 
sands of  people,  possessing  power  which 
no  sultan  possesses — a  power  of  inherited 
sanctity  of  religions  pre-eminence  ;  gov- 
erning without  a  government ;  quelling 
disturbances  and  warfare  without  a  sol- 


dier,— it  cannot  be  wondered  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  self-confidence  and  pride 
is  innate  in  them  ;  yet  they  are  kind  to 
the  heart  without  being  condescendingly 
so  ;  and  the  writer^  who  has  spent  months 
with  them,  living  in  their  houses,  spend- 
ing day  after  day  in  their  company,  treat- 
ed by  them  on  terms  with  which  no  native 
is  ever  treated,  accompanying  them  at 
times  on  their  travels,  and  with  them  visit- 
ing places  which  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  visit,  can  scarcely 
find  words  to  express  his  thanks.  Besides 
their  hospitality,  he  has  received  many 
kindnesses  from  them — favors  in  them- 
selves perhaps  unimportant,  yet  sufficing 
to  show  that  under  the  calm  oriental  re- 
serve there  is  a  kindiv  and  unselfish  na- 
ture. 

Wazan  has  little  of  interest  beyond  its 
shereefian  family  and  its  surroundings. 
The  town  itself,  thongh  large,  is  poor. 
The  long  street  with  shops  on  either  side 
shows  no  signs  of  wealth  or  beauty,  yet 
for  the  artist  it  has  its  picturesqueness. 
At  the  end  of  this  street  is  an  archway 
leading  to  the  bazaar,  a  series  of  little 
streets  covered  from  the  sun  by  trellis- 
work  and  light  thatch,  through  which  the 
sunbeams  dance  in  fitful  rays  in  summer, 
streaks  of  light  in  the  deep  gloom,  and 
through  which  in  winter  the  rain  trickles 
in  dismal  cold  drops,  forming  great  pud- 
dles in  the  roughly  paved  streets.  The 
shops  present  but  little  of  interest,  for 
they  are  filled  almost  entirely  with  Euro- 
pean cottons  and  goods,  and  but  few  na- 
tive manufactures  or  wares  are  to  be  found 
beyond  scarlet  cloth  gun-cases,  rough 
leather-work  such  as  bags,  and  yellow  and 
red  shoes. 

As  in  all  towns,  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
are  the  **  middlemen"  for  everything. 
Despicable  as  they  are  all  over  Morocco, 
in  Wazan  they  show  to  better  advantage 
than  elsewhere,  and  nowhere  in  the  coun- 
try has  the  writer  met  with  a  superior  class 
of  Jews.  The  shereefs  have  forbidden 
any  such  persecution  as  exists  in  other 
towns,  and  they  are  allowed  to  live  in  any 
part  of  the  town  without  being  confined 
to  a  mellah  or  Ghetto  ;  while  the  shereef 
has  also  abolished  the  law,  extant  nearly 
all  over  Morocco,  and  allows  the  Jews  to 
wear  the  shoes  in  all  parts  of  tho  town. 
The  fact  that  Wazan  does  not  owe  alle- 
giance to  the  Sultan  has  put  them  entirely 
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into  the  hands  of  the  shereefs,  and  one 
and  all  are  enthusiastic  about  their  kind- 
ness to  them  and  the  fairness  with  which 
they  try  cases  in  dispute  between  them 
and  Moslems. 

Beyond  the  bazaar,  and  reached  by  a 
narrow  street  of  shops,  in  which  sit  men 
sewing  jelabs,  is  a  courtyard,  on  to  which 
opens  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Mosque  of 
Muley  Abdullah  Shereef.  An  arcade  sur- 
rounds this  open  court,  under  which  in 
tiny  rooms  sit  the  adoul  or  lawyers,  richly 
dressed  in  haiks  from  Fez.  They  it  is 
who  draw  up  all  legal  documents  as  to 
property,  etc.  ;  and  Moorish  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  Koran  is  at  their  finger-ends. 

Wazan  is  renowned  among  the  Moors 
for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs,  mate- 
rials of  which  jelahs,  the  hooded  garment 
of  the  natives,  are  made.  Yet  the  fact 
that  these  woollen  stuffs  are  all  white,  and 
that  none  of  the  Eastern  love  of  colors 
exists  here  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  render 
the  working  of  such  profitable,  detracts 
from  the  interest  one  would  otherwise  have 
taken  in  this  Wazan  industry.  The  looms 
used  for  the  weaving  of  these  jelabs  and 
haiks  are  almost  identical  with  the  hand- 
looms  of  North  Ireland.  The  commoner 
sort  of  native  knives,  with  leathern  sheaths 
— deadly  enough  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  know  how  to  use  them,  but 
happily  seldom  put  to  a  more  tragic  ser- 
vice than  cutting  the  throat  of  a  sheep  or 
a  chicken — are  also  made  here  to  a  large 
extent. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  cities  of  Morocco 
can  compare  for  surroundings  with  Wazan. 
Gaze  from  the  town  which  way  one  will, 
one  sees  nothing  but  valley  and  mountain 
and  mountain  and  valley  ;  some  wooded 
with  olive-trees,  some  bare  and  rocky, 
some  capped  in  snow.  Yet  these  moun- 
tains possess  an  unattractive  side.  Their 
fastnesses  are  inhabited  by  wild  tribes, 
whose  robberies  and  warfare  often  render 
life  in  Wazan  scarcely  bearable.  On  all 
sides  the  town  is  shut  in  by  them,  and  any 
market-day  they  can  be  seen  parading  the 
streets  in  their  short  brown  embroidered 
jelabSf  armed  with  gun  and  sword,  and 
their  scarlet  cloth  gun-cases  wound  round 
their  heads.  Splendid  fellows  to  look 
upon,  certainly,  these  mountaineers  ;  but 
no  villain  ever  represented  on  the  stage 
was  half  so  black  in  heart  as  most  of 
them  :  yet  there  is  in  them  such  a  swag- 
ger of  self-confidence,  of  moral,  or  im- 


moral, superiority,  that  as  far  as  outward 
appearances  go  one  cannot  help  but  ad- 
mire them. 

'  Of  these  mountaineers  Wazan  lives  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  terror — excluding,  of 
course,  the  shereef s  and  their  belongings, 
who  and  which  are  sacred — and  their  con- 
stant presence  in  or  about  the  place  is  to 
the  inhabitants  the  one  drawback  to  the 
town.  Nor  is  their  alarm  unjustified,  for 
on  the  five  previoilis  nights  to  that  on 
which  the  writer  is  now  penning  these 
words,  four  men  have  been  shot  dead  in 
the  streets,  and  for  absolutely  no  reason. 
Woe  betide  the  townsman  who  is  rash 
enough  to  leave  his  house  after  dark,  and 
falls  in  with  a  band  of  these  hillsmen  ! 
Should  he  have  time  to  turn  round  a  cor- 
ner  and  run,  he  may  get  away  scathless  ; 
but  otherwise  the  probabilities  are  that  a 
bullet  from  their  unerring  aim  will  drop 
him  to  the  ground.  Happily  Wazan  is 
not  perpetually  in  this  state  ;  the  tribes- 
men have  fits  of  quietude.  The  rumor 
that  the  Sultan  and  his  soldiers  are  on  the 
way  to  pay  them  a  visit  is  sufficient  to  still 
their  ardor  for  a  time,  yet  the  moment  the 
rumor  proves  to  be  false — and  most  rumors 
do  in  Morocco — they  burst  out  again. 
Nor  is  Wazan  the  only  place  in  which  they 
carry  on  their  lawless  doings.  Among 
themselves  they  are  continually  at  war. 
During  the  summer  of  last  year  (1890), 
the  tribe  of  Ghruneh  was  fighting  four 
other  tribes — namely,  Beni  Issef,  Hel- 
serif,  M'smoda,  and  Azoua,  of  which  the 
three  latter  is  each  larger  than  Ghruneh. 
Yet  by  maintaining  a  position  entirely  de- 
fensive, and  never  risking  an  inroad  into 
the  enemies'  land,  Ghruneh  remains  in- 
tact. But  a  much  more  serious  tribal 
warfare  is  now  taking  place.  The  large 
tribe  of  Beni  Msara  are  on  the  war-path, 
and  their  opponent  is  the  smaller  but  mote 
mountainous,  and  therefore  less  accessible, 
land  of  M'snioda.  But  one  engagement 
has  up  to  the  present  taken  place,  when  a 
band  of  the  Beni  Msara  attempted  to  force 
the  river  Zez,  which  forms  the  frontier  of 
the  tribe  of  M'smoda.  Though  outnum- 
bering their  enemy,  they  were  driven  back 
with  considerable  loss,  and  the  two  tribes 
are  now  waiting  for  further  instalments  of 
men  and  guns  before  re-engaging  in  battle. 
Nor  are  these  tribal  warfares  to  be  de- 
spised. The  Beni  Msara  alone  can  put 
some  four  thousand  warriors,  each  armed 
with  a  gun,  into  the  field.     To  what  ex- 
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tent  this  year's  disturbances  will  grow  le- 
mains  to  bQ  seen.  Possibly  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  shereef  the  tribes  may  be 
dissuaded  from  continuing  a  warfare  which, 
whatever  the  result  may  be,  cannot  but 

Erove  disastrous  to  all  concerned.  Possi- 
ly  the  strife  will  continue,  other  tribes 
become  embroiled,  and  a  general  rising 
take  place  in  northwestern  Morocco, 
which  only  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  and 
his  troops  will  be  able  to  quell. 

But  to  leave  the  mountaineers  to  them- 
selves, and  return  to  Wazan.  Below  the 
town,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
its  gate,  is  situated  the  house  and  garden 
of  Sid  el  Hadj  Abdesalam,  the  Great 
Shereefy  and  here  he  resides  during  the 
month  or  two  he  annually  spends  in 
"Wazan.  The  house  is  small,  and  from 
the  outside  ugly — a  square  whitewashed 
building,  with  windows  covered  with  green 
jalousies  ;  but  the  garden,  for  the  most 
part  a  veritable  wilderness  of  orange  and 
olive  groves,  is  a  delightful  spot  :  and  one 
of  the  pleasantest  episodes  of  life  in  Wazan 
18  to  take  one's  carpets  and  coffee  to  the 
garden,  and  spend  the  day  wandering  in 
the  cool  shade,  shooting  a  few  partridges 
or  a  hare  perhaps,  and  returning  to  some 
shady  nook  to  smoke  a  cigarette  and  drink 
coffee.  One  spot  in  the  garden  is  par  ex- 
cellence the  pleasantest :  a  great  water-tank 
planted  on  either  side  with  rows  of  ba- 
nanas, and  overhung  at  one  end  by  shady 
trees,  while  at  the  other  is  a  summer- 
house  opening  on  to  a  fa9ade  of  Moorish 
horse-shoe  arches,  a  terrace  richly  tiled, 
with  a  fountain  playing  in  a  marble  basin, 
and  a  ceiling  of  rich  painting,  geometrical 
designs  in  red  and  green  and  gold.  A 
grand  place  to  swim  in,  too,  for  the  tank 
is  large  and  deep,  and  the  water  clear,  and 
inhabited  only  by  shoals  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver fish.  Here  many  an  hour  is  spent  in 
idleness,  listening  to  the  musicians,  who 
with  guitar  and  tambourine  help  one  to 
dream  the  time  away. 

A  contrast  to  the  days  spent  basking 
thus  is  the  hunting  and  coursing  that  is 
the  constant  sport  of  the  younger  shereef s. 
When  they  can  get  away  from  school, 
generally  to  be  ananged  by  tipping  the 
faki  or  schoolmaster,  the  horses  are  sad- 
dled. The  townspeople  always  ready  to 
give  themselves  a  holiday,  make  this  an 
excuse  to  leave  their  shops  or  their  work, 
and  donning  their  short  brown  jelabs^  and 
shouldering  their  guns,  flock  to  the  zaou'ia. 


The  shereefs  on  their  gorgeous  saddles 
of  silk  and  gold,  the  sun  flashing  on  the 
long  barrels  of  the  native  guns,  the  grey- 
hounds leaping  and  bounding  and  chasing 
one  another,  and  following  in  the  rear  a 
number  of  street  urchins,  an'd  a  score  of 
scavengering  dogs,  all  keen  to  hunt,  and 
than  which  there  are  no  better  to  rouse  a 
hare  or  a  jackal— all  form  a  brilliant  pic- 
ture. 

Through  the  narrow  lanes  between  the 
high  hedges  of  the  gardens,  under  the 
shade  of  the  olive-trees  of  the  Msala, 
where  on  the  Eid  el  Kebir,  or  great  feast, 
the  town  adjourns  to  pray,  away  to  the 
open  country  they  go. 

As  soon  as  the  gardens  are  left  behind, 
the  beaters  spread  out  in  line,  and  with 
shouts  and  cries  beat  the  covert,  for  the 
most  part  doum  or  stunted  palm,  growing 
to  the  height  of  about  two  feet.  The 
greyhounds  trot  along  with  the  beaters, 
while  the  horsemen  keep  to  the  upper 
ridges  of  the  undulating  country,  so  that 
wherever  a  hare  may  break  she  is  in  sight. 
Presently  a  wild  shouting  greets  the  ears, 
and  between  the  patches  of  palmetto  one 
catches  a  glimpse  of  a  hare.  The  grey- 
hounds are  after  her,  and  down  the  side 
of  the  hill  gallop  the  horsemen,  a  streak 
of  brilliant  color.  Away  they  all  go,  fol- 
lowing wherever  the  hare  turns  ;  but  the 
covert  is  thick,  and  she  evades  her  pur- 
suers, seeking  refuge  in  some  secluded 
nook,  or  in  the  bed  or  steep  banks  of  a 
stream.  To  those  who  hunt  or  course  in 
England  the  sport  may  sound  poor.  But 
it  is  not  so.  The  country  is  rough  and 
wild,  and  often  many  a  fall  occurs  during 
a  day's  hunting,  and  the  hares  are  fleet  as 
the  wind,  and  although  pure-bred  English 
greyhounds  are  not  unknown  in  Wazan, 
as  often  as  not  they  escape  untouched. 
Certainly,  should  luck  favor  one  with  a 
jackal,  the  sport  is  finer,  and  often  a  stiff 
twenty  minutes  ends  with  a  kill  in  the 
open. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  sport  Wazan  can 
boast  of,  though  this  year  the  partridges 
have  been  few  as  a  rule.  The  country 
abounds  with  them,  and  a  couple  of  sports- 
men on  foot  with  good  dogs  can  obtain  a 
capital  day's  shooting.  However,  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  visit  Wazan  are  few  and  far 
between,  for  unless  one  is  personally 
known  to  the  shereefs,  or  bears  a  letter  to 
them  from  the  Great  Shereef  at  Tangier, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  visit,  and  quite 
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impossible  to  stay  there,  as  there  are  no 
facilities  for  camping,  the  foko  or  market 
beine^  the  only  spot  available,  and  there 
one  finds  the  visits  of  the  fanatical  towns- 
people, and  perhaps  a  band  of  moun- 
taineers, so  unpleatfanty  that  one  is  only 
too  glad  to  gfct  away.  Those,  however, 
known  to  the  shereef  are  housed  in  the 
gaou'ia,  and  the  fact  that  one  is  his  gut  st 
prevents  any  show  of  ill-feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  natives. 

That  Wazan  abounds  with  evil  char- 
acters cannot  be  denied.  Being  as  it  is  a 
city  of  refuge,  it  is  only  natuial  that  it  is 
largely  resorted  to  by  men  whose  crimes 
have  made  it  expedient  for  them  to  leave 
their  homes.  Among  these  especially  may 
be  mentioned  the  Riafii  or  Riffis,  Berbers 
inhabiting  the  northeast  coasts  of  Morocco, 
speaking  Riffi,  a  dialect  of  Shleh,  of  whom 
there  are  a  great  number  id  Wazan.  Most, 
in  fact,  nearly  without  exception,  have 
committed  what  we  should  call  murder, 
but  what  in  reality  is  nothing  more  than 
the  vendetta,  as  rife  now  in  this  country  as 
it  ever  was  in  Corsica.  Most  have  killed 
their  man,  and  so  avenged  the  blood  of 
the  slain  ;  and  knowing  that  in  turn  the 
relations  of  him  they  have  killed  will  lie  in 
wait  for  them,  have  thought  it  best  to  seek 
other  quarters,  and  with  light  heaits  and 
clear  consciences  that  honor  has  not  been 
l«ft  unsatisfied,  and  that  they  have  added 
to  the  list  of  their  enemies  one  more 
corpse,  have  come  to  seek  a  quiet  and 
respectable  life  in  Wazan.  They  can 
easily  be  recognized  by  their  gitaya^  or 
long  locks  of  hair  on  the  backs  of  their 
heads,  and  by  their  features,  which  in  no 
wise  resemble  those  of  the  Arabs. 

As  Wazan  is  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
outside  world,  so  are  the  mosques  and 
tombs  of  the  shereefs  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Wazan  ;  and  men  fleeing  from  justice 
or  an  enemy  have  been  known  to  spend 
months,  and  even  a  year,  in  the  holy  pre- 
cincts without  once  issuing  forth.  The 
great  Mosque  of  Muley  Abdullah  Shereef, 
witb  its  courts  and  arcades,  affords  shelter 
for  any  number  of  these  refugees,  and  at 
Nkw  Sibibi.— Vol.  LVL,  No.  5.  38 


the  present  moment  no  inconsiderable 
quantity  are  housed  there.  Their  food  is 
brought  to  them  by  their  relations  or 
friends,  if  they  have  any  ;  and  if  not  they 
either  send  and  buy,  ur  if  moneyless  e\\A 
on  the  charity  of  those  who  pray  in  the 
,mof»que.  No  Chiistian  may  enter  these 
holy  precincts,  and  as  one  passes  the  doors 
of  the  mosque  one  can  only  catch  a  glimp«»e 
of  long  rows  of  columns  and  arcades.  The 
tombs  thtmselves  aie  within,  each  in  its 
sanctuary.  These  holy  of  holies  are  paid 
to  be  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful.  The 
ceilings  and  doors  are  lichly  painted  and 
gilded,  the  walls  and  the  tombs  are  hung 
with  gold-«mbioidcicd  velvet,  while  on 
eveiy  bide  arc  ranged  ihe  presents  brought 
by  the  faithful  who  visit  and  pray  there. 
Two  centuries  and  a  half  of  offerings  are 
contained  within  these  sanctuaries.  Among 
them  are  candlesticks  of  silver  and  gold, 
boxes  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  more 
than  a  hundred  clocks  of  all  ages  and  fash- 
ions, a  quantity  of  old  china,  and  many 
other  quaint  things.  Doubtless  among 
this  huge  collection  are  ai tides  of  gold 
and  silver,  clocks,  china,  etc.,  which,  on 
account  of  their  ages  and  the  great  care 
that  has  always  been  taken  of  them,  ate 
almost  priceless. 

The  business  pait  of  the  sanctuaries  is 
without  doubt  the  huge  boxes  with  grated 
tops  into  which  the  faithful  drop  their 
money.  The  sums  thus  collected  are  di- 
vided monthly  into  four  parts,  one  fourth 
being  laid  aside  for  the  keeping  up  of  the 
tombs,  and  three  fourths  goes  to  the 
shereefian  family. 

For  the  lover  of  quiet  and  repose,  for 
the  idler  and  the  dreamer,  Wazan  has  its 
charm  ;  for  those  who  love  to  hunt  and 
to  shoot  and  to  watch  the  wild  warfare  of 
the  mountaineers,  Wazan  has  its  charm  ; 
for  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
strange  people  who  flock  there,  and  are 
ready  to  live  among  strange  people,  it 
equally  has  its  charm.  To  one  who,  as 
the  writer  does,  can  lay  claim  to  all  three, 
it  is  most  charming.. — Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine. 
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THE    GROWTH    OP    INDUSTRIAL    PEACE. 


By   JOHN    RAB. 


The  Labor  Comroissioii  is  drawing  to 
the  close  of  its  loDg  inquiry.     It  has  now 
gone  over  every  branch  of  labor  except 
agricaltare,  examined  more  than  4B0  dif- 
fertnt  witnesses,  and  produced  a  body  of 
evidence  of  great  historic  value  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  present  conditions  of  work 
and  workpeople  all  over  the  United  King- 
dom.    For  though  the  precise  task  of  the 
Camraission  was  the  investigation  of  trade 
disputes  in  order  to  see  whether  Pailia- 
ment  could  do  anything  for  their  preven- 
tion or  scttleroenty  that  investigation  neces- 
sarily opened  up  to  view  the  whole  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  successive  indus- 
tries.    It  has  been  thought  useful  to  state 
some  of  the  chief  results  briefly  without 
discussion  :  and  of  those  results  none  are 
more  interesting  than  those  relating  to  the 
more  immediate  task  of  the  Commission, 
the  treatment  of  trade  disputes.     There 
has  been  during  the  last  twenty  years  a 
remarkable  growth  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  institutions  that  make  fur  in- 
dustrial  peace— the  Board  of  Arbitration, 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Conciliation,  and 
the  sliding  scale.    This  direct  organization 
of  peace  is  only  twenty-six  years  old.     It 
was  in  1866  that  Mr.  Mundella  started  for 
the  hosiery  trade  the  first  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation ever  established  in  this  country  ; 
aad  it  was  in  1869  that  Sir  Rupert  Kettle 
started  for  the  manufactured  iron  industry 
the  first  Board  of  Arbitration  ;  the  Board 
of  Conciliation,  trusting  for  a  settlement 
entirely  to  the  full  interchange  of  views 
between  the  representatives  of  the  parties 
face  to  face — "  the  long  jaw,"  as  it  used 
to  be  called — while  the  Board  of  ^Arbitra- 
tion made  additional  provision  for  binding 
reference  to  an  umpire  in  case  the  *^  long 
jaw"  failed.     The  practical    fortunes  of 
the  two  piinciples  are  curious.     Mr.  Mun- 
della's  Boaid  has  itself  died,  but  its  prin- 
ciple has  been  very  widely  adopted,  and 
it  has  therefore  many  successors.    Sir  Ru- 
peit  Kettle's  Board  still  exists  ;  its  opera- 
tion has  been  all  along  almost  perfect ;  it 
has  made  strikes  in  the  manufactured  iron 
trade  as  extinct  and  almost  as  practically 
inconceivable  as  duelling  ;  yet  it  stands 
virtually  alone.     It  has  never  been  imitat- 
ed in  its  exact  features,  though  very  re- 


cently arbitration  boards  of  a  different 
class  have  been  established  in  a  number  of 
industrial  centres.  The  reason  given  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Hosiery  Board  of 
Conciliation  is  very  extraordinary.  Mr. 
»l.  Holmes,  piesident  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Hosiery  Federation,  said  the 
last  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held  in 
1884,  when  some  of  the  men  had  struck, 
not  for  a  rise  of  wages,  but — strange  as  it 
may  appear — for  a  reduction,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  that  reduction  was  the  end  of  this 
Board.  The  circumstances  are  so  peculiar 
that  it  is  well  to  quote  the  witness's  own 
account  of  them  : 

"  In  a  oonntiy  village  about  five  miles  from 
Leicester,  where  the  band  frame-making  socks 
men  had  determined  that  they  woald  have 
some  work,  they  made  an  agreement  that  tbey 
would  take  the  work  oat  at  a  7^  per  cent,  re- 
daction. The  men  in  the  town  felt  they  were 
sold,  and,  as  a  resnlt,  they  thongbt  that  tbey 
might  get  some  of  the  work,  so  tbey  offered 
to  work  at  a  5  per  cent,  redaction.  As  the  re- 
sult of  that,  some  of  the  employers  said, '  Well, 
if  yoa  do,  we  will  simply  take  it  to  Oadby.* 
So  the  workpeople  of  oar  town  said, '  If  yon 
do,  we  shall  strike  till  you  share  the  work,  or 
else  pat  as  on  the  same  level.'  So  they  struck 
for  a  7i  per  cent,  redaction,  to  be  put  on  tbe 
same  level  aa  those  in  the  coaatry  ;  and  the 
fact  was,  the  employer  said,  '  I  do  not  want  to 
give  a  redaction.  I  can  afford  to  pay  the 
price.'  And  yet  tbey  all  thought  the  men  in 
the  country  would  take  the  woik  out,  because 
they  could  get  it  for  less  ;  and  the  men  in  the 
town  agreed  to  have  the  same  price,  or  else 
they  would  get  no  work.  .  .  .  That  [he  add- 
edl  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  I 
believe  that  bad  something  to  do  with  the  pre* 
vention  of  those  periodical  meetings." 

There  is  still  something  not  very  intelligi- 
ble about  this  matter,  and  it  is  a  pity  the 
Commission,  which  has  gone  with  consid- 
erable prolixity  into  things  much  less  in- 
teresting, has  not  succeeded  in  making  so 
curious  a  circumstance  cleaier.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  in  Leicester,  at  any  rate^  the 
Board,  though  no  longer  formally  existing, 
has  still  left  behind  it  the  practical  habit 
of  employer  and  employed  meeting  and 
composing  their  differences.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  able  to  say  that,  though  not  formally 
reconstituted,  **  practically  we  exist  as  a 
body,  and  if  any  dispute  aiises  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  two  sides  meeting  and  ad- 
justing their  differences  before  a  strike 
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takes  place.  The  result  is  we  bavo  met 
on  seveial  occasions  and  rearranged  prices 
without  any  stiike  at  all."  But  in  Not- 
tingham, where  the  men  have  been  earnest- 
ly trying  to  revive  the  Board  for  the  last 
three  years,  the  emploiers,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  S.  Bower,  of  the  Not- 
tingham Uosiery  Trades  Union,  are  op- 
posed to  its  revival,  because,  he  states, 
**  they  cannot  trust  each  other.  They 
say,  if  they  were'  to  agree  to  a  Board  to- 
morrow, the  next  day  some  of  the  mem- 
bers would  run  away  from  the  arrange^* 
raent."  Out  of  fifty  employers  consulted 
only  four  favored  the  revival. 

In  the  manufactured  iron  trade  there 
are  two  boards  of  arbitration  on  Sir  R. 
Kettle's  principle — one  from  the  North  of 
England,  and  one  from  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties. Evidence  was  given  of  the  operation 
of  the  f<»rmer,  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  W. 
Whitwell,  ironmaster,  and  by  Mr.  £. 
Trow,  general  secretary  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers'  Association  ;  and  of  the 
latter  by  Mr.  R.  Hingley,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
W.  Aucott  and  other  representatives  of 
the  workmen.  This  is  a  trade  in  which 
(as  Mr.  Hingley  stated)  violent  disputes 
and  strikes  used  formerly  to  be  very  preva- 
lent, because  it  is  pecaliarly  subject  to 
great  fluctuations  in  consequence  of  irregu- 
larities of  demand  and  frequent  technical 
changes  ;  and  indeed,  during  the  very 
period  of  this  experiment  in  conciliation, 
it  was  undergoing  one  of  the  most  trying 
of  these  changes — the  change  from  iron 
to  steel,  in  consequence  of  the  Bessemer 
process,  which  has  reduced  the  number  of 
puddlers  by  two  thirds  in  the  last  sixteen 
years.  But  since  the  establishment  of 
these  Boards,  in  the  north  of  England  in 
1869  and  in  the  Midlands  in  1872,  there 
has  been  nothing  whatever  in  the  nature 
of  a  strike  in  the  former  district,  and  only 
one  strike  in  the  latter,  and  even  that  one 
was  too  insignificant  to  deserve  the  name  ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Hingley  explained  it,  it  was 
only  a  small  discontented  section  of  the 
men  who  repudiated  one  of  the  awards  of 
the  Board  of  Conciliation  ;  but,  finding 
themselves  strongly  condemned  by  the  rest 
of  the  trade,  eventually  gave  way.  Strikes, 
and  even  the  very  disposition  to  stiike, 
seem  to  be  thoroughly  stamped  out  in  this 
industry,  Mr.  Trow  speaks  of  them  as  if 
they  were  matters  of  settled  impossibility  : 
*^  We  cannot  have  a  strike  in  our  district  : 
our  rules  do  not  allow  of  it."     And  he 


says  in  ariother  place  :  ^^  If  you  will  search 
the  pages  of  history  you  will  not  be  able 
to  find  in  those  pages  any  parallel  case 
where  any  system  adopted  has  been  of  so 
much  advantage  to  the  woikmen,  to  the 
employers,  and  the  trade  of  the  distiict, 
as  arbitration  had  been  to  our  workmen  in 
the  north  of  England.*'  Mr,  Aucott  de- 
scribes their  former  state  as  one  <  f  inces- 
sant antagonism  between  roaster  and  men, 
the  peace  of  the  district  being  constantly 
broken  and  impaired  by  ill-considered 
action  on  the  part  of  a  few  employers  who 
would  not  treat  with  their  workpeople  ; 
but  now,  he  said,  '*  we  have  got  rid  of  all 
that."  Mr.  Hingley  was  not  less  emphatic 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  in  his  testi- 
mony to  the  same  purport.  Asked  whether 
employers  could  now  carry  on  their  indus- 
try without  fear  of  interruption  and  dan- 
ger of  strikes,  he  said  :  **  Fes,  we  have 
ceased  to  fear  anything  of  the  kind." 

The  puddlers  are  described  by  one  of 
their  own  witnesses  as  by  no  means  an  in- 
telligent trade  ;  **  if  a  man  was  intelli- 
gent," said  he,  **  he  would  not  be  a  pud- 
dler  ;' '  but  they  seem  to  have  successfully 
solved  the  difficult  problem  of  industrial 
peace,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  know 
what  their  arrangements  are.  They  have 
three  institutions  of  peace  in  their  trade  : 
the  Board  of  Conciliation,  the  Board  of 
Arbitration,  and  the  Sliding  Scale.  The 
Boards  are  a  little  differently  constituted 
in  the  two  different  distiicts.  The  North 
of  England  Board  is  not  composed,  like 
the  joint  committees  of  so  many  other 
trades,  of  representatives  of  the  employers' 
association  on  the  one  hand  and  the  opera- 
tives' association  on  the  other,  but  of  one 
employer  and  one  operative  from  each 
firm  or  works  that  chooses  to  belong  to  it 
and  subscribes  to  its  rules  and  funds  ;  and 
it  has  therefore  no  fixed  number  of  mem- 
bers. At  present  it  has  twenty -four  mem- 
bers, there  being  twelve  works  represent- 
ed ;  but  iu  1874,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Bessemer  process,  it  had  as  many 
as  seventy  members,  there  being  then 
thirty-five  works  represented.  Twenty 
works  have  been  given  up  altogether  since 
then,  and  apparently  about  three  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Board.  There  are, 
however,  many  other  works  in  the  district 
which  have  never  joined  the  Board  be- 
cause their  owners  are  averse  to  their 
workpeople  knowing  anything  about  the 
business  of  the  firm,  but  which  neverthe* 
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less  always  regulate  their  wages  by  the 
Board's  rates,  and  send  voluntary  dona- 
tions to  the  Board's  funds.  Practicailv, 
therefore,  the  rate  of  wages  in  all  works 
in  the  whole  Noith  of  England  and  Scot- 
land is  governed  by  this  Board,  though  it 
actually  consists  of  representatives  of  only 
twelve  firms  and  their  workpeople.  It 
meets  twice  a  year  for  the  settlement  of 
general  wages  questions,  but  it  appoints 
for  local  questions  a  standing  committee 
of  ^vQ  of  the  workmen's  representatives 
and  ten  of  the  employers,  five  only  of 
whom,  however,  can  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  one  time,  the  greater  number 
of  employers  being  allowed  in  order  to  se- 
cure better  attendance,  since  employers 
have  generally  more  competing  engage- 
ments than  workmen.  This  standing  com- 
mittee meets  whenever  required,  generally 
once  a  month.  Several  of  the  works^  too, 
which  are  unconnected  with  the  Board 
have  a  local  joint  committee  for  settling 
their  own  differences. 

For  the  purpose  of  arbitration  in  local 
questions,  when  the  standing  committee  is 
unable  to  come  to  an  understanding,  the 
Board  has  a  standing  referee — since  1883, 
Mr.  David  Dale,  chairman  of  Section  A  of 
the  Labor  Commission — and  for  arbitra- 
tion in  general  questions,  when  the  Board 
itself  cannot  agree,  it  chooses  an  arbitrator 
when  the  occasion  arises,  and  has  always 
chosen  a  person  outside  the  trade,  and  al- 
ways, except  twice,  it  has  chosen  only  a 
single  arbitrator,  usualiy  some  well-known 
public  man — Sir  Rupert  Kettle,  Judge 
Hughes,  and  for  a  number  of  occasions 
now,  Dr.  Spence  Watson.  Many  of  the 
trades  represented  before  the  Commission 
have  manifested  a  strong  aversion  to  en- 
trusting the  settlement  of  so  important  a 
question  as  the  rate  of  wages  to  a  *'  one- 
man  arbitrator,"  and  many  more  have 
manifested  an  even  stronger  aversion  to 
the  outside  arbitrator,  who  is  personally 
unacquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  the 
trade,  and  whose  only  idea  of  a  settlement, 
it  is  alleged,  in  consequence  of  his  un- 
avoidable ignorance  of  the  subject-matter, 
is  always  merely  to  split  the  difference. 
Bat  this  North  of  England  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  has,  since  its  ori- 
gin in  1869,  made  sixty  general  wages 
settlements,  of  which  as  many  as  twenty 
were  referred  to  arbitration,  and  experi- 
ence has  never  shaken  the  faith  of  either 


employer  or  employed  in  the  aptitude  of 
the  sole  and  outside  arbitrator. 

The  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages 
Board  has  seven  counties  in  its  jurisdic- 
tion. At  present  forty-two  firms  (owning 
seventy  or  eighty  distinct  Wwrks)  are  in 
full  membership  with  it,  and  eighty  other 
firms  are  in  informal  alliance  with  it,  guid- 
ed by  its  settlements,  and  contributing  to 
its  funds,  but  having  no  say  in  its  man- 
agement. The  Board  consists  of  twelve 
employers,  chosen  by  the  forty-two  firms 
in  full  membership,  and  twelve  operatives, 
chosen  by  an  electing  body  of  forty-two 
operatives,  which  is  itself  elected  by  the 
workpeople — one  from  each  of  the  forty- 
two  nrms.  It  differs  therefore  in  consti- 
tution from  the  North  of  England  Board 
in  being  a  secondary  elective  body,  but 
there  is  an  agitation  on  foot  at  present  for 
the  abandonment  of  that  plan  and  the 
adoption  of  the  North  of  England  plan  of 
composing  it  of  one  employer  and  one 
operative  from  each  of  the  firms  adhering 
to  it.  Mr.  Aucott  explained  the  reason 
for  this  agitation  to  be  that  the  thirty  em- 
ployers who  were  not  personally  present 
at  the  arbitrations  of  the  Board,  and  had 
therefore  only  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  were  sometimes  dissatisfied  with  the 
Board's  decisions,  and  he  represented  this 
difficulty  as  being  so  great  that  the  Board 
would  be  certain  to  be  dissolved  sooner  or 
later  unless  it  were  removed.  The  actual 
presence  of  the  parties  is  the  life  of  con- 
ciliation, and  though  eighty -four  would 
make  a  very  big  Board,  it  would  meet 
only  twice  a  year,  and  leave  most  of  its 
work  to  a  committee.  Another  peculiar- 
ity of  the  Midland  Board  is  that  it  has  a 
permanent  or  standing  arbitrator  for  gen- 
eral disputes,  as  the  North  of  England 
Board  has  for  local  questions  alone.  Mr. 
Hingley  thought  a  permanent  arbitrator 
better  than  a  merely  occasional  one,  be- 
cause he  was  known  to  be  always  there  in 
reserve  ;  at  any  rate,  he  said,  the  plan  had 
invariably  worked  with  satisfaction  in  their 
district.  He  is  always,  too,  a  man  outside 
the  trade  itself.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
their  arbitrator  for  some  years. 

In  many  trades  there  is  a  great  belief  in 
conciliation,  but  a  great  dislike  to  arbitra* 
tion.  Many  think  **  the  long  jaw*'  suffi- 
cient to  remove  all  difficulties,  and  make 
both  parties  in  the  end  see  eye  to  eye  ; 
but  the  members  of  the  manufactured  iron 
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trade  are  most  decided  in  counting  con- 
ciliation incomplete  and  of  very  uncertain 
efficacy  without  the  reference  to  arbitra- 
tion in  case  of  disagreement.  Employers 
and  employed  were  equally  emphatic  on 
this  point.  They  thought  the  knowledge 
of  an  appeal  to  arbitration  being  in  reserve 
was  absolutely  essential  to  successful  nego- 
tiation at  the  Conciliation  Board.  This 
right  of  appeal  might  seldom  be  used,  but 
in  their  opinion  it  must  always  be  there, 
otherwise,  though  things  might  not  go  so 
far  as  a  stiike,  there  would  be  constant 
worrying  and  keeping  up  of  a  contention. 
**  I  think,"  sajs  Mr.  Trow,  **  if  we  had 
conciliation  and  had  not  had  the  power  to 
refer  to  arbitration,  that  we  could  not 
have  agreed.  There  would  always  be  a 
stop,  and  then  wo  should  not  have  got 
justice,  and  the  employers  would  not,  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  give-and-take  system." 
Mr.  Aucott,  too,  considered  the  aibitrator 
indispensable  :  ''  I  do  not  think  we  could 
do  without  him  ;"  and  Mr.  Uingley  said 
he  could  not  recommend  the  formation  of 
Boards  of  Conciliation  without  the  provi- 
sion for  reference  to  arbitration,  because 
otherwise  an  agreement  might  very  often 
not  be  reached.  Their  general  feeling 
seemed  to  be  that  arbitration  had  two  spe- 
cial merits.  First,  it  secured  that  every 
quarrel  actually  terminated  ;  and  second, 
it  generally  secured  a  speedier  termination 
of  it,  because  the  mere  knowledge  of  its 
existence  as  a  last  resort  shoitened  the 
palaver  of  conciliation,  and  induced  the 
parties  to  make  the  compromise  them- 
selves which  would  presently  be  made  in- 
dependently of  them. 

Two  rules  contribute  greatly  to  the 
smooth  working  of  the  system  :  one  for- 
bidding any  suspension  of  work  at  any 
place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
before  the  cause  of  dispute  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  ; 
and  the  other,  making  the  Board's  deci- 
sion retrospective,  so  as  to  take  effect  from 
the  date  of  the  raising  of  the  point. 
Work  is  continued  pending  the  settlement, 
and  neither  party  ever  thinks  of  interrup- 
tion. If  the  Board's  decision  is  in  favor 
of  a  rise  of  wages,  then  the  employers  pay 
up  the  unpaid  arrears  ;  and  if  it  is  in  favor 
of  a  reduction,'  the  men  pay  back  the  ex- 
cess  they  have  received.  Mr.  Trow  said 
the  employers  never  hesitated  to  continue 
paying  the  old  rate  of  wages  during  the 
pendency  of  the  cause,  though  they  had 


only  the  honesty  of  the  men  to  tiust  to, 
and  there  had  been  only  one  case  in  which 
the  men  had  ever  shown  any  objection  to 
pay  up  the  difference  in  conformity  with 
the  award  of  the  Board.  To  enforce  the 
Board's  award  on  unwilling  sections  of  the 
masters  or  of  the  men,  they  had  no  sanc- 
tion except  fines  and  expulsion,  but  the 
fear  of  expulsion  gave  great  authority  to 
the  Board,  because  both  parties  felt  that 
the  Board  was  worth  too  much  to  them  to 
risk  expulsion.  The  Trades  Union  had 
lately  expelled  400  members  at  Middles- 
borough  who  refused  to  abide  by  an  awaid 
of  the  Board.  This  power,  Mr.  Trow 
said,  had  hitherto  proved  sufficient,  but 
both  ho  and  Mr.  Aucott  asked  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Board  by  law  with  certain 
compulsory  powers  for  enforcing  its  deci- 
sions, though  they  were  unable,  under 
cross  examination,  to  explain  very  satis- 
factorily what  they  meant.  One  thing  was 
clear — they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
State  arbitration  or  a  State- appointed  arbi- 
trator. **I  say,"  said  Mr.  Trow,  "  Ut 
Parliament  mind  its  own  business.  We 
know  better  what  man  to  select  for  an  arbi- 
trator than  Parliament  does.  We  do  nt  t 
want  them  to  foist  upon  us  an  arbitrator." 
But  while  he  would  leave  the  parties  free 
to  appoint  any  arbitrator  they  chose,  he 
would  make  it  compulsory  on  them  under 
penalties  to  choose  some  body,  to  submit 
the  question  to  him  for  decision,  and  also 
(though  here  he  did  not  explain  the  how) 
to  abide  by  that  decision.  This,  he  said, 
would  practically  make  it  necessary  to 
compel  unorganized  trades  to  organize 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
an  aibitrator,  if  for  nothing  else,  and  to 
compel  the  non-unionists  in  the  organized 
trades  to  join  their  respective  unions.  Mr. 
Hugh  Bell,  one  of  the  largest  employers 
in  the  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  while  ad- 
mitting he  would  like  to  see  the  Board  en- 
dowed with  some  means  of  enforcing  its 
decisions,  if  it  were  possible  to  give  it 
such  a  power,  said  he  could  not  see  it  to 
be  possible.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hingley 
that  there  was  far  more  trouble  before  the 
Aibitration  Board  came  into  existence 
than  there  is  now  with  the  unreasonable 
section  of  the  employers  and  the  unua- 
sonable  section  of  the  operatives  who 
stand  out  against  any  compromise  that 
may  be  accepted.  It  is  not  more  force 
but  more  reasonableness  that  is  effectual 
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here,  and  these  Boards  themselves  have 
been  a  liberal  education  in  reasonableness 
to  the   trade   in  which  they  exist.     Mr. 
fiinp^ley  said  that  the  habit  of  meeting  to- 
gether on  terms  of  equality  at  the  same 
table  had  been   *^  an  education  for  both 
sides."     Employers,  he  said,  now  took  up 
a  much  less  arbitrary  position  than  they 
did  before,  and  the  men  were  much  less 
suspicious    and   unreasonable   and    much 
more  amenable  to  their  leaders,  so  that 
disputes  never  reached  the  acute  stago  in 
which  they  generally  had  their  whole  being 
formerly  ;  and,  besides,  the  concert  of  the 
reasonable  majority  of  the  employers  with 
the  reasonable  majority  of  the  men  suc- 
ceeded generally  in  keeping  the  unreason- 
able minorities  of  loth  in  some  control 
and     subjection.      Mr.     Whit  well    gives 
equally    decisive    testimony    to    the    rer 
markable  influence  of  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration in  the  cultivation  of  a  reasonable 
spirit.     '*  The  effect  of  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration," he  says,  *'  has  been  most  satis- 
factory.    The  relations  of  workmen  and 
their    employers     seem    to    be    entirely 
changed.     There  is  much  more  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  respect  than  ever  existed 
before,  and  this  feeling  has  extended  from 
the  works  of  members  of  the  Board  to  the 
other  works.     There  is  very  much  more 
reason  than  there  ever  used  to  be  former- 
ly."    So  much  so,  indeed,  that  more  dis- 
putes are   now  settled  at  home  without 
going  to  the  Board  at  all  than  were  settled 
at  home  before  its  establishment,  and  all 
in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  habits  of 
reasonable  consideration  and  mutual  for- 
bearance, which  have  been  bred  through 
the  Board.     Many  people  feared  that  the 
existence   of  a  Board  of  Arbitration  to 
which  disputes  could  be  brought  would 
have  a  tendency  to  multiply  disputes  ;  but 
Mr.  Whitwell  assured  the  Commission  that 
that  was  very  far  from  being  their  experi- 
ence in  the  manufactured  iron  trade.     In 
fact,  as  Mr.  Hingley  stated,  most  of  the 
troubles  of  their  trade,  before  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Arbitration  Board,  arose  from 
nothing  else  but  the  practice  of  employers 
settling  the  rate  of  wages  from  time  to 
time  at  their  pleasure  without  any  consulta- 
tion with  the  employed,  and  from  the  ex- 
treme reluctance  the  employers  always  en- 
tertained to  receiving  the  men  and  discuss- 
ing the  question  between  them  ;  and  when 
employers  overcame  this  initial  reluctance 
to   persuade    their  inferiors,   then   other 


difficulties  were  found  very  usually  to 
melt  away  of  themselves  in  the  tirst  proc- 
ess of  discussion.  The  evidence  before 
the  Commission  would  lead  us  to  look  for 
the  solution  of  the  only  remaining  diffi- 
culty that  is  alleged  to  attach  to  the  arbi- 
tration scheme — the  danger  of  occasional 
and  partial  disobedience  to  the  award  of 
the  Board — only  in  a  further  growth  of 
the  same  spirit  of  reason  and  fairness 
which  has  removed  the  rest. 

This  difficulty  has  been  met  in  some 
trades  by  special  devices.  For  example, 
a  small  industry,  the  nut  and  bolt  trade — 
which  is  still  only  in  the  state  of  transition 
from  the  domestic  wotkshop  to  the  fac- 
tory system,  and  is  attended  with  sweating 
and  other  complaints  usual  to  that  transi- 
tion state — has  pushed  ahead  of  more  ad- 
vanced industries,  by  establishing,  in 
1889,  a  Wages  Board,  with  a  guarantee 
fund  of  £1000— £600  subscribed  by  em- 
ployers and  £500  by  employed — to  be  a 
means  of  support  for  men  who  struck 
against  an  employer  who  refused  to  abide 
by  the  Board's  award  ;  and  Mr.  Juggins, 
secretary  of  the  Midland  Counties  Federa- 
tion, mentioned  that  at  the  last  strike 
which  occurred  in  the  nut  and  bolt  trade, 
the  employers  paid  as  much  as  £550  for 
the  support  of  the  men  who  were  out  on 
strike.  Apparently  the  employers,  on 
their  part,  would  not  derive  any  corre- 
sponding benefit  from  this  guarantee  fund 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  award  on  a  re- 
cusant section  of  the  workpeople.  But  the 
Boilermakers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Ship- 
building Society  has  struck  out  a  most  in- 
teresting and  novel  development  in  this 
direction.  It  guarantees  the  good  faith 
of  its  members,  and  undertakes  to  com- 
pensate employers  for  their  default.  This 
important  society  was  establis<hed  in  1834, 
and  has  a  membership  of  87,300  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  constituting  95  per  cent, 
of  all  the  mechanics  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try— virtually  the  whole  trade,  for  the 
other  6  per  cent,  are  men  of  indifferent 
character  or  skill,  so  that  it  enjoys  a  posi- 
tion of  exceptional  strength.  Its  affairs 
are  governed  by  an  executive  council  of 
seven,  who  must  be  members  of  ten  years' 
standing  and  past  officers  of  the  society. 
They  are  elected,  not  by  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  society,  but  only  by  the 
Tyne  and  Wear  branches,  and  they  all  live 
in  that  district  ;  but  they  settle  disputes 
even  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  indeed 
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they  seem  to  exercise  withoat  any  demur 
a  singularly  absolute  and  autocratic  au- 
thority. Other  trades  unions  resort  to 
fines  and  expulsion  when  their  members 
violate  arrangements  made  for  them  by 
their  union,  but  that  is  only  a  matter  be- 
tween the  union  and  its  members.  This 
society  engages  with  the  employers  for 
the  fulfilment  of  tho  labor  contract  by  its 
membets,  and  for  compensation  in  case  of 
violation.  At  Uartlepool  a  vessel  was 
lately  being  built  in  a  hurry,  and  the  men 
employed  upon  her  thought  it  a  good  op- 
portunity to  strike  for  an  advance  of  two 
shillings  in  tho  teeth  of  the  agreement 
under  which  they  were  working.  The 
shipbuilding  firm  immediately  wired  to 
the  executive  council  of  the  trades  union 
an  account  of  the  situation.  The  council 
wired  back  at  once,  asking  them  to  pay 
the  advance  in  the  meantime,  and  proceed 
with  the  work,  because  they  knew  the  ves- 
sel was  needed  in  a  hurry,  and  they  did 
not  wish  to  cause  any  delay  ;  but  when 
the  vessel  was  finished  the  council  com- 
pelled the  men  who  struck  to  refund  the 
money,  and  then  sent  a  check  for  the 
amount  to  the  firm  that  paid  it.  Then,  if 
a  member  of  the  society  contracts  for 
work  and  leaves  it  in  an  unfinished  state, 
or  makes  a  bad  job  of  it,  or  a  job  not  ac- 
cording to  contract,  the  council  will  order 
that  member,  under  pain  of  fine  or  expul- 
sion, to  complete  the  work  or  rectify  it, 
and  if  the  employer  has  incurred  any  loss 
through  the  delay  or  the  wrong  work  it 
will  make  that  loss  good  to  him.  Three 
members  not  long  ago  left  a  contract  un- 
finished which  it  cost  the  employer  £10  to 
complete,  and  the  society  paid  him  the 
£10,  and  then  compelled  the  three  mem- 
bers to  indemnify  them  Another  of  their 
members  undertook  to  build  two  boilers  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  made  a  bad  job  of 
them  through  hurrying.  The  employer 
complained  to  the  society,  and  the  society 
despatched  one  of  its  agents  to  inspect 
the  work.  He  reported  the  complaint  to 
be  just,  and  estimated  the  loss  at  £5,  for 
which  the  council  immediately  sent  the 
employer  a  check.  This  undertaking  of 
pecuniary  responsibility  for  the  engage- 
ments of  members  extends,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, to  all  engagements,  and  not  to 
conciliation  awards  alone ;  but  it  was 
adopted,  Mr.  R.  Knight,  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  society  explained,  as  a  fresh 
provision  for  peace,  because  it  was  be- 


lieved that  it  would  produce  mote  confi- 
dence in  tho  society  on  the  part  of  the 
employers,  and  this  result,  he  said^  it  had 
certainly  produced.  The  success  pf  the 
measure  was  admitted  to  be  largely  due  to 
the  exceptional  strength  of  the  society,  and 
the  remarkable  and  willing  acquiescence  of 
the  members  in  the  autocratic  control  of  the 
council,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it 
admits  of  general  imitation.  Mr.  Lindsay 
Wood  and  Mr.  F.  Stobart,  who  gave  evi- 
dence on  the  mining  industry  on  behalf  of 
the  Duiham  coal-owners,  desired  the  im- 
position by  law  of  this  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility on  the  parties  to  a  trade  settlement, 
because. they  thought  it  very  unlikely  that 
associations  would  assume  the  responsibili- 
ty of  their  own  motion  as  this  society  has 
done  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  responsibility  could  not  be  enforced  on 
an  association  which  had  no  funds,  because 
it  would  be  idle  to  think  of  imprisoning 
50,000  workmen. 

The  difficulty  which,  if  it  did  not  kill 
the  Conciliation  Board  of  the  Hosiery 
Trade,  at  all  events  prevents  its  resuscita- 
tion now — the  competition  of  the  outside 
employer  who  refuses  to  conform  to  the 
awards  of  the  Board,  is  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade,  where 
the  workmen's  organization  is  so  power- 
ful. The  Midland  Wages  Board,  as  Mr. 
Aucott  slated,  simply  came  to  an  agree- 
ment that  if  any  employer  whatever  re- 
fused to  conform,  the  trade  union  would 
call  out  his  men,  and  the  other  manufac- 
turers would  refuse  to  sell  him  goods,  as 
they  used  formerly  to  do  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  enable  him  to  supply  his 
customers  during  the  strike,  and  keep  his 
trade,  an  employer  going  so  far  as  to  say, 
*'  We  will  lay  down  new  mills,  and  em- 
ploy his  men,  and  sweep  him  out  of  tho 
trade."  It  need  hardly  be  said  they  have 
never  required  to  resort  to  such  extremi- 
ties ;  their  schedules  have  been  accepted 
by  all. 

In  the  two  Iron  Trtide  Boards,  the  or- 
ganization of  industrial  peace  sprang  into 
the  world  perfect  but  sterile,  and  there  is 
no  systematic  provision  for  arbitration  in 
any  other  important  industry,  or  of  an 
important  character  in  any  industry.  Re- 
sort is  not  infrequent  to  arbitration  im- 
provised for  the  paiticular  occasion,  and 
regular  arbitration  boards  are  sometimes 
formed  even  in  unlikely  quarters.  For  ex- 
ample, Scotland  is  usually  much  behind 
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England  in  all  matters  of  industrial  organ- 
ization^ and  the  bakers  are  behind  other 
trades ;  but  the  Scotch  bakers  in  the 
Aberdeen  district  have  not  only  a  joint 
committee  of  conciliation  (five  employers 
and  five  workmen),  but  a  provision,  in 
case  of  this  committee  failing  to  agree,  for 
arbitration  by  a  court  of  five  representa- 
tives of  the  Trade  Council  and  five  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  choose  an  independent  chairman  ;  and 
the  system  has  been  found  so  effective  in 
obviating  one  or  two  recent  strikes,  that 
the  trade  is  now  consideiing  the  question 
of  establishing  a  National  Conciliation 
Board  on  the  same  basis. 

But  the  lower  form  of  the  organization 
of  peace — if,  indeed,  it  is  lower — the 
board  of  conciliation  without  any  binding 
reference  to  arbitration,  has  attained  more 
extensive  vogue.  Mr.  Mundclla's  parent 
Board,  though  it  has  perished  prematurely 
itself,  has  left  a  flourishing  posterity  of 
joint  committees.  Even  these,  it  is  true, 
arc  mainly  confined  to  the  two  great  indus- 
tries of  mining  and  cotton  manufacture. 
Many  trades  and  many  localities  are  ntill 
destitute  of  the  primary  institutions  which 
are  the  necessary  basis  for  systematic  con- 
ciliation— the  trade  union  and  the  employ- 
ers' association  ;  for  the  first  step  in  the 
edective  organization  of  peace  is  the  effec- 
tive organization  of  war.  In  some  most 
important  trades  these  primary  institu- 
tions are  still  new,  and  they  have  not  yet 
outgrown  their  youthful  delight  and  confi- 
dence in  war.  In  others,  though  the  em- 
ployers have  overcome  their  dislike  to  con- 
fer with  their  own  men,  they  still  refuse 
to  treat  with  the  union.  Even  in  a  great 
organized  trade  like  the  engineers  there  is 
no  permanent  body  of  conciliation,  and  it 
is  only  in  some  towns,  and  only  within 
the  last  few  years,  that  when  a  dispute  oc- 
curs the  employers'  association  will  hold 
communication  with  the  trade  union  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Whittaker,  an  ofiUcial 
of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  in  Lanca- 
shire, said  there  would  be  far  fewer  rup- 
tures in  their  trade  **  if  employers  showed 
a  better  desire  to  meet  us  and  discuss  these 
questions  across  the  table"  ;  and  he  him- 
self would  like  to  see  a  court  of  concilia- 
tion for  such  differences,  with  a  reference, 
in  case  of  disagreement,  to  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration ;  but  the  subject  had  never  been 
mooted  yet  in  the  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Glennie,  an  official  of  the  same 


body  in  Tyneside,  had  no  faith  in  arbitra- 
tion, and  but  little  in  conciliation  boards. 
He  thought  they  would  not  result  in  pre- 
venting strikes,  *'  for  this  reason,  that  the 
employers  as  yet,  when  we  have  met  them, 
have  devoted  their  intelligence  and  their 
ability  to  framing  agreements  which  will 
take  away  from  us  with  the  left  hand  what 
they  give  us  with  the  right"  ;  and  he 
strongly  advocated,  as  the  result  of  his 
experience  of  dealing  with  the  employers' 
association,  that  if  a  Conciliation  Board 
were  established  it  should  have  an  inde- 
pendent chairman,  because  the  only  good 
of  a  Conciliation  Board  was  to  put  a  check 
on  unreasonable  action  by  means  of  argu- 
ment and  reason ;  and  an  independent 
chairman,  though  he  had  no  casting  vote, 
was  always  able  to  bring  a  certain  pressure 
of  reason  to  bear  on  the  parties  sumcient  to 
secure  an  understanding.  A  trade  in  which 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  belong  to  unions 
ought  surely  to  have  less  distrust  in  its  own 
strength.  The  experience  of  the  ship- 
builders is  different.  Their  relations  with 
their  employers  have  during  the  last 
twenty  years  been  continuously  improved 
in  association  with  the  growing  strength 
of  the  trade  union,  so  that,  though  they 
have  no  permanent  system  of  conciliation, 
the  purpose  seems  practically  to  be  served 
as  well  by  the  more  rudimentary  expedient 
of  occasional  conference  with  the  employ- 
ers* representatives.  **  A  month's  no- 
tice," said  Mr.  Knight,  **  is  given  on  cither 
side,  and  then  we  interchange  views  at 
our  first  meeting,  and  if  a  settlement  is 
not  arrived  at  we  understand  each  other 
better  than  when  we  met.  We  then  ad- 
journ for  a  few  days,  when  we  meet  again, 
and  generally  succeed  in  adjusting  our 
differences  at  a  second  or  a  third  confer- 
ence, and  when  both  parties  are  satisfied 
that  under  the  circumstances  they  have 
got  the  best  terms  possible,  the  settlement 
is  faithfully  carried  out  on  both  sides." 
They  have  had  no  general  strike  in  the 
trade  in  the  North  of  England  for  fifteen 
years,  and  they  have  spent  only  3}  per 
cent,  of  their  income  on  dispute  benefit 
in  the  whole  kingdom  during  the  last 
eleven  years.  Even  this  was  spent  not  on 
disputes  proper,  bnt  on  stoppages  caused 
by  delays  in  fixing  prices  for  piecework 
necessitated  by  the  technical  changes  that 
are  constantly  taking  place,  and  that  kind 
of  stoppage  is  now  avoided  altogether  in 
some  districts  through  an  agreement  to 
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coutinue  work  as  usual  pending  settle- 
ment, on  condition  of  the  settlement  oper- 
ating retrospectively,  so  that  a  ship  is 
sometimes  at  sea  now  before  the  price  is 
fixed  for  plating  her.  There  were  virtu- 
ally no  complaints  from  this  trade.  Mr. 
Knight  said  they  had  succeeded  through 
their  organization  in  securing  larg'er  wages 
than  most  other  trades,  and  in  suppress- 
ing systematic  overtime  except  in  repair- 
ing work  ;  and  while  they  would  welcome 
an  eight  hours'  day,  they  were  opposed 
to  it  being  forced  on  them  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. '^  I  speak/'  he  said,  ''from 
long  experience  of  the  organization  that  I 
represent  here  to-day,  and  1  say  that  we 
can  settle  all  our  differences  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  Parliament  or 
anybody  else." 

Joint  committees  were  established  in 
the  mining  industry  in  Northumberland  in 
1872,  Cleveland  in  1873,  and  about  the 
same  period  in  Durham.  They  exist  also 
in  the  collieries  of  South  Wales,  South 
Stafford,  and  South  Yorkshire,  but  not  in 
those  of  Scotland,  Derby,  Nottingham^ 
Leicester,  North  Stafford,  or  Lancashire  ; 
although  in  most  of  these  districts  there 
exist  both  coal-owners  and  miners'  asso- 
ciations, wha  arrange  disputes  when  they 
arise  by  a  friendly  conference  of  their  re- 
spective representatives.  In  South  Wales 
and  South  Stafford  the  joint  committee 
(eleven  owners  and  eleven  miners  in  South 
Wales)  deals  both  with  local  and  with 
general  or  county  questions,  but  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham  and  Cleveland  it 
deals  with  local  questions  only,  general 
questions,  such  as  the  greater  settlements 
of  wages  and  hours  of  work,  being  decid- 
ed by  friendly  conference  between  the 
representatives  of  the  workmen  and  the 
general  body  of  the  owners,  or  a  special 
committee  of  the  owners,  chosen  for  the 
case  in  hand.  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson  de- 
scribes the  constitution  of  the  Durham 
joint  committee.  It  consists  of  four  sec- 
tions— one  for  miners,  one  for  cokemen, 
one  for  enginemen,  and  one  for  mechanics 
— and  each  section  sits  separately,  and  is 
composed  of  six  representatives  of  the 
owners'  association  (the  same  six  in  all  the 
sections)  and  six  representatives  of  the 
trade  union  of  the  trade  dealt  with  in  the 
section.  The  County  Court  judge  sits  in 
all  as  chairman,  and  has  a  casting  vote. 
In  other  counties  the  joint  committee  is 
similarly  constituted,  except  that  it  is  not 


divided  into  sections  ;  and  that  in  Cleve- 
land, South  Wales,  South  Stafford,  and 
South  York  the  chairman  has  no  casting 
vote.  In  Northumberland  the  committee 
began  without  the  independent  chairman, 
but  it  has  now  adopted  that  principle, 
choosing  the  county  coroner  ;  while  in 
South  Stafford  the  joint  committee  (or 
wages  board,  as  it  is  called  there)  began 
in  1883  on  the  principle  of  having  an  in- 
dependent chairman,  who  should  have  a 
casting  vote,  and  be  virtually  arbitrator  ; 
but  it  was  dissolved  in  1884  because  the 
men  refused  to  accept  the  chairman's  de- 
cision, and  was  revived  in  1888,  without 
the  independent  chairman  and  the  casting 
vote  ;  and  it  is  reported  by  Colonel  Coch- 
rane, the  present  chairman,  to  have  worked 
satisfactorily  since.  Their  only  difficulty 
had  been  with  a  section  of  the  miners, 
who  have  held  aloof  from  the  board  ;  but 
even  these  have  lately  fallen  in  with  its 
decisions,  though  not  recognizing  its  au- 
thority. In  questions  requiting  local  in- 
vestigation, the  joint  committee,  both  in 
Durham  and  in  Cleveland,  refers  the  mat- 
ter to  the  arbitration  of  one  or  two  referees 
from  each  side,  with  power  to  choose  an 
umpire  and  make  a  final  decision.  In 
Cleveland  the  joint  committee  has  prevent- 
ed any  strike  under  its  jurisdiction  since 
1874  ;  and  in  Northumberland,  according 
to  Mr.  Young,  work  has  not  been  sus- 
pended for  a  single  day  at  a  single  colliery 
by  the  workmen  attempting  to  resist  the 
committee's  decision.  Indeed,  in  both 
of  these  districts  the  joint  committee  has 
been  a  most  satisfactory  and  successful 
tribunal,  but  considerable  complaint  comes 
from  Durham.  The  men  complain  of  the 
great  delay  of  the  committee  in  deciding 
cases,  and  the  owners^  especially  Mr.  F. 
Stobart,  of  the  growing  disposition  of  the 
men  to  repudiate  awards,  to  strike  with- 
out referring  the  disputes  to  the  commit- 
tee at  all,  and  to  ignore  the  authority  of 
their  own  executive.  These  complaints 
chiefly  occur  in  connection  with  the 
miners'  section,  which  is  overburdened 
with  work.  In  the  enginemen 's  section, 
which  has  only  twenty  cases  to  decide  in 
the  year,  there  is  no  delay  and  no  repudia- 
tion, and  Mr.  Lambtonsaid  it  had  brought 
''  untold  blessings"  on  both  employers  and 
employed.  The  Northumberland  joint 
committee  has  only  sixty  or  eighty  cases 
to  decide  in  the  year,  so  that  it  can  de- 
cide   them     without    any    delay.      The 
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amount  of  its  work  is  limited  by  two 
circumstances  :  it  has  a  rule  that  no  wage 
question  can  be  brought  before  it  by  the 
workmen,  unless  the  paiticular  work  is  5 
per  cent,  below  the  standard  average,  nor 
by  the  employer,  unless  it  is  5  per  cent, 
above  it  ;  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
of  late  years  to  settle  questions  at  home, 
without  btinging  them  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee at  all,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
workmen  now  understand  the  principles  on 
which  that  committee  adjusts  wages. 
Cleveland,  B^ain,  is  a  much  smaller  dis- 
trict than  Durham,  so  that  fewer  cases 
naturally  come  up  for  settlement  there  ; 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Bell  thinks  another  circum- 
stance in  favor  of  the  success  of  its  joint 
committee  is  that  the  Cleveland  owners' 
association  is  a  more  compact  body,  with 
a  correspondingly  greater  community  of 
interests  and  unity  of  action.  Besides, 
what  is  very  impoitant,  its  awards  are 
made  retrospective  if  necessary,  so  that 
delay  is  of  less  consequence  ;  and*  their 
adoption  of  this  rule  would  of  itself  re- 
move much  of  the  existing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Durham  committee.  The  dis- 
putes come  largely  from  a  few  collieries 
only,  and  that  shows,  as  Mi;.  Bell  sug- 
gests, that  they  could  be  easily  settled  at 
home,  if  the  owners  of  those  collieries 
tried  as  earnestly  to  do  so  as  other  own- 
ers, though  Mr.  Stobart  is  disposed  to 
thruw  the  blame  mostly  on  the  local  work- 
ing-class leaders,  some  of  whom  rather 
like  going  to  the  joint  committee,  hesa}s, 
because  they  get  paid  a  shift  for  going. 
In  all  the  mining  districts  alike  both  mas- 
ters and  men  are  averse  to  referring  gen- 
eral or  county  settlements  ot  wages  to 
arbitration.  In  local  questions  they  can 
afford  to  lose  an  award,  but  the  men  dis- 
trust it  even  on  local  questions  in  some 
places  (Cleveland,  for  one,  according  to 
their  own  representative,  Mr.  Stong). 
This  distrust  of  arbitration  on  the  part  of 
the  men  is  eaid  by  another  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Tojn,  to  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  decisions  have  always  gone 
against  them  in  any  arbitration  they  have 
had  in  the  trade,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Bell  ex- 
plained that  it  was  likely  arbitration  would 
always  go  against  the  men,  when  it  was  a 
question  of  an  advance  of  wages,  because 
the  owners  always  give  an  advance  before 
arbitration  is  necessary. 

In  the  cotton  trade  differences  are  set- 
tled by  conference  between  the  standing 


committee  of  the  masters'  association  and 
the  standing  committee  of  the  men's  trade 
union,  and  their  frequent  meetings  have 
brought  perfect  harmony  into  the  trade, 
and  virtually  abolished  strikes  in  the  fac- 
tories of  members.  The  weaving  branch 
of  the  trade  has  since  1881  had  a  special 
joint  committee,  smaller  in  number  than 
the  two  standing  committees,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conciliation,  and  both  Mr.  Birt- 
wistle,  who  represented  the  men,  and  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  who  represented  the  employ- 
ers, speak  very  decidedly  of  its  good  re- 
sults. It  had  dealt  with  thirty  disputes 
which  might  have  ended  in  strikes,  and 
settled  them  all  amicably  except  one. 
Nineteen  out  of  twenty  strikes  that  now 
occur  in  the  cotton  trade  occur  in  factories 
whose  owners  do  not  belong  to  the  asso- 
ciation, and  they  are  generally  caused  by 
a  refusal  to  pay  the  list  prices  agreed  on 
by  the  standing  committees  or  the  joint 
committee.  Theweaveis'  joint  committee 
is  composed  of  equal  numbers  from  the 
masters  and  men's  associations,  without  an 
independent  chairman,  and  it  settles  gen- 
eral as  well  as  local  questions.  The  cot- 
ton operatives  are  strongly  opposed  to 
arbitration,  because,  as  Mr.  Maudsley  ex- 
plained, they  find  it  always  goes  against 
them,  and  because  arbitrators  generally 
either  merelj^  split  the  difference  or  pro- 
ceed on  the  assumption  of  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  profit — usually  10  per  cent. — being 
necessary  for  the  employers.  The  em- 
ployers do  not  seem  to  have  generally  any 
better  faith  in  it.  Mr.  Rawlinson  men- 
tioned a  case  wheie  the  men  asked  for 
arbitration  and  the  masters  declined  it, 
and  he  said  the  employers  as  a  rule  ob- 
jected to  making  the  conditions  of  their 
trade  subject  to  the  opinion  of  any  person 
but  themselves.  Few  cases,  however,  oc- 
curred where  the  joint  committee  or  the 
two  standing  committees  failed  to  agree. 
The  general  result  in  the  cotton  trade  is, 
as  Mr.  Maudsley  says,  the  most  complete 
understanding  between  masters  and  men, 
and  the  remarkable  absence  of  serious  com- 
plaints. The  representatives  of  the  men 
were  satisfied  they  were  now  receiving  the 
highest  wages  the  state  of  the  trade  al- 
lowed, and  felt  that  they  had  the  power, 
through  their  unions  and  conciliatory  com- 
mittees, of  obta'ning  a  rise  when  an  im- 
provement came  in  the  market. 

The  woollen  industry  is  much  more  rife 
^  with  complaints,  as  it  is  much  behind  the 
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cotton  indastry  in  the  organization  of  con- 
ciliation, and  mdeed  in  trade  union  or- 
ganization also  ;  bat  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
woollen  districts  that  the  example  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  trades 
Council  has  been  followed,  and  a  general 
Conciliation  Board  for  all  trades  in  a  dis- 
trict constituted  of  equal  numbers  of  repie- 
sentatives  from  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  local  trades  council.  Boards 
of  conciliation  on  these  lines  were  founded 
in  Leeds  in  1890,  in  Bradford  and  Leices- 
ter in  1891,  and  one  is  in  course  of  forma- 
tion at  Halifax.  They  are  too  recent  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  their  results.  The 
Leeds  Board  has  settled  two  disputes  sat- 
isfactorily ;  but  Mr.  Marston,  its  vice-presi- 
dent, thinks  it  would  answer  better  if  it 
were  subdivided  into  a  number  of  separate 
boards,  one  for  each  trade,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  settlement  of  the  question  by  men  of 
adequate  technical  knowledge.  The  Leices- 
ter Board  is  intended  mainly  as  a  court  of 
appeal.  It  was  established  by  the  Mayor, 
and  Mr.  W.  Tyler  explained  that  in  Leices- 
ter, though  the  shoe  trade  and  the  build- 
ing trade  have  conciliation  boards  of  their 
own,  sometimes  these  boards  have  been 
unable  to  agree,  and  the  Mayor's  idea  was 
to  prevent  a  strike  in  these  circumstances 
by  an  appeal  to  a  sort  of  superior  arbitra- 
tion court. 

Sliding  scales  have  been  very  extensively 
tried  in  the  mining  and  iron  industries 
duiing  the  last  fifteen  years.  They  pre- 
vailed in  the  coal-mines  of  Durham  from 
1877  to  1887,  in  those  of  Northumbeiland 
from  1879  to  1887,  in  those  of  North 
Lancashire  from  1885  to  1888,  in  those 
of  South  Staffordshire  from  1877  to  1882, 
and  again  from  1888  to  the  present  time, 
and  in  South  Wales  from  1876  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  1875  a  sliding  scale  was 
established  at  one  Leicestershire  colliery, 
but  it  only  lasted  six  months,  and  another 
was  in  1887  imposed  by  the  owner  on  a 
Lanarkshire  colliery  without  the  consent 
of  the  men,  and  cannot  therefore  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  experiment  In  the  iron 
mines  of  Cleveland  sliding  scales  prevailed 
from  1879  to  1887,  and  in  the  iron-smelt- 
ing trade  they  still  exist  and  are  in  high 
favor  in  Cleveland,  Durham,  Wales, 
though  they  have  been  abandoned  in  Cum- 
berland and  Lancashire.  They  are  all 
founded  on  the  same  principle  of  regulat- 
ing the  rate  of  wages  for  a  fixed  period  by 
a  certain  ratio  to  the  price  of  the  product, 


as  ascertained  from  the  employers'  books 
by  accountants  sworn  to  secrecy  ;  except 
that  in  the  iron  mines  it  was  regulated  by 
the  price  of  pig-iron  instead  of  ironstone, 
because  some  of  the  largest  firms  never 
sent  their  ironstone  to  market  at  all,  but 
converted  it  into  pig-iron  themselves. 
This  system  appears  in  all  cases  to  have 
been  finally  given  up  at  the  instance  of  the 
men,  who  thought  (1)  that  the  original 
basis  was  too  low,  or  (2)  that  the  scale 
was  too  slow  in  rising,  or  (3)  that  its  steps 
were  not  close  enough  to  the  rise  in  the 
quoted  prices,  that  is  to  the  price  of  the 
product  on  the  exchanges,  as  distinguished 
from  the  ascertained  selling  prices  on  the 
masters'  books.  But  the  men's  rrpic- 
sentatives  continued  to  express  approval  of 
the  principle  of  a  sliding  scale,  if  only  its 
details  could  be  satisfactorily  contrivtd, 
and  the  masters,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, were  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  though, 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  some  of  ther 
earlier  scales  were  teiminated  at  their  in- 
stance. Mr.  Hugh  Bell,  in  regard  to  the 
men's  objections,  said  it  was  possible, 
with  some  precautions,  to  make  as  service- 
able a  scale  from  the  quoted  as  from  the 
ascertained  prices,  because  he  looked  on 
it  in  any  case  as  not  a  scientific,  but  only 
a  good  haphazard  way  of  regulating  wages 
so  as  to  avoid  practical  disputes  ;  and  that 
the  apparent  slowness  of  the  rise  was  only 
the  natural  result  of  the  circumstance  that 
most  of  the  output  of  the  mines  was  con- 
tracted for  at  the  lower  rates,  and  that 
there  were  always  few  scales  at  the  top 
prices.  He  thought,  moreover,  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  greater  success  of  the  system 
in  the  iron  manufacture  than  in  mining 
was  the  prevalence  in  the  sales  of  the 
former  trade  of  the  contrivance  of  *  *  double 
jumps" — a  double  rate  of  rise  at  a  particu- 
lar step,  so  as  to  give  the  men  a  substan- 
tia! benefit  of  the  rise  earlier,  and  a  double 
rate  of  fall  at  another  step,  so  as  to  enable 
the  masters  to  preserve  their  trade.  But 
this  double-jump  principle,  in  which  he 
professed  himself  a  great  believer,  had 
been  introduced  into  the  last  of  the  Cleve- 
land mining  sliding  scales,  without  suc- 
ceeding in  saving  it.  The  men  still  felt  it 
did  not  rise  rapidly  enough. 

Although  the  sliding  scale  has  been 
abandoned  in  these  important  districts, 
the  rate  of  wages  is  still  determined  on 
the  ordinary  sliding  scale  principle  of  a 
ratio  to  prices.     In  Durham  district  it  is 
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now  fixed  by  arrangement  between  the 
owners'  association  and  the  workmen's 
federation  board,  and  the  price  is  calcu- 
lated, not  on  t^e  net  average  prices  ascer- 
tained from  the  employers'  books,  but 
upon  the  quotations  in  the  public  maiket. 
And  in  Northumberland,  Mr.  Weeks  said 
negotiations  were  at  present  afoot  for  es- 
tablishing a  new  wages  committee,  which 
should  settle  the  rate  of  wages  from  time 
to  time  on  the  old  sliding  scale  piinciple, 
but  with  somewhat  more  elasticity,  taking 
into  consideration  not  only  the.  price  of 
coal,  but  the  state  of  the  labor  market  and 
other  circumstances.  It  should  be,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  living  sliding  scale,  without 
hard-and-fast  rules,  but  following  certain 


unwritten  and  understood  principles.  Thia 
seems  devised  to  meet  one  of  the  common 
objections  of  the  men  to  the  scale  system, 
that  in  a  rising  market  they  could  squeeze 
for  miners  more  wages  out  of  the  masters 
than  the  sliding  scale  gave  them  ;  but  of 
course,  as  Mr.  13t:ll  said,  this  was  balanced 
by  the  coi responding  fact  that  in  a  falling 
market  the  masters  could  always  lower 
their  wages  below,  the  sliding  scale  late. 
He  thought  this  a  good  result.  **  The 
ideal  sliding  scale,"  he  says,  **  would  pro- 
duce for  the  men  working  under  it  rather 
better  wages  than  they  were  entitled  to  at 
its  lower  end,  in  retuin  for  rather  smaller 
wages  at  its  higher  end." — Contemporary 
Review, 
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In  the  course  of  that  curious  medley — 
paitly  arousing,  partly  tedious — The  Doc- 
tor^ Southey  moralizes  on  the  uncertainty 
of  fame.  **  What  do  we  know,"  he  asks, 
**  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman  and 
Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol, 
whom  it  was  accounted  an  honor  for  Solo- 
mon to  have  excelled  in  wisdom  ?  Where 
is  now  the  knowledge  for  which  Gwalchmai 
ab  Gwyar,  and  Llechan  ab  Arthur,  and 
Rhiwallawn  Wallt  Banadlen  were  leashed 
in  a  triad  as  the  three  physiologists  or 
philosophers  of  the  isle  of  Britain,  '  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  of  which  they  did 
not  know  its  material  essence,  and  its 
properties,  whether  of  kind,  or  of  part,  or 
of  quality,  or  of  compound,  or  of  coinci- 
dence, or  of  tendency,  or  of  nature,  or  of 
essence,  whatever  it  might  be  ? '  .  .  . 
Are  there  ten  men  in  Cornwall,"  he  con- 
tinues, **  who  know  that  Medacritus  was 
the  name  of  the  first  man  who  carried  tin 
from  that  part  of  the  world  ?  What  but 
his  name  is  known  of  Romantanus,  who, 
in  St.  Augustine's  opinion,  was  the  great- 
est genius  that  ever  lived  ?  And  how  lit- 
tle is  his  very  name  known  now  ?" 

It  humbles  one  to  realize  that  immortal- 
ity is  a  matter  of  chance  ;  that  no  sooner 
is  one  who  has  borne  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country,  or  even  of  his  planet, 
laid  low,  than  his  memory  is  exposed  to  a 
process,  which  works  «3ver  faster  as  each 
new  page  is  added  to  the  world's  history 
— the  process  of  effacement 


Effacement— the  result  neither  of  the 
historian's  neglect  nor  of  popular  caprice, 
but  of  some  inscrutable  agency  which, 
while  it  allows  certain  personalities  to  be 
kept  in  remembrance  of  the  nations,  causes 
others  to  sink  in  the  vast  unrecorded  host 
of  the  dead.  Vixere  fortes — names  that 
once  must  have  sounded  from  every  lip 
have  ceased  to  be  uttered,  or  are  repeated 
but  as  unsuggestive  syllables :  counte- 
nances before  which  men  must  have  bowed 
in  reverence  or  cowered  in  fear  would  cause 
no  thrill  to-day  if  they  appeared  in  our 
streets.  Rulers  of  men  —kings,  statesmr  n, 
soldiers,  lawgivers  ;  teachers  of  men — 
priests,  poets,  artists,  philosophers — we 
know  but  a  fraction  even  of  the  names  of 
those  whose  words  and  works  are  bearing 
fruit  among  us  to  this  day.  It  is  difficult 
to  trace  this  process  to  any  cause  more 
definite  than  chance.  To  every  cabdriver 
the  name  of  Julius  Ctesar  presents  the 
image  of  a  real  petsonage  ;  but  mention 
the  name  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  even 
in  this  the  twenty- first  year  of  compulsory 
education  you  will  not  find  one  in  five 
hundred  who  remembers  anything  about 
him.  Yet,  of  the  two  Empetors,  the  in- 
fluence of  Severus  upon  our  national  habits 
and  laws  has  been  the  more  direct  and  en- 
during. 

So  fitful  a  record  is  human  history — so 
capricious  the  decree  which  weaves  some 
names  into  the  people's  fancy  and  en- 
shrines them  in  ballad  and  tradition,  while 
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consigning  others  to  oblivion  or,  at  best, 
to  neglect. 

Objection  on  ethnological  grounds  may 
be  taken  to  the  title  of  this  paper,  for  the 
Roman  race  endures,  of  couise,  to  this 
day,  and  many  illustrious  names  examples 
of  its  ancient  virtue  occur  in  modern  his- 
tory ;  but,  limiting  the  word  to  its  impe- 
rial, yet  narrower  significance,  of  those 
who  sustained  a  great  part  in  the  last 
scenes  of  the  mighty  empire  overturned 
by  Alaric  the  Goth,  there  was  none  who 
bore  himself  so  bravely,  or  who  did  so 
ranch  to  avert  the  calamities  which 
quenched  European  civilization,  as  Flavins 
Stilicho,  chief  minister  and  master-general 
to  the  Emperor  Honorius.  The  indiffer- 
ence with  which  his  memory  has  been 
treated  is  not  caruit  quia  vote  sacrOy  for 
Stilicho  had  his  devoted  and  perhaps  over- 
unctuous  panegyrist  in  the  poet  Claudian  ; 
but  lately  it  has  been  stirred  by  odious 
charges  against  his  integrity  ;  and  Mr. 
Bury,  in  a  work  of  much  interest,*  has 
presented  an  estimate  of  this  great  com- 
mander's character  and  motives  which 
seems  to  be  as  much  exaggerated  in  one 
direction  as  Claudian  may  have  been  in  the 
other.  Mr.  Bury  has  accumulated  every 
shred  of  evidence  in  favor  of  Rufinus,  the 
minister  of  Arcadius,  and  in  detriment  of 
Stilicho,  the  minister  of  flonorius  ;  and  it 
concerns  us  to  review  the  character  of  the 
last  Roman  ruler  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  British  provinces. 

Bom  of  a  race  which  historians  call 
Prankish,  anthropologists  term  Teutonic, 
and  we  generally  speak  of  as  German, 
Stilicho  seems  to  have  been  the  embodi- 
ment of  those  stout  qualities  of  mind  and 
body  which  have  made  the  Germanic  race 
the  dominant  people  of  the  modern  world. 
All  we  know  of  his  parentage  is  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  German  cavalry  officer. 
Stilicho  was  a  soldier  almost  from  boy- 
hood. He  entered  the  army  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Hadrianople  in  the  year  378 
A.D,  That  battle  resulted  in  the  most 
frightful  calamity  that  had,  up  to  that 
time,  overtaken  the  eagles  of  Rome.  It 
was  the  first  forerunner  of  that  long  series 
of  disaster,  in  which  the  great  fabric  of 
the  Empire,  already  rent  by  its  own  weight 
from  summit  to  base,  was  to  crumble  to 
irretrievable  ruin. 

♦  Eistory  cf  the  Later  Boman  Empire,  by  J.  H. 
Borj.    London,  1889. 


A  defeat  involving  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Valens,  two  master-generals,  thiity 
tribunes,  and  forty  thousand  men  of  lower 
rank,  might  surely  have  roused  the  Roman 
command(*rs,  if  anything  of  the  ancient 
spirit  remained,  and  recalled  them  to  the 
sterner  discipline  that  had  fallen  out  of 
fashion  ;  it  might  have  wakened  the  peo- 
ple from  the  iudolence  that  had  grown 
with  their  increasing  wealth.  Alas  !  for 
the  days  of  Rome's  greatness,  when  long 
marches,  heavy  armor,  and  simple  fare 
were  the  soldier's  training.  There  had 
grown  up  a  sentimental  dislike  to  impose 
upon  men  any  hardship  or  fatigue  that 
might  be  dispensed  with.  Those  v/ho  are 
lapped  in  luxury  grow  incurably  selfish  ; 
it  interferes  with  their  own  ease  to  see 
others  laboring  under  heavy  burdens.  So 
it  had  come  to  pass,  even  under  the  sol- 
dier-Emperor Theodosius,  that  the  vo- 
luptuous contagion  had  affected  the  at  my 
in  all  its  ranks.  One  after  another  the 
legions  were  allowed  to  lay  aside  their  de- 
fensive armor  ;  to  rely  on  bows  and  ar- 
rows, slings  and  catapults,  rather  than  on 
sword  and  spear — on  rapid  evolutions 
rather  than  endurance  of  fatigue.  Con- 
stant parades  in  heavy  marching  order 
(and  heavy  marching  order  was  no  figure 
of  speech  in  the  dajs  when  the  equipment 
of  a  foot  soldier  was  equal  to  more  than 
half  his  own  weight) — constant  parades  in 
heavy  marching  order  were  the  only  means 
by  which  men  could  be  trained  to  endure 
their  load  in  the  field  ;  yet  even  the 
thoughtful  historian  Josephus  betrays  the 
diift  of  popular  sympathy  when  he  ob- 
serves that  tne  Roman  infantry  differ  little 
from  mules  of  burden. 

So  the  cuirass,  the  heavy  spear,  even 
the  helmet,  were  condemned  as  barbarous 
and  obsolete — laid  aside  in  time  of  peace, 
the  nren  could  not  endure  their  weight  in 
war  ;  and  this  at  the  very  time  when  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  Rome — the 
Goth — was  clothing  his  troops  with  chain- 
mail  and  plate-armor. 

At  a  time  when  a  nation's  wealth  is  in- 
creasing steadily,  when  comfort  becomes 
common  in  every  degree  of  life  and  the 
luxury  of  the  rich  becomes  excessive,  it  is 
very  difiScult  to  convince  people  that  hard- 
ship is  part  of  a  soldier's  calling,  and  that 
breach  of  discipline  must  be  severely  pun- 
ished. Thus,  two  years  ago,  when,  a  bat- 
talion of  Guards  becoming  insubordinate, 
mutiny  was  visited  by  imprisonment  of 
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the  ringlcadeis  and  the  regiment  was  sent 
to  Beimuda,  certain  well-meaning  folks 
raised  an  outcry,  and  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Hyde  Park  to  protest  against  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  sentence.  Bat  all  history 
teaches  as  this,  that  unless  an  army  is 
kept  in  perfect  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion, it  is  not  only  a  costly,  but  a  dangei- 
ous  encumbrance. 

However,  in  joining  the  Roman  cavalry, 
Stilicho  entered  a  branch  of  the  service 
which  had  in  no  degree  deterioiated  ;  on 
the  contrary,  since  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar,  400  jears  previous,  the  cavalry  had 
constantly  been  growing  in  importance  and 
efficiency.  Under  the  Republic  each  legion 
(numbering  6000  or  6000  strong)  included 
about  300  cavalry,  divided  into  troops  of 
fifty  to  act  on  the  flanks  of  each  cohort  or 
battalion.  But  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, as  the  resources  of  the  provinces 
were  developed,  a  large  force  of  cavalry 
was  organized  in  separate  regiments,  quite 
distinct  from  the  legions,  and  recruited 
almost  exclusively  from  men  not  of  Italian 
race.  Indeed,  the  legions  themselves  con- 
tained, in  these  later  days,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  what  we  should  understand 
as  Romans,  i,e.  natives  of  Italy.  Abun- 
dance of  employment  in  the  households  or 
on  the  country  estates  of  the  great  pluto- 
crats made  Italians  laggard  to  enlist ;  and 
the  ranks  were  filled  for  the  most  part 
with  men  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  vast 
territory  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  over 
which  the  sway  of  Rome  extended.  The 
legion  which  remained  longest  in  Britain 
— the  Sixth,  known  by  the  proud  title  of 
Victrix,  Pia,  Fidelis — was  composed  at 
first  of  Spaniards  and  Gauls  ;  latterly,  no 
doubt,  it  would  largely  consist  of  native 
Britons.  Attached  to  these  legions  there 
were  troops  known  as  auxiliaries,  native 
regiments  raised  in  every  province  of  the 
Empire,  just  as  we  have  native  Indian 
regiments  at  this  day. 

Young  Stil  icho's  extraordinary  stature  and 
strength,  his  skill  with  bow,  broad-sword, 
and  javelin,  soon  brought  him  into  notice 
and  secured  his  promotion.  Claudian,  whose 
verse  has  suffered  unfairly  in  Hawkins's 
limping  translation,  records  the  impres- 
sion made  by  his  hero's  first  appearance  : 

Where'er  thou  movedst  through  the  city  space, 
To  thee,  though  bat  a  soldier,  crowds  gave 

place  ; 
The  silent  homage  of  the  people  shown 
Anticipated  honors  from  the  throne. 


He  cannot  have  been  more  than  five- 
and-twenty  when  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
with  a  soldier's  sure  instinct,  chose  him  to 
conduct  a  difficult  and  delicate  embassy  to 
the  Persian  court.  On  his  return  from 
this  mission  to  Constantinople,  where 
Theodosius  then  held  his  court,  Stilicho 
received  a  dazzling  reward  for  his  success 
in  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Serena,  niece  and  adopted  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor.  Thenceforwatd  his 
rise  from  one  important  office  to  another 
was  rapid,  till,  about  the  year  385,  he  wa^ 
appointed  Master  General  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry,  an  office  combining  the  mili- 
tary power  of  a  modern  commander-in- 
chief  with  the  political  infiuence  of  a  sec- 
rctaiy  of  state.  At  a  time  and  under  a 
constitution  in  which  diplomacy  was  but 
thinly  veiled  strategy,  such  an  office  jis  this 
implied  a  position  of  power  to  which  we 
can  only  find  a  modern  parallel  in  that 
lately  held  by  Ptince  Bismarck. 

But  it  was  not  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  patron  that  the  full  force  of  Stilicho^a 
character  could  take  effect.  Theodosius, 
one  of  the  few  rulers  to  whom,  by  catho- 
lic consent,  has  been  accorded  the  title  of 
**  the  Great,*'  overshadowed  the  person- 
alities of  all  his  subordinates.  The  saga- 
cious politician  and  successful  soldier  who 
prevailed  to  reunite  under  his  personal 
sway  the  two  realms  of  East  and  West, 
endured  no  rivalty  in  his  rule.  He  was 
the  last  who  governed  this  vast  dominion 
as  a  whole  ;  at  his  death,  in  395,  the 
Eastern  Empire  passed  to  his  son  Arcadius, 
the  Western  to  his  son  Honor ius. 

A  parallel  has  been  suggested  between 
the  relations  of  Stilicho  and  his  master  and 
those  of  Prince  Bismarck  with  the  Em- 
peror William.  But  Theodosius  was  a  far 
stronger  character  than  the  late  German 
Emperor.  The  former  acted  in  concert 
with,  but  would  not  be  controlled  by,  his 
minister.  Nevertheless  up  to  a  certain 
point  there  was  much  11  the  German  Bis- 
marck that  recalls  the  v>erman  Stilicho. 
Each  was  the  iron  link  uniting  throne  and 
people  ;  each  was  charged  with  maintain- 
ing the  authority  of  a  number  of  empty 
thrones  ;  of  framing  and  enforcing  laws 
on  conquered  nations,  and  keeping  a  rest- 
less population  in  fairly  good  humor  ;  of 
remodelling  the  army,  so  as  to  hold  by  the 
sword  that  which  the  sword  had  won. 

But,  with  the  death  of  either  Emperor, 
the  analogy  ceases.     With  his  last  breath 
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m  395  Theodosias  committed  to  Stilicbo 
the  care  of  his  two  sons. 

It  is  vain  to  speculate  how  the  whole 
tenor  of  mediseval  and  modern  history 
might  have  been  altered  had  Stilicho 
proved  equal  to  the  task  of  advising  and 
controlling  both  the  boy  Emperors,  Area- 
dius  and  Uonorins.  It  was  a  magnificent 
scheme  :  it  failed  probably  because  its 
execution  exceeded  the  power  of  mortal 
man  ;  for  we  can  trace  no  weakness  of 
resolution,  no  flaw  in  design,  no  failure  of 
courage  and  sagacity  in  the  soldier- states- 
man who  undertook  it. 

Even  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry 
it  out  shows  the  grandeur  of  Stilicho's 
character.  Relentless  in  the  chastisement 
of  revolt  or  of  opposition  to  his  will,  he 
rarely  stooped  to  the  cruelty  that  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  times,  and  which 
stained  in  places  even  the  blight  record  of 
Theodosius.  For  instance,  when  the  re- 
peated treachery  of  Rufinus,  the  minis- 
ter of  Arcadius  at  Constantinople,  made 
Stilicho  resolve  on  putting  him  to  death, 
the  deciee  was  earned  out  without  com- 
punction by  Gainas  the  Goth  ;  but  the 
Grecian  law,  which  involved  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  traitor  that  of  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily also,  was  set  aside  in  compliance  with 
the  higher  law  of  Christian  mercy,  and 
these  were  allowed  to  end  their  days  in  a 
monastery. 

Stilicho  was  ambitious,  no  doubt,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  ambition  is  but  an  ex- 
alted form  of  selfishness  ;  nevertheless  he 
disdained  to  enrich  himself  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  great  lieutenants  of  the  day. 
Though  he  was  never  deterred  from  con- 
quest by  the  cost,  yei  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  projects,  however  brilliant,  if 
the  road  to  success  was  not  clearly  mapped 
before  him.  Thus,  when  the  death  of 
Rnfinus  set  free  the  administration  of 
affairs  at  Constantinople,  he  undertook 
himself  to  be  the  administrator  of  both 
Empires,  till  the  time  should  come  for 
welding  them  together  once  more  in  a 
mighty  whole.  But  it  was  soon  revealed 
to  him  that  the  subtle  and  jealous  temper 
of  the  Greeks  made  impossible  their  fusion 
with  the  sterner  races  of  the  West :  there 
is  then  no  trace  of  hesitation  in  the 
promptness  with  which  he  relinquished 
the  design,  withdrew  to  Italy,  and  devot- 
ed himself  to  strengthening  the  dominion 
of  Honoring. 

It  testifies  to  the  Master-GeneraPs  fidel- 


ity that  throughout  his  whole  career  he 
bent  his  whole  energy,  not  to  his  own  ag- 
grandizement, but  to  maintaining  the  dig- 
nity of  the  miserable  weakling  Bonorius, 
in  whose  name  every  act  of  state  was  per- 
formed. 

Revolutions  in  those  days  came  sudden- 
ly and  were  transacted  swiftly.  By  his 
influence  over  the  army  and  their  devotion 
to  him,  the  Master-General  might,  had  he 
been  so  minded,  have  become  Emperor  of 
the  West  ;  but,  from  first  to  last,  he  never 
seems  to  have  faltered  in  loyalty  to  Uo- 
norins. In  this  loyalty,  his  detractors  de- 
tect nothing  loftier  than  astute  statecraft 
and  selfish  prudence.  It  was  simpler  and 
safer  to  rule  in  the  name  of  an  imperial 
puppet  than  to  run,  in  his  own  person,  the 
hazards  besetting  the  Emperor  himself. 
To  one  of  Stilicho's  mental  fibre  and  mili- 
tary genius,  the  tedious  ceremony  of  the 
Court  would  have  been  intolerable  ;  he 
preferred  the  reality  to  the  semblance  of 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
granted  that,  in  whatsoever  degree  his  pur- 
pose may  have  been  moulded  by  expedi- 
ency, in  effect  Stilicho  carried  to  splendid 
fulfilment  the  pledge  given  to  the  dying 
Theodosius,  and,  by  watchful  devotion 
and  firm  administration,  postponed  for  a 
few  years  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

Yet  this  Uonorins  was  but  the  sorry 
scion  of  a  noble  sire.  He  was  but  ten 
years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Impe- 
rial diadem  of  Theodosius  ;  a  child  with 
all  the  feebleness  and  none  of  the  charm 
of  childhood.  Radicals  might  use  as  argu- 
ments against  the  S3;stem  of  hereditary 
rule  the  timidity  and  gluttony  which  were 
the  salient  features  of  the  boy-Emperor*8 
character  —  the  constitutional  indolence 
that  was  only  interrupted  by  punctual  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  his  poultry. 

Stilicho  was  to  return  once  more  to 
Greece.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  had 
invaded  Attica  with  a  powerful  host ;  the 
despised  barbarian  had  profited  by  the  ad- 
vance of  military  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge, till  he  proved  himself  an  overmatch 
for  the  troops  of  Arcadius  on  more  than 
one  field.  Already  Corinth,  Sparta,  Argos, 
and  Megara  were  heaps  of  smouldering 
ruins,  to  linger  among  which  was  intoler- 
able because  of  the  stench  from  thousands 
of  dead  bodies.  The  roadways  were  en- 
cumbered with  corpses  and  with  heaps  of 
spoil  flung  aside  by  the  conquerors,  who 
cared   only  to  load  their  cars  with   the 
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choicest  portions.  Of  the  country  people, 
those  who  had  not  been  slain  among  the 
ripening  crops  had  fled  to  the  shelter  of 
the  mountains  and  Arcadian  woods ; 
women  perished  beside  husbands  and 
children,  except  such  as  were  spared  to 
pay  the  more  frightful  penalty  of  beauty. 
Even  Athens  was  on  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion, when  some  spark  of  compunction  or 
prick  of  shame  made  Alaric  refrain  at  the 
last  moment  from  handing  the  city  of 
Minerva  over  to  torch  and  sword,  exacting 
instead,  as  a  ransom,  almost  the  whole 
funds  of  the  town  as  well  as  the  wealth  of 
its  citizens. 

It  was  then,  in  the  extremity  of  their 
distress,  that  the  very  men  who  had 
plotted  the  ruin  of  Stilicho,  repeatedly 
attempted  his  assassination,  and  finally 
expelled  him  from  their  shores,  imploted 
him  to  return  to  save  them.  Desolate  as 
their  country  was,  distracted  as  they  them- 
selves were  by  opposite  counsels  and 
treacherous  intrigue,  surely  it  must  have 
been  an  evil  experience  for  these  ministers 
of  Arcadius  when  they  had  to  crave  for 
the  return  of  the  great  general  they  had 
driven  into  exile.  It  has  been  alleged 
that,  in  this  prompt  response  to  the  ap- 
peal of  his  ancient  colleagues,  Stilicho  had 
secret  hopes  of  restoring  his  own  influence 
at  Constantinople  and  resuming  the  at- 
tempt to  rule  East  and  West  as  one  Em- 
pire. Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  some- 
thing of  steel  in  the  man  who  could  smoth- 
er all  resentment  for  past  injuries. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  find 
an  excuse  for  not  lending  succor  to  Ar- 
cadius, had  he  wished  for  one.  There 
was  hard  fighting  going  on  in  Aftica. 
Gildo  the  Moor,  Roman  governor  of  the 
African  provinces,  had  proved  faithless  to 
his  allegiance,  fle  had  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion,  proclaimed  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  African  provinces,  and,  with 
an  army  of  70,000,  very  nearly  succeeded 
in  establishing  it. 

It  is  well  known  now  that,  in  this,  Gildo 
received  secret  aid  and  encouragement 
from  the  court  of  Constantinople,  though 
it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  Stilicho  had 
any  suspicion  of  it  at  the  time.  Having 
regard  to  the  promptness  with  which  he 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  Arcadius,  his 
knowledge  of  these  intrigues  implies  almost 
superhuman  magnanimity. 

Landing  a  large  army  near  Corinth,  he 
drove  before  hmi  the  forces  of  Alaric, 


and,  after  several  days  of  hard  fighting, 
invested  the  position  of  the  invaders  on 
the  flanks  of  Mount  Pholoe.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  two  greatest  command- 
ers of  the  age  stood  face  to  face  ;  for  the 
first  time  Stilicho  received  proof  that  there 
existed  another  not  inferior  to  himself  in 
military  genius.  By  a  well-conceived  but 
hazardous  flank  march,  Alaric  drew  bis 
army  from  the  maze  of  entrenchments  cast 
round  his  position  by  the  Roman  general, 
and  made  good  his  escape  into  Epirus. 
Delivered  from  imminent  annihilation,  be 
at  once  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
ministers  of  Arcadius,  who  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  invader  who  had  laid  their 
noblest  cities  in  ashes,  drained  their  treas- 
ury, slaughtered  their  unresisting  country- 
men, and  covered  with  infamy  their  wives 
and  daughters.  Under  the  treaty  Alaric 
was  declared  Master-General  of  Eastern 
Illyricum,  while  the  reward  bestowed  on 
Stilicho  for  preserving  the  existence  of  the 
court  of  Constantinople  was  a  command 
to  withdraw  at  once  and  forever  from  the 
dominions  of  Arcadius.  It  is  at  this  point 
in  the  career  of  Stilicho  that  the  chief 
charges  preferred  against  him,  and  en- 
dorsed by  Mr.  Bury,  take  their  rise.  That 
writer  states  his  belief  that  the  German 
Stilicho  had  been  all  along  the  confederate 
of  the  German  Alaric,  and  that  he  con- 
nived at  the  Gothic  general's  escape  from 
the  entrenchments  of  Mount  Pholoe. 

For  such  a  supposition  (he  says)  we  might 
find  support  in  the  circamstance  that  the  eB> 
taten  of  Rafinus  were  spared  by  the  soldiers 
of  Alario  :  it  would  be  intelligible  that  Stilicho 
suggested  the  plan  in  order  to  bring  odinm 
upon  Rnfinus. 

Surely  this  is  the  exaggeration  of  suspicion. 
That  Alaric's  soldiers  spared  the  property 
of  Rufinua  suggests  to  plain  folk  an  under- 
standing between  Alaric  and  Rufinus  ;  but 
Mr.  Bury's  imagination,  possessed  with 
the  blackness  of  Stilicho's  character, 
strains  at  this  gnat  of  explanation  and 
swallows  the  complicated  camel  of  his  own 
creation.  The  only  other  evidence  of  col- 
lusion between  Stilicho  and  Alaric  which 
he  adduces,  consists  in  certain  negotiations 
which  were  entered  into,  broken  off,  and 
from  time  to  time  renewed.  But  are  not 
these  just  what  might  have  been  expected 
to  take  place  between  a  sagacious  minister 
and  a  powerful  foe  ? 

Stilicho  had  implacable  foes  elsewhere 
than  in  Constantinople.     Palace  intrigue 
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throve  apace  in  the  atmosphere  of  Ilono- 
itas's  luxurious  court  at  Milan  ;  to  Olym- 
piuA  and  other  ininioters  of  State  and  couit 
officials  he  was  the  object  of  bitter  jeal- 
ousy. That  his  position  remained  su- 
preme, in  spite  of  repeated  absence  on 
military  service,  was  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  watchfulness  and  ability  of  his  wife 
Serena.  Claudian's  eulogy  upon  those 
whom  it  was  his  interest  and  office  to  exalt 
must  be  received  with  reserve,  but  less 
emotional  ^ritets  of  that  time  have  testi- 
fied  to  the  character  of  this  remarkable 
woman.  In  proportion  as  Germanic  influ- 
ence increased  and  German  ministers  be- 
came more  powerful,  the  vivid,  swift  wits 
of  women  bwayed  more  and  moto  the 
slower  minds  of  men.  In  the  East,  Eu- 
doxia,  wife  of  Arcadins  and  the  child  of 
German  parents,  possessed  an  influence  in 
politics  not  less  than  that  of  Serena  in  the 
West. 

In  dealing  with  the  rebellion  of  Oildo 
in  Africa,  Stilicho  availed  himself  of  the 
deadly  hatred  that  existed  between  that 
usurper  and  his  younger  brother  Mascazel. 
He  placed  the  latter  in  command  of  three 
Gallic  legions  and  a  body  of  Nervian  aux- 
iliaries— a  force  that  bulked  respectably  on 
paper,  but,  so  sadly  were  the  legions 
shrunk  from  their  ancient  strength,  num- 
bered but  5000  all  told.  It  was  a  mere 
handful  in  presence  of  the  70,000  that 
swaimed  rouud  the  standards  of  Gildo  ; 
yet  the  same  discipline  which,  in  the  same 
continent,  has  enabled  British  troops  in 
late  years  to  prevail  against  a  fanatic  rab- 
ble, justified  Stilicho's  bold  design.  In. 
trepidly  and  skilfully  handled  by  the 
Roman  general,  his  well-armed  veterans 
brought  the  disorderly  mob  of  savages  to 
utter  rout,  and  put  to  flight  the  usutper 
and  his  staff.  Gildo  soon  after  perished 
by  his  own  hand,  and  the  African  prov- 
inces were  once  more  secure. 

Well  had  Mascazel  done  the  work  com- 
mitted to  him  ;  but  in  certain  corrupt  con- 
ditions of  the  State  conspicuous  success  is 
more  dangerous  than  failure  ;  he  was  des- 
tined  to  add  one  more  to  the  dismal  cata- 
logue of  those  whose  devotion  Rome  re- 
warded with  death.  A  mystery  covers 
the  brave  Mascazel's  fate  and  casts  a  deep 
shadow  across  the  bright  record  of  Stilicho. 
That  the  brilliance  of  the  Moor's  exploits 
should  excite  jealousy  among  the  carpet- 
knights  who  thronged  the  palace  of  Ho- 
norius  was  but  natural ;  the  ascendency  he 
New  Sbbibs.— Vol.  LVI.,  No.  5. 


had  gained  in  Africa,  coupled  with  his 
own  position  as  son  of  a  powerful  Moor- 
ish prince  and  brother  of  the  two  fallen 
tyiants.  Firm  us  and  Gildo,  may  have  ex- 
cited reasonable  apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  Imperial  ministers ;  the  Government 
may  have  held  proofs,  of  which  we  now 
know  nothing,  that  Mascazel,  like  other 
euccesitful  generals,  was  the  head  of  a  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  ;  but  that  his  brotber- 
in-arros  and  commander,  wbo^e  commis- 
sion he  had  so  gallantly  carried  out,  should 
have  connived  at  his  assassination,  implies 
perfidy  we  would  fain  disbelieve  if  we 
could.  Yet  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt 
that,  if  Stilicho  did  not,  as  has  been  al- 
leged, by  his  own  act  force  Mascazel  over 
the  parapet  of  a  bridge,  across  which  they 
were  riding  together,  he  watched  him  fall 
over  and  withheld  the  assistance  that  might 
have  saved  him  from  drowning.  For  such 
a  horrid  act  of  treachery  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  excuse,  even  in  the  moral  code  of 
a  violent  age. 

Africa  having  been  subdued,  Stilicho 
concentrated  his  attention  on  home  poli- 
tics. Serena,  his  wife,  was  first  cousin 
to  the  Emperor  Honorius  ;  the  tie  between 
the  real  and  nominal  rulers  of  the  Empire 
was  now  to  be  strengthened  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Honorius  with  Maria,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Stilicho  and  Serena.  Sentimentally, 
the  occasion  was  sombre  enough,  involv- 
ing as  it  did  the  union  of  a  blooming  girl 
to  a  sickly  pusillanimous  boy  of  thirteen  ; 
but  its  political  importance  fired  Claudinn 
to  his  highest  poetic  flight.  The  Fesccn- 
nines  in  which  be  sings  the  nuptials  aie 
the  most  musical  verses  he  ever  wrote. 

For  some  years  before  this,  events  in 
the  British  provinces  had  been  the  cause 
of  much  anxiety,  especially  in  that  part  of 
the  island  lying  between  the  walls  of 
Hadrian  and  Antonine — that  is,  including 
the  greater  part  of  whdt  are  now  the  Scot- 
tish lowlands.  Incessant  raids  by  Picts 
from  the  north  and  by  Scots  from  Eiin 
had  wasted  the  district  of  Strathcljde, 
recently  formed  into  the  separate  province 
of  Valentia,  and  corresponding  pretty 
nearly  with  the  modern  Scottish  lowlands. 
The  people  had,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
become  Christians  ;  but  between  the  Nith 
and  the  Mull  of  Galloway^  shut  off  from 
Strathclyde  by  a  rugged  mountainous  tract, 
lived  the  Attacott  Picts  of  Galloway,  still 
pagan,  and  of  restless,  warlike  habits — 
hellicosa  homnum  natiot  as  J.erome  calls 
39 
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them.  Time  after  time  their  insurrections 
had  been  quelled  by  the  Roman  generals 
and  their  fightinj^  men  enrolled  as  soldiers 
and  sent  to  the  Continent ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  land  became  repeoplcd,  hatred  of 
their  hereditary  foes,  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde,  impelled  them  to  fresh  hostilities. 
This  might  be  tolerated  so  long  as  the 
Romans  had  plenty  of  troops  at  their  dis- 
posal to  restore  order  ;  but  now,  when 
every  cohort  that  could  be  moved  was 
being  drawn  away  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fences of  Italy,  it  became  necessary  to  ex- 
tinguish the  perpetual  feud.  It  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  Stilicho  that  the  most 
effective  way  of  civilizing  the  Attacotts 
was  to  make  Christians  of  them.  It  is 
not  clear  what  creed  ho  himself  professed. 
Christianity  was  at  that  time  the  religion 
favored  by  the  Government,  though,  even 
in  Rome,  the  temples  of  the  dethroned 
gods  still  drew  many  worshippers.  The 
Arian  hereby  had  rent  the  Chuich  into  two 
hostile  camps  ;  thousands  of  both  sexes 
were  flocking  into  the  newly  founded 
monasteries ;  the  ardor  of  missionaries 
grew  as  fresh  fields  were  opened  to  them. 
Stilicho  was  probably  philosophically  in- 
different to  all  religions  alike  ;  but,  hav- 
ing resolved  on  the  conversion  of  the  At- 
tacotts, he  set  about  it  with  characteristic 
energy,  fle  would  no  doubt  apply  to  the 
Pope,  Siricius,  for  a  competent  preacher. 
Of  priests  there  were  plenty  in  Rome,  but 
not  all  of  the  stuff  to  make  good  missiona- 
ries. St.  Jerome  lashed  the  luxury  of  his 
brethren  of  the  cloth  at  that  period. 

There  are  others  [he  says]  (I  am  speaking  of 
my  own  order)  who  enter  the  priesthood  and 
diaoonate  in  order  that  they  may  visit  women 
with  greater  freedom.  All  their  care  is  aboat 
their  clothes  and  that  they  are  sweetly  per- 
famed,  and  that  there  should  be  no  wrinkles 
in  their  boots.  Their  hair  is  onmped  with 
enrling  tongs,  their  fingers  g'isten  with  rings, 
and,  lest  the  damp  street  should  soil  their 
soles,  they  minoe  along  on  tiptoe.  Snuh  seem 
«te  be  rather  bridegrooms  than  clergy. 

But  although  in  this,  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  there  were  priests  of  the 
worldly  type  of  the  abbe  of  the  later  French 
monarchy,  there  were  also  others  of  stricter 
Hfe  and  simpler  habits.  Of  the  latter 
stamp  was  a  young  man,  Ninian  by  name, 
the  son  of  noble  parents  in  North  Britain, 
who  had  been  in  Rome  for  some  years 
prepariujB:  for  the  priesthood.  Fired  with 
ithe  dauntless  energy  of  six-and-twenty, 
chastened  bj  the  searching  discipline  im- 


posed by  the  Church  upon  her  novices, 
possessing  in  addition  the  advantage  of 
high  lineage,  which  was  no  mean  qualifi- 
cation among  the  Picts — a  people  who  of 
all  others  set  great  store  by  birth,  making 
all  things,  even  office  and  occupation, 
hereditary — Ninian  Was  the  very  man  for 
a  hazardous  mission  among  a  savage  na- 
tion, commonly  reported  to  be  canuiba's, 
and  upon  him  the  duty  was  wisely  laid. 
The  success  of  Ninian* s  enterprise  is  well 
known.  Landing  on  the  stormy  coast  of 
Galloway,  he  built,  within  sound  of  the 
waves  of  Solway,  the  Candida  Ca$a,  or 
White  House — the  first  Chiistian  church 
of  stone  in  Alba — and  from  that  centre 
con ve? ted  to  Christianity,  first  the  Atta- 
cotts, and  then  the  Picts  north  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.  In  almost  every  county  of 
Scotland  place-names  carry  the  memory 
of  the  first  bishop  of  Galloway  through 
the  fifteen  centuries  that  have  rolled  by 
since  his  death. 

Ninian's  mission  began  in  396,  and  its 
result  justified  the  diplomacy  of  Stilicho. 
The  conversion  of  thu  Attacott  Picts  was 
followed  by  some  years  of  tranquillity  in 
North    Britain — a    state    of    matters   to 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  presence 
of  the  veteran  Sixth  Legion —  Victrix^  Pia^ 
Fidelis — in  no  small  degree  contributed. 
But  the  day  was  at  hand  when  the  Romao 
power  was  to  be  forever  withdrawn  from 
Britain.      War    clouds,    long    lowering, 
began  to  roll  nearer  and  darker  along  the 
Alps  ;  every   soldier  that  could  be  mus- 
tered must  be  recalled  to  defend  the  heart 
of  the  Empire.     Recruiting  was  almost  at 
a  standstill.     Could  the  mere  human  clay 
have  been  found,  the  fiery  genius  of  Stili- 
cho would  soon  have  hardened  it  into  war- 
like material.    But  the  indolent  patricians, 
themselves  averse  to  the  fatigues  of  mili- 
tary life,  sapped  the  strength  of  the  army 
by  the  enormous  retinues  which  they  vied 
among  themselves  to  maintain.     Tens  of 
thousands  who,  in  simpler  times,  would 
have  filled    the    skeleton    ranks   of    the 
legions,  were  employed  on  the  country  de- 
mesnes of  these  magnates.     Further,  an 
incredible  number  of  able-bodied  citizens 
were  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  the 
State    by  the    monastic    impulse,   under 
which  men  of  all  ages,  taking  on  them- 
selves extravagant  vowff,  shut  themselves 
up  in  religious  houses  or  trooped  off  to  the 
desert  in  the  train  of  some  fanatic  eremite. 
Alaric  showed  signs  of  stirring  from  his 
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five  years  of  ioaction  in  Illyricnm  ;  inac- 
tion which,  according  to  Mr.  Bury,  was 
part  of  the  treasonable  compact  with 
Dtilicho — which  seems,  however,  more 
likely  to  have  been  necessary  to  prepare  a 
sufficient  force  till  a  favorable  moment  ar- 
rived for  a  descent  upon  Italy.  Now  ho 
began  his  advance,  and  so  itresistiblo  did 
it  appear  that,  if  we  may  believe  Clandian, 
Stilicho  withstood  alone,  and,  for  the  time, 
successfully,  Olympius  and  the  other  min- 
isters of  Uonorius,  who  frantically  urged 
the  Emperor  to  fly  to  Gaul.  But  at  the 
moment  an  arduous  expedition  had  to  be 
made  into  the  heart  of  the  Rbaetian  Alps, 
where  Alaric's  agents  had  been  fomenting 
discontent  among  the  loyal  mouDtaineers. 
Once  established  among  these  mountains, 
the  Goth  might  have  held  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  at  his  mercy.  Not  an  hour 
could  be  spared  ;  to  the  physical  difficul- 
ties of  such  an  expedition  in  winter  ^yas 
added  the  perplexing  diplomacy  essential 
to  its  success.  In  a  business  of  this  na- 
tnre,  requiring  the  highest  qualities  of 
generalship  and  statecraft,  Stilicho  could 
lely  on  no  one  but  himself  ;  so,  leaving 
the  court  at  Milan  but  weakly  guarded, 
and  trusting  to  return  before  Alaric  could 
cross  the  frontier,  be  set  sail  with  his  army 
up  the  Lake  of  Conio.  But  the  seasons 
played  him  false  ;  the  furious  floods  which, 
when  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  fill  the 
river-beds  of  northern  Italy,  were  this  year 
delayed  by  prolonged  frost  and  opposed 
no  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  Goths. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  followed  some  of 
the  most  exciting  military  episodes  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ;  one  regrets  that  the 
chivalrous  fancy  and  graphic  touch  of 
Washington  Irving  was  never  enlisted  for 
their  de>!cription.  Stilicho,  returning  from 
a  successful  expedition  among  the  Alps, 
was  horrified  to  find  the  countrv  between 
the  Addua  and  Milan  overiun  by  Alaric's 
troops.  Honorius  was  shut  up  in  Asta,  a 
town  of  Liguria  (known  to  modern  tour- 
ists by  the  sweet  vino  d^Asti)^  where  he 
had  been  overtaken  in  full  flight  to  Gaul. 

Time  was  everything  ;  once  let  the  im- 
pious hand  of  the  Goth  touch  the  sacred 
person  of  the  Emperor  and  the  spell  would 
be  broken — the  name  of  Rome  would  be 
no  more.  All  the  bridges  were  in  the 
enemies'  hands  -;  to  attack  and  carry  them 
would  take  too  long.  But  Stilicho — the 
old  cavalry  officer — knew  the  arm  on 
which  he  could  rely,  nor  did  he  so  rely  in 


vain.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  he  swam  the  Addua,  swept  across 
the  fifty  miles  of  plain  that  lie  between 
that  river  and  Asta,  cut  his  way  through 
the  besieging  army,  and,  entering  the 
town,  brought  confidence  and  counsel 
among  the  distracted  fugitives.  An  ex- 
ploit such  as  this  were  in  itself  enough  to 
make  a  soldier's  fame.  How  the  gallant 
general's  heart,  wearied  with  the  devious 
toils  of  statecraft,  must  have  burned  as  he 
rode  among  his  veteran  troopers  I — how 
he  must  have  scorned  the  cravens  to  whom 
he  had  been  obliged  to  entrust  his  Em- 
peror !  But  more  and  weightier  work  re- 
mained to  be  done.  The  little  force  within 
the  walls  was  beset  by  the  far-reaching 
lines  of  Alaric.  Could  Stilicho  rely  on 
the  messengers  he  had  sent  to  recall  the 
legions  from  Spain,  from  Gaul,  from  Brit- 
ain ?  and  would  these  legions  arrive  in 
time  ?  They  did.  One  by  one  they 
poured  through  the  Alpine  passes  ;  gradu- 
ally there  was  drawn  around  the  besieger's 
lines  a  second  line  of  entrenchments,  till 
Alaric  was  himself  beleaguered.  Finally, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March, 
403,  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Pol- 
lent  ia,  which  forced  Alaric  to  raise  the 
siege  and  to  withdraw  toward  the  north- 
west frontier. 

In  this,  the  second  time  when  these 
great  rivals  crossed  swords,  Mr.  Bury  sees 
nothing  but  a  bloody  farce.  He  affirms  a 
secret  understanding  between  Stilicho  and 
Alaric,  because  the  Gothic  host,  instead 
of  being  cut  to  pieces,  was  allowed  to  draw 
off.  It  is  difficult  to  recognize  sober  judg- 
ment in  this  suggestion,  or  to  believe  that 
these  great  commanders  were  such  finished 
actors. 

In  rear  of  this  invasion  another  vast 
wave  was  gathering,  and  three  years  had 
scarcely  run  before  it.  too,  broke  on  the 
Italian  frontier.  Rhodogast  or  Radagaisus, 
the  Vandal,  at  the  head,  it  has  been  said, 
of  200,000  fighting  men,  invested  Flor- 
ence, to  the  relief  of  which  city  the  never- 
resting  Stilicho  advanced. 

The  strategy  which  had  broken  the 
strength  of  Alaric  at  Mount  Pholoe  and  at 
Asta  was  here  repeated  ;  fortified  lines 
were  drawn  round  the  army  of  Rhodo- 
gast.  The  Romans,  drawing  plentiful  sup- 
lies  from  the  Tuscan  plains  behind  them, 
ay  securely  within  their  entrenchments, 
watching  the  besiegers  die  of  starvation. 
With  the  death  of  Rhodogast,  the  diaper- 
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sioD  and  captivity  of  his  sarviving  troops, 
Stilicho  was  hailed  once  again  the  deliv- 
erer of  his  country. 

So  far  at  least  as  a  country  so  far  de- 
clined coi4/(f  be  delivered  ;  but  the  national 
spirit  was  incuiably  diseased.  Stilicho 
was  painfully  aware  that  his  military  re- 
sources were  at  an  end.  The  army  that 
overthrew  Rhodogast  was  the  sole  and  last 
army  of  the  Empire.  Alaric  was  still 
lestiess  and  threatening  :  if  he  could  no 
longer  be  fought  off,  he  must  be  bought 
off.  It  must  have  been  a  bitter  thing  for 
the  proud  Maste^General  to  sign  the  bond 
under  which  Alaric,  in  consideration  of  a 
stipulated  annual  subsidy,  renounced  the 
service  of  Arcadius  and  vowed  fealty  to 
Honorins.  When  this  was  charged  against 
him  as  proof  of  treason— when  his  im- 
peachment in  the  Senate  was  called  for  by 
hungry  rivals — might  not  Stilicho  have 
turned  on  them  and  said,  **  Give  me  men, 
then  1  Had  I  but  men,  do  you  think  I 
would  stoop  to  pay  tribute  to  the  barbarian 
whom  I  have  already  twice  ovetthrown  f" 

The  end  was  at  hand — the  shameful, 
cruel  end.  Honorius,  by  this  time  iive- 
and-twenty,  lent  an  easy  ear  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  Olympius,  ever  the  rival  and 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Master-General.  Work- 
ing upon  the  dread  of  assassination,  which, 
it  is  said,  continually  haunted  the  miser- 
able Emperor,  Olympius  persuaded  him 
that  Stilicho  was  plotting  his  death.  By 
this  means  he  obtained  complete  influence 
over  Honorius,  and  inspired  in  him  sullen 
resistance  to  his  father-in-law's  policy. 
The  mind  of  the  public,  meanwhile,  was 
poisoned  by  reports,  diligently  circulated, 
of  alleged  intrigues  carried  on  by  Stilicho 
and  Alaric  ;  indignation  was  inflamed  by 
the  payment  of  the  tribute,  until  he  who 
had  been  the  army's  idol  and  the  people's 
hero  became  the  object  of  hatred  and  sus- 
picion. At  last — oh,  shameful  day  for 
Rome  ! — the  mask  was  flung  aside,  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  Gaul,  Stilicbo's  most  trusted  min- 
isters and  generals  were  massacred  at  Pa  via. 


Stilicho  was  at  Bologna  when  the  news 
reached  him.  He  had  still  around  him  a 
devoted  band  of  officers  and  troops  ready, 
as  many  of  them  were  to  prove,  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for  him.  They 
called  passionately  upon  him  to  lead  them 
against  the  traitor  Olympius  and  to  let 
them  sweep  out  the  swarm  of  human  ver- 
min from  the  Palace.  But,  for  the  fiist 
time,  Stilicho  hesitated,  either  in  rare  in- 
decision, or,  as  his  admirers  declare,  from 
horror  of  civil  war  ;  and  eventually,  being 
attacked  by  a  body  of  Gothic  soldiers,  he 
was  forced  to  fly  to  Ravenna. 

Then  was  enacted  the  same  remorseless 
iniquity  that  had  requited  the  services  of 
the  elder  Theodosius,  Mascazel  the  Moor, 
and  many  another  Roman  general.  Flavins 
Stilicho — a  patriot  so  devoted,  a  com- 
mander so  Capable,  a  statesman  so  saga- 
cious, that,  had  its  corruption  allowed,  he 
had  prevailed  to  restore  the  Empire  in  all 
its  vigor — was  dragged  from  the  Christian 
altar  where  he  had  claimed  sanctuary,  and, 
without  form  of  trial,  was  butchered  by 
the  orders  of  one  not  fit  to  lace  his  shoes. 

Among  all  the  beasts  that  breathe  the 
air  of  heaven  there  is  none  bo  treacherous 
or  so  bloody  as  man.  Not  content  with 
the  murder  of  Stilicho,  the  Roman  Senate 
decreed  the  extirpation  of  his  family. 
Eucherius,  his  son,  was  led  to  the  scaf- 
fold ;  a  year  later,  Serena,  the  dauntless, 
the  wise,  the  watchful,  was  strangled  on  a 
trumped-up  charge  of  idolatry,  and  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  Alaric,  whom  there 
was  now  no  one  to  withstand,  was  thun- 
dering at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  Chris- 
tian Emperor  Honorius  was  made  to  di- 
vorce his  wife  on  no  other  pretext  but  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Stilicho. 

Thus  is  brought  to  a  close  the  record  of 
the  Last  Great  Roman.  Served  by  him  as 
a  country  may  but  rarely  be  served,  the 
Empire  was  never  again  to  receive  the  de- 
votion of  a  soul  so  great  or  a  head  so 
wise. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Thb  Egyptian  qneBtion  has  of  recent 
years  come  much  to  the  front,  and  drawn 
the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  centre  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere.  With  the  name 
Egypt  two  other  names  have  always  been 
closely  linked,  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  ; 
and  to  them  mast  now  be  added  a  third, 
the  Saez  Canal,  which  presents  by  the  side 
of  the  ancient^  mysterioas  river  a  nniqae 
marvel  of  modern  art.  For  centnries 
Egypt  appeared  to  ha^e  gone  out  of  the 
range  of  European  politics  altogether,  bnt 
it  has  during  the  last  generation  regained 
a  leading  place  as  of  old,  and  almost  forms 
to-day  the  centre  of  the  whole  Eastern 
qaeslion.  In  order  to  elucidate  this  ques- 
tion, and  especially  the  strategical  im- 
portance of  Egypt  in  connection  with  it, 
it  will  be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  de- 
scribe very  briefly  the  geographical  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  which  not  only  con- 
stitute a  strong  natural  defence  for  herself, 
but  afford  a  firm  basis  for  pushing  forward 
offensive  operations  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion of  the  compass.  By  the  narrow  strip 
of  the  Suez  Canal  the  relations  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  its  western  coast  have  become  so 
intimate,  and  the  strategical  importance  of 
the  sea  is  joined  so  closely  with  the 
strategical  importance  of  the  land,  and 
vice  versA^  that  in  future  neither  can  be 
considered  separated.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  after  describing  the  indi- 
vidual strategical  factors,  to  put  them  to- 
gether into  one  large  strategical  picture. 

By  situation  almost  isolated,  Egypt 
nevertheless  appears  in  the  order  of  events 
to  be  placed  geographically  as  if  it  be- 
longed not  to  itself  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
world.  It  has  always  been  the  centre  of 
great  movements  among  the  nations,  in 
which  its  own  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  their 
peculiarities,  or  else  its  foreign  rulers,  have 
been  either  actively  or  passively  involved. 

The  long  stretch  of  country,  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
may  be  compared  to  an  island,  for  it  is 
environed  only  by  sea  boundaries.  The 
blue   waves   of  the  Mediterranean  strike 


♦  Vtd«*'Mftp  of  the  Lands  of  the  Nile.** 
By  Prof.  H.  Kiepert.  Berlin  ;  Dietrich  Rei- 
mer. 


against  its  northern  coast  and  press  up  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  while  to  the  west, 
where  the  Pyramids  support  the  horizon, 
we  find  the  Libyan  desert,  the  sea  without 
water,  with  its  plains  of  sand  and  stones, 
its  hot  but  pure  air,  a  wide  dreadful  soli- 
tude, expressing  in  its  whole  nature  and 
being  a  gigantic  mystery.  The  sight  of 
it,  like  the  sight  of  the  ocean,  assists  our 
idea  of  infinity,  while  its  immobility  gives 
this  idea  an  aspect  of  terror.  On  the 
south,  a  broad,  arid  belt  of  steppes,  very 
poor  in  vegetation,  and  fed  only  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Nile,  stretches  from  this 
measureless  waste  to  the  Red  Sea,  cross- 
ing the  country  of  Nubia,  and  dividing  it 
from  Egypt.  Finally,  in  the  North-east, 
beyond  the  thin  line  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
lies  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  which  in  the 
north  is  not  so  much  a  steppe  with  a  gloomy 
though  not  quite  charmless  vegetation,  as 
a  perfectly  sterile  desert.  And  this  penin- 
sula is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  world- 
altar  from  which  God  gave  his  laws  to 
Moses. 

Between  such  frontiers  lies  the  oasis 
Esfypt.  We  shall  now  consider  the  value 
of  these  frontiers  from  a  military  stand- 
point, and  then  pass  on  to  the  Suez  Canal 
in  connection  with  the  Red  Sea. 

Old  Alexandria,  whose  name  strikes 
powerfully  upon  the  ear,  lies  not  far  west 
from  the  great  left  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and 
has  magic  to  call  up  a  brilliant  moving 
world  before  our  vision.  **  Here,"  cried 
the  Macedonian  hero,  **  shall  my  city 
stand,  a  city  mighty  and  renowned  above 
all.  As  my  cloak  lies  there  on  the  sand, 
so  shall  she  spread  herself  over  the  sea, 
my  precious  Alexandria.  Out  of  the  sea 
shall  she  rise  to  life,  glittering  like  the 
foam-born  Aphrodite,  and  to  the  coming 
generations  of  men  shall  she  announce  my 
glory,  the  clory  of  the  world-conquering 
Alexander."  And  with  strategical  pene- 
tration, the  son  of  Philip  chose  the  right 
spot,  for  if  Egypt  is  to  open  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, then  the  haven  of  Alexandria, 
to  the  west  of  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  is 
unquestionably  the  most  advantageous 
place  on  the  whole  north  African  coast 
from  Carthage  to  the  old  Pelusium,  and  it 
can   accommodate    the  whole    combined 
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fleets  of  Earope.  If,  in  July,  1882,  the 
demoD  of  destruction  swept  over  the  ancient 
and  splendid  city,  and  the  British  plated 
colossuses,  rocking  in  the  deep,  hurled 
death  and  destruction  on  fort  and  town, 
it  will  be  protected  from  a  similar  calam- 
ity in  the  future  as  long  as  the  English  war 
squadron  lies  in  readiness  hard  by,  and 
English  guns  defend  the  foils.  Alexan- 
dria is  the  focus  of  the  north  coast,  and 
besides  it  Port  Said  alone,  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Suez  Canal,  has  any 
strategical  importance. 

The  side  of  Egypt  best  secured  from  a 
military  point  of  view  is  the  west,  for  it 
was  the  Libyan  desert  that  in  ancient  times 
buried  the  army  of  Cambyses  in  a  single 
sand  storm,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  advance 
of  the  Vandals  to  which  the  sea  presented 
hardly  any  obstacle.  Also  in  the  south  of 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  where  the  sun 
is  very  hot,  water  has  not  forgotten  to 
erect  a  bulwark  of  defence  in  the  Cataracts 
of  the  Nile  and  the  wild,  rugged  rocks, 
which  bar  the  country  of  the  lower  Nile 
against  the  fleets  of  Nubia  and  the  Sou- 
dao,  for  otherwise,  where  boundaries  are 
so  difficult  to  fix,  strong  invasions  would 
frequently  be  attempted.  That  the  hint 
of  Nature  was  quite  well  understood  even 
in  ancient  times  is  proved  by  the  scanty 
remains  which  still  exist  of  artificial  forti- 
fications in  connection  with  the  natural 
protection  of  the  Cataracts.  The  Nile  is 
in  every  respect  a  river  of  wonders.  It  is 
a  picture  at  once  of  life  and  death,  flowing 
at  first  through  the  awful  desolation  of  the 
desert  into  the  most  fruitful  country  ;  and 
it  becomes  of  great  military  importance 
from  the  circumstance  that  not  only  for 
Egypt,  but  for  all  North  Africa,  it  is  the 
only  route  for  trade  and  military  opera- 
tions. In  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  it  is 
always  "up  river"  or  **down  river." 
He  who  has  command  of  the  Nile,  has 
command  at  the  same  time  of  the  military 
connections  with  Africa. 

With  Asia  Egypt  is  connected  by  means 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  through  which 
runs  the  routes  to  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  antiquity,  and 
also  for  the  most  part  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
it  was  on  this  frontier  Egypt  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  historical  worlds 
whether  by  way  of  aggression  or  of  de- 
fence, and,  indeed,  so  closely  that  the 
country  was  considered  to  belong  not  to 
Africa,   but  to   Asia.     Since   the   Turks 


have  ruled  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  Europe  has  entered  into  commercial 
or  maitial  relations  with  it,  the  external 
influences  have  resulted  more  from  its  sea 
frontitr. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  Red  Sea. 
While  in  the  north  the  hard  rock  of  the 
Sinai  peninsula  has  resisted  the  force  of 
the  sea  passing  up  between  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  so  that  it  forms  only  two  narrow 
tongues,  an  eastern  (the  Gulf  of  Akaba) 
pointing  to  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  a 
western  (the  Gulf  of  Suez)  ladiating  tow* 
aid  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea  opens 
in  the  south  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
through  the  straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb,  the 
Gate  of  Tears.  This  gate,  which  separates 
Asia  from  Africa,  is  only  thirty  kilometres 
wide,  and  even  this  nariow  channel  is 
made  still  more  narrow  by  a  mass  of  rock, 
the  island  of  Perim.  The  sea  is  locked  in 
by  steep  coasts,  behind  which  are  desolate 
and  unfruitful  regions,  very  deficient  in 
water  and  vegetation,  and  partly  consist- 
ing of  high  mountain  ranges,  from  which, 
however,  no  great  river  flows.  This,  of 
itself,  is  enough  to  prevent  any  couhider- 
able  local  commerce  in  this  sea,  but  tiaffic 
is  further  obstiucted  by  the  fact  that 
numerous  bare  reefs  and  clusters  of  islands, 
due  paitly  to  volcanic  action  and  partly  to 
the  coral  insects,  endanztt  navigation. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal 
opened  a  channel  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  fuither  East  and  created  anew  road 
to  India,  the  Red  Sea  has  become  the  first 
sea  and  trade  route  of  the  woild,  so  that 
its  political  and  military  importance  is, 
perhaps,  to-day  already  greater  than  that 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles. 
Its  importance  on  this  account  cannot  be 
over-rated.  But  there  is  still  another  fact 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that,  since 
this  sea  has  become  the  highway  of  the 
nations,  the  ports  which  lead  from  it  to 
the  countries  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  the 
Soudan  have  won  an  increased  importance, 
nay,  have  for  the  first  time  won  importance 
at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that,  while  in  1854,  in  the  words 
of  Consul  Plowden,  the  Red  Sea  from 
Suez  to  Bab-el-mandeb  was  a  Turkish  sea, 
and  the  Turks  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
ports  worth  mentioning  on  both  coasts, 
this  is,  to- day,  however,  no  longer  the 
case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  competition 
has  broken  out  among  the  commercial  na- 
tions  of   Europe  for   possessions   on   its 
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Bbores,  and  the  flags  of  other  realms  than 
Turkey  are  now  visible  on  its  coasts. 
From  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Suez 
Canal  to  the  17th  de^i^ee  of  latitude  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  bears  Egyp- 
tian colors  ;  thenco  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Bab  el-mandeb  Straits  the  littoral  is  as- 
signed to  Italy  ;  while  the  western  border 
of  the  Straits  belongs  to  the  French  Re- 
pnblic.  The  condition  of  things  is  sim- 
pler on  the  opposite  coast,  where,  as  yet, 
no  European  Tower  has  set  foot,  and  the 
whole  belongs  to  Turkish  Arabia.  Here 
we  find  three  viitually  Turkish  ports,  after 
the  enumeration  of  which  we  snail  return 
to  the  more  important  western  coast,  they 
are  Jiddah  (the  port  of  the  sacred  city  of 
Mecca),  Hodeida,  and  Mokha. 

In  considering  the  ports,  that  which 
first  deserves  attention  is  the  Egyptian 
port  Kosseir.  It  lies  on  the  spot  where 
the  Red  Sea  is  nearest  the  Nile,  and  is  on 
that  account  the  starting-point  of  a  cara- 
van route  of  some  importance  from  the 
sea  to  the  river,  althougn  the  water  is  too 
shallow  for  anything  but  Arab  craft.  The 
fort  erected  by  the  French  during  the 
Egyptian  expedition  under  Bonaparte  lies 
in  ruins.  Under  the  19th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude stands  the  important  port  of  Suakin, 
partly  on  an  inland  in  an  inland  basin, 
which  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal 
three  kilometres  long,  but  only  two  hun- 
dred metres  broad,  and  partly  on  the 
mainland  about  this  basin.  The  harbor  is 
thoroughly  safe,  but  has  too  narrow  an  en- 
trance to  admit  large  vessels.  Both  the 
island  part  of  the  town  and  the  mainland 
part — called  El  Kaff — are  well  fortified. 
The  latter,  surrounded  by  a  high  earth 
wall  and  deep  trenches,  has  seven  bastions. 
Four  gates  permit  intercourse  with  the 
neighborhood.  At  a  distance  of  500  to 
1000  metres  from  the  town  wall  are  a 
aeries  of  detached  forts — an  outside  girdle 
— strengthened  by  various  other  obstruc- 
tions to  approach,  barricades  of  trees,  stone 
wails,  and  palisades.  The  connection  is 
secure  between  the  town  on  the  mainland 
and  the  island  town,  the  fortifications  of 
which  were  supposed  to  need  little  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  protection  it  would 
receive  from  ships  of  war.  The  fortifica- 
tions constructed  by  Colonel  Kitchener  in 
1888  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
times  in  the  matter  of  engineering,  and 
are  manned  by  Krupp  guns  of  nine  centi- 
metres.    From  what  has  been  said  it  will 


be  sufficiently  clear  that  the  place  is  un- 
commonly well  prepared  for  the  defensive. 
Suakin  is  a  coaling  station.  The  trade  of 
the  place,  though  it  is  the  chief  port  of 
import  and  export  for  the  Soudan,  suffered 
greatly  during  the  last  ten  years  from  the 
disturbances  of  Osman  Digma,  who  domi- 
nated all  inland  affairs,  but  this  was 
changed  for  the  better  by  the  victory  of 
the  English  over  him  last  year. 

The  next  anchorage  is  Ma&sowah,  at  the 
point  where  Italy,  with  the  consent  of 
England,  has  seized  possession.  This 
place  stands  on  an  island  of  the  same  name 
in  the  northern  pait  of  the  bay  of  Aikiko, 
and  about  the  midi>t  of  the  coast  asaigned 
to  the  Italians.  Three  other  coral  islands 
— Gerrar,  Taoloud,  and  Cheik  Said — lie 
near  it.  By  a  single  long,  huge  embank- 
ment Massowah  is  connected  through  Tao- 
loud with  the  mainland.  The  harbor, 
barely  a  kilometre  wide,  allows  anchorage 
for  even  the  larger  class  of  vessels — it  ex- 
tends between  the  town  itself,  built  on 
coral  reefs,  the  island  of  Gerrar,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Abd-el-Kader.  Three  forts 
protect  the  harbor,  and  two  others  protect 
the  land  side  of  the  town. 

None  of  the  towns  named  have  anv  well 
water,  but  they  have  all  erected  condensers 
which  convert  salt  water  into  drinkable. 

The  second  port  on  the  Red  Sea  belong- 
ing to  the  Italians  is  a  good  and  spacious 
one,  called  Asab,  or  Saba,  situated  in  the 
13th  parallel  of  latitude.  Here,  only  80 
kilometres  N.E.  of  Perim,  Italy  first  hoist- 
ed its  flag  in  1873.  The  Italian  posses- 
sions are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
French  territory  of  Obok,  which  forn  s 
the  western  side  of  the  Straits  of  Bab- el- 
mandeb,  and  in  which  the  Capes  Dumci- 
rah  and  Sigan  are  of  importance. 

The  islands  in  the  Red  Sea  which  de- 
serve consideration  belong  to  the  posses- 
sors of  the  contiguous  shore,  except  ihe 
islands  of  Eamaran  and  Perini,  of  which 
Great  Britain,  recognizing  their  impoitance 
for  dominating  the  Sea,  has  taken  posses- 
sion. Kamaran  lies  opposite  Massowah^ 
near  the  Arabian  coast,  and  it  has  an  ele- 
vation of  twenty  metres,  good  drinking 
water,  and  on  the  east  side  an  excellent 
harbor.  With  Perini  finally  England  bars 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  so 
important  for  naval  strategy. 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  these  ports 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Suakin  owes  its  military  and  commercial 
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importance  solely  to  its  connection  with 
thf  Soudan  ;  while  Massowah  is  the  chief 
gateway,  and  Assab  the  minor  gateway, 
to  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia.  All  these 
places  are  connected  by  the  English  Red 
Sea  cable. 

What  made  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
kind  of  gigantic  oasis,  was  its  environment 
on  the  land  side,  but  it  is  the  sea  that 
brings  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  wide  world.  For 
if  already  in  antiquity  the  ship's  keel  had 
formed  a  bridge  between  the  Continents, 
what  services  have  not  in  our  day  been  ex- 
torted from  the  waves,  when  swift  steam- 
ers phoot  through  the  sea  and  penetrate 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ?  While  in  the  north 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  carries  shipping  to 
the  ancient  places  and  cities  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  Red  Sea  carries  it  to  remoter 
countries  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  to 
tenitories  whose  importance  is  daily  be- 
coming greater,  since  European  peoples, 
outgrowing  their  ancestral  seats,  are 
obliged  to  seek  out  new  homes  and  new 
markets,  and  since  the  now  lung  enduring 
struggle  between  England  and  Russia  for 
an  assured  position  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  in  India  has  burned  more  hotly  and 
demanded  even  greater  stakes. 

The  island-like  situation  of  Egypt  might, 
after  a  superficial  glance  at  the  map,  lead 
us  to  believe  that  a  land  cast  thus  into  a 
hidden  corner  of  Africa  mast  have  been 
destined  for  a  quiet  isolated  existence. 
But  its  history  shows  us  exactly  the  op- 
posite :  it  has  from  the  most  ancient  times 
been  the  centre  of  great  international  move- 
ments, which  have  either  originated  within 
its  territory,  or  have  had  its  territory  itself 
for  their  goal.  The  reason  of  this  phe- 
nomenon lies  in  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  country,  which  only  appears  isolat- 
ed, but  is  not  really  so  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  its  wealth  has  naturally  excited  the 
greed  of  every  conqueror  and  made  Egypt 
an  anvil,  when  it  is  not  a  hammer  ;  and 
then  what  infinitely  increases  this  import- 
ance— its  geographical  position  between 
the  three  Continents  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere, makes  Egypt  the  natural  medium 
and  rendezvous  for  all  their  intercourse, 
and  tbe  constant  regulator  of  their  mutual 
relations. 

When  we  reflect  how  the  earlier  trade 
between  the  one  sea  and  the  other  was  con- 
dncted  by  caravan  tracks,  and  was  yet  a 
great  source  of  power  and  wealth  to  Egypt, 


we  shall  better  estimate  the  worth  to  it  of 
the  narrow  canal  which  now  makes  the 
eastern  and  western  seas  one,  and  has 
thrown  into  practical  disuse  the  Cape  route 
to  Asia  and  even  to  a  somewhat  lower  ex- 
tent that  to  Australia.  The  Suez  Canal, 
without  which  the  trade  of  the  woild  is  no 
longer  conceivable,  has  rendered  a  new  in* 
ternational  strategy  necessary.  It  has 
shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Medi- 
terranean question  from  Constantinople  to 
Egypt,  and  has  increased,  in  a  degree  for- 
merly scarcely  dreamed  of,  the  political 
and  strategical  importance  accruing  to  the 
latter  country  from  her  geographical  posi- 
tion. 

It  must  have  occurred,  even  to  the  lay 
mind,  that  this  country,  situated  as  it  is 
between  three  continents,  must  possess  in- 
extinguishable military  advantages.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  hieroglyphic  rec- 
ords of  the  great  invasions  of  Asia  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  the  harrying  of  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Ilyksos  in  very  ancient  times.  From  them 
wc  may  trace  its  relations  with  the  great 
empires  of  Asia,  and  every  one  knows  of 
the  conquest  by  Cambyses  in  527  B.C., 
and  that  therewith  Egypt  entered  con- 
tinuously into  the  circle  of  interests  which 
its  geographical  position  developed.  Was 
not  the  fate  of  Egypt  from  that  time 
bound  iuFeparably  with  that  of  Asia,  and 
did  not  every  convulsion  which  took  place 
on  that  continent  carry  Egypt  resistlessly 
with  i,  ?  Shall  we  recall  Alexander's  keen 
appreciation  of  the  position  of  this  king- 
dom, when,  before  setting  ont  for  the  in- 
terior of  the  Asiatic  continent,  he  thought 
it  necessary  first  to  protect  his  rear  by  the 
possession  of  Egypt,  whose  strong  gate  he 
broke  open  by  taking  the  fortress  of  Gaza  ? 
Did  not  Alexandria  become  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  of  the  world  from  Gibraltar 
to  the  Ganges  ?  Did  it  cease,  under  the 
conquest  of  the  Arabs,  from  occupying  a 
world-wide  position  ?  Did  it  not  rule  over 
all  North  Africa,  Palestine,  and  Syria 
under  the  Fatimites  ?  Did  it  not  form  an 
essential  factor  in  the  politics  of  Western 
Europe,  equally  affecting  both  the  Empire 
and  the  Papacy  f  Did  not  the  heroic  Sul- 
tan Saladin  play  a?)  important  part  in  the 
great  mediaeval  conflict  between  the  Cross 
and  the  descent  ?  Do  we  err,  or  is  it  not 
the  case,  that  the  Crusades  have  left  no 
lasting  results,  merely  because  the  Chris* 
tians   were  not  in  possession  of  Egypt, 
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which  was  necessary  for  their  basis  of 
operation y  and  that  they  did  not  try  to 
make  it  so  till  it  was  too  late  ?  At  last 
the  land  of  the  Nile  came  nnder  Turkish 
dominion,  under  which  a  long  interval  of 
peace  is  to  be  marked.  Is  it  necessary  to 
call  to  remembrance  the  victory  of  Bona- 
parte and  Kleber  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mids at  the  close  of  last  century  ?  Do  not 
the  words  addressed  to  the  Directory  by 
the  youthful  French  f^rcneral  :  '*  En  pre* 
nant  et  en  gardant  VEgypte,  je  prends  en 
main  les  deatinees  du  monde^^ — constitute 
a  strong  testimony  to  the  high  strategical 
importance  of  Egypt,  just  as  the  letter  of 
Kleber,  in  which  he  says  :  ' '  L^Egypte  est 
pour  la  France  un  point  d^appui  d^oit  elle 
pent  commander  le  commerce  dee  quatres 
parties  du  monde,*'  is  a  strong  testimony 
to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  coun- 
try ?  And  does  not  its  commerce  also  sus- 
tain its  warlike  strength  ?  It  was  not  lust 
of  conquest  that  impelled  Bonaparte  after 
conquering  Egypt  to  take  possession  of 
Syria  ;  he  wished  to  realize  what  he  wrote 
to  the  Directory. 

To  the  trained  military  eye  Egypt  pre- 
sents itself  as  the  eastern  bastion  of  the 
ill-shaped  African  continent — a  bastion 
naturally  strong  and  capable  of  resisting 
attack,  whose  broad  moats  are  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea,  together  with 
the  dry  moat  of  the  desert.  The  bastion 
at  once  commands  the  narrow  strip  of 
coast  extending  to  Tripoli,  and  the  cur- 
tain stretching  along  the  Libyan  Desert  to 
the  Soudan.  It  sweeps  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  and  its  influence  covers  the  whole 
coast  of  Syria  from  south  to  north.  The 
profile  of  this  Egyptian  bastion  is  so  shaped 
that  its  fortunate  possessor  either  has 
dominated  or  will  dominate  Tripoli,  Syria, 
and  Arabia.  The  weakest  side  of  the 
fortress  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  south, 
where  it  overlooks  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
the  African  Switzerland,  where  no  laurels 
are  to  be  won,  but  on  accouut  of  its  arid 
wastes  armies  may  readily  be  lost.  So  it 
was  in  1883,  when  Hicks  Pasha  perished 
at  the  three  days'  fight  of  Obeid,  and  none 
of  all  his  troops  were  saved  except  the  re- 
serve commanded  by  Ald-addin  Pasha. 
Even  the  Nile  expedition  of  the  victor  of 
Tel-el-Eebir,  undertaken  to  rescue  the 
heroic  Gordon,  in  spite  of  the  support  it 
obtained  from  advancing  alongside  the 
river,  and  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  gal* 
lantry  and   endurance  of  its  officers  and 


men,  had  to  exhaust  itself  against  the  same 
difficulties  which  the  Persian  King  Cam- 
byses  was  unable  to  overcome  two  thousand 
years  before.  Cambyses  went  up  the  Nile 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  Ethiopia,  but 
his  victuals  soon  ran  down,  he  could  get  no 
water  to  quench  the  fiery  thirst  of  the  cli- 
mate,  and  when  the  soldiers  began  to  cast 
lots  which  of  them  should  be  eaten  by  the 
rest,  the  king  returned  to  Thebes  and 
Memphis.  The  traces  of  both  expeditions 
have  been  blown  away  by  the  sand  cf  the 
Soudan.  The  difficulties  they  encoun- 
tered were  the  hostile  hot  climate,  which 
parches  every  living  thing,  the  wild  char- 
acter and  th^  tough  make  of  the  inhab- 
itants, for  if  the  desert  is  a  limit,  it  has  no 
obstacles  that  are  insurmountable  to  men 
who  have  the  camel's  power  of  living  on 
little,  and  can  go  for  months  together  on 
nothing  but  maize  cakes.  Then  the  elas- 
tic method  of  fighting  of  the  Soudanese, 
their  cunning  tactics,  are  all  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  enemy,  first 
by  fatigue,  in  order  thus  to  annihilate  him, 
for  their  own  forces  quickly  come  together 
again  after  they  have  been  scattered  like 
sand.  Nevertheless,  history  has  shown 
incontestably  that  the  Soudan,  which  has 
already  drunk  in  so  much  blood,  is  so 
closely  bound  up  with  Egypt  that  no  com- 
plete settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question 
is  possible  without  an  arrangement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Soudan. 

The  gate  to  this  region  by  land  was  that 
passed  by  Wolseley  with  the  expedition 
to  Khartoum,  and  by  this  gate  the  Nile 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  army 
routes  of  the  future.  But  there  are  two 
sea  gates  to  the  Soudan,  one  by  Suakin 
and  the  other  by  Massowah,  and  having 
mentioned  the  three  gates,  we  will  also 
mention  the  kevs,  which  are,  Dongola,  on 
the  Middle  Nile  ;  Berber,  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  Atbara  with  the  Nile  ; 
and  Kassala,  on  the  Gash,  a  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Atbara. 

The  British  have  in  the  possession  of 
Tokar  a  good  basis  for  proceeding  up  the 
Baraka  Valley  to  Kassala,  but  once  at 
Kassala  they  have  a  route  along  the  At- 
bara, by  which  they  can  reach  the  often 
mentioned  Berber  with  much  fewer  diffi- 
culties than  from  Suakin.  Berber,  which 
blocks  the  Nile  fiom  its  right  bank,  is 
difficult  to  defend  against  an  enemy  ap- 
proaching down  the  Atbara  and  Nile  Val- 
leys.    Berber  is  not  the  only  place  having 
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a  river  route,  winch  is  important  consider- 
ing the  great  part  water  plays  in  the  Sou- 
dan and  Aoyssinia.  A  greater  and  more 
impoitant  place  than  Berber,  Khartoum 
enjoys  also  very  welcome  means  of  assist- 
ance in  the  Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile. 
That  Khartoum  and  Berber  are  the  chief 
supports  of  Mabdism  on  the  Nile  is  well 
known.  The  Italian  position  in  Abyssinia 
will  strengthen  or  threaten  the  left  flank 
of  any  future  army  marching  from  Tokar 
to  Kassala. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  strategical  im- 
portance which  Eg^ypt  possesses  in  con- 
junction with  the  Red  Sea — an  importance 
which  must  be  called  world-wide  as  long 
as  England  is  the  ruling  power  in  Egypt 
and  not  only  controls  at  once  the  artificial 
northern  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
natural  southern  one,  but  has  also,  as  ruler 
of  the  sea,  pressed  into  her  service  both 
the  approaches — the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
on  the  north  (lying  like  a  right-angled 
parallelogram  between  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
the  Anatolian  coast),  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
on  the  south.  To  begin  with  the  north- 
ern approach,  the  Levant.  A  single  glance 
at  the  map  shows  us  the  preponderance  of 
England,  which  not  only  possesses  in 
Alexandria  a  strong  marine  port  on  the 
southern  side,  but  dominates  the  important 
angle  where  Syria  joins  Asia  Minor — the 
Gulf  of  Iskenderun — bv  means  of  the  sfift 
brought  home  by  Beaconsfield  from  the 
Berlin  Congress,  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
While  Alexandria,  which  possesses  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  nazal  sally-port,  con- 
trols the  whole  maritime  region  north  and 
east  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Cyprus  in  the  same 
manner  controls  the  Anatolian  and  Syrian 
coasts.  The  strategical  axis  in  this  mari- 
time region  oscillates  between  Cyprus — 
Alexandria  and  Cyprus — Port  Said. 

The  Suez  Canal,  neutralized  under  the 
protection  of  English  guns  (!),  leads  into 
the  Red  Sea,  whose  coast,  as  we  have 
seen,  cannot  escape  from  English  influ- 
ences. Then  going  out  of  the  Red  Sea 
by  its  southern  gate,  which  is  secured  by 
the  English  padlock,  Perim,  we  arrive  at 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  having,  on  its  northern 
shore,  a  fortress  of  rock  of  the  same  name, 
on  which  the  English  leopard  cowers  ;  and 
also  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aden  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  there  rises 
in  deep  water  the  English  detached  fort 
of  Soeotra. 

We  consider  ourselves  justified,  there- 


fore, in  speaking  above  of  the  strategical 
position  of  Egypt  being  one  of  world-wide 
importance,  because  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tion of  a  strong  hand  would  extend  fiom 
the  places  named  over  great  and  important 
tracts  of  land  and  sea.  To  take  only  one 
example,  from  Cyprus  and  the  Red  Sea  a 
control  may  be  exerted  over  Syria,  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  and  if  we  wish  to  push 
further,  ov«r  Anatolia,  and  on  to  Armenia. 

But  since  the  sea  is  a  treacherous  ele- 
ment if  would  be  unwise  for  England,  al- 
though she  exercises  to-day  the  supreme 
power  over  the  sea,  not  to  prepare  against 
possible  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  For  the 
military  position  of  England  in  Egypt  and 
the  Red  Sea,  strong  as  it  is,  needs  strength- 
ening on  two  sides,  first  by  the  Mother 
Country  in  the  North  Sea,  and  next  by 
increased  forces  from  the  Indian  Empire. 
The  security  of  the  west  from  the  British 
islands  to  Alexandria  and  Port  Said,  has 
suffered  seriously  since  France  has  begun 
more  and  more  to  realize  the  dream  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  a  French  lake.  For  in 
Biserta,  as  was  shown  by  the  reconnais- 
sance undertaken  by  Prince  Louis  of  Bat- 
tenberg,  the  commander  of  the  British 
torpedo-cruiser  Scout^  in  October,  1891, 
there  stands  nearly  completed  a  strong 
maritime  fortification,  endangering  the 
route  of  the  English  army,  and  occupying 
an  incomparable  position  on  ancient  his- 
torical ground  opposite  the  neighboring 
island  of  Malta,  with  the  great  advantage 
of  possessing  an  extensive  and  rich  hinter^ 
land,*  But  as  soon  as  France  has  deep- 
ened the  canal  from  Bordeaux  to  Nar- 
bonne,  so  that  men-of-war  can  use  it, 
from  the  day  of  its  opening  the  nautical 
centre  of  gravity  of  Western  Europe  will 
be  displaced,  and  the  control  of  the  Suez 
route  will  lie  unquestionably  in  French 
hands. 

In  recent  times  another  influence  of  the 
Suez  Canal  has  become  perceptible,  which 
is  based  on  immovable  geographical 
ground  ;  it  is  the  connection  which  makes 
itself  felt  between  the  Canal  and  the  arm 
of  the  sea  joining  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
^gean,  and  which  would  have  a  most  seri- 

♦  Vide  Deutsche  Bundschau,  vol.  Iviii.  pp. 
218-234.  '*The  Struggle  for  the  Meditor- 
ranean  :  Biserta."  By  Major  Wachs.  With 
maps.  And  Revue  de  la  France  Moderne^  Feb- 
ruary 1890,  pp.  132-148.  •*  La  Imtte  dans 
la  Mediterrande  ;  Biserta. "  Par  O.  Waohs, 
Major. 
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OQs  effect  on  the  balance  of  things  at  Con- 
stantinople the  moment  the  bright  Greek 
Cross  replaces  the  dull  Crescent  on  St. 
Sophia,  as  Russian  influence  now  aspires 
to  a  decisive  ascendancy  at  the  Porte. 
But  if  we  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  we  cannot  help 
being  struck  by  another  point,  and  that  is 
the  strategical  protection  which  the  .^ean 
Sea,  the  great  fighting  arena  of  classical 
antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  fore- 
court of  the  Dardanelles,  receives  from  the 
islands  of  Crete  and  Rhodes. 

Crete  stands  like  a  long  beam  in  front 
of  the  JEgenn  on  the  south.  But  its  im- 
portance in  naval  strategy  extends  far 
across  the  sea  which  sepaiates  it  from  the 
African  coast,  and  through  which,  at  lebs 
than  a  spear-throw  from  the  island,  the 
route  to  Suez  passes.  The  sphere  of  influ- 
ence of  this  natural  island  fortress  reaches 
Egypt  and  Syria.  If  any  one  doubts  these 
assertions,  let  him  recollect  that  the  Eng- 
lish expedition  to  Egypt  in  1882  made  the 
Suda  Bay  its  basis.  This  broad,  deep, 
mirror-clear  bay  on  th";  north  side  of  the 
island  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  spacious 
in  the  Mediterranean,  a  haven  of  Neptune, 
where  vessels  are  sheltered  by  Nature 
from  wind  and  wave,  and  are  protected 
from  their  enemies  by  the  fortifications  of 
art. 

Like  Crete  in  the  south,  Rhodes  in  the 
east  is  of  strategical  importance  as  a  natu- 
ral defence  of  the  Greek  Archipelago  and 
of  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  true  that  even  against  these  Eng- 
land possesses  strong  positions  in  Alexan- 
dria and  in  Cyprus,  of  which  the  Portu- 
guese Jew,  Joseph  Nas$«i,  the  favorite  of 
Suleiman  II.,  once  said,  when  ho  wanted 
to  persuade  his  master  to  conquer  the 
island,  *'  When  you  acquire  Cyprus  you 
are  lord  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt." 
Although  there  is  some  exaggeration  in 
these  words,  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
possession  of  Cyprus  may  be  of  decisive 
weight  in  relation  to  Syria  and  the  land- 
ing-point for  the  proposed  Euphrates  rail- 
way. But  to  make  the  island  of  use  in 
naval  strategy  it  is  necessary  to  erest  Fama- 
gusta  into  a  naval  harbor.  Britain  has 
singularly  neglected  up  till  now  to  under- 
stand the  hint  of  Nature  and  the  more  ex- 
plicit testimony  of  history,  and  to  con- 
struct a  fortification  impregnable  both 
from  land  and  sea,  at  the  place  where  the 
strategical    necessity   for    it    exists,   and 


where  very  soon,  perhaps,  serious  events 
may  supervene,  for  Cyprus  is  as  much  an 
outwork  of  defence  for  Egypt  as  it  is  a 
central  protection  for  the  Levant,  which 
even  paitially  at  least  paralyzes  the  stra- 
tegical line  of  operations  from  Rhodes  to 
Crete. 

As  regards  the  connection  of  Egypt 
with  India  that  is  to-day  as  yet  absolutely 
unimperiiled,  notwithstanding  the  French 
possession  of  Obok  in  the  Gulf  of  Tadjura, 
and  it  will  remain  unimperiiled  as  long  as 
England  commands  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
mandeb  from  the  harbor  in  the  south  of 
the  island  of  Perim.  But  if  Cheik  Said, 
the  extreme  south-western  part  of  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  on  which  the  French  had  in 
the  year  1870  possessed  a  coaling-station, 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  France — and 
we  hear  that  very  recently  negotiations 
have  again  been  ^oing  on  at  the  Golden 
Horn  between  France  and  the  Porte  on 
the  subject — then  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  Red  Sea  would  be  seriously  endan- 
gered. An  examination  of  the  geographi- 
cal  situation  shows  the  following  results  : 
the  rocks  of  the  mainland  at  the  Cape  of 
Bab-el-mandeb  are  135  metres  higher  than 
the  island  of  Perim,  while  the  further  in- 
land mountain  Manhali — which  is  only 
nine  kilometres  distant  from  the  island — 
is  205  metres  higher.  If  France  were  to 
place  batteries  on  these  points  with  heavy 
guns,  as  well  as  fortify  Cape  Dumeirah 
and  the  island  of  thjB  same  name,  that  rises 
high  in  front  of  the  cape,  and  Cape  Sigan 
(106  metres  high)  in  the  district  of  Obok, 
then  the  Republic  could  at  any  moment 
close  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  against 
English  sbips.  Cheik  Said  can  besides 
boast  of  other  military  and  maritime  ad- 
vantages, for  without  considering  the  fact 
that  the  region  in  question  is  a  natural 
fortress  of  rock,  it  contains  a  broad  lake, 
connected  with  the  sea  opposite  Perim, 
which  could  not  only  be  converted  into  a 
naval  harbor  for  purposes  of  war,  but  also 
be  put  in  connection  with  the  Bay  of 
Okelis  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden  by  digging  an 
artificial  canal  only  1800  metres  long.  In 
this  way  a  second  outlet  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  would  be  made,  inde- 
pendent of  Perim  and  entirely  in  French 
hands.  And  drinking  water — so  serious 
a  consideration  in  these  desert  parts — is  at 
hand  there.  England  should  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  this  point,  from  which 
danger  threatens  to  assail  her.     Does  not 
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the  fact  of  the  keen  competition  between 
Enjgland,  France,  and  Italy  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  porta  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Aden^  in  order  to  give  expression  to  the 
idea  of  a  joint  dominion  over  these  p<)rt8 
by  the  sea,  alone  speak  volumes  I  Did 
not  people  in  antiquity  already  perceive 
the  valne  and  importance  of  a  water-way 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea  ?  And  did  not  Darius  I.  complete 
the  canal  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Nile  that  was  begun  by  the  Pharaohs  under 
Ramses  the  Great  (1394-1328  b  c.)  and 
continued  by  Necho  ?  Of  this  water- way, 
which  has  been  buried  under  the  sands  of 
the  desert  for  ages,  there  still  remain  traces 
at  the  present  day  in  the  granite  blocks 
that  project  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  Suez  Canal  must  accordins^- 
ly  add  to  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  position  of  Egypt  in  the 
world  a  factor  of  immense  importance — a 
factor,  in  truth,  which  is  operative  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  contiguous  coun- 
tries, and  affects  almost  the  whole  civilized 
world  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Suez  Canal  is 
named,  immediately  the  individual  inter- 
ests, individual  anxieties,  and  individual 
jealousies  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe 
are  stirred  into  activity. 

What  we  have  now  said  of  the  Suez 
Canal  applies  to  all  the  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  indeed  to  Europe  ^n 
general,  but  there  is  one  kingdom  to  which 
the  Suel  Canal  has  muph  more  importance 
than  any  other,  and  in  whoso  building  in- 
deed it  constitutes  a  very  keystone,  and 
that  kingdom  is  England. 

Egypt  has  a  greater  usefulness  for  Eng- 
land to-day  than  the  Cape  Colony  had  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  is  the 
most  important  stage  between  the  British 
islands  in  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Em* 
pire  of  India  ;  across  it  run  the  veins 
through  which  the  sap  of  life  flows  to  Eng- 
land from  the  Indian  land  of  wonders,  and 
through  which,  in  turn,  the  iron-bearing 
blood  of  England  streams  back  to  Uin- 
dostan.  For  Britain,  therefore,  Egypt 
means  more  than  merely  the  gate  to  the 
East,  and  more  than  merely  the  eastern 
key  to  the  Mediterranean.  Since  the 
position  of  England  in  the  world  depends 
on  the  assured  connection  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  immense  Indian 
territory,  and  since  that  connection  de- 
pends largely  on  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
nas  now  become  almost  a  second  English 


Thames,  and  which,  while  of  great  stra- 
tegical importance,  is  governed  strategi- 
cally by  Egypt,  we  can  easily  understand 
why  we  see  red-coats  in  this  region,  and 
why  they  must  remain  there  if  England  is 
not  to  abdicate  her  great  position  among 
the  nations.  As  a  Power  ruling  the  sea 
she  is  constrained  by  an  historical  necessity 
to  keep  the  Suez  Canal  perfectly  secure 
against  all  eventualities,  apart  altogether 
from  the  consideration  that  any  check 
which  England  suffers  in  Egypt  will  inflict 
on  her  prestige  in  the  East  a  blow  from 
which  it  may  hardly  recover  attain. 

If  England's  honor  and  existence  are 
more  at  stake  in  Egypt  than  anywhere 
else,  it  must  at  the  same  time  not  be  for- 
gotten, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs,  the  State  of  the  future 
of  the  Eastern  world,  is  bound  up  more 
closely  than  any  other  Asiatic  or  African 
territory  with  the  interests  of  all  Europe, 
and  can  no  longer  be  se>ered  from  them. 
As  their  relations  mature  on  both  sides, 
they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  do  without 
one  another.  The  Egyptian  question,  in 
a  word,  has  no  more  local  importance, 
it  has  a  European,  nay,  a  world-wide 
character,  and  has  tied  itself  intoaGordian 
knot.  The  matter  at  issue  is  not  so  much 
property  and  blood  as  an  international 
position  of  the  first  lank. 

And  when  we  reflect  that  questions  of 
power  can  only  be  settled  by  the  weapons 
of  power,  we  see  that  hero  more  than  any- 
where else  will  the  strategical  factor,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  find  its  solid  basis  of 
operations  and  come  to  realization. 

Egypt,  as  history  teaches,  has  seldom, 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time,  brought 
luck  to  her  conquerors  ;  much  more  often 
she  has  brought  them  ruin.  Does  Eng- 
land feel  herself  strong  enough  to  escape 
the  fate  of  previous  conquerors  ?  For  the 
moment  is  not  far  distant  when  things  will 
be  ripe  for  powder  and  shot  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sphinx,  and  then  it  will  be  seen 
whether  the  words  of  Renan  at  the  recep- 
tion of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  into  the 
French  Academy  in  1885  will  come  true, 
that  Egypt  was  given  to  England  as  a 
punishment  for  an  ambition  which  exceeds 
its  resources.  What  Shakespeare  says  of 
the  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  in  the 
highest  degree  true  of  everything  in  con- 
nection with  Egyptian  politics. 

But  one  thing  remains  certain,  that 
actual   living   Egypt  knows  only  change 
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and  not  terminatioD,  and  that  with  the 
progress  of  the  times  the  strategical  im- 
portance of  the  land  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Ked  Sea  has  only  increased.  Far  will  the 
hand  be  always  felt  that  bears  the  sword 
at  the  double  gate  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
from  far  will  the  echo  return  of  the  com- 
mand given  at  the  Suez  Canal. 

When  the  French  Republic  in  1882 
turned  the  mendacious  saying  of  Napoleon 
III.  into  a  trutti  and  accepted  as  their  de- 
vice, *^  La  R^publique  est  la  paix/'  the 
heavy  naval  guns  of  England  played  upon 
Alexandria,  ^*  Rule  Britannia"  sounded 
loud  over  the  waves,  and  the  winning  of 
Tel  el-Eebir  laid  all  Egypt  at  the  foot  of 
the  British  general  who  was  almost  scared 
by  his  success.  The  wings  of  the  desert 
wind  rapidly  spread  the  wonderful  tale  of 
the  might  of  the  Empress  of  the  Sea  and 


restored  English  prestige  in  the  Arabian 
world.  And  the  Arabian  world  is  a  very 
wide  one^  for  Arabs  pitch  their  tents  t>n 
both  sides  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Arabs  range 
over  those  extensive  Mesopotamian  terri- 
tories through  which  in  the  scheme  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  future  important  land 
routes  will  pass  and  will  bring  East  and 
West  nearer  together  ;  that  they  are  Arabs 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  falsely  boast,  and 
Arabs  penetrate  the  whole  of  Northern 
and  Central  Africa. 

The  English,  who  proudly  drew  the 
sword  in  1882  and  checkmated  France  in 
Egypt,  claim  by  the  laws  of  war  the  sole 
dominion  over  the  country,  and  the  refrain 
of  all  their  explanations  on  the  Egyptian 
question  is,  '*  IToni  soit  qui  nrnl  y  pense. " 
— Contemporary  Review. 
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HOW  PHCEBE   CAME  HOME. 


BT   KATHARINE    WTLDB. 


I. 

In  the  days  of  old  Sir  Vincent  Leices- 
ter, grandfather  of  the  present  baronet, 
the  pretty,  tree-shaded  farm-house  where 
afterward  the  Randies  lived,  was  inhabited 
by  a  large  family  named  Yerrill.  At  that 
time  the  Leicesters  were  the  only  '*  qual- 
ity*' in  Everwell,  and  they  divided  Church 
and  State  between  them.  Sir  Vincent  reign- 
ing at  **  the  Heights,'*  and  his  twin  brother 
at  the  parsonage  which  afterward  knew 
Mr.  Bryant.  Next  door  to  the  parsonage 
lived  Mr.  Bence  the  sexton,  Parson  Leices- 
ter's right  hand;  and  exactly  opposite  at 
the  park  lodge  was  old  Sir  Vincent's  right 
hand,  Simon  Verrill,  eldest  son  of  the 
farmer.  Simon  intended  Bence  to  marry 
his  second  sister  Phoebe,  and  had  himself 
wedded  Susan  the  sexton's  sister,  a  very 
**  saving"  young  woman  who,  having 
brought  her  husband  a  fair  dowry,  es- 
teemed herself  highly  in  consequence. 

This  district  is  up  on  the  moorland 
overlooking  the  sea.  The  waves  at  high 
tide  bathe  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  have 
even  hollowed  it  out  beneath  ;  at  low 
water,  flat,  shaly  rocks  uncover  them- 
selves, and  it  is  possible  between  tides  to 
get  round  from  Everwell  Bay  to  Tans  wick, 
the  next  village  farther  south.     Ages  ago 


the  beck  made  an  exit  for  itself  through 
the  porous  rock,  and  a  little  red-roofed 
fishing  hamlet,  called  quite  simply  **  the 
Bay"  grew  round  its  mouth,  nestling  in 
the  hollow  and  with  just  enough  strand 
for  the  cobles  to  be  hauled  up  high  and 
dry  for  the  Sunday  rest.  There  is  a  steep 
stony  road  from  Everwell  proper  to  this  its 
low- lying  suburb,  up  which  in  the  early 
morning  herring-caits  clatter ;  otherwise 
in  the  old  days  it  was  not  much  travelled, 
for  Everwell  and  the  Bay  were  ill  neigh- 
bors. The  fisherfolk  were  uncouth,  proud, 
and  wild,  with  little  respect  for  their  land- 
lord^ and  none  at  all  for  such  persons  as 
Bence  or  Simon  Verrill. 

In  those  days  no  farming  folk  in  X 

shire  gave  themselves  airs.  Mrs.  Verrill 
made  her  own  cakes,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  worked  on  the  land.  They  were  all, 
except  one,  simple  and  stolid  ;  like  the 
horses  which  drew  the  plough  and  canied 
the  corn,  season  by  season,  without  com- 
plaint and  without  emotion.  The  excep- 
tion was  Phcebe.  She  was  a  freak  of  na- 
ture, a  personification  perhaps  of  the  wild 
moorland  breeze,  the  freshness  of  the  salt 
foam,  the  brilliance  of  the  summer  sun. 
Phoebe  had  a  haughty  carriage  of  her  head, 
and  a  sharp  tongue  which  frightened  the 
village  ;  she  was  tall  and  slim,  with  rosy 
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cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  ;  a  fresh,  un- 
tamedy  unfettered  creature,  whose  in- 
stincts were  her  guide  and  whose  will 
was  her  law.  Habit  and  precedent  weie 
nothing  to  Phoebe.  That  the  Verriils  had 
^*  alwajs  done  so"  made  nothing  a  duty 
to  her  ;  that  she  had  done  a  thing  herself 
imposed  on  her  no  obligation  to  do  it 
again.  Proud  of  his  handsome  daughter 
was  the  farmer  ;  but  Phoebe  frightened 
her  mother,  that  good  woman  preferring 
cheerful,  sandy  -  haired,  freckled  Mary 
Anne,  who  was  only  one  year  older  and 
perfectly  staid  and  dependable.  Phoebe 
soon  disliked  Mary  Anne,  and  Simon, 
equally  admirable,  was  her  pet  aveision  ; 
nevertheless  the  solid  virtues  of  her  fam- 
ily and  the  atmosphere  of  smug  success  in 
her  home  told  unconsciously  upon  the 
girl.  She  was  aware  of  her  aloofness,  and 
had  in  her  heart  a  sense  of  having  deliber- 
ately chosen  the  wrong  way,  which  might 
in  the  future  prove  her  ruin. 

Phoebe  began  early  to  have  lovers.  The 
young  man  at  the  shop  always  gave  her  a 
dash  more  sugar  or  currants  than  she  de- 
manded ;  the  tailor,  who  was  also  the  bar- 
ber, sent  her  valentines  and  scented  pin- 
cushions. She  refused  Mr.  Bence.  To 
the  grocer  she  said  :  **  I  don't  like  your 
look  ;  it  minds  me  of  Mary  Anne."  And 
to  the  tailor  (who  had  a  very  respectable 
mother)  she  said  much  what  she  had  said 
to  Miss  Leicester  when  asked  to  take  ser 
vice  at  the  Heights  :  **  No,  I  can't  do 
with  brooms  and  dusters,  and  notable 
housekeeping  women.  I*d  be  mad  if  I 
couldn't  run  down  to  the  beach  evenings, 
and  have  a  look  when  the  boats  are  put- 
ting out." 

Life  within  doors,  comfortable,  regular, 
confined,  was  not  for  Phoebe.  For  her 
the  roaring  sea  and  the  rugged  cliff  ;  the 
spray,  crisping  her  tangled  hair  ;  the  wild 
wind  howling  down  the  night,  making  her 
heart  beat  and  her  soul  pant  in  fierce 
exultation. 

When  a  child  she  would  take  her  way 
down  to  the  shore  to  hear  the  boom  of  the 
waves,  and  to  watch  evening  spreading 
her  wings  over  the  restless  sea.  There 
was  a  certam  deep  pool  she  liked  which 
was  never  emptied  oy  the  retiring  tide, 
and  in  which  was  a  waving  forest  of  green 
and  brown,  purple  and  pink  and  golden 
leafage,  with  anemones  spreading  their 
petals  to  the  gentle  ripple,  blue  shells 
glistening,    shrimps    and    gobies  darting 


from  side  to  side.  Matt  Laverick  had 
suggested  to  Phoebe  to  bend  over  the  still 
waters  of  this  pool  and  find  her  own  face 
at  home  in  its  fairy  halls.  For  it  was 
young  Matt  Laverick,  the  fisherman's  son, 
who  used  to  lie  in  wait  for  Phoebe  on  the 
scar  at  sunset  time  when  the  sea  was  still 
far  out.  Matt  was  fascinated  by  the  mys- 
teries of  that  tideless  pool,  and  his  little 
sailing- boat  was  forgotten  as  he  peered 
into  its  transparent  depths.  ^^  It  can't  be 
for  fishes  only,  Phoebe,"  he  would  say  ; 
and  often  the  two  young  thi noes  were  to  be 
seen  lying  side  by  side,  face  downward  on 
the  spray-driven  rock,  watching  the  wav- 
ing sea-weeds  as  if  expecting  some  rich, 
strange,  living  wonder  to  appear  among 
them  and  demand  explanation  of  their  in- 
trusive gaze. 

As  they  grew  older  it  was  only  on  Sun- 
days that  the  boy  and  girl  met  at  their 
childii^h  trysting- place,  rhoebe  could  not 
so  often  steal  unobserved  to  the  Bay,  and 
Matt  was  off  at  the  drift  fishing.  But  she 
still  sometimes  watched  his  outfaring  sail 
from  her  post  on  the  scar,  or  with  the 
fisherwomen  would  lend  a  hand  to  push 
his  coble  down  the  steep  beach,  over  the 
oars  according  to  custom.  She  was  well- 
known  to  the  fisher-folk,  and,  being  a 
good  hater,  she  had  among  them  also  an 
antipathy. 

This  object  of  her  dislike  was  a  golden- 
haired,  luddy-faced  girl  of  her  own  age, 
whom  Phoebe  in  her  heart  thought  the 
prettiest  lass  in  the  Bay.  She  also  was  a 
Laverick,  a  cousin  of  Matt's,  and  with  her 
widowed  mother  she  presided  over  the 
great  vats  of  the  net-dyeing  establishment 
behind  the  beach.  Liz  Laverick' s  fingers, 
her  cotton  gown,  and  her  sun^bonnet  were 
all  stained  red,  and  she  was  seldom  seen 
without  a  coil  of  russet  nets  round  her  as 
she  stepped  backward  and  forward  between 
the  boats  and  the  vats,  or  leaned  over  the 
latter  stirring  the  boiling  contents  with  a 
long  pole.  But  the  warm  brown  was  be- 
coming to  her  rosy  face,  and  Liz  was  a 
favorite  with  the  fishermen.  She  was  a 
good  creature,  who  would  have  done  any- 
thing to  help  any  one,  and  who  had  slaved 
for  her  mother  and  the  bairns  since  the 
day  her  father  had  been  drowned  within 
sight  of  home.  For  much  toil  Liz  had 
found  compensation  in  much  masculine 
society,  and  in  unlimited  coquetry  of  which 
the  freedom  was  half  envied  and  wholly 
detested  by  that  haughty  inland  maiden 
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Phoebe  VerriJl.  The  woret  of  it  waa  that 
Matt  Laverick  himself,  who  had  succeed- 
ed to  the  command  of  his  uncle's  boat 
The  Hometoard  Bounds  and  who  ruled  over 
his  aunt's  family,  took  apparently  no  ex- 
ception to  his  cousin's  manner.  '*  Why, 
lass/'  he  said,  expostulatingly  to  Phcebc, 
*'  haven't  you  a  hundred  sweethearts  your 
own  self  ?' '  Phoebe  was  bitterly  offend- 
ed and  would  not  speak  to  Matt  for  a 
week.  To  her  passionate  heart  the  pos- 
session of  more  than  one  lover  was  no  mat- 
ter of  pleasure.  The  instinct  to  flirtation 
was  not  in  her,  and  she  made  scant  allow- 
ance for  it  in  other  people.  The  tailor, 
the  grocer,  Mr.  Bence,  and  the  plough- 
man insulted  her  with  their  suits.  She 
could  patiently  endure  no  lover  but  Matt 
Laverick,  the  fisherman. 

Phoebe  Verrill  was  seventeen  when  she 
ran  away  from  home.  .One  evening  she 
did  not  return  from  her  usual  solitary 
stroll  at  the  end  of  her  day's  work,  and 
upon  inquiry  was  found  to  have  sailed  away 
with  Laverick  at  sundown  in  the  fishing- 
coble,  without  the  nets,  and  without  his 
mates  who  were  lounging  about  on  a  holi- 
day, a  week's  earnings  tosaed  to  them  by 
their  young  captain  in  their  pockets.  The 
farmer,  and  Simon,  and  the  whole  Verrill 
family  were  furious,  and  appealed  to  Sir 
Vincent  and  the  parson,  to  Mr.  Bence  and 
the  tailor,  and  to  everybody,  in  vain.  It 
was  never  explained  where  the  guilty  pair 
sailed  that  evening,  nor  how  they  spent 
the  succeeding  days.  But  after  a  week 
they  returned  to  the  Bay  and  Matt  went 
to  work  again.  Phoebe  wore  a  short  pet- 
ticoat over  bare  feet,  and  a  gold  ring  on 
her  finger.  They  established  themselves 
together  in  a  half-ruinous  cottage  standing 
solitarily  close  to  the  waves,  and  hence- 
forth at  sunrise  Phoebe  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  doorway  watching  with  her  hand  over 
her  eyes  for  the  return  of  The  Homeward 
Bound, 

After  a  time  there  was  a  baby  with  her, 
who  kicked  in  the  warm  sand  at  her  feet 
as  she  mended  the  nets,  or  sat  on  her 
shoulder  as  she  stepped  down  with  the 
other  women  to  the  boat-launching,  fie 
was  soon  old  enough  to  toddle  beside  her, 
when  she  bore  her  pail  to  the  beck,  or 
carried  the  nets  to  Liz  for  fresh  dyeing. 
And  among  many  pretty  children.  Matt 
Laverick's  Tim  was  soon  conspicuous. 

Phoebe  seldom  visited  her  mother  at  the 
farm  ;  never  Mary  Anne  who  had  married 


the  schoolmaster,  nor  brother  Simon  at  the 
lodge.  She  had  chosen  her  part,  were  it 
the  worse  or  the  better  way  ;  had  descend- 
ed in  the  social  scale,  but  had  gained  free- 
dom and  sea-music,  a  merry  heart,  her  fish- 
erman and  her  child.  What  more  did  she 
want  ? 

n. 

There  came  a  day  when  Phoebe  climbed 
the  cliff  again  to  the  inland  village.  She 
resumed  her  daily  work  on  her  father's 
farm  ;  and,  with  her  little  merman,  settled 
down  in  a  vacant  cottage  once  used  by  a 
shepherd  in  the  narrow  unwoodedglen  be- 
hind her  childhood's  home.  Matt  Lav- 
erick lemained  at  the  Bay. 

What  had  happened  f  No  one  very 
well  knew,  for  Phoebe  had  never  been  one 
to  talk  of  her  own  affairs,  and  she  was 
now  more  silent  than  of  old.  She  mixed 
with  her  kindred  as  little  as  poesibley 
though  she  listened  to  their  censure ; 
obeyed  them  with  proud  humility,  and 
worked  harder  than  before.  The  barber, 
still  celibate,  never  summoned  up  courage 
to  express  his  sympathy  or  to  ask  what  her 
**  man"  had  done  to  her.  She  was  more 
austerely  apart  to  her  admirers  than  in  the 
fierceness  of  her  maidenhood.  If  the 
young  gentlemen  at  the  Heights  or  the 
parsonage  looked  out  for  the  beautiful 
creature  carrying  the  water-jar  from  the 
stream,  no  smile  now  wreathed  her  proud 
lips  when  she  saw  them.  She  sang  no 
more,  and  always  Tim  was  at  her  side 
pulling  at  her  gown  and  protecting  her 
with  his  baby  presence.  There  was  war 
between  the  little  merman  and  his  fair- 
haired  cousins.  He  belonged  to  another 
race. 

Phoebe  demanded  outdoor  work  from 
her  father  ;  sowing,  reaping,  even  step- 
ping  over  the  stiff  clay  beside  the  plough. 
She  milked  the  cows  also  and  led  them  to 
pasture,  but  would  not  set  foot  in  the 
dairy.  One  thing  was  cettain  ;  she  never 
now  descended  the  cliff  to  the  Bay  ;  never 
stood  on  the  scar  at  eventide  to  watch  the 
outfaring  sails  ;  never  visited  the  wind- 
blown hut  where  she  had  sung  to  Matt 
Laverick.  His  name  seldom  crossed  her 
lips,  nor  was  she  known  to  speak  to  him. 
He  seemed  to  have  passed  out  of  her  life, 
and  there  was  only  Tim  to  recall  him  to 
her  mind. 

As  for  Matt,  he  changed  visibly.  His 
head  became  bent,  his  gait  slouching,  his 
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tones  boUow.  He  dwelt  on  in  Phcebe's 
cottage  by  tbe  waves,  bat  he  was  seldom 
seen  there.  When  his  mates  were  glad 
to  land,  he  stayed  out  at  sea.  He  van- 
ished for  days  sometimes.  He  fonght 
with  the  coastguard.  It  was  rumored 
that  he  was  taking  to  drink.  Matt  was 
fast  becoming  an  outcast,  his  hand  a^j^ainst 
every  man,  every  man's  band  against  him. 

But  after  dark  sometimes,  when  he  had 
sent  oS  his  boat  with  his  mate  in  command 
and  a  strange  hand  to  make  up  the  crew, 
he  would  climb  the  clifE  and  make  his  way 
along  the  narrow  path  skirting  the  lonely 
glen,  till  he  had  knocked  at  Phoebe's 
door.  Once,  supposing  him  to  be  her 
brother  Bill  whom  she  was  expecting  with 
firewood,  she  opened  Matt  entered.  He 
fiung  his  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her, 
for  he  was  stronger  than  she.  He  first 
pleaded,  then  got  angry  ;  stormed  and 
swore  at  her,  pinched  and  twisted  her  arm 
till  it  was  bruised  and  swollen.  At  last 
Phoebe  spoke  :  ''That's  enoff,  lad.  Thee 
can  go  now.  I  doan't  want  no  more  of 
thee." 

''  Fve  a  mind  to  stick  my  knife  in 
thee  I"  cried  Matt,  furiously. 

*'  'Deed,  lad,  and  I  wish  you  would," 
said  Phcebe. 

Matt,  perhaps  afraid  to  stay  with  the 
knife  in  his  vest,  left  her  and  fled,  spring- 
ing from  slope  to  slope  of  the  quick  de- 
scent, as  if  the  bogeys,  a  very  real  terror 
to  the  boldest  of  the  Everwell  fishermen, 
were  in  full  cry  after  him.  Next  night  he 
presented  himself  again. 

'*  Lass,  lass,  I  woan't  com  in  without 
thee  wish  it,  but  I  didn't  mean  it  about 
the  knife.  Say  one  word  and  give  me  one 
kiss,  Phoebe." 

She  kept  the  door  locked,  and  hardened 
her  heart. 

Matt  Laverick  lay  in  the  storm  and  the 
rain  outside  her  door  that  night,  and  many 
another  in  the  fitful  moonlight,  which 
turned  familiar  rocks  and  bushes  into 
changeful  monsters  watching  him  from 
dens  and  caverns.  He  trembled  at  the 
strange  noises  which,  if  heard  at  all  in  the 
bustle  of  day,  are  explained  and  justified 
by  the  sunshine.  He  lay  awake,  almost 
forgetting  Phoebe  in  the  tingling  dread  of 
the  darkness,  yet  scorning  his  terrors  and 
too  proud  to  move  ;  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  heavens  and  omitting  from 
sight  the  unaccustomed  distinctness  of  the 
black  hill-tops.     Toward  morning  he  sank 


into  an  uneasy  slumber,  to  wake  with  a 
start  as  he  saw  the  cold  glare  of  dawn  pat- 
terning the  sky,  and  shrinking  all  the 
visions  and  demons  of  the  night  to  their 
natural,  definite,  and  insignificant  shapes 
and  places.  They  seemed  now  to  lie 
around  him  like  corpses  which  a  few 
hours  before  had  been  alive  and  menac- 
ing. Matt  was  frightened  still,  and  shud- 
dered with  horror  at  every  natural  object 
which,  so  prosaic  now,  only  required  night 
to  appear  huge  and  black  and  horrible,  in- 
telligent and  living,  with  a  life  and  a  mind 
hostile  to  his  own. 

When  the  sun  had  risen  Phoebe  opened 
her  door  and  stepped  out,  Tim  in  her 
arms,  to  her  work.  On  seeing  Matt, 
ghactly  after  his  night  among  the  hillside 
ghosts,  she  controlled  a  start  and  brushed 
pa^t  him  without  a  word.  Then  the  fish- 
erman sprang  to. his  feet  and  sped  down 
the  ravine  with  un pausing  step,  dealing 
fierce  blows  to  the  stones  and  shrubs  as  he 
passed,  fle  was  on  the  shore  in  time  to 
see  his  boat  come  in  ;  to  count  and  sell 
the  fish,  to  float  the  coble  in  a  still  haven 
at  the  mouth  of  the  beck,  and  wash  it  out 
with  no  helper  but  Joe,  Liz  Laverick's 
lame  brother  ;  while  Liz  herself  looked  on 
from  her  dye- vats  behind  and  tossed  light 
chaflSng  sentences  down  to  him,  their  tone 
softened  by  the  distance  and  the  echo  from 
the  water. 

Two  or  three  months  passed  ;  then  Matt 
Laverick's  importunities  suddenly  ended. 
There  was  a  fight  one  day  in  the  Bay  ;  a 
girl,  golden-haired  Liz  herself,  had  been 
molested,  chased,  and  frightened,  and  a 
rescuer  had  come  in  the  person  of  Matt 
Laverick.  There  had  followed  a  scuffie 
between  him  and  the  aggressor,  ending, 
by  accident,  fatally  for  the  latter.  Then 
Matt  was  charged,  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
six  months'  hard  labor.  Phoebe  was  pres- 
ent at  his  trial.  She  held  her  head  high 
and  made  no  remark  to  any  one.  She  was 
pale,  but  her  eyes  shone  ;  and  there  were 
some  who  thought  her  glad  to  see  her  lad 
disgraced.  As  they  led  him  away.  Matt, 
who  had  till  now  stared  straight  before  him 
with  an  assumption  of  dogged  indifference, 
raised  his  look  and  met  her  eyes.  The 
blood  rushed  over  his  bronzed  face  and  he 
stopped  abruptly,  stretching  involuntarily 
toward  her  his  handcuffed  arms.  But 
nothing  more  could  pass  between  them, 
and  Matt  was  taken  away  to  prison. 

Phoebe,  with  her  head  erect  and  her 
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breath  coming  in  ehort  gasps,  passed  out 
through  the  crowd.  She  did  nut  reluin 
straight  home  ;  for  once  her  work  was 
neglected.  She  went  down  to  the  seaside 
where  Matt  was  no  longer  about  to  molest 
her.  She  passed  her  old  cottage.  It  was 
locked  up.  Mattes  dog  Bo'suu,  a  huge 
fierce  mongrel  lying  on  the  step.  Tim 
bioke  from  his  mother  and  run  over  to 
touch  him,  for  the  dog  and  the  child  had 
kept  up  a  sort  of  acquaintance ;  but 
Fba;be  walked  straight  on  without  atten- 
tion. 

She  went  to  her  old  place  on  the  scar. 
Bojs  were  fishing  with  lines  from  the 
rocks,  a  few  bathing  in  the  shallow  waves, 
all  reminding  her  cf  Matt.  A  bare-foot- 
ed, curlj-headed  pair  of  eight  and  ten,  a 
boy  and  girl,  were  sailing  a  boat  on  the 
seaweed  pool  and  looking  for  water- babies 
in  its  depth.  Were  they  a  younger 
Phoebe  Vcrrill  and  Matt  Laverick  f 

The  woman  sat  apart  and  silent,  her 
bead  on  her  knees.  If  she  saw  the  waves, 
felt  the  sea  breeze,  heard  the  shtill  cry  of 
the  gulls  and  the  babble  of  the  children, 
all  that  had  once  filled  her  with  keen  joy, 
she  neither  cared  nor  noticed.  Even  Tim 
was  forgotten.  He  toddled  away  over  the 
rocks,  poking  the  anemones,  catching  the 
crabs,  trailing  after  him  long  pennons  of 
brown  seaweed.  He  would  have  joined 
the  pair  with  the  boat,  but  the  gitl  threw 
H  handful  of  wet  sand  in  his  face,  and 
frightened  him  by  crying  out,  **  Where's 
your  da,  Tim  Laverick  ?  Where's  they 
took  him  away  to  ?"  Tim  had  only  a 
vague  consciousness  of  being  mocked,  but 
he  retreated  to  his  mother  ;  and  when, 
warned  by  the  tide,  Phoebe  rose  and  slow 
ly  dragged  her  child  homeward,  he  whim- 
pered a  little,  and  said,  *^  Won't  my  da 
want  us,  mother  ?  Can't  we  stay  by  the 
sea  f" 

At  the  question,  Phoebe's  hot  tears 
burst  out  in  a  great  fiood,  but  still  she 
hardened  her  heart  and  answered  :  *^  No, 
Tim,  it  isn't  thee  nor  me  thy  da  wants. 
Don't  thee  be  thinking  on  him,  bairn. 
liCt  him  be,  let  him  be." 

^fter  this  things  went  on  much  as  be- 
fore. Phoebe  resumed  her  farm  work, 
and  Tim  wore  a  smock,  far  less  comfort- 
able than  the  jersey  of  his  father's  race. 
But  the  phase  of  unnatural  docility  was 
over.  Phoebe's  ontward  amenableness 
cloaked  a  rebellious  heart,  and  in  little 
things  her  wa}wardness  returned.  She. 
Nbw  Sbbobb.— Vol.  LVI.,  No.  5 


was  sharp  with  her  sisters,  and  at  enmity 
with  Simon.  She  took  a  dislike  to  h^r 
cottage,  and  in  the  evenings  would  roam 
away  with  her  boy  among  the  dells  and 
woods,  over  moot  land  and  pasture  ;  some- 
times down  to  the  shore  where  she  was  to 
be  seen  watching  with  grand  disdain  the 
boats,  the  wild  birds,  and  the  tossing  sea. 
But  she  never  spoke  of  Matt,  nor  ex- 
changed a  needless  word  with  old  acquaiut- 
ances.  Miss  Leicester  said  the  dreadful 
man  had  driven  poor  pretty  Phoebe  mad, 
and  the  country  people  shook  their  htads 
and  whispered  together  when  she  passed. 
Only  the  little  tailor  remained  faithful  in 
his  admiration  ;  he  brought  her  flowcis 
fiom  his  mother's  garden  and  made  Tim's 
clothes  for  nothing.  And  the  young  gen- 
tlemen from  the  Heights  still  smiled  when 
they  met  her  carrying  the  water  jar  for 
the  farmhouse  from  the  beck. 

in. 

Thb  six  months  were  ending,  and  the 
Verrills  began  to  question  among  them- 
selves what  was  to  be  done  when  Matt 
Laveiick  was  at  large  again.  IIow  could 
respectable  folk  survive  the  propinquity  of 
a  *'  jailed  prisoner,"  who  had  foiced  him- 
self into  the  family  and  made  himself  fa- 
ther to  one  of  its  descendants  ?  The 
farmer  consulted  the  parson  and  Sir  Vin- 
cent ;  the  parson  consulted  Sir  Vincent 
and  Mr.  Bence  ;  Sir  Vincent  consulted 
the  parson  and  Simon.  No  one  had  any 
practical  suggestion  to  make,  and  Simou 
blackened  poor  Matt  a  few  shades  daiker, 
and  abused  his  sister.  **  Phoebe  was 
allays  possessed,  sir,"  ho  said,  '^  and  I 
see  now  it  was  the  devil  as  possessed  her." 
To  his  mother  he  discoursed  piously  on 
the  wicked  way  she  had  brought  Phoebe 
up,  making  no  moral  barricade  against  the 
ill  spirits  always  waiting  to  enttr  in  and 
possess  any  handsome  womankind.  But 
not  even  Simon  had  the  courage  to  say 
much  to  PhoBbe  herself. 

*'  Miss  at  the  Heights  thinks  her  mind 
has  giv'  way,"  said  Mrs.  Verrill  apprehen- 
sively. '*  Happen  she's  forgot  all  about 
him.  £h  dear  L  who'd  ev^r  have  thought, 
father,  your  daughter'd  have  turned  out 
bad  I  Then  thar's  that  Tim.  I  wondtr 
God  Almighty  didn't  visit  him  with  the 
fever  astead  of  Mary  Anne's  Johnnie. 
That  Tiin'll  be  doing  us  a  mischief  one  of 
these  dajs^  with  his  black  fisher-blood  in 
him." 

40. 
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**  I  doubt  he's  a  healthy  chap,"  replied 
the  farmer.  **  Thar's  no  getting  done 
with  him  in  a  hniry,  with  oi  withoot  God 
Almighty.  But  I'm  thinking  .yon  Matt 
Laverick's  an  open  enemy  to  the  Al- 
mighty, that  He  can't  for  conscience' 
sake  leave  him  about  much  longer.  I'm 
thinking  'Hpectable  folk  like  we  must  have 
more  of  a  chance  with  God  Almighty  than 
yon  Matt  La^erick." 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Phoebe  was  alone,  without 
proitpect  of  a  kiss  under  the  mistletoe  or 
of  a  smile  from  friend  or  lover,  saving 
only  from  little  Tim.  This  year  the  bois- 
terous preparation  for  Christmas  at  the 
farm  had  seemed  to  increase  the  desolation 
of  her  own  position.  The  family  conclave 
was  still  in  prp^ress — Mrs.  Yen  ill  and  the 
girls  in  tears,  the  farmer  and  Simon  quar- 
Telling — when  Phoebe  herself  appeared 
among  them.  She  walked  into  the  large 
square  hall  where  her  family  were  assem- 
bled, and  throwing  one  scornful  look 
around  divined  that  the  loud  tones  and 
the  sobbings  were  all  about  herself.  Then 
she  folded  her  aims  and  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them,  Tim  clinging  to  her  gown.  The 
family  looked  at  her,  and  then  looked  at 
each  other,  each  one  afraid  to  open  the 
combat.  At  last  Mrs.  Simon  spoke  ;  she 
wore  a  new  cloak  which  Miss  Leicester  had 
given  her,  and  held  a  new  prayer-book  in 
her  hand.  She  rose  and  said  :  '*  My  dear 
PhoBbe,  to-morrow  is  Chiistmas  and  the 
Lord's  Sabbath  as  well.  It's  fitting  you 
should  go  to  church  and  pray  the  Lord  to 
forgive  you.  I  will  call  for  you,  Phoebe, 
and  take  you  with  us.*' 

**  'Deed  and  I  won't  go  to  church,"  re- 
plied Phoebe. 

*'  My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  tearfully, 
**  you  will  eat  dinner  with  us,  won't  yon, 
seeing  it'll  be  Christmas  Day  ?" 

*'  I  want  no  dinner,  mother,"  answered 
Phoebe  ;  '*  I  want  no  merryings.  If  you 
give  me  dinners  and  presents  I  know  well 
it  ben't  acause  you  like  me.  I'll  walk 
4>ut  and  look  at  the  sea  and  think  I'm 
dancing  in  a  boat.  That's  all  the  Christ- 
masing  I  want." 

**  Phoebe,  girl,"  said  the  farmer, 
"**  mother  and  I  been  turning  it  over, 
and  we  think  you'd  bttter  go  out  of 
t'country.  Sir  VincentMl  help  you  to  a 
place  in  a  shop,  Sandside  way.  You  can 
.live  there  a  decent  widow  woman,  and  I'll 
iielp  you  with  Tim's  schooling.'^ 


(« 


I  never  was  one  for  sitting  in  shops," 
said  Phoebe,  '*  and  I  ben't  a  widow  wom- 
an to  begin  it.  If  you  and  mother  think 
I've  disgraced  you,  you  must  just  put  up 
with  it." 

•*  Ay,  and  yon  did  disgrace  us,  Phcebe, " 
shouted  Simon  ;  **  after  all  your  breeding 
and  going  to  parson's  church,  and  might 
have  took  service  at  the  Heights  and  been 
wedded  with  Bence, — running  off  with 
that  lout  as  was  dirt  to  the  likes  of  us.  I 
can't  abear  the  sound  of  his  outlandish 
name. " 

**  You'll  have  to  put  up  with  it,"  said 
Phoebe. 

Then  Bill,  who  was  better  natored, 
made  an  attempt.  '*  I'm  going  to  Sand- 
side  early,  Phoebe,  to  fetch  my  Bessie  to 
mother's  plum-pudding.  You'd  better 
come  too  and  get  Bessie's  kin  to  find  yoa 
a  place.  For  your  roan's  coming  out  of 
jail  next  week,  and  it  ben't  decent  for  you 
to  bide  here  longer." 

**  Being  neaier  concerned  nor  yon. 
Bill,"  said  Phoebe  sharply,  **  happen 
I've  counted  the  days  oftener  and  better 
nor  you.  Matt's  not  coming  out  next 
week." 

*'  You've  gone  astray,  Phoebe,  at  ween 
calendar  and  lunar,  and  don't  onderstand 
how  they  reckon  jailments.  It's  hard  enoff 
for  decent  folks  unused  to  prison  ways. 
But  I'm  right,  for  Simon  asked  last  time 
he  was  in  Uggle  Grinby  along  of  squire's 
horse-fairing.  We  wasn't  going  to  have 
that  man  coming  out  of  jail  on  us  at  on- 
awares.     And  my  Bessie's  mother — " 

**  I  don't  care  that  for  your  Bessie's 
mother,"  said  Phoebe,  snapping  her  fin- 
gers ;  ^*  and  Simon  comes  home  that  fud- 
dled from  Uggle  Grinby,  it's  a  miracle  Sir 
Vincent  has  a  horse  to  his  stable.  I'd 
never  believe  nothing  along  of  Simon 
learning  it  in  Uggle  Grinby.  Now  listen 
to  me  all  of  you,  for  I  come  up  here  to 
speak  of  myself  and  not  to  hear  talkings 
of  what  don't  concern  none  of  you.  Moth- 
er," said  Phoebe,  turning  round  and 
speaking  in  slightly  quivering  tones,  *'  for 
all  you're  vexed  with  me,  you'll  have  to 
help  me  to  morrow.  I've  a  long,  long 
way  to  fare  and  I'll  have  to  fare  alone. 
Tim  can't  never  walk  nine  mile  to  Uggle 
Grinby  and  nine  mile  back.  You'll  have 
to  keep  him  ;  and  you'll  let  him  have  a 
sup  of  ale,  mother,  and  a  slice  of  Christ- 
mas pudding.  And  doan't  let  them 
white-faced  lambs  of  Simon's  bairns  anger 
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him.  Mother,  it's  not  next  week  Matt 
Laverick's  coming  oat  of  the  jail  ;  it's  to- 
morrow, Sunday,  ChriHtmas  Day.  And  I 
mean  to  meet  him  and  walk  back  to  Ever- 
well  with  him  myself." 

Then  arose  a  cry  of  furious  dismay,  at 
sound  of  which  Phoebe  crossed  her  arms 
on  her  breast  and  resumed  her  defiant  atti- 
tude. 

**  Lass  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Verrill,  lift- 
ing her  hands  in  honor,  "you're  never 
going  back  to  yon  awful,  drunken,  fight- 
ing, swearing  man  !" 

"  I  won't  hear  a  word  agen  him,  moth- 
er," said  Phoebe  ;  "  no,  I  am  not  going 
back  to  him.  I  doan't  mean  to  live  with 
him  never  no  more.  But  all  the  Christmas- 
ing  I'm  going  to  have  is  to  take  him  out 
of  the  jail  and  bring  him  home  myself  to 
Everwell  Bay." 

Mrs.  Verrill  burst  into  loud  weeping 
again  ;  Simon  shook  his  fist  at  his  sister 
and  the  farmer  called  out  :  "  I'll  take  all 
the  work  from  you,  Phoebe,  you  gypsy  ; 
you  sha'n't  never  come  here  agen  if  you  let 
that  man  out  of  the  jail  on  us  at  onawares." 

But  the  girl  did  not  listen.  She  was 
hurrying  Tim  home  to  his  supper  and  his 
bed,  restless  in  mind  herself  as  she  had 
not  been  since  that  evening  long  ago  pre- 
ceding her  flight  with  Matt  Laverick. 
Ah  !  ^ow  happy  she  had  been  then  I 
What  a  joyous  life  she  was  going  to  have  ! 
How  ready  she  bad  been  to  face  the  whole 
world  with  Matt  .by  her  side  !  And  here 
she  was,  facing  the  world  indeed,  but 
without  him.  He  had  disappointed, 
offended  her  past  bearing  ;  and  now  she 
meant  to  live  with  him  no  more.  But  she 
stood  long  to-night  in  the  cold  moonlight 
at  her  cottage  door,  absorbed  in  one 
strong,  half  delirious  joy.  She  was  going 
to  see  her  Matt  to-morrow.  She  would 
let  him  kiss  her,— once,  and  they  would 
talk  for  a  few  minutes.  It  was  long  since 
she  had  had  that  much  happiness — long, 
very  long. 

Next  morning  she  rose  before  the  sun, 
and  put  on  her  neatest  inland  Sunday 
gown,  her  prim  bonnet,  and  for  the  first 
time  her  tidy  cotton  gloves  ;  meaning  Matt 
to  see  them  all  and  to  understand  from 
them  that  her  heart  was  still  hard,  and 
that  she  meant  to  live  with  him  no  more. 
An  east  wind  was  blowing  and  driving  the 
waves  furiously  against  the  cliffs.  Tim 
wanted  to  go  and  look  at  them,  but  his 
mother  dragged  his  unwilling  feet  to  the 


farm,  and  left  him  there.  Then  she 
trudged  wearily  the  nine  long  miles  to 
Uggle  Grinby,  through  the  bitter  wind 
which  occasionally  flung  lashing  rain-drups 
across  her  face.  Though  Phoebe  was 
strong  and  tireless  in  work  she  was  unused 
to  a  long  tramp  of  this  kind,  and  became 
footsore  and  exhausted,  sick  to  death  of 
her  good  clothes  and  Sunday  boots. 

At  last  she  reached  the  prison-gates  and 
rang  the  great  clanging  bell,  and  wished 
for  little  Tim  to  support  her  spirits  ;  for 
with  all  her  pride  Phoebe  was  shy,  and  to- 
day full  of  unwonted  nervousness. 

"  Matt  Laverick,  the  fisher,"  said 
Phoebe,  in  her  best  accent,  "  he  is  com- 
ing out  to-day,  isn't  he  ?  How  soon  will 
it  be  ?  Will  you  tell  him  his  Phoebe's 
awaiting  ?  And  may  I  sit  down  a  bit 
while  I'm  waiting,  for  I've  come  a  long 
step?" 

Prison  warders  are  no  doubt  tender- 
hearted like  other  men.  But  Mr.  Horsfall 
was  aho  a  person  of  dignity,  unused  to 
free-and-easy  requests  from  the  prisoners' 
friends.  Moreover  it  was  a  grievance  with 
him  that  he  had  to  do  any  work  on  Christ- 
mas Day  ;  and  Phoebe,  thin,  pale,  and 
weary,  did  not  look  her  best  just  then  ; 
nor  did  she,  in  Mr.  Horsfall' s  opinion, 
wear  her  Sunday  clothes  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  an  Uggle  Grinby  female.  So  he 
regarded  her  with  contempt  and  made  no 
effort  to  soften  his  reply  :  *  *  Sunday  birds 
all  released  Saturday  night  ;  man's  gone  ;" 
and  he  banged  the  gate  in  PhoE he's  face 
and  went  back  to  his  Christmas  breakfast 
of  hot  tripe,  leaving  her  outside  with  a 
great  desolation  in  her  heart. 

Poor  Phoebe  !  Nine  weary  miles  and  a 
parting  from  Tim,  and  all  for  naught. 
Matt  was  not  here.  He  was  free,  and  he 
had  not  come  to  her.  Where  was  he  ? 
Had  he  gone  to  golden  haired  Liz,  who 
understood  his  fisher-ways,  who  was  so 
ready  with  her  kisses,  in  whose  behalf  he 
had  fought  and  suffered  ? 

After  a  long  time  she  again  set  forth, 
slowly,  homeward,  through  the  driving 
gale.     Weary  Christ masiog  was  this  ! 

The  farm-house  party  were  at  dinner 
when  Phoebe  returned,  all  save  Bill,  whose 
chair  by  Sandside  Bessie  was  empty. 
**  Come  in,  my  lass,  come  in  I"  cried  the 
farmer,  jolly  under  the  influence  of  Chrii't- 
mas  cheer  and  a  foaming  beer-jug. 
'*  You've  been  on  a  goose's  chase,  but  a 
cut  from  a  goose's  wing  '11  settle  you. 
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Don't  stand  there  like  a  scarecrow,  or 
neighbor  Bartholomew  here  will  never  be- 
lieve you  war  the  prettiest  lass  inland  till 
you  runned  off  with  n  drunken  boat- 
man." 

**  He'll  never  be  so  fond  of  the  drink 
as  you,  father,"  said  Phoebe,  **  nor  it 
never  made  him  impudent.  I  want  no 
geese  with  you.  Give  me  my  Tim,  moth- 
er, and  let  me  go." 

Mrs.  Verrill  rose,  looking  frightened 
and  uncertain.  *'  Go  on,  Eliza,"  she 
said  ;  and  Eliza  muttered  :  "Go  on, 
mother,"  and  looked  away  from  her  sis- 
ter, cramming  her  month  as  if  reeolved 
not  to  utter  another  word.  "  Phcebe, 
lass,"  said  Mrs.  Verrill,  *'  it  warn't  my 
fault,  but  Tim's  that  contrairy  and  spite- 
ful, thar's  no  doing  with  him.  He 
wouldn't  come  to  dinner  not  for  plum- 
pudding  nor  nothing,  but  must  needs  run 
off  a-playing  by  hisself." 

Phoebe  turned  away  apathetically.  Tim 
was,  no  doubt,  in  the  yard  throwing  stones 
at  the  fowl.  But  Fanny,  her  mouth  full 
almost  as  Eliza's,  called  out,  '^  Bill's  gone 
to  seek  him,"  in  a  hasty  tone  which  told 
the  mother  Tim's  loss  was  less  recent  than 
Mrs.  Verrill  had  led  her  to  suppose.  She 
faced  them  again.  "  And  you*re  all  a- 
f easting  there  and  looking  at  father  drink- 
ing,'^ she  said,  **  and  you  don't  know 
where  my  Tim  is  !  You're  lucky,  moth- 
er, if  your  pretty  lass  ever  darkens  your 
doors  agen." 

**  We  didn't  none  of  us  want  your 
brat,"  cried  Simon,  who  had  had  a  good 
pull  at  the  ale  too.  ^*  He's  like  his  father 
— a  fighting,  swearing,  spitting  tom-cat  of 
a  devil,  like  Matt  Laverick." 

**  Doan't  you  be  taking  Matt  Laverick's 
name  in  your  mouth,"  said  Phoebe  ;  **  you 
hadn't  the  courage  to  fight  him  when  you 
were  lads,  Simon,  and  1  greatly  misdoubt 
}our  having  the  courage  now," 

And  she  went  out  to  find  her  Tim,  not 
anxiously,  but  a  little  crossly,  for  she  was 
very  weary.  Tim,  however,  was  not  in 
the  yard  with  the  fowl  ;  nor  in  the  shed 
with  the  cows  ;  nor  in  the  glenside  cot- 
tage  ;  nor  on  the  hill  with  the  sheep. 
Nor  was  he  making  mud-pies  by  the  beck, 
nor  looking  for  his  da's  sails  from  the 
cliff.  Phcebe  was  so  tired  that  she  could 
not  believe  in  his  disappearance.  It  was 
some  stupidity  of  her  own  that  she  could 
not  find  him.  She  quickened  her  steps, 
however,  and  began  to  feel  sick  at  heart. 


IV. 

PecEnE  went  to  the  Heights,  for  Tim 
had  twice  ere  now  got  into  the  garden, 
and  amused  himself  pulling  the  choicest 
flowers.  But  he  was  not  there  to-day, 
nor  by  the  housekeeper's  fire  ;  nor  had 
any  one  seen  him  roaming  through  the 
park. 

"  Why,  dear  me  !  it's  Phcebe  Verrill  I" 
cried  Miss  Leicester,  who  always  on 
Christmas  Day  was  overflowing  with 
goodwill  and  nervous  importance^  and 
who  was  now  engaged  in  bearing  a  mag- 
nificent cake  to  the  servants.  "  My  good 
girl,  what's  the  matter  ?*'  And  she  asked 
ail  sorts  of  needless  questions,  though 
Phoebe  was  on  thorns  to  continue  her 
search,  and  her  patience  soon  dissolved 
into  incivility.  **Now,  Phcebe,  I  know 
exactly  what  you  had  better  do,"  said 
Miss  Leicester,  taking  the  unwilling  moth- 
er to  the  drawing-room,  and  seating  her 
on  a  spring  chair,  which  gave  Phoebe  an 
alarming  sense  of  insecurity.  **  You  just 
trust  yourself  to  me,  will  you  ?" 

"  Anything  in  reason,  miss,"  said 
Phoebe,  trying  to  be  meek  ;  "  so  long  as 
it's  for  finding  Matt  Laverick's  pretty 
Tim." 

**  He  is  pretty,'*  said  Miss  Leicester, 
with  a  vague  recollection  of  a  little  brown, 
active  body  running  at  Phoebe's  feet  like 
a  foal  beside  its  mother ;  and  then  she 
went  off  into  a  siding  about  some  socks 
she  proposed  to  knit  for  him,  if  Phoebe 
could  select  a  color  she  liked  from  some 
specimens  of  wool  on  the  table. 

**  Miss,  will  you  tell  me  how  to  look  for 
my  little  Tim  r  said  Phcebe. 

**  Oh,  to  be  sure,  I  was  forgetting  it  I" 
said  the  kind  lady,  taking  Phoebe's  hand 
in  hers,  and  then  lamenting  over  her  tired 
appearance  after  her  walk  to  Uggle  Grin- 
by,  and  saying  she  could  have  told  her 
about  the  Sunday  prisoners  being  released 
on  Saturday.  **  But  yes  I"  added  Miss 
Leicester  hastily,  seeing  Phoebe  try  to 
straggle  out  of  the  soft  chair,  "  about 
Tim,  this  is  what  I  propose  :  I'll  send  a 
message  to  James,  the  groom,  who  is  a 
most  good-natured  man,  and  I  think  must 
have  quite  finished  his  dinner  by  this 
time,  and  he  will  look  about  for  yon  ; 
and  you  must  stay  here  and  get  a  good 
rest,  and  I'll  order  up  some  meat  and  pud- 
ding, for  you  must  be  dreadfully  hungry. 
What  are  you  doing  !"  asked  Miss  Leicea- 
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ter,  for  with  flasbiD^  eyes  Phoebe  was 
making  her  way  to  the  door,  hardlv  paas- 
ing  to  say  :  ^^  Miss,  I  see  now  why  you 
wasn't  marrying  wouian.  No  man  in  his 
senses  would  want  you  to  mother  his  chil- 
dren. My  Tim*s  lost  and  out  in  the  cold 
and  the  storm  and  the  rain,  and  you  talk 
of  wool- patterns,  and  setting  in  chairs, 
and  eating  pudding.  Let  me  be,  miss. 
You  don't  know  how  to  help  me." 

Poor  Miss  Leicester,  who  was  only 
thirty-two,  was  much  offended,  and  a 
little  distressed  by  her  failure.  **  Dear  ! 
dear  !*'  she  said  ;  **  how  cuiiously  rude 
the  lower  orders  are  I" 

Phoebe  returned  to  the  farm,  bewildered 
by  her  want  of  success.  **  Oh,  mother, 
mother  .^'  she  cried.  **  Why  did  you  let 
him  ^o  out  I    I  can* t  find  him  anywhere." 

Knowing  they  were  in  fault  the  worthy 
folk  were  cross.  "  You  should  never 
have  had  a  brat  with  fii^her- blood  in  him,*^ 
fiaid  the  farmer.  ''  You  shouldn't  have 
gone  after  that  rascal  scamp  this  morning 
when  we  told  you  'twas  the  wrong  day, 
and  then  you  wouldn't  have  lost  your 
brat." 

*'  Eh,  Phoebe,  dear  !"  said  her  mother. 
*''  It's  Christmas,  and  he's  in  his  liquor. 
Don't  you  mind  him." 

**  You  all  think  it,"  said  Phoebe,  '*  so 
it  don't  hurt  me  much  for  father  to  say  it. 
But  I'm  not  going  to  do  without  my  Tim. 
It 'ud  be  righter  for  you  and  Eliza  and 
Fanny  to  stop  your  merrying,  and  come 
and  find  him,  for  you  promised  to  keep 
him  safe  and  you  haven't  done  it." 

**'  Eh,  dear  !"  said  Eliza,  tired  as  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  be  on  Christmas  evening. 
^^  Bill's  been  seeking  this  three  hour  ; 
and  it's  uig;h  church  time.  You're  so 
full  of  Christmas,  Phoebe,  you've  forgot 
it's  the  Sabbath." 

'*  Mother  I"  cried  Phoebe,  **  you've 
had  children,  if  Eliza  hasn't.  How  can 
you  sit  thar  and  let  her  talk  to  me  so  ?" 

**  My  dear!  my  dear  I"  sobbed  the 
poor  fat  woman,  taking  off  her  cap,  "  I 
do  feel  for  you.  I'll  come  and  help  you. 
But  Tm  not  good  at  climbing,,  Phoebe, 
and  if  I  come  someun  '11  have  to  walk 
aside  me,  or  I'll  be  breaking  my  neck, 
and  that  won't  comfort  you  for  Tim,  my 
dear,  will  it  ?  Fanny,  fetch  me  my  bon- 
net. Not  the  best  un.  I  doubt  I  must 
give  up  church  for  to-night.  And  fetch 
your  own,  girls,  for  shame  !  It's  becom- 
ing  to  help  Phoebe  this  time." 


Meantime  Phoebe  flew  off  to  the  lodge, 
thinking  that  her  eldest  brother  could  as- 
sist her  better  than  any  one,  if  he  only 
would. 

"  Simon,  'twas  yon  flour-faced  lad  of 
yourn  that  angered  him.  Are  you  no 
going  to  help  me,  when  I've  been  walking 
since  five  o  clock,  and  have  naught  but 
troubles  in  my  heart  ?" 

**  Phoebe,"  said  Simon,  didactically, 
for  he  was  a  little  fuddled,  *'  your  troubles 
is  all  of  your  own  hatching.  I  suppose 
Tim  has  gone  into  the  sea.  Most  all  the 
bad  comes  out  of  that  and  find  its  way 
back  agen.  I  never  were  one  for  dieting 
on  fish,  and  mother's  goose  'ud  have 
digested  a  great  deal  better  if  she  hadn't 
prelooded  it  with  that  great  hulking  cod. 
It's  like  Matt  Laverick,  hard  to  swallow, 
and  harder  still  to  forget." 

'*  I'm  going  to  church,  Phoebe,"  said 
the  prim  sister-in-law.  **  You'd  better 
come  too,  and  pray  that  your  son  may  be 
kept  from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer." 

**  'Deed,  and  if  I'd  prayed  agen  the 
destroyer  this  morning,"  said  Phoebe, 
*'  God  wouldn't  have  let  the  bairn  near 
you.  Won't  nobody  help  me  ?  I  have 
naught  but  Tim  left,  and  you  were  all 
proud  of  me  once,  and  now  you  won't 
none  of  you  help  me  !" 

The  greater  part  of  the  family  did  turn 
out  after  this,  with  much  grumbling 
among  themselves.  The  farmer  was  real- 
ly too  much  stupefied  to  go  far.  He 
struggled  hither  -and  thither  for  a  short 
while,  retracing,  his  steps,  and  looking  in 
obvious  places  where  he  had  looked  be- 
fore. At  last  he  stumbled  back  to  the 
parlor  fire,  whither  his  poor  fat  wife  had 
also  returned,  very  tired,  very  unhappy, 
and  only  able  to  cry.  Farmer  Verrill  took 
some  more  beer,  and  then  said  oracularly, 
in  somewhat  thickened  tones  :  *'  Yon  Matt 
Laverick's  come  out  of  jail,  and  he  ha'n't 
come  after  Phoebe.  Happen  she's  done 
with  him.  Yon  Tim's  lost.  It's  quicker 
nor  scarlet  fever,  and  not  catching.  Hap- 
pen she's  done  with  him.  She's  a  fine  lass 
yet.  Happen  we're  done  with  them  Lav- 
ericks.  And  the  tailor's  a  single  man 
still." 

**  Eh,  Johnnie,  dear  !"  cried  his  wife, 
*'  don't,  for  God's  sake,  talk  of  that  fash- 
ion to  Ph<Kbe,  or  you'll  drive  her  clean 
out  of  her  senses.  She'll  be  jumping  into 
the  sea  once  they  Lavericks  be  done 
with." 
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'*  She's  a  fine  lass/'  repeated  the  fa- 
ther, shaking  his  head  regretfully. 

The  fact  then  was  now  recognized  ; 
Tim  was  lost.  An  active,  clever  boy, 
who  knew  his  way  about,  something  must 
have  happened  to  him,  or  he  would  long 
ago  have  been  safe  by  his  mother's  fire. 
Every  one  had  believed  in  his  spontaneous 
return,  aud  for  a  good  while  even  Phoebe 
was  not  frightened  ;  to  hunt  about  for  her 
naughty  child  had  seemed  merely  the  cul- 
minating point  of  her  day's  misfortunes. 
But  now  alarm  rose  in  her  breast,  and  she 
sickened  with  vague  apprehension. 

Phoebe  wandered  alone.  The  helpers 
were  too  slow  for  her,  filt  with  her  too  lit- 
tle. Because  she  was  in  the  depths,  every 
one  was  to-day  courageous  to  chide  her 
and  to  point  the  moral  of  her  woe.  And 
they  were  apathetic  in  the  search,  first  tell- 
ing her  lightly  that  Tim  was  safe  to  retuin, 
then  changing  their  tune,  shaking  their 
heads,  and  assuring  her  further  search  was 
useless.  For  the  feeling  was  strong  that 
Matt  Laverick  and  Tim,  the  visible  sign  of 
her  passion  for  the  fisherman,  were  a  dis- 
grace to  her  ;  much  better  expunged  to- 
gether from  her  life  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was 
only  because  it  was  Sunday  and  Christmas 
Day  combined,  and  folk  were  too  com- 
fortable in  their  homes,  and  tight  packed 
in  their  stomachs,  and  religious  in  their 
souls,  to  have  any  loose  sympathy  about 
them.  Another  day  the  search  might 
have  been  a  not  unpleasant  diversion  ;  to- 
night there  were  other  things  on  hand, 
and  spiced  ale  is  pleasant,  and  stories 
round  a  Christmas  fire. 

**  My  good  woman,"  said  Sir  Vincent, 
when  in  her  wandering  Phobbe  met  him 
and  his  eldest  son,  **  I  hear  Laverick  is  at 
large  again  ;  you  must  trust  us  to  defend 
you  from  him.  From  what  I  learn,  I  am 
driven  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  irregu- 
larity in  your  wedding.  Perhaps  we  can 
get  you  clear  of  him  altogether  and  free  to 
marry  some  steady  fellow,  who  deserves 
•uch  a  pretty  wife, — and  who  has  repent- 
ed now,"  added  the  baronet,  for  pro- 
priety's sake. 

**Sir,"  said  Phoebe,  "  Pm  onused  to 
hear  no  one  but  Matt  Laverick  make  re- 
marks on  my  prettiness,  and  I  will  not  bear 
it  from  no  one.  And  you'll  not  go  med- 
dling with  my  marriage,  which  was  regu- 
lar enoff  for  me.  If  you  like  to  help  me 
to  find  my  Tim,  you  may  do  that.  I 
want  naught  else." 


Sir  Vincent,  feeling  snubbed,  excused 
himself,  and  went  to  church  to  sleep  off 
the  effects  of  his  plum -pudding.  Mr. 
Charles  lingered  a  moment.  *'  Mrs.  Lav- 
eiick,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  **  Pve 
been  searching  this  two  hours,  and  I  won't 
go  home  till  Pve  found  the  little  beggar. 
Don't  be  too  much  frightened."  Mr, 
Chaiies  was  the  kindest  creature  in  the 
world,  but  he  was  a  little  lazy  ;  Phoebe 
did  not  trust  him  much,  and  she  searched 
on  alone. 

For  the  third  time  she  descended  the 
cliff  It  was  dark  now  ;  she  could  hardly 
feel  her  steps,  and  the  boom  of  the  waves 
drowned  her  voice.  In  her  heart  was  al- 
ways the  dull,  aching  misery  about  Matt. 
Where  was  he  ?  O  God  !  where  was  he  ? 
He  had  deseited  her  ;  would  he  now  grow 
really  bad  ?  *'  Happen  I  done  it  myself," 
groaned  Phoebe.  '^  Happen  I  drove  Matt 
Laverick  to  her." 

She  looked  in  at  the  window  of  her  old 
home.  Could  he  be  there  ?  It  was  all 
bare,  silent,  and  daik,  as  it  had  been  dur- 
ing Miltt's  imprisonment.  She  looked  in 
at  the  beer-house,  her  head  bent  and  her 
heart  fluttering.  Never  in  the  old  da}  a 
had  she  fetched  Matt  from  (he  beer-house, 
having  a  serene  confidence  that  he  would 
come  home  when  he  was  ready,  and  that 
unless  he  intended  it  himself  (as  he  some- 
times did)  no  one  conld  make  him  drunk. 
But  to-night — if  she  found  him  in  tho 
beer-house  to-night,  just  out  of  prison, 
drinking  would  be  no  good  sign  in  Matt 
Laveiick.  But  he  was  not  there  ;  nor 
had  Tim  been  found  in  the  cold  and  the 
rain,  and  brought  in  to  warm  himself  at 
the  fire.     She  turned  away. 

The  stormy  tide  was  going  down,  and 
Phoebe  groped  her  way  as  far  as  was  possi- 
ble toward  her  old  haunts.  **  Tim,  Tim, 
where  are  thee  ?  My  bairn,  my  bairn, 
where  are  thee  ?"  she  moaned,  despair- 
ingly. 

And  then  a  loud  girlish  laugh  from  be- 
hind startled  her.  She  turned,  shuddering 
to  find  herself  not  alone  on  the  di  serted 
shore.  It  was  some  minutes  before  she 
perceived  Liz  Laverick  close  under  the 
cliff  and  almost  hidden  in  the  dark  shadow  ; 
Liz  Laverick,  keeping  merry  Christmas, 
and  chaffing  with  a  fisherman  of  course. 
Phoebe's  head  reeled.  Was  it  Matt  ? 
Was  it  her  lad,  Matt  Laverick,  whom  she 
had  driven  from  her  ?  It  wanted  but  this 
to  end  her  day  of  woe  ;  to  see  Matt  and 
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bis  coasin  together,  oblivious  of  Tim  and 
of  her. 

Phoebe  was  too  macb  crushed  and  weak- 
ened to  spring  forward  and  confront  the 
pair,  perhaps  tearing  out  Liz's  bonny  blue 
eyes  and  golden  curls,  as  on  another  day 
instinct  might  have  prompted  her  to  do. 
To-night  she  was  only  conscious  Ihat  the 
great  sea  was  at  her  feet,  and  that  for 
many  a  broken  heart  peace  and  comfort 
were  waiting  in  its  waves.  No  place  was 
left  in  the  world  for  her.  She  was  hated 
by  her  kin  ;  her  child  was  lost,  and  Matt 
Laverick  wanted  her  no  more. 

Liz  caught  sight  of  the  wanderer,  for 
behind  the  man's  compliments  and  her 
own  merriment  she  had  heard  the  despair- 
ing cry.  With  bare  sure  feet  she  ran 
across  the  seaweed  to  learn  what  was  the 
matter.  "  Why,  heart  alive  I  it's  Phoebe  !" 
cried  the  girl. 

For  a  moment  the  rival  beauties  stared 
at  each  other  in  silence,  and  all  the  dumb 
anguish  of  a  stricken  animal  shone  in 
Phoebe's  eyes. 

'*  There's  naught  happed  to  your  man, 
Phoebe,  is  thar  ?"  asked  Liz  rather  doubt- 
fully. 

*'  I  don't  know  naught  about  him  !" 
groaned  Phoebe.  **  Oh,  Liz,  Liz,  haven't 
you  seen  him  ?"  Her  proud  heart  swelled 
as  she  aeked  the  question,  but  not  pride 
itself  was  so  strong  now  as  the  desire  to 
learn  something  about  Matt. 

**No,  I  ha'n't  seen  him,"  said  Liz; 
*'  but  I  made  sure  he  warn't  far  off. 
He'll  never  go  far  off  while  you're  about, 
Phoebe.  There,  woman,  don't,  don't  cry. 
Don't  go  breaking  yourself  like  this.  Matt 
Laverick's  a  good  lad.  He'll  come  back,  if 
only  to  look  after  mother  and  me,  let  alone 
you,  Phoebe,  Go  home  to  your  Tim,  and 
I'll  step  up  and  tell  you  when  I  see  him." 

Liz  Laverick's  despised,  merry  counte- 
nance was  all  overflowing  with  sympathy 
and  kindliness.  She  had  hold  of  Phoebe's 
arm  and  was  trying  to  drag  her  shoreward 
away  from  the  waves.  Phoebe  heard  very 
little  of  what  she  said.  She  had  been 
quite  unnerved  by  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
when  she  learned  that  Liz  knew  no  more 
of  Matt  than  she  did  herself.  ''Liz," 
she  sobbed  at  last,  her  head  sinking  on 
the  girl's  shoulder,  **  I've  lost  my  Tim. 
I  can't  find  him  anywhere." 

**  Heart  alive  1"  cried  Liz.  After  a 
minute  she  jumped  up  and  clapped  her 
hands.    **  Well  I  well  I"  she  said,  **  don't 


be  seeking  him  in  the  sea,  Phoabe.  Come 
ashore  and  I'll  help  you.  I'm  a  great  giil 
for  finding  bairns.  Have  you  looked  in 
the  cavern  round  point  ?  He's  a  handy 
climber,  Tim  is.  Never  fear  no  more, 
woman  !     We'll  find  him." 

**  Come  I  come  I"  said  Phoebe,  clinging 
to  Liz.  But  she  was  bewildered  and  half 
unconscious.  After  a  moment  she  stopped 
as  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  the  girl 
could  not  draw  her  away. 

'•Phoebe,"  said  Liz,  **  you're  dead 
beat.  Sit  you  down.  I'll  bring  him 
sharp  to  you,  if  he's  in  the  cave.  If  he 
isn't,  I'll  turn  out  the  lads.  There's  a 
many  to  seek,  you  know.  No  boats  out 
to-night.  And  there's  none  wouldn't  do 
a  turn  for  Matt  Laverick's  bairn,  let  alone 
for  your  bright  eyes,  Phoebe — and  happen 
for  mine  too  !" 

Phoebe's  senses  were  returning  with 
hope,  and  the  girl's  last  phrase  quickened 
them.  *  *  You  may  seek  yourself,  Liz 
Laverick,"  she  said,  stiffly,  '*'  but  I  don't 
want  no  rousing  of  the  lads  along  of  my 
eyes  nor  of  yourn  neither."  Then  her 
head  drooped  again  and  with  a  great  sob 
she  added,  "  If  I  can't  find  him,  Liz,  I'll 
just  die  in  the  sea,  for  I've  nothiug  else 
to  live  for.'* 

Liz  thought  she  was  going  to  cry  too  ; 
but  just  then  a  splash  of  oars  reached  her 
quick  ears,  and  she  moved  aside  a  little  to 
listen.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  scar, 
tossing  like  a  cork  and  like  to  be  swamped 
by  every  wave,  a  small  boat  appeared  ^on 
the  moonlit  track  before  the  two  women. 

'*  Hey  !"  shouted  Liz,  springing  upon 
a  fallen  boulder,  where  she  caught  the 
light  on  her  cotton  frock,  her  round  face, 
and  thick  curls,  pulled  down  and  tossed 
about  by  the  rough  hands  of  Charlie  Sims 
the  fisherman.  *'  Hey  !"  she  cried,  wav- 
ing her  arms  beckoningly,  a  picturesque, 
startling  figure  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

Phoebe,  bent,  ghastly,  shuddering, 
stood  below  her  in  the  shade,  her  hands 
pressed  againnt  her  heart,  her  breast  heav- 
ing with  quick  sobs.  At  Liz  Laverick's 
loud  call,  she  started  and  looked  up,  terri- 
fied and  confused.  **  Is  it  Tim  ?"  she 
whispered  apprehensively.  Then  repeated 
with  sudden  vehemence,  ''  Liz  I  Liz  !  an- 
swer me  I     Is  it  Tim  ?'* 

V. 

Thbt  stood  together  alone  upon  the 
beach,  Matt  Laverick  and  his  wife  ;  and 
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PhoBbe  had  forgotten  her  child.  The  surf 
roared  and  thundered  at  their  feet»  dash- 
ing the  cold  spray  in  their  faces.  Words 
were  possible  only  between  the  fall  of  the 
waves,  and  for  long  no  words  were  spoken. 
Phcehe  clasped  her  hands  on  his  arm,  and 
Matt  held  her  becaase  she  seemed  totter- 
ing and  weak  ;  and  he  looked  at  her  and 
wondered.  Liz,  unnoticed  by  Matt,  for- 
gotten by  Phoebe^  and  much  astonished  by 
the  silence  and  the  desperate  air  of  the 
couple,  had  hurried  away  to  seek  the  miss- 
ing child.  Husband  and  wife  were  alone  : 
and  there  was  that  in  Matt  Laverick's  air 
which  frightened  Phoebe.  **  You  didn't 
come,  lad,  last  night,  when  yoa  left  the 
prison,"  said  she,  falteringly. 

'*  Lass,  yon  didn't  welcome  me  afore, 
and  rd  best  keep  away  from  you  now," 
said  Matt.  '^  What  are  thee  doing  here. 
Phoebe,  and  no  by  the  fire  with  Tim,  for- 
getting thy  lad  as  were  prisoned  V ' 

**  Oh.  Matt,  Matt  1"  cried  Phoebe,  re- 
membering. "  Tim's  run  away  !  He*s 
lost.     I  can't  find  him  anywhere  1" 

'*  You've  lost  my  Tim?"  said  Matt 
fiercely,  dropping  her  arm  and  stepping 
back  from  her.  "  Lost  my  Tim  ?  Were 
you  merry-making,  Phoebe,  and  foigot 
him  ?" 

*'  Oh,  won't  you  help  find  him.  Matt  ?" 
implored  the  woman.  **  I  must  walk  on 
and  on,  but  I  can't  see  for  crying,  and 
happen  if  you'll  come  too,  we'll  find  him 
together." 

^*  You  wouldn't  let  Tim  kiss  his  da 
many  a  day  when  1  called  to  him  ;  hap. 
pen  Tim  has  forgotten  his  da  by  now," 
said  Matt. 

**  Oh,  lad,  don't  scold  me  now  !  I 
can't  find  him.  Won't  you  help  me  to 
find  my  little  Tim  ?"  groaned  Phoebe, 
taking  his  arm  and  pulling  him  on. 

**  Lass,"  said  Matt  presently,  **  when  I 
left  the  prison  I  come  straight  home, 
thinking  happen  you'd  be  come  back  too, 
or  take  some  notice  of  me.  You  didn't. 
But  I, — I  minded  last  Christmas  when  we 
were  together  ;  and  so  I  went  out  in  yon 
old  bit  boat  I  built  for  thee  ;  and  kept  my 
Christmas  with  her, — most  all  I  had  left 
of  thee.  And  thee  waru't  thinking  of 
me,"  cried  Matt,  with  indignant  emphasis, 
**  and  thee  hast  lost  my  Tim.  I  thought 
thee'd  have  cared  for  Matt  Laverick's 
Tim,  anyhow,  Phoebe.  It  seems  I  hadn't 
oughter  trusted  thee." 

He  walked  on  with  long,  quick  strides, 


leaving  Phoebe  to  struggle  after  him  as 
best  she  could.  *'  Come  on,  lass,  come 
on,"  said  Matt,  pausing  and  looking  back 
at  her  ;  ''  don't  waste  time  crying.  Thera 
eyes  was  never  meant  for  crying.  Fll  find 
thy  Tim  ;  but  Pm  thinking  I'll  keep  him 
myself  this  time.  You  can  go  back  to 
your  inland  folk  and  be  merry  with 
them." 

**  Oh,  Matt  I  don't  speak  to  me  so," 
moaned  Phoebe  ;  '*  don't  be  so  angry  with 
me." 

He  waited  for  her ;  then  took  her 
roughly  by  the  elbow  and  led  her  on.  A 
long  way  it  seemed  to  her,  over  rock  and 
sand  and  pebble,  loose  shale  wearying  to 
the  foot,  slippery  seaweeds  with  streamlets 
bubbling  among  them,  huge  boulder- 
stones  as  hard  in  the  uncertain  light  to 
evade  as  to  surmount.  They  wandered 
vaguely,  finding  no  trace  of  the  child. 

^^  Matt,  was  they  kind  to  thee  in  the 
jail  ?"  whispered  Phoebe  at  last. 

**Mavbe." 

**  Had  you  bread  enoff,  and  a  sup  of 
drink  whiles  ?" 

'*  Maybe.  I  can't  tell.  It's  long  since 
thee  cared  about  my  bread  and  my  drink, 
Phoebe." 

"  Don't  say  it.  Matt,  that  I  didn't  care," 
said  Phoebe. 

They  were  ascending  now,  for  the  tide 
had  not  yet  uncovered  the  rocks  at  the 
point,  and  the  breakers  were  beating 
against  the  great  buttress  below  their 
steps.  The  path,  a  mere  track  used  by 
the  jet-seekers,  was  steep  and  difi^cnlt, 
zigzagging  up  half  way  to  the  plateau 
above,  and  there  skirting  the  face  of  the 
cliff  almost  perpendicular  to  the  waves. 
It  was  a  dangerous  place.  At  one  spot 
the  rock  was  cloven  by  a  far-reaching  nar- 
row fifiHure,  and  as  each  wave  burst  against 
the  cliff  it  sent  a  foaming  eddy  up  this 
long  chasm  in  which  the  water  continually 
seethed  and  boiled.  Following  the  path 
you  had  to  jump  nearly  three  feet  from 
ledge  to  ledge  of  jutting  rocks  which  did 
their  best  to  foim  a  natural  bridge  ;  but 
the  ravine  widened  below  and  on  calm  days 
could  be  entered  by  a  boat.  Phoebe  and 
Matt  in  the  old  time  had  made  their  way 
in  sometimes,  and  had  laughed  at  the  hol- 
low echo  of  their  voices  as  they  lingered 
in  the  shade,  their  boat  rocking  gently  on 
the  gieen  wavelets,  while  they  gazed  a 
the  stainless  sky  and  saw  the  shining  gull 
wing  their  way  over  the  narrow  gorge 
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heedless  of  the   happy  human   creatures 
helow. 

To-night  Phoebe  sank  abruptly  on  the 
path,  befoie  they  reached  this  dangerous 
chasm.  The  moon  just  now  was  hidden 
and  there  was  little  Ube  in  seeking  any- 
thing, while  the  gloom  aggra\rated  the  dan- 
gers of  the  path.  Phoebe  sat  on  a  jutting 
rock  and  Matt  stretched  himself  on  the 
ground  besido  her  while  they  waited  for 
returning  light. 

**  Matt,'*  said  Phoebe  in  a  low  voice, 
*'  I  never  meant  for  them  to  prison  thee, 
lad  ;  it  was  none  of  my  doing." 

"  Ay,  lass,  but  it  was.  Phoebe,"  said 
Matt^  rising  on  his  elbow  and  looking  at 
her,  **  have  you  forgot  the  times  when  we 
were  together  first  ?  When  thou  come 
fishing  with  me,  and  we  walked  together 
on  the  8car>  and  sat  by  the  fire  Sundays, 
and  minded  our  courting  ?  and  thee  had 
left  thy  inland  place,  and  thy  fine  gowns, 
and  thy  speaking  wav  thou  had  lamed  at 
school,  to  come  and  l)ide  down  here  with 
me  ?  And  thee  were  the  prettiest  lass  in 
all  the  Bay,  Phobbe,  and  I  loved  thee. 
And  Pd  have  loved  thee  the  same  When  thee 
war  old  and  ugly,  and  couldn't  sing,  nor 
run,  nor  go  seafaring  no  more.  And  I 
thought  thou  loved  me  like  that,  and  that 
weM  have  been  together  to  the  end  and 
have  lain  together  within  sound  of  the 
wavt;s,  and  have  felt  the  sun  shining  on  us, 
thee  and  me,  and  Tim  to  come  after  us. 
But  I  doubt  I  were  wrongs  lass,  and  thee 
have  never  rightly  loved  the  sea,  nor  the 
sun,  nor  thy  fisher-lad  ;  or  thou  wouldn't 
have  left  me  like  this." 

*'  It  was  not  I  that  forgot  the  old  times, 
Matt.     It  was  not  I  that  done  it." 

**  You  left  me,  Phoebe,  and  all  for 
why  ?  A  cause  I  was  a  bit  free  with  yon 
yellow-curled  lass  of  my  own  kin,  as  I'd 
known  since  I  were  born,  and  laughed 
with  times,  and  who  wouldn't  give  me  the 
tackle  without  a  kiss  for  luck,  that  were  no 
harm  from  her  own  kin  ;  but  never  coort- 
ed,  nor  went  companying  with,  nor  thought 
of  aside  thee,  Phoebe." 

**  It  weren't  not  the  first  time.  Matt," 
said  Phoebe,  her  voice  shaking.  *^  I  borne 
a  deal  from  that  lass.  I  had  bade  you 
take  heed.  Matt,  and  you  wouldn't  hearken 
to  me  !" 

**  Never  coorted,  nor  went  companying 
with,"  repeated  Matt,  *'  nor  thought  of 
aside  Phoebe.  I  loved  thee,  lass.  The 
yellow-curled  lass  were  good  for  an  hour, 


and  a  joke,  and  happen  a  kiss  ;  but  thee 
war  my  heart's  treasure,  Phoebe  !" 

•  *  Thou  didn't  say  so  then.  Matt.  Thou 
said  wicked  things  of  that  girl  and  of 
me." 

"  Acanse  thou  had  angeied  me,  Phoebe. 
I  would  have  told  thee  afterward,  but  thou 
wouldn't  speak  with  me.  And  then  they 
clapped  me  in  prison  which  never  come  to 
none  of  my  kin  afore.  It  would  never 
have  been  if  thou  had  stood  by  me  ;  but 
folk  are  aye  ready  to  speak  agen  a  lad 
what  has  quarrelled  with  his  lass  ;  and 
they  thought,  as  you  had  no  call  to  think, 
Phoebe,  that  I  war  after  Liz  that  day  for 
my  own  sake,  and  not  saving  her  from  that 
saucy  rascal.  Bob  Smurthwaite,  who  de- 
served all  he  got,  though  I  didn't  give  it 
him  with  that  intent.  Sir  Vincent,  he  up 
and  said  I  war  a  trothless  scoundrel,  who 
had  driven  his  own  lass  off,  and  she  the 
prettiest  in  the  Bay,  to  go  after  the  other 
wenches  and  get  fighting  for  them.  It 
warn't  for  me,  Phoebe,  to  say  it  war  thy 
fault,  and  thou  had  left  me  of  thy  own 
doing  ;  and  all  for  nothing  but  a  black, 
jealous  temper  and  a  few  words  atween  us 
that  oughter  been  healed  right  off  by  a 
kiss.  And  thee  war  the  treasure  of  my 
heart,  Phoebe." 

*'  Matt !  Matt !  I  didn't  think  much  of 
the  fighting.  Thou  wast  given  to  fighting. 
Matt.  I  didn't  think  they'd  prison  thee 
for  fighting.  And  now,  lad — and  now — 
I  doubt  thou  don't  love  me  any  more  ?" 
said  Phoebe. 

*'  Lags,  I  don't  believe  thou  knows  what 
a  man  like  me  means  bv  love  or  thou 
wouldn't  be  aye  doubting  me.  But  it 
can't  be  the  same  now.  Yoa  wouldn't 
speak  with  me  afore,  and  now  I  been  in 
prison,  I  don't  blame  thee  so  much  now, 
lass.  Happen  I  wouldn't  make  it  up  with 
a  jail-man  myself,  if  I  were  a  woman." 

*'  No,  lad,"  said  Phoebe,  trembling  and 
drawing  closer  to  him,  **  I  would  never 
have  left  thee  acause  of  that,  never.  Matt, 
wilt  thou  come  right  away  from  here — to 
Yarmouth,  maybe,  where  folk  don't  know 
us  ?  I'd  come  with  thee  there,  and  I'd 
work  mv  arms  out  of  their  pits  for  thee 
there."' 

''No,  lass,"  said  Matt,  roughly,  "I 
won't  leave  this  place.  I  won't  have  it 
said  Matt  Laverick  was  druv  away  from 
his  home  for  Liz,  nor  for  no  woman  in  the 
world.  If  thou  won't  come  down  to  mo 
in  the  old  cottage  where  Tim  were  born, 
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I'll  jnst  do  without  thee."  He  spoke 
angrily,  and  rising,  turned  his  bdck  on 
her.  The  moon  had  brightened  and  he 
moved  on  without  another  word  to  seek 
the  child.  But  something  caught  his  eye, 
and  stopping  short  he  turned  again  sud- 
denly to  face  his  wife  ;  **  Tim  didn't  wear 
shoon,  did  he,  Phoebe  If''  said  the  man. 

Phoebe  gave  a  little  cry  of  ecstasy,  start- 
ing to  her  feet.  '*  Matt,  Matt  I  we  have 
found  him  !  It  is  his  shoe  1  He  can't  be 
far  now.  Oh  lad,  lad,  leave  me  and  run 
for  him  !     Run  !" 

But  Matt  remembered  the  chasm  with 
the  boiling  flood  below,  and  he  frowned 
as  he  quickened  his  steps.  '^  You  had  no 
call  to  be  putting  shoon  on  my  Tim, 
Phoebe,"  said  the  fisherman  shortly  ;  and 
stopped  on  the  edge  of  the  gorge,  l}ing 
down  and  listening  to  the  advancing  and 
retreating  of  the  flushed  waters. 

His  fear  communicated  itself  to  Phcebe. 
''Lad,  what  are  thee  doing?"  she  said. 
**  Come  on  and  look  for  our  Tim.  Ho 
can't  be  far  away  now.**  Then  a  deadly 
faintness  came  over  her  and  she  reeled  and 
closed  her  eyes.  **  Matt  I  Matt !"  she 
cried  wildly,  '*  thou  don't  think  he's  fallen 
in?" 

The  man  rose  and  looked  at  her  ;  then 
led  her  back  a  few  steps  and  seated  her. 
^*  Lass,  I  can't  tell.  It  looks  like  the 
t'other  shofi  down  there  on  the  rock  ;  hap- 
pen it  ben't,  but  I've  got  to  go  and  see." 

Without  pausing  for  a  reply,  he  began 
cautiously  to  clamber  down  the  rocky  side 
of  the  fissure,  toward  the  foaming  flood 
below.  After  a  few  minutes  Phoebe  col- 
lected herself,  and  staggered  again  to  the 
edge  of  the  gorge,  her  eyes  wild  with  ter- 
ror. 

**  Phoebe,"  called  Matt  from  below, 
"  go  back  to  where  I  put  yon,  or  you'll 
anger  me." 

'*  Matt  I  Matt  I"  she  screamed,  **  thou'll 
be  drowned.  If  he's  fallen  in — if  little 
Tim  has  fallen  in,  we  can't  help  it  I  Matt, 
we  cannot  help  it !  Come  back.  Matt  I 
Oh,  lad,  come  back  I'* 

'*  Lass,"  shouted  Matt  angrily,  pausing 
in  his  descent,  '*  if  thou  don't  obey  me 
and  go  back  to  where  I  put  thee,  I  won't 
save  tliy  Tim." 

He  waited,  frowning,  till  she  had 
obeyed,  hanging  in  mid -air.  Phoebe 
crouched  on  the  edge  of  the  path,  clutch- 
ing her  hair  with  both  hands,  and  sway- 
ing backward  and  forward  like  one  in  a 


frenzy.  And  the  east  wind  whistled  and 
screamed  round  the  point,  against  which 
the  waves  beat  ceaselessly  ;  and  in  the 
abyss  the  flood  boiled  and  swirled  and 
gurgled  as  it  rose  and  fell  ;  and  water  met 
water  huiled  in  vain  fury  from  side  to  side 
of  the  gorge.  Phoebe  thought  the  whole 
heaven  was  bowing  and  daikening  and 
thundering  at  her  ;  in  her  biain  was  a  roar 
of  many  billows  louder  than  ever  was  the 
voice  of  earthly  sea.  It  seemed  hours  be- 
fore Matt  came  back  to  her ;  jet  the 
bright  moon  was  still  shining  and  the 
ChriiitmHS  bells  were  still  ringing  in  the 
village  steeple  above  the  clilf,  their  voice 
clear  and  distant,  swelling  in  the  pauses  of 
the  storm.  Slowly  Matt  mounted  and  re- 
joined her.  Phoebe  stared  at  him  with 
meaningless  eyes,  and  he  kept  silence, 
bending  over  her. 

''  Matt !  Matt  I  thou  doan't  think  he's 
drowned  ?"  she  shrieked  suddenly,  throw- 
ing up  her  arms. 

Then  the  man  knelt  beside  her,  his 
arms  round  her  waist,  kissing  her  cold, 
clenched  hands  and  icy  brow.  *'  Phoebe, 
my  lass  !  my  lass  !  I  don't  see  how  a  lit- 
tle chap  could  have  fallen  down  th^te  on 
a  night  like  this  without  being  drowned  ! 
And  I  have  found  this,  lass,  and  nought 
else." 

She  took  the  little  drenched  bat  me. 
chanically,  and  leaned  her  head  on  Matt*s 
shoulder  without  a  word. 

**  Poor  lass  I  Poor  lass  !'*  murmured 
the  fisherman.  *'  Happen  he  never  fell  in 
at  all  I  Happen  I'll  nnd  him  for  thee  yet. 
Come  home  with  me,  Phoebe,  come  home. 
Thee  can't  go  back  to  yon  inland  place 
without  thy  Tim.  Come  home  ;  and  V\\ 
go  seek  him  for  thee  agen.  Happen  he 
never  fell  in  at  all,  Phoebe,  my  lass  I  my 
lass  I" 

But  it  was  long  before  Phoebe  moved  or 
spoke.  She  lay  motionless  in  his  arms, 
like  one  dazed  and  crushed.  At  last  she 
raised  her  head  and  said  brokenly  :  '^  Matt, 
thou  art  thinking  one  thing  thou  needn't. 
I  didn't  know  they'd  let  thee  out  yester- 
eve  ;  and  I  went  this  morning  to  the 
prison  to  meet  thee  and  bring  thee  home. 
Tim  couldn't  have  walked  all  them  miles ; 
he  war  a  little  'un.  And  I  put  him  with 
mother  and  she  lost  him.  And  now  we'll 
never  see  him  no  more,  Matt,  thee  nor 
me.  But  he  couldn't  have  walked  so  far, 
lad  ;  and  I  went  to  meet  thee." 

''  Phoebe,  my  lass,  my  lass  !"  said  Matt, 
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bowing  his  head  on  hers  and  crashing  her 
to  his  heart. 

VI. 

Ub  raised  her,  and  half  leading,  half 
carrying,  he  brought  her  slowly  down  the 
steep  path,  across  the  slippery  rocks, 
along  the  beach  where  the  cobks  were 
drawn  up  for  Sunday.  They  moved  si- 
lently through  the  hamlet  to  the  battered 
cottage  where  had  been  their  home. 

A  knot  of  men  were  standing  round  the 
beer-house,  and  among  them  Liz  Laverick, 
looking  flushed  and  excited  as  she  told  of 
Tim's  disappearance.  *'  He's  but  a  baiin/' 
she  was  saying,  *'and  you  all  thought 
deals  of  Matt  Laverick  and  his  lass.  You 
wouldn't  have  the  bairn  starved  with  cold, 
the  day  his  da  comes  home  ?  I'll  never 
speak  a  word  to  one  of  jou  men  agen  if 
you  won't  come  seek  Matt  Laverick's  little 
Tim." 

And  then  they  all  tur43cd,  and  watched, 
half  curiously,  half  fearfully,  as  Matt  Lav- 
erick himself  passed  by,  with  his  lass  faint 
and  staggering,  clinging  to  him  and  weep- 
ing.  *'  Don't  let  them  speak  to  me, 
Matt,"  she  murmured.  **  I  couldn't  bear 
to  tell  any  one  that  thy  Tim  is  drowned." 

He  pushed  them  away  roughly  ;  oven 
Liz  Laverick,  who  had  at  once  sprung  for- 
ward to  help  her  kinsman  in  supporting 
the  exhausted  and  heartbroken  PhoBbe. 
Matt  unlocked  the  cottage  door,  and 
brought  her  into  the  room  with  its  cracked 
wall  and  mud  fluor,  which  all  smelled 
damp  and  brine-washed.  He  put  her  in 
the  one  arm-chair,  beside  which  was  Tim's 
long  disused  wooden  cradle.  She  dropped 
her  face  on  her  hands  and  neither  stirred 
nor  spoke  as  Matt  groped  about  till  he  had 
found  some  damp  firewood,  and  with  shak- 
ing fingers,  the  tears  running  down  his 
own  brown  face,  had  made  a  faint  and 
flickering  blaze. 

Then  he  went  out,  and  Phoebe  dreamily 
heard  him  summon  Liz  and  send  her  to 
the  beer-hou>>e  for  such  food  as  was  at  this 
hour  procurable.  The  fire  and  the  candle 
flickered  and  sputtered  ;  the  mice  came 
out  of  their  holes  unfrightened  by  the 
noiseless  woman  who  had  returned  to 
them  ;  the  moon  shone  through  the  case- 
ment, making  strange  slanting  baisof  light 
across  the  floor,  and  bathing  in  its  cold 
rays  Phoebe's  bent  figure,  her  drooping 
head,  and  frigid  hands  convulsively  clutch- 
ing her  dress.     She  was  faint  and  heart- 


broken and  bereaved  ;  conscious  of  little 
more  than  of  one  thing,  that  Matt  was  with 
her  and  would  care  for  her.  Neither 
power  nor  energy  was  left  to  the  poor 
thing  ;  she  could  only  wait  motionless  till 
his  return.  How  long  he  delayed  she 
knew  not ;  when  at  last  he  entered  a  long 
low  groan  burst  from  her  lips,  and  »he 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  him  without 
looking  up.  Matt  had  brought  no  food  ; 
he  did  not  heed  his  fire  which  had  gone 
out.  Meeting  Liz  outside  with  a  loaf  and 
a  jug  in  her  hands,  he  had  pushed  her 
aside,  saying,  **  Wait  a  bit,  wench,"  and 
had  slammed  the  door  on  her.  He  en- 
tered and  stood  over  Phoebe,  kissing  her 
hair,  and  holding  her  hands  in  his. 
''  Lass,"  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  voice, 
'Ms  it  only  acause  thee's  in  sorrow  thee 
has  come  home  to  me,  or  would  thee  have 
come  any  way  9  Would  thee  stay  now  if 
thee  were  happy  agen  ?" 

'^  I  can't  think  of  happiness.  Matt," 
mourned  Phoebe,  **  when  my  Tim  is 
drowned.  But  I  must  stay  with  thee  to- 
night, lad ;  I  can't  do  without  thee. 
Thou 'It  have  to  forgive  me  everything 
and  let  me  stay." 

**Then  thee  wouldn't  stay  if  thee 
warn't  sad,  Phoebe  ?  I'm  afeard  of  thee, 
lass.  But  rise  up  and  come  out  with  me, 
now,  for  I  have  something  to  show  thee." 

**  I  can't  go  no  further  to-night,  Malt," 
she  answered,  faintly,  sinking  back  in  her 
chair,  and  looking  at  him  with  sad  implor- 
ing eyes. 

Matt  replied  with  some  excitement  : 
"  But  I  will  have  thee  come,  Phoebe. 
Don't  thee  sit  thar  disputing,  lass,  but  rise 
up  and  come  out  with  me  as  I  bid  thee," 
Matt  was  peremptory  and  Phoebe  had  to 
obey.  He  put  his  right  arm  round  her, 
and  holding  her  left  hand  in  his  stooped 
over  her  as  they  walked.  Liz  saw  them 
in  great  astonishment ;  then,  as  they  took 
no  notice  of  her,  she  went  into  the  cot- 
tage, blew  up  the  fire,  set  on  the  kettle, 
and  prepared  the  frugal  meal. 

Matt  Laverick  led  Phoebe  round  to  the 
back  of  the  cottage  where  was  a  great  pile 
of  fishing-nets,  and  where  in  the  old  days 
she  had  been  used  to  sit  working  and  sing- 
ing, watching  for  the  russet  sail  of  The 
Homeward  Bounds  and  playing  with  Tim, 
who  rolled  and  kicked  at  her  feet.  And 
here  now,  in  a  nest  among  the  nets  lay 
the  good  dog  Bo'sun,  very  thin  and  aged 
after  six  months'  living  on  his  wits,  but 
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awake  and  bright-eyed,  and  ready  to  wag 
his  tail  as  his  master  laid  a  hand  on  his 
head,  though  too  full  of  responsibility  to 
stir.  Bo^sun  had  a  treasure  there  among 
the  nets,  and  was  lying  close  to  it  to  keep 
it  warm  and  safe  from  the  peeling  wind, 
letting  his  hot  quick  breath  blow  upon  it, 
and  now  and  then  bending  his  shaggy 
head  to  lick  the  thing  he  had  found,  and 
brought  home  in  safety  to  the  place  where 
his  master  was  sure  to  come.  And  here 
Phcebe  found  it,  the  good  dog's  treasure 
— Matt  Laverick's  little  Tim. 

Uis  clothes  were  torn  and  soaked  ;  on 
his  sturdy  arm  were  the  marks  of  the  big 
dog's  teeth  ;  but  his  eyes  were  fast  shut 
in  sound  childish  slumber,  his  breath  came 


soft  and  regular,  his  round  cheek  was  gen- 
tly  flushed,  his  little  feet  were  curled  up 
and  rosy  as  on  his  mother's  lap,  and  from 
top  to  toe  he  was  warm  as  his  mothei's 
heart. 

'*  Lass,"  said  Matt,  pressing  her  to  him, 
**  don't  thee  say  thou  11  love  me  only  if 
we're  sorrowing  together.  For  our  bairn 
is  found  and  safe,  and  I  want  the  twain  of 
you." 

Then  Phoebe  f  ung  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  sobbed  on  his  breast  loud  and 
long  for  joy.  **  Matt,  Matt  1"  she  mur- 
mured, '*  I  have  gotten  thee  both  back  ! 
I  never  thought  when  I  rose  up  this  morn- 
ing, lad,  I  was  to  have  such  a  happy 
Christmasing. " — MacmillarCs  Magazine, 
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Modern  History  is,  in  its  rapid  march 
onward,  making  sad  havoc  of  old  races. 
New  nations  are  rising  up  ;  but  only  like 
new  banks  and  headlands  on  our  coast,  by 
the  accumulation  of  drifted  shingle,  which 
the  very  same  tide  is  washing  away  from 
wasting  older  rocks.  A  generation  or  two 
hence,  in  the  making  of  a  new  German 
people,  the  last  remnant  will  have  finally 
disappeared  of  an  interesting  race,  which 
historians  and  arcbteologists  alike,  to  whom 
it  is  known,  will  be  loath  to  miss.  There 
are  probably  few  Englishmen  who  have 
any  verv  clear  idea  as  to  what  and  who 
the  "  Wends"  or  **  Sorbs"  are.  Early  in 
the  last  century,  we  read — I  think  it  was 
in  the  year  1702 — our  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  one  Hales,  travelling  home  by 
way  of  Bautzen,  to  his  utter  surprise 
found  himself  in  that  city  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd  of  people,  strange  of  form, 
strange  of  speech,  strange  of  garb — but 
unquestionably  picturesque — such  as  he 
had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of.  They 
are  there  still,  wearing  the  same  dress, 
using  the  same  speech,  looking  as  odd  and 
outlandish  as  ever.  We  need  not  go  back 
to  the  records  of  Alfred  the  Great,  of 
Wnlfstan  and  Other,  to  learn  what  a  pow- 
erful nation  the  Wends,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  great  Slav  family, 
were  in  times  gone  by.  In  the  days  when 
Wendish  warriors,  like  King  Niklot,  were 
feared  in  battle,  their  ships  went  forth 


acroes  the  sea,  side  by  side  with  those  of 
the  Vikings,  planting  colonies  on  the  Dan- 
ish Isles,  in  Holland,  in  Spain — aye,  vciy 
ambitious  Slav  historians  will  even  have  it 
that  our  own  Sorhiodunum  (Salisbury)  is 
*'  the  town  of  the  Sorbs,"  founded  by 
Sorb  settlers  in  449,  and  that  to  the  same 
settlers — also  styled  Weleti  (Alfred  the 
Great  calls  them  Vylte) — do  our  **  Wil- 
ton" and  **  Wiltshire"  owe  their  names. 
On  the  Continent  they  once  overspread 
nearly  all  Germany.  Hanover  Las  its 
*'  Wendland,"  Brunswick  its  **  Wendish 
Gate."  Franconia,  when  ruinously  devas- 
tated by  intestinal  wars  of  German  races, 
was,  at  Boniface's  instance,  recultivated 
by  immigrant  Wends,  famous  in  his  days, 
and  after,  for  their  husbandry.  The  en- 
tire North  German  population,  from  the 
Elbe  eastward,  and  north  of  the  Bavarian 
and  Bohemian  mountains,  is  in  descent 
far  more  Wendish  than  German.  Wend- 
ish names,  W^endish  customs,  Wendish 
fragments  of  speech,  bits  of  Wendish  in- 
stitutions, survive  everywhere,  to  tell  of 
past  Slav  occupation.  Altenburg  is  Wend- 
ish to  a  man,  the  Mecklenburgs  are  to  the 
present  day  ruled  even  by  Wendish  grand 
dukes.  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Dresden,  Lii- 
beck,  Leipzig,  Schwerin,  and  many  more 
German  towns,  still  bear  Wendish  names. 
There  are  now  but  a  poor  150,000  or 
160,000  left  of  this  once  numerous  peo- 
ple.    And  that  handful  is  dwindling  fast. 
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Every  year  sees  the  tide  of  spreading  Ger- 
manism making  further  inroad  on  the 
minute  domain  which  the  Germanized 
Wends  have  left  to  their  parent  race  in 
that  much  disputed  territory,  the  Lusatias. 
Prussian  administration,  Prussian  educa- 
tion, Prussian  pedantic  suppression  of 
everything  which  is  not  neo-German,  are 
rapidly  quenching  the  still  smoking  flax. 
It  boots  little  that  the  Saxon  Government, 
kinder  in  its  own  smaller  province,  has, 
very  late  in  the  day,  changed  its  policy, 
and  is  now  striving  to  preserve  what  it,  at 
its  lowest  valuation,  a  most  interesting  lit- 
tle bit  of  ethnographic  archaeology.  It  is 
much  too  late  to  stop  the  march  of  Ger- 
manization,  which  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  even  in  the  same  family  you  may  now 
find  parents  still  thoroughly  Wendish,  and 
priding  themselves  on  their  Wendish 
patronymics,  and  children  wholly  Ger- 
man, bearing  newly-coined  German  names. 
Evidently  the  race  is  dying  fast. 

Its  death  was  in  truth  prepared  a  long 
time  ago.  Once  the  Saxons  had  obtained 
the  mastery,  the  poor  Slavs  were  oppressed 
and  persecuted  in  every  way.  They  were 
forbidden  to  wear  their  own  peculiar  dress. 
They  were  forbidden  to  trade.  The  gales 
of  their  own  towns  were  closed  against 
them,  or  else  opened  only  to  admit  them 
into  a  deftpised  **  ghetto."  No  man  of 
culture  dared  to  own  himself  a  Wend.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  they  possess  a  language 
unique  for  its  plasticity  and  pliancy,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  written  litera- 
ture they  had  none.  For  centuries  their 
race  has  been  identified  with  the  lowest 
walks  in  life.  They  must  have  their  own 
parsons,  of  course  ;  but  that  was  all. 
Otherwise,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  toiling  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
they  were  doomed  to  remain — very 
'*  serfs,"  lending,  it  is  said,  in  the 
north,  a  peculiar  name  to  that  servile 
station  ("  serfs,"  from  **  serbs"),  just  as 
in  the  south  ''Slav"  became  the  distinc- 
tive term  for  **  slave." 

To  the  eye  of  the  archseologist,  all  this 
hardship  has  secured  one  compensating 
advantage.  It  has  left  the  Wends— in 
dress,  in  customs,  in  habits  of  mind,  in 
songs  and  traditions — most  interestingly 
primitive.  Everything  specifically  Wend- 
ish bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  na- 
tional childhood,  early  thought,  old-world 
life.  There  has  been  no  development 
within   the   race,  as  among  other  Slavs. 


There  have  been  modern  overlay ings,  no 
doubt ;  but  they  are  all  foreign  additions. 
The  Wendish  kernel  has  remained  un- 
touched, displaying  with  remarkable  dis- 
tinctness that  peculiarly  characteristic  fea- 
ture which  runs  through  all  the  Slav 
kindred,  at  once  uniting  and  separating 
various  tribes,  combining  a  curious  unity 
of  substructure  with  a  striking  variety  of 
surface.  Among  the  **  Serbs,"  or 
*'  Sorbs,"— really  **  Srbs"— of  Germany, 
occur  names  which  reveal  a  close  kinship 
with  Russians,  Bohemians,  and  Croats. 
By  some  strange  common  features  their 
language  links  them  plainly  with  the  Old 
Bulgarians.  Their  national  melodies  ex- 
hibit a  marked  resemblance  to  those  melan- 
choly airs  which  charm  English  visitors  in 
Russia.  Yet  a  Pole,  one  of  their  nearest 
neighbors,  is  totally  at  sea  among  the 
Wends.  His  language  is  to  them  almost 
as  unintelligible  as  that  of  their  '*  dumb" 
neighbors  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Njem- 
ski — that  is,  the  Germans.  Even  among 
themselves  the  Lusatians  are  divided  in 
speech.  In  Lower  Lusatia,  for  instance, 
where  the  population  are  descended  from 
the  ancient  Lusitschani,  if  you  want  to 
ask  a  girl  for  a  kiss,  you  must  say  : 
gulitza,  daj  mi  murki.  In  Upper  Lusa- 
tia, where  dwell  the  Miltschani,  the  same 
request  takes  the  shape  of  :  holitza,  daj 
mi  kupkuk.  It  will  terrify  linguists 
among  ourselves  to  be  told  that  this  Slav 
language — which  the  Germans  despise  as 
barbarous,  which  has  scarcely  any  litera- 
ture, and  which  is  spoken  by  very  few 
men  of  high  education — possesses,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  ordinary  verbs,  also  verbs 
**  neutro-passive,"  **  inchoative,"  **  dura- 
live,"  **  momentaneous,"  and  "itera- 
tive" ;  an  aorist  like  Greek,  and  a  pre- 
terit aorist  of  its  own  ;  a  subjunctive  plu- 
perfect, and  in  declension  seven  cases, 
including  a  **  sociative"  case,  and  a  **  lo- 
cative." The  most  remarkable  character- 
istics of  the  language,  however,  are  the 
richness  of  its  vocalization,  and  its  peculiar 
flexibility  and  pliancy,  which  enable  those 
who  speak  it  to  coin  new  and  very  expres- 
sive words  for  distinct  ideas  almost  at 
pleasure,  yet  subject  to  no  misconstruc- 
tion. 

In  outward  appearance  the  Wends  are 
throughout  a  powerful,  healthy,  and  mus- 
cular race,  whose  men  are  coveted  for 
the  conscription.  The  first  Napoleon's 
famous  **  Bouchers  Saxons" — the  Saxon 
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dragoons — were  nearly  all  Wenda.  And 
in  the  present  day,  it  is  the  Wends  who 
contribute  the  lion's  share  of  recroits  to 
the  Saxon  household  regiments.  Their 
women  are  prized  throughout  Germany  as 
nurses.  They  are  all  well-built,  well- 
shapedy  rich  in  muscle,  and  nimble  in  mo- 
tion^  like  the  Lacedeemonian  women  of 
old.  Next  to  stature,  the  most  distinctive 
external  feature  of  the  race  is  their  national 
dress,  which,  as  in  most  similar  cases, 
survives  longest,  and  in  its  most  character- 
istic form,  among  women.  As  between 
diffetent  districts  it  varies  very  markedly, 
but  throughout  it  has  some  common  fea- 
tures. Short  bright-colored  skirts,  with 
the  hips  preteruaturally  enlarged  by  artifi- 
cial padding,  and  an  unconscionable 
amount  of  starch  put  into  the  petticoats 
on  Sundays  ;  close-fitting  bodices,  under 
which  in  some  districts,  by  an  atrocious 
perversion  of  taste,  are  placed  bits  of  stout 
cardboard,  designed  to  compress  a  strong- 
ly developed  bust  to  hideous  flatness  ; 
small  tight-fitting  caps,  into  which  is 
gathered  all  the  hair,  and  which  are  often 
concealed  under  some  bright-colored  outer 
head-gear,  with  an  abundance  of  ribbons 
dependent ;  and  a  goodly  allowance  of 
scrupulously  clean  collar,  frill,  and  necker- 
chiefs, at  any  rate  on  Sundays  ;  and,  on 
festive  occasions,  stockings  of  the  same 
irreproachable  whiteness — these  are,  brief- 
ly put,  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
women's  dress.  Oddly,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  elsewhere — in  the  Black  Forest, 
for  instance — affect  the  gayest  colors, 
among  the  Wends  show  a  partiality  for 
the  soberest  of  hues,  more  specifically 
brown  and  black.  The  men  delight  in 
big  buttons,  bright  waistcoats,  and  high 
boots,  long  coats  which  pass  on  from  fa- 
ther to  son  through  generations,  and  either 
preternaturally  stout  hats  of  prehistoric 
mould,  or  else  large  blue  caps  with  mon- 
ster shades.  Their  peculiar  customs  are 
simply  legion,  and  so  are  their  traditions 
and  superstitions.  Their  fairs  are  a  thing 
to  see.  Old-fashioned  as  the  Wends  are, 
ordinary  shopping  has  no  attraction  ^or 
them.  But  the  merry  fair,  with  its  life 
and  society,  its  exchange  ot  gossip,  its  dis- 
play of  finery,  its  haggling  and  bargaining, 
its  music  and  its  dancing,  is  irresistibly 
alluring.  At  the  great  fair  at  Vetzschau 
in  olden  days  you  might  see  as  many  as  a 
thousand  Wendish  girls,  all  dressed  in 
their  best,   formally   but    merrily   going 


through  their  Wendish  dances  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. In  matters  of  faith  the  Wenda 
are. all  great  believers  in  little  superstitions 
formulas  and  observances,  such  as  not  turn- 
ing a  knife  or  a  harrow  edge  or  tine  up- 
ward, lest  the  devil  should  sit  down  upon 
it.  Their  favorite  devices  for  attracting  a 
man's  or  a  maiden's  love  are  a  little  too 
artlessly  natural  to  be  fit  for  recital  here. 
One  great  prevailing  superstition  is  the  be- 
lief in  lucky  stones — kamuskhis.  Stones, 
in  truth,  play  a  leading  part  in  their  tradi- 
tions. They  have  a  belief  that  stones 
went  on  growing,  like  plants,  till  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  temptation,  in  the  course 
of  which,  by  an  improvement  upon  the 
authorized  text,  they  assert  that  he  hurt 
his  foot  against  one  by  accident.  In  pun- 
ishment for  having  caused  that  pain,  their 
growth  is  understood  to  have  been  stopped. 
They  have  other  stones  as  well — **  fright- 
stones"  and  **  devil-stones,"  for  instance* 
But  the  kamushkis  are  more  valuable  than 
all.  They  are  handed  on  as  precions  heir- 
looms from  parent  to  child,  and  often  put 
down  at  a  high  value  in  the  inventory  of 
an  estate.  The  supernatural  world  of  the 
Wends  is  as  densely  peopled  as  any  myth- 
ology ever  yet  heard  of.  There  is  the 
pschesponiza — the  noon  ^womau,  to  avoid 
whom  women  in  pregLancy  and  after  their 
confinement  dare  not  go  out  of  doors  in 
the  midday  hours  ;  there  is  the  smerkava, 
or  **  dusk-woman,"  who  is  fatal  to  chil- 
dren ;  the  wichor,  or  whirlwind  ;  the  plaUy 
or  dragon,  who  terrifies,  but  also  brings 
treasure  ;  the  bud,  or  Will  o'-the-Wisp  ; 
the  bubak,  or  bogey  ;  the  nocturnal  hunts- 
man, nocny  hanik  ;  and  the  nocturnal  car- 
man, nocny  forman;  the  murava^  or 
nightmare ;  the  kohod  or  kohlik  j  the 
ckddota  (witch)  ;  the  buzawo^,  who 
frightens  children  ;  the  djas,  the  graby, 
ihe  scht/ry  zed,  ihekunkaz,  spirits  '*  black" 
and  *'  white,"  and  any  number  more. 
Every  mill  has  its  peculiar  nykus  or  nyx^ 
who  must  be  fed  and  propitiated.  And 
then  there  are  roguisn  sprites  such  as 
Pumpoty  who  is  a  sort  of  Wendish  **  bar- 
guest,"  doing  kind  turns  as  often  as 
he  plays  mischievous  pranks.  All  this 
curious  Slav  mythology  alone  is  worth 
studying.  If  in  a  family  children  keep 
dying  young,  the  remedy  certain  to  be 
applied  is,  to  christen  the  next-  bom 
**  Adam"  or  "  Eve,"  according  to  its  sex, 
which  is  thought  absolutely  to  ensure  its 
life.     Like  most  much- believing  races,  the 
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Wends  are  remarkably  simple- minded, 
trustful,  leadable,  and  docile,  free  from 
that  peculiar  cunning  and  malice  which  is 
often  charged,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  Slay 
races — not  without  fault,  but  in  the  main 
a  race  whom  one  grows  fond  of. 

To  see  the  Wends  ethnugraphically  at 
their  best,  you  should  seek  them  in  their 
forest  homes,  all  through  that  vast  stretch 
of  more  or  less  pine-clad  plain,  mostly 
sand,  extending  northward  from  the  last 
distant  spurs  of  the  *^  Kiesengebirge" 
(which  bounds  at  the  same  time  Bohemia 
and  Silesia),  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their 
territory  in  the  March  of  Brandenburg, 
and  much  beyond  that — or  else  in  that 
uniquely  beautiful  Spreewald,  some  hun- 
dred of  miles  or  so  south  of  Berlin,  a  land 
of  giant  forest  and  water,  an  archipelago 
of  turfy  islets.  That  is  the  ancient  head- 
quarters of  the  Wendish  nation,  still  peo- 
pled by  a  peculiar  tribe,  with  peculiar, 
very  quaint  dress,  with  traditions  and  cus- 
toms all  their  own,  settled  round  the  ven- 
erated site  of  their  old  kings*  castle.  It 
is  all  a  land  of  mystic  romance,  sylvan 
silence,  old-world  usages,  such  as  well  be- 
come the  supposed  "  Sacred  Forest"  of 
the  ancient  '*  Suevi."  Alders  and  oaks — 
the  former  of  a  size  met  with  nowhere 
else — cast  a  dense,  black  shade  over  the 
whole  scene,  which  is  in  reality  but  one 
vast  lake,  on  whose  black  and  torpidly 
moving  waters  float  wooded  kaupes  or 
isles,  scattered  upon  which  dwell  in  soli- 
tude and  practical  isolation  the  toilsome 
inhabitants,  having  no  means  of  communi- 
cation open  to  them  except  the  my i  lads  of 
arms  of  the  sluggishly  flowing  Spree.  A 
parish  covers  many  square  miles.  Each 
little  cottage,  a  picture  by  itself  amid  its 
bold  forest  surroundings,  stands  long  dis- 
tances away  from  its  neighbors.  The  out- 
skirts of  the  forest  consist  of  wide  tracts 
of  wobbling  meadow,  a  floating  web  of 
roots  and  herbage,  over  which  one  can 
scarcely  move  without  sinking  into  water 
up  to  the  hips.  Were  you  to  tread 
through,  down  you  would  go  helplessly 
into  the  fathomless  black  swamp.  On 
those  vast  meadows  grow  the  heavy  crops 
of  sweet  nutritions  grass  which  make  the 
Spreewald  hay,  valued  at  Berlin  for  its 
quality  as  is  the  hay  of  the  Meuse  at  Paris. 
On  their  little  islands,  as  in  the  Hortil- 
lonayes  of  the  Somme,  the  kaupers  raise 
magniflcent  crops  of  vegetables  (more  par- 
ticularly cucumbers,  without  which  Berlin 


would  scarcely  be  itself),  which,  as  on  the 
Somme,  they  are  constrained  to  carry  to 
market  by  boat.  Boats  and  skates,  in 
fact,  supply  in  that  wooded  Holland  the 
onlv  means  of  locomotion.     And  thanks 

m 

to  its  canals  and  its  water,  all  in  it  is  so 
fresh,  and  so  luxuriant,  and  so  remarkably 
silent,  that,  while  one  is  there,  there  seems 
no  place  like  the  Spreewald  in  which  to 
be  thoroughly  alone  with  Nature,  On  a 
mound  artificially  raised  upon  one  of  these 
islands,  at  Burg,  once  stood  the  castle  of 
the  great  Wendish  kings,  whose  sceptre  is 
supposed  still  to  descend  in  necret  from 
sire  to  son  in  a  particular  family,  known 
only  to  the  best  initiated  of  Wends.  To 
this  country  more  specifically,  together 
with  some  scores  of  distinct  water  sprites 
(each  endowed  with  its  own  attribute), 
aoes  Wendish  mythology  owe  its  numer- 
ous legends  about  snakes  wearing  precious 
crownf*,  which  on  occasion  they  will  care- 
lessly lay  down  on  the  grass,  where,  if  luck 
should  lead  jou  that  way,  you  may  seize 
them  and  so  ensure  to  yourself  untold 
riches — provided  that  you  can  manage  to 
get  safely  away. 

In  the  mountainous  country  about  Baut- 
zen and  Loebau  in  Saxony,  where  the 
scenery  is  fine,  the  air  bracing,  the  soil 
mostly  fat,  nineteenth  century  levelling 
has  been  far  too  long  at  work  for  race  cus- 
toms to  have  maintained  themselves  alto- 
gether pure.  There  stand  the  ancient  sac- 
rificing places  of  the  Wends,  the  Czorne- 
boh,  sacred  to  the  **  black  god,"  the 
Bjeliboh,  sacred  to  the  ''  white"  one — 
respectively,  the  Mounts  £bal  and  Gerizim 
of  Wendland — and  many  more.  Wend- 
ish traditions  and  Wendish  speech  are  still 
very  rife  in  those  parts.  And  most  of  the 
brains  of  the  race  are  to  be  found  in  that 
well-cultivated  district — the  **  Wtndish 
Schiller,"  the  "  Wendish  Mozart,"  Im- 
misch,  Homigk,  Pfuhl — all  the  literary 
coryphffii  of  the  race.  From  Bautzen, 
certainly,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  disso- 
ciate Wendish  traditions.  That  is  to  the 
Upper  Lusatians  what  Oottbus  is  to  the 
lower,  mjesto,  *'  the  town,"  par  excellence. 
There  are  very  true  Wends  in  those  regions 
still.  In  a  village  near  Hochkirch  the 
community  managed  for  a  long  time  suc- 
cessfully to  keep  out  Germans,  refusing  to 
sell  any  property  otherwise  than  to  a 
Wend.  But  under  the  influence  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  so  many  things  exter- 
nally peculiar  to  the  race  have  disappeared 
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— Ibeir  forests,  and  their  wooden  build- 
ings, mnch  of  their  ancient  dress  ;  thBy 
live  80  much  in  the  great  wcrld,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  kept  up  their 
peculiar  race-life  in  perfect  purity. 

In  the  forest,  on  the  other  hand,  where, 
in  fact,  dwtU  the  bulk  of  the  not  yet  dena- 
tionalized race,  you  still  see  Wends  as  they 
were  many  centuiics  ago.  It  is  a  curious 
country,  that  easternmost  stretch  of  what 
once  was  the  great  forest  of  Miriquidi,  al- 
most touching  Bautzen,  and  Gorlitz  with 
its  southernmost  fringes,  and  extending 
northward  far  into  the  March  of  Branden- 
burg. At  first  glance  you  would  take  it 
to  be  intolerably  prosaic.  It  spreads  out 
at  a  dead  level,  flat  as  a  rink,  for  miles 
and  miles  away,  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
with  nothing  to  break  the  straight  sky- 
line— except  it  be  clouds  of  dust  whirled 
up  by  the  wind  from  the  powdery  surface 
of  this  German  Sahara.  The  villages  lie 
wide  apart,  divided  by  huge  stretches  of 
dark  pine  forest,  much  of  it  well-grown, 
not  a  little,  however,  crippled  and  stunted. 
The  roads  are  often  mere  tracks  of  bottom- 
less sand,  along  which  toils  the  heavy 
coach  at  a  foot  pace,  drawn  by  three 
horses  at  least,  and  shaking  the  passengers 
inside  to  bits  by  its  rough  motion  across 
gnarled  pine  roots  which  in  the  dry  sand 
will  never  rot.  But  look  at  it  a  little 
more  closely,  and  you  will  find  a  peculiar 
kind  of  wild  romance  resting  upon  it.  If 
you  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  you  will 
find  that  all  this  forest  is  peopled  with 
elves.  There  are  stories  and  kgends  and 
superstitions  attaching  to  almost  every 
point.  Hid  away  among  it  are  the  sites 
of  ancient  Wendish  villages — you  may  see 
where  stood  the  houses,  you  may  trace 
where  were  the  ridged  fields,  you  may 
feel.  Wends  will  have  it,  by  a  creeping 
sensation  coming  over  you  as  you  pass, 
where  were  the  ancient  burial  grounds. 
Here  is  an  ancient  haunted  Celtic  barrow. 
There  is  a  cave  in  which  are  supposed  to 
meet,  at  certain  uncanny  hours,  the  ghosts 
of  cruel  Swedish  invaders,  barbarouslv 
murdered  in  self-defence,  or  else  Wendish 
warriors  of  much  older  time.  Yonder, 
again,  is  a  mound  beneath  which  lies  a 
treasure.  Here  **  spooks"  this  spirit, 
there  his  fellow.  By  the  Wends,  the  for- 
est is  regarded  with  peculiar  awe.  It  is 
to  them  a  personality,  almost  a  deity,  ex- 
acting, as  they  will  have  it,  every  year  at 
least  one  victirB  as  a  tribute  or  sacrifice. 


Every  now  and  then  you  will  come  upon  a 
heap  of  dry  branches,  on  which  you  may 
observe  that  every  passer-by  religiously 
lays  an  additional  stick.  That  is  a  ^*  dead 
man,*'  a  Wendish  **  cairn,'*  raised  up  in 
memory  of  some  person  who  on  that  spot 
lost  his  life.  Between  the  forest  and  dry 
fields  picturesquely  stretch  out  sheets  of 
water,  some  of  them  of  large  size.  And 
where  there  is  water,  the  scenery  at  cnce 
assumes  a  hue  of  freshness  and  verdure 
which  is  most  relieving.  Dull  and  bare  as 
this  country  generally  is,  no  Switzer  loves 
his  own  beautiful  mountain  home  more 
fervently,  or  admires  it  with  gi eater  ap- 
preciation, than  do  the  Wends  their  native 
patch  of  sand  and  peat  and  forest  ;  nor 
does  he  miss  it,  when  away,  with  more 
painful  home-sickness. 

In  this  fiat  tract  of  land  yon  may  see 
the  German  Slavs  still  living  in  their  tradi- 
tional timber  or  clay  and  wattle  houses, 
built  in  the  orthodox  Wendish  style — with 
a  little  round-roofed  oven  in  front,  and  a 
draw-well  surmounted  by  a  tall  slanting 
beam,  with  a  little  garden,  the  Ausgedinge-^ 
haus  for  the  pensioned-off  late  proprietor, 
the  curious  barge-board,  ornamented  at 
either  end  with  some  crudely  fantastical 
carving  (which  was  borrowed  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago  from  the  early  Saxons), 
and  vvith  that  most  charactei  istic  mark  of 
all,  the  heavy  arched  beam  overshadowing 
the  low  windows.  The  house  would  be 
thatched,  but  that  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment absolutely  forbids  thatch  for  new 
roofing.  The  entire  settlement  is  laid  out 
on  the  old  nomad  plan,  reminding  one  of 
times  when  for  secuiity  villagers  had  to 
dwell  close  together.  In  the  middle  of 
the  village  is  the  broad  street  or  green, 
planted  with  high  trees,  which,  by  their 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  pine  forest, 
indicate  the  site  to  the  traveller  a  long 
way  off.  The  Wends  are  devoted  lovers 
of  trees,  and  in  every  truly  Wendish 
village  you  arc  sure  to  find  a  large  lime 
tree,  tall  or  stunted,  but  in  every  case 
spreading  out  its  branches  a  long  distance 
sideways,  and  overshadowing  a  goodly 
space.  That  tree  has  for  generations  back 
fprmed  the  centre  of  local  life,  and  is  ven- 
erated as  becomes  a  **  sacred  tree"  of  an- 
cient date.  Here  young  and  old  are  wont 
to  assemble.  Here  on  Saturday  after- 
noons in  spiing-time,  gather  the  young 
girls  to  blend  their  tuneful  voices  in  sacred 
song  heralding  the  advent  of  Easter.    Here 
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used  to  meet  the  village  council — which 
has  in  recent  times,  for  reasons  of  practical 
convenience,  removed  to  the  pablic-hoase 
— the  gromada^  or  hromada,  summoned 
by  means  of  a  kokula  or  hejka,  that  is, 
^'  a  crooked  stick''  or  a  hammer,  sent 
round  from  house  to  house.  Every  house- 
holder, large  or  small,  has  a  right  to  be 
picsent  and  to  take  his  full  part  jn  the 
proceedings  ;  for  the  Wends  are  no  re- 
specters of  persons.  In  the  centre  sits  the 
solta,  as  president,  supported  by  his 
**  sidesmen,*'  the  »tarsk%.  And  there 
are  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  little  com- 
munity, heavily  and  solemnly  at  first,  but 
with  increa<»ing  animation  as  the  pdlema, 
or  schnaps,  gets  into  people's  heads.  The 
roost  interesting  by  far  of  these  periodical 
meetings  is  the  gromada  hoklapnica,  the 
"  gromada  of  brawls,"  that  is,  which  is 
held  in  most  villages  on  St.  Thomas'  Day, 
in  some  on  Epiphany  Day,  to  transact, 
with  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  the 
business  which  has  reference  to  the  whole 
year.  The  annual  accounts  are  there  set- 
tled. New  members  arc  received  into  the 
commune,  and  if  any  have  married,  the 
Wendish  marriage  tax  is  levied  upon  them. 
If  there  are  any  paupers  in  the  parish, 
they  are  at  that  meeting  billeted  in  regu- 
lar succession  upon  parishioners.  Another 
important  matter  to  settle  is  the  institu- 
tion of  paid  parish  officers,  none  of  whom 
are  appointed  for  more  than  a  year  at  a 
time.  Watchman,  field -guard,  black- 
smith, road-mender,  etc.,  all  are  expect- 
ed to  attend,  cap  in  hand,  making  their 
obeisance  as  before  a  Czar,  thanking  the 
gromada  for  past  favors,  which  have 
secured  them  infinitesimal  pay,  and  hum- 
bly supplicating  for  new,  which  are,  as  a 
rule,  granted  with  a  rather  pompous  and 
condescending  grace. 

The  village  homesteads  line  the  common 
or  street  on  either  side,  standing  gable 
outward,  as  every  Wendish  house  ought 
to  stand.  From  them  radiate  in  long  nar- 
row strips  the  fields,  as  originally  divided, 
when  the  settlers  were  still  a  semi-nomad 
race,  when  each  member  was  scrupulously 
assigned  his  own  share  of  loam,  clay,  high 
land,  low  land,  peat,  sand,  meadow — not 
only  in  order  that  none  might  be  better 
off  tban  his  neighbor,  but  also  that  the 
workers  in  the  fields  might  at  all  times 
make  sure  of  fellowship,  to  lighten  their 
toil  by  chat  and  song,  and  by  taking  their 
meals  in  company.  By  intuitive  instinct 
Nbw  Sxbub.— Vox..  LVI.,  No.  6. 


the  Wends  prefer  cultivatinc^  light  land, 
whereas  the  Germans  give  the  preference 
to  heavy.  All  their  implements  seem 
made  for  li^ht  soil.  Such  are  their 
wooden  spades,  tastefully  edged  with 
steel,  which,  though  not  perhaps  as  use- 
ful as  our  all-steel  implements,  look  in- 
comparably more  picturesque.  And  from 
light  soil  the  W^ends  know  better  than  any 
race  how  to  raise  remunerative  cropp. 
They  understand  heavy  land,  too,  as  wit- 
ness their  excellent  tillage  in  Upper  Lusa- 
tia,  and  above  all  in  that  German  '*  Land 
of  Goshen,"  the  Duchy  of  Altenburg. 
But  on  sand  they  are  most  at  home.  And 
in  the  poorest  districts  yuu  may  make  sure 
,that  whenever  you  see  a  particularly  fine 
patch  of  com,  or  potatoes,  or  millet,  or 
buckwheat,  that  patch  is  peasant's  land. 

The  church,  as  a  rule,  is  placed  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  village.  The  Wends 
value  their  church.  For  all  their  stubborn 
paganism  in  early  days,  against  which  St. 
Columban,  and  St.  Emmeran,  and  St. 
Rupert  and  St  Eckbert,  all  contended  in 
vain,  the  Wends,  have  always  been  a  de- 
voutly religious  people,  and  at  present — 
barring  a  little  drinking  and  a  little  steal- 
ing (which  latter,  however,  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  fruit  and  timber,  upon  which  two 
commodities  they  hold  communistic  opin- 
ions)— they  are  exemplary  Christians. 
With  their  parsons  they  do  not  always  get 
on  well.  But  that  is  because  some  of  the 
parsons,  raised  from  peasant  rank,  are,  or 
were — for  things  have  altered  by  the  intro- 
duction of  fixed  stipends — a  little  exacting 
in  the  matter  of  tithes  and  offerings,  and 
the  demand  that  there  should  be  many 
sponsors  to  a  christening,  for  the  sake  of 
the  fees.  There  are  some  queer  characters 
among  that  forest-clergy.  One  in  my 
neighborhood  was  a  good  deal  given  to 
second-hand  dealing.  He  attended  every 
sale  within  an  accessible  radius,  to  bring 
home  a  couch,  or  a  whip,  or  a  pair  of 
pole-chains,  or  a  horse  cloth,  for  re-sale. 
His  vicarage  was  in  truth  a  recognized  sec- 
ond-hand goods  store,  in  which  every 
piece  of  furniture  kept  continually  chang- 
ing. Another  was  greedy  enough  to  claim 
a  seat  at  the  Squire's  table,  at  the  great 
dinners  given  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nual batttieitf  as  a  matter  of  *'  prescription." 
A  third  drank  so  hard  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  had  to  be  propped  up  against  the 
altar  to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  the  ser- 
vice. The  most  curious  of  all,  however, 
41 
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awake  and  bright-eyed,  and  ready  to  wag 
his  tail  as  his  master  laid  a  hand  on  his 
head,  though  too  full  of  responsibility  to 
stir.  Bo'sun  had  a  treasure  there  among 
the  nets,  and  was  lying  close  to  it  to  keep 
it  warm  and  safe  from  the  peeling  wind, 
letting  his  hot  quick  breath  blow  upon  it, 
and  now  and  then  bending  his  shaggy 
head  to  lick  the  thing  he  had  found,  and 
brought  home  in  safety  to  the  place  where 
his  master  was  sure  to  come.  And  here 
Phoebe  found  it,  the  good  dog's  treasure 
— Matt  Laverick's  little  Tim. 

His  clothes  were  torn  and  soaked  ;  on 
his  sturdy  arm  were  the  marks  of  the  big 
dog's  teeth  ;  but  his  eyes  were  fast  shut 
in  sound  childish  slumber,  his  breath  came 
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soft  and  regular,  his  round  cheek  was  gen* 
tly  flushed,  his  little  feet  were  curled  up 
and  rosy  as  on  his  mother's  lap,  and  from 
top  to  toe  he  was  warm  as  his  mothei's 
heart. 

'^  Lass,"  said  Matt,  pressing  her  to  him, 
don*t  thee  say  thou  II  love  me  only  if 
we're  sorrowing  together.  For  our  bairn 
is  found  and  safe,  and  I  want  the  twain  of 
you." 

Then  Phoebe  flung  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  sobbed  on  his  breast  loud  and 
long  for  joy.  '*  Matt,  Matt  !"  she  mur- 
mured, '*  I  have  gotten  thee  both  back  ! 
I  never  thought  when  I  rose  up  this  morn- 
ing, lad,  I  was  to  have  such  a  happy 
Christmasing. " — Macmillan^s  Magazine, 
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Modern  History  is,  in  its  rapid  march 
onward,  making  sad  havoc  of  old  races. 
New  nations  are  rising  up  ;  but  only  like 
new  banks  and  headlands  on  our  coast,  by 
the  accumulation  of  drifted  shingle,  which 
the  very  same  tide  is  washing  away  from 
wasting  older  rocks.  A  generation  or  two 
hence,  in  the  making  of  a  new  German 
people^  the  last  remnant  will  have  finally 
disappeared  of  an  interesting  race,  whicn 
historians  and  arch  sec  legists  alike,  to  whom 
it  is  known,  will  be  loath  to  miss.  There 
are  probably  few  Englishmen  who  have 
any  very  clear  idea  as  to  what  and  who 
the  **  Wends"  or  "  Sorbs"  are.  Early  in 
the  last  century,  we  read — I  think  it  was 
in  the  year  1V02 — our  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  one  Hales,  travelling  home  by 
way  of  Bautzen,  to  his  utter  surprise 
found  himself  in  that  city  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd  of  people,  strange  of  form, 
strange  of  speech,  strange  of  garb — but 
unquestionably  picturesque — such  as  he 
had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of.  They 
are  there  still,  wearing  the  same  diess, 
using  the  same  speech,  looking  as  odd  and 
outlandish  as  ever.  We  need  not  go  back 
to  the  records  of  Alfred  the  Great,  of 
Wulfstan  and  Other,  to  learn  what  a  pow- 
erful nation  the  Wends,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  great  Slav  family, 
were  in  times  gone  by.  In  the  days  when 
Wendish  warriors,  like  King  Niklot,  were 
feared  in  battle^  their  ships  went  forth 


across  the  sea,  side  by  side  with  those  of 
the  Vikings,  planting  colonies  on  the  Dan- 
ish Isles,  in  Holland,  in  Spain — aye,  veiy 
ambitious  Slav  histoiians  will  even  have  it 
that  our  own  Sorhiodunum  (Salisbury)  is 
**  the  town  of  the  Sorbs,"  founded  by 
Sorb  settlers  in  449,  and  that  to  the  same 
settlers — also  styled  Weleti  (Alfred  the 
Great  calls  them  Vylte) — do  our  '*  Wil- 
ton" and  **  Wiltshire"  owe  their  names. 
On  the  Continent  they  once  overspread 
nearly  all  Germany.  Hanover  Las  its 
**  Wendland,"  Brunswick  its  **  Wendish 
Gate."  Franconia,  when  ruinously  devas- 
tated by  intestinal  wars  of  German  races, 
was,  at  Boniface's  instance,  recultivated 
by  immigrant  Wends,  famous  in  his  days, 
and  after,  for  their  husbandry.  The  en- 
tire North  German  population,  from  the 
Elbe  eastward,  and  north  of  the  Bavarian 
and  Bohemian  mountains,  is  in  descent 
far  more  Wendish  than  German.  Wend- 
ish names,  Wendish  customs,  Wendish 
fragments  of  speech,  bits  of  Wendish  in- 
stitutions, survive  everywhere,  to  tell  of 
past  Slav  occupation.  Altenburg  is  Wend- 
ish to  a  man,  the  Mecklenburgs  are  to  the 
present  day  ruled  even  by  Wendish  grand 
dukes.  Betlin,  Potsdam,  Dresden,  Lii- 
beck,  Leipzig,  Schwerin,  and  many  more 
German  towns,  still  bear  Wendish  names. 
There  are  now  but  a  poor  150,000  or 
160,000  left  of  this  once  numerous  peo- 
ple.    And  that  handful  is  dwindling  fast. 
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Every  year  sees  the  tide  of  spreading  Ger- 
manism making  further  inroad  on  the 
minute  domain  which  the  Germanized 
Wends  have  left  to  their  parent  race  in 
that  much  disputed  territory,  the  Lusatias. 
Prussian  administration,  Prussian  educa- 
tion, Prussian  pedantic  suppression  of 
everything  which  is  not  neo-German,  are 
rapidly  quenching  the  still  smoking  flax. 
It  boots  little  that  the  Saxon  Government, 
kinder  in  its  own  smaller  province,  has, 
very  late  in  the  day,  changed  its  policy, 
and  is  now  striving  to  preserve  what  it,  at 
its  lowest  valuation,  a  most  interesting  lit- 
tle bit  of  ethnographic  archseology.  It  is 
much  too  late  to  stop  the  march  of  Ger- 
manization,  which  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  even  in  the  same  family  yon  may  now 
find  parents  still  thoroughly  Wendisb,  and 
priding  themselves  on  their  Wendiah 
patronymics,  and  children  wholly  Ger- 
man, bearing  newly-coined  German  names. 
Evidently  the  race  is  dying  fast. 

Its  death  was  in  truth  prepared  a  long 
time  ago.  Once  the  Saxons  had  obtained 
the  mastery,  the  poor  Slavs  were  oppressed 
and  persecuted  in  every  way.  They  were 
forbidden  to  wear  their  own  peculiar  dress. 
They  were  forbidden  to  trade.  The  gates 
of  their  own  towns  were  closed  against 
them,  or  else  opened  only  to  admit  them 
into  a  despised  **  ghetto."  No  man  of 
culture  dared  to  own  himself  a  Wend.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  they  possess  a  language 
nniqne  for  its  plasticity  and  pliancy,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  written  litera- 
ture they  had  none.  For  centuries  their 
race  has  been  identified  with  the  lowest 
walks  in  life.  They  mn^t  have  their  own 
parsons,  of  course  ;  but  that  was  all. 
Otherwise,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  toiling  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
they  were  doomed  to  remain — very 
'*  serfs,"  lending,  it  is  said,  in  the 
north,  a  peculiar  name  to  that  servile 
station  ("  serfs,"  from  **  serbs"),  just  as 
in  the  south  ''Slav"  became  the  distinc- 
tive term  for  "  slave." 

To  the  eye  of  the  archaeologist,  all  this 
hardship  has  secured  one  compensating 
advantage.  It  has  left  the  Wends— in 
dress,  in  customs^  in  habits  of  mind,  in 
songs  and  traditions — most  interestingly 
primitive.  Everything  specifically  Wend- 
ish  bears  the  nnmistakable  stamp  of  na- 
tional childhood,  early  thought,  old-world 
life.  There  has  been  no  development 
within  the  race,  as  among  other  Slavs. 


There  have  been  modern  overlay ings,  no 
doubt  ;  but  they  are  all  foreign  additions. 
The  Wendish  kernel  has  remained  un- 
touched, displa}ing  with  remaikable  dis- 
tinctness that  peculiarly  characteristic  fea- 
ture which  runs  through  all  the  Slav 
kindred,  at  once  uniting  and  separating 
various  tribes,  combining  a  curious  unity 
of  substructure  with  a  striking  vaiiety  of 
surface.  Among  the  **  Serbs,'*  or 
"  Sorbs, "—really  **  Srbs"— of  Germany, 
occur  names  which  reveal  a  close  kinship 
with  Russians,  Bohemians,  and  Croats. 
By  some  strange  common  features  their 
language  links  them  plainly  with  the  Old 
Bulgarians.  Their  national  melodies  ex- 
hibit a  marked  resemblance  to  those  melan- 
choly airs  which  charm  English  visitors  in 
Russia.  Yet  a  Pole,  one  of  their  nearest 
neighbors^  is  totally  at  sea  among  the 
Wends.  His  language  is  to  them  almost 
as  unintelligible  as  that  of  their  '*  dumb" 
neighbors  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Njem- 
ski — that  is,  the  Germans.  Even  among 
themselves  the  Lusatians  are  divided  in 
speech.  In  Lower  Lusatia,  for  instance, 
where  the  population  are  descended  from 
the  ancient  Lusitschani,  if  you  want  to 
ask  a  girl  for  a  kiss^  you  must  say  : 
gulitza^  daj  mi  murki.  In  Upper  Lusa- 
tia, where  dwell  the  Miltschani,  the  same 
request  takes  the  shape  of  :  holiizay  daj 
mi  kupkuh.  It  will  terrify  linguists 
among  ourselves  to  be  told  that  this  Slav 
language — which  the  Germans  despise  as 
barbarous,  which  has  scarcely  any  litera- 
ture, and  which  is  spoken  by  very  few 
men  of  high  education — possesses,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  ordinary  verbs,  also  verbs 
**  neutro-passive,"  **  inchoative,"  **  dura- 
tive,"  **  momentaneous,"  and  **  itera- 
tive" ;  an  aorist  like  Greek,  and  a  pre- 
terit aorist  of  its  own  ;  a  subjunctive  plu- 
perfect, and  in  declension  seven  cases, 
including  a  "  sociative"  case,  and  a  "lo- 
cative," The  most  remarkable  character- 
istics of  the  language,  however,  are  the 
richness  of  its  vocalization,  and  its  peculiar 
flexibility  and  pliancy,  which  enable  those 
who  speak  it  to  coin  new  and  very  expres- 
sive words  for  distinct  ideas  almost  at 
pleiisure,  jet  subject  to  no  misconstruc- 
tion. 

In  outward  appearance  the  Wends  are 
throughout  a  powerful,  healthy,  and  mus- 
cular race,  whose  men  are  coveted  for 
the  conscription.  The  first  Napoleon's 
famous  **  Bouchers  Saxons" — the  Saxon 
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drafijooDS — were  nearly  all  Wenda.  And 
in  ihe  present  day,  it  is  the  Wends  who 
contribate  the  lion's  share  of  recruits  to 
the  Saxon  household  regiments.  Their 
women  are  prized  throughout  Germany  as 
nurses.  They  are  all  well-built,  well- 
shaped,  rich  in  muscle,  and  nimble  in  mo- 
tion^ like  the  Lacedsemonian  women  of 
old.  Next  to  stature,  the  most  distinctive 
external  feature  of  the  race  is  their  national 
dress,  which,  as  in  most  similar  cases, 
survives  longest,  and  in  its  most  character- 
istic form,  among  women.  As  between 
different  districts  it  varies  very  markedly, 
but  throughout  it  has  some  common  fea- 
tures. Short  bright-colored  skirts,  with 
the  hips  preternaturally  enlarged  by  artifi- 
cial padding,  and  an  unconscionable 
amount  of  starch  put  into  the  petticoats 
on  Sundays  ;  close-fitting  bodices,  under 
which  in  some  districts,  by  an  atrocious 
perversion  uf  taste,  are  placed  bits  of  stout 
cardboard,  designed  to  compress  a  strong- 
ly developed  bust  to  hideous  flatness  ; 
small  tight- fitting  caps,  into  which  is 
gathered  all  the  hair,  and  which  are  often 
concealed  under  some  bright-colored  outer 
head-gear,  with  an  abundance  of  ribbons 
dependent ;  and  a  goodly  allowance  of 
scrupulously  clean  collar,  frill,  and  necker- 
chiefs, at  any  rate  on  Sundays  ;  and,  on 
festive  occasions,  stockings  of  the  same 
irreproachable  whiteness — these  are,  brief- 
ly put,  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
women's  dress.  Oddly,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  elsewhere — in  the  Black  Forest, 
for  instance — affect  the  gayest  colors, 
among  the  Wends  show  a  partiality  for 
the  soberest  of  hues,  mure  specifically 
brown  and  black.  The  men  delight  in 
big  buttons,  bright  waistcoats,  and  high 
boots,  long  coats  which  pass  on  from  fa- 
ther to  son  through  generations,  and  either 
preternaturally  stout  hats  of  prehistoric 
mould,  or  else  large  blue  caps  with  mon- 
ster shades.  Their  peculiar  customs  are 
simply  legion,  and  so  are  their  traditions 
and  superstitions.  Their  fairs  are  a  thing 
to  see.  Old-fashioned  as  the  Wends  are, 
ordinary  shopping  has  no  attraction  ^or 
them.  But  the  merry  fair,  with  its  life 
and  society,  its  exchange  oi  gossip,  its  dis- 
play of  finery,  its  haggling  and  bargaining, 
its  music  and  its  dancing,  is  irresistibly 
alluring.  At  the  great  fair  at  Vetzschan 
in  olden  days  yon  might  see  as  many  as  a 
thousand  Wendish  girls,  all  dressed  in 
their  best,   formally   but    merrily   going 


through  their  Wendish  dances  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. In  matters  of  faith  the  Wends 
are.all  great  believers  in  little  superstitions 
formulas  and  observances,  such  as  not  turn- 
ing a  knife  or  a  harrow  edge  or  tine  up- 
ward, lest  the  devil  should  sit  down  upon 
it.  Their  favorite  devices  for  attracting  a 
man's  or  a  maiden's  love  are  a  little  too 
artlessly  natural  to  be  fit  for  recital  here. 
One  great  prevailing  superstition  is  the  be- 
lief in  lucky  stones — kamushkis.  Stones, 
in  truth,  play  a  leading  part  in  their  tradi- 
tions. They  have  a  belief  that  stones 
went  on  growing,  like  plants,  till  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  temptation,  in  the  course 
of  which,  by  an  improvement  upon  the 
authorized  text,  they  assert  that  ne  hurt 
his  foot  against  one  by  accident.  In  pun- 
ishment  for  having  caused  that  pain,  their 
growth  is  understood  to  have  been  stopped. 
They  have  other  stones  as  well — **  fright- 
stones"  and  "  devil-stones,"  for  instance. 
But  the  kamushkis  are  more  valuable  than 
all.  They  are  handed  on  as  precions  heir- 
looms from  parent  to  child,  and  often  put 
down  at  a  high  value  in  the  inventory  of 
an  estate.  The  supernatural  world  of  the 
Wends  is  as  densely  peopled  as  any  myth- 
ology ever  yet  heard  of.  There  is  the 
pschesponiza — the  noon  ^womau,  to  avoid 
whom  women  in  pregLancy  and  after  their 
confinement  dare  not  go  out  of  doors  in 
the  midday  hours  ;  there  is  the  smerkava, 
or  "  dusk-woman,"  who  is  fatal  to  chil- 
dren ;  the  wichor,  or  whirlwind  ;  the  plon, 
or  dragon,  who  terrifies,  but  also  brings 
treasure  ;  the  bud,  or  Will  o'-the-Wisp  ; 
the  bubak,  or  bogey  ;  the  nocturnal  hunts- 
man, nomy  hanik  ;  and  the  nocturnal  car- 
man, nocny  forman;  the  murava,  or 
nightmare ;  the  kobod  or  koblik ;  the 
chddota  (witch)  ;  the  buzawosj,  who 
frightens  children  ;  the  djas,  the  grabyy 
the  schyryzed,  the  kunkaz,  spirits  ^*  black" 
and  **  white,"  and  any  number  more. 
Every  mill  has  its  peculiar  nykus  or  nyXy 
who  must  be  fed  and  propitiated.  And 
then  there  are  roguish  sprites  such  as 
Pumpot,  who  is  a  sort  of  Wendish  **  bar- 
guest,"  doing  kind  turns  as  often  as 
he  plays  mischievous  pranks.  All  this 
curious  Slav  mythology  alone  is  worth 
studying.  If  in  a  family  children  keep 
dying  young,  the  remedy  certain  to  be 
applied  is,  to  christen  the  next-  born 
**  Adam"  or  **  Eve,"  according  to  its  sex, 
which  is  thought  absolutely  to  ensure  its 
life.     Like  most  much- believing  races,  the 
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Wends  are  remarkably  simple- minded, 
trustful,  leadable,  and  docile,  free  from 
that  peculiar  cunning  and  malice  which  is 
often  charged,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  Slav 
races — not  without  fault,  but  in  the  main 
a  race  whom  one  grows  fond  of. 

To  see  the  Wends  ethnographically  at 
their  best,  yon  shonld  seek  them  in  their 
forest  homes,  all  through  that  vast  stretch 
of  more  or  less  pine-clad  plain,  mostly 
sand,  extending  northward  from  the  last 
distant  spurs  of  the  '^  Riesengebirge" 
(which  bounds  at  the  same  time  Bohemia 
and  Silesia),  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their 
territory  in  the  March  of  Brandenburg, 
and  much  beyond  that — or  else  in  that 
uniquely  beautiful  Spreewald,  some  hun- 
dred of  miles  or  so  south  of  Berlin,  a  land 
of  giant  forest  and  water,  an  archipelago 
of  turfy  islets.  That  is  the  ancient  head- 
quarters of  the  Wendish  nation,  still  peo- 
pled by  a  peculiar  tribe,  with  peculiar, 
very  quaint  dress,  with  traditions  and  cus- 
toms all  their  own,  settled  round  the  ven- 
erated site  of  their  old  kings'  castle.  It 
is  all  a  land  of  mystic  romance,  sylvan 
silence,  old-world  usages,  such  as  well  be- 
come the  supposed  **  Sacred  Forest"  of 
the  ancient  **  Suevi."  Alders  and  oaks — 
the  former  of  a  size  met  with  nowhere 
else — cast  a  dense,  black  shade  over  the 
whole  scene,  which  is  in  reality  but  one 
vast  lake,  on  whose  black  and  torpidly 
moving  waters  float  wooded  kaupes  or 
isles,  scattered  upon  which  dwell  in  soli- 
tude and  practical  isolation  the  toilsome 
inhabitants,  having  no  means  of  communi- 
cation open  to  them  except  themyiiads  of 
arms  of  the  sluggishly  flowing  Spree.  A 
pariflh  covers  many  square  miles.  Each 
little  cottage,  a  picture  by  itself  amid  its 
bold  forest  surroundings,  stands  long  dis- 
tances away  from  its  neighbors.  The  out- 
skirts of  the  forest  consist  of  wide  tracts 
of  wobbling  meadow,  a  floating  web  of 
roots  and  herbage,  over  which  one  can 
scarcely  move  without  sinking  into  water 
up  to  the  hips.  Were  you  to  tread 
through,  down  yon  would  go  helplessly 
into  the  fathomless  black  swamp.  On 
those  vast  meadows  grow  the  heavy  crops 
of  sweet  nutritions  grass  which  make  the 
Spreewald  hay,  valued  at  Berlin  for  its 
quality  as  is  the  hay  of  the  Meuse  at  Paris. 
On  their  little  islands,  as  in  the  Hortil- 
lonayes  of  the  Somme,  the  kaupers  raise 
magnificent  crops  of  vegetables  (more  par- 
ticularly cucumbers,  without  which  Berlin 


would  scarcely  be  itself),  which,  as  on  the 
Somme,  they  are  constrained  to  carry  to 
market  by  boat.  Boats  and  skates,  in 
fact,  supply  in  that  wooded  Holland  the 
onlv  means  of  locomotion.  And  thanks 
to  its  canals  and  its  water,  all  in  it  is  so 
fresh,  and  so  luxuriant^  and  so  remarkably 
silent,  that,  while  one  is  there,  there  seems 
no  place  like  the  Spreewald  in  which  to 
be  thoroughly  alone  with  Nature.  On  a 
mound  artificially  raised  upon  one  of  these 
islands,  at  Burg,  once  stood  the  castle  of 
the  great  Wendish  kings,  whose  sceptre  is 
supposed  still  to  descend  in  necret  from 
sire  to  son  in  a  particular  family,  known 
only  to  the  best  initiated  of  Wends.  To 
this  country  more  specifically,  together 
with  some  scores  of  distinct  water  sprites 
^each  endowed  with  its  own  attribute), 
aoes  Wendish  mythology  owe  its  numer- 
ous legends  about  snakes  wearing  precious 
crowns  which  on  occasion  they  will  care- 
lessly lay  down  on  the  grass,  where,  if  luck 
should  lead  you  that  way,  you  may  seize 
them  and  so  ensure  to  yourself  untold 
riches — provided  that  you  can  manage  to 
get  safely  away. 

In  the  mountainous  country  about  Baut- 
zen and  Loebau  in  Saxony,'  where  the 
scenery  is  fine,  the  air  bracing,  the  soil 
mostly  fat,  nineteenth  century  levelling 
has  been  far  too  long  at  work  for  race  cus- 
toms to  have  maintained  themselves  alto- 
gether pure.  There  stand  the  ancient  sac- 
rificing places  of  the  Wends,  the  Czorne- 
boh,  sacred  to  the  '^  black  god,"  the 
Bjeliboh,  sacred  to  the  **  white"  one — 
respectively,  the  Mounts  £bal  and  Gerizim 
of  Wendland — and  many  more.  Wend- 
ish traditions  and  Wendish  speech  are  still 
very  rife  in  those  parts.  And  most  of  the 
brains  of  the  race  are  to  be  found  in  that 
well-cuhivated  district — the  *'  Wtndish 
Schiller,"  the  **  Wendish  Mozart,"  Im- 
misch,  Hornigk,  Pfuhl — all  the  literary 
coryphsei  of  the  race.  From  Bautzen, 
certainly,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  disso- 
ciate Wendish  traditions  That  is  to  the 
Upper  Lusatians  what  Cottbus  is  to  the 
lower,  mjestOf  **  the  town,"  par  excellence. 
There  are  very  true  Wends  in  those  regions 
still.  In  a  village  near  Ilochkirch  the 
community  managed  for  a  long  time  suc- 
cessfully to  keep  out  Germans,  refusing  to 
sell  any  property  otherwise  than  to  a 
Wend.  But  under  the  influence  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  so  many  things  exter- 
nally peculiar  to  the  race  have  disappeared 
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— their  forests,  and  their  wooden  build- 
ings, ranch  of  their  ancient  dress  ;  thBj 
live  so  much  in  the  great  wcrld,  that  thej 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  kept  up  their 
peculiar  race-life  in  perfect  purity. 

In  the  forest,  on  the  other  hand,  where, 
in  fact,  dwell  the  bulk  of  the  not  yet  dena- 
tionalized race,  you  still  see  Wends  as  they 
were  many  centuiics  ago.  It  is  a  cutious 
country,  that  easternmost  stretch  of  what 
once  was  the  great  forest  of  Miriquidi^  al- 
most touching  Bautzen,  and  Gorlitz  with 
its  southernmost  fringes,  and  extending 
noithward  far  into  the  March  of  Bianden- 
burg.  At  first  glance  you  would  take  it 
to  be  intolerably  prosaic.  It  spreads  out 
at  a  dead  level,  nat  as  a  rink,  for  miles 
and  miles  away,  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
with  nothing  to  break  the  straight  sky- 
line— except  it  be  clouds  of  dust  whiiled 
up  by  the  wind  from  the  powdery  surface 
of  this  German  Sahara.  The  villages  lie 
wide  apart,  divided  by  huge  stretches  of 
dark  pine  foiest,  much  of  it  well-grown, 
not  a  little,  however,  crippled  and  stunted. 
The  roads  are  often  mere  tracks  of  bottom- 
less sand,  along  which  toils  the  heavy 
coach  at  a  foot  pace,  diawn  by  three 
horses  at  leiist,  and  shaking  the  passengers 
inside  to  bits  by  its  rough  motion  acioss 
gnailed  pine  roots  which  in  the  dry  sand 
will  never  rot.  But  look  at  it  a  little 
more  closely,  and  you  will  find  a  peculiar 
kind  of  wild  romance  resting  upon  it.  If 
you  take  the  trouble  to  inquiie,  vou  will 
find  that  all  this  forest  is  peopled  with 
elves.  There  are  stories  and  legends  and 
superstitions  attaching  to  almost  every 
point.  Hid  away  among  it  are  the  sites 
of  ancient  Wendish  villages — you  may  see 
where  stood  the  houses,  yon  may  trace 
where  were  the  ridged  fields,  you  may 
feel.  Wends  will  have  it,  by  a  creeping 
sensation  coming  over  you  as  you  pass, 
where  were  the  ancient  burial  grounds. 
Here  is  an  ancient  haunted  Celtic  barrow. 
There  is  a  cave  in  which  are  supposed  to 
meet,  at  ceitain  uncanny  hours,  the  ghosts 
of  cruel  Swedish  invaders,  barbarouslv 
murdered  in  self-defence,  or  else  Wendish 
warriors  of  much  older  time.  Yonder, 
again,  is  a  mound  beneath  which  lies  a 
treasure.  Here  **  spooks'*  this  spirit, 
there  his  fellow.  By  the  Wends,  the  for- 
est is  regarded  with  peculiar  awe.  It  is 
to  them  a  personality,  almost  a  deity,  ex- 
acting, as  they  will  have  it,  every  year  at 
least  one  victina  as  a  tribute  or  sacrifice. 


Every  now  and  then  you  will  come  upon  a 
heap  of  dry  branches,  on  which  you  may 
observe  that  every  passer-by  religioubly 
lays  an  additional  stick.  That  isa  '*  dead 
man,''  a  Wendish  **  cairn,"  raised  up  in 
memory  of  some  person  who  on  that  spot 
lost  his  life.  Between  the  forest  and  dry 
fields  picturesquely  stretch  out  sheets  of 
water,  some  of  them  of  large  size.  And 
where  there  is  water,  the  scenery  at  cnce 
assumes  a  hue  of  freshness  and  verdure 
which  is  most  relieving.  Dull  and  bare  as 
this  country  generally  is,  no  Switzer  loves 
his  own  beautiful  mountain  home  more 
fervently,  or  admires  it  with  gi eater  ap- 
preciation, than  do  the  Wends  their  native 
patch  of  sand  and  peat  and  forest ;  nor 
does  he  miss  it,  when  away,  with  more 
painful  home-sickness. 

In  this  flat  tract  of  land  you  may  see 
the  German  Slavs  still  living  in  their  tradi- 
tional  timber  or  clay  and  wattle  houses, 
built  in  the  orthodox  Wendish  style — with 
a  little  round-roofed  oven  in  front,  and  a 
draw-well  surmounted  by  a  tall  slanting 
beam,  with  a  little  garden,  ihe  Auspedinpe- 
hau8  for  the  pensioned-off  late  proprietor, 
the  curious  barge-board,  ornamented  at 
either  end  with  some  crudely  fantastical 
carving  (which  was  boiTowed  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago  from  the  early  Saxons), 
and  with  that  most  charactei istic  mark  of 
all,  the  heavy  arched  beam  overshadowing 
the  low  windows.  The  house  would  be 
thatched,  but  that  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment absolutely  forbids  thatch  for  new 
roofing.  The  entire  settlement  is  laid  out 
on  the  old  nomad  plan,  reminding  one  of 
times  when  for  secuiity  villageis  had  to 
dwell  close  together.  In  the  middle  of 
the  village  is  the  broad  street  or  green, 
planted  with  high  trees,  which,  by  their 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  pine  forest, 
indicate  the  site  to  the  traveller  a  long 
way  off.  The  Wends  are  devoted  lovers 
of  trees,  and  in  every  truly  Wendish 
village  you  are  sure  to  find  a  large  lime 
tree,  tall  or  stunted,  but  in  every  case 
spreading  out  its  branches  a  long  distance 
sideways,  and  overshadowing  a  goodly 
space.  That  tree  has  for  generations  back 
fprmed  the  centre  of  local  life,  and  is  ven- 
erated as  becomes  a  "  sacred  tree'*  of  an- 
cient date.  Here  young  and  old  are  wont 
to  assemble.  Here  on  Saturday  after- 
noons in  spiing-time,  gather  the  young 
girls  to  blend  their  tuneful  voices  in  sacred 
song  heralding  the  advent  of  Easter.    Here 
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used  to  meet  the  village  council — which 
has  in  recent  times,  for  reasons  of  practical 
convenience,  removed  to  the  pnblic-house 
— the  gromaday  or  hromaiay  summoned 
by  means  of  a  kokula  or  hejka^  that  is, 
'*  a  crooked  stick''  or  a  hammer,  sent 
round  from  house  to  house.  Every  house- 
holder, large  or  small,  has  a  right  to  be 
ptcsent  and  to  take  his  full  part  jn  the 
proceedings  ;  for  the  Wends  are  no  re- 
specters of  persons.  In  the  centre  sits  the 
Bolta^  as  president,  supported  by  his 
**  sidesmen,"  the  starsM.  And  there 
are  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  little  com- 
munity, heavily  and  solemnly  at  first,  but 
with  increasing  animation  as  the  pdUma, 
or  schnaps,  gets  into  people's  heads.  The 
roost  interesting  by  far  of  these  periodical 
meetings  is  the  gromada  koklapnica,  the 
**  gromada  of  brawls,"  that  is,  which  is 
held  in  most  villages  on  St.  Thomas'  Day, 
in  some  on  Epiphany  Day,  to  transact, 
with  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  the 
business  which  has  reference  to  the  whole 
year.  The  annual  accounts  are  there  set- 
tled. New  members  are  received  into  the 
commune,  and  if  any  have  married,  the 
Wondish  marriage  tax  is  levied  upon  them. 
If  there  are  any  paupers  in  the  parish, 
they  are  at  that  meeting  billeted  in  regu- 
lar succession  upon  parishioners.  Another 
important  matter  to  settle  is  the  institu- 
tion of  paid  parish  officers,  none  of  whom 
are  appointed  for  more  than  a  year  at  a 
time.  Watchman,  field -guard,  black- 
smith, road-mender,  etc.,  all  are  expect- 
ed to  attend,  cap  in  hand,  making  their 
obeisance  as  before  a  Czar,  thanking  the 
gromada  for  past  favors,  which  have 
secured  them  infinitesimal  pay,  and  hum- 
bly supplicating  for  new,  which  are^  as  a 
rule,  granted  with  a  rather  pompous  and 
condescending  grace. 

The  village  homesteads  line  the  common 
or  street  on  either  side,  standing  gable 
outward,  as  every  Wendish  house  ought 
to  stand.  Prom  them  radiate  in  long  nar- 
row strips  the  fields,  as  originally  divided^ 
when  the  settlers  were  still  a  semi-nomad 
race,  when  each  member  was  scrupulously 
assigned  his  own  share  of  loam,  clay,  high 
Ian<^  low  land,  peat^  sand,  meadow — not 
only  in  order  that  none  might  be  better 
off  tban  his  neighbor,  but  also  that  the 
workers  in  the  fields  might  at  all  times 
make  sure  of  fellowship,  to  lighten  their 
toil  by  chat  and  song,  and  by  taking  their 
meals  in  company.  By  intuitive  instinct 
N«w  Sbbub.— Vol.  LVL,  No.  6. 


the  Wends  prefer  cultivatini;  light  land, 
whereas  the  Germans  give  the  preference 
to  heavy.  Ail  their  implements  seem 
made  for  \\^)i\,  soil.  Such  are  their 
wooden  spades,  tastefully  edged  with 
steel,  which,  though  not  perhaps  as  use- 
ful as  our  all-steel  implements,  look  in- 
comparably more  picturesque.  And  from 
light  soil  the  Wends  know  better  than  any 
race  how  to  raise  remunerative  cropp. 
They  understand  heavy  land,  too,  as  wit- 
ness their  excellent  tillage  in  Upper  Lusa- 
tia,  and  above  all  in  that  German  *'  Land 
of  Goshen,"  the  Duchy  of  Altenburg. 
But  on  sand  they  are  most  at  home.  And 
in  the  pooiest  districts  you  may  make  sure 
,that  whenever  you  see  a  particularly  fine 
patch  of  com,  or  potatoes,  or  millet,  or 
buckwheat,  that  patch  is  peasant's  land. 

The  church,  as  a  rule,  is  placed  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  village.  The  Wends 
value  their  church.  For  all  their  stubborn 
paganism  in  early  days,  against  which  St. 
Columban,  and  St.  Emmeran,  and  St. 
Rupert  and  St  Eckbert,  all  contended  in 
vain,  the  Wends,  have  always  been  a  de- 
voutly religious  people,  and  at  present — 
barring  a  little  drinking  and  a  little  steal- 
ing (which  latter,  however,  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  fruit  and  timber,  upon  which  two 
commodities  they  hold  communistic  opin- 
ions)— they  are  exemplary  Christians. 
With  their  parsons  they  do  not  always  get 
on  well.  But  that  is  because  some  of  the 
parsons,  raised  from  peasant  rank,  are,  or 
were — for  things  have  altered  by  the  intro- 
duction of  fixed  stipends — a  little  exacting 
in  the  matter  of  tithes  and  offerings,  and 
the  demand  that  there  should  be  many 
sponsors  to  a  christening,  for  the  sake  of 
the  fees.  There  are  some  queer  characters 
among  that  forest-clergy.  One  in  my 
neighborhood  was  a  good  deal  given  to 
second-hand  dealing.  He  attended  every 
sale  within  an  accessible  radius,  to  bring 
home  a  couch,  or  a  whip,  or  a  pair  of 
pole-chains,  or  a  horse  cloth,  for  re-sale. 
His  vicarage  was  in  truth  a  recognized  sec- 
ond-hand goods  store,  in  which  every 
piece  of  furniture  kept  continually  chang- 
ing. Another  was  greedy  enough  to  claim 
a  seat  at  the  Squire's  table,  at  the  great 
dinners  given  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nual battueitf  as  a  matter  of  *^  prescription." 
A  third  drank  so  hard  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  had  to  be  propped  up  against  the 
altar  to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  the  ser- 
vice. The  most  curious  of  all,  however, 
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awake  and  bright-eyed,  and  ready  to  wag 
his  tail  as  his  master  laid  a  hand  on  his 
head,  though  too  full  of  responsibility  to 
stir.  Bo^sun  had  a  treasure  there  among 
the  nets,  and  was  lying  close  to  it  to  keep 
it  warm  and  safe  from  the  peeling  wind, 
letting  his  hot  quick  breath  blow  upon  it, 
and  now  and  then  bending  his  shaggy 
head  to  lick  the  thing  he  had  found,  and 
brought  home  in  safety  to  the  place  where 
his  master  was  sure  to  come.  And  here 
Phoebe  found  it,  the  good  dog's  treasure 
— Matt  Laverick's  little  Tim. 

His  clothes  were  torn  and  soaked  ;  on 
his  sturdy  arm  were  the  marks  of  the  big 
dog's  teeth  ;  but  his  eyes  were  fast  shut 
in  sound  childish  slumber,  his  breath  came 
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soft  and  regular,  his  round  cheek  was  gen- 
tly flushed,  his  little  feet  were  curled  up 
and  rosy  as  on  his  mother's  lap,  and  from 
top  to  toe  he  was  warm  as  his  mother's 
heart. 

*'  Lass,"  said  Matt,  pressing  her  to  him, 
don't  thee  say  thou  11  love  me  only  if 
we're  sorrowing  together.  For  our  bairn 
is  found  and  safe,  and  I  want  the  twain  of 
you." 

Then  Phoebe  f  ung  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  sobbed  on  his  breast  loud  and 
long  for  joy.  **  Matt,  Matt  !"  she  mur- 
mured, **  I  have  gotten  thee  both  back  ! 
I  never  thought  when  I  rose  up  this  morn- 
ing, lad,  I  was  to  have  such  a  happy 
Christ masing. " — Macmillan's  Magazine, 
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BY    HENRY    WOLFF. 


Modern  History  is,  in  its  rapid  march 
onward,  making  sad  havoc  of  old  races. 
New  nations  are  rising  up  ;  but  only  like 
new  banks  and  headlands  on  our  coast,  by 
the  accumulation  of  drifted  shingle,  which 
the  very  same  tide  is  washing  away  from 
wasting  older  rocks.  A  generation  or  two 
hence,  in  the  making  of  a  new  German 
people,  the  last  remnant  will  have  finally 
disappeared  of  an  interesting  race,  which 
historians  and  arcbtBologists  alike,  to  whom 
it  is  known,  will  be  loath  to  miss.  There 
are  probably  few  Englishmen  who  have 
any  verv  clear  idea  as  to  what  and  who 
the  **  Wends''  or  "  Sorbs"  are.  Early  in 
the  last  century,  we  read — I  think  it  was 
in  the  year  1702 — our  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  one  Hales,  travelling  home  by 
way  of  Bautzen,  to  his  utter  surprise 
found  himself  in  that  city  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd  of  people,  strange  of  form, 
strange  of  speech,  strange  of  garb — but 
unquestionably  picturesque — such  as  he 
had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of.  They 
are  there  still,  wearing  the  same  dress, 
using  the  same  speech,  looking  as  odd  and 
outlandish  as  ever.  We  need  not  go  back 
to  the  records  of  Alfred  the  Great,  of 
Wulfstan  and  Other,  to  learn  what  a  pow- 
erful nation  the  Wends,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  great  Slav  family, 
were  in  times  gone  by.  In  the  days  when 
Wendish  wariiors,  like  King  Niklot,  were 
feared   in  battle,  their  ships  went  forth 


across  the  sea,  side  by  side  with  those  of 
the  Vikings,  planting  colonies  on  the  Dan- 
ish Isles,  in  Holland,  in  Spain — aye,  very 
ambitious  Slav  histoiians  will  even  have  it 
that  our  own  Sorbiodunum  (Salisbury)  is 
**the  town  of  the  Sorbs,"  founded  by 
Sorb  settlers  in  449,  and  that  to  the  same 
settlers — also  styled  Wdeti  (Alfred  the 
Great  calls  them  Vylte) — do  our  **  Wil- 
ton" and  '*  Wiltshire"  owe  their  names. 
On  the  Continent  they  once  overspread 
nearly  all  Germany.  Hanover  Las  its 
*'  Wendland,"  Brunswick  its  **  Wendish 
Gate."  Franconia,  when  ruinously  devas^ 
tated  by  intestinal  wars  of  German  races, 
was,  at  Boniface's  instance,  recultivated 
by  immigrant  Wends,  famous  in  his  days, 
and  after,  for  their  husbandry.  The  en- 
tire North  German  population,  from  the 
Elbe  eastward,  and  north  of  the  Bavarian 
and  Bohemian  mountains,  is  in  descent 
far  more  Wendish  than  German.  Wend- 
ish names,  Wendish  customs,  Wendish 
fragments  of  speech,  bits  of  Wendish  in- 
stitutions, survive  everywhere,  to  tell  of 
past  Slav  occupation.  Altenburg  is  Wend- 
ish to  a  man,  the  Mecklen burgs  are  to  the 
present  day  ruled  even  by  Wendish  grand 
dukes.  Beilin,  Potsdam,  Dresden,  Lii- 
beck,  Leipzig,  Schwerin,  and  many  more 
German  towns,  still  bear  Wendish  names. 
There  are  now  but  a  poor  160,000  or 
160,000  left  of  this  once  numerous  peo- 
ple.    And  that  handful  is  dwindling  fast. 
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Every  year  sees  the  tide  of  spreading  Ger- 
manism making  farther  inroad  on  the 
minute  domain  which  the  Germanized 
Wends  have  left  to  their  parent  race  in 
that  much  disputed  territory,  the  Lusatias. 
Prussian  administration,  Prussian  educa- 
tion, Prussian  pedantic  suppression  of 
everything  which  is  not  neo-German,  are 
rapidly  quenching  the  still  smoking  flax. 
It  boots  little  that  the  Saxon  Government, 
kinder  in  its  own  smaller  province,  has, 
very  late  in  the  day,  changed  its  policy, 
and  is  now  striving  to  preserve  what  it,  at 
its  lowest  valuation,  a  most  interesting  lit- 
tle bit  of  ethnographic  archsBology.  It  is 
much  too  late  to  stop  the  march  of  Ger- 
manization,  which  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  even  in  the  same  family  you  may  now 
find  parents  still  thoroughly  Wendish,  and 
priding  themselves  on  their  Wendish 
patronymics,  and  children  wholly  Ger- 
man, bearing  newly-coined  German  names. 
Evidently  the  race  is  dying  fast. 

Its  death  was  in  truth  prepared  a  long 
time  ago.  Once  the  Saxons  had  obtained 
the  mastery,  the  poor  Slavs  were  oppressed 
and  persecuted  in  every  way.  They  were 
forbidden  to  wear  their  own  pecniiar  dress. 
They  were  forbidden  to  trade.  The  gates 
of  their  own  towns  were  closed  against 
them,  or  else  opened  only  to  admit  them 
into  a  despised  **  ghetto."  No  man  of 
culture  dared  to  own  himself  a  Wend.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  they  possess  a  language 
unique  for  its  plasticity  and  pliancy,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  written  litera- 
ture they  had  none.  For  centuries  their 
race  has  been  identified  with  the  lowest 
walks  in  life.  They  mupt  have  their  own 
parsons,  of  course  ;  but  that  was  all. 
Otherwise,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  toiling  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
they  were  doomed  to  remain— very 
**  serfs, *'  lending,  it  is  said,  in  the 
north,  a  peculiar  name  to  that  servile 
station  (**  serfs,"  from  **  serbs"),  just  as 
in  the  south  ''Slav"  became  the  distinc- 
tive term  for  **  slave." 

To  the  eye  of  the  archajologist,  all  this 
hardship  has  secured  one  compensating 
advantage.  It  has  left  the  Wends— in 
dress,  in  customs^  in  habits  of  mind,  in 
songs  and  traditions — most  interestingly 
primitive.  Everything  specifically  Wend- 
ish bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  na- 
tional childhood,  early  thought,  old-world 
life.  There  has  been  no  development 
within  the  race,  as  among  other  Slavs. 


There  have  been  modern  overlay ings,  no 
doubt  ;  but  they  are  all  foreign  additions. 
The  Wendish  kernel  has  remained  un- 
touched, di8pla}ing  with  remaikable  dis- 
tinctness that  peculiarly  characteristic  fea- 
ture which  runs  through  all  the  Slav 
kindred,  at  once  uniting  and  separating 
various  tribes,  combining  a  curious  unity 
of  substructure  with  a  striking  vaiiety  of 
surface.  Among  the  **  Serbs,"  or 
"  Sorbs,"— really  **  Srbs"- of  Germany, 
occur  names  which  reveal  a  close  kinship 
with  Russians,  Bohemians,  and  Croats. 
By  some  strange  common  features  their 
language  links  them  plainly  with  the  Old 
Bulgarians.  Their  national  melodies  ex- 
hibit a  marked  resemblance  to  those  melan- 
choly airs  which  charm  English  visitors  in 
Russia.  Yet  a  Pole,  one  of  their  nearest 
neighbors,  is  totally  at  sea  among  the 
W^ends.  His  language  is  to  them  almost 
as  unintelligible  as  that  of  their  '*  dumb" 
neighbors  ou  the  opposite  side,  the  Njem* 
ski — that  is,  the  Germans.  Even  among 
themselves  the  Lusatians  are  divided  in 
speech.  In  Lower  Lusatia,  for  instance, 
where  the  population  are  descended  from 
the  ancient  Lusitschani,  if  you  want  to 
ask  a  girl  for  a  kiss,  you  must  say  : 
ffulitza,  doj  mi  murki.  In  Upper  Lusa- 
tia, where  dwell  the  Miltschani,  the  same 
request  takes  the  shape  of  :  holiizay  daj 
mi  hupkuh.  It  will  terrify  linguists 
among  ourselves  to  be  told  that  this  Slav 
language — which  the  Germans  despise  as 
barbarous,  which  has  scarcely  any  litera- 
ture, and  which  is  spoken  by  very  few 
men  of  high  education — possesses,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  oidinary  verbs,  also  verbs 
**  neutro-passive,"  *'  inchoative,"  **  dura- 
tive,"  **  momentaneous,*'  and  **  itera- 
tive" ;  an  aorist  like  Greek,  and  a  pre- 
terit aorist  of  its  own  ;  a  subjunctive  plu- 
perfect, and  in  declension  seven  cases, 
including  a  **  sociative"  case,  and  a  **  lo- 
cative." The  most  remarkable  character- 
istics of  the  language,  however,  are  the 
richness  of  its  vocalization,  and  its  peculiar 
flexibility  and  pliancy,  which  enable  those 
who  speak  it  to  coin  new  and  very  expres- 
sive words  for  distinct  ideas  almost  at 
pleasure,  jet  subject  to  no  misconstruc- 
tion. 

In  outward  appearance  the  Wends  are 
throughout  a  powerful,  healthy,  and  mus- 
cular race,  whose  men  are  coveted  for 
the  conscription.  The  first  Napoleon's 
famous  **  Bouchers  Saxons" — the  Saxon 
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dragoons — were  nearly  all  Wenda,  And 
in  the  present  day,  it  is  the  Wends  who 
contribate  the  lion's  share  of  recruits  to 
the  Saxon  household  regiments.  Their 
women  are  prized  throughout  Germany  as 
nurses.  They  are  all  well-built,  well- 
shaped,  rich  in  muscle,  and  nimble  in  mo- 
tion,  like  the  Lacedsemonian  women  of 
old.  Next  to  stature,  the  most  distinctive 
external  feature  of  the  race  is  their  national 
dress,  which,  as  in  most  similar  cases, 
survives  longest,  and  in  its  most  character- 
istic form,  among  women.  As  between 
different  districts  it  varies  very  markedly, 
but  throughout  it  ha^  some  common  fea- 
tures. Short  bright-colored  skirts,  with 
the  hips  preteruaturally  enlarged  by  artifi- 
cial padding,  and  an  unconscionable 
amount  of  starch  pnt  into  the  petticoats 
on  Sundays  ;  close-fitting  bodices,  under 
which  in  some  districts,  by  an  atrocious 
perversion  uf  taste,  are  placed  bits  of  stout 
cardboard,  designed  to  compress  a  strong- 
ly developed  bust  to  hideous  flatness  ; 
small  tight- fitting  caps,  into  which  is 
gathered  all  the  hair,  and  which  are  often 
concealed  under  some  bright-colored  outer 
head-gear,  with  an  abundance  of  ribbons 
dependent ;  and  a  goodly  allowance  of 
scrupulously  clean  collar,  frill,  and  necker- 
chiefs, at  any  rate  on  Sundays  ;  and,  on 
festive  occasions,  stockings  of  the  same 
irreproachable  whiteness — these  are,  brief- 
ly put,  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
women's  dress.  Oddly,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  elsewhere — in  the  Black  Forest, 
for  instance — affect  the  gayest  colors, 
among  the  Wends  show  a  partiality  for 
the  soberest  of  hues,  mure  specifically 
brown  and  black.  The  men  delight  in 
big  buttons,  bright  waistcoats,  and  high 
boots,  long  coats  which  pass  on  from  fa- 
ther to  son  through  generations,  and  cither 
preternaturally  stout  hats  of  prehistoric 
mould,  or  else  large  blue  caps  with  mon- 
ster shades.  Their  peculiar  customs  are 
simply  legion,  and  so  are  their  traditions 
and  superstitions.  Their  fairs  are  a  thing 
to  see.  Old-fashioned  as  the  Wends  are, 
ordinary  shopping  has  no  attraction  ^or 
them.  But  the  merry  fair,  with  its  life 
and  society,  its  exchange  oi  gossip,  its  dis- 
play of  finery,  its  haggling  and  bargaining, 
its  music  and  its  dancing,  is  irresistibly 
alluring.  At  the  great  fair  at  Vetzschau 
in  olden  days  you  might  see  as  many  as  a 
thousand  Wendish  girls,  all  dressed  in 
their  best,   formally   but    merrily   going 


through  their  Wendish  dances  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. In  matters  of  faith  the  Wends 
are.all  great  believers  in  little  superstitions 
formulas  and  observances,  such  as  not  turn- 
ing a  knife  or  a  harrow  edge  or  tine  up- 
ward, lest  the  devil  should  sit  down  upon 
it.  Their  favorite  devices  for  attracting  a 
man's  or  a  maiden's  love  are  a  little  too 
artlessly  natural  to  be  fit  for  recital  here. 
One  great  prevailing  superstition  is  the  be- 
lief in  lucky  stones — kamushkis.  Stones, 
in  truth,  play  a  leading  part  in  their  tradi- 
tions. They  have  a  belief  that  stones 
went  on  growing,  like  plants,  till  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  temptation,  in  the  course 
of  which,  by  an  improvement  upon  the 
authorized  text,  they  assert  that  he  hurt 
his  foot  against  one  by  accident.  In  pun- 
ishment  for  having  caused  that  pain,  their 
growth  is  understood  to  have  been  stopped. 
They  have  other  stones  as  well — "  fright- 
stones"  and  **  devil'Stones,"  for  instance* 
But  the  kamushkis  are  more  valuable  than 
all.  They  are  handed  on  as  precions  heir- 
looms from  parent  to  child,  and  often  put 
down  at  a  high  value  in  the  inventory  of 
an  estate.  The  supernatural  world  of  the 
Wends  is  as  densely  peopled  as  any  myth- 
ology ever  yet  heard  of.  There  is  the 
psckesponiza — the  noon  ^womau,  to  avoid 
whom  women  in  pregLancy  and  after  their 
confinement  dare  not  go  out  of  doors  in 
the  midday  hours  ;  there  is  the  smerkava, 
or  *'  dusk-woman,*'  who  is  fatal  to  chil- 
dren ;  the  wichor,  or  whirlwind  ;  the  plon, 
or  dragon,  who  terrifies,  but  also  brings 
treasure  ;  the  bud,  or  Will  o'-the-Wisp  ; 
the  bubak,  or  bogey  ;  the  nocturnal  hunts- 
man, nocny  hanik  ;  and  the  nocturnal  car- 
man, nocny  forman;  the  wiw rava,  or 
nightmare  ;  the  kobod  or  koblik ;  the 
ckddota  (witch)  ;  the  buzawosf,  who 
frightens  children  ;  the  djas,  the  graby^ 
the  schyry  zed,  ihekunkaz,  spirits  **  black" 
and  **  white, ^'  and  any  number  more. 
Every  mill  has  its  peculiar  nykus  or  nyx, 
who  must  be  fed  and  propitiated.  And 
then  there  are  roguish  sprites  such  as 
Pumpot,  who  is  a  sort  of  Wendish  **  bar- 
guest,"  doing  kind  turns  as  often  as 
he  plays  mischievous  pranks.  All  this 
curious  Slav  mythology  alone  is  worth 
studying.  If  in  a  family  children  keep 
dying  young,  the  remedy  certain  to  be 
applied  is,  to  christen  the  next*  bom 
**  Adam"  or  "  Eve,"  according  to  its  sex, 
which  is  thought  absolutely  to  ensure  its 
life.     Like  most  much- believing  races,  the 
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Wends  are  remarkably  simple- minded, 
trustful,  leadable,  and  docile,  free  from 
that  peculiar  cunning  and  malice  which  is 
often  charged,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  Slav 
races — not  without  fault,  but  in  the  main 
a  race  whom  one  grows  fond  of. 

To  see  the  Wends  ethnographically  at 
their  best,  you  shonld  seek  them  in  their 
forest  homes,  all  through  that  vast  stretch 
of  more  or  less  pine-clad  plain,  mostly 
sand,  extending  northward  from  the  last 
distant  spurs  of  the  *'  Riesengebirge" 
(which  bounds  at  the  same  time  Bohemia 
and  Silesia),  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their 
territory  in  the  March  of  Brandenburg, 
and  much  beyond  that — or  else  in  that 
uniquely  beautiful  Spreewald,  some  hun- 
dred of  miles  or  so  south  of  Berlin,  a  land 
of  giant  forest  and  water,  an  archipelago 
of  turfy  islets.  That  is  the  ancient  head- 
quarters of  the  Wendish  nation,  still  peo- 
pled by  a  peculiar  tribe,  with  peculiar, 
very  quaint  dress,  with  traditions  and  cus- 
toms all  their  own,  settled  round  the  ven- 
erated site  of  their  old  kings'  castle.  It 
is  all  a  land  of  mystic  romance,  sylvan 
silence,  old-world  usages,  such  as  well  be- 
come the  supposed  *'  Sacred  Forest"  of 
the  ancient  ^*  Suevi."  Alders  and  oaks — 
the  former  of  a  size  met  with  nowhere 
else — cast  a  dense,  black  shade  over  the 
whole  scene,  which  is  in  reality  but  one 
vast  lake,  on  whose  black  and  torpidly 
moving  waters  float  wooded  kaupes  or 
isles,  scattered  upon  which  dwell  in  soli- 
tude and  practical  isolation  the  toilsome 
inhabitants,  having  no  means  of  communi- 
cation open  to  them  except  themyiiads  of 
arms  of  the  sluggishly  flowing  Spree.     A 

f^ari^h  covers  many  square  miles.  Each 
ittle  cottage,  a  picture  by  itself  amid  its 
bold  forest  surroundings,  stands  long  dis- 
tances away  from  its  neighbors.  The  out- 
skirts of  the  forest  consist  of  wide  tracts 
of  wobbling  meadow,  a  floating  web  of 
roots  and  herbage,  over  which  one  can 
scarcely  move  without  sinking  into  water 
up  to  the  hips.  Were  you  to  tread 
through,  down  you  would  go  helplessly 
into  the  fathomless  black  swamp.  On 
those  vast  meadows  grow  the  heavy  crops 
of  sweet  nutritions  grass  which  make  the 
Spreewald  hay,  valued  at  Berlin  for  its 
Quality  as  is  the  hay  of  the  Meuse  at  Paris. 
On  their  little  islands,  as  in  the  Hortil- 
lonayes  of  the  Somme,  the  kaupers  raise 
magnificent  crops  of  vegetables  (more  par- 
ticularly cucumbers,  without  which  Berlin 


would  scarcely  be  itself),  which,  as  on  the 
Somme,  they  are  constrained  to  carry  to 
market  by  boat.  Boats  and  skates,  in 
fact,  supply  in  that  wooded  Holland  the 
onlv  means  of  locomotion.  And  thanks 
to  its  canals  and  its  water,  all  in  it  is  so 
fresh,  and  so  luxuriant,  and  so  remarkably 
silent,  that,  while  one  is  there,  there  seems 
no  place  like  the  Spreewald  in  which  to 
be  thoroughly  alone  with  Nature.  On  a 
mound  artificially  raised  upon  one  of  these 
islands,  at  Burg,  once  stood  the  castle  of 
the  great  Wendish  kings,  whose  sceptre  is 
supposed  still  to  descend  in  secret  from 
sire  to  son  in  a  particular  family,  known 
only  to  the  best  initiated  of  Wends.  To 
this  country  more  specifically,  together 
with  some  scores  of  distinct  water  sprites 
^each  endowed  with  its  own  attribute), 
aoes  Wendish  mythology  owe  its  numer- 
ous legends  about  snakes  wearing  precious 
crown?*,  which  on  occasion  they  will  care- 
lessly lay  down  on  the  grass,  where,  if  luck 
should  lead  you  that  way,  you  may  seize 
them  and  so  ensure  to  yourself  untold 
riches — provided  that  you  can  manage  to 
get  safely  away. 

In  the  mountainous  country  about  Baut- 
zen and  Loeban  in  Saxony,'  where  the 
scenery  is  fine,  the  air  bracing,  the  soil 
mostly  fat,  nineteenth  century  levelling 
has  been  far  too  long  at  work  for  race  cus- 
toms to  have  maintained  themselves  alto- 
gether pure.  There  stand  the  ancient  sac- 
rificing places  of  the  Wends,  the  Czorne- 
boh,  sacred  to  the  **  black  god,"  the 
Bjeliboh,  sacred  to  the  **  white"  one — 
respectively,  the  Mounts  £bal  and  Gerizim 
of  Wendland — and  many  more.  Wend- 
ish traditions  and  Wendish  speech  are  still 
very  rife  in  those  parts.  And  most  of  the 
brains  of  the  race  are  to  be  found  in  that 
well-cultivated  district — the  *'  Wtndish 
Schiller,"  the  "  Wendish  Mozart,"  Im- 
misch,  Hornigk,  Pfuhl — all  the  literary 
coryphflBi  of  the  race.  From  Bautzen, 
certainly,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  disso- 
ciate Wendish  traditions  That  is  to  the 
Upper  Lusatians  what  Cottbus  is  to  the 
lower,  mjestOf  **  the  town,"  par  excellence. 
There  are  very  true  Wends  in  those  regions 
still.  In  a  village  near  Ilochkirch  the 
community  managed  for  a  long  time  suc- 
cessfully to  keep  out  Germans,  refusing  to 
sell  any  property  otherwise  than  to  a 
Wend.  But  under  the  influence  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  so  many  things  exter- 
nally peculiar  to  the  race  have  disappeared 
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— their  forests,  and  their  wooden  build- 
ings, ranch  of  their  ancient  dress  ;  thBy 
live  so  much  in  the  great  world,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  kept  up  their 
peculiar  race-life  in  perfect  purity. 

In  the  forest,  on  ttie  other  hand,  where, 
in  fact,  dwtll  the  bulk  of  the  not  yet  dena- 
tionalized race,  you  still  see  Wends  as  they 
were  many  centuiirs  ago.  It  is  a  cutions 
country,  that  easternmost  stretch  of  what 
once  was  the  great  forest  of  Miriquidi^  al- 
most touching  Bautzen,  and  Gorlitz  with 
its  southernmost  fringes,  and  extending 
noithward  far  into  the  March  of  Bianden- 
burg.  At  first  glance  you  would  take  it 
to  be  intolerably  prosaic.  It  spreads  out 
at  a  dead  level,  nat  as  a  rink,  for  miles 
and  miles  away,  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
with  nothing  to  break  the  straight  sky- 
line— except  it  be  clouds  of  dust  whiiled 
up  by  the  wind  from  the  powdery  surface 
of  this  German  Sahara.  The  villages  lie 
wide  apart,  divided  by  huge  stretches  of 
dark  pine  forest,  much  of  it  well-grown, 
not  a  little,  however,  crippled  and  stunted. 
The  roads  are  often  mere  tracks  of  bottom- 
less sand,  along  which  toils  the  heavy 
coach  at  a  foot  pace,  drawn  by  three 
horses  at  least,  and  shaking  the  passengers 
inside  to  bits  by  its  rough  motion  across 
gnarled  pine  roots  which  in  the  dry  sand 
will  never  rot.  But  look  at  it  a  little 
more  closely,  and  you  will  find  a  peculiar 
kind  of  wild  romance  resting  upon  it.  If 
you  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  vou  will 
find  that  all  this  forest  is  peopled  with 
elves.  There  are  stories  and  kgends  and 
superstitions  attaching  to  almost  every 
point.  Hid  away  among  it  are  the  sites 
of  ancient  Wendish  villages — you  may  see 
where  stood  the  houses,  you  may  trace 
where  were  the  ridged  fields,  you  may 
feel,  Weuds  will  have  it,  by  a  creeping 
sensation  coming  over  you  as  you  pass, 
where  were  the  ancient  burial  grounds. 
Here  is  an  ancient  haunted  Celtic  barrow. 
There  is  a  cave  in  which  are  supposed  to 
meet,  at  certain  uncanny  hours,  the  ghosts 
of  cruel  Swedish  invaders,  barbarously 
murdered  in  self-defence,  or  else  Wendish 
warriors  of  much  older  time.  Yonder, 
again,  is  a  mound  beneath  which  lies  a 
treasure.  Here  **  spooks"  this  spirit, 
there  his  fellow.  By  the  Wends,  the  for- 
est is  regarded  with  peculiar  awe.  It  is 
to  them  a  personality,  almost  a  deity,  ex- 
acting, as  they  will  have  it,  every  year  at 
least  one  victim  as  a  tribute  or  sacrifice. 


Every  now  and  then  you  will  come  upon  a 
heap  of  dry  branches,  on  which  yon  may 
observe  that  every  passer-by  religiously 
lays  an  additional  stick.  That  isa  "  dead 
man,"  a  Wendish  **  cairn,"  rait^ed  up  in 
memory  of  some  person  who  on  that  spot 
lost  his  life.  Between  the  forest  and  dry 
fields  picturesquely  stretch  out  sheets  of 
water,  some  of  them  of  large  size.  And 
where  there  is  water,  the  scenery  at  cnce 
assumes  a  hue  of  freshness  and  verdure 
which  is  most  relieving.  Dull  and  bare  as 
this  country  generally  is,  no  Switzer  loves 
his  own  beautiful  mountain  home  more 
fervently,  or  admires  it  with  gi eater  ap- 
preciation, than  do  the  Wends  their  native 
patch  of  sand  and  peat  and  forest ;  nor 
does  he  miss  it,  when  away,  with  more 
painful  home-sickness. 

In  this  flat  tract  of  land  you  may  see 
the  German  Slavs  still  living  in  their  tradi- 
tional timber  or  clay  and  wattle  houses, 
built  in  the  orthodox  Wendish  stjle — with 
a  little  round-roofed  oven  in  front,  and  a 
draw-well  surmounted  by  a  tall  slanting 
beam,  with  a  little  garden,  the  Ausgedinpe' 
hau8  for  the  pensioned-off  late  proprietor, 
the  curious  barge-board,  ornamented  at 
either  end  with  some  crudely  fantastical 
carving  (which  was  borrowed  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago  from  the  early  Saxons), 
and  with  that  most  characteiistic  mark  of 
all,  the  heavy  arched  beam  overshadowing 
the  low  windows.  The  house  would  be 
thatched,  but  that  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment absolutely  forbids  thatch  for  new 
roofing.  The  entire  settlement  is  laid  out 
on  the  old  nomad  plan,  reminding  one  of 
times  when  for  secuiity  villagers  had  to 
dwell  close  together.  In  the  middle  of 
the  village  is  the  broad  street  or  green, 
planted  with  high  trees,  which,  by  their 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  pine  forest, 
indicate  the  site  to  the  traveller  a  long 
way  off.  The  Wends  are  devoted  lovers 
of  trees,  and  in  every  truly  Wcndieh 
village  you  are  sure  to  find  a  large  lime 
tree,  tall  or  stunted,  but  in  every  case 
spreading  out  its  branches  a  long  distance 
sideways,  and  overshadowing  a  goodly 
space.  That  tree  has  for  generations  back 
fprmed  the  centre  of  local  life,  and  is  ven- 
erated as  becomes  a  **  sacred  tree"  of  an- 
cient date.  Here  young  and  old  are  wont 
to  assemble.  Here  on  Saturday  after- 
noons in  spiing-time,  gather  the  young 
girls  to  blend  their  tuneful  voices  in  sacred 
song  heralding  the  advent  of  Easter.    Here 
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used  to  meet  the  village  coancil — which 
has  in  recent  times,  for  reasons  of  practical 
convenience,  removed  to  the  public-house 
— the  gromada,  or  hromada,  summoned 
by  means  of  a  kokula  or  hejka,  that  is, 
''  a  crooked  stick^'  or  a  hammer,  sent 
round  from  house  to  house.  Every  house- 
holder, large  or  small,  has  a  right  to  be 
present  and  to  take  his  full  part  jn  the 
proceedings  ;  for  the  Wends  are  no  re- 
specters of  persons.  In  the  centre  sits  the 
solta,  as  president,  supported  by  his 
**  sidesmen,"  the  starski.  And  there 
are  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  little  com- 
munity, heavily  and  solemnly  at  first,  but 
with  increasing  animation  as  the  pdlema, 
or  scknaps,  gets  into  people's  heads.  The 
roost  interesting  by  far  of  these  periodical 
meetings  is  the  gromada  hoklapnica^  the 
'*  gromada  of  brawls,"  that  is,  which  is 
held  in  most  villages  on  St.  Thomas'  Day, 
in  some  on  Epiphany  Day,  to  transact, 
with  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  the 
business  which  has  reference  to  the  whole 
year.  The  annual  accounts  are  there  set* 
tied.  New  members  are  received  into  the 
commune,  and  if  any  have  married,  the 
Wondish  marriage  tax  is  levied  upon  them. 
If  there  are  any  paupers  in  the  parish, 
they  are  at  that  meeting  billeted  in  regu- 
lar succession  upon  parishioners.  Another 
important  matter  to  settle  is  the  institu- 
tion of  paid  parish  officers,  none  of  whom 
are  appointed  for  more  than  a  year  at  a 
time.  Watchman,  field -guard,  black- 
smith, road-mender,  etc.,  all  are  expect- 
ed to  attend,  cap  in  hand,  making  their 
obeisance  as  before  a  Czar,  thanking  the 
gromada  for  past  favors,  which  have 
secured  them  infinitesimal  pay,  and  hum- 
bly supplicating  for  new,  which  are,  as  a 
rule,  granted  with  a  rather  pompons  and 
condescending  grace. 

The  village  homesteads  line  the  common 
or  street  on  either  side,  standing  gable 
outward,  as  every  Wendish  house  ought 
to  stand.  From  them  radiate  in  long  nar- 
row strips  the  fields,  as  originally  divided, 
when  the  settlers  were  still  a  semi-nomad 
race,  when  each  member  was  scrupulously 
assigned  his  own  share  of  loam,  clay,  high 
land,  low  land,  peat,  sand,  meadow — not 
only  in  order  that  none  might  be  better 
off  tban  his  neighbor,  but  also  that  the 
workers  in  the  fields  might  at  all  times 
make  aure  of  fellowship,  to  lighten  their 
toil  by  chat  and  song,  and  by  taking  their 
meals  in  company.  By  intuitive  instinct 
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the  Wends  prefer  cultivatini;  light  land, 
whereas  the  Germans  give  the  preference 
to  heavy.  All  their  implements  seem 
made  for  li|2:ht  soil.  Such  are  their 
wooden  spades,  tastefully  edged  with 
steel,  which,  though  not  perhaps  as  use- 
ful as  our  all-steel  implements,  look  in- 
comparably more  picturesque.  And  from 
light  soil  the  W^ends  know  better  than  any 
race  how  to  raise  remunerative  cropp. 
They  understand  heavy  land,  too,  as  wit- 
ness their  excellent  tillage  in  Upper  Lusa- 
tia,  and  above  all  in  that  German  *'  Land 
of  Goshen,"  the  Duchy  of  Altenburg. 
But  on  sand  they  are  most  at  home.  And 
in  the  pooiest  districts  you  may  make  suie 
,that  whenever  you  see  a  particularly  fine 
patch  of  com,  or  potatoes,  or  millet,  or 
buckwheat,  that  patch  is  peasant's  land. 

The  church,  as  a  rule,  is  placed  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  village.  The  Wends 
value  their  church.  For  all  their  stubborn 
paganism  in  early  days,  against  which  St. 
Columban,  and  St.  Emmeran,  and  St. 
Rupert  and  St  Eckbert,  all  contended  in 
vain,  the  Wends,  have  always  been  a  de- 
voutly religious  people,  and  at  present — 
barring  a  little  drinking  and  a  little  steal- 
ing (which  latter,  however,  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  fruit  and  timber,  upon  which  two 
commodities  they  hold  communistic  opin- 
ions)— they  are  exemplary  Christians. 
With  their  parsons  they  do  not  always  get 
on  well.  But  that  is  because  some  of  the 
parsons,  raised  from  peasant  rank,  are,  or 
were — for  things  have  altered  by  the  intro- 
duction of  fixed  stipends — a  little  exacting 
in  the  matter  of  tithes  and  offerings,  and 
the  demand  that  there  should  be  many 
sponsors  to  a  christening,  for  the  sake  of 
the  fees.  There  are  some  queer  characters 
among  that  forest-clergy.  One  in  my 
neighborhood  was  a  good  deal  given  to 
second-hand  dealing.  He  attended  every 
sale  within  an  accessible  radius,  to  bring 
home  a  couch,  or  a  whip,  or  a  pair  of 
pole-chains,  or  a  horse  cloth,  for  re-sale. 
His  vicarage  was  in  truth  a  recognized  sec- 
ond-hand goods  store,  in  which  every 
piece  of  furniture  kept  continually  chang- 
ing. Another  was  greedy  enough  to  claim 
a  seat  at  the  Squire's  table,  at  the  great 
dinners  given  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nual battueiff  as  a  matter  of  **  prescription." 
A  third  drank  so  hard  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  had  to  be  propped  up  against  the 
altar  to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  the  ser- 
vice. The  most  curious  of  all,  however, 
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was  the  ''  chaplain''  of  Maskau,  who  mar- 
ried his  couples  wholesale,  on  the  Man- 
chester *'8ort  yourselves'*  ptinciple. 
Sometimes,  when  things  went  a  little 
slowly,  and  he  grew  impatient,  it  was 
he  who  **  sorted  the  couples,  and  then 
occasionally  it  would  happen  that,  giving 
the  word  of  command  like  a  Prussian  cor- 
poral, he  would  **  sort*'  them  wrongly. 
Thev  were  far  too  well  drilled  to  di«jci- 
pline  not  to  obey.  But  when  the  cere- 
mony was  over  they  would  lag  sheepishly 
behind,  scratching  their  heads  and  sa)ing  : 
**  KnM  duchowny,  I  should  have  married 
that  girl,  and^this  girl  should  have  married 
him.^*  However,  the  Church  had  spoken, 
and  the  cause  was  finished.  Married  they 
were  and  married  they  must  remain.  Even 
to  this  the  patient  VVends  submitted. 

But  all  [this  has  ^nothing  to  do  with  the 
Church  proper,  as  distinct  from  the  par- 
son.   Their  religious  instinct  appears  born 
with  the  Wends.     Religion  seems  to  be 
in   all  their  thoughts  and  most  of  their 
acts.     The    invariable   greeting  given   is 
"  God  be  with  you.**     They  talk  habitu- 
ally  of   "God*s    rain,**   "  God*s    sun,*' 
"God*s    crops,"    **  God*s    bread,"— to 
them  "  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  Cometh  from  above."     Worshippers 
returning  from  church  are  hailed  with  a 
••  Welcome  from  God's  Word."     When 
the  sun  goes  down,  it  is  to  '^  God"  that  it 
goes   to    rest.     Whenever  a   bargain    is 
struck,  the  appeal  to  the  other  party  is 
**  God  has  seen  it,''  or  **  God  has  heard 
it."     And  although  German  jurisdiction, 
with  its  partiality  for  oaths  slyly  extracted 
after  a  statement,  has  imported  here  and 
there  a  little  false  swearing,  in  the  main 
that  ancient  confirmation  of  the  contract 
is    still    respected.      In    Wendland    the 
churches  are  filled  as  nowhere  else  in  Ger- 
many, and  however  prosily  the  parson  may 
preach — as  h  1  generally  does — nowhere  is 
he  more  attentively  and  devoutly  listened 
to.     In  Wendland  alone  of  all  Germany 
bive  I  noticed  that  Protestants  bow  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  *'  Jesus."     Bar- 
ring some  ten  thousand  Roman  Catholics 
in   Saxony,   the    Wends  are   all   staunch 
Protestants  of  that  nondescript  Lutheran- 
Calvinist  creed,  which  the  kings  of  Prussia 
have  imposed    upon  their  country.     But 
not  a  few  of  their  beliefs  and  superstitions 
and   legends   hark   back    to   older   days. 
They  still  keep  Corpus  Christi,     In  their 
religious  legends,  which  are  of  very  an- 


cient origin,  tho  Virgin  plays  a  prominent 
pait — leading  off,  among  other  things,  a 
nocturnal  dance,  in  which  the  angels  all 
join,    clad   in   silken    gowns   with  green 
wreaths  on  their  heads,  meeting  for  the 
purpose,  of  all  unsfuitable  places,  in  the 
church,  and   carefully   locking  the  door 
against    human    intruders.     The    Virgin 
spins  ;  the  Virgin  sews  shirts  ;  the  Vir- 
gin  does  all   that    Wendish    women   «'<re 
taught  to  do.    InSciipture-lore  the  Wends 
have  their  own  localized  versions  of  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  of 
the  fight  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  ; 
and   an   even  more  localized  tale  of  the 
doings  of   King  David.     The  archangel 
Michael    is  made  to  fight  for   Budyssin 
against  the  Germans.     Judas  Iscaiiot,  ac- 
cording to  their  national  tradition,  comes 
to  grief  mainly  through  gambling.     Tho 
Saviour  gave  him  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to 
buy  bread  with.    These  he  staked — tempt- 
ed by  Jews  whom  he  saw  gambling  by  the 
wayside — on  an  unlucky  card  ;  and  to  re- 
cover them  it  was  that  he  sold  his  Master. 
To  cap  all  this  unorthodoxy,  the  Wends 
make  the  Creator  call  after  Judas  that  he 
is  forgiven.     But  remorse  drives  him  to 
hang  himself,  notwithstanding.     He  tries 
a  pine  and  a  fir,  but  finds  them  too  soft, 
so  he  selects  an  aspen  tree — hence  its  per- 
petual agitation.     One  of  their  peculiar 
legendary  saints  is  Diter  Thomas,  who  was 
so   holy  that  he  could  hang  his  clothes 
when  going  to  bed — which  he  appears  to 
have  done  in  the  daytime — on  a  sunbeam. 
One  day,  however,  at  church  this  devout 
man  espied  the  Devil  seated  behind  the 
altar,  engaged  in  taking  down  on  a  fresh 
cowhide  the  names  of  all  whom  he  saw 
sleeping  in  church.     There  must  have  been 
an  unusually  large  number,  for  the  cowhide 
proved  too  small,  and  Satan  was  fain  to 
stretch  it  by  holding  one  end  with  his 
teeth  and   pulling  at  the  other  with  his 
hands.     As  it  happened,  his  teeth  let  go, 
and  back  went  his  head  against  the  wall, 
with  a  bang  which  woke  up  all  the  sleep- 
ers.    This  aroused  in  pious  Thomas  so 
much  mirth  that  he  forgot  the  respect  due 
to  the  holy  place,  and  laughed  aloud — in 
punishment  for   which  offence  his  grace 
departed  from  him,  and  he  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  using  pegs.     For  their 
regularity  in  attendance  at  church,  I  half 
suspect  that  the  peculiar  Wendish  fond- 
ness for  singing  is,  in  not  a  small  degree, 
accountable  ;  and,  it  may  be,  also  the  at- 
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tractioD  of  a  little  gossip  after  service,  and 
the  excitement  of  an  occasional  little  fair. 
The  Wends  would  indeed  not  be  Slavs 
if  they  were  not  engrossinglj  fond  of  sing- 
ing. Singing  is,  in  fact,  among  young 
folk  reckoned  the  principal  accomplish- 
ment. And  they  have  a  rich  store  of 
songs,  set  to  exceedingly  melodious  airs. 
They  have  them  of  all  descriptions — 
legends  and  convivial  son^,  martial  songs, 
sacred  hymns,  short  rdncka  and  re;e  for 
the  dancing-room,  and  long  elegies  and 
ballads  for  the  field,  to  shorten  the  long 
summer's  day  out  at  work.  They  have 
their  own  curious  instruments,  too,  still  in 
use — a  three-stringed  fiddle,  a  peculiar  sort 
of  hautboy,  and  bagpipes  of  two  different 
sizes,  the  larger  one  invariably  ornamented 
with  a  goat's  head.  To  be  a  kantorka 
(prcsentress)  in  church,  or  even  in  a  spin- 
ning-room, is  a  thing  for  a  Wendish  girl 
to  be  proud  of,  and  to  remember  to  her 
old  age.  What  a  Wendish  village  would 
in  winter  time  be  without  those  social 
spinning  meetings  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine. To  no  race  do  conviviality,  mirth, 
harmless  but  boisterous  amusement,  seem 
so  much  of  a  necessary  of  life.  And  none 
appears  to  be  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  homely  household  virtues. 
Spinning,  poultry- breeding,  bee-keeping, 
gardening,  coupled  with  singing,  and  nurs- 
ing children,  and  making  model  house- 
wives— these  are  the  things  which  occupy 
girls'  thoughts.  At  her  very  christening 
the  baby -girl,  borne  back  from  church 
*'  as  a  Christian,"  is  made  to  find  a  spin- 
dle and  a  broom  carefully  laid  in  the 
room,  to  act  as  charms  in  setting  her  in- 
fant thoughts  in  the  right  direction.  Her 
*'  sponsor's  letter"  is  sure  to  contain  some 
symbolic  grains  of  flax  and  millet.  And 
a  lover's  principal  gift  to  his 'sweetheart 
invariably  consists  of  a  carefully-turned 
and  brightly-painted  *'  kriebatsche,"  an 
antiquated  spindle  and  distaff  that  is, 
which  is  held  dear  as  a  family  Bible. 
Spinning,  indeed,  is  among  Wends  a  far 
more  important  occupation  than  else- 
where. For  men  and  women  alike  wear 
by  preference  linen  clothes,  made  of  good, 
stout,  substantial  stuff,  thick  enough  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  In  rural  Germany  a 
peasant  girl  is  expected  as  an  indispensable 
preparative  for  marriage  to  knit  her 
"  tally"  of  stockings.  In  Wendland  the 
trotiaseau  consists  all  of  spun  linen.  Ser- 
vants invariably  receive  part  of  their  wages 


in  flax.  Spinning  accordingly  is  about  the 
most  important  work  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  household.  And  as  it  lends  itself 
capitally  to  sociability  and  mirth,  the 
Wendish  maidens  take  to  it  with  peculiar 
zest.  The  date  for  beginning  these  gath- 
erings throughout  Lusatia  is  the  llth  of 
October,  St.  Burkhard's  Day  in  the  Wend- 
ish calendar.  On  that  day  the  young 
unmarried  women  tell  themselves  off  into 
psazds,  that  is,  spinning  companies,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  at  the  outside,  all  of  them 
girls  of  unblemished  character.  Among 
no  race  on  caith  is  purity  more  valued  and 
insisted  upon — in  both  sexes — than  among 
these  poor  forest  Wends.  Wherever  cor- 
ruption has  crept  in,  it  is  wholly  due  to 
the  evil  seductions  of  Germans,  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of 
Wendish  girls  when  away  on  service.  In 
a  Wendish  village,  to  have  made  a  faux 
pas  deprives  a  young  fellow  and  girl  alike 
of  their  character  for  life.  The  girl  mu^t 
not  sit  with  the  other  girls  in  church  when 
the  young  are  catechized  ;  she  must  not 
walk  up  to  the  altar  on  higb'festivals  ;  she 
must  not  join  in  the  singing  ;  and  the 
spinning  companies  will  not  have  her.  In 
olden  times  she  was  not  even  allowed  to 
dance.  Young  men  going  notoriously 
astray  used  to  be  punished  in  their  own 
way. 

Some  time  before  the  eventful  eleventh, 
the  psaza  assemble  to  decide  in  whose 
house  the  spinning  gatherings  are  to  be 
held.  In  that  house  they  meet  through- 
out the  winter,  spinning  industriously  with 
wheel  or  with  spindle  from  seven  to  ten, 
and  requiting  the  housewife  for  her  hos- 
pitality with  welcome  assistance  in  various 
Kinds  of  domestic  work.  On  the  first 
evening  the  company  quite  expect  to  be 
treated  to  a  good  supper  of  roast  goose^ 
How  all  the  spinners,  with  the  resident 
family,  and  those  young  fellows  who,  of 
course,  will  from  time  to  time  pay  the 
lasses  a  visit — either  in  disguise  or  in  their 
own  proper  garb — manage  to  meet,  and 
work,  and  lark,  and  dance,  where  they  do, 
it  is  rather  a  problem  to  solve.  For  many 
of  the  rooms  are  not  large.  They  are 
plain,  of  course,  in  their  equipment,  like 
all  Wendish  rooms  (in  which  paint  is  al- 
lowed only  on  chairs  ;  all  the  other  wood- 
work Iwing  subject  to  the  scrubbing-brush), 
but  strikingly  peculiar.  Almost  in  one 
corner — but  far  enough  away  ^from  the 
wall  to  leave  space  for  a  little,  cosy  nook 
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behind — stands  tbe  monster  tile  stove, 
very  adequately  heated  with  peat  or  wood, 
and  showing,  tolerably  high  up,  a  little 
open  fireplace,  in  which  burns  a  bright  lit- 
tie  wood  fire,  rather  to  give  light  and  look 
cheeiful,  than  to  diffuse  warmth.  That  is 
the  vestal  hearth  of  the  Wendish  house, 
without  which  there  would  be  no  home. 
In  another  corner  stands  the  solid,  large 
deal  table,  with  painted  chairs  around. 
The  walls  are  all  wainscoted  with  deal 
boards  ;  and  round  the  whole  room  runs 
a  narrow  bench,  similar  to  the  murka,  a 
seat  far  more  tempting,  which  encircles 
the  stove.  Nearly  all  the  household  im- 
plements in  use  are  neatly  ranged  about 
the  walls,  or  else  placed  on  the  floor — the 
boherzge,  a  peculiar  plate  rack  ;  the  polca, 
to  hold  pots  and  spoons  ;  and  the  standa, 
for  water.  There  aie  baskets,  cans,  tubs 
all  round,  and  a  towel  hung  up  for  show. 
This  room  grows  tolerably  lively  when  the 
spinning  company  assemble,  telling  their 
tale.s,  playing  their  games,  gossiping  and 
chatting,  but  mostly  singing.  '^  Shall  we 
have  any  new  songs  f  is  the  first  ques- 
tion invariably  asked  when  the  psaza  con- 
stitutes itself.  And  if  there  is  a  new  girl 
come  into  the  village,  the  inquiry  at  once 
passes  round,  **  Does  she  know  any  new 
songs  ?"  Indeed,  the  psazas  serve  as  the 
principal  singing  classes  for  the  young 
women  in  the  village.  They  are  kept  up 
throughout  the  year  as  special  choirs  and 
sub-choirs,  so  to  speak,  singing  together 
on  all  sacred  and  mundane  occasions  where 
singing  is  required.  Whenever  **  the 
boys'*  look  in,  there  is  great  fun.  Some- 
times one  will  dress  up  as  a  **  bear,"  in  a 
***  skin'*  made  up  of  buckwheat  straw  ;  or 
else  he  will  march  in  as  a  '*  stork,"  which 
causes  even  greater  amusement.  Once  at 
least  in  the  season  the  funny  man  of  the 
set  makes  his  appearance  transformed  into 
what,  by  a  very  wild  flight  of  imagina- 
tion, may  bo  taken  for  a  pantomime 
horseman,  with  a  horse  made  up  of  four 
big  sieves,  hung  over  with  a  white  sheet. 
Before  calling  in  a  rpal,  formal  way,  the 
boys  are  always  careful  to  ask  for  leave, 
which  means  that  they  will  biing  piwo 
and  pdlema  (beer  and  spirits),  the  girls 
revenging  themselves  by  [providing  cake 
and  coffee  ;  and  then  the  entertainment 
.  will  wind  up  with  a  merry  dance.  One 
very  amusing  occasion  is  the  dopalowakf 
or  dolamotoakf  that  is,  the  last  spinning 
evening  before  Christmas,  when  the  boys 


sit  in  judgment  upon  the  girls,  and,  should 
they  find  one  or  the  other  guilty  of  idle- 
ness, condemn  her  to  have  her  flax  burned 
or  else  her  spindle  broken,  which  penalties 
are,  of  course,  in  every  case  commuted 
into  a  fine.  This  sort  of  thing  goes  on  till 
Ash  Wednesday,  when  the  **  Spinte"  is 
formally  executed  by  stabbing,  an  office 
which  gives  fresh  scope  to  the  facetious- 
ness  and  agility  of  the  funny  man.  The 
night  before  is  the  social  evening jTar  ex- 
cellence.  It  is  called  comi/  toecor,  **  the 
black  evening,"  because  girls  and  boys 
alike  amuse  themselves  with  blackening 
their  faces  like  chimney-sweeps,  and  with 
the  very  same  material.  The  boys  are  al- 
lowed to  take  off  the  girls'  caps  and  let 
down  their  hair — the  one  occasion  on 
which  it  is  permitted  to  hang  loose.  And 
there  is  rare  merrymaking  throughout  the 
night.  Indeed,  all  Shrovetide  is  kept  with 
becoming  spirit,  perhaps  more  boisterous- 
ly than  among  any  other  folk,  and  in  true 
excitable  Slav  style.  The  boys  go  about 
a  '*  zampering,"  and  collecting  contribu- 
tions ;  the  girls  bring  out  their  little  sav- 
ings ;  and  then  the  young  people  dance 
their  fill,  keeping  it  up  throughout  Lent. 
Indeed,  they  dance  pretty  well  all  the  year 

round. 

**  Njemski  rady  rejwam, 
Serski  hisce  radsjo  ;" 

which  may  be  rendered  thus  : 

* '  The  German  way  I  love  to  dance. 
Bat  the  Wendish  dance  I  dote  on." 

To  witness  the  serska  reja — the  only 
truly  national  dance  preserved  among  the 
Wends — at  its  best,  you  should  see  it 
danced  on  some  festive  occasion,  when  the 
blood  is  up,  out  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
grass  plot,  where  stands  the  sacred  lime 
tree.  There  is  plenty  of  room  there. 
The  very  sight  of  the  green— say  of  the 
young  birches  placed  around  for  decora- 
tion at  Whitsuntide  or  Midsummer — seems 
to  fire  the  susceptible  spirits.  The  danceis 
throw  themselves  into  the  performance 
with  a  degree  of  vigor  and  energy  of  which 
we  Teutons  have  no  notion.  The  serska 
reja  is  a  pantomimic  aance..  Each  couple 
has  its  own  turn  of  leading.  The  cavalier 
places  his  partner  in  front  of  him,  facing 
her,  and  while  the  band  keeps  playing, 
and  the  company  singing  one  of  those 
pculiarly  stirring  Wendish  dance  tunes,  ho 
sets  about  adjuring  her  to  grant  him  his 
desire,  and  dance  with  him.     She  stands 
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stock  stilly  her  arms  hangiDg  down  flop  by 
her  side.  The  cavalier  capers  about, 
sLoats,  strikes  his  hands  against  his 
thighs,  kneels,  touches  his  heart — with 
the  more  dramatic  force  the  better.  At 
length  the  lady  gives  way,  and  in  token  of 
consent  raises  her  hand.  Briskly  do  the 
two  spin  round  now  for  the  space  of  eight 
bars,  after  which  for  eight  more  they  per- 
form something  like  a  cross  between  a 
ckasseZ'Croisez  and  a  jig,  and  so  on  for  a 
little  while,  after  which  the  whole  com- 
pany joins  in  the  same  performance.  As 
a  finish  the  cavalier  '*  stands*'  the  band 
and  his  partner  some  liquor,  and  a  merry 
round  dance  concludes  his  turn  of  leading, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  tune  and  song, 
rdncka^  selected  by  himself. 

Lent  is  a  season  more  particularly  con- 
secrated to  song.  Every  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  on  some  other  days,  the  girls  of 
the  various  j9«a2;a«  assemble  under  the  vil- 
lage  lime  tree,  the  seat  around  which  is 
scrupulously  reserved  for  them,  to  sing, 
amid  the  rapt  attention  of  the  whole  vil- 
lage, some  of  their  delightful  sacred  songs 
peculiar  to  the  season.  This  singing 
reaches  its  climax  on  Easter  night,  when 
young  fellows  and  girls  march  round  the 
village  in  company,  warbling  in  front  of 
every  door,  in  return  for  which  they  re- 
ceive some  refreshment.  For  a  brief  time 
only  do  they  suspend  their  music  to  fetch 
*'  Easter  water"  from  the  brook,  which 
must  be  done  in  perfect  silence,  and  ac- 
cordingly sets  every  mischief-maker  at 
work,  teasing  and  splashing,  and  playing 
all  sorts  of  practical  jokes,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract a  word  of  protest  from  the  water- 
fetching  maidens.  As  the  clock  strikes 
midnight  the  young  women  form  in  proces- 
sion and  march  out  to  the  fields,  and  all 
round  the  cultivated  area,  singing  Easter 
hymns  till  sunrise.  It  produces  a  pecul- 
iarly stirring  effect  to  hear  all  this  solemn 
singing — may  be  the  same  tunes  ringing 
across  from  an  adjoining  parish,  as  if 
echoed  back  by  the  woods — and  to  see 
those  tall  forms  solemnly  moving  about  in 
the  early  gloaming,  like  ancient  priestesses 
of  the  goddess  Ostara.  While  the  girls 
are  singing,  the  bell-ringers  repair  to  the 
belfry  (which  in  many  villages  stands  be- 
side the  church)  to  greet  the  Easter  sun 
with  the  traditional  ''  Dreischlag/'  the 
'*  three-stroke,"  intended  to  indicate  the 
Trinity. 

I  have  no  space  here  to  refer  to  any- 


thing like  all  the  curious  Wendish  observ- 
ances which  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  f  olk- 
lorists  :  the  lively  kokot,  or  harvest  home, 
the  kermusa^  the  merry  children's  feast 
on  May  Day,  the  joyful  observance  of 
Whit  Sunday  and  Midsummer,  the  pecul- 
iar children's  games,  and  the  rest  of  them. 
It  is  all  so  racy  and  peculiar,  all  so  merry 
and  yet  so  modest  in  the  expenditure  made 
upon  it,  it  all  shows  the  Wends  so  much 
to  advantage  as  a  contented,  happy,  cheer- 
ful people — perhaps  a  little  thoughtless, 
but  in  any  case  making  the  best  of  things 
under  all  circumstances,  and  glad  to  show 
off  their  Slav  finery  and  throw  themselves, 
into  whatever  enjoyment  Providence  baa 
vouchsafed,  with  a  zest  and  spirit  which 
is  not  to  be  excelled,  and  which  I  for  one 
should  be  sorry  to  see  replaced  by  the 
more  decorous,  perhaps,  but  far  less  pic- 
turesque hilarity  of  the  Germans.  If  only 
the  Wends  did  not  consume  such  uncon- 
scionable quantities  of  bad  liquor  I  And 
if  in  their  cups  they  did  not  fall  a  quarrel- 
ling quite  so  fiercely  1  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say,  with  truthful  pithiness,  that  **  there 
is  not  a  drop  of  spirit  on  which  do  not 
hang  nine  devils."  But  their  practice  ac- 
cords ill  with  this  proverbial  wisdom. 
The  public-house  is  to  them  the  centre  of 
social  life.  Every  newcomer  is  formally 
introduced  and  made  to  shake  hands  with 
the  landlord.  They  have  a  good  deal  of 
tavern  etiquette  which  is  rigidly  adhered 
to,  and  the  object  of  which  in  all  cases  is, 
like  George  the  Fourth's  **  whitewash," 
to  squeeze  an  additional  glass  of  liquor  into 
the  day's  allowance.  Thus  every  guest  is 
entitled  to  a  help  from  the  landlord's  jug, 
but  in  return,  from  every  glass  served  is 
the  landlord  entitled  to  the  first  sip. 
Thus  again,  after  a  night's  carousal,  the 
guests  always  expect  to  be  treated  by  the 
host  to  a  free  liquor  ronnd,  which  is  styled 
the  Swaty  Jan — that  is,  the  Saint  John — 
meaning  **  the  Evangelist,"  whose  name 
is  taken  in  vain  because  he  is  said  to  have 
drunk  out  of  a  poisoned  cup  without  hurt. 
All  the  invocation  in  the  world  of  the 
Saint  will  not,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
make  the  wretched  pdlenza  of  the  W^ends 
— raw  potato  fusel — innocuons.  It  is 
true,  their  throats  will  stand  a  good  deal. 
By  way  of  experiment,  I  once  gave  an  old 
woman  a  glass  of  raw  spirit  as  it  issued 
from  the  still,  indicating  about  82  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  She  made  a  face  cer- 
tainly, but^  it  did  not  hurt  her ;  and  she 
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wonld  without  much  coaxing  have  taken 
another  glas?. 

Tbia  article  has  already  grown  so  long 
that  of  the  many  interesting  customs  con. 
nected  with  tbc  burial  of  the  dead  and  the 
honoring  of  their  memory  I  can  only  refer 
to  one  very  peculiar  and  picturesque  rite. 
Having  taken  the  dying  man  out  of  his 
bed,  and  placed  him  (for  economy)  on 
straw  (which  is  afterward  burned)  to  die, 
put  him  in  his  coffin,  with  whatever  he  is 
supposed  to  love  best,  to  make  him  com- 
f 01  table — and  in  addition  a  few  bugs,  to 
clear  the  house  of  them — the  mourners 
carry  him  out  of  the  house,  taking  care  to 
bump  him  on  the  high  threshold,  and  in 
due  course  the  coffin  is  rested  for  part  of 
the  funeral  service  in  front  uf  tie  parson- 
age or  the  church.  In  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  the  dead  the  Bur\  Ivors  exercise 
some  ingenuity.  No  male  Wend  is  buiied 
without  his  pipe,  no  married  female  with- 
out her  bridal  dress.  Children  are  given 
toys,  and  eggs,  and  apples.  Money  used 
to  be  put  into  the  coffin,  but  people  found 
that  it  got  stolen.  So  now  the  practice  is 
restricted  to  the  very  few  Jews  living 
among  the  Wends,  who,  it  is  thought, 
cannot  possibly  be  happy  without  money  ; 
and  with  a  degree  of  consideration  which 
to  some  people  will  appear  excessive,  some 
stones  are  added,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  them  **  to  throw  at  the  Saviour.'* 
In  front  of  the  church  or  parsonage  the 
coffin  is  once  more  opened,  and  the  mourn- 
ers, all  clad  in  white — which  is  the  Wend- 
iah  color  for  mourning — are  invited  to 
have  a  last  look  at  the  body.  Then  fol- 
lows the  Dohra  noc,  a  quaint  and  strictly 
racial  ceremony.  The  nearest  relative  of 
the  dead,  a  young  person,  putting  a  dense 
white* veil  over  his  or  her  head  and  body,  is 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  coffin,  and  from 
that  place  in  brief  words  answers  en  behalf 
of  the  dead  such  questions  as  atfection 
may  prompt  near  friends  and  relatives  to 
ask.  That  done,  the  whole  company  join 
in  the  melodious  Dohra  noc — wishing  the 
dead  one  last  **  Good-night."  After  that, 
the  lid  is  once  more  screwed  down  and  the 
coffin  is  lowered  into  the  grave. 

There  are  few  things  more  picturesque, 
I  ought  to  say,  than  a  funeral  procession 
in  the  Spreewald,  made  up  of  boats  glid- 
ing noiselessly  along  one  of  those  dark 
forest  canals,  having  the  coffin  hung  with 
white,  and  all  the  mourners  dressed  in  the 
same  color,  the  women  wearing  the  regu- 


lation white  handkerchief  across  their 
mouths.  The  gloom  around  is  not  the 
half-night  of  Styx  ;  but  the  thought  of 
Charon  and  his  boat  instinctively  occurs  to 
one.  The  whole  seems  rather  like  a  mel- 
ancholy vision,  or  dream,  than  a  reality. 

Hard  pressed  as  I  am  for  space,  I  must 
find  some  to  say,  at  any  rate,  just  a  few 
words  about  Wendish  marriage  customs. 
For  its  gayety,  and  noise,  and  lavish  hos- 
pitality, and  protracted  merriment,  its 
finery  and  its  curious  ways,  the  Wendish 
wedding  has  become  proverbial  through- 
out  Germany.  Were  T  to  detail  all  its 
quaint  little  touches,  all  its  peculiar  ob- 
servances, each  one  pregnant  with  peculiar 
mystic  meaning,  all  its  humors  and  all  its 
fun,  I  should  have  to  give  it  an  aiticle  by 
itself.  It  is  a  curious  mixture  of  ancient 
and  modern  superstition  and  Christianity, 
diplomacy  and  warfare.  The  bride  is  still 
ostensibly  carried  off  by  force.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  the  bridegroom  and  his 
men  were  required  to  wear  swords  in  token 
of  this.  But  all  the  formal  negotiation  i& 
done  by  diplomacy — very  cautiously,  very 
carefully,  as  if  one  were  feeling  his  way. 
First  comes  an  old  woman,  the  schotta,  to 
clear  the  ground.  After  that  the  druzba, 
the  best  man,  appears  on  the  scene — to 
inquire  about  pigs,  or  buckwheat,  or  mil- 
let, or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  incident- 
ally also  about  the  lovely  Hilzicka,  whom 
his  f  I  lend  Janko  is  rather  thinking  of  pay- 
ing his  addresses  to — the  fact  being  all  the 
while  that  long  since  Janko  and  Hilzicka 
have,  on  the  sly,  arranged  between  them- 
selves that  they  are  to  be  man  and  wife. 
But  obseive  that  in  Wendland  girls  may 
propose  as  well  as  men  ;  and  that  the 
bridegroom,  like  the  bride,  wears  his  *'  lit- 
tle wreath  of  rue" — if  he  be  an  honest 
man.  The  girl  and  her  parents  visit  the 
suitor's  house  quite  unexpectedly.  And 
there  and  then  only  does  the  young  lady 
openly  decide.  If  she  sits  down  in  the 
house,  it  means  **  Yes."  And  forthwith 
pieparations  are  busily  set  on  foot.  Cus- 
tom requires  that  the  bride  should  give  up 
dancing  and  gayety  and  all  that,  leave  off 
wearing  red,  and  stitch  away  at  her  trouS' 
seaUf  while  her  parents  kill  the  fatted  calf. 
Starve  themselves  as  they  will  at  other 
times,  at  a  wedding  they  must  be  liberal 
like  parvenus.  Toward  this  hospitality, 
it  is  true,  their  friends  and  neighbors  con- 
tribute, sending  butter  and  milk,  and  the 
like,  just  before  the  wedding,  as  well  as 
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making  presents  of  money  and  other  arti- 
cles to  the  joang  people  at  the  feast  itself. 
But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  that  by  a  long 
way.  The  yonng  man,  too,  has  his 
preparations  to  make.  He  has  to  f^end 
out  the  braska,  the  '*  bidder/*  in  his  gay 
dress,  to  deliver  invitations.  How  people 
would  stare  in  this  country,  weie  they  to 
see  a  braska  making  his  rounds,  with  a 
wreath  on  his  hat,  one  or  two  colored  hand- 
kerchiefs dangling  showily  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  coat,  besides  any  quantity 
of  ^ay  ribbons  and  tinsel,  and  a  herald's 
staff  covered  with  diminutive  bunting  ! 
Then  there  are  the  banns  to  be  published, 
and  on  the  Sunday  of  the  second  time  of 
asking,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  alike 
are  expected  to  attend  the  Iloly  Commun- 
ion, and  afterward  to  undergo  a  regular 
examination — in  Bible,  in  Catechism,  in 
reading — at  the  hands  of  the  parson.  By 
preference  the  latter  makes  them  read 
aloud  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  At  the  wed- 
ding itself,  the  ceremonial  is  so  complicat- 
ed that  the  braska^  the  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, has  to  be  specially  trained  for  his 
duties.  There  is  a  little  farce  first  at  the 
bride's  house.  The  family  protend  to 
know  nothing  of  what  is  coming  ;  their 
doors  and  windows  are  all  closely  barred, 
and  the  braska  is  made  to  knock  a  long 
time  before  the  door  is  cautiously  opened, 
with  a  gruff  greeting  which  bids  him  go 
away  and  not  trouble  peaceable  folk.  His 
demand  for  ''  a  little  shelter*'  is  only 
granted  after  much  fuither  parleyincr  and 
incredulous  inquiry  about  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  intruding  persons.  When 
the  bride  is  asked  for,  an  old  woman  is 
produced  in  her  stead,  next  a  little  girl, 
then  one  or  two  wrong  persons  more,  till 
at  last  the  true  bride  is  brought  forth  in 
all  the  splendor  of  a  costume  to  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  do  justice  in  writ- 
ing. As  much  cloth  as  will  make  up  four 
ordinary  gowns  is  folded  into  one  huge 
skirt.  On  the  bride's  neck  hangs  all  con- 
ceivable finery  of  pearls,  and  ribbons,  and 
necklaces,  and  strings  of  silver  coins — as 
much,  in  fact,  as  the  neck  will  carry. 
There  is  any  amount  of  starched  frilling 
and  collar  above  the  shoulders  ;  a  close- 
fitting  blue  silk  bodice  below  ;  and  a  high 
cap,  something  like  a  conjuror's — the 
bortay  or  bride's  cap— upon  her  head. 
Even  her  stockings  are  not  of  the  ordinary 
make,  but  knitted  particularly  large  so  as 


to  have  to  be  laid  in  fold^.  The  wedding 
party  driving  off  to  church,  preceded  by 
at  least  six  outriders,  make  as  big  a  clatter 
as  pistol-firing,  singing,  shouting,  thump- 
ing with  sticks,  and  discordant  trumpet- 
ing will  produce.  On  the  road,  and  in 
church,  a  number  of  little  observances  are 
prescribed.  At  the  feast  the  bride  has 
her  male  attendants,  8wat8,  like  the  bride* 
groom,  whose  duty  it  is,  above  all  things, 
to  dance  with  her,  should  she  want  a  part- 
ner. For  this  is  the  last  day  of  her  danc- 
ing for  life,  except  on  Shrove  Tuesday  p, 
and,  in  some  Prussiao  parishes,  by  express 
order  of  the  Government,  on  the  Em- 
peror's birthday,  and  the  anniversary  of 
Sedan.  The  bridegroom,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  not  dance  at  the  wedding, 
though  he  may  afterward.  Like  the 
bride,  he  has  bis  own  slonka — his  **  old 
lady,"  that  is — to  serve  him  as  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend.  Hospitality  flows 
in  unstinted  streams.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  two  hundred  persons  sit  down  to  the 
meals,  and  keep  it  up,  eating,  drinking 
and  danciug,  for  three  days  at  least,  some- 
times for  a  whole  week.  It  would  be  a 
gross  breach  of  etiquette  to  leave  anything 
of  the  large  portions  served  out  on  the 
table.  Whatever  cannot  be  eaten  must  be 
carried  home.  Hence  those  waterproof 
pockets  of  phenomenal  size  which,  in 
olden  days,  VVendish  parsons  used  to  wear 
under  their  long  coat-tails,  and  into  which, 
at  gentlemen's  houses,  they  used  to  de- 
posit a  goodly  store  of  various  meats,  poul- 
try, pudding  and  meringues,  to  be  finally 
christened — surreptitiously,  of  course — 
with  rather  incongruous  affusions  of  gravy 
or  soup,  administered  by  the  mischievous 
young  gentlemen  of  **  the  House"  for  the 
benefit  of  Frau  Pastorin  and  her  children 
at  home.  Sunday  and  Tuesday  are  favor- 
ite days  for  a  wedding.  Thursday  is 
rigorously  avoided.  For  two  days  the 
company  feast  at  the  bride's  house.  Tak- 
ing her  to  bed  on  the  first  night  is  a  pecul- 
iar ceremony.  The  young  girls  crowd 
around  her  in  a  close  circle,  and  refuse  to 
let  her  go.  The  young  lads  do  the  same 
by  the  bridegroom.  When,  at  last,  the 
two  force  an  exit,  they  are  formally  re- 
ceived into  similar  circles  of  married  men 
and  women  severally.  The  bride  is  bereft 
of  her  borta,  and  receives  a  (yepcy  a  mar- 
ried woman's  cap,  in  its  place.  After  some 
more  hocus-pocus,  the  two  are  accom- 
panied  severally  by  the  braska  and  the 
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bride's  alonka  into  the  bridal  chamber,  the 
bride  protesting  all  the  time  that  she  is 
**  not  yet  her  bridegroom's  wife."  The 
hraska  serves  as  valet  to  the  bridegroom, 
the  alonka  undresses  the  bride.  Then  the 
braska  formally  blesses  the  maniage-bed, 
and  out  walk  the  two  attendants  to  leave 
the  young  folk  by  themselves.  Next 
morning  the  bride  appears  as  *^  wife," 
looking  very  demure,  in  a  married  wom- 
an's garb.  On  that  day  the  presents  are 
given,  amid  many  jokes — especially  when 
it  comes  to  a  cradle,  or  a  baby's  bath — 
from  the  braska  and  the  zwada — the  latter 
a  sort  of  clown  specially  retained  to  amu»e 
the  bride,  who  is  expected  to  be  terribly 
sad  throughout.  The  sadder  she  is  at  the 
wedding,  the  merrier,  it  is  said,  will  she 
be  in  married  life.  There  is  any  amount 
of  rather  rough  fun.  On  the  third  day, 
the  company  adjourn  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom's  parents,  where,  according  to 
an  ancient  custom,  the  bride  ought  to  go 
at  once  into  the  cowhouse,  and  upset  a  can 
of  water,  "  for  luck,"  her  husband  stand- 
ing by,  and  waiting  upon  her.     That  ac- 


complished, she  should  carry  a  portion  of 
meat  to  the  poorest  person  in  the  .village. 
A  week  later,  the  young  couple  visit  the 
bride's  parents,  and  have  a  ''  young  wed- 
ding" enfamille, 

I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  show 
what  an  interestingly  childlike,  happily 
disposed,  curious  and  contented  race  those 
few  surviving  Wends  are.  And  they  are 
so  peaceful  and  loyal.  Pan-slavist  agi- 
tators have  tried  their  wicked  arts  upon 
them  all  in  vain.  Surely  these  quiet, 
harmless  folk,  fathers  as  they  are  of  the 
North  German  race,  might  have  been 
spared  that  uncalled-for  nagging  and 
worrying  with  which  they  have  been  per- 
secuted from  Berlin,  and  allowed  to  die  in 
peace.  Death  no  doubt  is  bound  to  come, 
it  cannot  be  averted.  But  it  is  a  death 
which  one  may  well  view  with  regret 
For  with  the  Wends  will  die  a  faithfully 
preserved  ppecimen  of  very  ancient  Slav 
life,  quite  unique  in  its  way,  as  interesting 
a  piece  of  history,  archseology  and  folk- 
lore as  ever  was  met  with  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe. — Westminster  Review. 
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Chapter  I. 

August  in  Bengal  !  A  time  of  steamy 
heat  and  lassitude  1  The  brazen  sky  of 
fiery  summer  is  hid  beneath  a  leaden  pall 
of  autumn  cloud  stretching  from  hill  to 
hill  across  the  Indian  continent.  The  rain 
falls  relentlessly,  filling  river-bed  and  run- 
nel with  brown  spates,  which  bubble  down 
the  broad  green  plains  to  swell  the  giant 
flood  of  distant  Ganges.  The  thunder  has 
crashed  and  rattled  all  day  long,  the  damp 
wind  meanwhile  tearing  and  tossing  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  sturdy  teak-trees  which 
crown  the  hill-tops  far  and  near.  Here  at 
the  foot  of  the  slopes  the  air  is  dead  and 
sweltering,  and  the  forests  rest,  while  a 
thin  steam  rises  from  the  hot  soaked  earth, 
which  has  drunk  in  the  warm  rain  till  it 
can  drink  no  more.  Night  falls  fast,  and 
low  on  the  horizon  the  sullen  lightning 
shows  where  the  storm  is  raging  yet. 

The  flickering  flashes  light  up  long  lines 
of  rails,  which  curve  in  and  out  among  the 
undulations  of  the  ground.     Half  hidden 


behind  a  woody  hill  the  station  lamps 
begin  to  glimmer  and  twinkle  through  the 
thick  rain.  Out  here  in  the  open,  a  huge 
red  danger-signal  hangs  in  mid-air,  throw- 
ing a  weird  light  on  a  dense  clump  of  giant 
aloes  by  the  railroad  side.  Within  this 
thorny  retreat  two  men  lie  curled  up  be- 
neath their  sopping  blankets,  careless  of 
the  rain,  muttering  at  intervals  to  each 
other  in  a  barbarous  Qindce  dialect.  One 
of  them  is  Tantu,  and  the  other  is  Bhika. 
They  are  both  Bhils — black,  wiry,  little 
aborigines — and  both  are  valued  members 
of  Rainnarayen's  band  of  outlaws.  They 
are  here  in  furtherance  of  a  scheme  which 
their  chief  relies  upon  to  make  his  fortune, 
a  matter  very  near  to  his  heart.  It  is  not 
altogether  for  lucre's  sake  that  Ramnata- 

en  so  earnestly  longs  to  amass  wealth. 

he  fact  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
a  Western  swain,  the  want  of  money  is 
the  one  and  insuperable  obstacle  between 
him  and  his  heart's  desire. 

For  Ramnarayen  is  in  love  ;  and  the 
object  of  his  affection  is  Sita,  who  is  jeal- 
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onsly  guarded  by  her  father,  old  Sheonara- 
yeo,  a  rich  tradesmaD  of  Kheri,  a  town 
some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  in  one 
of  the  western  divisions  of  Bengal.  Sita 
is  barely  fifteen,  yet  for  five  years  has  been 
a  widow  !  Fortunately  for  her  she  is  not 
of  high  caste,  and  instead  of  being  doomed 
to  lifelong  widowhood  and  drudgery,  as 
80  many  of  her  miserable  countrywomen 
are,  she  may  marry  again.  But  the  poor 
child  does  not  recognize  any  special  good 
fortune  in  this  fact  just  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

'Sita  is  tall,  willowy,  and  very  fair — as 
Orientals  reckon  fairness — and  through 
her  olivetawny  skin  can  be  seen  at  times 
a  dusky  flush.  Her  face  is  oval  and  deli- 
cate-featured, her  teeth  round  and  pearly 
white,  while  her  carefully  tended  hair, 
soft  as  silk,  lies  in  thick  jetty  coils  on  the 
back  of  a  shapely  well-poised  head,  which 
is  kept  churlishly  hidden  beneath  the  folds 
of  a  white  linen  hood.  Uer  figure  is  per- 
fection, and  her  carriage  undeniable..  In 
short,  Sita  is  a  beauty,  and  she  knows  it. 
She  is  also  a  woman — notwithstanding  that 
she  is  of  an  age  at  which  English  girls  are, 
or  should  be,  restricted  to  the  schoolroom 
—and  a  self-willed  young  woman  to  boot. 
And  Sita  is  in  love  with  her  cousin  Ram- 
narayen,  who  is  unfortunately  a  scapegrace, 
but  yet  as  handsome  and  stalwart  a  young 
ne'er-do-weel  as  ever  broke  a  mother's 
heart  or  drew  down  an  unappreciativo  fa- 
ther's curse  upon  his  head. 

Now  Sheonarayen  has  ordered  his  fair 
daughter  to  marry  his  old  friend  Purrus 
Ram,  who  is  in  trade  in  a  considerable 
way  in  the  city  of  Burhi,  three  days'  jour- 
ney from  Kheri.  But  Purrus  Ram,  who 
is  worthy, [weal thy, [and  altogether  desirable 
as  a  son-in-law,  does  not  appear  in  poor 
Sita's  eyes  to  be  equally  suitable  as  a  hus- 
band to  so  young  and  pretty  a  girl  as  her- 
self. To  begin  with,  he  is  an  old  school- 
fellow of  her  father,  and  consequently 
years  and  years  too  old  for  her.  Then  he 
IS  ugly,  and  carries  a  ridiculously  round 
paunch,  which  is  most  aggressively  per- 
ceptible in  the  classic  derai  toilet  affected 
by  the  Hindoo  shopkeeper  in  warm 
weather.  Further,  he  is  stupid  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact— in  short,  he  is  all  that  a  fresh 
and  romantic  girl  chiefly  dislikes  in  a 
fianch.  Worse  than  all,  he  is  not  Ram- 
narayen,  her  high-spirited  lover  ;  and  so 
Sita,  who  has  no  alternative  but  to  obey 
her  father,  hates  him,  and  thinks  Sheona- 


ray  en  a  heartless  tyrant,  and  has  succeeded 
in  working  herself  up  into  as  pretty  a 
state  of  misery  as  any  thwarted  damsel 
could  well  do  under  similar  provocation. 

Really,  however,  Sheonarayen  was  not 
much  to  blame.  Sita  was  getting  on  in 
life,  and  it  was  an  imperative  caste  neces- 
sity that  she  should  get  settled  without 
delay,  and  with  the  exception  of  Purrus 
Ram  there  was  at  the  time  no  other  eligi- 
ble man  to  whom  Sita  could  be  given. 
Sheonarayen  was  quite  aware  of  the  feel- 
ing which  existed  between  his  daughter 
and  Ramnara}en,  but  the  idea  of  their 
marriage  could  not  be  seriously  entertained 
for  an  instant.  Not  that  Sheonarayen  had 
any  particular  objection  to  Ramnaiayen, 
save  as  a  son-in-law.  Indeed  he  liked  the 
young  fellow  well,  and  admired  his  pluck 
and  address.  But,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  what  we  have  seen,  young  Ramnara- 
yen,  instead  of  minding  his  ancestral  busi- 
ness, had  early  fallen  into  bad  company 
with  the  usual  result,  and  was  now  obliged 
to  absent  himself  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Kheri,  where  he  was  very  particularly 
wanted' by  the  police. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  the 
young  man  was  at  the  present  moment 
hiding,  in  a  state  of  penury  bordering  on 
starvation,  among  the  distant  hills,  which, 
being  roadless  and  almost  entirely  covered 
with  rocks  and  thick  undergrowth,  were 
the  favorite  refuge  of  leopards,  wolves^ 
proscribed  criminals,  and  other  predatory 
animals.  Only  Sita  knew  that  her  lover 
was  far  away  in  another  direction,  engaged 
on  some  business,  of  the  nature  of  which 
she  was  ignorant,  which  they  both  confi- 
dently hoped  would  soon  enrich  Ramnara- 
yen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  him  in 
coming  forward  openly  to  demand  Sita's 
hand.  They  considered,  not  without  rea- 
son perhaps,  that  if  Ramnarayen  could 
prove  to  Sheonarayen  that  he  was  in  as 
good  a  position  to  support  a  wife  as  Pur- 
rus Ram  was,  the  elder  lover  would  be 
sent  about  his  business,  and  the  young 
people's  patience  would  be  rewarded. 
Five  or  six  months  had  passed  since  Ram- 
narayen had  informed  Sita,  in  very  gen- 
eral terms,  of  his  new  hopes,  and  the  poor 
girl  had  received  no  tidings  of  him  since. 
She  was  becoming  very  anxious  about  him, 
and  was  fretting  for  news  of  him.  By 
this  time,  however,  Ramnarayen 's  plans 
were  complete,  and  everything  was  pro- 
gressing favorably. 
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The  scene  of  bis  bold  stroke  for  wealth 
was  Luchmiserai,  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion to  his  hills  of  refuge  ;  indeed  the  sta- 
tion lay  nestled  among  the  outljing  spurs 
of  the  range.  On  fixed  dates,  once  a 
month,  large  amounts  of  railway  earnings 
were  sent  down  in  silver  from  this  place 
to  the  metropolis,  the  money  being  collect- 
ed here  from  the  lines  to  the  north  and 
the  east,  for  Luchmiserai  was  an  impoitant 
junction.  The  cash,  so  long  as  it  was  de- 
posited in  the  station,  was  very  securely 
guarded,  and  Ramnarayen  had  satisfied 
himself  by  cautious  inquiry  that  it  could 
not  be  touched  during  the  process  of  col- 
lection. But  for  some  unknown  reason, 
while  the  money  was  in  course  of  trans- 
port to  Calcutta,  no  special  safeguards 
were  employed  to  prevent  robbery  in  the 
train,  it  being  simply  locked  into  safes 
and  stowed  as  ordinary  luggage  in  the 
guard's  van.  Ramnarayen  had  ascer- 
tained, months  ago,  that  on  a  certain  day 
a  much  larger  sum  than  usual  would  be 
sent  to  Calcutta,  as  receipts  would  be 
greatly  increased  owing  to  an  enormous 
pilgrim  traffic  which  was  expected.  And 
Ramnarayen  had  resolved  to  make  all  this 
money  his  own. 

He  had  carefully  prepared  a  plan  of 
action,  omitting  no  precaution  calculated 
to  ensure  success.  He  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  a  hamlet  close  to  the  Luch- 
miserai railway  station,  and,  disguised  as 
a  trader  and  money-lender,  had  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  treasurer  in  charge 
at  the  station,  and  most  of  the  railway 
staff.  Tantu  and  others  of  his  gang  weio 
scattered  about  the  various  hamlets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  station,  and  had  been  busy 
ingratiating  themselves  with  the  railway 
servants.  In  this  Tantu  had  been  specially 
successful,  and  now  he  occasionally  took  a 
friend's  tour  of  duty  at  night,  surrepti- 
tiously assuming  the  railway  livery,  un- 
known to  the  superior  authorities  of  the 
station. 

The  eventful  morning  dawned  heavily  ; 
a  storm  had  raged  all  day  ;  the  night 
promised  to  be  thick  and  dark  ;  and 
everything  augured  well  for  success.  In 
due  time  the  brake-van,  which  was  to  con> 
tain  the  money,  was  brought  up  to  a  side 
platform,  and  there  the  safes,  filled  with 
silver,  were  laboriously  loaded  on  it. 
There  were  twelve  of  them,  each  contain- 
ing cash  to  the  value  of  about  £500  ster- 


ling. When  all  were  deposited,  the  doors 
were  locked  with  an  ordinary  key,  and  the 
van  was  shunted  on  to  a  siding  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  mail-train,  to  which  it 
was  to  be  attached.  There  it  was  left 
alone  and  unguarded,  and  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came sufficiently  dark  Ramnarayen  opened 
the  door  with  a  key  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  obtain  some  time  before,  and 
slipped  unperceived  into  the  carriage.  He 
took  with  him  a  sledge-hammer  and  a 
large  crowbar.  With  the  former  he  in- 
tended to  stun  the  guard,  and  with  the  lat- 
ter he  would  slide  the  heavy  safes  out  of 
the  door  when  the  guard  had  been  over- 
powered. It  was  not  without  satisfaction 
that  he  remembered,  as  he  closed  the  door 
of  the  van  cautiously  behind  him,  that  the 
guard  on  duty  would  be  a  puny  Eurasian 
called  Rozario,  whom  he  would  easily 
master. 

It  soon  grew  quite  dark,  and  the  rain 
fell  more  heavily  than  ever.  Tantu  and 
his  friend  Bhika  began  to  stir  ;  the  former 
produced  the  blouse  and  the  blue-and- 
white  head-dress  of  a  railway  servant — for 
he  had  arranged  to  take  a  friend's  duty 
to-night — and  hastily  putting  them  on, 
walked  away  toward  the  station,  where  a 
little  bustle  denoted  the  approach  of  work- 
ing hours  once  more.  Bhika  stole  across 
in  the  darkness  to  the  van  in  which  his 
chief  was  hidden,  and  tapping  gently  on 
the  side,  whispered  to  Ramnarayen  to 
ascertain  if  all  were  well,  wished  him  good 
luck,  and  then,  turning  his  back  on  the 
station  lights,  began  to  plough  his  way 
doggedly  through  the  mud  at  the  side  of 
the  railway  track  to  his  appointed  place 
some  three  or  four  miles  down  the  line. 
There  Tantu  would  join  him  after  his  work 
was  over  at  the  station.  Their  duty  would 
be  to  open  the  safes  thrown  out  from  the 
train  by  Ramnarayen,  and  for  this  purpose 
Bhika  cariied  a  couple  of  stout  hammers 
and  cold  chiseK  concealed  under  the 
coarse  brown  blanket  which  he  wore, 
twisted  up  in  some  peculiar  faHhion  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  pent- roof  over  his  head 
— a  capital  protection  from  the  rain. 
Every  three  or  four  hundred  yards  for 
some  few  miles  along  the  line  beyond 
Bhika' s  post,  members  of  Ramnarayen's 
gang  were  stationed  to  force  open  the  safes 
which  would  be  rolled  out  of  the  van  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes.  In  the 
meantime,  Tantu  reached  the  railway  plat- 
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form,  and  took  up  his  place  as  a  railway 
servanty  doing  unobtrasively  whatever  was 
required  of  him. 

At  last  the  mail-traioy  with  its  huge  red 
eyes  all  bleared  with  rain,  drifted  into  the 
station,  and  then  a  scene  of  wondrous 
noise  and  confusion  began.  There  were 
all  the  third-class  native  passengers  for  the 
east  to  drag  out  of  their  pens  like  unwill- 
ing sheep,  and  all  the  new  third-class  pas- 
sengers for  the  south  to  coax  and  bully 
into  their  places.  The  first  and  second- 
class  passengers — white  monarchs  of  the 
world — rushed  hither  and  thither  insearclw 
of  refreshments,  impatiently  elbowing  out 
of  their  way  the  streams  of  bewildered  na- 
tives who  drifted  aimlessly  about  the  plat- 
form. Two  hideous  bull-terriers,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  British  subaltern  on  his  wa}  to 
the  metropolis  to  learn  the  vernacular, 
broke  away  from  their  keeper,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  hunt  and  demolish  a  vile  and 
mangy  pariah  dog  which  had  long  infested 
the  station,  and  which,  from  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  onward,  screamed  and  yelped 
in  the  most  craven  and  ear-piercing  man- 
ner. Each  lamp  in  each  carriage  compos- 
ing the  long  mail-train  had  to  be  noisily 
pulled  out  of  its  resting-place,  perfunctorily 
looked  at,  and  then  hurled  with  a  crash 
back  into  its  place.  Each  axle  and  each 
wheel  had  to  be  examined  vivd  voce  with 
the  aid  of  a  sledge-hammer.  Each  native 
railway  official,  and  each  head  of  a  travel- 
ling family,  kept  up  h  fortissimo  conversa- 
tion with  his  fellow  at  the  other  end  of  the 
platform.  Then  the  suddenly  discovered 
absence  of  one  of  the  water-carriers  on 
duty  caused  loud  volleys  of  imprecations 
to  arise  from  each  of  the  many  thirsty 
Hindoos  in  the  train. 

In  the  midst  of  this  deafening  banging, 
yelling,  and  indescribable  uproar,  the  old 
brake-van  was  removed,  and  the  new  one 
containing  the  money — and  Ramnarayen 
— was  put  on,  the  engine  being  at  the 
same  time  changed.  At  this  juncture 
Tantn,  with  the  instinctive  foresight  which 
marks  a  great  mind,  made  himself  particu- 
larly useful  in  a  most  undemonstrative  way. 
It  was  necessary  before  starting  to  attach 
the  signal-string,  connecting  the  engine 
with  tlie  guard's  van,  to  the  engine  bell. 
This  Tantu  did  with  ostentation  ;  but  just 
before  the  whistle  for  starting  sounded,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  general  excitement 
surrounding  the  last  moments  of  the  pat iah 
dog  to  detach  the  string  from  the  bell,  and 


to  tie  it  firmly  to  the  buffer  of  the  tender. 
He  had  barely  completed  his  task  when 
the  train  started  with  a  wailing  shriek, 
which  made  the  superstitions  Bbil's  heart 
quake.  Stepping  back  quickly,  he  slipped, 
and  fell  over  the  still  quivering  body  of 
the  dog — another  bad  omen  1  But  last, 
and  most  inauspicious  sign  of  all,  as  Tantu 
picked  himself  up  he  saw  a  huge  form 
swing  itself  into  the  guard's  van  as  it 
passed  by,  and  hang  out  of  it  for  a  mo- 
ment waving  a  white  light  to  the  driver  ! 
The  guard,  then,  was  not  the  puny  Rozario 
after  all,  but  John  Hewson,  a  huge  north- 
countiyman  lately  out  from  home,  the 
champion  wrestler  and  weight-thrower 
from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other  ! 

Poor  Ramnarayen,  crouching  like  a  hare 
in  his  foim  of  small  parcels  and  money- 
chests,  felt  his  heart  sink  within  him  when 
this  apparition  came  in  view  !  He  was 
well  aware  of  Hewson's  prowess  as  a 
wrestler,  having  witnessed  it  himself.  A 
match  had  been  made  up  between  him  and 
the  pride  of  a  neighboring  sporting  Rajah's 
establishment  of  athletes — a  man  from  the 
Punjab,  deep  chested  and  huge-limbed  as 
a  bison,  and  lithe  as  a  tiger.  Hewson, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  fencing,  got  a 
good  hold,  and  deliberately  shaking  his 
adversary  silly,  threw  him  over  his  hip, 
where  he  fell,  stunned  with  a  dislocated 
shoulder. 

However,  Ramnarayen  was  a  stout- 
heaited  fellow,  and  had  long  ago  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  or  die  in  this  adventure 
for  Sita's  sake.  So  he  waited,  feeling 
choked  and  breathless,  until  the  train 
slipped  along  the  smooth  wet  rails  fairly 
fast,  when  Hewson  sat  down  on  a  box  and 
began  by  the  light  of  his  flickering  lamp 
to  check  and  fill  in  the  needful  details  of 
his  way  and  parcels  bills.  This  was  Ram- 
narayen's  opportunity  ;  slipping  off  his 
coarse  brown  blanket,  he  rose  rapidly,  all 
oiled  and  naked,  and  noiselessly  stepping 
across  the  unsteady  floor  of  the  carriage, 
aimed  a  tremendous  blow  with  his  heavy 
sledge-hammer  at  the  back  of  Hewson's 
head,  who  all  unsuspecting  was  bending 
down  in  the  dim  light  trying  to  decipher 
the  hastily  scrawled  document  on  his 
knee.  Down  came  the  huge  hammer 
with  a  cruel  hum  through  the  air,  but  alas 
for  Ramnarnyen's  hopes  and  Sita's  tender 
heart  !  Kill,  the  dread  goddess  of  mur- 
der and  blood,  was  unpropitious — perhaps 
she  could  not  endure  to  see  bo  grand  an 
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iDfitromeDt  at  Hewson  might  become  in 
her  hands  deatroyed.  For  jast  as  the  blow 
fell  which  thoald  have  crashed  in  Hew- 
Bon's  hard  skull  like  an  empty  egg-shell, 
the  van  gave  a  larch,  and  instead  of  com- 
ing down  full  on  the  back  of  his  head,  the 
hammer  fell  to  one  side,  merely  grazing 
the  head — ^inflicting,  it  is  true,  a  hideous 
wound — and  spent  its  force  on  Hewson's 
right  shoulder,  which  cracked  beneath  the 
blow.  Hewson  fell  to  the  floor  covered 
with  blood,  and  lay  there  one  moment 
half -stunned  ;  but  before  Raronarajen 
could  repeat  the  blow,  Hewson  had 
seized  his  ankle  with  his  huge  left  band, 
and,  aided  by  the  unsteadiness  of  the  car- 
riage, thrown  him  down. 

Then  began  a  terrible  struggle.  Ram- 
narayen  twisted  round  instantly  like  a 
snake,  and  seized  Hewson  by  the  throat, 
and  tried  to  choke  him.  Hewson  gave  up 
his  hold  on  Ramnarajen's  ankle,  and  en- 
deavored to  beat  him  off  with  his  mighty 
left  fist.  But  he  was  nearly  blinded  with 
blood  and  giddy  with  the  shock  of  the 
blow,  which  bad  half-crippled  him.  Ram- 
narayen,  though  a  mere  feather-weight,  was 
wonderfully  lithe  and  wiry,  and  found  it 
easy  to  avoid  Hewson's  blows  without  for 
a  moment  losing  his  grip  of  his  throat. 
Hewson  began  to  feel  faint  and  suffocated 
(as  he  said  afterward),  and  finding  that  in 
his  battered  state  he  could  not  overpower 
his  active  adversary,  who  clung  to  him  as 
closely  as  the  bull-terriers  had  done  to 
their  victim,  made  one  last  desperate  effort 
to  shake  him  off.  Succeeding  at  length 
in  this,  he  rose  as  rapidly  as  he  could  to 
his  feet,  and  pulling  for  one  second  vigor- 
ously at  the  signal-line — the  other  end  of 
which,  unfortunately  for  him,  had  been 
securely  tied  by  Tantu  to  the  tender's 
buffer — prepared  to  fall  upon  and  crush 
his  slender  antagonist  under  his  huge 
bulk,  intending  to  hold  him  down  until 
the  train  should  be  stopped  in  obedience 
to  his  signal,  and  succor  should  arrive. 
But  Ramnarayen  was  too  quick  for  him. 
As  Hewson  pulled  the  signal-rope,  he 
stooped  and  Regained  the  hammer  which 
had  fallen  from  his  grasp  ;  and  then  dodg- 
ing rapidly  as  thought  on  one  side,  he 
avoided  Hewson's  tremendous  onslaught, 
and  raised  the  hammer  once  more  to  deal 
a  blow  which  he  determined  should  be 
conclusive.  At  the  same  moment  Hewson 
caught  in  his  left  hand  the  thick  top-knot 
which  was  twisted  tightly  up,  after  the 


manner  of  his  caste,  on  the  top  of  Ram- 
narayen *s  otherwise  smoothly  shaven  head, 
and  began  to  shake  him,  trying  to  force 
him  down  on  the  floor  once  more.  But 
Hewson's  strength  was  waning  fast :  bis 
right  arm  hung  helpless  by  his  side  ;  and 
he  was  panting,  almost  sobbing,  with 
weakness,  for  the  blood  was  all  this  time 
pouring  from  the  wound  in  his  head. 
Ramnarayen 's  poised  hammer  fell  at  last 
on  Hewson's  face  with  a  thud  ;  luckily  the 
blow  did  not  get  home  with  full  force,  or 
Hewson's  days  had  been  numbered.  But 
the  guard  fell,  mangled  and  stunned,  still 
keeping  his  hold  on  Ramnarayen's  hair. 
The  Indian  staggered  like  an  overburdened 
child  under  the  crushing  weight  of  the 
falling  guard,  attempted  to  recover  him- 
self, and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  swing 
back  the  great  hammer  for  a  final  blow. 
But  once  more  the  carriage  gave  a  heavy 
lurch,  and  Ramnarayen,  losing  his  balance 
altogether,  was  hurled  violently  out  of  the 
open  door.  For  one  moment  he  hung 
over  the  foot-board,  and  then  fell  like  a 
log  to  the  sodden  ground,  and  lay  motion- 
less out  in  the  black  night,  leaving  his 
top-knot  with  a  great  part  of  his  scalp  in 
Hewson's  nerveless  hands,  while  the  busy 
train  sped  merrily  on  to  the  next  station. 

Chapter  II. 

More  than  six  weeks  passed  after  the 
failure  of  Ramnarayen's  bold  scheme,  and 
still  poor  Sita  received  no  tidings  of  her 
lover.  It  was  hard  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances and  to  go  on  hoping,  when  day  after 
day  went  by  without  any  sign  from  Ram- 
narayen. The  rainy  season  was  well-nigh 
over,  and  the  sun  shone  between  the  infre- 
quent showers  with  a  deadly  fervor  which 
warmed  the  soaked  earth  until  it  steamed 
again,  and  drew  forth  deadly  vapors  from 
the  rank  rotting  vegetation.  Sita,  worn 
with  waiting  and  heart-sickness,  grew  pale 
and  wan  in  the  still  air  of  the  un whole- 
some  town  Kheri.  Her  father,  attribut- 
ing her  indisposition  to  the  demon  of 
fever,  which  was  as  usual  terribly  active  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  sent  her  away  for  a 
change  of  air  to  her  old  aunt  Bhima,  who 
lived  in  an  unpretending  village  called 
Poori,  some  few  miles  away  to  the  west. 

Bhima  was  the  eldest  sister  of  Sita's 
mother,  who  had  died  years  ago,  and 
being  childless  and  almost  friendless  her- 
self, doted  on  her  pretty  niece  as  the 
daughter  of  her  own  old  age,  and  suffered 
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herself  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  her  in  a 
way  eminently  satiafactory  to  both  Sita 
and  herself.  Of  course  she  knew  of  the 
girl's  love  for  her  scapegrace  cousin,  and 
though  she  could  not  approve  of  the  affair, 
she  was  much  too  pliable  and  fond  of  Sita, 
and  too  much  of  a  woman  not  to  further 
it  in  every  way  she  could.  Many  there- 
fore had  been  the  meetings  between  the 
lovers  when,  in  the  old  days,  Sita  bad 
stayed  with  her  aunt,  and  the  mere  pros- 
pect of  a  visit  to  Poori  was  cheering  to  the 
motherless  girl. 

Unlovely  and  squalid  as  the  hamlet  is, 
its  surroundings  have  a  charm  of  their 
own.  The  country  is  gently  undulating, 
and  well  covered  with  large  trees,  whic^ 
in  spring  are  gorgeous  with  blossom.  Just 
at  this  season  the  ground  is  mostly  green 
with  thick  jungle-growth,  but  this  has  been 
cleared  away  here  and  there  in  preparation 
for  the  winter  crops,  which  will  soon 
show,  bright  and  fresh,  through  the  rich 
moist  earth.  Just  .on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  lies  Bhima's  house,  and  some  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  away  from  it,  on 
the  bank  of  a  sand-choked  water-course, 
stands  sentry- wise  a  huge  '*  pipal''  tree, 
just  where  the  uncertain  stream  gains 
breadth  to  form  a  shallow  pooL  A  nar- 
row trail  leads  from  the  village,  past  the 
**  pipal"  down  to  the  pool,  and  thence, 
half  mire,  half  dust,  falters  up  the  steep 
bank  opposite.  This  is  crowned  by  a 
noble  clump  of  tall  bamboos,  whose  feath- 
ery crests  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  cloud-flecked  sky. 

Half  hidden  among  the  polished  stems 
of  the  graceful  bamboos,  there  stands  an 
ill-kept  shrine,  sacred  to  K&li,  savage  god- 
dess of  murder  and  rapine.  Through  the 
open  doorway  can  be  seen  the  grinning  idol, 
all  fouled  with  blood,  perched  on  a  high 
carved  dais.  Across  her  knees  lies  a 
keen-edged  sacrificial  knife  ;  and  let  into 
her  breast  is  a  large  green  stone  marked 
with  blood-red  splashes,  fit  tj^pe  of  fero- 
cious Kdli's  heart  of  adamant.  The  shrine 
is  shabby  and  evil-odored,  yet  it  bears  a 
high  reputation  for  sanctity  throughout  the 
province,  chiefly  because  of  the  stone, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  stone 
of  divination.  Legend  relates  that  it  was 
used  for  many  ages  by  the  Wise  Men  of 
the  South  ;  that  then  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  King  Solomon,  who  continu- 
ally consulted  it.    That  it  was  stolen  from 


him  by  one  of  his  wives,  who  sent  it  away 
to  her  own  country.  There  the  stone  dis- 
appeared, and  was  not  heard  of  for  many 
years,  when  it  came  to  light  again  in  Ara- 
bia, where  it  was  seized  by  Mohammed 
the  False  Prophet,  who,  after  testing  its 
virtues,  threw  it  away,  and  destroyed  all 
record  of  the  spells  and  incantations  need- 
ful for  its  proper  use.  Thence,  after  ad- 
ventures enough  to  fill  a  volume,  it  found 
a  resting-place  in  Kali's  breast,  where  it 
lay  long  unused. 

All  through  the  close  September  evening 
there  squats  at  the  idoPs  feet  a  half -clad 
Brahmin,  weaving  white  garlands  for  the 
grotesque  deity.  A  fair-skinned,  hand- 
some man  of  middle  age,  whose  high  fore- 
head and  clean-cut  face  show  signs  of 
breeding  and  of  talent.  But  the  close  set 
flashing  eyes  and  square  jowl  betray  un- 
sciupulous  will  and  evil  temper.  He  mut- 
ters to  himself  as  he  deftly  strings  the 
sweet-scented  flowers  for  the  idol's  neck, 
and  from  time  to  time  smiles  complacently 
as  he  glances  at  the  stone  of  divination, 
and  thence  at  an  ancient  parchment  scroll 
before  him. 

The  distant  brush-clad  hills  still  quiver 
in  a  thin  heat  haze,  for  the  sun  has  but 
just  now  set  behind  them,  and  the  day  has 
been  close  and  hot.  From  the  dark  river- 
bed a  gray  mist  slowly  rises  as  the  evening 
air  grows  chill.  The  faint  breeze  dies 
away  ;  the  fringed  fronds  of  the  bamboos 
seem  to  sleep  ;  each  shining  leaf  of  the 
sacred  '^  pipal"  drops  listlessly,  keeping 
careless  ward  over  the  red-daubed  emblem 
at  its  foot,  which,  all  gross  and  common- 
place, ranks  equal  with  the  pure  and  noble 
tree  in  the  poor  villagers'  rude  supersti- 
tion. As  the  short  twilight  fades,  and  the 
stars  appear,  the  vilhige  women  saunter 
down  to  the  pool  **  singing  sad-cadenced 
songs  in  a  strange  minor  key" — all  about 
the  preposterous  adventures  of  the  Hindoo 
Love-god, — and  fill  their  pitchers  for  the 
night  at  the  muddy  stream.  One  or  two 
of  the  younger  girls  cross  the  stream  and 
lay  a  humble  offering  of  flowers  or  fruit  at 
the  temple  door,  liie  elder  women  most- 
ly patronize  the  emblem  under  the  trePi 
which  they  entreat  to  grant  them  sons. 
But  Sita  laid  a  marigold  or  two  on  the 
temple  step,  with  a  silent  prayer  to  E&li, 
the  outlaw's  friend,  for  Ramnarayen's 
safety  and  success.  As  she  did  so  her 
eyes  met  those  of  the  Brahmin  fixed 
stealthily  upon  her.     She  started  as  she 
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saw  him,  for  she  recognized  in  him  her 
father's  **  family  priest,"  whom  she  dis- 
liked instinctively,  and  whom  she  believed 
to  be  at  Kheri. 

The  Brahmin  was  a  freqaent  visitor  at 
her  father's  house,  and  Sita  had  often  seen 
him  theie.  He  sometimes  deigned  to 
speak  to  her,  an  act  of  gracionsness  she 
by  no  means  relished.  The  priest  had  ob- 
tained a  singularly  powerful  influence  over 
her  father  ;  and  Sita,  while  really  hating 
the  man,  could  not  but  recognize  some 
subtle  fascination  in  him  which  overcame 
her  to  some  extent  while  she  was  actually 
in  his  presence,  though  when  he  went 
away  the  old  feeling  of  fear  and  dislike 
returned.  This  strange  attraction  she 
again  experienced  on  meeting  him  thus  ; 
but  shaking  it  quickly  off,  she  raised  her 
pitcher  to  her  hip,  and  hurried  away  to 
overtake  her  young  friends,  some  of  whom 
were  half-way  home,  chattering  and  laugh- 
ing as  they  picked  their  steps  along  the 
dirty  path. 

Sita  was  fleet  of  foot,  and  soon  caught 
them  up  ;  but  sad  at  heart  she  did  not 
join  in  her  meny  companions'  talk.  The 
sight  of  the  Brahmin  brought  memories 
of  Ramnarayen  vividly  back  to  her,  for 
the  priest  had  never  failed  to  inquire  after 
the  young  man  when  he  visited  Sheonara- 
yen.  Her  father  had  little  knowledge  of 
her  lover's  doings,  but  the  Brahmin  used 
to  ply  him  with  indirect  questions  with  a 
pertinacity  which  alarmed  the  giil.  But 
Sita  was  weary  of  sad  thoughts  about  her 
lover,  and  she  soon  fell  to  thinking  of  the 
happy  days  when  their  love  affair  was 
young. 

It  was  now  some  three  or  four  years 
since  Ramnarayen  had  been  attracted  by 
her  beauty,  and  had  come  forward  as  a 
suitor  for  her  hand.  It  was  a  mark  of 
Sheonarayen's  good  will  toward  his  young 
kinsman  that,  although  declining  to  give 
his  daughter  to  him  then  and  there,  he  did 
not  immediately  set  about  finding  himself 
a  more  suitable  son-in-law.  But  as  time 
went  on,  and  Sita  was  still  unprovided  for, 
Sheonarayen  thought  it  right  to  put  an 
end  to  the  uncertainty,  and  arranged  the 
marriage  with  his  friend  Purrus  Ram,  ab- 
horred of  Sita. 

Some  time  ago  the  family  priest  had 
been  called  in  to  fix  the  wedding-dav  ;  but 
the  stars  were  unpropitious,  and  ke  had 
pronounced  himself  unable  to  name  a  date 
tor  the  marriage.    Hence  Sita  had  obtained 


a  considerable  respite.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  wily  Brahmin  had  set  himself  to 
work  to  gain  influence  over  the  old  father 
and  the  pretty  daughter,  and  had  succeed- 
ed to  the  degree  already  described.  To 
carry  out  his  scheme,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  frequent  Sheonarayen's  house  to  an  ex- 
tent very  unusual  in  a  man  of  his  high 
caste,  which  caused  the  neighbors  to  whis- 
per and  shake  their  heads  whenever  they 
passed  poor  Sita.  Sheonarayen  was  quite 
ignorant  of  all  this,  and  the  Brahmin  being 
a  Brahmin,  no  man  dared  say  anything 
openly  against  him.  But  Sita  was  very 
quick-witted,  and  felt  her  position  keenly, 
and  hailed  every  oppoitunity  of  getting  to 
her  old  aunt  Bhima's  house,  away  from 
the  sharp  looks  and  tongues  of  the  Kheri 
folk,  and  from  the  unwelcome  attentions 
of  the  family  priest.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  girl  was  thoughtful  as  she  walked 
home  from  the  well.  It  is  ttue  that  she 
thought  more  of  Ramnarayen  than  of  the 
priest's  arrival  ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  bis 
presence  near  the  hamlet  was  enough  to 
make  her  uncomfortable,  and  give  an 
undercurrent  of  seriousness  to  her 
thoughts.  She  decided  not  to  say  any- 
thing to  her  aunt  that  night  about  the 
Brahmin,  and  coiled  herself  down  as  usual 
in  a  corner  of  the  common  sleeping-room 
by  her  aunt's  side,  and  sobbed  herself  to 
sleep 

As  the  night  wore  on,  Sita  became  rest- 
less, but  her  old  aunt  slept  peacefully. 
Soon  the  girl  moaned,  and  then  half  raised 
herself  from  her  pallet,  staring  vacantly 
round  with  wide-open,  expressionless  ej 68. 
After  a  moment  she  fell  back  again  with  a 
stifled  moan,  and  lay  still,  muttering  thick- 
ly to  herself.  In  a  few  minutes  she  raised 
herself  again.  This  time  her  face  was 
pale  with  horror  ;  her  sightless  eyeballs 
rolled  from  side  to  side,  and  with  out- 
spread arms  she  beat  the  air,  as  if  fighting 
off  some  baleful  phantom*  Her  mouth 
was  half  open  and  her  lips  moved  convul- 
sively, but  no  sound  came.  Then  once 
more  she  fell  back.  Again  and  again  she 
rose  unwillingly,  as  if  dragged  upward  in 
spite  of  herself  by  some  occult  power. 
Again  and  again,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, she  vanquished  her  unseen  opponent 
and  lay  down.  At  last,  however,  her  re- 
sistance appeared  to  grow  more  feeble, 
and  she  was  forced  slowly  upward  ;  first 
to  a  sitting  posture  leaning  on  one  arm  ; 
then  to  her  knees  ;  finally,  resisting  no 
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more,  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  stood  irreso- 
lute,  her  hands  held  up  in  mnte  entreaty. 

A.  waning  moon  shone  behind  the  drift- 
ing clouds,  and  a  filful  ray  of  sickly  light 
was  thrown  through  the  narrow  window 
full  upon  her.  She  looked  like  some  un- 
substantial spirit  as  she  stood  one  moment 
there  aboTe  her  sleeping  aunt,  her  grace- 
ful form  thinly  clad  in  diaphanous  white, 
her  hands  raised,  her  long  hair  dishevelled^ 
her  vacant  eyes  fixed  on  space,  her  pallid 
features  rigid  with  terror.  Then  she 
stepped  slowly  forward  into  the  darkness, 
and  faltering  for  a  brief  space  near  the 
doorway,  glided  silently  through  it,  crossed 
the  inner  court  of  the  little  house,  opened 
the  main  door,  and  so  gained  the  road. 

Stealthily  Sita  clipped  through  a  gap  in 
the  prickly-pear  hedge  which  (girdled  the 
village,  and  moved  swiftly  along  the  track 
leading  to  the  sacred  tree.  As  she  passed 
from  under  its  dark  shadow  the  moon 
shone  faintly  out  again,  showing  her 
white-clad  form  with  eerie  indistinctness. 
A  gaunt  hyena  which  mouthed  a  bone 
under  the  tree  was  startled  by  her  ap- 
proach, and  taking  flight,  rustled  through 
the  undergrowth,  uttering  a  succession  of 
its  blood-curdling  semi-human  yells.  But 
Sita  never  heeded  it.  She  moved  onward, 
drawn  by  the  unseen  power,  with  staring 
eyes  and  rigid  face,  across  the  thin  stream, 
past  the  pool  and  up  the  bank.  She 
neither  faltered  nor  turned  aside  until  she 
stumbled,  breathless,  over  the  threshold 
of  the  shrine,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
flower- decked  idol. 

*'  K&li,  great  goddess  Kali,  I  have 
come  !"  she  moaned,  as  she  fell  half- 
senseless  on  the  polished  floor.  But  the 
cold  image  made  no  responsive  sign — only 
the  blood-stains  on  the  divination* stone 
glowed  deeper  red  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
feeble  lamp  which  ever  burned  in  one  cor 
ner  of  the  squalid  shrine. 

Sita  lay  panting  on  the  floor  a  little 
while.  Then,  struggling  violently  against 
the  unseen  influence,  she  gained  her  feet, 
and  a  faint  gleam  of  sense  came  back  to 
her  stony  eyes.  But  as  she  rose,  there 
also  rose  the  tall  figure  of  the  Brahmin, 
who  with  flashing  eye  and  stern  set  jaw 
motioned  her  to  silence  and  obedience. 
Down,  down  she  slowly  crouched,  submis- 
sive to  his  will,  until  she  lay  all  along 
under  the  carved  throne  of  the  motionless 
idol.  Swiftly  the  Brahmin  advanced,  and 
bending  over  the  senseless  girl,  made  quick 


passes  before  her  pale  face,  muttering 
strange  spells  the  while.  Slowly  the  filmy 
eyes  closed,  slower  and  slower  came  her 
breath,  slowly  the  outstretched  arms 
dropped  to  her  sides,  till  at  last  she  lay 
with  jaw  relaxed,  to  all  appearance  dead. 

Then  the  Brahmin  rose  and  burned 
some  incense  in  a  censer,  waving  it  before 
the  idol  over  the  prostrate  girl.  Suddenly 
the  whole  shrine  was  filled  with  pungent 
fumes,  through  which  the  stone  glowed 
moie  redly  than  before  ;  while — was  it 
fancy  ? — the  features  of  the  goddess  seem- 
ed  to  twitch  in  a  ghastly  smile,  and  its 
lurid  eyes  to  dance  with  devilish  joy. 
Then  the  Brahmin  turned,  and  lifting  the 
girl,  carefully  drew  her  toward  the  idol  till 
her  head  lay  in  its  lap.  Next  he  threw  a 
garland  of  while-scented  flowers  round  her 
death-cold  neck.  Then  with  the  sacrificial 
knife  he  drew  a  few  drops  of  blood  from 
her  breast,  and  smeared  some  on  the  idol's 
lips.  Then,  throwing  himself  on  the 
ground  before  the  goddess,  he  cried — 
'*  Behold  the  victim,  dread  Kali  !  whom 
I  promised  thee  ;  a  foretaste  of  whose 
life-blood  I  have  given  thee.  I  swear 
once  more  by  thy  holy  name  and  by  thy 
victim's  blood  that  if  thou  wilt  grant  my 
wish,  I  will  ofl^er  her  life  a  sacrifice  to 
thee.  Show  me,  I  pray  thee,  if  my  prayer 
is  heard  1" 

Again  he  waved  the  censer,  backward 
and  forward,  over  the  lifeless  girl.  Sud- 
denly, through  the  thick  smoke,  the  idol 
appeared  instinct  with  life.  With  blazing 
eyes  it  seemed  to  nod  its  ghastly  head  and 
to  lay  a  cruel  hand  on  Sita's  tender  throat. 
The  Brahmin  turned  ashy  pale,  and  swift- 
ly as  a  darting  snake,  seized  Sita  and  lift- 
ed her  down,  gently  enough,  until  she  lay 
once  more  prostrate  at  the  idol's  feet,  cry- 
ing as  he  did  so — **  Enough,  enough, 
dread  goddess  !  I  see  thou  dost  accept 
my  gift ;  but  spare  her  now,  for  I  have 
need  of  her  !" 

Then  he  reached  upward  and  reverently 
detached  the  stone  from  the  idol's  breast. 
Touching  Sita's  forehead  and  mouth  with 
it,  he  finally  placed  it  carefully  in  her 
bosom  over  her  heart,  repeating  as  he  did 
so  a  potent  spell.  Then  a  wondrous 
change  took  place  in  the  girl.  Gradually 
she  became  full  of  life  and  warmth  again  ; 
but  her  face  and  form  were  beautified  and 
ennobled  almost  beyond  recognition,  while 
her  eyes  glowed  with  the  divine  intelli- 
gence of  an  inspired  prophetess. 
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Daring  a  Bbort  minute  of  snrpriae  the 
Brahmin's  hard  face  relaxed  into  a  softer 
expression.  He  approached  her  irreso- 
lutely, and  knelt  beside  her  for  a  while 
with  kindling  eye  and  flushing  cheek. 
Suddenly  he  drew  back,  still,  however, 
looking  with  admiration  at  the  lovely  form 
before  him. 

**  Arise,  Sita  !**  he  cried  at  last  in  a 
commanding  voice.  **  Arise  and  hear 
me  !  Let  your  eyes  gaze  into  the  past, 
and  tell  me  all  I  wish  to  know.  Tell  me 
of  Ramnarayen.  Where  has  he  been  and 
what  has  he  done  ?" 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Sita  raised  her- 
self on  her  left  arm  and  looked  round  with 
eyes  that  seemed  to  pierce  the  very  walls 
of  the  shrine.  Suddenly  she  pointed  to 
the  east,  whore  a  faint  light  already  her- 
alded the  coming  day. 

**  I  see  him  there,  there  in  the  east,  my 
gloiious  Rama  !"  cried  Sita,  in  a  full 
round  voice.  **  The  one  I  love  toils  there 
for  me  and  for  the  great  goddess  Edli. 
Hark  1  I  hear  a  rush  and  roar  as  of  ten 
thousand  cataracts  !  I  see  a  huge  monster 
with  red- bleared  eyesj  rush  through  the 
stormy  night  !  And  with  my  loved  one  I 
see  a  terrible  Englishman,  one  of  the  na- 
tion of  madmen.  Hark  1  they  fight  I  I 
hear  the  crash  of  blows,  and  the  quick 
panting  of  hot  breath.  And  behold  ! 
there  is  blood,  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
legious Englishman,  the  blood  of  the  de- 
vourer  of  the  Sacred  Cow  !  And  see, 
there  is  the  prize,  the  prize  for  which  they 
fight,  huge  store  of  silver  !  wealth  that 
will  buy  my  hand  !  But,  O  gods  !  my 
lover  falls,  spurned  by  the  rushing  mon- 
ster ;  he  falls,  bleeding  and  torn,  out  into 
the  black  night,  into  the  furious  storm  1 
O  K&li,  spare  him  I" 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  despairing 
sob,  but  once  more  the  Brahmin  came 
near  her  and  cried  harshly — **  Look  again, 
0  Sita  ;  do  not  weep,  but  look  into  space 
with  undimmed  eyes.  Where  is  your 
lover  now  ?     Does  be  live  ?" 

'*  Ah  yes,  he  lives  1"  she  went  on 
sadly,  resting  her  hot  head  on  her  trem- 
bling hands,  ''  Kkli  be  thanked,  he  lives 
yet!  But  he  is  racked  with  pain  and 
weakness  ;  his  long  hair  is  gone  ;  his  bat- 
tered face  and  wounded  head  are  swathed 
in  ghastly  blood-stained  cloths.  There  he 
lies,  almost  alone,  among  yonder  brush- 
clad  hills,  in  the  tiger's  lair,  close  wher«5 


the  Gunda  Nulla  rises.  O  holy  ElkK, 
spare  thy  servant's  life  I" 

She  ceased,  for  the  Brahmin  had  been 
told  all  he  wished  to  know.  He  had  heard 
of  the  attempted  robbery  of  the  train,  and 
had  suspected  that  Ramnarayen  was  con- 
cerned in  it.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
Eastern  imagery,  he  soon  perceived  that 
Sita's  revelati'^n  had  reference  to  that  or 
some  other  similar  act  of  violence.  Ram- 
narayen's  present  place  of  hiding  was  very 
clearly  intimated.  He  had  sufficient  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  the  stone  and  the  efficacy 
of  his  incantations,  which  ho  had  learned 
from  an  ancient  scroll  recently  unearthed 
by  him  from  the  treasures  of  an  antiquary's 
store  at  Benares,  to  feel  no  doubt  that  he 
could  find  Ramnarayen  whenever  he  want- 
ed him.  So  he  motioned  Sita  to  silence, 
and,  obedient  to  his  unexpressed  com- 
mand, she  lay  down  once  more.  For  a 
moment  the  priest  looked  longingly  at  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  girl,  then  stooping 
down  he  drew  the  stone  gently  from  her 
bosom. 

The  glow  faded  out  of  Sita's  face,  and 
once  more  she  lay  like  a  dead  girl  below 
the  hideous  idol,  out  of  whose  eyes  a  bale- 
ful light  still  seemed  to  flow.  Then  the 
Brahmin  waved  his  hands  before  her  face, 
muttering  a  spell,  and  she  slowly  rose  to 
her  feet  with  a  shuddering  sob,  and  walked 
wearily  out  of  the  shrine.  As  she  had 
come,  so  she  went,  mechanically  following 
the  path  which  led  to  her  aunt's  house. 
Noiselessly  she  re-entered  the  courtyard 
through  the  unlatched  door,  and  as  she 
reached  the  threshold  of  the  sleeping- 
room,  she  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  death- 
like swoon.  And  there  she  lay,  her  face 
all  drawn  and  livid,  while  the  shadow  of 
night  slowly  gave  place  to  the  gray  light 
of  dawn. 

Chapter  IH. 

Nbxt  day  the  Brahmin  left  Poori,  and 
lost  no  time  in  putting  the  machinery  of 
the  law  in  motion  to  achieve  the  arrest  of 
Ramnarayen.  Although  he  would  not 
communicate  the  source  of  his  informa- 
tion, nor  allow  his  name  to  be  brought 
forward  in  any  way,  he  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  local  police  mag- 
nate, a  native  of  the  country,  to  take 
action.  Both  the  Qovemment  and  the 
railway  administration  had  offered  consid* 
erable  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  the  per- 
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petrator  of  the  ontrage  on  the  guard ,  and 
this  fact  was  a  great  stiinolus  to  the  greedy 
ofBcial.  Moreover^  Ramnarayen  was 
'*  wanted"  in  any  case  by  the  police,  and 
he  had  bafSed  them  for  a  long  time  past. 
Ilewson's  description,  too,  of  bis  assail- 
ant tallied  fairly  well  with  Ram naray en's 
appearance.  So  it  was  decided  to  attempt 
bis  capture  without  delay.  A  small  police 
expedition  was  rapidly  organized,  and  by 
nightfall  of  the  same  day  a  cordon  of  po- 
lice was  drawn  round  the  place  indicated 
by  Sita.  At  daybreak  they  closed  upon 
it,  and  captured  him  ;  and  weak  and  ill 
though  he  was,  they  bound  him  hand  and 
foot,  and  carried  him  off  to  jail.  Hewson 
swore  to  him  at  once,  and,  indeed,  his 
bald  skoll  and  damaged  head  gave  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  identity  with  the  man 
who  had  fallen  oat  of  the  train.  The 
yonng  fellow  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  a  very  long  period  in- 
deed, and  was  duly  lodged  in  the  central 
jrtil  to  await  his  turn  for  removal  to  the 
convict  settlement  in  the  Andaman  Islands. 

When  he  had  been  in  jail  a  few  weeks 
a  new  warder  was  appointed,  whom  to  his 
delight  and  amazement  he  recognized  as 
no  other  than  Tantu,  his  faithful  follower, 
who  had  escaped  capture  when  Ramnara- 
yen  was  taken.  It  would  prolong  this 
story  too  much  to  explain  how  the  bold 
little  fellow  had  managed  to  obtain  this 
coveted  appointment.  Briefly,  it  was  done 
by  the  aid  of  false  references,  forged  cer- 
tificates, large  bribes,  and  lies  innumer- 
able. And  now,  having  braved  and  bam- 
boozled the  authorities,  Tantu  stood,  with 
his  own  head  in  the  lion's  mouth,  by  hi*>. 
old  leader's  side,  seeking  for  some  chance 
of  aiding  him  to  escape. 

But  he  found  such  chances  rare  indeed. 
In  many  little  ways  he  could  make  Ram- 
narayen's  position  more  tolerable,  but  he 
could  neither  find  nor  make  him  any  loop- 
hole for  escape*  The  jail  was  too  well 
guarded  for  that.  Tantu  had  been  in  his 
new  appointment  but  a  very  short  time 
when  he  was  dismayed  to  hear  that  Ram- 
narayen  was  to  be  one  of  the  next  batch  of 
prisoners  for  the  Andamans,  and  would 
start  within  a  month.  .As  soon  as  he  could 
do  so,  he  communicated  the  fact  to  Ram- 
naiayen,  whose  only  thought  was  of  8ita. 
He  begged  Tantu  to  go  to  her  at  once,  and 
bid  her  adieu  from  him  forever.  He  de- 
spaired of  seeing  her  again,  for  it  was  gen- 
erally  understood  that  escape  from  the 
Nkw  SsBiBfl.— Tol.  LYI.,  No.  5. 


Andamans  was  impossible.  He  could  only 
wish  her  farewell,  and  bid  her  to  be  of 
good  courage,  and  to  think  of  him  some- 
times. 

So  as  soon  as  Ramnarayen  had  started, 
Tantu  threw  up  his  appointment,  and  went 
to  Sita,  and  gave  her  her  lover's  adieux 
and  messages.  It  was  a  mournful  errand 
enough  for  him,  for  Ramnarayen  held  tho 
warmest  place  in  the  liltle  savage's  heart  ; 
but  as  for  poor  Sita,  when  she  heard  of 
her  lover's  fate  she  felt  she  had  nothing 
left  to  live  for  on  earth.  She  had  to  hide 
her  misery,  and  meet  her  father  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  to  endure  in 
silence  the  crushing  monotony  of  daily 
life.    But  Tantu  went  back  to  his  old  wild 

life  among  the  hills. 

m  *  *  m  * 

A  group  of  fair  green  islands  sleeps  in 
the  starlight,  lapped  in  the  treacherous 
bosom  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  From  north 
to  south  of  the  isles  run  hi^h  weeded  hills, 
around  whose  feet  an  oily  sea  rises  and 
falls,  the  white  spray  shining  with  phos- 
phoric light  as  the  smooth  sullen  rollers 
break  upon  the  rough  black  rocks.  Fac- 
ing the  east,  where  a  faint  silvery  streak 
already  presages  (be  fierce  sun,  a  broad 
harbor  lies,  where  the  wavelets  dance  to 
the  soft  night  breeze  under  the  great  flash- 
ing stars,  while  the  ghostly  fish  glide 
luminous  among  their  coral  gardens  in  the 
cool  depths  below.  A  brown  island  cov- 
ered with  white  buildings  closes  half  tho 
harbor-mouth.  The  emerald  water  runs 
far  inland  among  the  hills  like  a  West 
Highland  loch,  an  islet  dotted  here  and 
there.  The  hills  themselves  are  richly  clad 
with  English- looking  woods,  where  thick 
among  the  huge  **  padouks"  the  giay- 
stemmed  *' gurjuns"  gleam  like  spectres 
through  the  waning  ni&;ht.  Here  and 
there  the  slopes  are  scarred  by  young  plan- 
tations— cocoa-palm  and  tea.  A  few  neat 
bungalows  nestle  among  the  breezy  hills  ; 
and  on  the  plain  on  every  side  are  bar- 
racks, prisons,  guards.  It  is  the  convict 
settlement,  Port  Blair  :  a  demon-haunted 
paradise,  where  the  offscourings  of  the 
Indian  jaiU  are  sent  to  exile  and  to  toil. 

Early  as  it  is,  a  large  boat  manned  by 
eight  stalwart  hang^dog  convicts  lies  off 
one  of  the  many  piers.along  the  shores. 
In  the  stern,  sits  the  warder,  a  convict  like 
the  crew,  while  on  the  j.<?tty  steps,  talking: 
to  a  policeman,,  stands  a  familiar  figure. 
RamA9l^eR.l.  %  good <  lack  md  good 
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behavior  he  has  risen  rapidly  to  be  *'  or- 
derly'* to  one  of  the  English  assistant 
commissioners  of  the  settlement. 

This  ofiicial  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and 
having  some  time  before  noticed  Ramnara- 
yen's  activity  and  knowledge  of  wood- 
craft, chose  him  to  act  as  his  **  orderly" 
or  outdoor  factotum.  Ramnarayen  and  the 
policeman  are  to  go  this  morning  in  charge 
of  guns,  stores,  and  fishing-tackle  to  a 
neighboring  island,  where  the  young  offi- 
cer intends  to  spend  a  day  or  two,  fishing 
and  shooting.  The  Englishman  will  fol- 
low later  in  the  day  in  a  lighter  boat,  so 
as  to  arrive  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
They  are  all  now  waiting  for  a  servant 
(convict,  of  course)  who  is  to  bring  a  for- 
gotten bag  of  meal  from  his  master's 
house. 

Ramnarayen  has  not  been  all  these 
months  in  the  settlement  without  casting 
about  for  some  means  of  escape.  He 
knows  every  man  in  his  crew  to  be 
staunch.  The  warder  is  a  Rajput,  former- 
ly one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  his  band, 
who  was  captured  and  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation before  the  Luchmiserai  escapade. 
All  have  sworn  long  ago  to  do  or  die 
whenever  Ramnarayen  gives  the  word. 
And  last  night  he  warned  them  that  the 
hour  has  come. 

There  has  been  little  time  allowed  Ram- 
narayen to  mature  his  plans,  as  the  Eng- 
lishman made  up  his  mind  to  start  on  this 
expedition  only  the  afternoon  before. 
Ramnarayen's  orders  are  to  start  at  sun- 
rise, shortly  after  the  sailing  of  the  fish- 
ing-parties, which  were  despatched  daily 
into  the  sheltered  straits  between  the 
neighboring  iolands  to  catch  fresh  fish  for 
the  British  soldiers'  rations.  Had  these 
orders  been  carried  out,  Ramnarayen  and 
liis  crew  would  have  been  all  day  under 
the  observation  of  at  least  two  of  the  fish- 
ing-boats, whose  guards  would  have  raised 
the  alarm  had  any  attempt  been  made  to 
escape  by  the  open  sea.  While  to  get  rid 
of  the  policeman  after  landing  and  to  take 
to  the  woods  would  mean  certain  recap- 
ture, sooner  or  later,  at  the  hands  of  the 
half- tamed,  naked  aborigines. 

Ramnarayen  has  therefore  decided  that 
they  shall  start  before  dawn,  and  has 
bribed  the  policeman  in  charge  of  the  boat 
to  allow  them  to  do  so.  He  hopes  in  this 
way  to  get  clear  off  to  sea  before  the  fish- 
ing boats  go  out,  to  seize  an  opportune 
•momeot^f  or  ^putting  the  policeman  quietly 


out  of  the  way,  and  then  to  run  south  be- 
fore the  wind,  which  will  blow  merrily 
after  the  sun  has  risen.  After  that,  they 
must  trust  to  their  luck  for  reaching  some 
land  on  which  the  British  flag  does  not 
fly. 

Everything  looked  well  for  their  chance. 
All  was  ready  for  the  start,  and  not  a  fish- 
ing-boat was  stirring  yet,  when  suddenly 
the  whole  plan  seemed  mined.  The  ra- 
tions for  the  crew  had  not  been  brought 
down  to  the  boat !  This  disappointment 
was   the    policeman's   own   counter-plot. 

He  was  willing  enough  to  accept  any 
amount  of  bribes,  but  he  was  far  too  old 
a  hand  to  allow  himself  to  be  decoyed  out 
of  sight  of  witnesses  by  a  number  of  des- 
perate convicts.  He  insisted  on  a  servant 
being  sent  to  fetch  the  bag  of  meal  which 
he  had  hidden,  and  it  was  useless  and  im- 
possible to  object. 

It  was  well  over  a  mile  of  steep  hill  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioner's  house,  where 
the  bag  had  been  left ;  the  meal  was  heavy, 
and  the  night  hot.  The  silver  light  in  the 
east  was  already  glowing  into  a  warm 
orange  before  Ramnarayen's  quick  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  the  returning  convict's 
steps.  Alas  1  by  this  time  more  than  one 
of  the  fishing-boats  were  under  way,  and 
Ramnarayen  ground  his  teeth  with  rage  as 
he  saw  his  chance  slipping  through  his 
fingers.  In  the  gray  twilight  the  convict 
ran  quickly  and  quietly  through  the  wicket 
leading  on  to  the  pier,  unchallenged  by 
the  sentry  who  was  posted  there.  Ram- 
narayen instantly  noticed  the  irregularity, 
and  his  heart  gave  one  great  bound,  and 
his  brain  reeled  at  the  fresh  hope  of  lib- 
erty, and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he 
formed  a  new  and  desperate  plan  of  es- 
cape. The  policeman  noticed  the  sentry  *s 
delinquency  top,  for  as  he  turned  to  get 
into  the  boat,  after  one  more  glance  at  the 
now  distant  fishing-parties,  he  said,  with 
a  lazy  chuckle  :  **  The  sentry  and  guard 
are  all  asleep  I  Gtet  in  quietly,  and  shove 
off." 

The  next  moment  he  lay  stark  and  life- 
less in  the  shallow  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
jetty  steps,  his  head  battered  in  by  a  huge 
stone,  which  Ramnarayen  wrenched  with 
one  convulsive  effort  from  the  wall  and 
dashed  against  him  with  desperate  force. 
The  liberty  of  all  the  crew  depended  on 
that  blow  ;  and  it  went  straight  home, 
killing  the  unfortunate  guard  before  he 
could  utter  even  a  stifled  moan.    In  an  in- 
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stant  Ramnarayen  stood  over  him,  strip- 
ping off  his  clothes  and  belts,  while  the 
Rajput  made  fast  the  fatal  stone  round  the 
dead  man's  waist.  In  two  minutes  Ram- 
narayen  scrambled  into  the  boat,  dripping 
wet,  but  correctly  dressed  in  the  police- 
man's uniform.  They  shoved  the  boat  off 
noiselessly,  and  gave  way  with  a  will,  tow- 
ing the  submerged  body  carefully  out  into 
deep  water,  when  they  cut  it  adrift  to  sink 
to  the  bottom  among  the  sharks  and  devil- 
fish. 

Day  dawned  apace  while  the  Rajput  sat 
steering,  and  Ramnarayen  lolled  in  the 
stern,  boldly  waving  to  the  guards  on  the 
piers  as  they  passed  by,  and  joked  the 
sleepy  sentries  at  their  posts.  And  soon 
they  reached  the  shallows  which  stretch 
across  the  harbor-mouth,  where  the  water 
gleams  green  and  blue  above  the  coral- 
reefs.  The  crew,  drunk  with  their  first 
draught  of  liberty,  beat  the  waves  like 
giants  with  their  oars,  and  soon  they 
passed  a  fishing-party,  whose  guard  hailed 
Ramnarayen  with,  "  What  a  hurry  you 
are  in,  brother  !  Where  are  you  taking 
those  bags  and  guns  ?** 

''  '^he  Assistant  Commissioner  goes 
shooting  on  the  South  Island,''  cried  he, 
*'  and  I  am  taking  it  out  of  these  clumsy 
brutes.  8ee  how  wet  I  am  !  They  let 
me  fall  into  the  water  at  starting  I" 

'*  Good-bye,  brother  !**  shouted  the 
guard  ;  and  **  Good-bye,"  returned  Ram- 
narayen, adding  **  forever'*  under  his 
breath  ! 

The  red  sun  leaped  from  the  sea  ;  the 
bugles  rang  the  Rouse  across  the  smiling 
bay  ;  freeman  and  captive,  high  and  low, 
all  went  forth  to  toil  each  in  his  own 
place.  But  the  harbor  fish  made  merry 
over  a  fresh  victim  lying  fathoms  deep 
among  the  bright  coral  flowers,  while  a 
white-sailed  boat  fiew  southward,  faster 
and  ever  faster  out  of  dight,  before  the 
freshening  gale. 

Cbaptbr  IV. 

After  her  lover  was  removed  to  Port 
Blair,  Sita  drooped  and  pined.  Ever 
since  her  adventure  in  Kali  s  temple  she 
had  been  nervous  and  irritable,  and  now 
her  new  sorrow  told  further  on  her  health. 
Not  many  months  passed  before  changes 
took  place  in  Kheri  affecting  the  poor  girl 
nearly.  It  had  been  an  unhealthy  year, 
and  cholera  had  been  unusually  rife.  One 
of  the  victims  was  old  Sheonarayen,  who 


had  died  with  appalling  suddenness  one 
dank  autumn  day.  The  Brahmin,  it  was 
afterward  remembered,  was  paying  him  a 
visit  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  adminis^ 
tered  to  him  the  dubious  consolations  of 
the  orthodox  Hindoo  religion,  and  was 
with  him  when  he  died.  He  seemed  much 
affected  by  his  old  friend's  death,  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  settlement  of  his 
affairs.  A  curious  will  was  found,  which 
bequeathed  most  of  Sheonarayen's  riches 
to  the  Brahmin,  while  Sita  was  left  nearly 
pennilei^.  The  town  wondered  a  little 
and  suspected  more  ;  but  it  was  no  new 
thing  for  a  sonless  man  to  purchase  future 
happiness  by  gifts  to  the  Brahmins,  and 
no  man  dared  to  raise  bis  voice  in  Sita's 
behalf. 

To  his  everlasting  honor  be  it  recorded 
that  Purrus  Ram  offered  to  take  Sita  home 
at  once  without  dower.  But,  as  before, 
the  Brahmin  discovered  that  the  time  was 
un propitious.  So  Sita  was  left  without  a 
protector,  and  she  gladly  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  home  with  her  aunt  Bhima  at 
Poori,  which  was  just  what  the  Brahmin 
wanted. 

Very  shortly  after  Sita  moved  to  her 
aunt's  house,  the  Biahmin  took  up  his 
quarters  permanently  in  the  little  shrine. 
Thus  he  bad  many  opportunities  of  meet- 
ing Sita,  of  which  he  made  the  most. 
Before  long  his  pertinacity  grew  to  be  a 
very  grave  source  of  anxiety  to  Bhima, 
and  the  cause  of  positive  anguish  to  Sita, 
who  in  no  way  shared  the  feeling  of  pride 
common  to  many  girls  of  inferior  caste  at 
being  honored  by  the  attentions  of  men  of 
priestly  rank. 

One  evening,  some  eighteen  months 
after  Ramnarayen*s  capture,  Sita  came 
home  from  the  dipping- well  in  torrents  of 
angry  tears.  Her  aunt  soothed  and  coaxed 
her,  but  could  get  nothing  from  her  but 
incoherent  ravings  against  the  Brahmin 
and  his  insolence,  and  piteous  appeals  to 
the  absent  Ramnarayen.  The  old  lady 
could  guess  only  too  accurately  what  had 
happened  to  aggrieve  the  poor  defenceless 
widow,  and  after  long  thought  deter- 
mined that  next  day  she  would  lay  Sita's 
sad  case  clearly  before  Purrus  Ram,  and 
entreat  him  to  defy  the  stars  and  take  Sita 
home,  and  to  free  her  once  and  for  all  from 
the  molestation  of  the  odious  priest. 

But  she  never  did  so.  While  she  sadly 
pondered  her  plan,  the  Brahmin  was  plot- 
ting in  the  little  shrine.    He  had  repented 
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him  of  his  oath  to  offer  Sita  up  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  E&li  the  moment  he  bad  seen  how 
beautiful  she  became  when  possessed  by 
the  spirit  of  divination.  He  had  always 
admired  the  girl,  and  for  years  past  had 
cast  longing  eyes  upon  her.  Her  mani- 
fest love  for  Ramnarayen  bad  filled  him 
with  jealous  hatred  of  the  young  man, 
whom  for  other  reasons  he  had  long  dis- 
liked. Gradually  this  hatred  became  far 
stronger  than  his  selfish  passion  for  the 
girl.  The  merest  chance  had  made  him 
master  of  the  secret  of  the  magic  stone, 
which,  when  duly  exercised  with  certain 
spells,  gave  its  holder  power  to  see  all  that 
concerned  the  one  most  dear  to  him  or 
her,  no  matter  whore  the  loved  one  might 
chance  to  be.  But  since  the  bloodthirsty 
Kllli  had  obtained  the  stone  its  usefulness 
was  gone  ;  for  she  neutralized  its  power 
by  requiring  the  blood  of  the  instrument 
tnrough  whom  the  far-seeing  virtues  of 
the  charm  were  exercised. 

Sita  had  used  the  stone,  so  Sita's  life 
was  forfeit  to  the  goddess  ;  but  the  Brah- 
min could  not  bring  himself  to  offer  up 
the  sacrifice.  Still  the  deed  had  to  be 
done,  unless  Kali  were  to  be  defied  and 
cheated  of  her  victim.  There  was  no 
hurry— at  least  the  Brahmin  tried  to  per. 
suade  himself  that  the  goddess  could  wait 
— and  in  the  meantime  there  could  be  no 
particular  harm  in  pursuing  Sita  with  his 
unwelcome  attentions. 

Finding  her  adamant  even  to  the  per- 
suasive powers  of  high  rank  and  caste,  he 
determined  to  remove  her  from  her  aunt's 

Protection,  for  while  she  was  at  liberty  in 
'oori  she  still  bad  power  to  resist  him. 
Moreover,  some  such  course  as  this  was 
absolutely  necessary  if  K&li  were  to  have 
her  due.  The  murder  of  any  person, 
however  degraded  in  position,  in  a  village 
like  Poori,  where  all  men's  affairs  were 
common  property,  was  sure  to  become 
widely  known,  and  to  attract  the  uttention 
of  the  British  Government.  But  the  mere 
abduction  of  a  low-caste  girl  by  a  priestly 
Brahmin  was  too  small  a  thing  to  cause 
much  stir.  Only  let  it  be  understood  that 
Sita  had  been  removed  by  priests  to 
Benares  or  any  other  holy  centre  of  Uin- 
dooism.  and  none  would  dare  to  raise  a 
question  about  her.  She  would  disappear 
forever  from  the  knowledge  of  all  her 
former  friends  ;  and  once  safely  housed 
in  a  temple  at  Benares,  she  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Brahmin,  body  and  soul. 


When  he  tired  of  her  she  could  be  put 
quietly  out  of  the  way  without  any  suspi- 
cion being  aroused,  and  thus  his  oath  would 
be  fulfilled. 

So  the  Brahmin  lay  in  the  little  shrine 
among  the  bamboo  items  all  day.  At 
sunset  he  arose  and  performed  the  usual 
services  before  the  idol.  Then,  as  the 
moon  began  to  turn  the  polished  leaves  of 
the  holy  tree  opposite  to  silver  and  to 
bleach  the  turbid  ripples  of  the  pool,  he 
placed  a  chafing-dish  on  a  low  tripod  be- 
fore the  goddess,  and  laid  the  sacrificial 
knife  upon  her  blood-stained  lap.  Then 
he  heaped  the  dish  with  frankincense,  and 
lighting  it,  began  to  mutter  spells  over  the 
thin  smoke  that  curled  slowly  upward. 
When  the  whole  shrine  was  filled  with 
the  drowsy  fumes,  he  sat  down  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor  beside  the  tripod,  his 
brows  knit,  his  gaze  fixed  downward,  his 
hands  clenched  ;  his  whole  mind  and  will 
evidently  resolutely  bent  on  some  definite 
purpose.  There  he  sat  motionless  as  the 
evening  fell,  and  the  shadows  deepened  in 
the  dimly  lighted  shrine.  More  than  one 
worshipper  came  to  the  door  with  some 
humble  offering,  and,  peeping  in,  shrank 
back  in  awe  from  the  silent  figure  of  the 
priest,  who  seemed  so  deeply  wrapped  in 
pious  contemplation. 

Gradually  night  closed  in,  and  the 
breeze  dropped.  All  sound  of  life  was 
hushed,  save  when  the  small  gray  owl 
chattered  to  his  mate,  or  the  slinking 
jackals  bayed  in  discordant  chorus  in  the 
distant  fields.  The  lamp  burned  dim,  and 
the  close  smell  of  incense  had  nearly  died 
away,  when  suddenly  the  Brahmin  rose  to 
his  feet  with  a  gasp  of  exhaustion,  and 
dashing  the  big  beads  of  sweat  from  his 
brow,  turned  with  widespread  hands  to 
the  idol,  crying,  "  She  comes,  O  Kali  ! 
thy  victim  comes  !  I  thank  thee  that  thou 
hast  brought  her  to  me  !"  Almost  as  he 
spoke  the  door  creaked  on  its  rusty  hinges, 
and  Sita,  all  pale  and  deathly,  wrapped  in 
scant  white  drapery,  walked  clowly  into 
the  shrine.  Once  more  she  fell  moaning 
before  the  hideous  idol,  and  once  more 
the  Brahmin  darted  out  upon  her  like  some 
stealthy  beast  of  prey  upon  his  victim. 
Agaiii  he  made  swift  passes  before  her  pal- 
lid face,  until  again  the  fell  back  paialyzed 
in  a  death  hke  trance. 

Then  he  threw  fresh  incense  on  the 
glowing  embers,  and  as  the  smoke  rose  up 
be  turned  to  the  goddess. 
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''Hear  me,  O  goddess  K&Ii !"  he 
cried;  ''again  is  thy  viclitn  here  before 
thee.  Aid  me  now  to  take  her  to  thy 
chief  shrine  in  the  Holy  City,  and  there  I 
swear  to  give  her  life  an  offering  to  thee. 
But  grant  me  first  one  boon  !  Give  me 
once  more  the  sacred  stone,  and  let  me 
hear  my  enemy  is  dead  I'* 

Now  the  Brahmin  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  take  Sita  from  her  friends  this 
very  night.  At  the  same  time  he  had  re- 
solved to  seize  the  magic  stone  which  add- 
ed so  greatly  to  Sita's  charms.  Without 
Kili's  consent  the  stone  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  idol's  breast ;  but  having 
once  got  it  in  his  possession,  he  meant  to 
keep  it,  so  as  to  have  the  power  of  mak- 
ing Sita  beautiful  as  a  goddess  at  his  will. 
All  was  ready  for  Sita's  removal,  and 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  obtain  the 
talisman. 

No  sooner  had  the  Brahmin  uttered  his 
prayer  than  the  idol  seemed  to  smile  con- 
sent. He  reached  forward  and  snatched 
the  stone  from  her  cold  breast,  and  bowed 
low  before  the  goddess  to  conceal  a  smile 
of  triumph.  Once  more  he  turned  to 
Sita,  intending  to  make  her  follow  him  to 
where  a  mile  or  more  away  be  had  men 
and  a  covered  cart  ready  to  take  to  a  dis- 
tant town  the  victim  he  had  lured  so  skil- 
fully. But  as  he  looked  at  her  his  mind 
went  longingly  back  to  that  strange  night 
when  he  had  watched  the  deathly  trance 
give  way  to  more  than  lifelike  beauty,  and 
his  whole  soul  yearned  to  see  the  wondrous 
sight  once  more.  For  an  instant  he  stood 
irresolute  ;  then  with  a  eudden  impulse  he 
bent  over  the  senseless  girl  and  placed  the 
charm  tenderly  in  her  still  bosom.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  brasier,  and  fanning  the 
smouldering  embers  till  they  flamed,  mut- 
tered swiftly  the  necessary  incantation. 

As  before,  the  pink  flush  of  warmth 
dawned  in  the  girl's  face,  and  life  and  ani- 
mation returned  to  her.  Her  beauty 
ripened  and  glowed  until  once  more  she 
lay  like  some  divine  revelation  of  loveli- 
ness. Then  he  sprang  erect  with  flaming 
eyes,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  the 
dread  Kali,  and  cried  out  in  triumphant 
tones  of  command,  "  Arise,  O  Sita  !  come 
to  me  :  and  let  your  heart  fill  with  love 
toward  me  !" 

In  obedience  to  his  will,  she  rose  and 
slowly  advanced  toward  him,  her  whole 
face  transfigured  and  shining  with  the 
happy  light  of  love.     The  Brahmin  flung 


away  the  reserve  habitual  to  his  face,  and 
rushed  forward  to  embrace  her.  As  he 
did  so  his  foot  caught  in  the  tripod,  and 
in  a  moment  the  burning  incense  was 
thrown  out  upon  her  transparent  robe. 
Instantly  it  ignited,  and  with  a  cry  of  hor- 
ror the  Biahmin  threw  himself  upon  her 
to  put  out  the  flame.  Sita  in  her  exalta- 
tion felt  no  pain  ;  she  could  recognize  no 
sensation  but  in  obedience  to  the  Brah- 
min's dominating  will.  She  smiled  a  wel- 
come as  his  arms  enfolded  her,  but  he  had 
no  time  to  notice  this.  With  all  his  might 
he  strove  to  extinguish  the  fire,  tearing 
her  robe  to  strips  as  he  did  so.  Above 
the  struggling  pair  the  hideous  idol  frown- 
ed, and  its  malevolent  eyes  seemed  to  flash 
in  answer  to  the  flames  below. 

Just  as  the  Brahmin  had  extinguished 
all  that  remained  of  the  burning  garment, 
by  some  chance  Sita's  head  touched  the 
idol's  knee.  Suddenly  as  a  lightning- flash 
the  smile  of  love  faded  out  of  her  face, 
and  the  spirit  of  Kali,  of  bloodshed  and 
of  murder,  possessed  her  soul,  driving 
away  befoie  it  with  resistless  force  the 
Brahmin's  softer  influence.  By  some 
means  she  became  possessed  of  the  keen 
sacrificial  knife  which  lay  in  the  idol's  lap. 
Laughing  wildly,  she  plunged  it  up  to  the 
hilt  into  the  Brahmin's  breast.  With  a 
muffled  groan  he  fell  dead  at  her  feet. 

At  the  same  moment  two  figures, 
wrapped  in  dark  blankets,  leaped  into  the 
temple,  too  late  to  stop  the  avenging 
blow.  Poor  Sita  !  no  longer  inspired  by 
contact  with  Kill's  image,  and  freed  from 
the  Brahmin's  mastering  influence,  she, 
who  the  evening  before  had  peacefully 
laid  herself  down  to  sleep  beside  her  home- 
ly aunt,  woke  suddenly,  racked  with  the 
pain  of  burning,  to  find  herself  standing 
nude  in  the  dim  shrine,  a  reeking  knife  in 
her  hand,  a  ghastly  corpse  at  her  feet,  and 
two  strange  men  gazing  with  horror  at 
her  I  Dropping  the  knife  with  a  clang 
upon  the  floor,  she  screamed  and  fainted 

dead  away. 

*  «  *  *  * 

Ramnaraycn  had  prospered  since  his  es- 
cape from  Fort  Blair.  After  he  passed 
the  last  of  the  fishing-boats  the  wind  rose 
considerably,  and  blew  in  strong  squalls 
from  the  north.  The  boat,  running  be- 
fore the  gale,  soon  passed  out  of  sight  of 
the  Settlement  I:»land,  and  by  sheer  luck, 
not  seamaubhip.  be  kept  her  clear  of  the 
Nicobars,  where  the  guard-ship  happened 
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to  be.  Once  past  Camoria  he  was  safe 
from  parsuit ;  and  so  long  as  squaily 
weather  continued,  the  crew  were  in  no 
real  danger  fiom  want  of  water.  Food 
they  had  in  abundance. 

In  less  than  a  week  Ramnarayen  and  his 
party  landed,  much  worn  but  quite  sound 
in  health,  on  the  north  of  Sumatra,  where, 
after  a  few  minor  adventures,  they  joined 
the  rebel  Achinese  against  the  Dutch. 
Here  Ramnarayen  found  a  legitimate  out- 
let for  his  turbulent  spirit,  and  speedily 
distinguished  himself  in  his  new  sphere. 
He  undertook  and  skilfully  carried  out  to 
a  successful  issue  a  dangerous  and  impor- 
tant enterprise,  aided  only  by  his  convict 
crew.  This  success  led  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Dutch  troops  in  a  considerable  en- 
gagement. Very  shortly  after  this  Ram- 
narayen accepted  an  important  appoint- 
ment in  the  rebel  army.  Ue  lost' no  time 
in  writing  to  Tantu,  begging  him  to  bring 
Sita  out  to  him  at  once  ;  hinting  that  if 
persuasion  would  not  suffice,  force  should 
be  used  I 

In  obedience  to  his  chief's  wishes,. 
Tantu  came  to  Poori,  bringing  with  him 
Bhika  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise.  As 
they  passed  the  temple  they  noticed  shad- 
ows moving  within,  and  looking  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  they  found  Sita  struggling 
in  the  Brahmin's  arms,  and  rushed  to  her 
rescue  just  as  the  fatal  blow  was  given. 
They  recognized  the  girl  at  once,  and 
grasped  the  situation  with  a  quickness  ac- 
quired duiing  a  life  of  violence.  Whether 
Sita  wished  it  or  not,  it  was  now  clearly 
necessary  that  she  should  leave  the  place 
at  once  for  fear  she  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  law.  So  they  wrapped  the 
poor  burned  girl  carefully  in  a  blanket, 
and  carried  her  home  through  the  early 
dawn,  fortunately  unobserved.  Briefly 
explaining  matters  to  the  horrified  Bhima, 
they  impressed  upon  her  the  absolute 
necessity  for  flight.  At  first  the  old  lady 
refused  to  leave  Poori,  so  the  two  resolute 
little  Bhils  made  ready  to  remove  Sita 
alone.  She  was  still  insensible,  and  Bhima 
proved  too  soft  of  heart  to  remain  behind 
when  the  sick  girl  was  taken  away.  She 
relented,  and  the  strangely  assorted  quar- 
tette started  for  the  coast  as  soon  as  Sita 
had  recovered  a  little  from  her  burns,  and 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Brahmin's  muider  had  subsided.  They 
reached  Calcutta  safely,  though  poorSita's 
mind  wandered  sadly,  and  she  was  hardly 


accountable  for  her  actions.  In  a  few 
days  more  they  found  themselves  on  board 
a  native  craft  dropping  down  the  Ilooghly 
bound  for  Tavoy,  whence,  they  had  ascer- 
tained, they  could  get  put  across  to  Achin. 
In  due  course  the  party  reached  their  des- 
tination, and  in  a  few  days  more  the  lovers 
met.  It  was  a  happy  meeting,  and  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  com- 
mecement  of  many  happy  years  for  Sita 
and  Ramnarayen. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that 
Ramnarayen  has  gone  in,  heart  and  soul, 
for  his  new  profession,  in  which  he  has 
risen  to  eminence  already.  Ue  hopes 
to  rise  to  the  highest  point  attainable. 
He  has  entirely  given  up  his  evil  habits, 
and  is  a  strict  disciplinarian,  setting  his 
face  resolutely  against  everything  which 
savors  in  any  degree  of  dishonesty.  He 
has  been  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  of 
the  Biahmin's  death  as  far  as  the  Bhils 
themselves  are  aware  of  them  ;  and  he 
thinks  all  the  higher  of  his  Sita,  because 
he  believes  she  took  the  law  into  her  own 
hands  to  defend  her  fair  name. 

Sita  gradually  recovered  her  health  of 
mind  and  body,  and  though  she  has  never 
been  quite  so  light-hearted  as  she  was  be- 
fore her  terrible  adventure  in  KsLli's  shrine, 
she  has  lived  to  be  a  happy  wife  and 
mother.  To  this  day  she  wears  round  her 
neck  the  magic  stone,  which  Bhika  gave 
her  on  her  marriage-day.  He  had  picked 
it  up  in  the  temple  that  night.  She  has 
never  learned  what  the  ornament  is,  nor 
will  she  ever  know  how  important  a  part 
it  has  played  in  her  history. 

Poor  old  Bhima  did  not  long  survive 
her  transportation  to  the  new  country. 
During  her  life  she  was  made  much  of 
and  looked  up  to  as  a  lady  of  rank  by  the 
Achinese. 

The  two  Bhils,  however,  throve  amaz- 
ingly, and  accounted  for  many  a  pretty 
young  fellow  among  the  Dutch  before  any- 
thing like  order  was  restored.  They  both 
hold  considerable  rank  in  the  Achin  army, 
and  would  rise  still  higher  if  they  pos- 
sessed any  education.  As  it  is,  they  can 
afford  to  support  quite  a  respectable  num- 
ber of  wives  apiece,  and  have  altogether 
identified  themselves  with  their  new  coun- 
try. 

The  mystery  of  the  Brahmin's  death 
was  never  solved  by  the  police  of  Poori, 
although  his  fellow-priests  offered  fabu- 
lously large  rewards  for  the  apprehension 
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"THE  THINGS  THAT  ARE  MORE  EXCELLENT." 

BT    WILLIAM    WATSON. 

As  we  wax  older  on  this  earth, 

Till  many  a  toy  that  charmed  us  seems 
Emptied  of  beauty,  stripped  of  worth, 

And  mean  as  dust  and  vaio  as  dreams — 
For  gauds  that  perished,  shows  that  passed, 

Some  recompense  the  Fates  have  sent : 
Thrice  lovelier  shine  the  things  that  last, 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

Tired  of  the  Senate's  barren  brawl, 

An  hour  with  silence  we  prefer, 
Where  statelier  rise  the  woods  than  all 

Ton  towers  of  talk  at  Westminster. 
Let  this  man  prate  and  that  man  plot. 

On  fame  or  place  or  title  bent : 
The  votes  of  veering  crowds  are  not 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

Shall  we  perturb  and  vex  our  soul 

For  **  wrongs**  which  no  true  freedom  mar, 
Which  no  roau*s  upright  walk  control, 

And  from  no  guiltless  deed  debar  f 
What  odds,  though  tonguesters  heal,  or  leave 

Unhealed,  the  grievance  they  invent  f 
To  things,  not  phantoms,  let  us  cleave — 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

Nought  nobler  is  than  to  be  free  : 

The  stars  of  heaven  are  free  because 
In  amplitude  of  liberty 

Their  joy  is  to  obey  the  laws. 
From  servitude  to  freedom's  name 

Free  thou  thy  mind  in  bondage  pent ; 
Depose  the  fetish,  and  proclaim 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

And  in  appropriate  dust  be  hurled 

That  dull,  punctilious  god  whom  they 
That  call  their  tiny  clan  the  World 

Serve  and  obsequiously  obey  : 
Who  con  their  ritual  of  Routine, 

With  minds  to  one  dead  likeness  blent. 
And  never  ev'n  in  dreams  have  seen 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 
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To  dress,  to  call,  to  dine,  to  break 

No  canon  of  the  social  code, 
Tbe  little  laws  that  lacqueys. make, 

The  futile  decalogue  of  Mode, — 
How  many  a  soul  for  these  things  lives, 

With  pious  passion,  grave  intent  ! 
"While  Nature  careless-handed  gives 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

To  hug  the  wealth  ye  cannot  use, 

And  lack  the  riches  all  may  gain  ; — 
O  blind,  and  wanting  wit  to  choose. 

Who  house  the  chaff  and  bum  the  grain  ! 
And  still  doth  life  with  starry  towers 

Lure  to  the  bright,  divine  ascent ! — 
Be  yours  the  things  ye  would  :  be  ours 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

The  grace  of  friendship — mind  and  heart 

Linked  with  their  fellow  heart  and  mind  ; 
The  gains  of  science,  gifts  of  art ; 

The  sense  of  oneness  with  our  kind  ; 
The  thirst  to  know  and  understand — 

A  large  and  liberal  discontent  : 
These  are  the  goods  in  life's  rich  hand, 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

In  faultless  rhythm  the  ocean  rolls, 

A  rapturous  silence  thrills  the  skies  ; 
And  on  this  earth  are  lovely  souls, 

That  softly  look  with  aidful  eyes. 
Though  dark,  O  God,  Thy  course  and  track, 

I  think  Thou  must  at  least  have  meant 
That  nought  which  lives  should  wholly  lack 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 


— Spectator, 
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Galilko*8  **  Medicean  stars,"  designat- 
ed, since  Kepler  introduced  the  term,  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  were  the  first-fruits  of 
telescopic  discovery.  Yet  two  of  them 
were  almost  certainly  known  to  tbe  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  long  before  the  *'  Tus- 
can artist"  heard  of  the  Dutchman's  in- 
vention ;  and  Arago  found  by  experiment 
that  a  telescope  without  magnifying  pow- 
er, and  hence  effective  only  in  stripping 
bright  images  of  some  of  the  false  light 
surrounding  them  to  ordinary  unaided 
vision,  showed  these  small  objects  quite 
easily.  Some  eyes,  indeed,  are  so  hap- 
pily constituted  by  nature  as  to  need  no 
such  remedy.  Wrangel  tells  of  a  Siberian 
hunter  who,  having  evidently  watched  the 
satellite-eclipse,   exclaimed,    pointing    to 


Jupiter,  '*  I  have  just  seen  that  big  star 
swallow  a  little  one  and  vomit  it  again  !" 
Then  there  was  Schon,  the  tailor  of  Bres- 
lau,  who,  put  through  his  facings  pretty 
strictly  by  the  astronomer  Boguslawski  in 
1820,  could  admittedly  discern  the  first 
and  third  Jovian  moons  when  suitably  situ- 
ated. This  exceptional  power,  which  had 
been  the  chief  distinction  of  his  life  (for 
we  are  uninformed  as  to  the  cut  of  his 
coats),  left  him,  however,  to  his  deep  con- 
cern, several  years  before  his  death  in 
1837.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  pie- 
tenders  to  its  possession,  two  sisters  hav- 
ing been  detected  at  Hamburg  in  this 
curious  species  of  imposture  by  their  in- 
variable adherence  to  the  inverted  con- 
figurations given  in  the  Ephemerides  for 
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the  convenience  of  telescopic  crbservera. 
Mr.  Denning  is  one  of  the  few  living  as- 
tronomers who  can  boast  a  genaine  per- 
formance of  the  kind,  although  several  of 
Jupiter's  attendants  were  visible,  with  re- 
markable distinctness^  to  ordinary  spec- 
tators, in  twilight  on  April  21,  1859,  im- 
mediately before  the  kindling  of  a  crimson 
aurora.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of 
improvement  in  seeing  facilities  through 
auroral  influences. 

Jupiter's  moons  would  be  easy  objects 
to  the  naked  eye  if  Jupiter  himself,  with 
his  glaring  disc,  were  out  of  the  way.  All 
except  No.  IV.  (erewhile  called  Calypso), 
which,  even  then,  would  task  the  best  eye- 
sight, unless  it  happened  to  be  in  one  of  its 
phases  of  conspicuousness  ;  for  it  shines 
with  a  far  from  equable  lustre.  Now, 
when  we  remember  that  these  bodies  are 
visible  merely  by  reflecting  sunlight,  and 
that  sunlight  reaches  them  enfeebled  to 
one-twenty-seventh  of  the  intensity  with 
which  it  strikes  the  earth  ;  moreover,  that 
the  return-journey  to  ourselves  of  this  at- 
tenuated, intercepted  radiance  amounts  at 
an  average  opposition  to  nearly  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles,  we  can  at  once  infer 
their  considerable  dimensions.  The  small- 
est of  them,  Europa,  the  second  in  distance 
from  Jupiter,  is,  in  fact,  just  the  size  of 
our  moon.  It  is  2100  miles  in  diameter  ; 
while  the  largest  (No.  III.,  alias  Gany- 
mede) measures  3500  miles.  All,  how- 
ever, must  be  much  less  dense  than  the 
moon.  Nos.  I.  and  IV.  are  believed  to 
be  as  bulky,  relative  to  mass,  as  the  huge 
globe  of  Jupiter,  the  mean  specific  giavity 
of  which  is  only  one  and  a  quarter  that  of 
water  ;  and  Nos.  II.  and  III.  do  not  seem 
to  be  greatly  more  condensed.  None  of 
them,  accordingly,  can  resemble  in  physi- 
cal constitution  our  decrepit  celestial  com- 
panion ;  they  are  likely  to  be  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  existence,  with  a  more  promising 
future  before  them.  The  analogy  that 
they  unexpectedly  present  is  rather  to  their 
great  primary,  whose  organization  is  ad- 
mittedly rudimentary.  Vogel  derived 
from  them  spectroscopic  signs  of  their 
possession  of  atmospheres  similar  to  that 
of  Jupiter  ;  their  surfaces  ate  diversified, 
like  his,  with  dusky  markings,  and  they 
probably  fluctuate  in  aspect  still  more 
widely  than  he  does.  Indeed,  they  do 
not  always  appear  even  of  the  same  size  or 
shape  ;  and  their  variations  in  brightness 
lue,  presumably,  to  atmospheric  proc- 


esses— are  instructively  illustrated  by  the 
phenomena  of  their  transits. 

The  Jovian  system  presents  observers 
with  a  most  animated  scene.  Occurrences 
of  interest  are  continually  going  forward 
within  its  precincts.  There  are  eclipses 
by  the  vast  shadow-cone  of  Jupiter,  which 
the  tbree  inner  satellites  are  compelled  to 
plunge  through  at  each  revolution  ;  there 
are  occultations  behind  the  actual  body  of 
the  planet  ;  there  are  transits  across  his 
disc,  during  which  the  projected  body  is 
commonly  dogged  by  its  ink-black  shadow. 
The  eclipses,  by  their  alternate  retardations 
and  accelerations,  as  the  earth  retreated 
from  and  approached  the  scene  of  their 
occurrence,  furnished  Olaus  Koemer,  in 
1675,  with  the  first  proof  of  the  finite 
velocity  of  light,  and  the  *'  equation  of 
light,"  thus  determined,  served,  until  re- 
cently, as  the  only  measure  of  that  velocity. 
Further,  the  total  disappearance  of  eclipsed 
satellites  shows  conclusively  that  they  bor- 
row all  their  brightness  from  the  sun,  and 
are  indebted  for  none  of  it  to  their  imme- 
diate superior.  Jupiter  is  then  a  dark 
body,  although  he  may  be  a  powerful 
source  of  obscure  heat. 

The  transits  of  his  satellites  arc  still  bet- 
ter worth  watching — at  least  from  the 
physical  point  of  view — than  their  eclipses. 
The  effects  attending  some  of  them  have 
all  the  charm  of  surprise,  since  their  pio- 
duction  depends  upon  no  readily  assign- 
able principle.  Normally,  the  transiting 
object  shows  bright  at  ingress  and  egress, 
but  vanishes  during  its  progress  over  the 
central  portions  of  the  belted  disc  behind 
it.  These,  indeed,  are  many  times  more 
brilliant  than  the  encompassing  margins  ; 
so  that  the  fading  out  and  re-emergence 
of  the  contrast-effect  is  quite  intelligible. 
What  is  astonishing  is  the  implied  equal- 
ity, as  regards  reflective  power,  between 
the  more  lustrous  sections  of  Jupiter's  sur- 
face and  the  comparatively  minute  sur- 
faces of  his  moons.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  great  planet  reflects  sixty-two  per  cent 
of  the  light  impinging  upon  it ;  white 
paper  reflects  seventy  per  cent.  ;  it  is, 
then,  an  understatement  to  say  that  the 
blank  parts  of  the  diversified  Jovian  disc 
are  as  brilliant  as  white  paper.  And  this 
is  nothing  extraordinary,  if,  as  is  practi- 
cally certain,  they  represent  the  shining  of 
an  impervious  envelope  of  clouds.  It 
could  not,  indeed,  have  been  anticipated 
that  secondary  bodies  should  prove  to  be 
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similarly  endowed  ;  yet  the  disappeamnce 
of  Jupiter*8  satellites,  when  thrown  upon 
the  dazzling  screen  of  his  surface,  goes  a 
long  way  toward  proving  that  they,  too, 
owe  their  vividness  to  their  cloud-cover- 
ings. 

They  do  not,  however,  always  disap- 
pear. The  third  and  fourth  satellites  es- 
pecially have  often,  from  their  jetty  aspect 
in  mid-transit,  been  mistaken  for  their  own 
shadows.  So  long  age  as  September  2, 
1665,  Domenico  Cassini  observed  one  of 
these  **  black  transits, '^  which  until  lately 
were  regarded  as  events  of  extreme  raiity. 
Since  they  have  been  attentively  looked 
for,  however,  they  are  found  to  present 
themselves  pretty  freely,  though  with  the 
utmost  irregularity.  They  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely capricious  in  their  occurrence.  And 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  varied  phenomena  of 
transits  on  a  bare  principle  of  contrast  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  successful.  For,  if 
the  quality  of  a  transit  depended  merely 
upon  the  duskiness  or  brilliancy  of  the 
part  of  the  disc  traversed,  it  could  be  de- 
termined beforehand.  Observers  would 
be  prepared  for  the  peculiar  appearances, 
which,  nevertheless,  always  take  them  by 
surprise. 

Besides,  the  satellites  themselves  dis- 
play significant  peculiarities.  They  are 
very  far  from  presenting  the  stereotyped 
immobility  of  the  **  wan  face"  with  which 
our  moon  "climbs  the  sky."  Galileo 
was  struck  from  the  outset  with  the  incon- 
stancy of  their  light.  Herschel  attributed 
their  obscurations  to  the  spotted  condition 
of  their  globes,  which,  indeed,  have  often 
appeared  deformed  from  the  unreflective 
nature  of  large  sections  of  their  surfaces. 
But  it  is  improbable  that  these  markings 
are  permanent,  like  the  dim  lunar 
**  maria,"  or  the  (cray-green  seas  of  Mars. 
They  are  rather,  it  must  be  supposed,  of 
atmospheric  origin,  like  the  belts  and 
spots  of  Jupiter  himself.  Effects  in  tran- 
sit must  then  depend  mainly  upon  the 
state  of  the  visible  surface  of  the  projected 
body. 

Careful  and  continuous  observations  of 
the  third  satellite  by  Messrs.  Schaeberle 
and  Campbell  with  the  Lick  thirty-six  inch 
refractor,  leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  its 
surface — reduced  by  distance  though  it 
be,  to  the  apparent  size  of  a  glove-button 
nearly  half  a  mile  away — is  diversified 
with  approximately  parallel,  streaky  shad- 


ings, fading  off  toward  each  limb  in  a 
manner  suggestive  of  atmospheric  action. 
Rotation  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  the  markings  could  be  inferred, 
and  there  were  strong  indications  that  it 
was  executed,  as  Herschel  had  supposed, 
in  an  identical  period  with  that  of  the 
satellite's  revolution  round  Jupiter — that 
is,  in  seven  days  and  four  hours. 

The  first  satellite  certainly  conforms  to 
this  rule,  obeyed  wherever  tidal  friction  is 
strong  enough  to  enforce  it.  In  Septem- 
ber 1890,  during  one  of  its  dark  transits. 
Professor  Barnard  of  Lick  saw  No.  1  (lo) 
apparently  double,  as  the  effect,  it  would 
seem,  of  a  bright  belt  cutting  in  two,  so 
to  speak,  an  egg-shaped  body.  He  made, 
at  any  rate,  quite  sure  of  its  elongation, 
August  8,  1891  ;  a  fact  promptly  con- 
firmed by  Messrs.  Schaebene  and  Camp- 
bell. They  further  ascertained  that  the 
longer  axis  of  the  oval  points  toward  Jupi- 
ter's centre,  as  theory  requin^s  that  it 
should.  The  elongation,  indeed,  repre- 
sents neither  more  nor  less  than  a  perma- 
nent tidal  wave,  by  the  frictional  power  of 
which  the  rotation  of  the  satellite  relative 
to  its  primary  was,  ages  ago,  brought  to  a 
standstill.  The  probability  is  great  thai 
the  same  law  of  isochronous  rotation  and 
revolution  governs  the  movements  of  the 
second  and  fourth,  as  well  as  of  the  first 
and  third  satellites. 

The  surmised  habitability  of  the  Jovian 
moons  is  thus  rendered  highly  problemati- 
cal. Their  primary,  it  has  often  been 
suggested,  might  be  efiicient  enough  as  a 
heat-source  to  make  up  for  the  scantiness 
of  sun-given  waimth,  and  so  to  promote 
the  flourishing  of  a  fauna  and  flora  on 
each  of  these  subordinate  worlds.  But  if, 
in  consequence  of  their  mode  of  rotation, 
this  genial  influence  be  poured  upon  one 
hemisphere  only,  it  can  be  of  little  or  no 
use  for  the  purpose  in  question.  Besides, 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  any  one  of  the 
satellites  is  sufficientlv  advanced  insolidifi- 
cation  to  be  the  seat  of  even  the  lowliest 
forms  of  life.  Their  small  mean  density, 
their  fluctuations  of  aspect,  their  high  re- 
flective power,  and  the  indications  of 
cloud-markings  on  their  surfaces,  hint 
rather  at  a  chaotic  stage  of  existence,  not 
far  removed  from  that  ascribed  to  their 
imposing  primary.  This  intimation  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  unexpected  results 
of  their  scrutiny  with  the  great  telescopes 
of  modem  times. 
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One  other  has  now  to  be  recorded. 
Jupiter  shines  just  now  with  remarkable 
brilliancy.  In  the  absence  of  the  moon, 
he  completely  dominates  the  nocturnal 
sky.  He  is  visible  in  strong  twilight  be- 
fore he  has  cleared  the  mists  of  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  perspective  effects  of  the 
earth's  motion  keep  him  lingering  in  the 
northern  sign  of  Pisces,  so  that  he  attains 
a  fine  altitude.  Moreover,  at  his  approach- 
ing opposition,  or  midnight  culmination, 
on  October  12,  his  distance  from  the 
earthy  though  not  small — 867  millions  of 
miles — will  be  very  nearly  the  least  possi- 
ble. All  which  advantages,  diligently 
reckoned  up  and  calculated,  have  caused 
the  opposition  of  1892  to  be  anticipated 
as  a  harvest-time  for  students  of  the 
**  Mundus  Jovialis."  Yet  the  first  sheaf 
gathered,  early  in  September,  was  certain- 
ly of  a  nature  to  create  surprise. 

Jupiter  and  his  four  moons  form  a  sys- 
tem so  complete  in  itself,  so  symmetrical, 
and  bound  together  by  such  peculiar  dy- 
namical relations,  that  the  presence  of  an 
extra  member  seems  positively  intrusive. 
It  has,  nevertheless,  been  certified  by  Pro- 
fessor Barnard,  whose  skill  and  acuteness 
as  an  obseiver,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
equalled qualities  of  the  instrument  at  his 
disposal,  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  discovery.  It  was 
so  difficult  to  make,  that  one  cannot  won- 
der that  it  has  been  so  long  postponed. 
The  fifth  moon  appears  as  a  very  minute 
point  of  light,  of  the  thirteenth  stellar 
magnitude,  circulating  in  seventeen  and  a 
half  hours  quite  close  to  the  big  body  of 


Jupiter.  Its  distance  from  his  centre  of 
112,000  miles  leaves  an  interval  of  only 
26,000  to  his  surface,  and  the  new  satellite 
must  accordingly  spend  most  of  its  time 
either  on  or  behind  the  splendid  disc,  from 
under  cover  of  which  it  peeps  out  for  a 
brief  space  once  in  about  nine  hours.  The 
disparity  of  seven  magnitudes  between  it 
and  its  next  neighbor,  lo,  means  that  it 
sends  us  six  to  seven  hundred  times  less 
light.  Its  reflecting  surface,  accordingly, 
if  equally  brilliant,  must  be  smaller  in  the 
same  proportion,  which  would  give  it  a 
diameter  one  twenty- fifth  of  that  of  the 
larger  body,  or  of  about  one  hundred 
miles.  If,  however,  as  seems  probable, 
its  surface  be  more  absorptive  of  light  than 
the  changing  cloud-envelopes  of  the  larger 
satellites,  then  this  estimate  of  its  dimen- 
sions should  be  proportionately  augment- 
ed. At  any  rate,  it  is  an  insignificant 
body — a  mere  grain  of  dust  beside  a  ma- 
jestic cannon-ball.  And  its  insignificance 
suggests  that  it  may  not  be  solitary.  It  , 
may  have  hundreds  of  companions  defy- 
ing, by  their  smallness,  the  possibility  of 
detection.  Conceivably,  it  may  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  specimen  of  the  pulveru- 
lent materials  of  an  abortive  full-sized 
satellite.  Its  presence  and  situation,  how- 
ever they  may  be  interpreted,  are  of  un- 
mistakable significance  as  regards  the  gene- 
sis  of  systems,  and  afford  one  more  instance 
of  that  growth  in  the  visible  complexity  of 
their  structure  which  steadily  accompanies 
the  progress  of  research. — Saturday  Be- 
view. 
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Onb  of  the  commonest  forms  of  male 
conceit  is  its  utter  disbelief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  any  female  capacity  for  the  care 
of  property.  **  A  woman,"  says  this 
bland  superiority,  '^  is  essentially  unbusi- 
nesslike. She  cannot  calculate,  and  is  in- 
capable of  the  simplest  addition.  She 
haoitually  confounds  interest  with  princi- 
pal, and  is  ignorant  of  the  commonest 
terms  that  relate  to  the  handling  of  money. 
So  careless  is  she  of  that  latter  commodity, 
that  she  can  hardly  be  trusted  even  with 
the  custody  of  her  own  purse.  Sooner  or 
later  she  is  sure  to  lose  it,  with  all  its  con- 


tents." The  reproach  is  a  very  old  one, 
so  old  that  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  even 
by  women  themselves  without  question  or 
demur.  But  is  it  a  well-founded  one  ? 
We  should  doubt  it  veiy  much.  Indeed, 
we  believe  that,  in  the  matter  of  thrift,  if 
it  were  possible  to  weigh  the  rival  claims 
of  men  and  women,  the  latter  would  be 
found  to  be  the  more  saving  and  the  more 
careful.  Still,  legend  will  have  them 
otherwise,  and  in  support  of  that  legend 
man  triumphantly  points  to  the  fact  that 
women  lose  their  purses.  They  do  lose 
their  purses, — the  fact  must  be  admitted  ; 
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but  it  is  jast  possible  that,  did  man  carry 
hid  own  money  after  so  perilous  a  fashion, 
he  might  lose  it  also.  These  reflections 
are  suorgested  to  us  by  a  story  that  found 
its  way  into  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper 
a  few  days  ago.  A  lady^  it  was  said,  went 
to  Scotland  Yard  to  recover  an  umbrella 
which  sho  had  lost,  or,  rather,  which  she 
had  left  behind  her  in  a  cab.  The  um- 
brella was  duly  identified  and  presented  to 
her,  and  she  departed  with  it,  but  left  be- 
hind her  another  umbrella  with  which  she 
had  arrived,  and  a  brown-paper  parcel 
which  she  had  been  carrying.  *  *  So  like 
a  woman,"  was  the  general  comment ; 
hut  why  was  it  any  more  like  a  woman 
than  a  man  ?  Even  the  wisest  of  men  are 
subject  to  an  occasional  absence  of  mind, 
which  blots  out  from  their  memory  their 
immediate  surroundings  and  purposes.  No 
doubt  the  good  lady  who  left  more  prop- 
erty behind  her  than  she  had  recovered, 
was  deeply  engaged  in  debating  some  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  comfort  of  an  unworthy 
husband,  who  had  allowed  her  to  go  by 
herself  to  Scotland  Yard  in  search  of  her 
lost  property.  However  that  might  have 
been,  the  story  was  immediately  followed 
up  by  several  similur  tales  from  other  cor- 
respondents, who  all  averred  that  a  wom- 
an and  her  purse,  her  umbrella,  her  par- 
cels, and  eveiything  that  is  hers,  are 
continually  being  parted  through  want  of 
common  care  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
Indeed,  one  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  be  himself  had  picked  up  in  the 
streets  of  London  five  feminine  purses  in 
the  course  of  as  many  years,  some  of  them 
containing  quite  considerable  sums  :  sure- 
ly a  very  exceptional  run  of  luck,  for  this 
witness  says  nothing  of  having  returned 
the  treasure-trove  to  its  original  owners. 

Well,  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that 
women  lose  their  purses,  for  probably 
there  has  hardly  lived  a  woman  who  has 
not  lost  at  least  two  or  three  in  the  course 
of  her  life-time  ;  but  these  small  losses 
are  occasioned,  as  a  rule,  not  by  want  of 
care,  but  by  excess  of  care.  A  man  does 
not  lose  his  purse,  because  he  rarely  car- 
ries one.  He  prefers  to  have  his  money 
loose  in  his  waistcoat-pockets,  where  he 
can  get  at  it  with  less  trouble,  and  where, 
he  will  assure  you,  it  is  infinitely  more 
safe  than  in  any  separate  receptacle.  Not- 
withstanding this  assurance,  he  does  lose 
it — perhaps  not  unfrequently  ;  but  when 


he  loses  it,  he  wisely  holds  his  tongue, 
and  no  one  but  himself  knows  of  his  own 
carelessness.  Hence  it  is  that  even  though 
men  lost  the  contents  of  their  pockets  as 
frequently  as  women  did,  they  would  still 
appear,  by  reason  of '  their  silence,  more 
fortunate.  Still,  as  we  have  already  said, 
we  must  confess  the  women  do  lose  their 
money  in  this  way  more  frequently  than 
men  do,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Consider  the  case  of  a  fashionably  dressed 
lady  of  the  day.  She  has  no  waistcoat- 
pockets  such  as  her  husband  delights  in  ; 
the  fit  of  her  dress  does  not  admit  of 
them.  Even  if  she  had  such  pockets,  she 
would  still  cling  to  the  use  of  a  purse,  for 
she  considers  the  loose  carriage  of  gold 
and  silver  to  be  almost  criminally  careless. 
She  will  not  be  satisfied  until  she  has  put 
it  in  a  purse — which  already  contains,  per- 
haps, her  latch-key,  sundry  postage-stamps, 
and  some  tightly-folded  letters — and  when 
she  has  put  it  in  her  purse,  she  has  no- 
where to  put  the  purse  itself.  The  exi- 
gencies of  her  dress  and  her  own  prudence 
cause  her  to  carry  it  in  her  hand,  so  that 
her  sense  of  touch  may  always  assure  or 
remind  her  of  its  possession.  Unfortu- 
nately, she  cannot  always  devote  a  hand 
entirely  to  that  service,  and  the  moment 
must  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  she  is 
obliged  to  ease  it  of  its  burden  while  she 
turns  it  to  some  other  use.  Then  it  is  that 
forgetfulness  comes  between,  and  causes 
her  to  leave  her  charge  behind  her,  or  that 
dishonesty  steps  in  and  carries  off  the  un- 
guarded treasure.  While  engaged  in 
dhopping,  for  instance,  and  intent  upon 
examining  with  both  hands  the  goods  sub- 
mitted to  her  inspection,  she  is  obliged  to 
lay  all  her  belongings  on  the  counter — her 
umbrella,  her  purse,  her  card  case,  and 
her  parcels — and  it  can  hardly  be  won- 
dered at  that  she  sometimes  leaves  some 
of  them  behind  her.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  theory  that  woman  is  a  pocketless  crea- 
ture, destined  by  Nature  to  carry  her  purse 
in  her  hand,  and  only  sometimes  to  re- 
member it.  And  as  one  theory  attracts 
others,  there  have  arisen  about  her  quite  a 
host  of  beliefs  in  her  innate  impiudence 
and  negligence  of  her  belongings.  Even 
as  she  loses  her  purse,  so  she  is  supposed 
to  lose  her  fortune,  and  to  be  absolutely 
incapable,  by  herself,  of  devising  any  safe- 
guard for  it.  And  yet  we  should  still  be 
disposed  to  say  that  the  average  woman 
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can  be  better  trusted  with  the  care  of 
property  than  can  the  average  man, — al- 
ways excepting  such  cases  as  those  in 
which  she  is  betrayed  into  throwing  it 
away  through  goodness  of  heart.  A  wom- 
an's affection  is,  of  course,  her  weakest 
point,  and  when  attacked  upon  that  side, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  rob  her  ;  attacked 
upon  any  othtr  side,  she  may  be  trusted 
to  make  as  good  a  defence  as  the  man  who 
finds  it  so  easy  to  laugh  at  her.  In  the 
first  place,  she  is  naturally  more  cautious 
than  her  male  critic  ;  her  very  timidity 
adds  to  her  prudence,  and  she  is  far  more 
likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution  than 
of  temerity,  being  painfully  anxious- mind- 
ed and  long-sighted  in  the  matter  of  pos- 
sible consequences.  Left  to  herself,  she 
would  rather  invest  all  her  money  in  Con- 
sols, and  live  a  pinched  life  of  security, 
than  enjoy  an  interest  of  6  per  cent.,  with 
precarious  luxury.  She  is  quick  to  im- 
agine disaster,  and  slow  to  recognize  any 
mean  between  absolute  safety  and  reckless 
speculation.  And  if  she  can  be  trusted  to 
bo  more  carefal  than  man  in  the  guaidian- 
ship  of  her  capital,  she  is  infinitely  more 
careful  in  the  expenditure  of  her  income. 
It  may  be  true  that  she  is  weak  in  arith- 
metic, and  rarely  can  add  up  a  line  of  fig- 
ures three  times  without  bringing  out  three 
different  results  ;  still,  for  all  that,  she 
will  keep  a  careful  account  of  her  expendi- 
ture long  after  her  husband  has  given  up 
his  own  private  account  in  despair.  Real- 
ly, when  oce  comes  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, the  ingratitude  of  man  in  this  matter 
is  almost  insolent.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  he  leaves  the  whole  expenditure  of  his 
household  in  his  wife's  hands  ;  it  is  the 
woman  who  has  the  responsibility  of 
spending  or  saving,  and  whom  he  delegates 
as  sole  guardian  of  the  fortune  which  he 
has  made,  or  is  making  ;  and  yet  he  has 
the  calm  pretension  to  sneer  at  her  want 
of  businesslike  qualities.  He  eats  his  din- 
ner, without  the  least  idea  of  its  cost ;  is 
waited  upon  by  servants,  whose  wages  are 
unknown  to  him  ;  and  lights  his  candle 
without  caring  to  ask  himself  whether  that 
illumination  will  cost  him  twopence  or  a 
shilling.  If  he  has  to  save  money,  he  is 
dependent  upon  a  woman  to  tell  him 
where  it  can  best  be  saved,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  de- 
tails of  his  expenditure,  and  she  does. 
One  would  not  find  fault  with  this  arrange- 


ment, which,  after  all,  is  but  a  very  fair 
division  of  labor  ;  one  would  only  wish  to 
remind  the  man  that  it  is  unfair  to  put  all 
the  responsibility  upon  the  woman's  shoul- 
ders, and  then  ignore  the  weight.  A 
man's  account  of  his  domestic  exchequer 
is  generally  to  this  effect :  *'  I  make  all 
the  money,  my  wife  spends  it  all  ;  if  it 
were  not  for  me,  she  would  probably 
spend  more  than  all  ;  but  then,  poor 
thing,  she  is  so  unbusinefslike."  And 
with  this  view  of  the  case  he  is  quite  con- 
tent, and — what  is  more  curious — his  wif  a 
seems  to  be  quite  content  too.  Really, 
the  magnanimity  of  woman  is  sometimes 
as  great  as  it  is  unexpected. 

In  the  mere  matter  of  thrift,  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  which  of  the 
two  sexes  is  the  more  saving  and  more 
anxious  to  get  a  fair  value  for  expenditure. 
It  is  the  women  who  are  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  co-operative  stores  and  other 
wholesale  institutions,  and  the  most  reso- 
lute opponents  of  the  **  middleman." 
They  will  travel  from  one  end  of  London 
to  the  other  in  order  to  get  some  article 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  it  is 
sold  in  their  neighborhood  ;  and  will  stern- 
ly deny  to  the  cabman  the  extra  sixpence 
which  weak  man  so  easily  bestows  upon 
him.  All  to  no  purpose  ;  for  though  a 
woman  may  save  him  hundreds  a  year  in 
the  strict  management  of  his  household, 
and  render  to  him  the  most  exact  and 
faithful  account  of  her  stewardship,  it 
counts  for  nothing  in  the  sight  of  man  be- 
side the  one  fact — that  she  loses  her  purse. 
She  loses  her  purse  ;  she  cannot  add  up  a 
column  of  figures  without  inking  her  fin- 
gers and  giving  herself  a  headache  ;  and 
the  jargon  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  sim- 
ply Greek  to  her.  From  the  height  of  his 
superiority  man  contemplates  these  weak- 
nesses with  scorn  ;  scorn  which  is  very 
often  accentuated  by  the  uncomfortable 
suspicion  that  he  is  not  very  much  better 
versed  in  such  matters  than  she  is.  Is  it 
not  almost  time  that  man  should  abandon 
this  attitude  of  patronizing  contempt,  and 
seek  for  some  other  and  more  certain  basis 
upon  which  to  found  his  claim  to  superior- 
ity ?  In  the  narrow  sphere  of  domestic 
economy  it  is  only  too  obvious  upon  which 
side  the  business-like  qualities  lie  ;  even  in 
the  wider  field  of  commercial  entei  prise, 
woman  has,  before  now,  been  known  to 
hold  her  own.     It  is  certain  that  she  occa- 
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Bionally  loses  her  purse  and  drops  her  par- 
cels, it  is  possible  that  the  may  sometimes 
be  so  ignorant  of  finance  as  to  imagine  a 
balance  at  her  banker's  as  long  as  there  are 
blank  checks  in  her  check-book  ;  bat  with 


all  that,  we  woald  take  the  light  and  con- 
stant hold  of  a  woman's  fingers  as  a  better 
guard  upon  the  money-bags  than  the  tight, 
but  easily  relaxed,  grasp  of  a  man's  fist — 
Spectator, 
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The  question  of  the  irrigation  of  Lower 
Egypt  is  now,  owing  to  the  high  Nile,  at- 
tracting increasing  attention.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  can  hardly  fail  to  interest 
our  readers  to  have  recalled  to  their  minds 
the  theory  connected  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Cope  Wbitehouse  as  to  the  locality  of 
Lake  Mosris.  Briefly,  this  was  described 
by  Herodotus,  who  wrote,  moreover,  of 
what  he  had  himself  seen,  as  a  lake  not  far 
from  Memphis  (Cairo),  some  450  miles  in 
circumference,  and  fifty  fathoms  deep, 
full  of  fish  of  twenty-two  species,  used  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
Nile  in  flood,  whence,  when  the  Nile  was 
low,  sufficient  water  could  be  drawn  to 
raise  the  river  level  again  to  the  height  re- 
quired for  the  continued  supply  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Of  this  marvel  of  human  in- 
genuity and  industry  Herodotus  could 
find  no  words  adequate  to  express  his  ad- 
miration, excelling,  as  it  did,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  Labyrinth,  which  again  excelled 
all  the  Pyramids  together,  though  any  one 
of  these  was  a  match  for  the  greatest 
works  of  Greece.  Diodorus  Siculus  de> 
scribed  the  lake  in  almost  similar  terms, 
and  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Mutianus  all  testi- 
fied to  its  existence,  while  the  Ptolemaic 
map  gives  a  representation  of  it,  not,  in- 
deed, indicating  such  enormous  dimen- 
sions, but  still  indicating  a  vast  body  of 
water  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Fayoum. 
Careful  collation  of  all  the  old  accounts 
enabled  Mr.  Whitehouse,  as  he  thought, 
to  fix  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  this 
abyss  before  he  ever  set  foot  in  Egypt, 
and  whether  or  not  what  be  found  was  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Lake  Moeris,  this  much 
is  incontestable — namely,  that  he  found  a 
vast  depression  in  the  hills  toward  the 
Libyan  desert,  the  depth  and  extent  of 
which  had  never  been  suspected  even  by 
those  who  had  tracked  across  it.  This 
depression  is  known  as  the  Wady  Raiyan, 
and  lies  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  mod- 


em province  known  as  the  Fayoum,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  ridge. 
Herodotus  described  Lake  Moeris  as  hav- 
ing its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south. 
This  would  be  true  of  either  the  Fayoum 
or  the  Wady  Raiyan  separately  (this  latter 
having  a  singular  prong  of  great  length, 
called  the  Wady  Muellah,  stretching  away 
toward  the  south-east),  and  it  would  be 
equally  true  if,  as  is  probable  from  the 
dimensions  given,  the  lake  covered  both 
the  Fayoum  and  Wady  Raiyan  together. 
If  the  entrance  from  the  Nile  Valley  at  El 
Lahun  is  not  altogether  artificial,  the 
whole  double  basin  was  probably  originally 
a  great  natural  backwater  for  the  water  of 
the  Nile  in  high  flood.  Mr.  Whitehouse 
considers  that  the  Fajoum  was  in  great 
measure  reclaimed  when  the  Bahr  Jusuf 
was  made  and  dams  erected  at  El  Lahun, 
presumably  between  b.o.  1600  and  1830, 
and  certainly  not  later  than  the  Hyksos 
period  ;  and  in  the  name  Bahr  Jusuf,  or 
Canal  of  Joseph,  and  the  persistent  Ma- 
hommedan  tradition  that  the  canal  was 
made  by  the  patriarch  Joseph,  he  sees  evi- 
dence that  these  great  reclamation  works 
were  carried  on  during  Joseph's  premier- 
ship, and  very  likely  in  the  main  by  the 
Israelites.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Goshen,  where  they  dwelt,  was  this  dis- 
trict. It  would  be  nothing  strange  if 
Herodotus,  a  thousand  years  later,  saw 
the  Fayoum  as  again  a  sheet  of  water, 
though  no  longer  a  useless  one,  but  used 
as  a  reservoir,  with  regulating  gates  and 
canals.  It  might  have  been  flooded  again 
as  the  result  of  neglect,  of  accident,  or  of 
design  ;  this  last  either  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  Upper  Egypt  desiring  to  relieve 
their  lands  of  inundation  water,  or,  as  was 
proposed  to  Mehemet  Ali  in  recent  times, 
as  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the  Fayoum  for 
the  benefit  of  Egypt  generally.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Fayoum,  if  it  ever  had  been 
re-flooded,  must  have  been  again  reclaimed 
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nix  handred  years  later,  and  consequently 
the  Ptolemaic  map  represents  the  Lacus 
Mceridis  as  a  piece  of  water  in  shape  and 
size  corresponding  in  a  most  singular  man- 
ner to  the  present  Raiyan  basin.  The  so- 
called  identifications  of  Lake  Moeris  by  the 
Prussian  Jomard  and  the  Frenchman 
Linant  de  Bellefonds  need  only  be  men- 
tioned to  be  dismissed.  The  former 
thought  he  saw  it  in  the  Birket-el-Qernn^ 
a  lake  at  the  north  west  corner  of  the 
Fayoum,  formed  by  the  surplus  irrigation 
water  of  the  Fayoum  draining  down  to  it, 
whence  the  water  could  by  no  possibility 
be  returned  to  the  Nile  Valley,  and  being 
(see  Sir  G.  Wilkinson)  under  30  miles 
long,  only  about  7  miles  wide  in  its  widest 
part,  and  with  a  maximum  depth  of  about 
28  feet,  while  the  latter  saw  it  in  a  shal- 
low tank  between  El  Lahun  and  Medinet ; 
if  indeed,  the  dykes,  which  he  traced  and 
considered  the  walls  of  the  reservoir,  were 
not  rather  walls  for  keeping  out  the  water 
from  a  newly  reclaimed  or  threatened  dis- 
trict. But  neither  of  these  bodies  of 
water  could  have  been  used  for  the  grand 
utilitarian  purposes  to  which,  according  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient 
writers.  Lake  Moeris  was  put,  and  neither 
coald  bear  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the 
vast  lake,  450  miles  round  and  300  feet 
deep,  which  Strabo  described  as,  in  size 
and  color,  like  the  sea  itself. 

After  all,  however,  the  practical  ques- 
tion at  the  present  day  is  whether  the  Rai- 
yan basin  can  be  utilized  in  the  manner  in 
which  Lake  Moirls,  wherever  and  whatever 
it  was,  was  nndoubtedly  utilized.  It  is 
known  from  history  that  most  of  the  Delta 
was  at  one  time  cultivated.  This  can  only 
have  been  through  its  being  possible  to 
control  the  Nile,  by  being  able  to  divert  a 
dangerous  head  of  fiood  water,  and  to  serve 
it  out  again,  as  wanted,  during  low  Nile, 
to  districts  which  the  flood  would  have 
devastated.  It  is  possible  that  the  former 
is  the  more  valuable  power,  for  famines 
have  more  often  arisen  in  Egypt  from  an 
excess  than  from  a  deficiency  of  water. 
The  changes  of  level  which  seem  to  be 
gradually  taking  place  to  the  elevation  of 
the  Red  Sea  bed  near  Suez,  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  Mediterranean  shore,  may 
possibly  make  the  details  of  necessary 
works  in  the  Delta  more  difUcult  than  they 
were  in  ancient  days,  but  the  general  prob- 
lem remains  now  as  in  the  days  of  the 


Pharaohs.  Now,  lying  ready  to  our  hand,* 
we  have  in  the  Wady  Raiyan,  an  enormous 
uninhabited  sandhole,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  more  than  100  feet  below  the  sea* level, 
bounded  by  steep  cliffs  rising  to  from  1 00 
to  300  feet  above  sea-level,  and  having  (to 
quote  from  a  report  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Western,  R.E.)  at  25  metres  above  that 
level  an  area  of  about  924,000,000  metres 
and  a  content  of  28,965,000,000  cubic 
metres,  and  at  30  metres  an  area  of  about 
1,001,000,000  metres  (over  240,000  acres) 
with  a  content  of  about  33,777,000,000 
cubic  metres  ;  a  figure  too  vast  to  convey 
much  impression  to  the  mind,  and  still 
more  staggering  if  expressed  in  English 
gallons,  of  which  220  go  to  the  cubic 
metre.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increased 
irrigation  of  lower  Egypt  requires  that 
10,000,000  cubic  metres  of  water  should 
be  given  back  daily  to  the  Nile  during  100 
days  of  low  Nile,  and  Colonel  Western's 
Report  (in  fact,  founded  on  reports  by 
Colonel  Ardagh,  R.E.,  Major  Conyeis 
Surtees,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards^  (Jap- 
tain  Brown,  R  E.,  and  other  experts  de- 
tailed expressly  for  the  investigation) 
seems  conclusive  that,  as  regards  levels 
and  volume,  this  can  be  effected  by  the 
utilization  of  the  Raiyan  depression.  It 
also  appears  that  this  can  be  filled  to  the 
required  height  without  any  danger  to  the 
Fayoum,  on  the  erection  of  banks  across 
two  small  passes  which,  at  a  level  of  26 
metres,  connect  the  Fayoum  and  Raiyan 
basins.  As  the  Raiyan  would  not  be  filled 
beyond  30  metres,  these  banks,  of  only  3 
to  4  metres  in  height,  present  no  difiiculty 
or  danger. 

Probably  few  of  our  readers  realize  what 
is  meant  to  Egypt  by  canying  out  such  a 
scheme  as  this.  According  to  the  official 
report  the  area  cultivated  in  Lower  Egypt 
is  2,500,000  feddans  (a  feddan  may  be 
taken  as  equal  to  an  acre),  and  the  area 
cultivable  or  recluimable  if  floods  could  be 
averted  and  a  steady  supply  of  water  could 
be  ensured  is  2,300,000  feddans.  Infe- 
rior land  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  lOs.  a  fed- 
dan, and  good  land  to  one  of  30^.  a  fed- 
dan. Therefore,  bringing  2,300,000  fed- 
dans into  permanent  cultivation  means  an 
increased  revenue  of  over  £1,000,000 
sterling  at  the  lowest  estimate,  while  the 
cost  of  the  far  from  difficult  works  neces- 
sary is  variously  estimated  at  from  £800,- 
000  to  £1,600,000 — a  mere  nothing,  if 
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we  regard  only  the  net  increase  of  revenne 
which  might  be  anticipated.  Bat  if  we 
take  also  into  account  the  benefits  result- 
ing* from  the  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  life  on  what  would  be  the  shores 
of  this  new  freshwater  sea,  from  the  sav- 
ing of  the  heavy  cost  annually  incurred  in 
taking  precautions  against  an  excessive 
Nile,  from  increased  feeling  of  security, 
and  from  the  benefit  to  the  health  not  only 
of  Cairo,  but  of  the  Delta,  where  swamps 
would  be  replaced  by  fertile  fields,  the 
total  value  of  having  some  such  reservoir 
can  hardly  be  appraised.  Of  course  the 
dear,  blue  water  issuing  from  the  Raiyan 
basin  would  not  have  all  the  fertilizing 
properties  of  the  red  water  of  the  flood 
Nile,  but  it  would  have  the  same  proper- 
ties as  rainwater  ;  and  a  lowering  of  the 
death-rate  in  Cairo  and  the  villages  below 
it  would  immediately  attend  the  delivery 
of  pure  water  instead  of,  or  in  dilation  of, 
the  putrid  liquid  with  which  they  at  pres- 
ent have  too  generally  to  put  up  during 
low  Nile.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
England  has  been  so  dilatory  in  taking 
this  matter  up.  A  boon,  such  as  this, 
conferred  on  Egypt  would  compensate  her 
for  the  wrongs  which  she  has  had  to  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  one  Power  after  another 
for  ages  past,  and  should  secure  to  the 
Power  which  conferred  it  an  admitted 
right  to  continue  its  beneficent  control. 
Other  schemes  have  been  suggested  ;  but 
all,  we  believe,  involve  the  erection  of 
dams  somewhere  or  other  across  the  Nile, 
at  points  high  up  on  its  course.  One 
scheme,  advocated  by  Mr.  Willcocks  (any 
scheme  emanating  from  whom  deserves 
respectful  consideration),  involves  the  sub- 
mergence for  several  months  in  the  year 
of  the  celebrated  and  magnificent  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Philse.  He  thinks  that  the 
water  would  be  clear  and  still,  and  so 
damage  nothing  but  the  paint ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  water  would  be  clear,  not 
when  the  Nile  first  rose,  but  after  it  had 
stood  and  deposited  its  burden  of  mud, 
and  each  reappearance  of  the  ruins  would 
show  them  coated  with  a  goodly  deposit 


of  slime.  Then  he  urges  that,  if  so,  the 
ruins  might  be  sold  piecemeal  to  European 
museums,  and  the  proceeds  applied  in  part 
payment  of  the  cost  of  making  the  reser- 
voir. We  are  sure  that  all  of  our  readers 
who  have  seen,  or  even  read  of,  these 
luins  will  cordially  agree  with  Sir  Colon 
Scott- Moncrieff  and  Colonel  Ross  in  their 
opposition  to  any  such  scheme.  But  there 
seem  to  be  grave  objections  to  all  the 
schemes  which  depend  upon  the  erection 
of  dams  across  the  higher  and  narrower 
parts  of  the  Nile  valley.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  dam  back  sufficient  water  to 
supply  the  daily  10,000,000  cubic  metres 
required  to  supplement  low  Nile  ;  but  this 
is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  flood- water 
which  has  to  be  guarded  against,  and  which 
may  be  guided  into  safety,  but  certainly 
could  not  be  dammed  back  with  safety. 
Any  reservoir  eo  cieated  means  the  expro- 
priation of  the  population  now  living  on 
the  site,  and  there  would  always  be  the 
terrible  danger  of  the  dam  or  barrage — to 
use  the  technical  term— giving  way  or 
being  intentionally  destroyed  by  enemies 
of  the  country.  Hardly  a  year  passes 
without  the  record  of  some  appalling  dis- 
aster from  the  bursting  of  a  reservoir  ;  but 
these  would  be  insignificant  compared  with 
the  ruin  which  the  bursting  of  such  a  Nile 
reservoir  would  entail.  The  rush  of  this 
solid  wall  of  water  down  the  narrow  Nile 
valley  would  probably  mean  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  the  population  and  of  eveiy 
human  work  between  the  reservoir  and 
the  head  of  the  Delta.  The  arguments 
for  and  against  the  various  schemes  will, 
however,  be  thorbughly  weighed  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  We  do  not 
commit  ourselves  to  an  approval,  which 
can  only  be  accorded  by  experts,  of  Mr. 
Whitehouse's  scheme  as  against  all  others, 
and,  if  we  have  dwelt  most  on  that  one, 
it  is  simply  from  the  singular  historical 
and  antiquarian  interest  connected  with  it, 
and  from  the  fascination  of  an  idea  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  giAud.  —  Saturday 
Review, 
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BY    SIR   HENRY    A.    BLAKE. 


It  will  probably  l>e  coDceded  that  the 
most  ImportaDt  event  that  has  taken  place 
for  eighteen  centuries  was  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bas.  I  say  the  discovery,  although  it  is 
now  well  known  that  Columbus  was  not 
the  first  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World  who 
set  foot  upon  the  Western  shores.  Put- 
ting aside  the  manifold  evidences  in  Cen- 
tral America — the  pyramids  of  Chiapa, 
and  those  mysterious  cities  of  Paknque^ 
and  Copal,  and  Uxmal,  with  their  Cyclo- 

Eean  architecture  and  hieroglyphic  sym- 
ols,  which  point  almost  irresistibly  to 
some  connection  in  the  dim  forgotten  past 
with  a  civilization  similar  to  that  of  Egypt 
— we  have  the  tradition  of  the  voyage  of 
St.  Brendan  in  the  fifth  century  from  the 
coast  of  Kerry  to  some  Western  lands  ; 
and  in  more  than  one  old  Norse  Saga  we 
have  the  history  of  the  voyages  of  Biorne, 
and  Lief,  and  Thorwald  ;  the  two  latter 
following  in  the  wake  of  Biorne,  who  in 
986  appears  to  have  sailed  down  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle  and  settled  for  a  time  either 
in  Nova  Scotia  or  Now  Brunswick. 

But  these  discoveries  led  to  no  practical 
result.  There  was  not  then  the  combina- 
tion of  propitious  circumstances  that  we 
find  five  hundred  years  later.  In  1492  the 
war  waged  against  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  had  just  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  the  capture  of  Grenada  and 
the  complete  triumph  over  the  last  of  the 
caliphs,  Abdullah. 

That  war  tested  the  endurance  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  teemed  with  incidents 
of  romantic  and  chivalrous  bravery.  Its 
triumphant  conclusion  left  the  Spanish 
people  in  a  state  of  patriotic  and  religious 
exaltation.  It  was  not  alono  the  triumph 
over  a  rival  nation.  It  was  the  triumph 
of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent,  the  Chris- 
tian  over  the  Moslem,  and  thousands  of 
trained  and  valorous  soldiers,  who  for 
years  had  been  subjected  to  all  the  hard- 
ships of  the  soldier's  life  on  active  service, 
were  ready  to  join  in  any  adventure  that 
promised  booty,  and  glory,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith. 

When,  therefore,  the  first  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the   discoveries  of    Columbus 
were  broucrht  back  there  was  no  lack  of 
Nbw  Sxana.— Vol..  LYL,  No.  5. 


this  splendid  fighting  material,  and  great 
numbers  started  from  Spain,  each  return- 
ing ship  bearing  tidings  of  fresh  discov- 
eries. Reverses  there  were,  and  disap- 
pointments from  time  to  time,  but  in  the 
main  the  stream  of  adventurers  flowed  on, 
until  within  forty  years  the  great  and 
wealthy  nations  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico 
and  the  Incas  of  Peiu  had  crumbled  to 
dust  before  the  invincible  valor  of  Cortez 
and  -Pizarro,  and  the  Spanish  flag  waved 
over  the  whole  of  Central  America  and  the 
two  thousand  miles  of  South  American 
coast  from  Panama  to  Potobi. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  further  the 
career  of  Spain  in  the  Southern  continent, 
or  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  France  or  Eng- 
land in  that  of  North  America ;  it  is 
enough  to  realize  that  the  diecoverj  of 
America  changed  the  centre  of  commer- 
cial activity  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Atlantic,  gave  to  Spaii\  for  fifty  years  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  transformed  the 
mysterious  boundary  of  the  Old  World 
into  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  ocean 
tracks.'  It  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
fin^owth  of  England  as  a  maritime  power, 
for  it  was  not  until  the  predatory  instincts 
of  the  West  Country  heroes  led  them  to 
the  Spanish  Main  that  the  sons  of  England 
began  to  figure  as  sea  rove  is.  Hawkins, 
Frobisher,  Davis,  Drake,  and  Cavendish 
all  operated  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
seas.  Frobisher  and  Davis  began  by  look- 
ing for  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Indies, 
that  they  now  knew  must  lie  beyond 
America  ;  but  in  those  days  all  sea  courses 
of  adventurous  Engli-^h  sailors  led  sooner 
or  later  to  the  Spanish  Main,  where^  with 
or  without  Ictteis  of  marque,  they  sallied 
forth  to  gather  propertv,  like  the  Scandi- 
navian Vikings  of  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  struggle  for  the  New  Woild 
was  a  leading  cause  in  every  great  Euro- 
pean war,  and  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
discovery  is  that,  after  the  lapse  of  four 
centuries,  ninety-six  millions  of  people, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  of  European  de- 
scent, are  settled  in  the  two  American 
continents,  while  from  a  comparatively 
small  European  state  England  has  grown 
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into  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world, 
holding  one-fifth  of  its  area,  ruling  over 
one-fifth  of  its  population,  and  passing 
through  her  ports  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  volume  of  its  trade. 

Discoveries  of  unknown  lands  have 
been  made  in  many  different  ways.  By 
accident,  like  that  of  the  Northman  Bioine, 
who,  voyaging  from  Iceland  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Greenland,  was  driven  bv  stress 
of  weather  to  the  south-west  until  he 
reached  the  American  shore.  By  the 
march  of  a  conqueror,  as  Alexander  the 
Great  marched  away  into  Asia  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  years  ago  with  his 
twelve  thousand  Macedonians,  and  con- 
quered the  Kingdom  of  Darius,  forcing 
his  way  through  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
into  India,  where  he  fought  Porus  upon 
the  very  ground  where  Lord  Gough  fought 
the  Sikhs  at  Chillianwallah.  By  travel- 
lers like  Marco  Polo,  who  was  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  employed  by  Kublai  Khan 
the  Tartar,  and  sent  on  various  missions 
through  what  we  now  know  as  the  Chinfse 
Empire,  and  whose  descriptions  of  Cipan- 
go  and  Cathay  influenced  all  later  explor- 
era.  By  voyagers  like  Bartolompo  Diaz, 
who,  creeping  along  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  West  Africa,  at  length  discov- 
ered the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he 
named  Cape  Stormy.  But  Columbus  was 
the  first  man,  so  far  as  we  know,  who, 
having  patiently  accumulated  facts  and  ex- 
amined probabilities,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  about  three  thousand  miles  to  the 
westward  lay  Cipango  and  Cathay,  with 
all  their  treasures  and  wealth  of  silks  and 
Apices,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  conclusion 
was  prepared  to  launch  out  boldly  into  the 
deep,  and  to  sail  away  over  that  mysterious 
boundary  of  the  Old  World  into  the  dark 
and  vast  unknown. 

The  evidence  that  there  was  land  to  the 
westward  was  certainly  very  strong.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  wet^tward  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent  Martin  Vincente  had 
•found  a  piece  of  wood  curiously  wrought. 
Pedro  Correa,  the  husband  of  the  sister  of 
Columbus's  wife,  had  found  a  similar 
piece  off  Puerto  Santo,  as  well  as  some 
large  bamboo  canes.  At  the  Azores  trees 
had  drifted  on  shore  unlike  any  which 
grow  in  Europe,  and  at  Flores  the  bodies 
of  two  men  had  been  washed  ashore  whose 
features  and  complexions  were  not  those 
of  Europeans,  Moors,  or  Negroes  ;  two 
canoes  had  itlso  been  cast  ashore  there. 


Besides  these  facts  there  was  an  assomp- 
tion  that  the  countries  of  Cathay  and 
Cipango  extended  farther  round  by  the 
east  than  their  real  position.  The  history 
of  the  voyage  of  St.  Brendan  was  proba- 
bly known  all  along  the  west  coast  of  Eu- 
rope, and  it  may  be  assumed  that  on  his 
visit  to  Iceland  the  inquiring  mind  of  Co- 
lumbus did  not  neglect  to  examine  the 
statements  in  Snorro  Sturlsen's  **  Heims- 
kiingla,"  not  alone  of  the  voyages  of  Lief 
and  his  countrymen,  but  also  the  tradition 
that  fishermen  from  **  Limeric"  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  had  been  driven  to  the 
west,  where  they  found  a  great  land, 
whence  they  returned  in  safety. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
Columbus  had  to  contend  before  he  finally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Royal  commis- 
sion and  Royal  favor,  without  which  it 
was  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  induce 
any  person  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
an  expedition.  Refused  by  King  John  of 
Portugal,  and  his  offer  declined  by  Henry 
the  Seventh  of  England,  he  spent  seven 
long  years  in  trying  to  obtain  a  hearing  at 
the  Spanish  Court,  and  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess was  due  to  the  action  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella, who  remained  to  the  dav  of  her 
death  his  patroness  and  steadfast  friend. 

Columbus  sailed  from  Palos,  a  port  on 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Spain,  on  Fri- 
day, the  3d  of  August,  1492,  with  three 
ships,  the  *'  Santa  Maria,"  the  **  Pinta," 
and  the  **  Nina/'  of  which  one  only,  the 
**  Santa  Maria,'*  was  decked.  He  arrived 
at  the  Canaries  on  the  12th,  where  he  re- 
mained to  refit  and  take  in  provisions, 
until  the  6th  of  September,  on  which  day 
he  set  sail  from  the  island  of  Gomera,  but 
was  becalmed  until  the  8th,  when  he  met 
the  trade  winds  and  steered  west.  At  first 
all  went  well  and  cheerily,  but  as  day  fol- 
lowed day  without  a  sight  of  land  the 
hearts  of  the  sailors  began  to  sink.  For 
days  they  ploughed  through  the  thick  mass 
of  golden  weed  that  fills  the  Sargasso  sea, 
spreading  far  as  eye  can  reach  like  a  field 
of  ripe  grain.  Away  beyond  it,  with  the 
steady  trade  wind  filling  his  sails,  and  the 
blue  waters  of  these  southern  seas  dancing 
in  the  sunlight.  But  sunlight  and  blue 
water  would  not  satisfy  the  crew,  who  daily 
murmured  more  and  more. 

And  now  what  must  have  seemed  to 
them  a  horrible  portent  was  discovered. 
The  needle  no  longer  pointed  steadily,  but 
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day  by  day  shifted  its  position  unaccount- 
ably, so  that,  abandoned  by  the  hitherto 
faithful  compass,  they  felt  that  they  were 
being  hurried  to  some  terrible  doom,  and 
implored  that  an  attempt  so  palpably  im- 
possible should  be  relinquished.  Colom- 
bus  persuaded  and  commanded  by  tarns. 
He  concealed  the  real  distance  run  day 
after  day,  that  they  might  not  feel  them- 
selves so  far  from  home,  while  he  held  out 
to  them  rich  promises  of  the  golden  store 
that  awaited  them.  On  the  lOlh  of  Octo- 
ber his  journal  says  the  crew  murmured 
loudly  and  declared  that  they  could  stand 
it  no  longer  ;  but  the  stout  admiral  en- 
couraged them  as  usual,  and  he  added  at 
the  Fame  time  that  it  was  useless  to  mur- 
mur, because  he  had  come  to  find  the 
Indies,  and  was  going  to  continue  until  he 
found  them,  with  God's  help. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  tiials,  for  on 
the  11th  indications  of  land  began  to  ap- 
pear. They  saw  a  sea  bird*,  and  floating 
by  the  vessel  they  saw  a  green  rush. 
They  also  found  floating  a  piece  of  carved 
wood  and  a  little  stick  loaded  with  dog- 
roses.  At  ten  o'clock  that  night  the  ad- 
miral saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  light.  He 
called  the  attention  of  two  people  to  it, 
one  of  whom  saw  it,  the  other  did  not. 
It  is  described  in  the  journal  as  like  a 
small  candle  that  was  being  hoisted  and 
lowered.  This  would  go  to  show  that  the 
light  was  not  on  land.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  great  importance  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  that  light,  even  though  the  ad- 
miral thought  he  saw  it  twice.  In  those 
seas  a  floating  medusa,  or  a  flying- fish,  as 
it  leaps  from  the  water,  or  falls  back  on 
the  completion  of  its  flight,  would  pro- 
duce, in  certain  conditions  of  the  sea,  a 
phosphorescent  light  that  would  rise  and 
fall  with  the  wave,  and  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  light  of  a  candle  by  a  man  looking 
out  so  eagerly  as  the  admiral  mast  have 
looked  after  the  indications  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  ships  did  not  lay-to 
until  daylight  proves  that  Columbus  could 
not  have  been  very  ceitain  of  it. 

However,  four  hours  afterward,  at  two 
o^clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the 
12th  of  October,  Roderigo  de  Triana,  a 
sailor  on  board  the  **  Pinta,"  sighted  land 
about  two  leagues  off,  and,  gazing  as  I 
have  gazed  upon  that  very  strand,  glitter- 
ing white  in  the  bright  southern  moon- 
light, I  have  pictured  to  myself  with  what 
gratitude  and  joy  the  sailors  and  their 


great  leader  saw  before  them  the  prize  for 
which  they  had  adventured  so  much. 

The  foregoing  is  a  short  statement  of 
the  events  that  led  up  to  the  discovery. 
The  admiral  spent  all  that  day  on  »hore, 
where  he  found  manj  natives,  friendly  and 
trusting,  who  flocked  to  the  shore  to  see 
the  white-winged  ships  and  these  gorgeous- 
ly attired  men,  who  had  evidently  floated 
down  from  the  clouds  or  up  from  the 
under  world — in  either  case,  heavenly 
visitors  to  be  received  with  trusting  confi- 
dence. These  people  were  the  Lucayans. 
They  were  finely  formed  and  of  a  gentle 
and  trustful  nature.  Their  ultimate  fate 
was  a  sad  one.  For  the  present  they  were 
safe.  They  had  neither  gold  nor  precious 
stones  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  new- 
comers, and  the  intercourse  was  of  the 
most  friendly  nature.  Bat  eight  years 
afterward  Bobadilla  was  sent  to  Hispaniola 
to  supersede  Columbus,  and  the  following 
year  he  was  in  turn  superseded  by  Ovando, 
whose  cruelty  to  the  native  races  was  ter- 
rible. Having  worked  to  death  in  the 
gold  mines  almost  the  entire  population  of 
Hispaniola,  in  an  evil  moment  he  be- 
thought him  of  the  Lucajans,  and  having 
obtained  permission  from  Spain,  he  de- 
spatched ships  to  these  islands  to  obtain 
labor.  These  ships  reappeared  in  the 
Lucayos  seventeen  years  after  the  first  dis- 
covery. They  assured  the  natives  that 
thev  had  come  direct  from  heaven,  where 
they  had  left  all  the  parents  and  friends 
who  had  gone  before,  and  who  only  re- 
quired the  presence  of  those  remaining  to 
be  perfectly  happy.  They  then  offered 
to  convey  any  person  who  was  willing  to 
take  passage  with  them,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  rejoin  their  lost  friends  without 
having  to  pass  through  the  gates  of  death. 
A  leading  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Lucayans  was  an  abiding  affection  for  their 
departed  parents  and  friends.  Such  an 
opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and 
thousands  flocked  to  the  ships. 

When  the  Spaniards  had  thus  entrapped 
as  many  as  possible,  the  remainder  were 
taken  by  force,  being  even  hunted  down 
by  dogs,  until  the  entire  population  was 
transported  to  misery  and  death.  Las 
Casas  writes  : — 

I  have  found  many  dead  in  the  road  ;  others 
gasping  under  the  trees  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
faintly  crying  ''  Hunger,  hanger  ;" 

and  Peter  Martyr  describes  them  as  escap- 
ing to  the  northern  coast, 
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where  they  oontinne  for  honr  after  hoar,  nntil 
nature  becomes  ntterly  exhausted,  when, 
stretching  oat  their  arms  toward  the  ocean, 
as  if  to  take  a  last  embrace  of  their  distant 
coontry,  they  sink  down  and  expire  without  a 
groan. 

That  is  a  touching  pictaro  of  those  poor 
people,  whose  very  race  is  now  an  unsolved 
ethnological  problem.  Like  the  Bcethuks 
of  Newfoundland,  Ihey  have  been  abso- 
lutely swept  away,  and  probably  for  a 
hundred  years  the  Bahama  Islands  were 
uninhabited  except  when  the  pirates  who 
soon  infested  the  Spanish  Main  took  pos- 
session of  one  or  two  harbors,  from  which 
they  sallied  out  to  prey  upon  the  Spanish 
galleons,  returning  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co with  cargoes  of  gold  and  silver  and 
pearls. 

It  is  evident  that  this  entire  destruction 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lucayos  seriously 
adds  to  the  didlculty  of  deciding  upon 
which  island  Columbus  landed.  No  ves- 
tige of  tiadilion  remains,  and  the  landfall 
is  still  a  matter  in  dispute.  The  island 
has  been  variously  identified,  with  Maya- 
guana,  by  Varnhagen  in  1864  ;  with  Sa- 
mana,  by  Fox  in  1880  ;  with  Tuiks  Island, 
by  Navarrete  in  1825;  with  Cat  Island, 
by  Washington  Ir\ing  in  1828,  and  by 
IJumboldt,  who  accepted  Irving's  conclu- 
sions in  1836  ;  and  with  Watling's  Island, 
by  Munoz  in  1798,  by  Becher  in  1866, 
by  Peschell  in  1857,  and  by  Major  in 
1871. 

The  celebration  of  the  fouith  centenary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  by 
Columbus  lends  additional  interest  to  the 
vexed  question  of  the  real  landfall,  ns 
among  the  proceedings  of  the  celebration 
will  probably  be  included  a  visit  to  the 
spot  by  the  ships  of  war  of  Spain,  Eng- 
land, France,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countiies  intetested  in  the  North  and 
South  American  continents.  In  dealing 
with  the  question  I  can  neither  lay  claim 
to  the  nautical  knowledge  of  one  class  of 
the  writers  quoted  above,  nor  the  literary 
acumen  of  the  other  ;  but  whilo,  with  the 
exception  of  Captain  Fox,  none  of  those 
who  have  written  so  fully  of  the  landfall 
of  Columbus  have  ever  visited  the  Baha 
mas,  I  have  sailed  about  those  inlands  with 
the  diary  of  Columbus  in  my  hands,  en- 
deavoring to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to 
his  courses,  and  to  identify  from  his  de- 
scriptions the  places  mentioned  by  him. 
Paring  the  three  years  of  my  residence  in 


the  Bahamas  I  made  careful  inquiries  about 
the  tides  and  currents,  that  make  the  Ba- 
hama Banks  even  now  the  most  dangerous 
portion  of  the  Western  Atlantic,  and  I 
think  that  I  have  satisfactory  grounds  for 
the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived, 
that  the  Guanahani  upon  which  Columbus 
landed  is  Watling's  Island. 

There  are  thiee  methods  by  which  we 
can  attempt  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
landfall  :  by  following  the  course  and  dis- 
tance sailed  from  the  Canaries  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  from  Guanahani  day  by 
day  to  Cuba  ;  by  tracing  backwatd  from  a 
known  poit  in  Cuba  to  Guanahani  ;  or  by 
identif\ing  that  ibland  by  its  physical  as- 
pects as  described  by  Columbus. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  the  one 
adopted  by  the  various  writers  referred  to. 
Probably,  if  the  original  diary  of  Colum- 
bus could  be  found,  this  method  would  be 
satisfactory  ;  but  some  important  detaiU 
must  have  been  omitted  by  Las  Casas, 
whose  abridged  copy  of  the  original  diary 
is  the  most  leliable  record  now  within  our 
reach,  for  there  are  very  great  difficulties 
in  verifying  the  courses  as  laid  down  from 
any  one  of  the  five  islands  mentioned  as 
the  landfall.  The  most  exhaustive  work 
written  on  this  subject  is  that  published  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  re- 
port by  Captain  Fox,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  in  1880,  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  Department.  That  report  contains 
the  diary  from  the  11th  of  October  to  the 
28th  of  October,  in  parallel  columns — the 
original  Spanish  in  one,  with  the  transla- 
tion in  the  other — and  Captain  Fox  follows 
with  a  consideration  of  the  tiacks  as  laid 
down  by  Navarrete  from  Grand  Turk,  by 
Irving  from  Cat,  by  Varnhagen  from 
Mayaguana,  and  by  Becher  from  Wat- 
ling's,  giving  in  each  case  his  arguments 
against  that  particular  track.  Ue  goes 
further,  and  lays  down  a  track  from  Sa- 
mana,  which  he  adopts  as  the  landfall, 
and,  to  be  consistent,  he  gives  three  dis- 
crepancies. At  p.  57  of  the  report  he 
says  : — 

From  end  to  end  of  the  Samana  track  there 
are  bat  three  discrepancies.  At  the  third 
island  (visited  by  Golambas)  two  leagues  ought 
to  be  two  miles.  At  the  fourth  island  twelve 
leagues  ooght  to  be  twelve  miles.  The  bear- 
ing between  the  third  and  fourth  islands  is 
not  quite  as  the  chart  has  it,  nor  does  it  agree 
with  the  course  he  steered. 

The  difficulties  that  Captain  Fox  fotmd 
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in  fitting  in  the  courses  and  distances  given 
by  Las  Casas  in  the  abridged  diary  with 
the  various  islands  whose  position  is  now 
so  clearly  chartered  is  the  difficulty  with 
which  every  inquirer  into  the  question  of 
the  landfall  of  Columbus  has  been  con- 
fronted, and  which  no  inquirer  has  yet  sur- 
mounted. The  courses  mentioned  by  Co- 
lumbus begin  where,  in  the  diary  of  the 
13th  of  October,  he  writes  that  he  '*  de- 
termined to  wait  until  to-morrow  evening, 
and  then  to  sail  for  the  south-west,''  hav- 
ing gathered  from  the  inhabitants  of  Guana- 
hani  that  on  an  island  to  the  southward 
there  was  a  king  who  had  large  gold  ves- 
sels and  gold  in  abundance.  On  the  15th 
he  mentions  that  having  set  sail  on  the 
14th  he  came  to  an  island  '*  five  leagues 
distant^  or  rather  seven,"  which  ran  north 
and  south  five  leagues,  and  east  and  west 
ten  leagues.  Further  on  he  notes  that  he 
set  sail  for  another  large  island  that  ap- 
peared in  the  west,  which  was  distant 
from  Santa  Maria  nine  leagues,  which  in 
the  diary  of  next  day  he  reduces  to  eight 
leagues.  Having  sailed  to  the  north-west 
of  this  island,  named  Fernandina,  until  he 
discovered  a  harbor,  which  he  describes, 
he  went  about  and  sailed  all  night,  steer- 
ing sometimes  east  and  sometimes  south- 
east, which  brought  him  to  the  south  east 
cape,  an  island,  next  morning  (diary, 
17th).  On  the  19th  the  Admiral  set  sail 
to  the  south-east,  and  in  three  hours  he 
saw  an  island  to  the  east,  which  he  reached 
at  its  northern  extremity  before  midday. 
From  this  point  he  saw  a  cape,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  is  thus  placed  in  the  diary 
of  the  19th  : — 

The  coast  ran  from  the  rooky  islet  to  the 
westward,  and  there  was  in  it  twelve  leagues 
as  far  as  a  cape  which  1  called  Gape  Beantif al. 

He  visited  this  cape  between  the  19th  and 
23d,  on  which  day  (diary,  24th)  he  set 
sail  for  Cuba  from  the  rocky  islet.  He 
writes  : — 

At  midnight  I  weighed  anchor  from  the 
island  of  Isabels,  the  cape  of  the  rooky 
islet.  ...  I  sailed  until  day  to  the  west- 
south  west,  and  at  dawn  the  wind  calmed  and 
it  rained,  and  so  almost  all  night ;  on^  I  re- 
mained with  little  wind  until  after  midday, 
and  then  the  wind  began  to  blow  very  lovely, 
and  I  carried  all  the  sails  of  the  ship  :  the 
mainsail,  two  bonnets,  the  foresail,  the  sprit- 
sail,  and  the  mizzen  and  the  main  topsail,  and 
the  boat  astern.  Thus  I  followed  my  course 
until  nightfall,  and  then  Cape  Verde  of  the 
island  of  Fernandina,  which  is  toward  the 


south,  toward  the  west,  remained  to  the  north- 
west of  me,  and  there  was  from  me  to  it  seven 
leagues. 

From  a  point  to  the  south  of  this,  where 
he  bad  drifted  during  the  night,  having 
lowered  his  sails  lest  he  should  find  him- 
self too  close  to  the  coast  of  Cuba  before 
morning,  he  sailed  next  day  west-south- 
west for  ^ve  leagues,  then  changed  his 
course  to  the  west  for  ten  leagues,  when 
at  one  o'clock  p.m.  he  had  gone  foity-four 
miles,  and  he  then  sighted  land,  common^ 
ly  assumed' to  be  the  Ragged  Islands. 

This  is  all  the  information  in  our  pos- 
session as  to  the  courses  of  Columbus  in 
the  Bahamas.  Now,  take  the  chart  and 
fit  in  these  courses  with  Navarrcte  from 
Turks  Island,  wiih  Vainhagen  from  Maya- 
guana,  with  Fox  from  Samana,  with  Becher 
from  Watling's  Island,  and  with  Washing- 
ton Irving  from  Cat  Island.  To  realize  the 
difiSculties  fully  it  is  necessary  to  know 
these  islands.  Columbus  named  four 
islands — San  Salvador,  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Concepcion,  Feinandina,  and  Isabela,  and 
a  small  island  close  to  the  latter  he  called 
the  Rocky  Islet.  It  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  he  passed  any  considerable  island 
without  naming  it,  and  indeed  he  mentions 
in  the  diary  of  the  15th,  as  his  reason  for 
anchoring  at  the  cape  of  the  island  of 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion,  ''  it  was  my 
desire  not  to  pass  any  island  without  tak- 
ing possession  of  it,"  yet  Becher  makes 
him  pass  the  island  now  called  Rum  Cay 
and  give  his  fiistname  to  the  noithern  end 
of  Long  Island.  The  difiSculty  has  been 
to  find  on  Fernandina  the  harbor  described 
by  Columbus.  Were  there  such  a  harbor 
between  the  north-east  point  of  Long 
Island  and  Clarence  harbor,  about  foity 
miles  to  the  south,  there  would  have  been 
no  necesEity  to  group  together  two  islands 
twenty- seven  miles  apart,  even  though  we 
find  a  colorable  support  for  his  assumption 
in  the  expression  used  in  the  diary  of  the 
16th,  ''  the  islands  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Concepcion."  Navarrete  makes  Colum- 
bus sail  north-west  instead  of  south-west, 
and  creates  one  island  out  of  the  entire 
Caicos  group.  Ue  then  leaves  him  sixty 
miles  from  the  next  island,  which  Colum- 
bus himself 9  after  having  sailed  the  dis- 
tance, states  was  eight  leagues.  lie  then 
boldly  inserts  courses  and  distances  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  diary. 

Varnhagen  starts  Columbus  from  Maya- 
guana  by  steering,  north  of  west  for  an 
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island  forty  miles  away,  ignoring  the 
statement  in  the  diary  that  the  second 
island  waa^  distant  from  Guanahani  seven 
lei^nes,  or  22.3  nautical  miles. 

Fox  makes  Samana  the  landfall  ;  he  car- 
ries his  course  in  the  proper  diiectioD,  and 
the  distance  named^  to  the  group  formed 
by  A.ckliDy  Crooked  Island,  and  Fortune 
Island.  But  here  a  difficult}  at  once  pre- 
sents itself.  He  anchors  the  Admiral  at 
the  western  cape,  which  he  assumes  is  the 
cape  of  the  island  of  ISanta  Maria  de  la 
Concepcion,  and  he,  as  also  Vurnhagen, 
takes  him  back  on  the  19th  to  this  very 
cape,  which  Columbus  does  not  recognize, 
but  re-names  Cape  Beautiful  !  This  is  at- 
tempted to  be  explained  by  saying  that  he 
saw  different  sides  of  the  cape  on  the  two 
occasions  ;  but  to  any  person  who  has 
visited  the  place  the  weakness  of  this  ex- 
planation is  apparent.  In  the  first  place, 
he  could  not  at  any  time  have  landed  ex- 
cept to  the  south  of  Bird  Rock,  which  is 
a  very  prominent  feature  from  either  the 
western  or  northern  shore.  But  beyond 
this,  he  describes  an  expedition  made  up 
a  **  river"  during  his  stay  at  the  Rocky 
Islet,  which  clearly  marks  the  north-west 
point  of  Crooked  Island  as  Capo  Beautiful. 
It  was  not  a  river,  but  a  deep  creek,  ex- 
tending from  the  south  of  Crooked  Island 
nearly  up  to  the  Cape.  I  have  pulled  up 
this  creek,  which  might  well  be  described 
as  a  river,  being  about  sixty  feet  wide, 
with  high  banks  that  present  all  the  aspects 
of  river  scenery.  This  is  the  only  creek 
of  the  kind  in  any  of  the  Bahamas,  except 
Freshwater  Creek  on  the  island  of  Andros, 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the  north- 
west, and  entirely  outside  the  possible 
courses  of  Columbus.  Therefore  the  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  it  conclusively  marks 
the  north-west  of  Crooked  Island  as  Cape 
Beautiful,  and  it  is  more  than  improbable 
that  Columbus  could  have  within  five  days 
from  his  visit  to  the  idand  of  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Concepcion  so  entirely  forgotten  it 
as  he  must  have,  if  Captain  Fox's  landfall 
of  Samana  be  the  true  one. 

Again,  Captain  Fox  makes  his  course  on 
the  16th  take  him  to  **  Fernandina*'  at 
Cape  Verde,  which  is  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Long  Island,  due  west  from 
Bird  Rock  on  Crooked  Island  ;  but  Co- 
lumbus writes  on  the  17th  :  **  My  wish 
was  to  follow  the  coast  of  the  island 
[**  Fernandina"]  where  I  was,  to  the 
south-east,  because  it  all  runs  to  the  north- 


north-west  and  south- south-east."  There- 
fore there  must  have  been  land  to  the 
south  of  him, 

Washington  Irving  sends  him  to  the 
south-east  instead  of  south-west,  and  as- 
sumes that  Concepcion  Island,  two  and 
three-quarter  miles  long  and  one  and  three- 
quarters  broad,  is  the  island  described  by 
Columbus.  It  is  just  possible,  but  highly 
improbable,  that  this  island  might  in  1492 
have  covered  the  extreme  limit  of  the  reef 
that  now  surrounds  it.  Had  it  done  so  it 
would  have  been  eight  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  five  from  east  to  west.  Be 
then,  to  get  the  Admiral  to  Exuma,  shapes 
a  course  taking  him  past  the  high  land  of 
the  north  of  Long  Island,  which  he 
ignores,  and  from  Exuma  boldly  sends 
him  over  a  portion  of  the  Bahama  Bank, 
not  navigable  even  for  beats. 

There  are  four  places  described  by  Co- 
lumbus which,  granting  the  truth  of  the 
descriptions,  ought  to  be  recognizable  to- 
day. They  are  Guanahani,  the  harbor  on 
Fernandina,  Cape  Beautiful,  and  the  Rocky 
Islet.  There  is  another  point  in  the  diary 
that  ought  to  be  easily  determined,  that  is 
the  point  of  departure  at  nightfall  on  the 
24th.  This  is  the  description  in  the  diary 
of  how  Columbus  arrived  there  : — 

At  midnight  we  weighed  anchor  from  the 
island  of  Isabela,  the  cape  of  the  Bockj  Islet, 
which  is  on  the  northern  side,  where  I  waa 
Ijing,  in  order  to  go  to  Gaba.  ...  I  sailed 
on  til  day  to  the  west-south-west,  and  at  dawn 
the  wind  calmed  and  it  rained,  and  so  almost 
all  night ;  and  I  remained  with  little  wind 
antil  after  midday,  and  then  the  wind  began 
to  blow  very  lovely,  and  I  carried  all  the  sails 
of  the  ship  :  the  mainsail,  two  bonnets,  the 
foresail,  the  spritsail,  and  the  mizzen  and  the 
maintopsail,  and  the  boat  astern.  Thus  I  fal- 
lowed  my  course  until  nightfall,  and  then 
Oape  Verde  of  the  island  of  Fernandina,  which 
is  toward  the  south  toward  the  west,  remained 
to  the  north-west  of  me,  and  there  was  from 
me  to  it  seven  leagues. 

Granting  the  position  of  Cape  Verde, 
this  point  of  departure  seems  to  be  the 
most  accurate  position  named  in  the  diary. 
Becher  and  Fox  accept  it,  and  Yamhagen 
places  it  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  Sup* 
pose  we  give  the  Admiral's  ship  three 
Knots  an  hour  from  midnight  until  dawn 
(say  6  A.M.),  **  when  the  wind  calmed," 
and  eight  knots  from  midday,  when  ''  the 
wind  began  to  blow  very  lovely,"  and  he 
carried  all  his  sails  until  nightfall  ;  this 
will  give  us  eighteen  knots  to  dawn,  and 
forty-eight  knots  from  midday  to  night- 
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fall,  in  all  sixty-six  nautical  miles.  Now 
the  distance  from  the  Rocky  Islet,  assum- 
ing that  it  is  the  north  end  of  Fortune 
Island,  to  the  point  seven  leagues  south- 
east of  Cape  Verde  is  about  fourteen  miles, 
that  from  Cape  Beautiful  or  Bird  Rock  is 
twenty  miles.  Nay  more,  there  is  not 
among  all  the  islands  of  the  Bahamas  a 
spot  bearing  twenty-two  miles  south-east 
of  any  island,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty-six 
miles  west-south-west  of  any  other  island, 
except  a  point  south-east  of  the  southein 
end  of  Acklin  Island,  from  which  Maya- 
guana  would  bear  about  east-north-east 
from  sixty  to  seventy  miles.  But  no 
writer  has  ever  suggested  that  Cape  Beau- 
tiful or  Rocky  Islet  was  on  Mayaguana, 
and  there  are  no  places  on  that  island  that 
would  answer  the  description. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  courses 
of  Columbus,  which  present  such  difficul- 
ties, I  would  call  attention  to  one  term  in 
the  diary  that  seems  to  a  certain  extent  to 
support  the  theory  of  Becher  and  Wash- 
ington Irving — that  he  did  visit  Exuma, 
which  was  the  Fernandina  of  his  diary. 
The  following  passage  will  be  noticed  by 
those  who  read  the  diary  of  the  15th  : — 

and,  being  in  the  g\d/  [the  italics  are  mine], 
midway  between  these  two  islands,  namely, 
that  of  Santa  Maria  and  this  large  one,  to  which 
I  give  the  name  of  Fixmandina. 

Now,  any  person  examining  the  chart  will 
see  that  by  no  stntch  of  the  imagination 
could  the  sea  between  Rum  Cay  and  Long 
Island,  or  between  Fortune  Island  and 
Long  Island,  be  called  a  gulf.  A  gulf  is 
a  partially  land-lucked  sea,  and  no  sailor 
would  describe  a  portion  of  the  sea  as  a 
gulf  if  it  were  not  partial. y  land  locked. 
This  is  exactly  what  that  deep  gulf  called 
Exuma  Sound  is.  It  is  one  of  the  two 
great  gulfs  that  sweep  into  the  great  Ba- 
hama Bank.  Exnma  Sound  is  a  gulf  of 
about  one  thousand  fathoms  in  depth, 
which  runs  up  to  the  north-west  for  over 
one  hundred  miles,  with  an  averag )  breadth 
of  thirty  miles.  The  northern  mouth  of 
the  gulf  is  formed  by  the  south  shore  of 
Cat  Island,  the  southern  by  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island.  From  this  point 
to  Exuma  the  bank  sweeps  round  in  a 
curve,  the  edge  being,  like  all  the  edges 
of  the  bank,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
rocks.  It  would  be  impossible  to  sail 
from  Long  Island  to  Exnma  without  re- 
marking this  curve,  with  the  sudden  and 
striking  change  from  the  deep  blue  of  the 


waters  of  the  Exuma  Sound  to  the  light 
aquamarine  of  the  water  over  the  shallow 
banks— from  two  to  four  fathoms  over 
white  coral  sand.  Therefore  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  term  is  significant,  and,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  ibland  of  Great  Exuma 
contains  such  a  harbor  as  he  described,  it 
is  worth  considering  whether,  putting  aside 
the  difficulty  of  following  his  courses,  these 
two  facts  do  not  aSord  some  presumptive 
evidence  of  his  having  visited  Exuma. 
Captain  Fox  strongly  denies  the  possibility 
of  his  having  sailed  from  Exuma  round  by 
the  north  of  Long  Island,  and  down  to 
Cape  Verde  on  the  night  of  the  1 7th,  as  a 
course  sometimes  cast,  sometimes  south- 
east, would  hardly  clear  the  north  of  Long 
Island.  But  at  certain  times  of  the  moon 
a  very  strong  easterly  current  runs  off  the 
banks.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  ac- 
count written  by  the  Hon.  J.  Webb,  of 
Nassau,  who,  when  Inspector  of  Schools 
in  1864,  left  Port  Uowe,  on  the  south 
side  of  Cat  Island,  on  a  Saturday  night, 
with  a  light  north-westerly  wind  blowing, 
and  steered  south-south-east  for  Great  Har- 
bor in  Long  Island,  seventy  miles  away. 
At  daylight  next  morning  they  found 
themselves  swept  by  a  strong  easterly  cur- 
rent to  the  north  of  Rum  Cay.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  Columbus  anchored  next 
morning  he  evidently  thought  that  he  was 
anchored  at  the  south-east,  point  of  Fer- 
nandina. 

The  outcome  of  every  attempt  hitherto 
made  to  solve  the  question  by  following 
the  courses  is  that  the  problem  is  insulu- 
ble. 

But  happily  there  remains  the  descrip- 
tion of  Guanahani  ;  and,  putting  courses 
aside,  if  we  find  in  the  Bahama  group  an 
island  that  answers  that  description,  and 
if  there  is  no  other  island  in  the  group 
that  will  correspond  with  it,  then,  assum- 
ing that  the  landing  was  made  on  one  of 
the  islands  north  of  Cuba,  we  may  fairly 
accept  that  island  so  described  as  the  land- 
fall. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  natu- 
ral features  of  these  islands  it  will  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  their  peculiar  formation. 
The  colony  of  the  Bahamas  consists  of 
twenty-nine  islands,  661  cays,  and  2387 
rocks,  the  total  area  of  which  is  4466 
square  miles.  The  largest  of  these  islands 
fringe  the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  Banks, 
which  are  in  reality  the  flat  tops  of  two 
submarine   mountains  12,000   feet  high. 
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The  area  of  these  two  flat  mountain  sum- 
mits is  about  43,000  square  miles,  and, 
except  where  the  islands  and  rocks  crop 
up,  the  banks  are  covered  with  water  from 
half  a  fathom  to  five  fathoms  in  depth. 
The  Great  Bank  is  pierced  by  two  deep 
inlets,  the  tongue  of  the  ocean  from  the 
north,  and  Exuma  Sound  from  the  south- 
east. Each  inlet  or  gulf  has  an  average 
depth  of  about  one  thousand  fathoms. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  bank  are 
three  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  group, 
Eleuthera,  Cat  Island,  and  Long  Island, 
and  from  the  northern  point  of  the  latter 
the  bank  sweeps  round  by  the  Exuma 
Cays,  which  with  Great  and  Little  Exuma 
islands  form  the  western  bank  of  the 
Exuma  Sound.  The  seaward  or  eastein 
side  of  Exuma,  Cat  Island,  and  Long 
Island  is  so  precipitous  that  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile  from  the  shore  the 
soundings  give  two  thousand  fathoms. 
The  small  islands  to  the  eastward — Con- 
cepcion,  Watling's  Island,  Rum  Cay,  Sa- 
mana,  etc. — are  all  the  tops  of  isolated 
mountains  with  the  same  precipitous  sides, 
as  all  around  them  is  found  the  same  pro- 
found ocean  depths.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  any  subsidence  having  taken  place  in 
these  islands  ;  but  granting  the  most  rapid 
subsidence  known  to  geological  research 
within  the  very  short  period  of  four  cen- 
turies, the  area  could  not  have  been  mate- 
rially greater  than  it  is  to-day.  1  have 
examined  the  soundings  on  the  banks  not- 
ed in  the  Admiralty  charts  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  they  are  not  different  from  the 
present  soundin^fs,  and  any  argument  based 
upon  assumed  physical  changes  of  magni- 
tude since  the  discovery  cannot  stand.  I 
assume  that  in  the  main  the  islands  now 
present  the  same  apearance  that  they  did 
in  1492,  with  the  exception  that  the  trees 
were  larger  then,  the  forests  thicker,  and 
possibly  fresh  water  was  more  abundant. 

The  following  observations  from  the 
diary  are  all  the  facts  that  we  possess  bear- 
ing upon  the  description  of  Guanahani. 
On  the  13lh  Columbus  writes  : — 

I  determined  to  wait  nntil  to-morrow  even- 
ing, and  then  to  sail  for  the  aonth-west.  for 
many  of  them  told  me  that  there  was  land  to  the 
sontb  and  sonth  west,  and  to  the  north-west, 
and  that  those  from  the  north-west  oame  fre- 
quently to  fight  with  them,  and  so  go  to  the 
Ronth-west  to  get  gold  and  precions  stones. 
This  island  is  very  large  and  very  level,  and 
has  very  green  trees  and  abundance  of  water, 
and  a  very  large  lagoon  in  the  middle,  with- 


out any  monntains  ;  and  all  is  covered  with 
verdure  most  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

And  on  the  14th  he  writes  : — 

At  dawn  I  ordered  the  boat  of  the  ship  and 
the  boats  of  the  caravels  to  be  got  ready,  and 
went  along  the  island  in  a  north-north-easter- 
ly direction  to  see  the  other  side,  which  was 
the  other  side  of  the  east,  and  also  to  see  the 
villages  ;  and  saw  two  or  three,  and  their  in- 
habitants  coming  to  the  shore  calling  on  ns 
and  praising  God  ;  some  brought  ns  water, 
some  eatables.  A  crowd  of  men  and  women 
oame,  each  bringing  something,  giving  thanks 
to  God,  throwing  themselves  down  and  lifting 
their  hands  to  heaven  and  entreating  ns  to 
land  there  ;  bat  I  was  afraid  of  a  reef  of  rocke 
which  entirely  surrounded  that  island,  al- 
though there  is  within  it  depth  enongh  and 
ample  harbor  for  all  the  vessels  of  Christen- 
dom, but  the  entrance  is  very  narrow.  It  ie 
true  that  the  interior  of  that  belt  contains 
some  rocks,  but  the  sea  there  is  as  still  as 
water  in  a  well ;  and  in  order  to  see  all  this  I 
moved  this  morning,  and  also  to  see  where  a 
fort  could  be  built,  and  fonnd  a  piece  of  land 
like  an  island,  although  it  is  not  one,  which  in 
two  days  could  be  cnt  off  and  conTerted  into 
an  island.  I  observed  all  that  harbor,  and 
afterward  I  returned  to  the  ship  and  set  sail, 
and  saw  so  many  islands  that  I  could  not  de- 
cide to  which  one  I  should  go  first,  and  the 
men  that  I  had  taken  made  signs  that  they 
were  innumerable.  In  consequence,  I  looked 
for  the  largest  one  and  detttrmined  to  make 
for  it,  and  I  am  so  doing,  and  it  is  probably 
distant  five  leagues  from  this  of  San  Salvador. 
The  others,  some  more,  some  less,  and  all  are 
very  level,  without  mountains  and  of  great 
fertility,  and  all  ore  inhabited,  and  they  make 
war  upon  each  other,  although  these  are  very 
simple-hearted  and  very  fine!^-formed  men. 

Now  we  must  see  that,  written  as  all  this  was 
on  the  14th,  the  statements  as  to  the  other 
islands  are  simply  his  interpretation  of  the 
signs  made  by  the  natives.  The  faein  are 
that  Guanahani  was  a  large  and  populon^^ 
therefore  fettile  island,  with  a  laige  lake 
or  lagoon  in  the  centre,  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  reef,  and  to  the  north  a  very 
large  haibor  within  the  reef,  and  a  penin- 
sula that  was  almost  an  island  ;  that  he 
was  able  to  proceed  from  his  anchorage  in 
his  boats  round  the  north  north-east  point 
to  observe  all  this,  and  return  the  same 
day  to  the  ships  so  early  that,  having  set 
sail  for  the  south-west,  he  saw  an  island 
which  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Guana- 
hani, to  which  he  had  now  given  the  name 
of  San  Salvador. 

Let  ns  now  examine  the  five  islands 
named  by  various  writers  as  the  landfall. 

Turks  Island  is  six  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  three  miles  from  east 
to  west.     It  is  perfectly  flat,  and  would 
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not  support  two  hundred  inhabitants,  ex- 
cept for  its  trade  in  salt,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  froro  the  exten- 
sive Salinas.  There  is  do  fresh  water  ex- 
cept what  is  caught  in  tanks.  There  is  no 
reef  or  reef  harbor  anywhere  such  as  is 
described  bj  Colurobus. 

Mayaguana  lies  west-north-west  and 
east  south-east.  Its  length  from  east  to 
west  is  twenty- four  miles,  its  width  from 
north  to  south  ten  miles.  There  is  no 
point  from  which  Columbus  could  have 
gone  in  his  boats  to  the  north-north-east 
**  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  east.'*  Had 
he  anchored  at  the  south-east  point  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  pull  away  to 
the  west-north-west  for  thirty-five  miles  to 
reach  the  reef  harbor  that  is  at  the  north- 
west point,  which  he  could  not  have  done 
and  got  back  to  his  ships  the  same  day. 
There  is  no  spot  answering  the  other  de- 
scriptions, and  there  is  no  lagoon  such  as 
he  describee. 

Samana  is  the  most  desolate  and  barren 
rock  in  the  entire  Bahama  group.  It  is  a 
mere  stiip  of  an  islet  running  ten  miles 
east  and  west,  and  one  and' a  half  miles 
north  and  south  at  its  broadest  part.  I 
walked  over  a  great  portion  of  it,  and 
found  it  almost  absolutely  devoid  of  soil. 
So  desolate  is  it  that  not  an  acre  of  Crown 
land  has  ever  been  sold  upon  it.  Captain 
Fox  assumes  that  a  portion  of  the  eastern- 
most end  of  the  island  has  since  1492  been 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  The 
island  shows  signs  of  upheaval  at  some  re- 
mote period,  like  the  upheaved  beach  at 
the  north  end  of  Long  Island,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  the  island  has 
either  subsided  or  been  worn  away  to  such 
an  extent  as  Captain  Fox  assumes.  But 
granting  any  amount  of  land  that  could  be 
built  up  within  the  reef,  it  would  be  im- 
possible tD  make  an  island  answering  even 
remotely  to  the  description  given  by  Co- 
lumbus. 

Cat  Island,  or  San  Salvador,  the  landfall 
adopted  by  Washington  Irving,  is  an  island 
forty-fii'e  miles  in  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  fifteen  miles  from  the 
south  point  to  the  west.  On  the  south 
shore  there  are  two  reef  harbors,  but  there 
are  no  reef  harbors  at  any  other  part  of  the 
island.  It  is  not  flat ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  highest  hill  in  the  Bahama  group  is 
found  m  the  southern  portion  of  the  island. 
There  is  no  point  from  which  Columbus 
could  have  gone  in  boats  to  the  north- 


north-east,  and  had  he  gone  along  the  east- 
ern shore  to  the  north- west^^,  he  would  have 
found  no  harbor  such  as  he  describes  ;  nor 
would  he  have  found  the  island  surround- 
ed by  a  reef  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  he  have 
found  any  reef  fiom  **  Columbus  Point'' 
on  the  south-east  until  he  bad  pulled  for 
thirty-three  miles  to  the  north-west.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Guanahani  that  would  answer  for 
Cat  Island.  Had  he  penetrated  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  inland  from  the  south  shore 
he  might  have  seen  a  lake,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  have  left  the  pro- 
tection of  his  ships  and  marched  into  an 
unknown  country. 

Cat  Island  has  been  accepted  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  as  the  landfall,  mainly 
on  account  of  its  modern  name,  '*  San  Sal- 
vador." The  fact  is  that  the  name  was 
first  given  by  the  Church  authorities  when 
dedicating  the  various  parishes.  In  1802 
the  Bahamas  Parochial  Act  (48  Geo.  III. 
cap.  2),  defining  the  limits  of  parishes, 
defines  Cat  Island  as  '*  the  Island  of  St. 
Salvador,  commonly  called  Cat  Island." 
The  parish  of  Watling's  Island  was  at  the 
same  time  dedicated  to  St.  Christopher. 

I  searched  the  records  in  Nassau,  and 
find  that  down  to  1795  the  island  was  al- 
ways known  as  Cat  Island.  The  last  grant 
of  land  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
made  on  the  10th  of  June,  1790,  when  it 
was  made  out  for  Cat  Island.  In  1795 
John  Mulryn  Tatnall  was  returned  as  mem- 
ber for  Cat  Island.  The  first  grant  of  land 
after  the  close  of  the  century  was  on  the 
20th  of  Septemlcr,  1803,  to  John  Mc- 
Queen, of  **San  Salvador.*'  The  name 
therefore  cannot  be  allowed  to  carry  any 
weight  in  this  inquiry. 

By  the  process  of  exhaustion  we  now 
come  to  Watling's  Island,  which  is  the 
only  island  of  the  five  left  for  comparison. 
Let  us  see  what  kind  of  an  island  this  is, 
and  how  it  agrees  with  the  description. 

Watling's  Island  is  about  thirteen  miles 
long  and  eight  wide.  About  one-third  of 
its  area  is  occupied  by  a  lake  or  lagoon  of 
brackish  water.  It  is  very  fertile,  and 
capable  of  supporting  a  large  population— 
so  much  so,  that  in  the  days  of  slavery, 
when  cultivation  was  systematic,  it  was 
called  the  garden  of  the  Bahamas.  It  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  reef. 
About  ten  miles  from  the  anchorage  on 
the  south-east  side,  proceeding  to  the 
north-north-east  for  six   miles,  and  then 
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and  goes  by  medicine."  We  know  now 
how  it  comes  ;  and  it  is  indeed,  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  almost  as  hope- 
less to  expect  to  find  a  drug  or  nostrum 
which  can  go  through  the  process  known 
as  ^*  curing  cholera"  as  to  find  a  drug 
which  can  cure  a  man  who  has  taken  a 
heavy  dose  of  arsenic.  Something  may 
be  douo  in  lighter  cases  to  alleviate  symp- 
toms and  to  arrest  fatal  processes,  while 
the  cholera  poison  is  taking  its  course,  but 
that  is  the  limit  of  our  power,  and  as  to 
all  the  various  drugs  ineffectually  vaunted 
and  tried,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  mor- 
tality of  well-marked  cholera  cases  has 
been  the  same  in  all  the  various  epidemics 
for  the  last  half- century  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  At  the  outset  and  at  the  height 
of  the  epidemics  it  has  varied  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  poison  from  about 
45  to  64  per  cent  of  the  cases.  All  sorts 
of  nostrums  are  recommended  ;  ice-bags, 
saturated  solutions  of  camphor  (with  which 
during  the  last  epidemic,  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure,  quite  a  number  of  people 
poisoned  themselves).  The  whole  list  of 
remedies  has  been  exhausted,  almost  in 
alphabetical  order,  but,  cholera  once  thor- 
oughly established,  drugs  arc  of  little 
avail. 

What  does  Avail  in  Preliminary  or 
OTHER  Treatment  of  Cholera  ? 

It  is  of  great  importance,  as  all  are 
agreed,  to  treat  the  first  symptoms  of 
looseness  of  the  bowels  ;  and  there  is  a 
very  general  consensus  of  experience  as  to 
the  great  utility  of  acid  astringent  drinks. 
Sulphuric  lemonade,  made  by  the  addition 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  water  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  give  to  sweetened  water 
a  marked  but  pleasant  acidulous  flavor, 
may  be  employed  freely,,  and  according  to 
all  experience  with  much  advantage.  Dr. 
Waller  Lewis,  the  late  general  medical 
officer  of  the  Post  Office,  attributed,  with 
much  evidence  in  his  favor,  excellent 
effects  to  the  habitual  and  free  supply  of 
a  pleasantly  flavored  sulphuric  orangeade 
among  the  employes  of  the  Post  Office 
during  several  cholera  seasons.  It  is 
cheap  and  innocuous,  and  is  very  likely 
to  do  much  good.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  lately  about  citric  acid  lemonade, 
so  that  lemons  have  risen  greatly  in  the 
market ;  but  this  is  only  another  and  less 
effectual  acidulated  drink.  It  is  rather 
more  costly,  and  it  is  nut  likely  to  be  so 


effective.  Eoch*s  obpervations  that  the 
cholera  bacillus  flourishes  in  an  alkaline 
medium,  and  is  more  or  less  destroyed  by 
an  acid  medium,  confirms  previous  chemi- 
cal experience  as  to  the  utility  of  acidulat- 
ed diinks.  In  the  same  way  the  old  and 
very  favorable  expeiience  on  a  great  scale 
of  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  Vienna 
mixture  for  choleraic  diarrhcea  is  strength- 
ened by  Koch's  observations.  This  mix- 
ture consists  essentially  of  fifteen  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  an  ounce  of  sweet- 
ened water,  and  to  this  is  often  added 
under  medical  advice  five  or  ten  drops  of 
sulphuric  ether  as  a  stimulant,  and  five 
drops  of  laudanum  to  relieve  any  pain. 
That  mixture  was  kept  in  barrels  and  very 
extensively  used  in  some  hospitals  when 
choleraic  diarrhoea  was  pievalent,  and  had 
an  excellent  reputation. 

Rules  for  Nursing  Cholera  Patients 
AND  Question  of  Contagion. 

The  rules  for  nursing  cholera  cases  are 
in  principle  very  much  like  those  for  nurs- 
ing typhoid  cases  ;  but  in  view  of  the 
greater  virulence  of  Asiatic  cholera,  they 
need  to  be  strengthened  and  made  more 
rigid  and  exact.  I  will  only  add  to  this 
general  principle  a  recommendation  of  the 
precautions  successfully  adopted  in  the 
wards  of  the  London  Hospital  by  Dr.  An- 
drew Clurk  and  the  other  physicians  under 
the  superintendence  of  I)r.  Jackson  and 
the  resident  medical  officers  in  I860.  All 
remember  on  that  occasion  the  devotion, 
skill,  and  success  with  which  the  nursing 
staff  of  the  hospital,  aided  by  the  splendid 
volunteer  services  of  Mrs.  Gladstone  and 
the  Sisters  of  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street, 
carried  out  their  arduous  duties.  The 
precautions  and  methods  described  as  hav- 
ing been  employed  are  to  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  the  clinical  report  of  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  for  that  year. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  on  the  ex- 
cessive exhortations  recently  **  not  to  be 
afraid"  of  cholera.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  not  seen  either  in  the  metropolis  or 
throughout  the  country  any  signs  of  panic 
whatever.  The  possible  advance  of  cholera 
has  been  met  with  a  courage,  and  a  calm- 
ness, and  an  equanimity  which  are  bred  of 
our  conviction  that  the  lessons  which  have 
been  learned  from  past  epidemics  have 
been  so  well  profited  by,  that  we  may  hope 
to  protect  ourselves  from  any  very  serious 
danger  of  any  very  extensive  epidemic  on 
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levely  fertile,  populous,  with  a  large  lagoon 
in  the  middle  :  *'  to  see  the  other  side  of 
the  east"  a  boat  from  Columbus  Bight 
roust  pull  to  the  north- north-east  round  a 
point  beyond  which  the  coral  heads  be- 
come a  regular  reef,  through  the  tortuous 
openings  of  which  no  stranger  would  will- 
ingly venture,  past  a  promontory  or 
'*  piece  of  land  like  an  island,  although 
it  i»  not  one,"  until  it  entered  into  the 
spacious  Graham's  Harbor,  which  was, 
and  is,  large  enough  to  fairly  justify  the 
figure  of  speech  that  it  was  *'  ample  har- 
bor for  all  the  ships  of  Christendom." 

Place  Columbus  where  we  like,  at  any 
island  on  the  fringes  of  the  Great  and  Lit- 


tle Bahama  Banks,  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
group,  or  the  outlying  islands,  and  with 
one  exception  there  is  not,  from  Florida  to 
Hayti,  any  island  that  answers  to  his  de- 
scription of  Guanabani.  That  exception 
is  Watling's  Island,  or  San  Salvador,  which 
answers  the  description  to  the  minutest 
particular  ;  and  for  the  reasons  stated  I 
am  myself  satisfied,  and  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  thinking  public,  that 
on  the  coral  strands  of  Columbus  Bight, 
on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  that  island, 
the  royal  standard  of  Spain  was  first  un- 
furled and  the  New  World  opened  to  mod- 
ern civilization. — Nineteenth  Century. 


••• 


THE  LIFE-MASK  OF  KEATS.* 


BIT    LOUISE    CHANDLER   MOULTON. 

Poet  to  poet  gave  this  mask,  of  him 

Who  sang  the  song  of  Rapture  and  Despair; 
Who  to  the  Nightingale  was  kin  ;  aware 

Of  all  the  Night's  enamoring — the  dim 

Strange  ecstasy  of  light  at  the  moon's  rim  ; 
The  unheard  melodies  that  subtly  snare 
The  listening  soul — Pan's  wayward  pipes  that  dare 

To  conjure  shapes  now  beautiful,  now  grim. 

Ho  who  this  life-  mask  prized  so  tenderly 

Might  not  behold  the  semblance  that  it  wore. 
The  charm  ineffable — now  sweet,  now  sad  : 
But  well  he  knew  what  loveliness  must  be 
Upon  the  face  of  Keats  for  evermore, 

And  with  his  spirit's  gaze  saw  and  was  glad. 


— Academy. 


••> 


ON  THE  ESSENTIAL  CHARAOTEBISTIC  OF  FKENCH  LITERATUBE. 

BY    FERDINAND    BKUNBTI^RB. 


To  attempt  to  express  and  to  sum  up  in 
a  word  the  essential  characteristic  of  a 
great  literature,  so  varied  and  so  rich  as 
the  French,  which  dates  back  eight  or 
nine  hundred  years,  seems  at  first  sight  a 
rash,  imprudent,  and  altogether  chimerical 
undertaking.  What  connection  can  b« 
discovered  between  a  romance  of  the 
Round  Table,  such  as  Le  Chevalier  au 
Lion,  by  Cresticn  de  Troyes,  for  instance, 

*  Presented  to  the  blind  poet,  Philip  Bonrke 
Biarston,  by  Bichard  Watson  Gilder. 


and  Le  Maitre  de  Forges,  by  M.  Georges 
Ohnet,  or  Doit-on  le  dire,  or  La  Cagnotte, 
or  any  other  play  you  please,  by  Eugene 
Labiche,  or  Edmoud  Gondinet  ?  Do  not 
the  authors,  their  subjects,  their  language, 
the  times  and  the  places  in  which  they 
lived,  all  differ  one  from  another  ?  And 
if,  in  order  to  determine  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  a  literature,  we  begin  by 
eliminating  from  its  history  all  diversify- 
ing elements,  what  insignificant  **  precipi- 
tate," what  literary  or  even  historic  fact 
is  likely  to  be  left  ?  and  what  shall  we, 
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who  specionsly  pretended  to  characterize 
it,  have  done  bat  attenuate  the  substance 
of  our  observations  to  vanishing-point  ? 

This  objection  can  easily  be  met.  In 
the  first  place,  even  if  it  is  not  an  absolute 
mathematical  truth,  verifiable  at  any  given 
time,  that  a  great  literature  is  the  complete 
expression  of  the  genius  of  a  race,  and 
its  annals  the  faithful  summary  of  the 
whole  history  of  a  civilization,  the  contrary 
is  still  less  true  :  and  whatever  differences 
an  interval  of  six  or  seven  hundred  years 
— a  long  period  in  the  life  of  a  nation — 
may  have  effected  between  a  trouvere  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  a  playwright  or 
novelist  of  the  Third  Republic,  yet,  as 
they  are  both  French,  there  must  neces- 
sarily exist  some  relation  between  them. 
Observe  again,  how  in  this  Europe  of  ours, 
in  which  so  many  diffeient  races,  alien  and 
hostile  one  to  another,  have  been  every- 
where clashing  and  fighting  and  cutting 
one  another^s  throats,  mutual  intercourse 
and  understandings  have  been  steadily  on 
the  increase.  It  was  their  literature  that 
gave  the  great  modem  nationalities  a  point 
of  union  and  concentration,  through  which 
they  became  conscious  of  themselves. 
Would  united  Italy  exist  if  there  had  been 
nothing  in  common  between  Dante  and 
Alfieri  ?  Would  Germany,  if  there  had 
not  been  something  of  Luther  in  the  soul 
of  every  German  ?  And  what  finally  jus- 
tifies an  inquiry  into  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  a  literature,  is  the  flood  of 
light  which  this  characteristic,  once  de- 
fined, throws  upon  the  innermost  history 
of  that  literature,  enabling  us  to  under- 
stand the  slow  succession  of  elements  that 
have  contiibuted  to  the  creation  of  **  the 
souls  of  nations." 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  essential 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  is  to  be  what  I 
may  call  an  artistic  literature.  This  char- 
acteristic alone  would  at  once  differentiate 
it  from  all  other  modern  literatures^ — 
French  or  German,  Spanish  or  English. 
These  latter  are  certainly  not  deficient  in 
works  of  art,  but  none  of  them,  so  far  as 
I  know,  makes  art  its  chief  aim  ;  nor  do 
their  authors,  like  Ariosto  or  Tasso,  pro- 
pose, as  their  sole  aim  and  object,  to  real- 
ize some  purely  poetic  fantasy  or  dream  of 
beauty.  The  close  affinities  which  have 
always  connected  the  literature  of  Italy 
with  the  other  arts,  especially  with  paint- 
ing and  music,  are  included  in  the  enun- 
ciation of    this  characteristic.     There  is 


something  of  Orcagna  and  of  Fra  Angelico 
in  the  Divina  Commedia  ;  and  when  we 
read  the  Jerusalem  or  the  Aminta^  does  it 
not  seem  as  though  the  transformation 
from  the  epic  to  the  grand  opera  were  tak- 
ing  place  before  our  very  eyes  ?  This 
aitistic  character  suffices  also  to  explain 
the^  preponderating  influence  of  Italian 
literature  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  French,  during  the  reigns  of  Francis 
I.  and  Henry  II.,  and  the  English  in 
Henry  YIII.^s  and  Elizabeth's  time,  owed 
their  first  sensations  of  art  to  the  Italians. 
The  idea  of  the  power  of  art,  if  it  docs 
not  sum  up  the  whole  Renaissance,  consti- 
tutes perhaps  its  most  important  feature. 
And  who  cannot  perceive  tne  intimate  con- 
nection between  this  conception  of  a  pure- 
ly artistic  literature  and  what  the  Italians 
have  termed  virtu,  which  certainly  does 
not  mean  *'  virtue'*  (it  may  possess  some 
of  that  quality,  though  the  reverse  has 
often  been  the  case),  but  which  is,  in 
terms  of  logic,  the  genus  of  which  **  vir- 
tuosity" is  only  a  species  ?  Who  does 
not  see  in  what  way  the  definition  of  the 
essential  characteristic  of  a  literature  leads 
by  easy  steps  to  a  knowledge  of  the  soul 
of  a  people  and  a  race  ? 

To  take  another  example.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  is  to  be  a  chivalrous  literature.  Are 
not  all  its  annals  illuminated  by  this  defi- 
nition as  by  a  flash  of  light  ?  We  grasp 
immediately  the  relationship  uniting  works 
so  different  as  the  epic  legends  and  songs 
of  the  Romancero  ;  the  stories  of  adven- 
ture and  amorous  pastorals  in  the  style  of 
the  Amadis  or  the  Diana  of  Montemayor  ; 
the  dramas  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega, 
such  as  the  Physician  of  His  Honor,  or 
Mudarra  the  Bastard  ;  and  mystic  treatises 
and  picaresque  romances  after  the  manner 
of  the  Castle  of  the  Soul  and  Lazarillo  de 
Tormes,  We  recognize  in  all  these  the 
family  features,  the  hereditary  something 
which  bears  eternal  witness  to  their  com- 
mon origin,  namely,  that  Castilian  chiv- 
alry, which,  in  its  sometimes  sublime  and 
sometimes  grotesque  exaggeration,  seems 
according  to  occasion  to  lead  indifferently 
to  the  extremes  of  devotion  or  folly.  Then 
read  Hon  Quixote,  ...  If  in  this  politi- 
cal and  financial,  industrial,  utilitarian  and 
positivist  Europe,  wo  have  not  yet  quite 
lo»t  the  sense  of  the  chivalrous,  we  owe  it 
to  the  influence  of  Spanish  literature.  It 
could  easily  be  proved  that  Spain  has  saved 
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and  preBorved  for  ns  whatever  of  the  spirit 
of  tne  Middle  Ages  deserved  perchance 
not  utterly  to  perish.  And  who  will  say 
that  it  is  Uiieless  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
— nselessy  I  mean,  for  a  more  accurate 
knowledge,  for  a  more  intimate  under- 
standing of  Spanish  literature,  of  its  rdle 
in  history,  and  of  the  genius  of  Spain  her- 
self ? 

The  essential  characteristic  of  French 
literature  is  more  difficult  to  determine  ; 
noty  I  need  scarcely  say,  because  our  na- 
tional literature  is  more  original  than  the 
others,  or  richer  in  masterpieces,  or  more 
resplendent  with  great  names.  Nothing 
could  be  more  impertinent  than  to  urge 
such  a  pretension — nothing  more  ridicu- 
lous than  to  believe  it.  If  the  Spaniards 
have  not  had  a  Voltaire,  nor  the  Italians  a 
Moliere,  we  French  have  not  had  either  a 
Dante  or  a  Cervantes.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  the  French  is  certainly  the  richest  of 
all  modern  literatures.  It  is  also  the  old- 
est ;  and  we  may  here  be  permitted  to  re- 
call what  Dante,  with  whom  Italian  litera- 
ture properly  begins,  and  Chaucer,  whose 
Canterbury  Tales  may  be  said  to  have 
inaugurated  English  literature,  owed,  the 
one  to  our  troubadours  and  the  other  to 
the  more  or  less  anonymous  authors  of 
our  old  fabliaux.  Again,  has  not  French 
literature  been  the  most  ready  in  its  recog- 
nition and  welcome  of  others  ?  Has  it  not 
always  exhibited  the  keenest  curiosity 
about  foreign  literatures  ;  and  has  it  not 
been  most  richly  and  liberally  inspired  by 
them  ?  Is  there  any  that  has  showed  less 
scruple  in  converting  the  Italian  and  Span- 
ish novels  "  into  blood  and  nutriment" 
for  its  own  purpose  ?  Ronsard  is  almost 
an  Italian  poet  when  he  sings  of  his  Cas- 
sandre,  his  Marie,  his  H^I^ne,  his  '*  divers 
loves,"  with  metaphors  borrowed  from 
Petrarch  and  Bembo.  And  is  not  Cor- 
neille  himself^  in  spite  of  some  Norman 
attributes,  a  kind  of  Spanish  dramatist  ? 
"When  he  does  not  derive  his  inspiration 
from  Alarcon  or  Guillen  de  Castro,  he 
seeks  it  in  Seneca  or  Lucan,  who  were 
both  natives  of  Cordova.  We  have  prose- 
writers,  too,  like  Diderot,  about  whom  it 
is  still  a  moot  point,  after  the  lapse  of 
fully  one  hundred  yeara^  whether  he  was 
the  most  German  or  the  most  English  of 
our  Champenois.  Why,  if  we  are  not 
careful,  very  soon  no  one  at  Paris  will 
read  any  but  Russian  novelists,  such  as 
Goncharoff  or  Shtchedrin,  or  play  any  but 


Scandinavian  melodramas,  like  The  Lady 
of  the  Sea  or  The  Wild  Duck,  I  may  add 
that,  while  French  literature  is  interna- 
tional or  cosmopolitan  in  this  sense,  it  is 
still  more  so  in  that  it  can  claim  to  have 
attracted  more  foreigners  than  any  other. 
Thus  Italians,  such  as  Brunetto  Latini,  the 
master  of  Dante,  down  to  Galiani,  the 
friend  of  our  encyclopedists  ;  Englishmen, 
like  Hamilton,  Chesterfield,  and  Walpole  ; 
and  Germans,  like  Leibnitz  and  Fredeiick 
the  Great,  all  fell  beneath  its  fascination. 
No  doubt  these  circumstances  combine  to 
diversify  our  literature,  but  they  also  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  difficult  to  characterize 
in  one  word. 

If,  however,  it  were  to  be  said  that  over 
and  above  everything  else,  even  above 
those  qualities  of  older  and  clearness, 
logic  and  precision,  elegance  and  polite- 
ness, which  have  almost  become  the  crambe 
repetita  of  criticism — if  it  were  to  be  said 
that  the  French  is  an  essentially  sociable 
or  social  literature,  the  definition  would 
not  perhaps  express  the  entire  truth,  but 
it  would  not  be  much  in  error.  From 
Crestien  de  Troyes,  whom  I  mentioned 
above,  down  to  M.  Francois  Copp6e,  the 
author  of  the  Humbles  and  the  Intimitis, 
scarcely  any  French  writer  has  written 
either  in  prose  or  in  verse,  except  with  a 
view  to  influence  society.  In  the  expres- 
sion of  their  thought  they  always  consider 
the  public  to  whom  they  are  addressing 
themselves,  and  consequently  they  have 
never  differentiated  the  art  of  writing  from 
that  of  pleasing,  persuading,  or  convinc- 
ing. No  doctrine  was  ever  more  opposed 
to  the  practice  of  our  great  writers  than 
that  of  **  art  for  art's  sake  ;"  and  in  this 
connection  I  will  quote  a  fine  passage  of 
Bossuet.  **  The  poets  of  Greece,*'  he 
says,  **  who  were  read  by  the  common 
folk  afforded  them  instruction  even  more 
than  entertainment.  The  most  renowned 
of  conquerors  regarded  Homer  as  a  master 
in  the  art  of  good  government.  That 
great  poet  likewise  inculcated  the  virtue  of 
obedience  and  good  citizenship.  He,  and 
many  other  poets,  whose  works,  though 
yielding  pleasure,  are  none  the  less  of 
serious  import,  celebrate  those  arts  alone 
which  are  useful  to  human  life.  They 
aspire  only  to  further  the  public  weal,  the 
good  of  their  country  and  of  society,  and 
that  admirable  '  civility  '  which  we  have 
already  explained.  '*  Why  should  we  not 
believe  that  in  thus  defining  Greek  poetry 
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— which  he  has  no  doubt  regarded  from  a 
rather  ideal  standpoint,  and  in  which  he 
has  at  any  rate  excluded  from  considera- 
tion some  of  Aristophanes*  comedies,  some 
epigrams  of  the  Anthology — Bossuct  was 
defining  his  own  literary  ideal  ?  Certain- 
ly this  criticism  of  ^schylus  or  Sophocles, 
the  authors  of  the  Persae  and  the  Antigone, 
holds  perhaps  even  more  tiue  of  Corneille 
or  Voltaire,  the  authors  of  Les  Horacen 
and  Zaire  ;  and,  if  there  were  f»till  room 
to  doubt  that  the  desire  of  "  celebrating 
the  arts  which  arc  useful  to  human  life"  is 
really  the  guiding  spirit  of  French  litera- 
ture, I  should  be  convinced  by  the  number 
and  diversity  of  facts  in  the  history  of 
French  literature  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
this  theory  explains,  and  indeed  can  alone 
explain. 

To  begin  with,  all  those  qualities  of 
order  and  clearness,  logic  and  precision, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  refer  back  or, 
rather,  are  reducible  to  this  principle,  like 
a  variety  of  effects  to  one  and  the  same 
cause.  Let  us  consider  the  point  a  little 
more  closely.  If,  as  the  saying  goes, 
**  that  which  is  not  clear  is  not  French," 
shall  we  credit  this  quality  to  a  character- 
istic of  the  language,  and  to  certain  singu- 
lar properties  or  virtues  which  Italian  and 
Spanish  do  nut  possess,  though  sprung 
from  the  same  origin  ?  No  ;  the  reason 
is  to  be  found  solely  in  the  way  in  which 
our  writers  have  wrought  at  the  language  ; 
and  that  work  of  theirs,  which  dates  back 
eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  did  not,  as  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  aim  at  enhancing  the 
beauty  or  voluptuousness  of  the  language, 
nor  perhaps  its  logical  quality,  but  solely 
and  particularly  its  intelligibility.  Rivarol 
makes  an  interesting  remark  in  this  regard 
in  his  famous  Discours  sur  V  Universaliti 
de  la  Langue  Fraufaise,  **  Consider," 
he  says,  '*  some  of  the  translations  that 
have  been  made  into  most  of  the  modern 
languages  from  the  great  classics,  from 
Thucydides,  for  instance,  or  Tacitus, 
Thanks  to  the  happy  facility  all  but  the 
French  possess  for  modelling  or  moulding 
themselves  on  the  Latin  and  Greek,  they 
produce  faithful  imitations  even  of  the  ob- 
scurities of  the  originals.  A  French  trans- 
lation, on  the  contrary,  is  always  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  an  explanation  of  the  text,  if 
not  an  actual  commentary.*'  The  fact 
could  not  be  better  put,  and  I  am  only  as- 
tonished that  Rivarol  did  not  more  acutely 
perceive  the  social  reason  for  this  clearness 


of  the  French — that  it  is  included  in  the 
concepti6n  our  writers  formed  of  their 
art.  It  was  out  of  regard  for  the  reader, 
and  out  of  pure  '^civility,"  as  Bossuet 
says,  that  the  true  French  phrase  freed  it- 
self in  the  seventeenth  century  from  the 
Latin  uses  which  had  even  till  then  ham- 
pered its  natural  development.  Similarly, 
in  the  following  century,  it  was  out  of  pare 
*'  civility,"  if  a  greater  intelligibility 
among  the  other  European  nations  be  in- 
cluded in  that  term,  that  the  ample  phrase 
of  Pascal  and  Bossuet  gave  place  to  that 
of  Voltaire  which  being  less  organic,  was 
less  beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
logical,  more  direct,  and  in  especial  more 
brief  and  therefore  more  easily  under- 
stood. Lastly,  when,  in  modern  times, 
our  romanticists  claimed  the  use  of  a  vocab- 
ulary fuller  and  richer  in  color,  though  less 
"  noble"  and  less  '*  select"  than  Uiat  of 
the  classics,  was  it  not  again  due  to  **  civil- 
ity" that  they  chiefly  purposed  to  render 
their  writings  accessible  to  a  new  genera- 
tion of  readers,  in  themselves  less  *'  se- 
lect" and  consequently  less  **  noble"  than 
those  of  Voltaire  or  Pascal  ?  The  fir^t  and 
principal  object  of  our  writers,  who  aim 
at  the  practical  in  everything,  and  have  al- 
ways hankered  after  social  influence,  is,  to 
be  read.  It  is  not  the  universality  of  the 
French  tongue  that  has  led  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  literature ;  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  universality  of  the  litera- 
ture that  has  led  to  the  universality 
of  the  language.  Rabelais  and  Mon- 
taigne, Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  not 
read  because  people  knew  French,  but  peo- 
ple learned  French  in  order  to  be  able  to 
read  Le  Conirat  Social  and  the  Fssai  sur 
les  Moeura  in  the  original.  If,  therefore, 
the  French  language  has  become  more  clear 
and  logical,  more  precise  and  polished  than 
any  other,  the  credit  is  due  to  our  writ- 
ers, who  have  labored  at  the  language  with 
the  deliberate  intention  and  purpose  of 
enabling  it  to  fulfil  the  social  mission  which 
they  had  marked  out  for  our  literature. 

This  characteristic  of  sociability  also  ex- 
plains the  superiority  of  the  French  in 
what  may  be  called  the  '*  common"  kinds 
of  literature — those  which  only  exist  with 
the  complicity  of  the  public,  and,  as  it 
were,  by  the  favor  of  its  collaboration. 
There  is  no  orator  without  an  audience, 
no  theatre  without  stalls  and  pit,  no  '*  cor- 
respondence,'* if  there  are  not  at  least  two 
parties  to  it,  and  no  moralists  without 
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8a1on8.  Take,  for  iostance,  the  pnlpit. 
If  no  literature  can  boast  a  preacher  more 
eloquent  than  Bossaet,  nor  a  moralUt  more 
sound  than  Bourdaloue^  it  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  one  ever  understood  better 
than  they  the  social  and  political- viitue  of 
Christianity.  If  we  turn  to  a  very  differ- 
ent and  yet  closely  allied  order  of  ideas,  is 
it  not  the  prime  ambition  of  our  dramatic 
authors  to  **  correct"  or  to  **  direct" 
morality — e.g.,  Corneille  and  Moli^re,  Vol- 
taire and  Destouches,  Marivaux  and  Beau- 
marchais^  Diderot  and  Mercier,  Dumas 
and  Hugo,  the  authors  of  the  Demi-monde 
or  of  the  Lionnes  Pauvres  f  Racine  and 
Regnard  are,  perhaps,  exceptions ;  but 
then  they,  of  all  our  dramatic  authors,  are 
those  whom  foreigners  have  always  appre- 
ciated least.  Consider  again  the  master- 
pieces of  the  French  novel,  from  the  Astree 
of  Honore  d'Urffe  down  to  the  Oerminal 
of  M.  Zola,  and  observe  their  nature.  The 
great  aim  all  through  is  not  to  analyze 
states  of  the  soul,  or  to  represent  extraor-. 
dinary  situations,  but  to  depict  *'  morals," 
and  especially  **  conditions."  The  good 
French  novels  mirror  society.  And  what 
do  not  our  great  letter-writers,  Mrae.  de 
S6vign6,  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  Mme.  du 
Deffand,  and  Voltaire,  owe  to  the  same 
preoccupation  about  social  usages  ?  The 
feeling  goes  so  far,  that  a  really  private 
correspondence,  like  that  of  Mile,  de  Les- 
pinassc,  who  only  thought  to  express  the 
depths  of  her  passion,  strikes  a  strangely 
discordant  note  in  the  history  of  our  epis- 
tolary literature.  But,  without  society 
and  their  absorbing  interest  in  it,  what 
would  have  become  of  our  moralists,  the 
authors  of  ihe  Maximes  Sind  the  Caracteres, 
Vauvenargues  and  Duclos,  Cham  fort  and 
Rivarol,  Joubert  and  Stendhal  ?  They  did 
nothing  but  **  give  the  public  back  what 
the  public  gave  them,"  now  in  a  bitter, 
now  in  a  sprightly  vein,  according  as  their 
lives  were  passed  in  hardship  or  in  pleasant 
places  ;  but  even  in  their  satire  they  were 
always  most  sociable,  since,  had  they  lived 
apart  from  the  society  they  criticised,  they 
would  have  lost  the  very  material  of  their 
observations. 

The  result  of  this  manner  of  conceiving 
and  handling  literature  was  that  the  quali- 
ties peculiar  to  literary  work  were  imper- 
ceptibly extended  to  subjects  to  which 
they  seemed  the  least  to  lend  themselves. 
Our  great  writers,  merely  by  dint  of  plac- 
ing themselves  within    range  of  almost 


every  kind  of  reader,  were  presently  en- 
abled  to  treat  all  sorts  of  subjects  in  a  liter- 
ary way.  Themes  the  most  abstract  in 
their  nature  and  intention,  the  furthest  re- 
moved from  common  experience,  have 
been  inscribed  among  the  masterpieces  of 
the  language,  and  are  no  less  memorable 
in  literature  than  the  tragedies  of  Racine 
or  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Take,  for 
example,  a  theological  pamphlet,  like  the 
Frovinciales  j  a  book  of  religious  contro- 
versy, like  the  Uiatoire  des  Variations  des 
Eglises  Protestantes  ;  a  treatise  of  Carte- 
sian astronomy,  like  the  Entretiens  sur  la 
Pluraliti  des  Mondes ;  a  compilation  of 
universal  and  comparative  jurisprudence, 
like  the  Esprit  des  Lois  ;  and  a  pedagogic 
novel,  like  the  Emile,  which  does  not  even 
read  like  a  story — an  advantage  which  the 
Greek  Cyropedia  possesses.  How  and 
why  is  this  ?  We  just  now  answered  the 
question.  Buffon  said  it  before  us,  when 
he  recommended  a  writer  to  express  him- 
self only  in  general  terms.  Those  who 
have  so  often  reproached  him  with  this 
saying  during  the  last  hundred  years  do 
not  understand  that,  by  excluding  techni- 
cal terms  from  literary  work,  ho  won  for 
the  uninitiated,  that  is,  for  every  intelli- 
gent man,  access  to  sanctuaries  which  the 
pedantry  of  specialists  of  every  order, 
theologians  and  jurists,  scientists  and  phi- 
lologists, had  hitherto  appropiiated  to 
themselves.  The  powers  of  an  intelligent 
man  only  really  fail  him  when  the  lan- 
guage of  cipher  is  introduced,  and  he  can 
understand  everything  provided  only  the 
trouble  is  taken  to  explain  it. 

We  are  touching  here  upon  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  universality  of  the  French 
language.  Every  one  knows  that  at  least 
twice  in  the  course  of  their  long  and 
glorious  career  the  French  literature  and 
language  enjoyed  a  universality  of  power 
and  influence  throughout  Europe,  which 
other  languages,  perhaps  more  harmonious, 
and  other  literatures,  in  some  respects 
more  original,  have  never  known.  It  was 
under  a  purely  French  form  that  our  Chan- 
sons de  Geste,  our  Romans  de  la  Table 
Honde,  and  our  fabliaux  allured,  enchant- 
ed  and  conquered  the  imagination  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  amorous  languor  and 
the  subtlety  of  our  poesie  courtoise  pervade 
the  madrigals  of  Shakespeare  no  less  than 
the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  we  still  discover 
traces  of  the  old  influence  even  in  the 
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Wa^erian  drama — e,g,y  Lohengrin,  Par- 
sifal and  Tristan  und  Isolda,  For  one 
huDdred  aod  fifty  years,  and  even  a  little 
longer,  from  the  comra<^ncemeut  of  the 
seventeenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Europe  followed  classical  models 
and  French  literature  again  reigned  su- 
preme in  Italy  and  Spain,  in  England  and 
Germany.  Algarotti,  Bettinelli,  Beccaria, 
Filangieri,  to  say  nothing  of  Galliani,  are 
almost  French  names.  Should  I  mention 
the  famous  Gottsched  ?  Lesning  himself 
only  triumphed  over  Voltaire  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Diderot ;  and,  who  knows  ? 
perhaps  the  fact  that  Rivaroi  wrote  his 
Discours  sur  V  Universalite  de  la  Langue 
Frangaise  should  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
our  national  vanity  ;  for  Rivaroi  was  half 
Piedmontese,  and  it  was  the  Berlin  Acad* 
emy  that  had  announced  the  subject  for 
competition. 

Now,  many  reasons,  statistical,  geo- 
graphical, political,  and  diplomatic,  have 
been  assigned  to  account  for  this  universal- 
ity of  our  literature.  But  the  true  and 
valid  reason  lies  elsewhere — in  the  emi- 
nently social  character  of  the  literature  it- 
self. If,  apart  from  mediseval  times,  our 
great  writers  were  understood  and  enjoyed 
by  the  whole  world  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
appealed  to  the  whole  world,  or,  to  put  it 
better,  they  spoke  to  the  whole  world  of 
the  interests  of  the  whole  world.  Neither 
exceptions  nor  singularities  attracted  them. 
Their  only  wish  was  to  treat  of  man  in 
general,  or,  as  we  still  say,  universal  man, 
bound  by  the  social  ties  of  the  human 
race.  Is  not  their  very  success  a  proof 
that,  beneath  every  idiosyncrasy  that  dis- 
tinguishes an  Italian  from  a  German,  the 
universal  man,  whose  existence  has  been 
so  often  called  in  question,  continues  to 
be,  and  to  live,  and  to  remain  unaltered  ? 
Let  me  give  some  examples.  Why  has 
not  the  Cid  of  Guillen  de  Castro  won  the 
same  European  reputation  as  the  Cid  of 
Corneille  ?  It  is  certainly  a  fine  drama,  in 
which  one  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
select  for  praise  more  than  one  quality 
lacking  in  Corneille  The  reason  is  that 
Guillen  de  Castro  did  not  perceive  latent 
in  the  subject  what  Corneille,  on  the  other 
hand,  knew  so  well  to  evolve  from  it — I 
mean  the  conflict  between  Rodrigue's  pas- 
sion and  social  law.  Like  a  true  Spaniard, 
De  Castro  treated  exhaustively  the  heroic 
interest,  while  the  human  interest,  proper- 


ly speaking,  escaped  him.  See  again  how 
and  in  what  sense  Racine,  in  the  com- 
position of  his  Ph^dre,  transfotmed  his 
material  and  endowed  the  Greek  Hip* 
polytus  with  a  new  interest.  Again,  what 
added  effect  did  Voltaire  seek  to  attain 
when  he  recast  Shakespeare's  Othello  in 
Zaire?  He,  like  Corneille,  introduces  a 
social  conflict,  the  conflict  of  love  with  re- 
ligion, and  the  eminently  human  interest 
of  Zaire's  hesitation  between  what  she 
owes  to  her  biith,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  what  she  longs  to  yield  to 
her  passion.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  reason 
of  the  universality  of  French  literature. 
The  questions  which  our  writers  discuss 
by  preference  are  concerned  with  the  es- 
sential interests  of  social  man.  The  social 
institution  being  for  them  the  most  won- 
derful phenomenon  in  the  world,  all  their 
thoughts  are  directed  toward  it,  and  that 
is  why  the  expressions  of  their  ideas  con- 
cerning it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any 
one.  What  does  it  interest  three  quarters 
even  of  those  who  read  the  fact  that  the 
distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  is 
not  known  within  two  or  three  millions  of 
kilometres  ?  But  who  would  not  be  curi- 
ous to  know  how  far  the  claim  of  a  coun- 
try over  its  citizens  extends  ?  or  that  of  a 
father  over  his  children  ?  or  that  of  a  hus- 
band over  his  wife  ?  and  how  the  many 
conflicts  which  daily  arise  between  our 
different  duties  are  to  be  decided  ?  and  by 
what  method  the  needs  of  the  individual 
and  the  rights  of  society  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled— under  what  higher  principle  they 
fall  ?  French  literature  has  acquired  uni- 
versality because  it  voluntarily  directed  its 
energies  toward  an  examination  of  these 
social  problems ;  because,  as  Voltaire 
said,  it  has  always  striven  after  that 
'  *'  humanity  which  should  be  the  first 
characteristic  of  a  thinking  being"  ;  be- 
cause we  never  believed  that  talent  or  even 
genius  excepted  a  man  from  association 
with  his  kind,  or  that  his  superiority  over 
his  fellow-men  set  him  above  the  laws  ; 
and  because  our  greatest  writers  feared 
nothing  so  much  as  to  lose  touch  with 
public  opinion,  and  to  be  alone  in  the  right 
in  the  struggle  with  popular  fallacies. 

That  other  causes  may,  at  the  present 
time,  have  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of 
French  ideas  and  literature,  I  do  not  caie 
to  deny.  Our  language  doubtless  did  not 
suffer  much  injury  through  being  the  com- 
mon  tongue  of  a  people  which  in  the 
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eighteenth  centary  represented  aboat  a 
fifth  of  the  total  population  of  civilized 
Barope.  It  may  also  be  urged,  and  it  has 
rightly  been  urged,  that  France  occupied 
a  privileged  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
Europe  of  that  time — at  the  confluence,  as 
it  were,  of  the  literature  of  the  North  and 
South.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  under 
Louis  XIV.  and  even  under  Louis  XV.  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  as  '*  the 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form*' 
at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  of  England  and 
the  great  Catherine.  But  these  are  after 
all  secondary  or,  rather,  derivative  rea- 
sons, which  by  themselves  would  have 
been  inoperative,  and  none  of  which,  at 
any  rate,  would  have  sufficed  to  ensure  the 
universality  of  French  literature,  seein^c 
that  they  did  not  ensure  that  of  the  Italian 
or  the  German  literatures.  What  does  it 
avail  the  Germans  that  they  number  to- 
day nearly  50,000,OUO  souls  <  Is  their 
literature  any  the  more  widely  read  ?  are 
their  novelists  more  fertile?  are  their 
dramatic  authors  more  frequently  played  ? 
As  for  seeking  the  causes  of  the  universal- 
ity of  French  literature  in  its  political  in- 
fluence during  three  or  four  centuries,  I 
might  as  well  pretend  to  find  the  causes  of 
Voltaire's  popularity  in  the  Bible  expliqueS 
par  ies  aumdniers  du  roi  de  Pologne,  or  the 
foundations  of  Hugo's  fame  in  his  politi- 
cal opinions,  in  his  CkdtinteiUs  and  NapO' 
Iton  U  Petit,  Everybody  knows  that  the 
real  causes  lie  in  the  idea  which  these  two 
authors  conceived  of  tKeir  social  mission, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  conformity  of 
their  ideal  with  that  of  French  literature. 

I  will  conclude  by  advancing  another 
and  not  less  convincing  argument.  The 
social  characteristic  is  so  inherent,  innate, 
and  completely  adequate  as  a  definition  of 
French  literature,  that  it  explains  its  de- 
fects no  less  than  its  qualities.  The  long 
inferiority  of  our  lyric  poetry  is  an  excel- 
lent instance.  If  the  Pleiad  miscan  ied  of 
old  in  its  generous  enterprise — if  Runsard 
and  his  friends  only  left  behind  them  from 
a  literary  standpoint  an  equivocal  reputa- 
tion, which  is  continually  being  assailed — 
if,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hun- 
dred years,  up  to  the  appearance  of  Lamar- 
tine  and  Hugo,  there  was  nothing  more 
empty,  more  cold,  and  more  false  than  a 
French  ode  or  elegy,  it  is  absurd  to  re- 
proach Boileau  or  Malherbe,  as  psople  do, 
for  what  is  solely  due  to  force  of  circum- 
stances. And  the  reason  of  it  is  that,  by 
Kbw  Sum.— Vol.  LYL,  No.^5. 


compelling  literature  to  fulfil  a  social  func- 
tion, properly  speaking,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  by  requiring  the  poet  to  subordinate 
his  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  to  the 
common  way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and 
by  denying  him  the  right  to  allow  his  own 
personality  to  appear  in  or  to  inform  his 
work,  the  living  sources  of  Ijrism  were 
necessarily  dammed  or  rather  dried  up. 
French  literature  has  thus  paid  for  its 
superiority  in  the  **  common'^ kinds  by  its 
too  unmistakable  inferiority  in  the  per- 
sonal kinds  of  art.  For,  no  sooner  was 
accessibility  to  everybody  the  object  aimed 
at,  than  it  became  at  once  necessary  to  re- 
strain the  expression  of  feelings — I  do  not 
mean  the  rarer  or  the  more  exceptional, 
but  the  too  personal  and  individual  feel- 
ings. Similarly,  our  writers  had  to  sacri- 
fice all  the  peculiar  and  intimate  feeling 
that  local  detail  lends  to  the  expression  of 
general  sentiments,  through  fear  of  includ- 
ing in  the  analysis  or  description  elements 
that  might  not  be  true  of  every  time  and 
every  place.  Thus  the  predominance  of 
the  social  characteristic  over  all  others  re- 
duced the  manifestation  of  the  poet's  per- 
sonality to  the  modicum  allowed  in  Hor- 
ace's/>ro/>rt>  communia  dlcere^  and  although 
we  have  had  more  than  one  ^^Eschylus  and 
Sophocles,  more  than  one  Cicero  and  Hor- 
ace, we  have  had  no  Pindar,  nor  even  a 
Petrarch  or  a  Tasso.  ...  It  would  be 
more  difficult  to  say  why  we  have  not  had 
either  a  Homer  or  a  Dante,  an  Aiiosto  or 
a  Milton. 

Is  that,  perhaps,  why  French  literature 
has  been  sometimes  blamed  for  lack  of 
depth  and  originality  ?  We  will  accept 
the  reproach,  seeing  therein  but  one  more 
proof  of  the  eminently  social  character  of 
our  literature,  without  inquiring,  in  this 
connection,  whether  some  of  our  accusers 
may  not  have  confounded  depth  with  ob- 
scurity ;  or  whether,  again,  our  great 
writers  may  not  have  sometimes  indulged 
in  the  courtier-like  sprightliness  of  men  of 
the  world  when  they  wished  to  express 
profound  truths  in  lucid  language.  Thus, 
few  of  our  writers  have  examined  the  prob- 
lem of.  the  relati\ity  of  knowledge,  or  the 
identity  of  contradictaries,  because  few 
writers  have  attached  any  interest  to  it 
outside  the  schools.  However  it  may  be 
with  the  categories  of  the  understanding 
or  the  modes  of  thought,  we  in  France 
have  decided  that  social  life  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  of  the 
44 
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temporification  of  space  or  the  spatializa- 
lion  of  time.  We  have  likewise  come  to 
the  oonclasion  that,  as  the  questions  of  re- 
liorioQS  toletation  or  popular  sovereignty 
have  only  a  very  remote  connection  with 
that  of  knowing  **  how  the  Ego  and  the 
Non-EgOy  posited  in  the  Ego  by  the  Ego, 
limit  one  another  recipiocally/'  a  true 
philosopher  might  do  well  to  examine  the 
latter  question  en  passant,  but  should  by 
no  means  become  so  deeply  absorbed  in  it 
as  to  forget  the  two  first.  Further,  it 
aeems  to  us  that  if,  before  dealing  with 
practical  questions,  we  have  to  wait  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  deeper  problems, 
which  definition  cannot  solve,  and  which 
turn  upon  the  unknowable,  we  may  have 
to  wait  a  long  time  : — 

"  Vivendi  qui  reote  prorogat  horam, 
Rastioas  expectat  dam  deflaat  amnis  :  at  ille 
Labitar,  et  labetar  in  omne  volabilis  aevum." 

Let  us,  therefore,  organize  social  life,  to 
begin  with.  We  may  then,  if  there  is 
time,  inquire  into  its  metaphysical  basis. 
Is  not  this  the  visible  and  actual  order  of 
phenomena  ?  The  German  metaphysics 
ef  the  nineteenth  century  were  only  made 
possible  by  the  French  literature  of  the 
eighteenth.  French  literature,  in  fact, 
has  only  lacked  depth  through  a  super- 
abundance, as  it  were,  of  practical  spirit. 
Kant  is  not  more  profound  than  Pascal, 
nor  Fichte  than  Rousseau.  The  sole  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  fact  that  Fichte  and 
Kant  chose  to  treat  a  whole  series  of 
ideas,  which  Pascal  aud  Rousseau  thought 
better  to  leave  untouched.  The  latter  ex- 
pended as  much  effort  in  the  cause  of  in- 
telligibility  as  the  other  two  in  coating  or 
rather  arming  themselves  with  bristling 
formulae,  with  the  result  of  making  them- 
selves obscure.  And  all  this,  it  may  be' 
seen,  brings  us  back  continually  to  the 
idea  of  sociability  as  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  French  literature. 

Similarly,  the  lack  of  originality  with 
which  it  has  been  reproached  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  source.  Every  medal 
has  its  reverse,  and  a  pre-eminently  social 
Hterature  will  always  be,  in  a  certain  sense, 
less  original  than  that  which  habitually 
strives,  as  once  the  Italian  literature  did, 
to  realize  pure  beauty,  or  which  again,  as 
the  Englibh  literature  evrn  of  to-day, 
directs  its  efforts  only  towaid  the  free 
manifestation  of  individual  energies.  You 
may  live,  if  you  please,  outside,  and,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  margin  of  the  society  of 


your  fellow-men.  Yon  may,  like  Byron 
and  Shelley,  prondly  banish  yourself  from 
their  midst  for  reasons  best  known  to 
yourself.  Yon  may,  if  you  wish,  boldly 
run  counter  to  the  generally  received  ideas. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  yon  live  in  and 
for  society,  which  is  no  doubt  also  permis- 
sible, you  must  begin  by  submitting  in 
some  degree  to  its  opinions  and  prejudices, 
since  that  is  also  the  surest  means  of  modi- 
f}ing  them.  Men  are  not  to  be  persuaded 
against  their  prejudices,  but  their  preju- 
dices should  be  laid  bare.  '*  Principles 
should  be  contrasted,**  to  use  an  exprea- 
Hon  of  Diderot ;  and  this  effect  of  con- 
trast should  be  used  for  stirring  np  slug- 
gish brains  to  think.  Or  again,  just  as,  in 
order  to  master  nature,  we  besin,  not  by 
yielding  a  fictitious  but  a  real  obedience  to 
her  laws,  the  knowledge  of  which  imper- 
ceptibly procures  us  the  means  of  escaping 
them,  in  like  manner,  a  fortiori^  we  can 
never  conquer  prejudices  except  by  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  strength  and 
weakness  which  we  owe  to  our  having 
shared  them  ourselves.  The  severest  re- 
proach French  literature  had  to  fear  was 
that  of  eccentricity,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  its  principal  aim  was  to  perfect  or  re- 
form the  social  institution.  Did  our 
writers  perhaps  fear  too  much  ?  That  is 
a  question  which  would  take  us  too  far  out 
of  our  way  to  answer.  Suffice  it  that 
'*  original  genius**  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  lacking  in  the  country  of  Rabelais 
and  Montaigne,  Corneille  and  Pascal,  Mo* 
Here  and  La  Fontaine,  Diderot  and  Rous- 
seau,  to  mention  only  the  classics  ;  and 
that  those  particulars,  in  which  their  orig- 
inality may  have  been  affected  adversely, 
can  be  reckoned  to  the  profit  of  their  social 
influence  and  of  the  general  interests  of 
humanity. 

Let  me  show  now  what  a  flood  of  light 
this  definition  of  its  essential  characteristic 
throws  upon  the  dark  portions  of  the  his- 
tory of  French  literature.  The  discredit 
and  obloquy  which  **  the  victims  of  Boi- 
lean**  have  incurred,  for  instance,  Th^- 
ophile  de  Viaud,  or  Saint  Amant ;  the 
contradictory  judgments  which  have  been 
so  often  pronounced,  and  are  still  being  pro- 
nounced every  day  on  the  **  piecious" 
ways  of  society  ;  the  standing  battle  be- 
tween the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  the 
importance  of  which  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood  for  so  long  a  peiiod  ;  the 
worldliness  of  a  Marivaux,  the  sentimental- 
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ity  of  a  la  Chanss^e,  the  raischievoasness 
of  a  Ci(9biIIon,  the  perversity  of  a  Laclo^  ; 
the  natare  of  a  revolution  effected  in  the 
literataro  of  liis  time  by  the  aathor  of  La 
Nouvelle  HeloUe  and  the  Confessions  ;  the 
real  point  at  i»8ue  between  the  classicists 
and  the  romanticists  at  the  commencement 
of  this  contary — all  these  faots  can  bs 
clearly  explained  and  co-ordinated  by  re- 
ferring them  to  the  essential  characteristic 
of  French  literature.  If  the  name  of  a 
Th6ophile  de  Viand  or  a  Saint  Amant  is 
almost  unknown  (although  La  Solitude  is 
certainly  beautiful,  and  the  sonnet  of  the 
Ooinfres  is  a  fine  poem,  after  the  manner 
of  Mathurin  Regnier),  it  must  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  fact  that  they  wanted  to  write 
personal  literature  at  a  time  when,  the  in- 
tellectual tendency  being  predominantly 
social,  they  did  not  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  that  complicity  of  opinion  without 
which  nobody,  about  the  year  1620,  could 
achie\re  anything  in  France.  Inversely  and 
reciprocally,  the  right  for  which  the  ro- 
manticists contended  about  the  year  1830 
was  that  of  being  themselves,  of  throwing 
off  the  shackles  which  the  tradition  of  the 
masterpieces  of  a  quite  impersonal  litera- 
ture under  the  name  of  rules  of  taste  im- 
posed upon  them — and  they  no  sooner  ob- 
tained their  freedom  than  they  renounced 
it,  which  is  a  curious  and  very  significant 
fact.  Indeed,  the  social  range  of  Hugo's 
work,  though  less  considerable  than  Vol- 
taire's, is  none  the  less  undeniable.  So 
the  Protestants  of  old,  when  they  had  re- 
covered from  Rome  their  freedom  of 
thought,  hastened  to  surrender  it  by  creat- 
ing Churches  of  their  own.  .  .  .  But 
the  importance  of  all  these  questions  ib  al- 
most confined  to  literary  histoiians  ;  and 
that  is  why,  after  a  mere  indication  of 
them,  I  prefer,  in  order  to  bring  clearly  to 
light  the  essential  characteristic  of  French 
literature,  to  contrast  it  with  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  English  and  the  Ger- 
man. 

By  comparison  with  French  literature, 
thus  defined  and  characterized,  the  English 
la  an  individualist  literature.  With  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  generations  in 
its  long  history,  that  of  Congreve  and 
Wycherley,  for  instance,  or  that  of  Pope 
and  Addison — to  whom  it  should  not  bo 
forgotten  must  also  be  added  the  name  of 
Swift — you  will  find  that  the  English  only 
write  in  order  to  experience  the  exterior 
sensation  of   their  individuality.     Hence 


that  ''  humor/'  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  expression  of  the  pleasure  they  feel  in 
giving  vent  to  their  peculiar  thoughts, 
often  in  a  manner  unexpected  by  them- 
selves. Hence,  too,  the  abundance,  diver- 
sity, and  lichness  of  their  lyric  vein,  since 
individualism  is  its  real  source,  and  an  ode 
or  elegy  is  the  involuntary  afflux,  as  it 
were,  and  overflow  of  the  innermost  feel- 
ings in  the  poet's  soul.  Hence,  again,  the 
eccentricity  of  the  majority  of  their  great 
writers  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  their 
compatriots,  as  if,  in  truth,  they  only  be- 
came conscious  of  themselves  by  taking  up 
the  opposite  ground  to  those  who  believed 
they  resembled  them  most.  Hence,  in  a 
word,  the  nature  of  their  imagination  and 
their  sensibility.  As  if  a  man's  capacity 
of  representing  himself  and  his  feelings  to 
another  man — as  if  fantasy  truly  so-called, 
which  is  the  most  variable  of  faculties, 
constituted  the  element  of  most  permanent 
value  !  .  .  .  But  cannot  English  litera- 
ture be  otherwise  characterized  ?  As  you 
may  imagine,  I  do  not  venture  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative  ;  and  all  I  say  is,  that  I 
cannot  better  characterize  in  one  word  that 
which  differentiates  English  from  French 
literature. 

This  too,  is  all  I  claim  to  do  when  I 
say  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  Ger- 
man literature  is  to  be  philosophic.  Ger- 
man philosophers  are  poets,  and  their 
poets  philosophers.  Goethe  is  no  more 
and  no  less  in  the  Theory  of  Colors,  or  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Plants,  than  in  Favst 
itself,  or  the  Divan ;  while  Schelling's 
philosophy,  and  even  Schleiermacher's 
theology,  overflow  with  lyrism.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  this  is  one  reason 
for  the  mediocrity  of  the  German  theatre, 
but  it  is  evidently  also  the  cause  of  the 
depth  and  range  of  German  poetry.  Even 
in  the  mai>terpipces  of  German  literature 
there  may  be  said  to  be  an  intermingling 
of  something  confused  and  troubled,  or, 
rather,  mysterious*  and  therefore  sugges- 
tive in  the  highest  degree,  which  excites 
to  thought  by  the  unusual  medium  of 
dream.  Who,  again,  has  not,  in  spite  of 
a  barbaric  terminology,  been  struck  by  a 
certain  attractive  or  seductive,  and  there- 
fore profoundly  poetic  element  in  almost 
all  the  great  s}  stems  of  German  mcta- 
physics  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  remote 
from  the  character  of  French  literature. 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible  now  what  the 
Germans  mean  when   they  blame  ua  for 
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want  of  depth.  Is  it  not  as  if  they  were 
to  blame  French  liieratare  for  not  being 
German  ?  Should  we  reply  by  blaming 
German  literatare  for^not  being  French  ? 

God  forbid  !  It  is  well  the  world  is  so. 
Nothing  has  contributed  more  daring  the 
last  five  or  six  hundred  years  to  the  diver- 
sity of  European  literature,  and  also,  per- 
haps, to  the  greatness  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, than  the  incessant  exchange  of  ideas 
among  the  nations  and  races  of  modern 
Europe.  If,  indeed,  the  highest  ideal  of 
man  were  never  to  stand  in  need  of  his 
like,  then  the  highest  ideal  of  the  differ- 
ent peoples  would  be  to  isolate  themselves 
within  their  frontiers.  We  owe  to  the 
Germans  the  sense  of  the  mystery,  and, 
so  to  speak,  the  revelation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  obscure  and  unknowable.  We  owe 
to  another  nation  the  sense  of  art,  and 
what  may  be  termed  the  understanding  of 
the  power  of  form.  A  third  has  con- 
tributed the  most  heroic  note  in  the  con- 
ception of  chivalrous  honor  ;  and,  lastly, 
to  another  is  due  our  knowledge  of  the 
noblest  aud  the  fiercest,  the  most  potent 
and  awe-inspiring  elements  in  human  pride. 

The  French,  meanwhile,  have  been  en- 
gaged in  blending  together,  and  uniting 
under  the  conception  ot  human  society  in 
general  the  contradictory  and  hostile  ele- 
ments that  were  involved  in  all  the  other 
literatures.  The  ideas  we  borrowed  were 
requisitioned  only  for  the  advance  of  jus- 
tice, reason,  and  humanity  :  we  trans- 
formed them  ;    above   all,   we  animated 


them  with  that  light-hearted  gayety  which 
makes  life  easier  for  men,  and  ideas  more 
ready  of  comprehension.  But  have  we 
not  also  sometimes  diminished  the  great- 
ness or  stained  the  parity  of  these  ideas  f 
While  Comeille  has  brojght  the  somewhat 
barbaric  heroes  of  Guillen  de  Castro  nearer 
to  US  by  humanising  them,  mast  not  La 
Fontaine  be  blamed  for  having  rendered 
the  three  or  four  passages  he  imitated  from 
the  author  of  the  Decameron  more  obscene 
than  they  are  in  the  original  ?  And  though 
the  Italians  can  hardly  grudge  Moli^re 
what  he  borrowed  from  them,  have  not 
the  English  some  right  to  complain  that 
Voltaire  so  little  understood  Shakespeare  f 
But,  after  all,  what  does  this  matter  ?  It 
remains  none  the  less  true,  that  if,  by 
evolving  from  the  individual  man  of  nortn 
and  south  this  notion  of  a  universal  man, 
which  we  have  been  so  often  reproached 
for  spreading  abroad  in  the  world,  any  one 
of  the  modern  literatures  has  on  the  whole 
consistently  aspired  toward  the  ^^  public 
weal"  and  *''  civility,*'  it  is  undoubtedly 
ours.  And  whatever  may  have  been  said 
or  may  still  be  said,  and  however  much 
the  fashion  of  sentiment  and  thought  may 
change,  from  Lisbon  to  Stockholm,  and 
from  Archangel  to  Naples,  this  idea  of  a 
universal  man  can  scarcely  be  so  worthless 
as  has  been  pretended,  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  that  idea  which  foreigners  in 
every  century  have  regarded  with  affec- 
tionate admiration  in  the  masterpieces  of 
French  literature. — Fortnightly  Review.  ^  ^ 
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The  Sun  is  a  star,  and  the  stars  are  suns. 
This  fact  has  been  a  familiar  one  to  as- 
tronomers for  many  years,  and  is  proba- 
bly known  to  most  of  my  readers.  That 
the  stars  shine  by  their  own  inherent  light, 
and  not  by  light  reflected  from  another 
body,  like  the  planets  of  the  solar  system, 
may  be  easily  proved.  That  many  of 
them  at  least  are  very  similar  to  our  own 
sun  is  clearly  shown  by  several  considera- 
tions. I  will  mention  three  facts  which 
prove  this  conclusively.  First,  their  great 
intrinsic  brilliancy  compared  with  their 
small  apparent  diameter,  a  diameter  so 
small  that  the  highest  powers  of  the  largest 


telescopes  fail  to  show  them  as  anj  thing 
but  mere  points  of  light  without  measur- 
able magnitude.  Second,  their  vast  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  a  distance  so  great 
that  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
dwindles  almost  to  a  point  in  comparison. 
This  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  first 
fact.  Third,  the  spectroscope — that  nn. 
erring  instrument  of  modern  research — 
shows  that  the  light  emitted  by  many  of 
them  is  very  similar  to  that  radiated  by 
the  sun.  Their  chemical  and  physical  con- 
stitution is,  therefore,  probably  analogous 
to  that  of  our  central  luminary.  The  red 
stars  certainly  show  spectra  differing  con- 
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Biderably  from  the  Bolar  Bpeotram,  bat 
these  objects  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  forming  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rale. 

The  stellar  spectra  hare  been  divided 
into  f oar  types  or  classes.  The  first  class 
indades  stars  like  Sirias,  in  which  the 
strong  development  of  the  hydrogen  lines 
seems  to  indicate  the  preponderance  of  this 
gaseons  metal  in  the  fiery  envelopes  of 
these  distant  sans.  The  second  class  in* 
dudes  stars  in  which  the  spectrum  closely 
resembles  the  solar  spectinm.The  third  and 
and  fourth  types  include  those  which  show  a 
banded  spectram,  the  rainbow-tinted  streak 
being  crossed  by  a  n  amber  of  dark  bands 
or  shadings^  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
solar  spectrum,  in  which  fine  lines  only  are 
visible.  These  are  mostly  of  an  orange  or 
red  color  of  various  degrees  of  intensity, 
and  many  of  them  are  variable  in  their 
light.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  stars  of  the  first  type  are  probably  the 
hottest  and  intrinsically  the  brightest  of 
all,  and  are  not,  therefore,  fairly  compa- 
rable with  our  sun.  In  considering,  there- 
fore, the  sun's  rank  in  size  and  brightness 
among  the  stellar  hosts,  we  should  com- 
pare it  with  stars  which  show  a  similar 
spectrum. 

But  how  are  we  to  compare  the  sun  with 
any  star  f  It  is  clear  that  the  first  thing 
we  require  to  know  is  the  star's  distance 
from  the  earth.  The  apparent  size  and 
brightness  of  an  object  depends  on  its  dis- 
tance from  the  eye.  A  candle  placed  a 
few  feet  from  us  will  look  larger  and  give 
more  light  than  a  brilliant  electric  lamp 
several  miles  away.  Venus  is,  at  its 
brightest,  considerably  brighter  than  Jupi- 
ter, although  the  former  is  a  much  smaller 
planet  than  the  latter.  Unfortunately  the 
distance  of  but  few  of  the  fixed  stars  has 
been  ascertained  with  any  approach  to  ac- 
curacy. Failure  in  the  attempt  to  measure 
the  distance^ of  a  star  implies,  of  course, 
that  it  lies  at  a  vast  distance  from  the 
earth.  In  several  cases,  however,  the 
efforts  of  astronomers  have  been  rewarded 
with  success,  although  the  result  found  for 
some  stars  is  still  open  to  much  uncer- 
tainty. In  addition  to  their  distance  we 
also  require  to  know  the  apparent  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  with  reference  to  the  star 
with  which  it  is  to  be  compared.  Owing 
to  the  excessive  brilliancy  of  the  sun  com- 
pared with  even  the  brightest  stars,  this  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.     Photo- 


metric measures,  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
moon  as  a  '^medium,"  have,  however, 
yielded  a  fairly  reliable  result,  and  it  is 
now  generally  assumed  by  astronomers 
that  on  the  scale  of  stellar  magnitudes 
which  represents  the  brightest  stars  as  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  those  near  tie 
limit  of  ordinary  eyesight  as  sixth  magni- 
tude, the  sun's  lignt  may  be  expressed  as 
about  26^  magnitudes  brighter  than  an 
average  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  such  as 
Altai  r  or  Spica.  This  may  seem  to  some 
rather  a  surprising  result  It  may  be 
asked,  if  there  is  a  difference  of  five  mag- 
nitudes between  a  sixth  magnitude  star  and 
one  of  the  first  magnitude,  should  not  the 
difference  between  a  first  magnitude  star 
and  the  sun  be  much  more  than  26^  mag- 
nitudes ?  At  first  sight  the  number  repre- 
senting the  sun's  stellar  magnitude  certain- 
ly does  seem  small,  but  a  little  considera- 
tion will  soon  dispel  this  feeling  of  sur- 
prise. The  explanation  of  the  apparent 
difficulty  is  a  simple  one,  and  will  be  easily 
understood  by  those  familiar  with  the  roles 
of  arithmetic.  The  numbers  denoting  star 
magnitudes  really  form  a  geometrical  series. 
Thus  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  is  about 
two  and  a  half  times  (more  correctly  2.512 
times)  brighter  than  a  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude  ;  a  star  of  the  fourth  two  and 
a  hdf  times  brighter  than  one  of  the  fifth, 
and  so  on.  This  series  increases  very 
rapidly,  like  the  question  of  the  nails  in  a 
horse's  shoe  in  books  on  arithmetic.  With 
the  ^*  ratio"  of  two  and  a  half,  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  would  be  a  hundred 
times  brighter  than  one  of  the  sixth.  A 
difference  of  ten  magnitudes  between  two 
stars  would  denote  that  one  is  10,000 
times  brighter  than  the  other  ;  and  if  we 
go  on  to  26^  times  above  the  first  magni- 
tude, we  arrive  at  a  very  large  number  in- 
deed. In  fact,  the  number  26^  implies 
that  the  sun  is  equal  in  brightness  to 
39,811,000,000,  or  neariy  forty  thousand 
millions  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
like  Altair  or  Spica. 

Knowing,  then,  the  sun's  stellar  magni- 
tude, we  can  easily  calculate  what  its  ap- 
parent brightness  would  be  if  placed  at  the 
distance  oiP  a  star  of  which  the  distance 
from  the  earth  has  been  determined.  For, 
as  light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  we  have  simply  to  express 
the  distance  of  the  star  in  terms  of  the 
sun's  distance  from  the  earth,  square  this 
number,  and  then  find  how  many  stellar 
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magnitudes  woald  give  the  diminution  of 
light  indicated  by  the  number  thus  ob- 
tained. A  '*  parallax'^  of  one  second  of 
arc  would  represent  a  stellar  distance  of 
806,265  times  the  sun's  mean  distance 
from  the  earth.  At  this  distance  the  sun 
would  shine  as  an  average  star  of  the  first 
magnitude.  If  the  star's  parallax  is  only 
a  fraction  of  a  second — as  it  always  is — 
we  have  to  divide  206»265  by  the  parallax 
to  obtain  the  distance  sought.  For  exam- 
ple,  the  most  reliable  measures  give  a 
parallax  for  Sirius  of  about  four-tenths  of 
a  second  of  arc.  Dividing  this  into  206,- 
265,  we  have  the  distance  of  Sirius,  equal 
to  515,662  times  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  earth.  I  find  that  the  square  of  this 
number  represents  a  diminution  of  light  of 
28^  stellar  magnitudes.  Subtracting  26^ 
from  this,  we  have  the  result  that  the 
sun's  light  would  be  reduced  to  two  mag- 
pitudos  below  the  first,  or  to  the  third 
magnitude,  if  it  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  Sirius.  In  other  words,  Sirius, 
which  is  about  two  magnitudes  brighter 
than  an  average  first  magnitude  star,  is 
four  stellar  magnitudes,  or  about  forty 
times  brighter  than  the  sun  would  be  in 
the  same  position  as  seen  from  the  earth. 

Prom  observations  of  a  faint  companion 
which  revolves  round  Sirius  in  a  period  of 
about  58  years,  I  find  that  the  combined 
mass  of  this  brilliant  star — the  brightest  of 
the  stellar  hosts — and  its  companion  is 
about  three  times  the  mass  of  the  sun. 
Now,  if  Sirius  were  of  the  same  intrinsic 
brightness  as  the  sun,  and  of  the  same 
density,  its  diameter  would  be  6.82  (the 
square  root  of  40)  times  the  sun's  diame- 
ter, and  its  mass  would  be  6.32  cubed,  or 
253  times  the  mass  of  the  sun.  We  see, 
then,  that  Sirius  is  enormously  bright  in 
proportion  to  its  mass,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  a  much  less  massive  star  than  its 
great  brilliancy  would  lead  us  to  imagine. 
It  must,  therefore,  differ  considerably  in 
its  physical  constitution  from  that  of  our 
sun.  Other  stars  of  the  same  class  are 
probably  comparable  with  Siiius  in  the  ex- 
ceptional brilliancy  of  their  luminous  sur- 
face. Stars  of  the  first  type  are,  there- 
fore, of  probably  small  mass  in  proportion 
to  their  brightness,  and  cannot  be  fairly 
compared  with  the  sun  in  size,  or  at  least 
in  the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain. 
Professor  Pickering  finds  that  the  brighter 
stars  of  the  Milky  Way  belong  to  the 
Sirius  type,  aud  Dr.  Gill  concludes,  from 


an  examination  of  Galactic  photographs, 
that  the  smaller  stars  composing  the  Milky 
Way  are  for  the  most  part  blue  stars,  and 
have  probably  spectra  of  the  Sirius  type. 
If  this  be  so,  they  are  probably  really  as 
well  as  apparently  small,  a  conclusion 
which  had  been  previously  airived  at  from 
other  considerations. 

Let  us  now  consider  stars  of  the  second 
or  solar  type.  Among  the  brighter  stars  of 
this  class  we  have  Capella,  Arcturus,  Alde- 
baran,  Pollux,  Alpha  Cygni,  Alpha  Arietis, 
Alpha  Cassiopeise,  etc.,  in  the  Northers 
hemisphere,  and  Canopus  and  Alpha  Cen- 
tauri  in  the  Sonthern. 

For  Capella,  rivalling  Arcturus  and  Vega 
(and  forming  with  them  the  most  biilliant 
trio  in  the  Northern  hemisphere),  Dr. 
Elkin  finds  a  parallax  of  only  slightly  more 
than  one-tenth  of  a  second  of  arc.  At  the 
distance  indicated  by  this  result — neatly 
two  million  times  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  earth — the  sun  would  shine  as  a  star 
of  only  the  sixth  magnitude.  This  im- 
plies that  Capella  is  about  250  times 
brighter  than  the  sun.  If  of  the  same 
intrinsic  brilliancy  of  surface  its  diameter 
would,  therefore,  be  about  sixteen  times 
the  sun's  diameter,  or  neaily  fourteen 
millions  of  miles  I  As  the  spectrum  of 
Capella  is  almost  identical  with  the  solar 
spectium,  it  seems  probable  that  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  the  sun  and  star  are 
similar.  Wo  must,  therefore,  if  its  meas- 
ured distance  be  reliable,  consider  Capella 
to  be  a  vastly  larger  body  than  our  sun. 
The  above  diameter  would  imply  a  volume 
equal  to  4,000  suns,  a  liuly  stupendous 
globe  ! 

A  minute  parallax  of  about  one-sixtieth 
of  a  second  of  arc  found  for  Arcturus  by 
Dr.  Elkin  gives  a  still  more  astounding  re- 
sult. This  small  parallax  implies  a  distance 
from  the  earth  equal  to  about  twelve  mill- 
ion times  the  sun's  distance.  This  vast 
distance  would  produce  a  diminution  of 
light  of  about  35|  magnitudes,  so  that  thb 
sun  placed  at  the  distance  of  Arcturus 
would  be  reduced  to  a  star  of  only  9f  mag- 
nitude !  It  would  not  be  visible  with  an  op- 
era glass  !  Arcturus  is,  therefore,  in  round 
numbers,  9^  magnitudes,  or  over  6,000 
times  brighter  than  the  sun  would  be  at  the 
same  density  and  brightness  of  surface  as 
the  sun,  the  diameter  of  Arcturus  would, 
therefore,  be  about  seventy-nine  times  the 
sun's  diameter,  or  over  sixty-eight  millions 
of  miles,  and  its  mass  about  500,000  times 
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the  mass  of  the  san  ;  figaies  well  calcnlat- 
ed  to  **  stagger  the  imaginalion."  From 
the  small  value  of  the  parallax  found  for 
Arctunis  we  caoDot,  of  course,  place  veiy 
much  reliance  on  its  accuracy,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  distance  of  this 
bright  star  is  really  very  great,  and  that 
consequently  it  is  a  much  larger  sun  than 
ours,  probably  one  of  the  most  massive 
bodies  in  the  universe. 

A  mean  of  the  results  found  by  Eikin 
and  Hall  for  Aldebaran  would  reduce  the 
sun  to  a  star  of  neatly  the  sixth  magnitude 
at  the  same  distance,  and  its  light  would 
fade  to  a  star  of  below  the  eighth  magni- 
tude if  removed  to  the  di^tance  found  by 
Professor  Pritchard  for  Alpha  Cassiopeise. 

For  the  bright  star  Pollux  Dr.  Elkin 
found  a  parallax  of  only  0.068  of  a  sec- 
ond, representing  a  distance  at  which  the 
sun  would  be  reduced  to  a  star  of  about 
the  seventh  magnitude.  This  makes  Pol- 
lux 164  times  brighter  than  the  sun,  indi- 
cating a  diameter  about  thirteen  times 
greater,  or  about  eleven  millions  of  miles  I 

Dr.  Elkin's  result  for  the  bright  south- 
ern star  Canopus  would  give  the  sun  a 
magnitude  of  only  S^  if  placed  at  the  same 
distance.  As  this  brilliant  star — second 
only  to  Siriui»in  lustre — is  nearly  one  miTg- 
nitude  brighter  than  Arcturus,  we  see  that 
it  is  probably  comparable  with  the  north- 
ern star  in  HJze. 

A  negative  parallax  found  by  Elkin, 
Glasenapp,  and  Peters  for  Alpha  Cygni, 
and  a  similar  result  arrived  at  by  Downing 
and  Main  for  Gamma  Dracouis,  indicates, 
of  course,  that  these  stars  lie  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  a  distance,  perhaps, 
too  great  for  our  present  methods  of  meas- 
urement. Their  comparative  brilliancy, 
vspecially  that  of  Alpha  Cygni,  would, 
therefore,  sug:gest  that  they  are  very  mas- 
sive bodies,  jfar  exceeding  our  sun  in  abso- 
lute size. 

The  results  I  have  given  will  show  that 
the  brilliancy  of  some  at  least  of  the 
brighter  stars  may  probably  be  explained 
by  their  enormous  size  in  comparison  with 
the  sun.  Placed  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  earth,  the  sun  would  dwindle  to  an  in* 
significant  star,  invisible  in  some  cases  to 
the  naked  eye  ! 

For  some  stars  of  the  sclar  class,  how. 
ever,  rmaller  distances  have  been  found. 
For  Eta  Herculis,  a  star  of  about  3^  mag- 
nitude, Belopolsky  and  Wagner  found  a 
parallax  of  four- tenths  of  a  second,  indi- 


cating a  distance  of  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Sirius.  As  at  this  distance  the  sun 
would  be  only  reduced  to  the  third  magni- 
tude, it  would  seem  that  we  have  here  a 
star  of  rather  smaller  mass  than  our  sun. 

In  the  case  of  binary,  or  revolving 
double,  stars,  if  we  can  determine  their 
distance  we  can  easily  calculate  the  com- 
bined mass  of  the  components  in  terms  of 
the  sun's  mass.  Assuming  the  most  reli- 
able distances  and  the  best  orbits  comput- 
ed for  the  following  binary  stars — Eta 
CassiopeisB,  40  Eridani,  Siriu?,  Castor, 
Alpha  Centauri,  70  Ophiuchi,  and  61 
Cygni —I  find  the  total  mass  of  these 
seven  stellar  systems  equal  to  14^  times 
the  mass  of  the  sun,  or  an  average  of 
about  twice  the  sun's  mass  for  each  sys- 
tem. Omitting  Sirius  and  Castor,  which 
have  spectra  of  the  first  type,  the  others 
being  of  the  second,  we  have  a  total  mass 
of  five  systems  of  Uptimes  the  mass  of 
the  sun,  or  an  average  of  2.31  for  each 
system.  Here  we  have  five  suns,  or  rather 
pairs  of  suns,  not  differing  greatly  from 
our  own  sun  in  mass.  Indeed,  one  of 
them,  61  Cygni,  is  of  smaller  mass,  if  the 
orbit  computed  by  Peters  can  bo  relied 
upon.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  still 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  famous  pair 
really  forms  a  binary  s}stem.  Its  dibtance 
from  the  earth  has,  however,  been  satis- 
factorily determined  by  several  astrono- 
mers. The  later  results  are  fairly  ac- 
cordant, and  it  may  be  confidently  as- 
sumed that  its  parallax  is  about  0.45  of  a 
second  of  are,  representing  a  distance  of 
458,366  times  the  sun's  distance  from  the 
earth.  At  this  distance  I  find  that  the  sun 
would  be  leduced  to  a  star  of  about  2.8 
magnitude.  Now,  from  the  photomctiio 
measures  made  at  Oxford  the  stellar  mag- 
nitude of  61  Cygni  is  4.98.  The  differ- 
ence, or  2.18  magnitudes,  implies  that  the 
sun  is  about  7^  times  brighter  than  the 
combined  light  of  the  components  of  61 
Cygni,  and  its  mass,  therefore,  probably 
greater. 

At  the  distance  of  Alpha  Centanii — the 
nearest  of  all  the  fixed  stars — the  sun 
would  be  reduced  io  1.7  magnitude,  or 
about  one  magnitude  fainter  than  the  star 
appears  to  us.  This  would  indicate  that, 
if  of  the  same  brightness  and  density,  the 
mass  of  the  system  of  Alpha  Centauii  is 
about  four  times  the  ma!*s  of  the  sun.  A 
calculation  based  on  the  computed  orbit 
gives  a  mass  about  twice  that  of  the  sun, 
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by  the  autocratic  philosopher,  but  by 
Boswcil,  with  the  retort :  **  That  is  being 
too  ambiliouf*,  madam.  We  might  as 
well  dedire  to  be  equal  with  the  angela." 

George  Eliot  gave  uttetance  to  n  gentler 
sentiraent  than  the  Quaker  lady's  when, 
the  recollections  of  her  childhood  strong 
upon  her,  while  regretting  what  the  years 
**  whoso  awful  name  is  Change"  had 
wrought,  she  said  : 

"  Bat  were  another  childhood  world  my  share, 
I  would  be  bom  a  little  sister  there." 

There  are  other  books  which  some  would 
be  scarcely  less  loath  to  lose  than  they 
would  Shakespeare, 

"  We  think,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
The  Arabian  NigfUs  must  bear  us  oompanj," 

exclaims  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  Sche- 
herazade. 

Mr.  Black,  we  believe,  is  unique  in  ex- 
pecting  to  meet  in  the  world  beyond,  not 
with  books  merely,  but  with  the  creations 
of  his  own  fancy  in  person.  Stretching 
out  a  hand  of  farewell  to  **  Madcap  Vio- 
let" and  her  fiiends,  "  yet  not  quite  of 
farewell,  perhaps,"  he  breaks  forth,  the 
creative  rapture  strong  upon  him,  **  for, 
amid  all  the  shapes  and  phantoms  of  this 
world  of  mystery,  where  the  shadows  we 
meet  can  tell  us  neither  whence  they  came 
nor  whither  they  go,  surely  you  have  for 
me  a  no  less  substantial  existence  that  may 
have  its  chances  In  the  time  to  come.  .  .  . 
To  me  you  are  more  real  than  most  I 
know"  (forgetting,  however,  that  those 
others  are  quite  real  to  themselves)  ; 
"what  wonder,  then,  if  I  were  to  meet 
you  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  un- 
known, you  all  shining  with  a  new  light 
on  your  face.  .  .  .  The  day  may  come 
when  you  will  speak,  and  I  hear — and 
understand."  A  fancy  in  curious  contrast 
with  Dickens's  statement  that  he  never 
met  his  characters  even  in  dreamland, 
knowing;;  them,  as  ho  said,  to  be  unreal, 
and  existing  through  his  imagination  only. 

Those  who  know  what  it  is  to  awaken 
from  a  bad  dream,  such  as  of  the  death 
of  one  in  whom  their  life  is  wrapped  and 
to  whom  they  may  have  given  pain,  will 
recall  the  thrill  of  rapturous  relief  with 
which,  on  waking,  they  found  it  was  a 
dream,  and  that  atonement  is  still  within 
their  power.  To  such,  and  to  those  who 
have  fallen  unawares  from  their  ideal,  and 
who  seem  to  have  lost  their  chance  be- 
yond recovery,  the  Idea  expressed  by  so 


many  (as  by  Dickens  on  the  death  of  a 
fiiend)  that  this  life  is  but  a  dream  from 
which  death  will  wake  us,  is  well-nigh  the 
sweetest  of  all.  The  vain  desire,  **  Oh, 
that  we  might  wake,  and  find  it  all  a 
dream"  (all,  that  is,  which  saddens  our 
existence),  would  then  be  realized.  "  This 
is  indeed  no  dream  !"  is  the  response  of 
Eiros  to  his  friend  Charmion's  greeting 
in  one  of  those  conversations  by  Edgar 
Foe  which,  in  grace  of  expression  and 
classic  beauty  of  sentiment,  recall  the  best 
of  Lander's.  The  two  friends,  as  readers 
of  Poe's  fanciful  sketches  will  remember, 
had  met  in  Aidenn,  Aidenn  being,  as  is 
elsewhere  shown,  the  earth  new  clothed 
in  the  beauties  of  Paradise,  having  under- 
gone her  purification  by  fire  through 
means  of  a  comet.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  it  should  be  to  Poe,  whose  fancies 
inclined,  as  a  rule,  toward  the  abnormal 
and  the  ghastly,  and  who,  by  brooding  so 
incessantly  over  the  secrets  of  the  charnel- 
house,  seems  almost  to  have  imbibed  some 
inkling  of  them  before  his  time,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  so  bright  a  vision  of  our 
future  life  as  is  here  presented.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  not  have  been  from 
Holmes,  the  natural  and  genial,  that  one 
would  have  looked  for  such  a  weird  con- 
ceit, weird  as  the  conception  of  the  wild- 
est dream«  as  is  contained  in  his  poem, 
**  Homesick  in  Heaven."  Three  spirits 
sate  apart  and  sad,  pining  for  what  they 
had  left  behind  on  earth — the  one  for  her 
little  child,  the  otLer  for  her  bridegroom, 
and  the  third  for  her  blind  and  gray- haired 
father.  To  the  messenger  who  is  sent  to 
comfort  them  they  tell  their  griefs,  when, 
looking  on  them  with  his  '*  mild,  half- 
human  eyes" — 

**  Ye  know  me  not,  sweet  sisters?*'  he  asks  ; 
'*  all  in  vain 
Ye  seek  jour  lost  ones  in  the  shapes  thej 
wore." 

Then  with  a  calm  (disposal  of  their  idle 
longings  : 

*'  1  was  the  babe  that  slumbered  on  (^y  breast, 
And,  sister,  mine  the  lips  that  called  thee 

bride — 
Mine  were  the  silvered  locks  thy  hand  ca- 
ressed," 

which  comes  upon  the  reader,  however  it 
may  have  come  upon  the  sisters,  with 
something  of  the  effect  of  that  uncanny 
tale  of  Tieck,  in  which,  after  a  series  of 
mysterious  doings,  the  hero  explains  them 
all  by  the  lucid  statement,  **  /  was  Hugo, 
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and  /  was  the  old  woman ,  and  I  am  Ber- 
tram  *' 

**  Then   be    not  fearful    at  the    thought  of 

change. 
For  thoagh  nnknown  the  times  that  are  to 

be, 
Tet   shall    they    prove    most    beautifnlly 

strange/' 

says  a  modern  poet ;  bat  not  quite  so 
strange,  we  trust,  as  this  suggestion  of 
Holmes  would  imply. 

Most  who  have  speculated  on  the  sub- 
ject at  all  are  of  opinion  that,  whatever 
mental  treasures  a  man  may  have  accumu- 
lated during  his  life,  *'  what  fills  his 
memory,  what  pervades  his  feelings,  what 
his  mind  and  fancy  created,'*  is  to  remain 
his  property  forever  ;  nay,  that  even  bis 
lost  possessions  of  mind  and  memory,  of 
which  one's  present  hold  is  precarious  and 
dependent  on  circumstances,  will  have  pre- 
ceded him  into  the  hereafter,  and  that 
death  will  restore  them  to  him  in  full  ;  a 
state  of  illumination  which,  as  has  been 
observed,  is  in  critical  moments  occasion- 
ally shadowed  forth  even  in  this  life. 
**  birth,"  says  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  "  gave 
to  each  of  us  much  ;  death  may  give  very 
much  more  in  the  way  of  subtler  senses," 
such  as,  he  suggests,  to  be  able  to  discern 
new  colors  ;  a  fancy  which  would  have 
delighted  the  color-loving  Amelia  Opie, 
the  painter's  wife,  who,  writing  once ,  of 
the  prisms  she  kept  in  her  room  that  their 
rainbow  tints  might  be  reflected  in  every 
direction,  wonders  whether  ^^  the  man- 
sions in  heaven  will  be  draped  in  such 
brightness."  We  none  of  us  can  help 
transferring  to  our  ideas  of  heaven  the  im- 
pressions of  beauty  we  receive  on  earth. 
Gustave  Dore,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
his  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  repre- 
sented the  angels  in  robes  of  variegated 
dye,  instead  of  the  conventional  white,  a 
fancy  in  which  he  was  anticipated,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  by  Albrecht  DUrer. 

Some  are  curious  about  the  merest  de- 
tails of  heaven,  busying  thcm8elvr>s  be- 
forehand (as  Carlyle  said  John  Mill  would 
do  if  he  were  to  get  there)  in  trying  to 
make  out  how  it  all  is.  '*  For  my  part," 
said  Carljle,  who  (till  those  he  loved  best 
had  crossed  the  mysterious  bourne)  seemed 
inclined  to  take  his  views  of  the  future 
life  on  trust,  **  I  don't  much  trouble  my- 
self about  the  machinery  of  the  place  ; 
whether  there  is  an  operative  set  of  angels 
or  an  industrial  class,  I'm  willing  to  leave 


all  that" — which  for  him  was  unusually 
complaisant.  We  find  Caroline  Fox,  who 
records  the  remark,  wondering  on  her  own 
account  whether  there  will  be  Sunday- 
schools  in  heaven. 

In  some  views  the  spirit  appears  to  lead 
as  cold  and  shadowy  an  existence  as  in  the 
Elysium  and  Tartarus  of  the  ancients  ;  or 
even  less  definite,  as  belonging  to  no  par- 
ticular locality.  Clothed  in  some  dim 
semblance  of  a  body,  *'  the  airy  shadow 
of  its  mouldering  earth/*  or  perhaps  in 
none,  it  floats  about  in  space,  a  phantom 
in  the  world  of  shades,  and  only  divided 
from  its  fellows  as  the  waves  of  light  or 
ether  are  divided  from  each  other.  To 
others  it  is  this  world  which  is  the  shadow 
of  that  beyond.  **  There  exist  in  that 
eternal  world,"  says  Blake,  **  the  perma- 
nent realities  of  everything  which  we  see 
reflected  in  this  vegetable  glass  of  Na- 
ture." The  dead,  initiated  into  life's 
mysteries,  are  supposed  by  Victor  Hugo 
to  turn  the  tables  (we  intend  no  **  spiritu- 
alistic'' allusion)  upon  us  who  are  used  to 
consider  them  as  phantoms,  with  the  sen- 
timent : 

**  'Tis  we  who  live  alone — 
You  living  are  bnt  ghosts." 

**  We  need  to  abolish  utterly  the  perilous 
mistake  that  anything  anywhere  is  '  super- 
natural,' or  shadowy,  or  vague,"  insists 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  **  The  ethereal  body 
which  awaits  us  must  be  as  real  as  the 
beef-fattened  frame  of  an  East -End 
butcher.  The  life  amid  which  it  will 
live  and  move  must  be  equipped,  en- 
riched, and  diversified  in  a  fashion  cor- 
responding with  earthly  habits,  but  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  the  narrow  vivacities  of 
our  present  being."  A  most  invigorating 
sentiment,  though  the  ^Snust"  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  rebuke  to 
one  of  her  courtiers,  who  had  presumed 
to  address  her  in  the  imperative  mood, 
**  the  word  must  is  not  to  be  used  to 
princes." 

It  is  a  spiritless  outlook  into  the  future 
which  seeks  and  desires  to  find  nothing 
but  rest,  though  the  idea  involved  is  capa- 
ble of  such  exquisite  expression  that  many 
are  beguiled  into  adopting  it.  By  none 
has  it  been  put  forward  so  beautifully  as 
by  Rousseau  in  the  saying,  *'  Who  on  the 
bosom  of  a  Father  sleeps,  cares  not  about 
awakening,"  which  is  only  less  perfect 
than  the  Psalmist's  '*  He  giveth  His  be- 
loved   sleep.''     But  annihilation    is  not 
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rest,  as  so  many  of  our  modt:rQ  singers 
seem  to  forget. 

"  Wrap  her  with  roses,  roses, 
And  never  a  spray  of  yew  : 
In  qniet  she  reposes  — 
Ah,  would  that  I  did  too  V  * 

In  such  repose  as  Matthew.  Arnold  con- 
templated in  these  lines  there  would  lie 
no  latent  consciousness,  as  there  does  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deepest  eaitbly  sleep. 
It  is  not  the  rest  indicated  by  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  tombs  of  the  early  Christians 
in  the  Catacombs  which,  as  Canon  Luckock 
points  out,  referred  to  **  the  peace  of  the 
pardoned  soul,  which  it  enjoys  when  set 
fcee  from  the  incumbrances  of  the 
body,  ...  it  realizes  the  prospect  of  a 
joyful  resurrection  and  an  eternity  of  bliss 
already  begun  ;''  the  congratulatory  wish, 
**  Be  happy  with  your  friends,"  being  oc- 
casionally attached  to  these  'Mnscrip- 
tions." 

Mrs.  Carlyle  speaks  of  it  as  a  rather 
cheering  fact  on  the  whole  that,  ^*  let 
one*8  earthly  difficulties  be  what  they 
may,  death  will  make  them  all  smooth 
sooner  or  later^  and  either  one  shall  have 
a  trial  at  existing  again  under  new  condi- 
tions, or  sleep  soundly  through  all  eter- 
nity'' —poor  Jeannie  Welsh  Carlj  le,  whose 
sleep  was  so  often  broken  above  ground. 
*'  That  last  used  to  be  a  horrible  thought 
for  me,"  she  goes  on  desperately  ;  **  but 
it  is  not  80  any  longer.  I  am  weary, 
weary  to  such  a  point  of  moral  exhaustion 
that  any  anchorage  were  welcome,  even 
the  stillest,  coldest,  where  the  wicked 
should  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
be  at  rest,  understanding  both  by  the 
wicked  and  the  weary  myself" — a  not  un- 
necessary reservation,  considering  that  she 
was  writing  to  her  husband,  after  two 
nights  without  sleep. 

Sleep  and  rest  are  certainly  pleasanter 
names  than  annihilation,  though  with  so 
many  they  indicate  the  same  thing.  Na- 
tures too  active  to  contemplate  an  utter 
cessation  of  their  energies  look  forward 
with  well-simulated  enthusiasm  to  the  pros- 
pect of  helping  on  the  universe  by  con- 
tributing their  scattered  atoms  to  its 
forces.  "  In  the  evenings  of  that  spring," 
says  Harriet  Martineau,  alluding  to  the 
days  in  which  **  philosophy  founded  upon 
science"  had  become  to  her  the  one  thing 
needful,  "  I  experienced  the  new  joy  of 
feeling  myself  to  be  a  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse."    Then,  indeed,  one  might  be  sup- 


posed to  exchange  such  civilities  with 
the  &:reat  Cosmos  as  Edgar  Allen  Foe  im- 
agines  in  the  case  of  a  certain  writer  he 
was  cutting  up.  That  gentleman,  having 
inadvertently  declared  himself  unable  to 
conceive  of  how  the  universe  must  have 
felt  on  a  peculiarly  awful  occasion,  **  Why 
didn't  he  ask  it?"  inquires  Poe  in  his 
sarcastic  vein.  ''  The  universe  would  have 
been  sore  to  answer  him,  *  Pretty  well,  1 
thank  you,  my  dear  Brown  ;  and  how  do 
you  feel  yourself  ? '  "  But  it  is  not  every 
one  that  is  capable  of  bringing  himself  to 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  prospect 
of  becoming  at  no  distant  date,  say,  for 
definition's  sake,  *^  the  immaterial  princi- 
ple of  a  comet,"  is  enough  to  satisfy  one's 
utmost  cravings. 

It  was  of  Harriet  Martineau  (and  the 
saying  might  apply  to  all  who,  like  her, 
have  done  their  best  to  serve  their  fellows) 
that  the  large-souled  Florence  Nightingale 
remarked,  ''  What  a  delightful  surprise  it 
will  be  to  her  to  wake  and  find  heiself  in 
heaven  I"  Somewhat  similar  in  its  blend- 
ing of  kindly  intention  with  a  spice  of  in- 
nocent malice  was  Oalileo's  remark  on  the 
death  of  a  sceptical  contemporary,  who 
had  refused  to  look  through  the  telescope 
at  some  newly  discovered  spectacle  in  the 
skies,  '*  I  hope  he  saw  the  moons  of  Jupi- 
ter while  on  his  way  to  heaven" — surely 
the,  most  amiable  exhibition  of  the  spirit 
of  **I  told  you  so  I"  on  record.  Of  a 
like  liberal  vein  was  the  old  minister's 
surmise  that  ^'  we  shall  meet  a  great  many 
people  in  heaven  whom  we  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  there,"  though  he  followed 
out  his  suggestion  to  the  less  pleasing  con- 
clusion that  *'  we  shall  also  miss  a  great 
many  we  had  expected  to  find." 

**  After  me,  the  deluge,"  was  a  selfish 
phrase  enough,  and  only  to  be  commend- 
ed for  its  honesty.  We  are  bound,  how- 
ever, to  believe  people  when  they  profess 
that  in  the  brighter  day  which  they  confi- 
dently expect  is  dawning  for  Humanity 
(since  denying  its  immortality  they  have 
taken  to  spelling  it  with  a  capital  H),  they 
arc  content  to  anticipate  no  share,  except 
in  the  **  beneficial  efliects"  of  their  pres- 
ent lives  on  those  who  are  to  live  after 
them.  It  is  all  very  well  to  aspire,  as 
George  Eliot  expresses  it,  to  join 

"  the  choir  infisihle 
Of  those  immortal  dead,  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence." 

So  to  live  may,  to  their  self-denying 
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aspirations,  be  heaven.  But  the  principle 
of  aelf-conscioasneM  is  strong  in  man  ; 
and  most  people,  however  philanthropic 
cally  inclined,  would  prefer  to  live  again 
in  some  more  personal  fashion.  For  one 
who  can  bang  enraptured  on  the  strains  of 
a  Mozart  or  a  Beethoven  it  seems  a  little 
ungrateful  to  say,  as  Mr.  Frederic  Harri* 
son  sajs,  that  '*  it  signifies  little  to  art  if 
the  composer  continue  to  exist  or  not." 
It  might  signify  little  to  art,  but  it  would 
signify  a  great  deal  to  the  composer  ;  and 
the  geniu^  which  had  so  brief  an  earthly 
while  for  its  development  might  more 
naturally  be  supposed  as  still  engaged 
somewhere,  somehow,  in  the  mysteiies  of 
music. 

Wo  turn  from  the  unsatisfying  music  of 
that  **  choir  invisible,"  toward  whose  har- 
monies we  are  invited  to  contribute,  to  the 
sweeter  and  more  inspiriting  strains  of 
Orpheus,  as  interpreted  for  Christians  by 
Archbishop  Trench,  when,  **  while  the 
heroes  and  the  kings,  the  wise,  the 
strong,''  beguiled  by  false  promises, 
would  have  foregone  their  quest,  he  eang 
to  them  of 

**  other  happier  isles  for  them  reserved 
Who,  faithful  here,  from  constancy  and 
right 
And  tnith  have  never  swerved.  .  .  . 

**  And  how  'twas  given  through  virtae  to  as- 
pire 
To  golden  seats  in  ever  calm  abodes, 
Of  mortal  men  admitted  to  the  choir 
Of  high  immortal  gods." 

It  is  said  that  in  our  day  the  visions  of 
Paradise  on  which  a  simpler  and  more 
earnest  generation  could  dwell  with  de- 
light have  lost  their  value.  The  ^^  trees 
of  unfading  loveliness,"  the  "  pavements 
of  emerald,"  the  *'  gardens  of  deep  and 
tranquil  security,"  the  *'  palaces  of  proud 
and  stately  decoration,"  and  **  the  city  of 
lofty  pinnacles,"  through  which  **  a  river 
of  gladness"  unceasingly  flows — all  the 
images,  in  short,  suggested  by  those  sweet 
old  terms,  and  to  which  the  heart  was 
wont  to  cling  so  fondly,  have  been  con- 
temned as 

*  *  Poor  fra^ents  all  of  this  low  earth, 
Such  as  m  dreams  could  hardly  soothe 
A  soul  tliat  once  hod  tasted  of  immortal 
truth;" 

the  designation  of  this  lovely  world  as  a 
*^  low  earth"  being  not  much  of  a  compli- 
ment to  its  Creator. 


**  Virtue,'*  says  Tennyson,  in  the  same 
mood  of  lofty  renunciation, 

*'  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet 
seats  of  the  just, 

To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  sum- 
mer sky  : 

Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to 
die." 

To  give  a  word  to  the  less  attractive  side 
of  the  question — the  condition  of  the  un- 
blest.  More  alien  still  to  the  imagination 
than  Lamb's  **  downright  Bible  heaven" 
is  the  downright  Bible  hell.  While  there 
are  many  who  simply  diitcard  it — like  tho 
modern-day  young  curate  who,  with  light- 
hearted  dogmatism,  declares  **  It*s  got  to 
go" — there  arc  as  many  others  who  repre- 
sent it  to  be,  like  its  dread  luler,  not  by  a 
long  way  so  black  as  it  is  painted.  One 
might  almost  smile,  were  it  not  for  the 
tragic  issues  involved,  to  find  one  of  the 
most  unconventional  of  the  utterances 
concerning  the  abode  of  doom  emanating 
from  no  less  conservative  an  organ  than 
the  Church  Quarterly.  VV'e  take  the  lib- 
erty of  borrowing  the  quotation  from  a 
paper  in  **  The  Wider  Hope'*  by  the  Rev, 
Professor  Mayor  :  *'  There  is  nothing  to 
show  but  that  Ifod  may  do  for  the  damned 
the  very  best  of  which  they  are  suscepti- 
ble. It  is  true  they  are  deprived  of  super- 
natural good,  but  there  is  the  whole  held 
of  natural  good  which  may  be  awarded  to 
them  in  proportion  to  their  deserts" — it 
being  supposed  *'  that  there  would  be  de- 
grees of  the  moral  state  very  much  as 
now."  The  penalty  of  past  sin  would 
have  to  be  paid  (and  there  is  enough,  it 
may  be  thought^  even  in  this  limited  pros- 
pect of  retribution  to  make  the  sinner 
tremble)  ;  after  which  :  *'  So  far  as  natu- 
ral appliances  are  concerned,  the  life  of 
hell  might  be  an  advance  on  the  present. 
It  might  have  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
civilization" — a  state  of  things  which  the 
most  audacious  of  romancists  would  scarce- 
ly have  ventured  to  conceive  of. 

**  Homer,"  says  Archbishop  Whately, 
represents  Achilles  among  the  shades  as 
declaring  that  the  life  of  the  meanest 
drudge  on  earth  is  preferable  to  the 
very  highest  of  the  unsubstantial  glories 
of  Elysium."  It  is  this  pall  of  dreami- 
ness and  unsnbstantiality  which  is  de- 
picted by  the  author  of  Letters  from 
Hell  as  constituting  the  punishment  of  the 
lost.  They  eat,  they  drink,  they  travel, 
they  go  to  the  theatre,  and  otherwise  pur- 
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sae  the  avocatious  they  pursued  on  earth, 
and  all  with  the  same  despairing  sense  of 
unreality  upon  them,  as  if  weighed  down 
beneath  a  nightmare  from  which  they 
could  never  awake. 

In  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Land  of  Darkness  a 
yet  gloomier  picture  is  presented.  The 
unbodied  spirit  drops  down  an  immeasur- 
able distance,  alighting  in  some  dim  region 
over  which  it  wanders  dissatisfied  and  soli- 
tary, coming  upon  city  after  city,  each 
more  full  of  misery  than  the  other.  Here 
there  are  dark  mines,  to  which  unwary 
passers-by  are  dragged  under,  and  forced 
to  unprofitable  and  ceaseless  toil  ;  and 
thr^re  a  lecture-hall,  where  unwilling  sub* 
jects  are  put  to  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ture in  **  the  interests  of  science,"  and 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  crowd.  No- 
where can  be  found  a  place  of  rest,  till, 
broken  down  at  last,  and  crying  to  be  at 
peace  with  God,  the  spirit  strives  to  win 
its  way  to  light — a  happier  destiny,  how- 
ever, as  many  would  regard  it,  than  that  of 
contented  settling  down  amid  the  swine 
troughs. 

People  play  with  the  idea  as  with  the 
other  ;  but  it  is  rather  that  of  a  Purgatory 
than  of  an  Inferno,  a  gleam  of  comfort 
being  generally  allowed  to  steal  into  the 


darkest  picture.  The  inscription  **  A  ban- 
don  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here"  has  been, 
by  cautions  attempts,  growing  ever  bolder 
and  bolder,  erased  from  the  dread  portal, 
till  scarce  a  trace  of  it  remains. 
Thus— 

*'  With  a  smile  at  the  saintly  heaven, 
And  a  sigh  for  the  priestly  hell, " 

people  follow  their  fancies  into  the  dread 
unknown, 

**  While  all  experience  seems  an  arch  where- 
thro' 

Gleams  that  ontravelled  world,  whose  mar- 
gin fades 

Forever  and  forever  as  we  move." 

There  is  something  infinitely  pathetic  in 
this  straining  to  see,  through  the  dim 
stained  glass  of  our  mortal  life,  into  the 
awful  mysteries  of  what  lies  without.  But 
even  thus,  some  more  pure-sighted  spirit 
here  and  there  seems  to  catch,  in  fleeting 
glimpses,  the  vision  of  something  half-de- 
fined amid  the  shadows.  We  all,  indeed, 
see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but 

"  A  man  that  looks  ihroagh  glass 
On  it  may  rest  his  eye, 
Or,  if  he  pleases,  throagh  that  pass 
And  the  whole  heavens  espy.'* 

—  Westminster  Review, 
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The  Eairouin  University  of  Fez  was 
founded  by  Fatma — not  the  beauty  of 
that  name — but  a  Tunisian  woman  from 
Eairouin,  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  or  about  fifty  years  after  Mulai 
Edriss  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  West- 
em  Mecca.  As  one  looks  upon  these 
crumbling  ruins,  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty  pillars  of  marble,  dragged  from 
Heaven  knows  where,  which  are  still  up- 
'  standing,  and  as  you  hear  the  fanatical 
cries  and  see  the  lowering,  threatening 
gaze  which  invariably  greets  the  coming 
of  the  Christian  ''pig"  to  this  classic 
shade,  you  can  hardly  realize  that  you 
have  before  you  all  that  remains  of  what 
was  perhaps  generally  considered  the 
greatest  university  in  the  world  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages. 

Here,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  students 


assembled  from  all  over  the  world,  Chris- 
tian as  well  as  Mohammedan.  Those  who 
thirsted  after  knowledge  and  sought  the 
**  pearls  of  wisdom"  at  any  price  came 
here  on  their  quest  from  the  jJiger,  from 
the  Congo,  from  Andalusia,  from  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Egypt,  and  Italy  ;  and  as  is  also  a 
matter  of  absolute  history,  Englishmen, 
especially  students  of  the  science  of  the 
stars,  came  to  the  Sacred  Mosque  in  West- 
ern Barbary.  The  Kaironin  lies  in  the 
hollow  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  bazaars 
and  the  listless  marts  of  trades,  now  only 
rarely  enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  some 
considerable  caravan  from  Taradunt  or 
Timbuctoo,  or  perhaps  even  from  Upper 
Egypt  vid  Tripoli  and  Insalah.  It  occu- 
pies an  area  of  about  ten  acres,  I  should 
say,  and  on  the  eastern  end  of  what  is 
rather  a  conglomeration  of  mosques  than  a 
single  edifice  there  are  two  square  and 
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rather  ugly  minarets,  though  beautifully 
inlaid  with  tiles,  in  which  are  bumed  the 
most  brilliant  colors,  at  once  the  hope  and 
despair  of  painters  of  eastern  landscapes. 
In  this  mosque  of  many  court-yards  beauti- 
ful fountains  are  continually  playing,  the 
walls  are  decorated  with  Salee  mattings 
and  many-colored  hayties  embroidered  in 
gold.  But  perhaps  the  entrances  to  the 
mosque  are  the  most  remarkable.  The 
hugfd  doors  are  made  entirely  of  copper, 
revealinfl:  beautiful  tracery  of  fretwork. 
Above  the  doors  are  wonderful  cedar-wood 
carvings,  which  are  said  to  have  been  de* 
signed  by  Geber,  the  architect  of  the 
Siralda  in  Seville,  and  the  tower  of  the 
Ben-Beni-Hassan  in  Rabatt.  The  floors 
of  the  shrine  are  bare  cold  tilings,  and  the 
worshippers  generally  bring  with  them 
their  prayer-rugs  to  kneel  upon,  and — as  I 
am  afraid  is  the  custom  in  other  places  of 
worship — to  sleep  upon.  The  huge  edi- 
fice, which  is  at  once  a  shrine,  a  univer- 
sity, a  library,  and  a  caravanserai,  is  al- 
ways thronged,  and  its  doors  are  never 
closed  night  or  day.  These  bare  stone 
walls  and  innumerable  moss-grown  pillars 
exert  power  and  influence  over  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  command  a  respect  which 
the  Sultan  has  to  count  with. 

It  is  very  hard  to  describe  the  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy  that  obtains  in  the  ^'  west- 
em  province"  of  Islamism,  and  in  fact  it 
wonld  be  safer  to  say  that  there  is  none. 
The  Kairouin  Cathedral  and  University  is 
entirely  ruled  by  the  people  who  frequent 
it.  In  its  sacred  precincts  Mahomet  is 
the  only  high  priest.  There  are,  of  course, 
fukieSf  or  professors,  and  emins^  the  faith- 
ful ones  or  priests,  but  woe  betide  the 
priest  or  fukte  who  dared  to  address  the 
most  ragged  vagabond  of  the  fondaks,  or 
a  bare-footed  beggar  from  the  Suss  in  any- 
thing but  terms  of  consideration  and  civil- 
ity. Here  the  vagabond  and  the  muleteer 
has  as  much  right  to  loiter  and  to  learn  as 
the  wisest  pundit,  though  one  is  a  raga- 
muffin and  the  other  may  wear  a  caftan  of 
green  silk  and  shioud  his  form  in  the  ser- 
pentine folds  of  a  sateen  haik.  It  is  gen- 
erally stated  and  believed  that  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco,  like  the  Czar,  is  at  once  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  head  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  this  is  not  quite  true.  Though 
one  of  his  many  titles  is  that  of  *'  Guardian 
and  Commander  of  the  True  Believers," 
this  authority  is  very  shadowy,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Kairouin  is  concerned,  and  the 


Sultan  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
some  three  years  ago  of  the  danger  that 
might  result  from  his  interference  in  pure- 
ly church  government.  For  some  reason 
or  other  he  commanded  that  the  Mokad- 
dum,  or  chief  trustee  of  the  University — 
an  office  which  has  been  hereditary  in  one 
familv  since  the  death  of  the  Tunisian 
Fatma — be  dismissed.  This  was  done, 
but  within  three  days  there  arose  such  an 
outcry  and  hubbub  at  the  Sultan's  attempt 
to  exercise  unwonted  authority  in  Church 
matters  that  he  very  wisely  bethought  him 
to  announce  that  in  a  dream  the  appari- 
tion of  his  sainted  father  bad  appeared  to 
him  and  requested  him  to  reinstate  the 
Mokaddum.  The  Mokaddum  was  rein- 
stated, and  the  Sultan  has  never  interfered 
again  in  the  alfairs  of  the  University. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Kairouin  is  also  a 
caravanserai  and  an  inn,  in  which  are  wel- 
come to  sleep  and  to  rest  all  those  who 
are  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
small  copper  coin  which  the  fondak  keeper 
requires  before  shelter  is  given  ;  and  the 
fact  that  its  doors  are  wide  open  and  its 
hospitality  granted  without  any  restriction 
whatever  is  widely  known  throughout  the 
ernpire. 

The  last  time  I  entered  Fez,  some 
twenty  miles  out  of  the  city,  at  the  shrine 
of  Mulai  Yakoub,  a  young  lad  joined  us 
and  made  the  day's  journey  in  our  com- 

Eany.  He  was  very  ragged,  and  went 
arefooted,  but  carried  a  beautiful  pair  of 
embroidered  slippers  in  his  hand.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  Moorish  Dick  Whitting- 
ton,  and  had  walked  all  the  way  from 
Oudjda  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  capital. 
His  capital  consisted  of  half  an  ounce  of 
copper  JI088  coins  worth  about  threepence, 
but  he  placed  a  very  high  value  on  this 
sum,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go 
along  with  us  on  one  of  our  ba^rgage 
mules,  as  he  was  afraid  he  would  be 
robbed  in  crossing  the  famous  plain  near 
Meknez,  so  feared  by  travellers.  We 
granted  his  request,  and  a  very  merry 
companion  he  was,  and  very  musical  with 
his  double- stringed  gimreh  and  shepherd's 
pipe  of  reeds.  On  reaching  Fez,  where 
he  had  never  been  before,  he  said  he  was 
going  to  sleep  and  eat  in  the  Kairouin 
until  he  decided  what  calling  he  would 
adopt,  and  seek  for  a  situation.  He  was, 
it  seemed,  quite  uncertain  whether  he  had 
a  greater  natural  bent  for  mule-driving  or 
water-carrying.     Several  times  I  met  him 
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afterward  in  the  bazaars,  and  on  several 
occaMons  he  greeted  me  effusively,  and 
once  when  we  were  unobseived  he  even 
kissed  the  hem  of  my  garment.  This  lip- 
service  I  was  graciously  pleased  to  ac- 
knowledge by  giving  him  a  few  matches, 
which  he  proudly  stuck  in  his  kinky  hair. 
About  a  month  later  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  owing  to  the  entree  into  the  Eairouin 
which  he  possetssed  the  boy  might  become 
a  useful  channel  of  information.  But  the 
young  vagabond  now  cut  me  dead.  I 
passed  him  sitting  before  the  gates  of  the 
Temple,  crouching  respectfully  at  the 
**  feet  of  Gramaliel,"  who  was  represented 
in  this  case  by  an  unhealthy  and  almost 
naked  saint.  He  looked  me  squarely  in 
the  eyes,  and  ignored  me  completely,  not 
seeming  to  suffer  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment or  pangs  of  conscience  at  his  ungrate- 
ful behavior.  His  better  nature  had  evi- 
dently succumbed  to  the  fanatical  atmos- 
Ehere  of  the  shrine  and  to  the  lessons  of 
atred  to  all  Christians  inculcated  there. 
The  education  of  Morocco's  liehe  jugend 
is  very  simple  indeed.  The  first  words 
that  boys — and  girls  too,  for  that  matter 
— are  taught,  are  words  of  execration  and 
of  blasphemy.  In  Tetuan,  where,  owing 
to  the  evidences  of  higher  culture  and  the 
direct  descent  of  its  inhabitants  from  the 
distingui8hed  families  of  the  Caliphate  of 
Cordova,  better  things  are  to  be  expect- 
ed, I  have  heard  women  on  the  house- 
tops, women  from  the  harems  of  nobles, 
shrieking  with  laughter  at  the  blasphemous 
and  sacrilegious  words  spoken  by  some 
toddling  tot  of  four  or  five  who  had  been 
carefully  trained  to  afford  them  amuse- 
ment in  this  unusual  way.  These  exhibi- 
tions of  precocious  profanity  I  could  well 
understand — that  is,  viewed  from  the 
Moorish  standpoint — if  their  object  was 
always  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  ;  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Then  at  the  age  of  five  or 
six  the  boys  are  sent  to  k  jama,  or  pre- 
liminary school,  where  the  old  taleeb,  by 
dint  of  thrashing  and  by  occasionally  com- 
pelling a  more  than  usually  backward 
scholar  to  wear  an  enormous  dunce-cap, 
goads  them  into  learning  the  principal 
verses  of  the  Koran.  If  the  parents  are 
wealthy,  or,  what  I  venture  to  say  is  very 
rare,  wish  that  their  offspring  should  re- 
ceive a  higher  education,  they  are  handed 
over  to  the  care  of  a  taleeb,  or  educated 
man,    from   whom    they   acquire   further 


knowledge — or     nonsense,    as    you    may 
please  to  call  it. 

Now  we  come  to  the  work  of  the  Kai- 
rouin  University  properly  speaking.  If 
any  roll  were  kept,  I  should  say  there  are 
about  one  thousand  students  regularly 
matriculated.  Of  these  about  four  hun- 
dred are  given  a  daily  pittance  of  bread  by 
the  trustees  of  the  fund  bequeathed  by  the 
sainted  Fatma,  which  has  been  held  sacred 
and  remained  intact  all  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  civil  and  dynastic  wars  that 
have  raged  continually  for  the  last  six  hun- 
dred years  in  Morocco.  These  four  hun- 
dred assisted  students  are  recruited  by  the 
village  schoolmasters  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  sent  up  to  Fez  to  receive  the 
'*  higher  education,"  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  describe,  and  are  supported  by  the  funds 
of  the  foundation.  These  bettel-atudenten 
receive  daily  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  new 
jellah  once  a  year.  They  wear  no  other 
clothing  but  the  jellah,  under-clothing 
being  quite  beyond  their  means  and  ideas 
of  what  is  proper.  They  sleep  in  the 
court-yards  of  the  mosque.  The  most 
sought-after  sleeping  apartments  for  the 
students  are  little  vaulted  cells  called 
mederfas,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Kairouin.  Possibly  this  is  becaujae 
the  Moorish  students  have  the  same  diffi- 
cultv  as  students  of  the  Western  world  in 
persuading  themselves  at  daybreak  that 
prayer  is  better  than  sleep.  At  all  events, 
if  they  have  to  go  to  chapel  they  do  not 
want  to  go  far.  But  these  mederpas  can 
only  be  sought  after  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess by  students  either  possessing  a  long 
purse  or  a  recognized  tendency  towaid 
holy  living  as  they  understand  it.  Many 
of  the  academic  youth,  howe\er,  succeed 
in  finding  favor  in  the  sight  of  some 
merchant,  who  allows  them  to  sleep  in  his 
house,  and  to  take  a  hand — I  mean  this 
literally — in  devouring  the  family  kous- 
couso.  In  return  for  these  favors  the  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  do  odd  jobs, 
**  chores,"  such  as  the  New  England  stu- 
dents perform  for  farmers  or  inn-keepers 
in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  money 
necessary  for  carrying  on  their  University 
work  duting  the  winter. 

The  Kairouin  student  looks  after  the 
merchant's  mules,  keeps  his  books,  and 
carries  his  turban  once  a  week  to  be  rolled 
by  Mouktar,  the  fashionable  hatter,  who 
has  a  shop  near  to  the  Shrine  of  Mulai 
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Edrias,  freqaented  nod  patronized  by  all 
the  notables  f  rooi  the  Grand  Vizier  down. 
These  pensioners  are  the  only  serious  stu- 
dents, if  even  they  oan  be  so  called,  that 
frequent  the  University.  They  certainly 
come  under  the  denomination  of  what 
Schiller  in  his  celebrated  Jena  address 
termed  contemptuously  *'  brodgelehrte, " 
for  they  etudy  only  that  they  may  receive 
some  bread- winning  position.  To  the 
flames  of  the  sacred  fire  they  are  indeed 
mental  salamanders.  They  generally  be- 
come, after  four  or  five  years  of  the  curric- 
ulum, adooU  or  notaries,  taleeba  or  doc- 
tors of  law,  or  perhaps  secretaries,  clerks 
to  cadis  (judges)  who  cannot  write.  The 
higher  government  offices  are  closed  to 
them,  owing  to  the  very  education  they 
have  taken  such  pains  to  obtain.  Bashaws 
and  cadis  are  always  chosen  from  the  mili- 
tary caste  or  the  local  gentry,  the  very 
men  who  have  not  even  the  smattering  of 
knowledge  which  the  poor  Kairouin  stu- 
dents must  pick  up  during  the  four  or  five 
years  they  hang  about  the  venerable  foun- 
dation. £very  government  position  is 
awarded  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
happy  office-holders  are  expected,  like  the 
nominees'  of  the  late  Boss  Tweed,  to 
**  work"  their  office  for  all  its  worth,  and 
to  send  nine  tenths  of  the  profits  to  Fez  to 
be  presented  to  the  Sultan  or  the  Vizier 
who  may  happen  to  be  the  chief  of  their 

Particular  department.  Should  the  office- 
older  be  not  as  are  the  children  of  Mam- 
mon, he  will  enjoy  his  office-holding  dis- 
tinction a  very  short  time  indeed.  Of 
course  the  Sultan  does  occasionally  yield 
to  what  is  at  first  sight  an  impulse  or  a 
yearning  for  better  things,  and  does  give 
a  valuable  post  to  a  man  without  exacting 
a  large  advance  payment ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally found,  I  regret  to  say,  that  the 
discerning  eye  of  the  Seedna  has  discov- 
ered in  his  nominee  predatory  instincts, 
and  a  slumbering  rapacity  which  has  only 
awaited  an  opportunity  to  show  itself. 
Some  of  the  other  *'  brodgelehrte"  gradu- 
ally succeed  their  professors  in  the  posts 
to  which  the  Mokaddum  and  the  trustees 
of  the  foundation  appoint  them.  Some, 
those  for  choice  who  wield  an  ornate  pen 
and  command  a  flow  of  complimentary 
and  eulogistic  language,  get  appointments 
as  attaches  to  the  Corps  of  Historians  who 
follow  the  Sultan's  every  movement,  catch 
bis  most  insignificant  word,  and  once  a 
week  submit  to  his  inspection  the  beauti- 
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ful  writings  and  illuminated  missals  in 
which  are  chronicled  the  doings  and  say- 
ings of  their  lord  for  the  past  seven  days. 
These  beautifully  bound  volumes  when 
completed  are  carefully  placed  in  the  Kai- 
rouin library  to  serve  as  documents  to  the 
history  of  Morocco;  ay,  as  the  Sultan 
doubtless  fondly  imagines,  of  the  world. 
The  history  of  the  present  ruler,  Mulai 
Hassan,  has  reached  the  sixth  hundredth 
volume.  Wisest,  indeed,  are  those  stu- 
dents who  '*  take  to  religion,"  and  gradu- 
ally set  themselves  up  in  the  '^  saint  busi- 
ness." Of  course,  for  this  purpose  it  is 
very  advantageous  to  be  connected  with  a 
saint,  to  have  Shereefian  blood  flowing  in 
your  veins,  or  even  to  be  descended,  or, 
what  is  about  the  same  thing,  to  ckim  un- 
challenged  descent  from  some  well-known 
marabout,  or  one  of  the  Sulhama,  a  term 
which  in  Morocco  is  not  applied  to  all  the 
militant  apostles  of  Mahomet,  but  exclu- 
sively to  the  conquerors  of  the  **  Western 
province."  But,  if  these  claims  cannot  be 
proved,  or  if  the  pretensions  of  the  holy 
man  in  embryo  are  not  received  with 
favor,  the  resources  of  the  Moorish  re- 
ligion in  the  manufacture  of  saints  are  not 
by  any  means  exhausted.  In  Morocco  the 
Church*  like  the  communal  government  of 
the  Eabyles,  is  the  essence  of  pure  democ- 
racy, and,  throwing  pretensions  of  pride 
and  holy  descent  to  the  winds,  the  clever 
student,  weary  of  the  miserere  of  his  aca- 
demic career,  can  with  patience  and  long- 
suffering  become  a  *'  self-made  saint,'' and 
rise  to  a  proud  and  lucrative  position  by 
his  own  exertions.  The  apprenticeship  to 
this  profession  is  not,  of  course,  by  any 
means  the  most  delightful  way  of  spending 
your  time  between  the  years  of  twenty- 
five  and  thirty -five.  In  Morocco  the  odor 
of  sanctity  is  not  a  pleasant  atmosphere  to 
dwell  in.  Still  the  rewards  are  dazzling, 
and  indeed  they  are  the  only  solid  and 
substantial  rewards,  safe  from  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  bashaw  and  Sultan,  that 
are  to  be  reaped  by  the  children  of 
men  in  Morocco.  For  a  few  years  the 
aspirant  must  content  himself  with  the 
most  meagre  fare.  He  must  content 
himself  with  taking  bis  food  at  the  table 
d'hdte  of  Fortune.  He  must  allow  his 
hair  and  beard  to  grow  untrimmed.  He 
must  discard  all  clothing,  and  carefully 
cultivate  and  encourage  any  inclination  to 
skin  disease  that  he  may  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  inherit  or  develop  by  his  life  during 
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his  wandefjahre.  He  mnst  abuse  his  per- 
son in  the  most  brutal .  manner,  bang  his 
head  against  stone  walls  until  so  callous 
does  it  become  that  he  can  cleave  it  with 
an  axe  without  so  much  as  winking.  Then 
the  aspiring  saint,  who  will  by  these  ex- 
ploits and  this  manner  of  life  have  won 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  holy  man,  gener- 
ally retires  from  the  world  to  some  place 
suitable  for  a  shrine  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
rich  and  superstitious  province.  He  here 
sets  himself  up  by  the  entrance  of  a  cave, 
or  under  the  shade  of  a  splendid  olive  or 
ilex  tree  for  choice  ;  the  country  people 
minister  to  his  wants,  which  at  first  are 
simple.  As  he  feels  himself  firmly  started 
as  a  saint,  his  simple  wants  expand,  and 
he  becomes  more  difficult  to  please.  The 
country  people  readily  accept  the  situation 
and  give  him  his  tithes,  paying  him  roy- 
ally for  the  blessings  he  oestows  on  their 
flocks  and  their  fields,  or  for  his  conde- 
scension in  laying  bis  holy  hand  upon  their 
sick  and  diseased.  In  time  the  country 
people,  generally  with  very  slight  provoca- 
tion,  become  ardent  believers  in  the  prow- 
ess and  miracle-making  power  of  their  own 
particular  and  local  saint ;  and  as  we  in 
England  sometimes  pit  our  local  pugilists 
against  each  other  in  a  mill  to  decide 
which  is  the  best  man,  so  the  Kabyles 
sometimes  bring  their  saints  together  for 
a  tourney  in  working  wonders  ;  but  the 
miracle-makers,  it  would  seem,  like  other 
more  civilized  impostois,  have  a  profession- 
al etiquette  of  their  own,  and  always  suc- 
ceed in  hoodwinking  the  sinners  without  in 
any  way  impairing  their  prestige.  The  faith 
of  the  Kabyles  is  too  unthinking  and  too 
considerate  to  ever  subject  them  to  the 
rude  surprise  that  overtook  the  unhappy 
bishop,  who,  according  to  the  Magyar 
legend,  while  preaching  to  an  assembly  of 
Huns  on  the  Blocksberg  by  Buda,  was 
8uddei>ly  thrown  over  the  mountain  in 
order,  as  his  benevolent  murderers  con- 
tended, that  he  might  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  he  was  as  good  a 
man  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles — 
and  could  Ay, 

The  saint,  once  formally  established, 
lives  in  4a2ines8  and  luxury,  and  be- 
queathes his  bones  to  his  progeny — gen- 
erally a  very  numerous  one,  for,  though 
the  saints  generally  live  ignorant  of  wine, 
their  acquaintance  with  women  is  invari- 
ably quite  an  extended  one.  The  fortu- 
nate progeny  ioun  themselves  into  «  com- 


pany, and  build  for  their  saintly  ancestor 
a  tomb  in  a  ^*  simple  inexpensive  mosque, 
that  they  erect  generally  on  the  very  spot 
which  he  hallowed  for  years  in  the  exercise 
of  his  saintly  functions.  In  rotation  the 
relatives  stand  at  watch  over  the  tomb, 
and  take  gate-money  from  all  who  enter 
the  mosque,  and,  if  the  saint  was  widely 
known,  his  bones  generally  bring  in  to  the 
family  a  fat  living  for  generations.  Per- 
haps the  most  pleasing  thing  about  the 
saint  business  in  Morocco  is  that,  however 
prone  you  maybe  to.  backsliding,  you  can- 
not fall  from  grace  however  much  you  may 
want  to  ;  clerical  vagaries  which  in  other 
worlds  and  in  other  religions  would  call 
forth  condign  punishment,  are  always 
lightly  regarded  by  the  Moorish  public  and 
accorded  plenary  indulgence.  A  saint  can- 
not commit  a  sin.  There  is  at  least  one 
saint  in  Morocco  whom  I  have  time  and 
again  seen  in  a  state  of  intoxication  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  his  well-known  in- 
dulgence in  alcoholic  beverages.  I  have 
even  pointed  him  out  to  his  worshippers 
as  the  contents  of  a  whiskey  bottle  went 
gurgling  down  his  throat,  but  they  only 
smiled  at  my  ignorance,  and  treated  the 
petty  malice  of  my  remarks  witlf  pity  and 
contempt. 

**  It  is  very  true,"  they  said,  *Mhe 
saint  is  drinking  whiskey,  but  he*s  such  a 
holy  man  that  the  moment  the  exciting 
liquid  reaches  his  throat,  by  contact  with 
his  holy  person  it  immediately  becomes 
innocent  mare's  milk."  Who  would  not 
be  a  saint  in  Morocco  ?  But,  of  course, 
the  great  majority  of  the  students  return 
to  their  native  villages,  where  they  enjoy 
a  reputation  for  erudition,  and  convert 
their  knowledge  into  the  copper  coin  of 
the  realm. 

In  addition  to  the  *'  brodgelehrte," 
whose  careers  I  have  endeavored  to  do* 
scribe,  there  come  every  year  to  Fez  some 
four  or  five  hundred  other  young  men  to 
attend  lectures  at  the  Kairouin  in  a  desul- 
tory way.  They  do  not  matriculate,  are 
very  casual  in  their  attendance,  and  come 
very  much  under  the  category  of  the  for- 
eigners who  frequent  Heidelberg  and  Bonn 
as  auserordentliche  horer.  They  are  the 
sons  of  high  Government  functionaries, 
or  of  Taradunt  and  Tafilet  merchants  sud- 
denly enriched  by  some  successful  slave  or 
salt  caravan  excursion  to  Timbuctoo  ;  and 
then  there  is  generally  a  Mahommedan 
princelet  or  two  from  the  Niger  delta,  who 
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has  been  sent  by  his  fond  parents  to  the 
fascinating  city  of  many  fountains  and  of 
many  pleasures  to  fashion  his  manners, 
broaden  his  mind,  or  jeter  sa  gourmey  the 
peculiar  folly  of  fond  parents  all  the  world 
over.  These  wealthy  students  bring  with 
them  frequently  their  harems  and  major- 
domos,  and  attendant  slaves  carrying  their 
sacks  of  gold  dust.  They  have  secret  and 
masonic  societies,  very  much  after  the 
fashion,  I  dare  say,  of  the  D.E.E.  at  Har- 
vard, or  the  **  Skull  and  Bones"  at  Yale  ; 
but  I  must  say,  to  their  credit,  I  never 
heard  it  ever  charged  against  them  that 
they  convened  to  debate  on  literary  or  his- 
toric subjects,  or  wrote  essays  on  the  car- 
dinal virtues. 

Thejeunesse  dorie  of  the  Morocco  Uni- 
versities take  their  pleasures,  apparently 
at  least,  very  sadly.  They  never  awaken 
the  slumbering  echoes  of  Fez  with  merry 
student  songs.  They  have  the  stately  de- 
portment of  Venetian  notables,  and  many 
of  them  the  girth  of  bishops.  They  have 
only  one  field  sport,  which  they  do  not 
indulge  in  very  frequently.  It  bears  a 
ludicrous  resemblance  to  football.  They 
choose  a  fitld  about  a  hundred  yards  long, 
and  make  narrow  goals  at  each  end.  Then 
a  wooden  or  a  rope  ball  is  thrown  in  their 
midst,  which  they  kick  about  most  dexter- 
ously. How  they  succeed  in  doing  it 
without  kicking  off  their  baboshas  or  slip- 
pers is  a  mystery  ;  but  this  misadventure, 
naturally  to  be  expected,  1  never  wit- 
nessed. They  do  not  seem  to  divide  into 
sides,  but  every  man  seems  to  play  on  his 
own  hand,  or  rather  with  his  own  foot. 
If  he  cannot  kick  the  ball  through  one  goal 
— inskalah  ! — he  will  try  to  kick  it  through 
the  other. 

But,  generally, -they  spend  their  time  in 
drinking  mint  tea,  anointing  themselves 
with  vile  scents,  smoking  keef  in  large 
quantities,  wearing  rich  silk  caftans  em- 
broidered in  crying  colors  very  much  after 
the  custom  of  our  own  liebejugend  of  wear- 
ing many-colored  waistcoats,  and  the  aca- 
demic day  is  invariably  concluded  with  a 
prodigious  spread  of  kouscous. 

If  they  study  nothing  else,  it  must  be 
said  they  do  set  themselves  seriously  and 
conscientiously  to  the  study  of  women, 
the  root  of  all  evil,  perhaps,  but  surely  the 
root,  branch  and  tree* top  of  all  knowl- 
edge. In  this  pursuit  they  arc  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  lax  divorce  laws  whith 
obtain  in  Fez.     I  hope  the  reader  has  not 


misunderstood  me — these  academic  studies 
of  femininity  are  always  carried  on  well 
within  the  strict  bonds  of  matrimony. 
Only  after  a  week's  research — if  it  seem 
to  the  student  that  the  study  is  not  a  con- 
genial one,  or  one  not  likely  to  repay  the 
expenditure  of  energy  required — he  puts 
his  wife  of  a  week  away  and  takes  a  new 
one,  always,  as  I  say,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  law.  An  amusing  stipulation  always 
inserted  in  these  academic  marriages  reads 
to  the  effect  that,  when  the  student  leaves 
Fez  with  a  summa  cum  laude — or  without 
it — in  his  saddle  bags,  the  wife  cannot  be 
compelled  to  follow  him  ;  also  that  his 
absence  from  Fez  at  any  time,  for  a  period 
of  any  length,  dissolves  the  marriage  with- 
out any  further  proceedings.  This  strange 
custom  has  grown  up  owing  to  the  very 
natural  reluctance  of  the  Fazzi  women  to 
leave  the  gay  capital,  to  change  the  lux- 
urious life  on  the  housetops  of  Fez  for  a 
mule-back  ambling  hither  and  thither  on 
the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara.  I  never 
heard  of  one  of  these  student  wives  fol- 
lowing her  lord  and  master  to  his  southern 
home.  They  very  much  resemble  the 
grisettes  of  the  Quartier  Latin.  I  never 
heard  of  a  student  at  the  Beaux  Arts  carry- 
ing off  in  triumph  to  his  distant  home  an 
etudiante  of  the  Rue  de  Seine. 

One  of  these  belles  of  the  academic 
youth,  with  her  eyes  encircled  with  kohl 
and  her  fingers  tipped  with  henna,  was 
once  pointed  out  to  me.  She  was  a  tall, 
finely-built  woman,  and  had  that  great 
beauty  which  the  Italian  proverb  commends 
and  extols  as  the  greatest  beauty  of  wom- 
an— una  bella  andatura.  She  was  clothed 
in  a  rich  kaik,  which  revealed  the  graceful 
outlines  of  a  lithe  and  active  figure.  I 
could  well  understand,  even  under  the  dis- 
advantages of  meeting  her  in  her  street 
costume,  the  charms  for  which  she  was 
famous.  I  was  told  that  her  looks  had 
been  the  only  books  of  a  succession  of 
students  for  the  past  ten  years — one  after 
another  these  poor  fellows,  when  their 
gold-dust  was  exhausted,  had  gone  south- 
ward to  their  homes,  to  begin  the  serious 
business  of  life,  while  she  stayed  on  and 
lived  and  loved  in  the  shadow  of  the  holy 
shrine.  Knowing  that  as  a  Christian  I 
should  be  debarred  from  entering  the  lists, 
I  put  Salem  El  Sheshouani,  my  faithful 
and  particular  boy,  on  her  track,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  out  of  her  what  in- 
formation I  could  as  to  the  lives  of  the 
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academic  youth.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Salem  executed  my  comroia- 
81  on,  which  he  entered  upon  with  enthu- 
siasm, with  more  than  his  customary 
thoroughness  and  dispatch.  The  next  day 
he  came  to  me  for  money  to  buy  the 
**  lady"  a  pair  of  embroidered  boots.  On 
the  following  day  he  wanted  a  Breber 
necklet  for  the  fair  one  ;  but  the  only 
information  about  her  life  I  succeeded  in 
extracting  in  return  was  that  he  found  her 
**  muy  bonita"  (very  pretty).  As  I  be- 
came insistent  he  said  she  was  *^  one  nice 
lady  woman/'  and  then  the  confession 
wrung  from  him  with  great  difficulty,  that 
he  liked  her  very  much — **  bezoff,  bezoff  T' 
(very  much,  very  much).  The  fervor 
which  Salem  put  into  that  word,  '*  bezoff," 
the  flash  of  the  eye  that  accompanied  it, 
would  have  carried  him  far  on  the  operatic 
Btage  as  a  tenore  robusto. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  the  students 
requisition  tents  from  the  Grand  Vizier^ 
and,  leaving  their  lonely  abodes  in  the 
city,  go  into  camp,  generally  on  the  banks 
of  the  Fez,  near  the  Sultan*s  gardens. 
Here  a  fortnight  is  spent  in  very  serious 
fooling.  To  supply  the  indispensable, 
deputations  of  students  march  through  the 
town  from  door  to  door  assessing  every 
inhabitant  according  to  his  means,  so  that, 
at  least  during  their  summer  outing,  they 
may  all  have  plenty  of  sheep  kous-caus^o 
and  mint  tea. 

Extravagant  tales  are  told  of  the  mad 
antics  they  perform  during  their  vacation, 
and  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  these 
grave  and  reverend  seigneurs  of  sixteen  to 
twenty  even  condescend  to  play  at  leap- 
frog and  turn  ^' hand-springii.''  But,  in 
all  fairness,  I  must  say  that  I  have  never 
seen  them  so  engaged  myself,  and,  if  I 
did,  I  should  feel  very  much  inclined  to 
discredit  my  eyesight. 

On  going  into  camp  the  students,  by 
popular  vote,  elect  one  of  their  number 
**  Sultan  of  the  Tholba,"  and  as  long  as 
they  remain  under  canvas  his  sway  is  as 
undisputed  as  the  word  of  the  **  Caliph  of 
the  Lord  enthroned  on  high,"  the  great 
Seedna  himself.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
corruption  and  the  bribery  practised  at 
these  elections  far  surpass  anything  known 
even  in  more  democratic  countries  where 
the  ballot  has  a  regularly  quoted  market 
value.  On  several  occasions  of  late  years 
the  Sultan  has  visited  the  encampment, 
and   conferred,    with    mock    seriousness. 


with  ''  his  brother,"  the  Sultan  of  the 
Tholba,  on  matters  of  State  as  well  as  of 
academic  interest. 

I  made  every  effort  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Tholba,  and,  after  ex- 
periencing many  a  rebuff,  became  fast 
friends  with  three  or  four  of  their  num- 
ber, who,  under  cover  of  darkness  would 
come  to  my  garden  and  discourse  learnedly 
upon  the  greatness  of  their  University. 
At  last  I  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to 
bring  some  of  their  text  books  with  them, 
and  many  a  long  ni^ht  session  we  spent  in 
discussinff  their  merits,  and  in  comparing 
them  with  the  educational  works  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  was  in  one  of  these  night  ses- 
sions, greatly  prolonged  owing  to  my  small 
supply  of  Arabic,  that  I  stumbled  upon 
the  geography  containing  the  map  of  the 
world.  This  learned  work  was  written 
some  fifty  years  ago  by  a  learned  pundit 
who  had  travelled  to  Mecca,  and  was  a 
Lord  Pilgrim  as  well  as  fukie,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  student  or  a  professor 
attached  to  the  University  that  has  any 
misgivings  in  his  mind  but  what  this 
map  is  a  perfectly  correct  representation 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  English- 
men,  who  do  not  as  a  rule  snffer  in  any 
great  numbers  from  the  modern  disease  of 
self-contempt,  and  are  generally  found  to 
have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets, 
will  regret  to  learn  that  one  of  the  infi- 
nitelv  small  islands  in  the  ocean  south  of 
Thibet  was  thought  by  my  Thoib  to  repre- 
sent very  fairly  the  geographical  situation 
and  importance  of  England. 

*' That,  I  suppose,  is  Ireland,*'  I  said, 
pointing  out  the  adjacent  sister  island. 

*'  Where  is  Ireland  ?  What  is  Ireland  f 
I  never  heard  of  Ireland,''  replied  the 
Tholb,  shaking  his  head  dubiously. 

I  saw  then  that  I  was  confronted  with 
an  instance  of  where  ignorance  is  truly 
something  very  nearly  akin  to  bliss. 
Spain  is  mentioned  by  name  on  the  map— 
an  honor  accorded  to  but  one  other  Chris- 
tian country.  This  is  doubtless  because  the 
Iberian  peninsula  is  a  large  and  undeni- 
able geographical  fact  in  plain  view  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  *'  Western  Prov- 
ince." Why  Russia  is  the  only  other 
Christian  country  having  the  honor  of  men- 
tion I  can  only  explain  on  the  ground  that, 
as  that  country  never  bothers  the  Sultan 
with  missions  and  embassies,  the  Moors 
are  correspondingly  grateful. 
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I  found  it  very  difficult,  in  fact  almost 
impossible,  to  get  any  clear  idea  of  tho 
curriculum  followed  at  the  University. 
There  are  certainly  distinct  faculties  of 
ecclesiastical  and  of  civil  law  (the  Shraa), 
and  there  are  very  many  lectures  on  astrol- 
o^,  for  to  this  basest  variety  of  science 
the  descendants  of  the  great  Arabian  as- 
tronomers have  come.  Then  there  are 
always  going  on  learned  disquisitions  on 
the  Bokhariy  a  series  of  holy  volumes  that 
occupy  the  same  position  to  Islam  as  the 
Talmud  does  to  Jewry  ;  also  courses  in 
higher  mathematics,  and  in  alchemy  and 
divination.  I  must  say  that  the  Tholba 
whom  I  met  showed  remarkable  quickness 
in  solving  mathematical  problems  which 
were  far  beyond  my  depth.  With  this 
meagre  information,  the  knowledge  I 
gathered  with  such  difficulty  regarding  the 
Eairouin  as  an  educational  centre  is  quite 
exhausted.  When  I  left  the  holy  city  a 
great  tournament  of  learned  men  and  pun- 
dits was  announced  to  come  off  shortly, 
and  I  certainly  would  have  remained  to 
witness  the  proceedings  if  there  had  been 
any  chance  of  my  being  permitted  to 
assist  at  their  sessions.  Wise  and  learned 
pundits,  the  intellectual  giants  of  Mauri- 
tania, were  coming  from  TIemcen,  Maza- 
gran,  and  Marakesh,  to  discuss  with  im- 
perturbable gravity  the  large  question  as 
to  whether  the  earth  revolves  around  the 
sun  or  vice  versd. 

As  a  hot- bed  of  fanaticism  and  a  never- 
failing  well  of  religious  feeling,  volumes 
might  be  written  about  the  Eairouin.  In 
case  there  he  any  truth  in  the  rumors  which 
are  continually  appearing  in  the  political 
press  of  Europe,  to  the  effect  that  one  or 
more  of  the  European  powers  are  on  the 
point  of  annexing  this  much-coveted  and 
very  desirable  country,  it  would  be  well 
for  these  statesmen  to  pause  and  count 
well  the  cost  before  entering  upon  an  en- 
terprise which,  if  nndertaken,  will  be  cer- 
tainly costly.  They  should  take  note  of 
the  great  renaissance  of  fanatical  feeling  in 
African  Islam  in  the  past  decade,  due  part- 
ly to  the  successes  of  the  Mahdi  in  the 
Eastern  Soudan,  and  partly  to  the  wonder- 
ful growth  of  the  Senapsi  brotherhood 
throughout  the  Dark  Continent,  and  the 
wondeiful  power  which  the  Senussi  Mahdi 
himself,  from  his  seat  in  Southern  Tripoli, 
exercises  throughout  Northern  Africa. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  the 


next  time  Morocco  declares  hostilities 
against  any  Christian  power,  the  green 
standards  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Sulharoa, 
now  carefully  guarded  in  the  Kairouin, 
will  be  unfurled,  and  a  holy  war  pro- 
claimed  with  far-reaching  consequences, 
that  it  is  difficult,  in  fact,  impossible,  to 
estimate  in  advance. 

After  having  experienced  some  rather 
severe  snubbing,  I  succeeded  in  entering 
upon  relations  with  several  of  the  fukiea  or 
professors  of  the  ancient  foundation. 
When  I  met  them  in  the  bazaars,  in  reply 
to  my  Catholic  "  Peace  be  with  you," 
they  would  with  characteristic  narrow- 
mindedness  reply,  *'  Peace  be  unto  all 
true  believers,^*  Finally,  however,  I  iuc» 
ceeded  in  luring  them  also  to  my  encamp- 
ment. They  drank  my  tea,  carefully 
guarding  their  garments  and  their  persons 
as  much  as  possible  from  coming  into  de- 
filing contact  with  their  Christian  host. 
When  I  showed  them  the  New  Testauient, 
and  reminded  them  that  in  the  Koran  they 
are  expressly  commanded  to  read  the  life 
of  Seedna  Aissi  (the  Lord  Jesus)  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  they  positively  shud- 
dered. When  at  last  they  found  speech, 
they  said  they  were  quite  willing  to  do 
that,  but  unfortunately  wicked  men  among 
the  Kaffirs  had  laid  impious  hands  on  the 
good  book,  and  that  its  meaning  had  been 
very  much  distorted  and  its  precepts  per- 
verted, since  the  days  of  the  Prophet. 

I  then  offered  to  place  them  in  posses- 
sion of  a  Greek  Testament,  and  of  an  En;* 
lish  one  for  comparative  study  of  the 
translation,  but  as  they  neither  had  the 
English  nor  the  Greek  at  their  disposal, 
and  evidently  did  not  care  a  rush-light 
one  way  or  the  other  about  it,  my  offer 
came  to  nothing.  So  the  Fnkies  went 
their  way  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  in 
which  they  delight,  after  a  stately  leave, 
taking,  and  though  they  had  quaffed  my 
tea  and  partaken  of  my  sweets,  their  part- 
ing salutation  was  still  the  un-Catholic 
*  *  Peace  be  to  all  true  believers. " 

But,  perhaps,  it  is  as  a  library  and  a 
great  depository  of  ancient  writings  that 
the  Kairouin  excites  interest  and  curiosity 
rather  than  from  the  other  points  of  view 
which  I  have  here  dwelt  upon. 

It  has  been  thought,  or  rather,  more 
correctly  speaking,  only  fondly  hoped,  by 
the  learned  men  throughout  Christendom, 
that  among  the  rubbishy  chronicles  of  the 
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Kairouin  there  would  some  day  be  foand 
the  missing  classics,  the  lost  books  of 
Euclid  and  of  Livy,  among  others.  In- 
deed in  some  of  the  more  ancient  books 
of  travel  on  Morocco  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  many  of  the  manuscripts  that  were 
saved  from  the  burning  of  the  Alexandiian 
Library  were  taken  to  Seville,  Granada, 
and  Fez.  In  weighing  these  statements  I 
think  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Kairouin  was  founded  at  the  very  least  one 
bundled  years  after  the  fire  that  was  so 
disastrous  to  learning,  and  that  these 
manuscripts  would  have  had  a  lot  of 
knocking  about  before  they  found  a  home 
on  the  shelves  in  the  subterranean  cellars 
of  the  Kairouin.  I  think  it  possible  that 
on  leaving  Seville  and  Granada  the  Moors 
may  have  brought  with  them  to  Morocco 
many  of  the  precious  volumes  which  are 
known  to  have  been  in  these  libraiies, 
but  which  have  now  disappeared.  For 
the  last  fifty  years  it  has  been  the  effort  of 
every  European  minister  accredited  to 
Morocco  to  obtain  some  information  re- 
garding these  treasures,  but  the  Sultan  has 
always  sturdily  asserted  that  there  were  no 
books  at  all  in  the  Kairouin,  or  that  they 
had  ciumbled  into  dust  from  age  long  cen- 
turies before.  My  inquiries,  though  hard- 
ly in  a  measure  commensurate  with  the 
labor  and  amount  of  time  expended,  were 
certainly  more  successful.  There  can  be 
DO  two  opinions  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
very  large  number  of  ancient  manuscripts 
in  the  Kairouin  Library,  and  these  vol- 
umes— a  creditable  thing  for  the  lazy  and 
indolent  Moors — are  certainly  the  object 
of  very  great  care.  The  trustees  of  the 
Kairouin  have  a  regular  staff  of  custodians 
chosen  from  the  University  professors  and 
teacherii,  who  are  charged  with  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  books  ;  and  the  cellars  are 
annually  inspected,  and  the  books  repaired 
when  the  necessity  arises.  I  should  say 
that,  bar  accidents  of  fire,  in  the  future, 
when  the  library  is  thrown  open,  the 
manuscripts  will  be  found  in  a  very  fair 
state  of  preservation. 

Upon  another  point  my  informants  all 
agreed.  They  said  that  in  the  Library 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  books  written 
in  strange  unknown  tongues.  Generally, 
my  genial  Tholba  friends  asserted,  they 
were  written  in  Greek  ;  but  on  my  show- 
ing them  a  book  in  German,  they  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  was  the 
language  in  which  the  volumes  were  writ- 


ten. So  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  writing  which  is  not  Arabic  is 
Greek  to  the  Fukies  and  Tholba  of  Fez. 

I  was  devising  a  scheme,  and  planning 
to  get  into  the  closely  guarded  cellars 
under  the  sanctuary,  where  the  books  are 
kept,  and  having  a  look  at  the  volumes 
myself  ;  when,  misled  by  the  unscrupulous 
lies  that  were  circulated  by  the  emissaries 
of  other  powers,  the  Fazzi  suddenly  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  such  hostility  to  the 
English  mission  and  the  other  foreigners 
in  Fez,  on  a  friendly  footing  with  its  mem- 
bers, that  we  had  quite  enough  adventures 
and  fights  forced  upon  us  as  we  rode  quiet- 
ly through  the  city,  to  run  the  risk  of  sur- 
reptitiously exploring  the  Kairouin. 

Prevented  from  investigating  the  Library 
with  my  own  eyes,  I,  however,  succeeded 
in  getting  hold  of  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts. I  suppose  I  ought  to  blush  at  the 
recital,  but  I  was  forced  to  bribe  my  friends, 
the  Tholba,  to  steal  the  volumes  for  me. 
During  the  last  ten  days  of  my  stay  in  Fez 
they  purloined  from  the  shelves  of  the 
Library  some  thirty  mannsciipts,  and 
brought  them  to  me  hidden  away  in  the 
capacious  folds  of  their  jelaabs.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  they  had  neither  time 
nor  the  knowledge  to  steal  with  discrimina- 
tion. So  the  books  they  brought  me  were 
of  comparatively  small  value,  and  I  had 
them  all  replaced,  with  four  or  five  excep- 
tions. I  kept  a  verv  beautifully  illuminat- 
ed edition  of  the  Bokhari,  bound  at  Seville, 
several  volumes  of  amatory  poetry,  writ- 
ten in  the  thirteenth  century,  I  believe, 
and  a  long  and  very  prosy  account  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  made  by  a  Fukie  of 
Fez  in  the  fifteenth  century.  I,  however, 
failed  to  get  hold  of  any  of  the  manu- 
scripts, which,  as  the  Tholba  assert,  are 
written  in  **  Greek." 

I  feel  quite  incapable  of  conveying  by 
mere  words  the  condescension,  the  pity 
and  the  contempt  which  the  Moors  of  the 
University  class  have  for  our  achievements 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  They  are 
just  as  firmly  convinced  of  their  immeasur- 
able superiority  as  is  the  Sultan  that  his 
army  is  the  most  magnificent  fighting  ma- 
chine in  the  woild.  The  learned  Fukies 
and  the  wise  Tholbas  of  the  Kairouin  re- 
gard our  universities  as  puny,  struggling 
schools,  where  fortunately  only  false 
knowledge  and  the  black  arts  are  tanght. 
The  following  anecdote  I  consider  char- 
acteristic  of   their  views.     One  evening 
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several  of  the  Tholbas  ha4  been  drinking 
tea  with  me  in  my  garden,  and,  in  the 
conrse  of  the  rather  Ollendorfian  conTersa- 
tion  which  took  place  on  these  occasions, 
I  spoke  of  two  of  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion. **  One  is  a  great  military  caid,*^  I 
Raid,  '*  and  the  other  a  very  wise  man  ;  a 
tabeeb  [a  doctor]  and  a  ialeeb  [a  learned 
man  of  law]  in  one."     As  my  guests  de- 


parted I  heard  one  of  them  say  to  the 
other,  **  What  an  awful  lie  !  There  are 
no  great  caids  or  learned  men  outside  of 
Morocco."  "Of  course  there  are  not," 
replied  the  other  wise  man,  laughing  at 
my  attempt  to  impose  upon  their  superior 
knowledge  of  the  world. — Fortnightly  Re- 
view. 


-•♦♦- 


THE  RAT-CATCHER  OP  HAMELN. 


BY    OU8TAV   HARTWIO. 

'  (Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin.) 

[It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  Browning's  **  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  and 
its  many  quaint  humors,  the  treatment  of  the  same  legend  by  a  young  German  poet, 
who  has  dealt  solely  with  the  grave  and  pathetic  side  of  the  story.] 

The  Piper,  he  laughed  with  a  scorn  that  stung, 

A  curse  was  quivering  on  his  tongue  ; 

He  fixed  on  the  Councillors,  where  they  sate, 

A  look  that  was  fired  with  a  deadly  hate. 

'^  From  the  plague  of  rats  I  have  set  you  free, — 

Not  a  tail  of  them's  left,  and  it's  all  through  me  ; 

Pay  what  you  owe — my  promised  boon — 

Or  you'll  hear  me  pipe  to  a  different  tune. 

'Tis  not  rats  only  my  pipe  can  wile. 

Music  it  has  in  quite  other  style  ; 

Beware,  and  again  I  charge  you,  beware. 

Lest  you  waken  the  spell  that  is  slumbering  there  I 

Stick  to  your  bargain  !     Pay  my  fee  !" 

**  No  1  not  a  stiver."     Away  went  he. 

Now  with  joy  the  news  was  in  Hameln  told, 
it  was  quit  of  the  rats,  and  had  kept  its  gold. 
The  myriad  swarms  of  that  loathly  pest 
Upon  its  townsmen  no  longer  press'd  ; 
No  longer  the  vermin,  undismay'd, 
With  ravenous  tooth  on  their  victuals  prey'd, 
And  folks  at  ease  to  their  work  might  fare, 
With  no  rats  scaring  them  jevery  where. 
There  was  joy  in  every  house  once  more, 
And  comfort,  as  in  the  good  days  of  yore, 
Until  one  day  of  sultry  heats 
Hung  heavy  o'er  Hameln's  silent  streets. 
The  town  seemed  in  a  death-trance  seal'd  ; 
The  men  were  away  at  work  a-field, 
While  in  their  homes  so  hush'd  and  still 
The  women  toiled  as  good  housewives  will. 
Then  through  the  empty  streets,  with  slow 
And  wary  steps, — a  dusky  glow 
In  his  keen  eyes,  and  in  his  face 
A  purpose  dire, — did  the  Piper  pace. 
He  held  the  pipe  in  his  right  hand. 
By  his  bony  fingers  firmly  spann'd  ; 
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Slowly  be  raised  it  up,  and  to 
His  lips  he  set  it,  then  withdrew, 
As  though  his  heart  had  failed  him  then  ; 
But,  quick  !  'twas  back  at  his  lips  again. 
Then  strains,  so  marvellously  sweet 
As  never  mortal  ear  did  greet. 
Flow  from  the  pipe, — a  music  rare, 
Like  spirit-voices  in  the  air. 
Entrancing,  thrilling,  plaintive,  mild, 
Demonic,  weird,  ear-piercing,  wild. 

Onward  he  strides  ;  through  street  on  street 
He  takes  his  way  with  stealthy  feet, 
And  on  his  unblest  path  he  hears 
From  house  to  house  the  magic  airs  ; 
And  where  her  darlings  young  and  fair 
Nestled  within  the  mother's  care, 
Wherever  childhood's  eye  shone  bright. 
There  did  the  magic  use  its  might. 
The  witching  music,  floating  round. 
Their  souls  within  its  meshes  bound  ; 
Hark  !  Hark  I     It  strikes  upon  the  ear. 
They  stretch  their  little  necKs  to  hear. 
Within  their  eyes  gleams  such  delight. 
As  though  heaven  opened  to  their  sight, 
And  to  the  Piper,  one  by  one. 
Away  the  little  creatures  run. 
The  mother  chides — no  heed  give  they. 
But  one  and  all  they  rush  away. 
If  little  ones  lay  sick  a-bed. 
Away  at  once  their  sickness  fled  ; 
Out  of  their  mother's  arms  they  slip, 
And  shout  and  gambol,  jump  and  skip. 
With  warning  voice,  sweet,  'full  of  pain. 
She  calls  to  them,  but  calls  in  vain  ; 
One  sound  alone  their  being  sways. 
The  music  the  rat-catcher  plays. 
O'er  every  house,  o'er  every  street 
He  casts  his  spell  of  music  sweet, 
And,  snared  in  it,  the  children  throng 
Troops  after  him  the  town  along. 
Out  through  the  gate,  on,  on  they  sweep, 
Till  they  are  stay  d  by  a  mountain  steep. 

He  looks  round  at  them,  as  they  sped, 
So  blithe  of  heart,  so  rosy  red,  • 

Poor  innocents  that  should,  perdie, 
The  victims  of  his  vengeance  be. 
Then  for  a  moment  swept  a  trace 
Of  pity  o'er  his  wrathful  face. 
Does  he  of  the  parents'  anguish  think. 
And  from  his  vengeful  purpose  shrink  f 
From  life's  tree  shall  he  rudelj  tear 
The  buds  that  scarce  have  burgeon 'd  there  ? 
He  stays- the  spell — the  pipe  is  hush'd. 
Pity  his  hate  has  well-nigh  crush'd. 
When  Hameln  meets  his  view,  and  straight 
The  pipe  resounds,  and  all  is  hate. 
With  tones  low,  sweet,  yet  dread  to  hear, 
With  tones  wild,  wondrous,  eldiitch,  drear, 
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Does  he  tbe  troops  of  children  clasp, — 
Not  one  of  them  eludes  his  grapp. 

So  to  the  monntain  on  he  goes, 
The  children  roand  him,  rows  on  rows. 
When  unseen  hands  with  crash  and  shock 
Split  wide  the  adamantine  rock. 
In  pours  the  living  torrent,  then 
The  mountain  closes  up  again, 
And  Hameln*s  luckless  children  all 
Are  lost  behind  that  stony  wall. 

Heavily  on  the  unhappy  town 
The  Piper's  vengeance  settled  down  ; 
Mother  s  heaits  many  it  caused  to  break, 
And  there  even  now  men's  souls  will  ache. 
To  think  of  Hameln  and  the  day 
The  Piper's  music  lured  away 
Her  children,  and  their  souls  are  stirr'd. 
With  anguish,  just  as  though  they  heard 
The  strains  so  sweet,  so  dread  to  hear, 
The  strains  so  eldritch,  wild,  and  drear. 
Round  Poppenberg  *  that  rang,  when  it 
To  swallow  up  llam€ln*8  children  split. 

— Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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Thk  old  Venetians  were  above  all  a 
methodical  people.  In  the  early  centu- 
ries of  their  history  they  were  rung  to  and 
from  their  daily  work  like  Lancashire  fac- 
tory girls.  This  bell  was  called  the 
*' Marangona."  f  It  was  almost  as  im- 
portant for  the  State  as  the  Doge  himself. 
After  simdown  there  was  the  Rialtina  or 
curfew.  Between  the  clang  of  theie  two 
important  bells  the  Venetians  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  lived  laborious  and  honoiable 
lives,  and  little  by  little  forged  the  great- 
ness of  their  Republic. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  in  the  records  of 
Venetian  country-house  life,  when  Venice 
herself  was  near  disruption,  how  this  mania 
of  method  still  survived  among  her  citi- 
zens. At  exactly  nine  o'clock  a  bell  sum- 
moned the  guests  from  their  beds.  These, 
in  the  order  of  their  arising,  were  taken  in 
charge  by  the  barbers  and  wig-dressers. 

*  The  moantain  into  which,  according  to 
the  legend  as  told  by  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
the  clnldren  disappeared. 
'  t  From  **  marangoin**  or  *'  falegoaim*'  car- 
penters, many  of  whom  were  necessarily  em- 
ployed in  the  arsenals  of  old  Venice.  The 
bell  was  mng  at  daybreak  from  the  campanile 
of  8.  Mark's. 


At  ten  o'clock  another  bell  announced  the 
apparition  of  the  master  of  the  house 
down-stairs  ;  and  reminded  his  guests  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  present  themselves  be- 
fore him  and  wish  him  a  formal  *'  good- 
day."  At  eleven  a  third  bell  informed 
the  more  devout  of  the  visitors  that  a  mass 
was  being  said  in  the  chapel.  After  chapel 
cards  and  athletic  exercises  of  a  mild  kind 
were  the  vogue  ;  and  these  diversions  were 
toward  two  o'clock  interrupted  by  more 
bell-ringing  in  honor  of  dinner.  The  meal 
over,  there  was  an  interval.  Not  for  long, 
however.  Yet  one  more  bell  told  of  the 
grand  promenade  just  about  to  begin. 
This  was  a  very  singular  kind  of  diver- 
sion :  a  sort  of  sham  picnic,  in  which  the 
guests  marched  off  in  procession  with  pots 
and  kettles,  wine,  and  light  refreshments. 
Perhaps  we  may  call  it  an  eighteenth-cen* 
tury  notion  of  **  al  fresco"  afternoon  tea. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  guests  stayed  out 
until  the  evening,  when  they  returned  to 
play  cards  and  dance.  The  next  day  the 
reign  of  the  bells  began  again. 

The  vigor  and  color  of  early  Venetian 
life  were  amazing.  At  a  time  when  Eng- 
land was  in  thrafi  to  feudalism  Venice  was 
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a  great  brotherhood.  The  people  worked 
hardy  and  were  also  amused  without  stiot. 
Those  who  were  not  members  of  one  or 
other  of  the  trade  guilds  were  associated 
with  the  sea,  cither  as  State- employed 
sailors  or  as  fisihermen.  In  their  old  age, 
if  they  were  necessitous,  the  same  pater- 
nal State  made  them  shopkeepers  of  an 
inferior  order  :  they  were,  in  fact,  the 
equivalents  of  the  apple  women  and  chest- 
nut sellers  of  our  London  streets.  Venice 
was  like  a  contented  family  :  not  always 
in  a  state  of  demonstrative  happiness,  but 
at  the  same  time  never  menaced  by  mind- 
corroding  ruin.  The  animation  of  the 
Bialto  and  the  quays  was  then  as  fine  a 
sight  as  could  be  enjoyed  anywhere  in  Eu- 
rope. The  East  and  the  West  here  ex- 
changed their  wares.  If  the  councillors 
of  the  State  could  have  contrived  it,  they 
would  have  made  their  city's  association 
with  the  East  one  of  commerce  alone. 
But  this  was  impossible.  Oriental  cus- 
toms as  well  as  Oriental  merchandise  were 
imported. 

Yet  for  a  long  time  Venice  seems  to 
have  been  not  perniciously  affected  by 
these  various  outside  influences — some  very 
bad — which  came  upon  her  so  abundant- 
ly. The  Venetian  women  led  quiet  de- 
corous lives  in  their  own  homes.  They 
divided  their  time  (says  Molmenti)  be- 
tween praying  and  domestic  duties.  Their 
prayers  were  for  their  husbands  rather 
than  for  themselves  :  the  risks  of  a  sailor's 
life  in  those  days  was  considerable.  They 
were  also  concerned  with  the  preparation 
of  their  daughters  for  the  married  state. 
It  was  the  fashion  not  to  marry  them  be- 
fore their  twentieth  year.  With  a  truly 
Venetian  regard  for  method,  it  was  the 
custom  to  marry  en  masse.  The  last  day 
of  January  was  the  time  when  brides  and 
bridegrooms  by  the  score  went  to  the  altar 
together. 

The  Crusades  mark  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  and  the  state.  What  they 
did  for  the  state  all  the  world  knows. 
Gold  poured  into  the  ducal  coffers,  and 
there  seemed  no  end  to  the  course  of  pros- 
perity of  this  middleman  among  the  na- 
tions. They  also  sophisticated  the  peo- 
ple. License  and  luxury  became  glaring 
defects  in  the  city  after  these  lucrative 
visits  of  the  champions  of  Christianity. 
The  senators  of  the  old  school  foresaw  the 
evils  that  would  follow.  They  could  not 
resist  the  chances  of  emolument  that  ac* 


companied  this  migration  of  the  best  blood 
of  Europe  into  Palestine.  They  hoped 
that  their  State  enactments  might  serve  as 
a  sufficient  barrier  against  the  temptations 
that  followed  in  the  train  of  these  conse- 
crated knights  and  esquires.  In  1287  it 
became  necessary  to  make  it  a  penal 
offence  for  a  man  to  marry  a  second  wife 
while  his  lawful  wife  was  living.  The 
edicts  against  gaming,  which  later  multi- 
plied till  they  l^came  a  farce,  began  about 
this  time.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
prostitution  was  an  established  incident  of 
Venetian  life.  That  same  century  is  re- 
markab]e  also  for  the  opening  of  the  series 
of  records  of  offences  against  morality 
which  are  such  sad  reading  for  the  student 
among  the  Venetian  archives. 

One  is,  of  course,  predisposed  to  mark 
with  the  brand  of  infamy  any  city  of  ex- 
traordinary influence  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. Venice  does  but  share  its  reputa- 
tion with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Babylon  the 
old  and  modern,  and  imperial  Rome.  In 
one  respect,  however,  the  Bride  of  the 
Adriatic  is  unique  among  its  rivals  in 
crime.  The  Venetians  erred  pen  in 
hand.  The  city  archives  contain  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unedited  manu- 
scripts recording  the  confessions  of  per- 
sons long  dead,  or  the  unsoftened  truth 
about  the  deeds  of  fellow-townsmen  by 
such  merciless  and  untiring  chroniclers  as 
Sanuto.  It  is  no  joke  even  to  make  a 
cursorary  examination  of  the  sixteen  score 
of  rooms  of  the  Frari  library,  all  packed 
with  these  venerable  papers,  docketed  and 
catalogued  like  everything  else  in  Venice. 
But  to  the  bold  investigator  the  damp  cold 
rooms — the  deathblow  to  more  than  one 
earnest  historian — may  give  up  hard  se- 
crets enough  to  fill  a  small  library.  The 
ephemerides  of  Sanuto  alone  occupy  fifty- 
eight  volumes  of  manuscript. 

A  Venetian  of  the  sixteenth  century  be- 
wailed the  introduction  into  Venice  of 
three  evils — flattery  and  ceremonies,  Ln- 
theranism,  and  debauch.  The  second  of 
these  never  got  a  strong  footing  in  the 
city.  Indeed,  it  is  odd  in  the  face  of  this 
lamentation  to  learn  from  another  con- 
temporary that  Protestantism  had  no  hold 
at  all  upon  the  Venetians,  who  were  all 
mere  Epicureans,  believing  that  body  and 
soul  are  engendered  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  death  puts  an  end  to  both.  This, 
however,  can  hardly  refer  to  the  working 
classes.     They  were  then,  as  now,  suffi- 
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ciently  devoted  to  the  Church.  Scepti- 
cism was  the  natural  result  cf  the  revival 
of  classical  learning,  which  wa^,  of  course, 
confined  to  the  rich  and  cultured  roerobers 
of  the  community.  Still,  it  is  wbith  while 
remembering  the  general  outcry  of  the 
people  against  Paul  V.,  when  that  aggres- 
sive Pope  sought  to  saddle  his  decrees 
upon  them  :  *'  We  are  Venetians  first,  and 
Christians  afterward." 

But  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
growth  of  libertinism  and  ceremony  (i,e,, 
luxury)  in  the  city.  The  latter  was  one 
of  the  conspicuous  attractions  for  foreign- 
ers, who  were  wont  to  write  home  to  their 
friends  letters  full  of  expressions  of  won- 
der about  Venice  and  her  citizens.  It 
showed  itself  in  every  department  of  life. 
In  the  early  days  a  child  was  baptized  by 
total  immersion  and  with  but  scant  prepa- 
ration. Latterly,  the  little  image  was 
tricked  out  with  jewels  and  lace,  and  car- 
ried to  church  in  a  gilded  vehicle,  half- 
cradle,  half-coachy  followed  by  a  proces- 
sion which  often  included  sponsors  by  the 
hundred.  Of  old  the  Venetian  near  the 
end  of  his  days  received  extreme  unction 
lying  on  the  ground  with  symbolical  dust 
and  ashes  strewn  about  him  ;  and  then  he 
was  buried  with  pomp,  wrapped  in  a  linen 
or  woollen  shroud.  An  exception  was 
made  in  this  last  particular  in  favor  of 
DogeSy  professors  of  learning,  jurists, 
knights,  and  medical  men,  who  weie 
allowed  to  go  to  the  grave  in  silk.  Anon, 
however,  there  seemed  no  bounds  to  the 
splendor  of  a  rich  Venetian's  obsequies. 
He  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  innumer- 
able priests  in  stoles  of  different  colors, 
the  brethren  of  the  various  associations  of 
which  the  defunct  was  a  member,  with 
their  standards,  soldiers  and  sailors  by 
couples,  carrying  candles,  lay  monks,  rela- 
tives to  the  most  tenuous  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, troops  of  children  from  the 
Venetian  asylums,  and  the  eager  populace, 
to  whom  a  spectacle  was  far  better  than  a 
dinner.  Thus  accompanied,  the  corpse, 
in  a  vestment  of  gold,  and  supported  by 
eight  bearers,  made  a  sort  of  triumphal 
procession  to  the  tomb  by  way  of  the 
Piazza  San  Marco  and  the  Rialto,  if  this 
could  be  contrived  without  great  incon« 
venience. 

Luxury  and  profusion  became  the  char- 
acteristic of  Venetian  life.  This  was  con- 
spicuously so  in  the  matters  of^  wearing 
apparel  and  feasting. 


It  was  the  vogue  at  one  time  to  gild  the 
rolls  of  bread  and  the  oysters  on  the  sup- 
per table.  The  candles  also  were  coated 
with  gold.  We  read  of  dinners  of  state 
which  lasted  four  hours.  Something  of 
their  nature  may  bo  discerned  in  the  brill- 
iant pictures  of  Veronese  which,  seen  in 
Venice,  give  us  so  vivid  an  idea  of  Vene- 
tian life  three  or  four  centuries  ago. 
There  were,  of  course,  also  banquets  of 
quite  exceptional  lavishness  in  honor  of 
tne  distinguished  guests  who  were  con- 
stantly drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Venetian 
gayety.  In  1552  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia 
fdted  Ranuccio  Farnese,  the  Pope's 
nephew,  in  his  palace  on  the  Giudecca. 
The  rooms  were  decked  with  extraoidi- 
nary  sumptuousness  ;  cloth  of  gold,  paint- 
ings, and  illuminations  adding  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Patriarch's  cooks.  Among 
the  guests  were  twelve  gentlemen  in  fancy 
marine  costume  of  green  satin  with  red 
lining,  wearing  caps  of  the  same  colors, 
and  each  accompanied  by  a  lady  dressed 
in  white.  This  repast  also^  lasted  four 
hours,  varied  by  music  and  the  profes- 
sional entertainers  of  the  day.  It  ended 
with  the  cutting  up  of  certain  large  pies, 
from  which  live  birds  flew  out  into  the 
room.  The  guests  strove  with  each  other 
to  catch  those  birds. 

But  perhaps  the  most  expensive  banquet 
ever  given  in  Venice  was  that  to  Henry 
III.  of  France.  He  was  feasted  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  and  there 
were  silver  plates  for  three  thousand  guests. 
At  another  time  the  same  monarch  was  en- 
tertained at  a  sugar  banquet :  the  napkins, 
plates,  knives,  forks,  and  even  the  bread 
(so  called)  were  all  of  sugar.  The  Vene- 
tians were  mightily  pleased  when  He  my 
took  his  napkin  in  his  hands,  and,  to  his 
surprise,  found  that  it  broke  to  pieces. 
At  this  feast  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
different  dishes  were  served,  and  three 
hundred  sugar  effigies  were  distributed 
among  the  ladies. 

Whatever  might  have  been  said  against 
the  Venetians,  they  were  a  hospitable  peo- 
ple— this,  too,  in  small,  as  well  as  in  great, 
matters.  When,  for  example,  in  1476, 
an  ambassador  from  the  Khan  of  Tartary 
vi.^ited  the  city,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
Khan  and  his  suite  carried  but  one  shitt 
apiece  in  their  bags,  the  Senate  formally 
voted  twenty  ducats,  that  they  might  be 
provided  with  additional  shirts,  which 
were  accordingly  made  '*  allatartaresoha," 
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and  presented.  We  can  imagine  how  the 
good  coancillors  and  citizens  would  enjoy 
this  kindly  little  jest. 

The  fair  sex  contribated  vastly  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  Venetian  life  when  the 
old  primitive  days  of  modesty  and  indoor 
existence  had  passed  away.  They  were, 
of  course,  the  notable  persons  at  the  jousts 
in  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  which,  even  up 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  was  surrounded 
by  trees,  and  was  disgraced  by  cesspools 
and  other  abominations.  Silks  and  satins 
of  every  conceivable  color,  the  finest  gold 
and  silver  brocade,  silver  and  gold  but- 
tons, diadems  of  jewels,  ermines  and 
sables,  as  well  as  networks  of  pearls,  were 
the  most  expensive  of  their  articles  of  ap- 
parel. Their  undergarments  also  weie 
(as  Sansovino  ungallantly  tells  us)  of  in- 
credible beauty  and  costliness,  of  the  best 
silk  or  linen,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver  lace.  Low  dresses  were  pre-emi- 
nently a  Venetian  custom  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  chroniclers  are  cons-tantly  mar- 
velling to  their  correspondents  and  the 
public  how  the  ladies  managed  to  keep 
their  clothes  upon  their  backs.  This, 
however,  enabled  them  to  take  note  of 
another  strange  local  habit — surely  one  of 
the  most  unnecessary  in  the  world.  The 
ladies  painted  their  bosoms,  even  as  they 
dyed  their  hair,  and  were  wont  to  go  to 
bed  with  veal  cutlets  soaked  in  milk  upon 
their  cheeks — for  the  good  of  their  com- 
plexions. These  same  scrupulous  people 
were  adepts  at  depilation.  Perhaps  their 
receipt  may  be  considered  worth  some- 
thing, even  in  our  day.  **  Take  orpiment, 
qnicKlime,  gum  arable,  and  ants'  eggs 
mixed  in  equal  quantities.  Burn  the  hair 
cut  from  the  body,  and  mix  the  lye  with 
the  above  ointment  and  rub  well  into  the 
place  yon  wish  to  keep  free  from  hair." 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Vene- 
tian ladies  were  not  like  some  of  their 
sisters  of  the  time — amazing  outside,  but 
negligent  of  the  state  of  their  skin.  In- 
deed, they  seem  to  have  acquired  an 
Asiatic  taste  for  perfumed  baths  and 
sweet-smelling  odors.  They  made  ac- 
quaintance with  both  daily.  They  could, 
a  contemporary  tells  us,  be  smelled  **  three 
miles  away." 

One  more  grotesque  detail  of  the  Vene- 
tian toilet  deserves  mention.  The  streets 
of  the  old  city  were  often  extremely  thick 
in  mud,  in  spite  of  the  great  sewers  which 
dated  from  the  tenth  century.    It  is  easily 


conceivable.  Even  now,  with  but  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  the  thor- 
oughfares between  the  Piazza  and  the 
Rialto  are  sometimes  sufficiently  bad.  We 
are  writing  of  the  time  when  the  popula- 
tion was  nearly  five  times  what  it  now  is, 
and  when  Venetian  trade  was  at  its  zenith. 
Well,  to  combat  this  mud,  the  ladies  took 
to  high-heeled  shoes  As  the  mud  grew 
worse,  the  heels  became  taller  and  taller, 
until  at  length  they  were  half  a  yard  high, 
and  as  difficult  to  control  as  a  pair  of  stilts 
without  handles.  The  consequence  was 
that  a  lady  in  full  dress,  obliged  to  walk 
but  a  few  yards,  had  to  be  supported  on 
both  sides.  This  was  a  task  for  the  black 
pages,  or  for  the  lovers,  who  had  now  be- 
come a  very  conventional  part  of  Venetian 
society. 

There  was  a  certain  hard  and  fast  line 
between  the  dresses  of  the  fair  sex  that 
must  have  been  useful  in  many  ways.  The 
maiden's  white  silk  veil  was  a  feature  well- 
adapted  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  young  gal- 
lants of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. True,  it  was  copied  clandestinely 
by  the  prostitutes,  in  spite  of  State  pro- 
hibitions of  the  severest  kind.  But  the 
Venetian  men  had  sharp  intelligences,  and 
could  distinguish  these  frail  ones  in  other 
ways.  Betrothed  girls  wore  a  coronet  of 
jewels,  and  the  hair  long  over  the  shoul- 
ders, interwoven  with  gold  threads.  This 
must  have  had  a  charming  efftct.  They 
looked  like  goddesses,  we  are  told  ;  and, 
though  that  is  a  vague  comparison,  we  per- 
ceive the  compliment.  As  for  the  mar- 
ried women,  though  they  might  dress  with 
what  materials  they  pleased,  the  little  vel- 
vet cap  was  their  distinctive  mark.  A 
gown  half  white  and  the  other  half  of  gold 
brocade  was  common.  Widows  had  not 
much  scope  ;  they  wore  black  wool.  All 
classes  seem  to  have  had  one  defect — a 
defect  of  the  enormity  of  which  we  of  the 
nineteenth  century  can  make  adequate 
count.  *'  It  is,"  writes  Mauro  Lapi  to 
the  Doge  Cristoforo  Moro  in  1462,  '*  a 
diabolical  thing  that  the  women  should 
have  such  long  tails  to  their  dresses,  drag- 
ging along  the  ground." 

The  costumes  of  the  Venetian  men, 
though  not  so  expensive,  were  still  very 
engaging.  One  has  only  to  look  at  Car- 
paccio's  pictures  in  the  Academy  and  else- 
where to  understand  what  a  strong  flush 
of  color  must  have  met  the  eye  in  the 
Piazza  San  Marco  on  any  gala  day  some 
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handreds  of  years  ago.  Young  men,  ercn 
after  they  were  eighteen,  used  to  wear 
their  hair  down  their  backs.  This  was 
before  Venice  began  to  decay  and  her 
children  to  present  the  moamfal  rachitic 
appearance  which  is  nowadays  so  largely 
theirs.  Otherwise  it  would,  amid  certain 
circumstances,  have  been  hard  to  distin- 
guish between  the  young  men  and  the  un- 
wedded  girls.  In  fact,  however,  the 
Venetian  youth  of  four  centuries  ago  were 
a  fascinating  mixture  of  devil-may-care 
valor,  vivacity,  and  impudence.  They 
were  ready,  if  required,  to  go  and  fight 
the  Turk  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the 
victorious  Moslems  found  them  tough  an- 
tagonists. They  were  also  equally  ready 
to  respond  to  their  duties  as  members  of 
those  entertainment  clubs  which  did  so 
much  for  the  gayety  of  the  city. 

Of  these  clubs,  that  of  the  Stockingers 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  remarkable. 
It  was  started  in  1400,  and  lasted  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  The  members  were 
either  of  patrician  or  of  citizen  origin. 
They  were,  in  fact,  a  freemasonry  of  mirth, 
with  lodges  all  over  the  city  called  the  Im* 
mortals,  the  Eternals,  the  Peacocks,  the 
Happy  Ones,  etc.  Their  common  cos- 
tume consisted  of  tight  red  stockings, 
long-toed  shoes,  waistcoats  of  silk  or  vel- 
vet embroidered  with  gold,  slit  sleeves 
showing  the  shirt  underneath  and  tied 
across  with  ribbons,  a  cloak  of  cloth  of 
gold,  damask  or  crimson  velvet,  and  a 
hood  on  the  lining  of  which  was  embroid- 
ered the  private  sign  of  the  society.  A 
little  red  or  black  cap  set  with  a  jewel,  and 
with  the  end  hanging  over  the  ears,  and 
lung  hair  tied  with  silk,  completed  the 

Eicture  of  these  young  frolickers.  They 
ad  their  part — and  a  very  important  one 
it  was — in  every  state  revelry.  The  Doge 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  omitting  to 
take  counsel  with  them  previously  to  a 
public  festival  as  a  modern  hostess  would 
venture  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  a  pro- 
fessional ball-room  and  dinner-table  deco- 
rator. They  were,  moreover,  a  rich  com- 
munity in  themselves.  Wealth  was  proba- 
bly the  chief  qualification  for  membership 
of  their  guild.  Thus,  we  read  how  at  the 
raising  of  Michele  Steno  to  the  dogeship 
their  festivities  lasted  for  months,  at  a  cost 
to  each  *'  companion"  of  two  thousand 
ducats — in  those  days  a  huge  sum. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  doing  the  com- 
panions of  the  Order  of  the  Stocking  an 


injustice  if  we  make  them  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  licentionsness  which  became  a 
notorious  characteristic  of  Venice  under 
their  rule.  They  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  it.  The  Troubadours,  their  first 
cousins,  had,  with  the  best  intentions, 
played  havoc  with  the  virtue  of  Europe  in 
other  quarters.  It  was  natural  and  amia- 
ble in  these  Stockingers  to  do  their  utmost 
to  enliven  the  spirits  of  their  native  place. 
But  the  contagion  of  amusement  **  caught 
on."  The  Venetians  got  to  think  it  was 
their  due  that  life  should  be  one  long  holi- 
day. Paolo  Sarpi  was,  of  course,  much 
too  ascetic  when,  in  his  political  vade 
mecum  for  the  Venetian  state,  he  wrote, 
**  Let  the  women  live  retired  from  the 
world,  it  being  certain  that  all  open  lewd- 
ness has  had  its  first  rise  from  a  salutation 
or  a  smile."  The  times  had  gone  by  for 
so  monkish  an  estimate  of  human  society. 
But  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  Stockingers 
were  the  cause  of  much  of  the  social  cor- 
ruption which,  during  their  existence, 
swelled  to  its  culminating  point.  The 
Senate  thought  to  stem  the  tide  of  de- 
bauchery by  passing  laws  against  the  com- 
mittal of  offences.  They  would  have  done 
better,  had  they  dared,  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.  It  is  just  possible  that 
if  they  had  suppressed  the  Stockingers 
and  rung  the  Marangona  an  hour  earlier 
every  day  the  wonderful  group  of  Venetian 
artists  of  the  sixteenth  century  would  have 
painted  pictures  inspiring  and  elevating, 
as  well  as  marvellous  for  their  color  and 
realism,  and  that  in  1797  the  Venetian 
state  would  not  have  bent  the  knee  with 
such  fatal  facility  to  that  reorganizer  of 
Europe,  N'apoleon. 

The  Senate  were  not  slow  to  mark  the 
dangerous  signs  which  began  to  show  ever 
more  and  more  boldly  in  their  beloved 
city.  They  fidgeted,  and  passed  sumptu- 
ary laws.  The  freedom  of  manners  of  the 
Crusaders  made  them  prohibit  suppers  and 
banquets  at  which  women  other  than  rela- 
tions were  present.  When  they  heard  of 
the  expensive  conceits  at  other  banquets 
they  passed  an  act  fixing  half  a  ducat 
(about  half  a  sovereign)  as  the  extreme  sum 
per  head  that  was  to  be  spent  on  feasting. 
They  were  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  being  sunk  in 
pearls.  Accordingly,  in  1541,  they  made 
it  a  penal  offence  to  wear  more  than  one 
string  of  them,  and  that  had  to  be  not  of 
higher  value  than  two  hundred  ducats. 
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Even  this  did  not  satisfy  them.  In  1562 
they  gave  the  law  a  corollary  that  was  al- 
most indecent  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
enrage  all  the  elderly  matrons  of  the  city. 
No  women  except  the  Doge's  wife  and 
daughters  were  to  wear  any  pearls  after 
the  tenth  year  of  their  marriage  ;  nor 
were  even  young  wives  to  wear  more  than 
a  single  necklace,  of  an  outside  value  of 
four  hundred  ducats,  the  same  to  be  duly 
stamped  and  appraised  by  the  authorities. 

The  Venetian  women  revolted  against 
certain  other  restrictions  about  dress  mate- 
rials. They  were  so  angry  that  they 
formed  an  alliance,  and  petitioned  the 
Pope  on  the  subject.  It  was  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  ;  for  his  Holiness, 
ever  anxious  to  assert  himself  in  Venice^ 
annulled  the  obnoxious  decree  which  had 
emanated  from  the  Venetian  Patriarch. 
Anon,  however,  they  got  to  despise  the 
various  sumptuary  laws  which  came  upon 
them  thick  as  autumnal  leaves.  Nearly 
every  one  disregarded  them.  True,  the 
Executive  employed  spies,  whose  business 
it  was  to  go  about  *^  taking  stock' '  of  the 
people,  measuring  with  their  eyes  the 
height  of  the  ladies'  dresses,  and  guessing 
at  their  value.  Now  and  again  a  prosecu- 
tion occurred.  If  the  gown  was  at  fault 
for  its  sumptuousneps,  both  the  owner  and 
its  maker  were  fined.  If  a  lady  was  found 
with  more  pearls  on  her  person  than  was 
permissible,  she  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
no  less  than  two  hundred  ducats,  of  which 
half  went  to  the  informer.  But  it  was  by 
no  means  light  and  easy  work — this  of 
professional  spy.  The  times  had  got  so 
much  out  of  joint  that  there  was  on  an 
average  a  homicide  daily  in  the  city — 
without  mention  of  the  various  disappear- 
ances which  often  had  a  sanguinary  signifi- 
cance. A  patrician  might  submit  to  pay 
the  fine  for  extravagance  ;  but  it  would 
afterward  be  excusable  in  the  young  bloods 
of  the  patrician's  family  if  they  waylaid 
the  informer  and  either  perforated  him 
with  their  rapiers  or  kuoctced  him  on  the 
head  and  tumbled  him  into  a  canal. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  hatred  and  ridicule 
with  which  these  restrictions  were  re- 
ceived, the  Senate  went  on  making  sumptu- 
ary laws.  People  were  not  to  put  their 
establishments  into  mourning  for  the  death 
of  distant  relatives.  They  were  not  to 
hav<e  silk  hangings  to  their  doors,  but  plain 
leather  ones  of  a  specific  height  Silk 
curtains  were  allowed  to  the  windows  of 


only  the  chief  salon  in  a  house  ;  though 
on  no  account  were  silk  tablecloths  to  be 
used.  Twelve  chairs  upholstered  in  silk 
or  velvet  were  allowed,  but  no  more  than 
twelve.  Carpets^  gilded  benches,  boxes 
covered  with  velvet  or  silk,  door  knockers 
mounted  with  gold,  walnut-wood  bed- 
steads gilded  or  adorned  with  miniatures, 
mosquito  curtains  with  gold  embroidery 
on  them,  and  gold-hilted  swords  and  dag- 
gers, all  were  alike  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Ladies'  dresses  were  not  to  have  buttons 
above  a  certain  value,  nor  were  expensive 
furs  to  be  worn.  In  1440  long  trains 
were  forbidden.  The  Great  Council  even 
tried  to  arrest  the  natural  course  of  Dame 
Fashion.  They  were  vexed  by  the  con- 
stant succession  of  changes.  Never  was 
there'  such  annoying  old-womanly  inter- 
vention. ■  This,  too,  when  the  Doge  him- 
self wore  a  cap  of  solid  gold,  and  gems 
valued  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
ducats. 

The  gondolas  also  in  due  time  were 
subjected  to  the  cold  influences  of  the  law. 
One  can  forgive  the  Great  Council  their 
interference  with  the  extravagant  tastes  of 
the  Venetian  ladies  ;  but  it  was  too  bad 
that  they  should  issue  their  mandate  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  colored  silk,  satin,  and 
embroidery  about  the  gondolas^  and  mak- 
ing these  graceful  ornaments  of  Venice 
the  funereal  objects  they  continue  to  be. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  there  appeared  a 
publication  purporting  to  be  written  by  a 
Chinaman  in  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friends  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  His  de- 
scription of  the  gondola  is  in  sorrowful 
contrast  with  what  it  would  have  been  had 
he  visited  Venice  two  or  three  hundred 
years  earlier,  when  the  boats  moved  about 
the  still  waters  like  small  palaces.  '^  Every 
one,"  says  the  Chinaman,  ''  keeps  his 
equipage  at  anchor,  and  this  equipage  is  a 
species  of  black  tomb,  in  which  he  regu- 
larly inters  himself  five  or  six  hours  daily." 

The  State  wished,  in  fact,  to  control  the 
Venetians  latterly  much  as  an  unwise  par- 
ent endeavors  to  keep  a  tight  hold  upon 
his  sons  when  theee  have  long  passed  the 
age  of  discretion.  It  even  prescribed  the 
extreme  number  of  godparents  that  a  child 
should  have  (twelve),  and  the  number  of 
pounds  of  candy  (four)  they  might  each 
send  to  the  new-born  infant.  Funerals, 
too,  came  under  its  cognizance.  These 
were  not  to  be  such  as  to  excite  the  citi- 
zens inordinately  with  their  pomp,  unless. 
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of  course,  the  deceased  was  a  Doge,  or  a 
person  who  had  rendered  the  State  signal 
service.  Spite  of  this  exception,  however, 
it  is  strange  to  read  how  at  the  obsequies 
of  the  Doge  Ahise  Mocenigo,  in  1779, 
nearly  eight  tons  of  wax  candles  were 
used.  But  this  illumination  was  not 
enough  to  give  Venice  a  new  lease  of  in- 
dependence. The  State  was  then  veritably 
on  its  last  legs,  and  there  were  not  want- 
ing Venetians  with  famous  names  who, 
before  the  French  Revolution,  inscribed 
their  visiting  cards  with  symbolical  figures, 
among  which  was  the  cap  of  liberty  set  on 
the  point  of  a  spear. 

Something  rautst  now  be  said  about  the 
social  condition  of  the  city  ;  nor  will  it  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  the  Venetian 
courtesans  at  the  outset.  Even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  these  had  become  very 
numerous.  By  law  they  were  to  wear  a 
yellow  handkerchief  at  the  neck,  and  con- 
fine  themselves  to  the  Castelletto  quarter 
of  the  Rialto.  Their  costume,  however, 
varied  considerably  in  course  of  time,  and 
was  naturally  affected  by  their  individual 
circumstances.  Mention  has  been  made 
of  the  top-boots  which  were  at  one  time  a 
characteristic  of  them  ;  they  were  also  al- 
lowed to  use  a  certain  quantity  of  silver 
ornaments.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
under  the  control  of  directresses,  who 
once  a  month  took  their  gains  to  the  mag- 
istrates known  as  the  Signori  di  Notte,  by 
whom  the  money  was  apportioned  between 
the  proprietors  of  the  house,  the  direct- 
resses, and  the  creditors  of  the  courtesans 
themselves. 

By  and  by  the  numbers  of  these  women 
became  a  distinct  danger  in  the  city.  Ac- 
cording to  Sanuto,  they  were  in  1509  no 
fewer  than  11,654  in  a  population  of  about 
300,000.  The  Statute  Books  began  to 
teem  with  laws  about  them — laws  which 
to  a  great  extent  they  disregarded  with 
impunity.  They  were,  for  example,  for- 
bidden to  attend  the  churches  at  the  hour 
when  these  were  frequented  by  other 
women.  They  were  not  to  keep  domestic 
servants  of  a  less  age  than  thirty.  A  law 
of  1543  forbade  them  to  wear  jewels,  pre- 
cious metals,  and  silk,  and  from  using  arti- 
cles of  luxury  in  their  houses.  Other 
enactments  were  designed  to  control  their 
movements,  to  prevent  them  going  out  in 
the  evening  without  a  light,  from  living 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  paying  more  than  a 
hundred  ducats  a  year  for  rent,  using  gon- 


dolas alone  or  in  company  at  the  hour  of 
the  *'  fresco/'  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
breathe  the  cool  evening  air  on  the  lagoon, 
wearing  masculine  drees,  or  entering  the 
churches  in  the  garb  of  maidens,  mairied 
women,  or  widows. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  nominal  restric- 
tions, the  courtesans  of  Venice  were  a  by- 
word throughout  Europe  for  their  magnifi- 
cence of  attire  and  beauty.  Giordano 
Biuno  mentions  them,  and  especially  the 
indescribable  gesture  of  the  head,  which 
was  one  of  their  allurements  while  they  sat 
at  their  windows  in  the  infamous  parts  of 
the  city,  and  sang  seductive  songs  in  a 
low,  hoarse  voice.  Thanks  to  the  respect- 
able origin  of  so  many  of  them  (for  they 
were  recruited  from  families  of  high  de- 
gree as  well  as  from  the  convents),  they 
came  into  repute  for  their  intellectual  as 
well  as  their  physical  graces.  Cardinals 
of  the  Church  found  open  pleasure  in  their 
conversation  and  society.  Pietro  Aretino 
(the  most  dissolute  of  men)  on  one  occa- 
sion invited  Titian  and  Sansovrino  to  meet 
a  courtesan  as  his  third  guest  at  supper. 
Courtesans  were  the  essential  spirit  of 
every  public  festival  in  which  eating  and 
drinking  and  lively  talk  had  a  part.  In 
162^  the  Piince  de  Coudb  filed  twelve  of 
them  at  a  banquet  on  the  Giudecca, 
though  this  wholesale  civility  may  have 
been  in  honor  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador, 
who  sat  at  table  with  them.  Occasionally 
the  laws  were  put  in  force  against  them, 
but  not  often.  Thus,  in  1618  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
courtesan  with  whom  he  was  enjoying  the 
'*  fresco^'  sent  summarily  to  prison,  and 
also  the  gondoliers  who  were  implicated 
in  this  infraction  of  the  law  ;  nor  were 
they  released  except  on  a  special  appeal 
from  the  British  Ambassador. 

The  truth  is  this.  The  Councillors  of 
Venice  conceived  that  they  might,  with 
advantage  to  the  State,  condone  the  very 
immorality  which  they  condemned.  The 
high  spirits  of  their  youth  were  checked 
by  indulgence,  and  diverted  from  an  inter- 
est in  political  affairs  which  might  have 
endangered  the  position  of  the  hoary,  red- 
gowned  occupants  of  the  ducal  chambers  1 
Strangers  fiocked  to  the  city,  drawn 
thither  by  its  shameful  reputation,  and 
spent  money  which,  by  one  channel  or 
another,  found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Republic.  By  such  sophistical  and 
dishonoring  arguments  did  the  rulers  of 
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YeDice  salre  their  consciences  and  excnse 
themselves  for  the  wrong  they  wrought. 
The  notorious  Bianco  Capello,  who  as  a 
child  left  her  father's  house  with  Pietro 
Bonaventuriy  and  rose  by  crime  upon 
crime  to  be  Grand'  Duchess  of  Tuscany ,  is 
a  worthy  representative  of  Venetian  so- 
ciety in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  aver  that  the 
air  of  Venice  is  libertine,  it  may  be  said 
that  Venetian  life  and  Venetian  pastime 
were  and  are  less  conducive  to  morality 
than  the  conditions  of  life  in  other  towns. 
The  tang  of  the  salt  sea  across  the  lagoons 
strikes  home  to  the  blood  as  it  does  not 
elsewhere.  The  sumptuous  gondola  is  not 
elsewhere  the  common  vehicle  of  inter- 
course and  pleasure-seeking.  Nor  are 
there  many  haunts  of  men  which,  by  the 
charm  of  their  surroundings,  so  emphati- 
cally tempt  a  man  to  forget  himself  and 
all  else  in  the  strong  pleasure  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  coldest  heart  may  bo  sudden- 
ly kindled  to  fervor  in  Venice.  Schopen- 
hauer, in  spite  of  his  philosophy  and  his 
reasoned  misogyny,  here  all  but  offered 
his  life  to  a  woman. 

If  this  be  so  in  these  well-ordered  days 
(speaking  comparatively),  can  we  wonder 
that  the  excesses  of  the  patricians  and  citi- 
zens of  ducal  Venice  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago  were  such  as  to  surprise  even 
men  who  had  matriculated  in  the  Court 
circles  of  France  ?  The  Carnival  then 
lasted  six  months,  and  masking  was  a  uni- 
versal habit.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the 
beginning  the  mask  was  a  token  of  frater- 
nal condescension  on  the  part  of  the  rich 
and  noble  toward  their  inferiors.  It  lev- 
elled all  ranks,  like  the  grave,  though  in  a 
more  agreeable  manner.  But  this  Utopian 
justification  of  it  soon  passed  out  of  date. 
It  became  instead  the  very  best  possible 
vehicle  for  intrigne  and  social  corruption. 
That  in  effect  was  what  it  was.  During 
Carnival  time  no  one  thought  of  going  out 
of  doors,  except  in  disguise.  The  maid 
sent  on  an  errand  must  first  don  her  mask 
— of  which  no  doubt  her  lover,  or  lovers, 
had  the  key.  The  mother  with  a  child  in 
her  arms  masked  both  herself  and  the 
child.  It  may  be  imagined  that  amid 
these  circumstances  the  scenes  and  con- 
versation during  the  promenade  time  and 
subsequently  were  not  always  decorous. 

The  evil  was  especially  great  in  the  con 
vents.     In  the  statute  books  one  finds  law 
after  law  for  the  better  regulation  of  these 


conventual  houses.  In  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  it  was  no  **  cachet"  of 
respectability,  much  less  of  sanctity,  to  be 
a  Venetian  nun.  One  cannot  wonder,  for 
in  the  first  place  the  majority  of  the  girls 
were  not  in  the  nunneries  of  their  own  free 
will  ;  and,  secondly,  their  facilities  of  in- 
tet course  with  the  world  were  greater 
rather  than  less  than  they  would  have  been 
elsewhere.  Fathers  of  families  were  wont 
to  make  their  daughters  take  the  veil  to 
save  the  expense  of  their  dowries,  and 
also  to  improve  the  family  position  in  other 
ways.  As  for  the  freedom  of  conventual 
life,  it  was  quite  singular.  The  nuns  rose 
and  retired  to  bed  when  they  pleased,  and 
had  such  unstinted  opportunities  of  com- 
munion with  the  patrician  youths  of  the 
city  that  they  openly  declared  they  pre- 
ferred the  cloister  to  their  own  homes. 
Their  dress  was  rather  that ''  of  a  nymph 
than  a  nun."  One  can  imagine  that  they 
were  charming  in  their  white  dresses,  cut 
low,  with  sleeves  to  the  elbows  only,  white 
diaphanous  lace  veils,  with  bright  ribbons 
at  the  shoulders,  and  wearing  fiowers  in 
their  bosoms.  The  reception  rooms  of  the 
convents  were  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
city  ;  and  here  the  sons  of  the  Venetian 
councillors  and  even  the  councillors  them- 
selves, laughed  away  the  hours  with  the 
girls  and  ingratiated  themselves  with  the 
abbesses.  Carnival  time  was  more  than 
commonly'agreeable  for  them.  The  youths 
were  then  allowed  to  carry  off  the  nuns  of 
their  liking,  and  entertain  them  for  hours 
in  gondolas.  Cakes  and  dainties  were 
sent  daily  to  the  girls,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  love-letters  were  concealed  in  these 
conventional  vehicles.  Then,  at  certain 
seasons  the  nuns  appeared  in  the  churches, 
and  were  diverted  by  their  lovers  with 
pseudo-sacred  operas,  followed  by  dances 
and  suppers  protracted  far  into  the  daik 
hours.  The  29ih  May,  1500,  was  one 
such  occasion.  **  To  celebrate  the  instal- 
lation of  a  new  abbess,'*  says  Sanudo  in 
his  diary,  '*  certain  young  patricians  came 
to  the  convent  with  trumpets  and  fifes, 
and  danced  with  the  nuns  all  through  the 
night."  In  short,  so  absolute  was  the 
hold  exercised  by  the  nuns  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Venetians  that  uncloisteied 
women  assumed  the  f^HTb  of  the  religious, 
and  the  courtesans  closely  imitated  it,  the 
better  to  ensnare  admiration. 

The  State  had  at  length  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  numerous  scandals  which  oc- 
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cnrred  in  and  outside  the  convents.  A 
special  coiut  of  magistrates  was  appointed 
to  adjudicate  upon  tliem.  There  was  no 
iack  of  culprits.  Youths  brol^e  into  the 
convents  by  night  and  abducted  the  nuns. 
In  1611  a  parish  priest  and  a  nun,  the  lat- 
ter dressed  as  a  friar,  evaded  a  convent. 
In  1693  an  Englishman,  with  the  aid  of  a 
gondolier  of  the  British  ambassador,  stole 
a  nun  from  the  monastery  of  the  Convert- 
ite  on  the  Giudecca.  De  Brosses  tells  us 
that  when  he  was  in  Venice  a  new  Nuncio 
arrived,  and  there  was  keen  competition 
among  the  nunneries  for  the  *^  honor''  of 
providing  him  with  a  mistress.  There  is 
no  need  to  say  more  on  the  subject.  Scores 
of  children  were  sent  annually  from  the 
convents  to  the  Venetian  foundling  asy- 
Inms.  It  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise. In  the  last  days  of  the  Republic 
matters  much  improved.  The  nuns  were 
then  less  free  :  ^*  they  spent  their  time 
between  sermons  and  masses,  tarts  and 
chocolate."  It  was  rather  dull  for  them, 
after  their  lively  past  But  the  dulness 
was  better  than  licentiousness. 

The  same  taint  was  upon  the  Venetians 
of  every  class.  Mothers  disposed  of  their 
children  without  shame,  and  patricians 
bought  them.  Priests  and  the  laity  bid 
against  each  other  for  the  daughters  of 
these  unnatural  mothers.  Rich  fathers 
bought  mistresses  for  their  sons  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  as  an  Eng- 
lishman buys  his  boy  a  pony.  An  official 
of  high  rank,  troubled  because  his  son 
spent  his  time  with  a  courtesan,  bade  the 
Jad  bring  her  home  with  him.  Three  or 
four  youths,  the  sons  of  impoverished  sires, 
clubbed  together  for  a  courtesan  without 
the  least  compunction.  Husbands  thought 
it  no  particular  shame  to  turn  their  wives' 
beauty  to  account,  and  enter  their  gains 
categorically  in  the  domestic  receipt  book. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prevalent  infamy, 
it  is  quite  refreshing  to  come  across  a 
Venetian  with  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman 
father  in  him.  Sanudo  thus  briefly  com* 
memorates  the  incident : — **  S'.  A.  Mo- 
rexini,  a  lawyer,  took  his  son  before  the 
magistrates  for  having  kissed  a  woman 
and  stolen  a  jewel,  and  exclaimed  in  pub- 
lic, '  Hang  him-^cut  off  his  head  I '  and 
so  it  was  done." 

This  was  in  1500,  before  matters  were 

at  their  worst,  and  before  those  strong 

protests  against   the  effeminacy,   luxury, 

and  religious  disbelief  of  the  age  which 
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rendered  the  sixteenth  century  the  most 
remarkable  since  the  death  of  Christ,  it 
was  the  century  of  Luther  and  Henry 
VIII.,  as  well  as  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Cel- 
lini and  Michael  Angelo.  It  was  also  the 
century  in  which  certain  Grermans  com- 
bined under  a  vow  never  to  wash  them- 
selves. 

In  1668  the  Grand  Councillor  made  the 
wearing  of  wigs  a  penal  offence.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  the  exception  to 
see  a  rich  Venetian  who  did  not  wear  a 
wig.  Both  Venice  and  its  laws  were  alike 
becoming  impotent.  It  was  as  vain  for 
the  State  to  struggle  against  rich  furs,  long 
dresses,  enamelled  necklaces,  English  ho- 
siery, embroidered  gloves  and  expensive 
fans,  as  to  struggle  against  the  impoilaiiun 
of  wigs. 

Thus  the  rule  of  the  baiber  came  in — a 
rule  as  degrading  and  singular  as  anything 
else  in  Venetian  history.  Of  couise,  we 
do  not  imply  that  these  gentry  of  the  comb 
and  scissors  actually  deposed  the  red- 
gowned  patricians,  or  wrote  their  names 
in  the  Golden  Register.  But  they  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  backstairs  influence  which 
was  of  considerable  account  in  a  State 
vitiated  through  and  through.  When 
ladies  were  wont  to  spend  seven  hours 
daily  in  their  dressing-rooms,  the  assistants 
of  their  toilet  were  likely  to  become  a 
power  in  their  lives.  This  power  did  not 
make  itself  felt  necessarily  in  the  husbands 
of  the  Venetian  ladies.  Venetian  hus- 
bands did  not  devote  much  time  to  their 
own  wives.  It  was  the  lovers  of  other 
men's  wives  who  were  affected  by  the  in- 
fluence of  these  knights  of  the  comb. 

'^  Our  profession,"  says  the  barber  in 
Albergati's  comedy.  The  Wise  Friend ^ 
'^  is  much  esteemed  everywhere.  I  will 
speak  frankly.  None  of  those  ladies  dis- 
dain to  flirt  with  us,  and  they  can  see  us 
daily  without  exciting  talk,  because  the 
pretext  of  having  their  heads  tired  is  ready 
to  hand.  Now  and  then  it  happens  that 
the  business  of  combing  lasts  two  hours  or 
more,  without  the  chance  of  getting  a 
word  to  onrselvts.  But  if  the  lady  knows 
her  business,  when  I  am  about  to  powder 
her  she  turns  to  the  tiresome  visitors  round 
her,  and,  with  many  expressions  of  regard 
for  their  clothes,  sends  them  off  ;  and  then 
we  can  talk  at  our  ease.  But  this  does 
not  often  occur,  because  folks  who  are 
wise  know  better  than  to  visit  ladies  at  the 
toilet  hour,  since  that  is  the  time  either 
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for  love  or  illbumor.  Some  ladies  cbooFe 
us  for  tbeir  secretaries  and  confidants,  and 
then  we  get  heaps  of  presents  and  service- 
able protection.  ' 

The  ^*  cicisbeo*'  also  was  an  institution 
that  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  bo  flourished  in  Venice  as 
perhaps  in  no  other  Italian  city.  We 
shall  not  be  doing  him  a  wrong  if  we  de- 
scribe him  genetically  m  a  being  in  whom 
passionate  sensibility  of  a  singularly  limit- 
ed kind  was  the  substitute  for  natural 
human  passions.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  northerners  to  take  the  *'  cicisbeo" 
seriously.  He  was  a  cross  between  a  pet 
dog  and  a  lady's  maid,  and  was  beneath 
them  both.  Conceive  an  adult  patrician 
who  was  satisfied  to  dance  attendance  upon 
his  hpart's  charmer,  who  even  helped  her 
to  dress  and  undress,  and  was  yet  content 
to  kiss  her  hand  1  Doubtlf ss,  in  this 
vennl  age,  the  husbands  did  not  mind  him. 
lie  was  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  they  might 
have  liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased.  Gol- 
dnni,  in  his  Memoirs,  shows  us  distinctly 
what  bis  r61e  was  supposed  to  be.  He 
tells  of  a  certain  married  lady  who  com- 
plained to  her  *'  cicisbeu"  that  one  of  her 
svivants  had  treated  her  with  disrespect. 
*'  He  ought  to  be  punished,"  said  the 
**  cicisbeo."  **  Whose  duty  is  it,"  retort- 
ed the  lady,  **  if  not  yours,  to  see  that  I 
am  obeyed  and  respected  by  my  servants  ?" 
There  were  Venetian  ladies  who  had  an 
entire  suite  of  '*  cicisbei"  :  one  gave  her 
his  arm  when  she  went  to  church  or  paid 
visits,  and  others  held  her  fan,  her  band- 
kerchief,  or  her  mass  book.  Nor  was  it 
very  rare  for  the  **  cicisbeo"  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  marriage  contract,  as  an  in- 
disputable appanage  of  the  bride. 

The  old  energy  of  spirit  seemed  to  have 
died  out  of  the  Venetian  temperament. 
Little  by  little  Venice  was  clipped  of  her 
once  great  estate,  and  little  by  little  the 
Venetians  lost  those  qualities  which  more 
than  aught  else  had  built  up  this  estate. 
The  training  to  which  the  children  of 
patricians  were  subjected  in  the  eighteenth 
century  did  not  fit  them  for  noble  deeds. 
The  domestics  were  their  humble  servants 
from  the  time  they  could  stammer  a  bid- 
ding. They  spoiled  them  to  the  ntter- 
most ;  nor  was  this  counterbalanced  at  all 
by  the  rigorous  show  of  respect  which  it 
behooved  them  to  pay  their  parents.  Play- 
ing cards,  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
stamped  upon  them,  taught  them  the  rudi- 


ments of  their  education.  At  the  age  of 
seven  or  thereabouts  a  priestly  tutor  (more 
often  than  not  a  Jesuit)  took  them  in 
hand  ;  and  they  were  hardly  in  their  teens 
before  they  were  knee-deep  in  the  disso- 
lute pleasures  of  the  Ridotto  and  the  pri- 
vate gaming-houses.  As  children  they 
were  taught  the  arts  of  ceremony.  The 
boys  wore  swords,  and  made  fine  speeches 
to  girls  who  were  hardly  more  than  babies. 
They  comported  themselves  for  all  the 
world  like  the  poicelain  statuettes  whicb 
the  china  factories  used  to  be  so  fond  of 
turning  out.  Thus  they  qualified  them- 
selves for  the  career  of  negligent  husband 
or  of  **  cicisbeo,"  almost  the  only  one 
that  remained  for  them. 

The  paintings  of  Tiepolo  have  a  char- 
acter worthy  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
wrought.  No  man  ever  depicted  ballet 
girls  and  angels  with  more  grace.  The 
mind  is  theatrically  ravished  by  some  of 
his  frescoes.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
they  decorate  the  ceilings  of  churches  or 
of  private  palaces  ;  in  either  case  they 
produce  the  same  effect.  Even  when  he 
is  scriptural  he  recalls  the  Alhambra  rather 
than  the  New  Testament.  In  all  proba- 
bility he  could  not  help  himself.  Even  as 
Veronese  objectifies  for  us  Venice  of  bis 
century y  be  his  subject  what  it  may,  so 
Tiepolo  does  the  same.  If  masks  were 
put  upon  his  angels  and  his  nymphs  could 
Ftrike  harmonies  from  the  musical  instru- 
ments with  which  he  furnished  them,  Ven- 
ice of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  be  brought  bome  to  us  with  com- 
plete force. 

Though  impoverished  and  undermined 
in  spirit,  there  yet  remained  to  the  Vene- 
tians much  of  the  amiability  which  was 
always  one  of  tbeir  seducing  charms.  The 
Marangona  had  long  ceased  to  be  an  in* 
tegral  part  of  the  life  of  the  city.  The 
arsenals,  once  so  thronged  by  operatives, 
began  to  present  the  melancholy  appear- 
ance of  desertion  and  supersession  whicb 
they  maintained  until  Italy  became  united 
under  Victor  Emanuel.  It  was  all  the 
poorer  people  could  do  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  Indeed^  many  patricians 
whose  names  had  for  centuries  been  hon- 
ored in  Venetian  history  were  obliged  after 
a  ceremonial  show  in  the  streets  or  at  the 
ducal  palace  to  return  to  a  simple  meal 
of  watermelons  in  their  great  houses, 
which  they  had  not  the  means  to  keep  up. 
The  poor  did  not^  as  in  France,  hate  their 
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richer  brethren  and  charge  them  with  occa- 
sioning their  misery.  It  often  happened 
that  the  rich  patrician  had  stood  godfather 
to  the  child  of  the  starving  mechanic. 
This  was  an  indefeasible  bond  of  sympa- 
thy between  them.  If  the  patrician  could 
help  the  other,  he  might  be  relied  on  to 
do  it  Industry  of  all  kinds  languished. 
The  glass  works  of  Murano  lost  their  long- 
established  importance.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  28,000  pieces  of  cloth  were  made 
in  the  city  ;  toward  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  amount  was  only  800 
pieces.  The  people  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders and  smiled.  Their  decadence  was 
pitiable  ;  yet  they  could  not  but  acknowl- 
edge that  it  was  inevitable.  In  1757  the 
clerk  of  the  Controller  of  the  Mint  was 
convicted  of  embezzling  5974  ducats  of 
State  money.  This  was  a  particularly 
grave  crime.  Nevertheless,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  man  had  a  destitute  fam- 
ily, charity  boxes  were  set  in  the  churches 
in  their  behalf,  and  16,000  lire,  or  more 
than  £600,  was  thus  collected  for  them. 
This  is  a  trait  of  the  age  worth  recording. 
'*  It  was  a  time  of  noisy  festivals  and 
dull  curses,  of  latent  misery  and  ostenta- 
tions munificence,  of  elegant  immorality 
and  open  hypocrisy."  Perhaps  Venice 
was  never  more  alluring  than  when  the 
Venetians  lived  and  moved  in  it  like  the 
people  in  Watteau's  pictures,  when  Gol- 
doni  was  writing  immortal  comedies  at 
£12  apiece,  when  the  Ridotto  was  daily 
thronged  with  patricians  and  strangers, 
when  the  canals  were  first  lighted  with 
torches  in  iron  sconces,  and  when  France 
was  beginning  that  upheaval  which  was  to 
result,  among  much  else,  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark.  Senatorial  work 
had  become  a  mere  farce.  The  council- 
lors, like  the  rest  of  the  city  who  could 
afford  it,  lived  for  pleasure,  not  business. 


Motions  were  read  and  confirmed  all  in  a 
breath.  This  done,  the  Venetian  oligarchs 
sighed  with  relief  and  fell  to  talking 
about  their  love  affairs  and  evening  engage- 
ments. It  was  significant  that  wliile  pub- 
lic gambling  lasted,  at  the  Ridotto  a  patri- 
cian sat  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  ten 
tables  and  showed  the  notes  and  gold  with 
which  he  was  ready  to  play  against  all 
comers.  The  only  condition  he  made  was 
that  players  should  be  either  patricians  like 
himself  or  masked.  In  the  evening  the 
younger  nobles  amused  themselves  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  the  theatre.  Here  their 
behavior  was  not  always  worthy  of  their 
gentle  origin  and  polite  upbringing.  We 
read  that  they  took  pride  in  spitting  from 
their  boxes  upon  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  the  people  in  the  pit.  Conduct  of  this 
kind,  however,  was,  of  course,  excep* 
tional. 

Such  was  Venice  when  the  end  came. 
The  last  Doge,  a  poor  weak  fellow,  bowed 
the  head  to  Napoleon  when  the  demand 
was  made.  He  called  it  **  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will  :"  a  congenial  euphemiem. 
On  the  12th  May,  1797,  of  547  members 
of  the  Great  Council,  only  thirty  made  a 
stand  against  Napoleon's  request  that  the 
government  should  be  changed.  Thus  the 
oligarchy  died.  A  brief  dramatic  frenzy 
took  the  people  when  they  learned  what 
bad  happened.  They  mutilated  the  winged 
lion  of  St.  Mark  and  burned  the  Golden 
Register  and  ducal  standards  in  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark,  while  '*  a  knot  of  half-naked 
women  danced  the  '  carmagnola  ' ''  round 
the  tree  of  liberty.  This  was  notably  ap- 
propriate ;  for  it  was  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  prison  in  which  Carmagnola  him- 
self, three  centuries  and  a  half  before,  was 
deprived  of  both  liberty  and  life  by  the 
Venetian  Senate. — National  Review. 
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THE  PEERAGE  IN   CHINA. 


CniNBSB  titles  are  regarded  as  a  species 
of  office,  qualifying  the  holder  to  draw 
pay  from  the  treasury,  but  requiring  from 
him  at  the  same  time  the  performance  of 
certain  duties.  In  our  own  more  civilized 
land  the  peers  need  do  nothing  fthey  need 
not  throw  out  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Bill)  ;  but  then  neither  do  they  receive 
anything,  unless  they  have  the  good  for- 


tune to  be  descended  from  the  Merrie 
Monarch.  In  China  a  title  can  only  be 
gained  by  success  in  war.  No  amount  of 
quibbling  at  the  bar,  no  brewings,  how- 
ever excellent,  of  draught  stout  will  make 
a  man  a  peer.  The  most  persuasive  of 
special  pleaders  this  backward  people 
would,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
third  emperor  of  the  dynasty,  describe  as 
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"  a  bare  slick,"  and,  if  tbej  followed 
literally  his  lute  Majesty's  advice,  soundly 
drub.  Even  the  makers  of  samshoo,  the 
national  (and  nasty)  drink,  are  held  in  no 
great  repute.  You  must,  if  you  would  be 
ennobUd,  either  take  a  town  from  the 
rebels,  or,  what  is  equally  efficacious,  com- 
mit suicide  when  the  rebels  are  taking  it 
from  you.  The  Chinese  of  all  nations 
perhaps  have  the  most  vivid  realization  of 
a  future  existence — for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the 
heroic  ghost  who  gets  the  title,  bis  son 
succeeding  him  after  three  years  or  so  as 
second  peer.  In  the  pages  of  the  Peking 
Gazette,  that  exhaustless  storehouse  of 
quaint  facts,  are  many  accounts  of  this 
ennoblement  of  dead  heroes.  The  sequel 
to  one  such  story  throws  so  much  light  on 
the  position  and  prospects  of  a  Chiriese 
peer  (albeit  a  peer  of  low  degree),  that  it 
is  worth  transcribing  in  full.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  petition  to  the  censorate  at 
Peking  : — 

*'  I  am  32  years  of  age,  and  come  from 
Linch^ng  in  Shantung.     In  the  year  1854 
my  father,  who  was  a  trainband  captain, 
lost  his  life  at  the  attack  on  our  native 
town  made  by  the  rebels,  and  so  distin- 
guished bimself  that  he  was  created  a  yiin 
chH-yu,     As  his  eldest  son  I  succeeded  to 
the  title,  and  in  I87I  I  joined  the  garrison 
at  LinchMng  to  learn  my  military  duties. 
The  major  in  command,  whose  one  idea 
was    self-enrichment,    paid    me   only   II 
crowns  (55«.)  at  the  end  of  nearly  a  year's 
service  instead  of  the  19  crowns  (£5)  to 
which  I  was  entitled  ;  and,   again,   only 
paid  me  12  crowns  as  my  salary  for  the 
spring  and  autumn.     A  fellow  yun  ch^'i-yu 
was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  we 
made  a  joint  complaint  to  the  major,  who 
took  a  dislike  to  us  in  consequence,  and 
falsely  declared  that  as  our  papers  had  not 
arrived  he  was  not  allowed  to  issue  full 
pay  to  us.     The  mother  of  my  colleague 
complained  to  the  provincial  treasurer  of 
these  deductions  in  her  son's  pay,  and  he 
referred    the    matter    to   the   prefect  of 
Ohinan.     The  major,  knowing  well  that 
his  excuses  were  false,  got  hold  of  my  col- 
league and  kept  him  in  hiding,  so  that  he 
could  not  appear  at  the  inquiry  ;  finally 
he  forced  him  to  poison  himself.      The. 
major  again  issued  reduced  pay  to  me  in 
the  year  1874,  and  at  last  turned  me  out 
of  the  garrison  on  the  ground  that  I  had 
delayed  in  presenting  myself  (at  a  certain 
military  review."] 


A  yun  ch^i-yu  is  the  eighth  of  the  nine 
ranks  into  which  the  national — as  distin- 
guished from  the  imperial — nobility  is 
divided.  Chinese  names  are  a  weariness 
to  Western  ears  ;  but  it  really  is  very 
difficult  to  avoid  them  altogether  when 
treating  of  Chinese  peers.  The  first  five 
ranks  may  be  rendered,  and  commonly  are 
rendered,  by  our  '*  duke,"  "marquis," 
"  earl,"  **  viscount,"  and  **  baron."  The 
sixth  rank,  which  literally  translated  is 
that  of  **  light-charioted  city-warden," 
mi&fht  by  parity  of  reasoning  be  turned 
by  **  baronet ;"  but  as  no  successor  of  the 
most  high  but  rather  hard-up  prince,  King 
James,  has  followed  his  example  and 
created  hereditary  knights,  squires,  or, 
shall  we  say  ?  squireens,  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  fitting  equivalents  for  the  last  three 
grades.  These,  the  **  mounted  city- war- 
den," the  **  cloud  mounted-warden,"  and 
the  **  mounted- warden  by  grace,"  are 
perhaps  best  expressed,  on  paper,  by  their 
quaint  if  unpronounceable  originals,  ch^i 
ttt-yUy  yiin  ch^i-yu,  and  hi  ck^i-yu. 

There  are  only  two  Chinese  kunpy  or 
dukes  not  of  the  imperial  blood.     These 
are    the   Yen-sheng  Kung,    the   ''Duke 
Transmitter  of  the  Sage,"  the  representa- 
tive   of    Confucius ;   and  the   Hai-cheng 
Eung,  **  Purifier  of  the  Seas,"  the   de- 
scendant of  Uuang,  conqueror  of  Formosa 
for  the  Manchus.     The  latter  title  is  some 
two  centuries  old,  the  former  was  insti- 
tuted in  I23S.     *'  The  Confucian  Duke," 
as  he  is  commonly  styled  by  foreigners, 
enjoys  a   prestige   which   no   change   of 
dynasty  affects  ;  yet  perhaps  a  native  es- 
sayist two   or   three   years  ago  took  too 
audacious  advantage  of  this  fact.     He  had 
noticed  that  the  ostensible  unity  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  gave  them  an  amount  of 
power  which  he,  as  a  Confucianist,  could 
not  but  deprecate  ;  he  urged,  therefore, 
that  there  be  established  throughout  China 
a  Confucian    hierarchy   (with   Confucian 
bishops  in  partibus),  and  at  the  head  of 
that  hierarchy  be  placed  the  Transmitter 
of  the  Sage,  as  an  orthodox  Chinese  Pope. 
The  present  Purifier  of  the  Seas,  Uuang 
Pao-ch*^ng,  is  a  colonel  in  the  provincial 
army  of  Fukien,  bis  native  province.     It 
is  indeed  obligatory  on  every  Chinese  noble 
to  serve  in  some  military  capacity,  unless 
he  has  reached  a  certain  rank  in  the  civil 
service,  or  is  content,  as  was  a  remarkable 
yun  chHyu  last  year,  to  forego  his  allow- 
ance.    That,  we  should  think,  would  be 
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no  great  hardship,  if  all  he  coald  draw 
was  some  £5  a  year — though  £5  a  year 
would  almost  feed  a  family  in  China. 
These  allowances,  like  all  Chinese  official 
salaries,  were  cut  down  in  the  troublons 
times  of  Hsien-feng,  when  the  Taipings 
held  Nanking  and  the  Allies  were  bom- 
barding Taku  ;  bat  they  were  to  be  paid 
in  full  from  and  after  New  Year's  Day 
(Feb.  3)  1886.  They  are  provided  oat  of 
the  provincial  funds,  and  the  consequence 
is  a  rooted  objection  on  (he  part  of  pro- 
vincial treasurers  to  the  creation  of  new 
peers.  In  1884  the  Governor  of  Kiangsi 
petitioned  the  throne  on  the  subject. 
**  Already,*'  he  wrote,  *'  there  is  an  an- 
nual call  of  over  50,000  crowns  to  meet 
the  salaries  of  the  hereditary  nobles,  and 
unless  some  means  are  adopted  of  reduc- 
ing the  expenditure  under  this  bead,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  continue  to  meet  the 
call.  Other  provinces,  and  prefectures  in 
those  provinces,  have  had  limitations  laid 
down  as  to  the  number  of  holders  of  hered- 
itary nobility.  In  Hunan,  for  instance, 
the  number  is  limited  to  400  ;  in  Nanking 
to  848  ;  in  Soochow  to  150  ;  in  Anhui  to 
176.  In  Kiangsi  there  are  already  483, 
which  is  more  than  anywhere  else  ;  still, 
as  it  would  not  be  humane  to  cut  down  the 
number  abruptly,  I  would  propose  to  re- 
duce the  salaries  paid  by  a  certain  percent- 
age, and  to  limit  the  recipients  to  the  pres- 
ent number,  vir.,  483."  Peers  were  not 
over  well  paid  in  Kiangsi  as  it  was,  for 
the  Governor's  figures  give  to  each  an 
average  salary  of  but  little  more  than  103 
crowns,  or  some  £25  a  year.  A  similar 
memorial  from  Fukien,  in  1887,  makes 
the  average  only  57  crowns  for  360  re- 
cipients. What  is  the  total  number  of 
nobles  in  China  does  not,  in  the  absence 
of  a  Chinese  Burke,  appear  ;  but  from  the 
memorials  we  may  take  it  to  be  between 
two  and  three  thousand  for  the  eighteen 
provinces.  This  absence  of  a  Burke,  by 
the  way,  is  sometimes  felt  even  by  Peking. 
When  Tso  Tsnng-t'ang  was  engaged  in 
the  recovery  of  Kashgar  he  recommended 
one  of  his  generals  for  promotion  in  the 
peerage.  The  Court,  in  a  very  good 
humor  at  the  signal  success  of  the  Chinese 
arms,  had  already  made  Tso  a  marquis, 
and  his  right-hand  man  and  future  suc- 
cessor in  the  governorship  of  the  recon- 
quered country,  Liu  Chin-t^ang,  a  Baron. 
They  acceded  promptly  to  Tso's  request 
and  created  his  general  a  *'  mounted  city- 


warden."  Then  Tso  wrote  again  and  re- 
spectfully  pointed  out  that  the  general  was 
already — had,  in  fact,  for  some  time  been 
— a  mounted  city-warden.  Matters  were 
finally  arranged  by  making  him  a  ^'  light- 
chariot  warden' '  instead  ;  but  there  really 
seems  to  have  been  bad  management  some- 
where. 

The  troubles  of  these  wardens  often  find 
their  way  into  the  Gazette,  Oueyun  ch^u 
yu  suffered  in  1874  through  overmuch 
zeal.  '*  Wishing  to  perfect  himself  in 
rifle-shooting  for  the  monthly  competition, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  at  a  tar- 
get in  a  mulberry  plantation  which  stood 
in  some  waste  land  in  an  unfrequented  spot 
within  the  walls.  One  day  in  October 
when  he  was  shooting,  two  men  came  with 
some  donkeys  along  the  neighboring  road. 
One  of  the  donkeys  ran  off  the  road,  and 
the  driver  in  following  it  came  into  the 
line  of  fire,  and  was  killed  by  the  yun 
ck^i-yiif  who  could  not  see  him  for  the 
trees."  The  nnlucky  noble  was  punished 
by  banishment  to  a  place  a  thousand  miles 
away,  by  a  hundred  blows  administered  on 
an  ignominious  portion  of  his  person,  and 
a  fine  of  £2  lOs  to  pay  for  his  victim's 
funeral — a  very  characteristic  Chinese  sen- 
tence. Apparently  his  nobility  did  not 
save  him  from  the  indignity  of  a  beating, 
as  the  lowest  scholarly  degree  would  have 
done.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  men  of  his  class  are  anxious 
to  secure  sxrch  degree.  They  hesitate, 
however,  to  enter  the  lists — as  a  very 
carious  memorial  from  the  Hanlin  pointed 
out  in  1882 — **  through  a  fear  of  possible 
loss  of  their  title  should  they  do  so." 
This  is  as  though  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  shiink  from  **  Smalls" 
lest  he  ultimately  be  ploughed  in  **  Greats," 
and  thereby  lose  his  rank.  The  Hanlin 
proposed,  as  a  relief  raeaiure,  that  baro- 
nets and  the  rest  should,  as  was  once  the 
rule,  **  be  by  virtue  of  i,heir  titles  eligible 
for  the  triennial  examinations,  and  able  to 
compete  for  the  usual  degrees  without 
prejudice  to  their  position."  That  is, 
they  were  to  be  given  their  **  Mods," 
testamur  without  entering  the  schools,  and 
allowed  to  have  a  shot  at  their  B.A.  with- 
out running  the  disagreeable  risk  of  for- 
feiting their  rank  and  their  five  pounds  or 
so  of  yearly  pay.  This  pay,  small  as  it  is, 
they  would  not  in  any  case  be  entitled  to 
draw  in  full  until  they  were  18  years  old, 
nor  would  they  necessarily  receive  it  when 
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incapacitated  for  dnlj  by  age,  bo  that  a 
paid  peerage  is  DOt  quite  such  an  object  of 
envy  as  it  might  and  should  be. 

The  general  rule  of  succession  to  a  Chi- 
nese title  is  the  same  aa  with  us  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  eldest  son  by  the  legal  wife 
succeeds.  If  there  is  no  son  by  the  wife, 
then  a  son  by  a  handmaid  may  take  the 
title,  just  as  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  so  laud- 
ed for  his  civilized  ways  by  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  will  be  succeeded  by  a  prince 
whom  in  the  West  we  should  regard  as 
illegitimate.  The  practice  must  tend  to 
make  tiiles  more  peimanent  than  with  us  ; 
but  as  if  even  this  were  insufficient  to  the 
end,  it  constantly  happens  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sons  a  title  is  passed  on  to  a 
nephew  or  cousin.     The  reason  for  this 

firoceeding  appears  in  a  memorial  pub- 
ished  in  1874.  One  Chang  Chih-Eung 
had  been  killed  in  action  ;  whereupon  the 
crown  bestowed  the  title  of  '*  mounted 
warden'*  on  his  nephew.  The  nephew 
turned  traitor,  and  being  caught  lost  title 
and  head.  It  was  now  urged  that  the  for- 
feited title  ''  should  be  revived  in  the  next 
line,  in  order  to  soothe  the  ghost  of  Chang 
Chih-Kung."  It  does  not  follow,  as  has 
been  already  said,  that  the  successor  will 
be  granted  the  same  rank.  An  earldom 
referred  to  in  the  Gazette  for  1872  was 
''to  be  hereditary  for  sixteen  generations, 
after  which  the  holder  was  to  receive  the 
rank  of  *  warden  by  giace '  in  perpetuity." 
In  1864  a  brigadier-general  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  recapture  of 
Nanking  from  the  Taipings,  was  made  a 
viscount.  He  died  of  his  wounds  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Nine  years  after  his  death 
a  baby  nephew  was  adopted  as  heir  to  his 
ghost,  and  upon  him  was  bestowed  the 
title  not  of  viscount,  but  of  yun  ch^i-y'u, 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  title  is 
inherited  by  a  brother.  One  such  case 
had  a  curious  issue.  The  inheritor,  like 
his  brother,  died  unmarried.  Before  that 
happened,  however,  he  had  left  his  record 
of  services,  his  patent  of  nobility,  and  his 
genealogical  table,  in  charge  of  a  ^oung 
clansman.  The  clansman  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion. Giving  himself  out  to  be  the  son 
of  the  deceased,  and  getting  two  friends 
to  stand  as  the  necessary  sureties,  he  made 
application  through  the  local  authorities 
for  permission  to  succeed.  This  was 
granted  him,  and  he  was  sent  as  military 
secretary  to  a  battalion.  His  captain's 
suspicions,     however,     were       ptcsently 


aroused  (how,  it  does  not  appear),  and 
the  new  peer  was  arrested  and  sent  for 
trial  before  the  district  magistrate.  (There 
is  no  trial  of  peers  by  peers  in  China.) 
He  '*  proved  contumacious,"  but  as  he 
was  identified  by  an  uncle,  the  magistrate 
felt  justified  in  sending  him  before  the 
provincial  judge,  who  found  him  guilty. 
*The  legal  sentence  was  penal  servitude  for 
life,  but  by  virtue  of  a  fortunate  Act  of 
Grace  (consequent  on  the  recovery  of  the 
Empress  Dowager)  this  was  commuted 
into  banishment  for  three  years,  a  beating, 
and  repayment  of  any  salary  drawn.  A 
similar  sentence  was  passed  in  1888  upon 
another  impostor,  a  captain  in  the  army, 
who  previous  to  detection  had  received 
617  crowns  as  salary.  The  utmost  efforts 
of  the  officials  could  only  recover  some 
seventy-two  dollars,  after  selling  up  the 
whole  of  the  captain's  possessions.  As 
for  the  penal  servitude,  the  offender  got 
off  that  on  the  plea  that  ''  a  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  legs  brought  on  in  military 
expeditions  against  banditti  had  been  so 
aggravated  by  the  confinement  he  had 
undergone"  that  he  could  not  walk  to  the 
place  of  banishment.  The  reason  why 
severe  sentences  are,  at  all  events  on  paper, 
passed  against  such  impostors  is  because 
their  proceedings  amount  to  a  fraud  on 
the  revenue.  On  such  a  ground  even  Mr. 
Labouchere  would  object  to  the  casual  as- 
sumption of  titles  by  persons  who  had  no 
right  to  them. 

Courtesy  titles  are  unknown  in  China. 
It  is  true  that  an  adopted  son  of  Li  Hung- 
chang — who  was  made  an  earl  for  the  vic- 
tories Gordon  helped  him  to  gain — has 
posed  as  "  Lord  Li"  or  **  Viscount  Li" 
in  London  and  elsewhere  ;  but  he  proba- 
bly, nay  certainly,  owes  this,  not  to  his 
own  vanity  or  the  grace  of  his  emperor, 
but  to  too  fiatterin^  foreign  friends.  An 
Englishman  ''  dearly  loves  a  lord,"  and 
the  opportunity  to  my-Iord  the  Viceroy's 
son  (now  Chinese  minister  at  Tokio^  was 
too  good  to  be  lost.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  will  not  succeed  as  Earl  Po-i  (the  Grand 
Secretary's  title)  if  Li  Hung-chang  leaves 
a  son  by  blood.  Indeed  it  is  not  only 
premature  but  presumptuous  for  any  man 
to  give  himself  out  as  necessarily  the  suc- 
cessor to  A  Chinese  title.  The  ordinary 
procedure  is  for  the  provincial  authorities 
to  report  the  death  of  a  noble,  and  for  the 
Emperor  thereupon  to  direct  them  to  ascer- 
tain who  should  be  appointed  to  succeed 
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him.  In  the  case  of  the  late  Tso  TsuDg- 
t*ang,  who  was  both  a  marqais  and  a 
baronet,  the  authorities  of  Fukien  suggest- 
ed that  his  eldest  grandson  might  take  the 
marquiaate,  and  one  of  his  younger  sons 
the  baronetcy.  Tso,  by  the  way,  had  at 
one  period  of  his  life  been  a  baron  and  at 
another  an  earl,  but  as  the  memoiialists 
said  nothing  about  these  titles  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  they  were  absorbed  in  the 
marquisate,  not  held  concurrently  with  it, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  with  us,  and 
indeed  was  the  case  with  Ttto's  baronetcy. 
The  only  instance  in  the  Oaaette  for  the 
last  twenty  years  where  a  successor  has 
been  recognized  in  his  father's  lifetime  is 
found  in  the  volume  for  1880,  and  the  rea- 
son there  plainly  appears  in  the  fact  that 
the  noble  having  no  sons  by  his  wife 
wished  the  succession  to  be  confirmed  on 
his  eldest  son  by  a  handmaid.  This  pro- 
ceeding would  prevent  a  claim  being 
brought  forward  after  his  death  by  some 
other  son,  as  was  actually  done  in  1883. 
The  Marquis  VV^nhou  died  leaving  four 
sons,  but  none,  as  was  supposed,  by  his 
legal  wife.  The  eldest  son  under  these 
circumstances  succeeded  to  the  title,  and 
on  his  death  childless  it  reverted  to  the 
third  son,  the  second  having  passed  out 
of  the  family  by  adoption.  About  this 
time  the  youngest  son  overheard  his  sup- 
posed mother  say  to  her  daughter  that  he 
was  really  the  child  of  the  wife,  who  died 
when  he  was  born.  She,  so  she  said,  had 
pretended  that  the  baby  was  hers  in  order 
that  her  own  son  might  not  be  ousted  from 
the  succession  (as  he  would  be  if  he  had 
a  legitimate  brother,  however  many  years 
his  junior).  Not  long  after  this  exciting 
disclosute  thi  handmaid  died,  »nd  the  then 
marquis,  her  eldest  son,  called  on  his 
youngest  brother  to  join  him  in  mourning 
for  her.  He  refused  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  but  a  stepmother  at  best,  where- 
upon the  marquis  *'  made  the  servants  cut 
of[  forcibly  a  piece  of  his  queue  and  place 
it  in  the  mother's  hand,"  a  ceremony 
which  the  translator,  Mr.  Uillier,  ex- 
plained, **  is  always  performed  bv  chil- 
dren at  the  death  of  their  parents.  It  is 
rather  disappointing  to  have  to  add  that 
here  again  a  very  natural  ambition  was 
baulked  by  an  uncle's  interference.  The 
brother  of  the  late  marquis,  to  whom  the 
court  I ef erred  as  an  authority,  was  unkind 
enough  to  declare  that  his  brothers  wife 
(a  princess  of  the  blocd,  by  the  by)  died 


two  years  before  the  claimant  was  born, 
on  which  the  court  decided  that  she  was. 
most  probably,  not  the  claimant's  mother, 

When,  on  tiie  death  of  a  Chinese  peer, 
an  imperial  decree  has  been  obtained  nomi- 
nating  his  successor,  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  successor  can  at  once  assume  the  title, 
and  draw  his  pay.  On  the  conttary,  he  is 
required  first  of  all  to  go  into  mourning 
for  his  father,  grandfather,  or  uncle,  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  he  is  a  Manchu  he 
can  get  this  over  in  a  hundred  dajs — for 
the  Manchus  were  a  practical  folk,  and, 
though  they  yielded  something  to  Chinese 
prejudices,  would  not  yield  too  much — 
but  if  he  is  a  Chinaman  he  must  mourn 
for  twenty-seven  months.  This  was  the 
cause  why  the  late  Marquis  Tseng  did  not, 
though  his  father  died  in  1872,  take  up 
the  title  until  September  1874,  when  he 
was  again  called  into  a  second  twenty- 
seven  months'  mourning  for  his  mother. 
His  mourning  over,  the  new  peer  should 
go  to  court  and  be  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror. There  are,  apparently,  no  succes- 
sion fees,  though  the  officials  of  the  Boards 
concerned — the  Home  Office  and  the  Horse 
Guards  of  China — contrive  to  exact  fees 
on  the  first  issue  of  a  patent.  These 
patents  should  be  made  of  the  best  white 
silk,  and  on  them  should  be  printed  a  copy 
of  the  decree  granting  the  title.  It  is  mel- 
ancholy, though  not  altogether  surprising, 
to  learn,  however,  from  the  confession  of 
a  censor,  that  the  generality  of  patents 
'*  are  inscribed  on  material  of  the  most 
inferior  description,  coarse  and  loosely 
woven,  and  made  up  with  a  minimum  of 
silk  and  a  maximum  of  solidified  dye." 

Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  cannot 
be  deprived  of  their  titles  by  anything  less 
forcible  than  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  in 
China  simpler  processes  suffice.  In  the 
last  twenty  years  nearly  as  many  Chinese 
nobles  have  lost  their  titles  (not  their 
patents,  though  to  be  sure  one  unfortunate 
did  do  this,  in  a  fire,  and  was  punished 
for  it,  poor  man).  The  reasons  for  the 
deprivation  are  exceedingly  varied.  Most 
of  the  sufferers  are  deprived  provisionally, 
of  their  honors,  **  in  order  to  trial," 
which,  as  trial  means  beating,  shows  that 
a  title  does  not  serve,  like  a  literary  de- 
gree, to  protect  from  indiscriminate  bam- 
booings.  Liu  Ming-chuan,  till  lately  the 
Go\ernor  of  Formosa,  was  in  his  youngtr 
days,  some  nineteen  years  ago,  stripped  of 
his  baronetcy,  because,  as  commander-in- 
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chief  ID  Chihiiy  he  had  been  goihy  of 
**  tricky  behavior.'*  His  successor  had 
^'.omplained  that  '*  the  namber  of  invalids 
and  persons  on  furlough  still  drawing  pay 
was  enorraoas."  That  battalion,  it  should 
be  explained,  had  just  been  ordered  off  to 
the  north- west  to  fight  the  Mohammedans, 
and  neither  Liu  nor  his  troops  wanted  to 

go. 

The  next  noble  to  lose  his  rank  is  de- 
scribed succinctly  as  a  *'  local  bully.'* 
His  offence  was  '*  kicking  open  a  nunnery 
door  and  carrying  off  a  young  and  comely 
novice."  A  lieutenant  is  deprived  of  his 
wardenship,  because,  when  sent  on  ser- 
vice,  he  ''  dared  to  beat  the  soldiers  in  the 
batteries,  and  demanded  an  excessive  sup- 
ply of  sheep,"  which  the  court  character- 
ized, very  justly,  as  '*  a  most  outrageous 
and  improper  proceeding."  A  chH  tu  yu 
is  sentenced  to  lose  his  title,  because,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  aggrieved 
husband,  he  ^'  persisted  in  his  attempts  at 
seduction."  Breaches  of  the  seventh 
commandment  appear,  indeed,  to  always 
involve  loss  of  rank.  One  such  offfnder 
in  1886,  taken  in  flagrante,  whose  "ex- 
planations were  unsatisfactory,"  was  con- 
demned besides  to  a  hundred  blows  with 
the  heavy  bamboo,  without  the  option  of 
a  fine. 

Sometimes  the  Chinese  peer  is  fined  and 
not  attainted.  The  notorious  Yang  Ytt- 
k*o,  who  knew  more  of  the  murder  of 
poor  Margary  than  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment cared  to  admit,  was  in  1880  deprived 
of  one  half  of  his  salary  as  a  baron  for  the 
next  nine  years,  because  ho  had  "  opened 
a  monc*y  shop."  A  few  months  later  the 
Emperor  forgave  him.  A  still  graver 
offender  against  foreigners-^for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  complicity  in  the 
Tientsin  Massacre— -the  scoundrel  Chen 
Kuo-jui,  was  also  forgiven,  but  not  till 
after  his  death.  His  rank  was  allowed,  in 
1883,  to  devolve  upon  his  nephew,  whom 
he  had  adopted  before  the  boy's  birth. 
Chinese  titles  rarely  suffer  from  •*  corrup- 
tion of  blood  ;"  for  even  when  a  peccant 
peer  has  been  attainted  and  dies  uufor* 


given,  his  title  is  frequently  passed  on  to 
his  next  heir.  This  may,  indeed  generally 
does,  take  place  in  his  lifetime.  Thus  in 
1 886  a  young  yun  ch^i-yu  is  denounced 
by  his  colonel  as  *'  a  disgrace  to  the  ser- 
vice," because  his  conduct,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  drills,  was  far  from  correct, 
while  he  **  refused  to  amend  his  ways  in 
spite  of  repeated  reprimands  and  cau- 
tions." He  lost  bis  title,  but  the  Board 
was  directed  to  find  him  a  successor.  A 
much  harder  case  occurred  two  years  later. 
Another  yun  Mi  yu  was  in  charge  of  an 
outpost,  and  in  his  judicial  capacity  ad- 
ministered twenty  blows  to  a  refractory 
soldier  who  had  bullied  a  shop-keeper. 
The  soldier  died,  and  the  "  cloud-warden" 
was  indicted  for  manslaughter.  The  court 
held  that  the  soldier  deserved  a  flogging, 
that  the  flogging  was  administered  on  a 
proper  part  of  the  person,  and  that  the 
number  of  blows  wae  moderate.  Never- 
theless as  the  man  had  died,  the  oflScer 
*^  was  deprived  of  his  hereditary  post,  to 
which  another  member  of  his  family  will 
sui'ceed."  A  fellow  "  cloud-warden"  in 
1878  had  slightly  better  fortune.  He  had 
outstayed  his  leave — he  was  in  the  Foo- 
chow  garrison — by  six  months,  and  for 
this  offence  was  sentenced  in  his  absence 
to  the  loss  of  his  title.  He  retuined  at 
last  and  reported  that  he  had  gone  with 
his  wife  to  see  her  parents.  There  a  son 
had  been  born  to  him,  and  two  months 
afterward  he  started  to  rejoin  his  corps. 
His  wife,  however,  fell  seriously  ill,  and 
when  she  at  last  recovered  he  himself 
caught  an  infection,  and  became  delirious. 
His  funds  were  by  this  time  exhausted, 
and  he  had  to  borrow  money  to  return 
when  he  did.  In  consideration  of  all  these 
circumstances  might  not  his  forfeited  title 
be  bestowed  on  the  baby  !  .  .  .  One  is 
very  glad  to  find  from  the  rescript  that  hia 
Majesty,  who  was  not  very  far  advanced 
from  babyhood  himself  then,  was  pleased 
to  grant  this  prayer  and  ennoble  Master 
Baby «— surely  the  queerest  creation  in  all 
the  queer  peerage  of  China,— CornWW 
ifagazim^ 
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MANNERS,    MORALS.    AND    FEMALE    EMANOIPATION 
Being  a  Familiar  Lbttbr  from  a  Woman  of  Qualit?. 


.  .  .  Your  literary  aunt,  my  dear 
Charlotte,  has  been  as  much  interested  in 
these  Society  disquisitions  of  Lady  A.'s 
and  Lady  B.'s  as  in  anything  that  yon 
have  brought  under  her  fading  observation 
for  years.  Your  literary  aunt  being  her- 
self a  born  member  of  Society,  though  a 
long-retiied  partner  in  its  pieasuies  and 
fatigues,  naturally  lends  an  ear  when  Per- 
sons of  Distinction  call  in  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  the  candlestick- maker  to  hear 
how  Society  is  going  on  now.  So  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge  at  six  miles*  distance 
from  any  railway  station,  tht^  highest  en- 
deavor and  the  most  engrossing  avocation 
of  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle- 
stick-maker, at  the  present  day,  is  to  get 
things  *'  thrashed  out."  But,  naturally, 
some  things  yield  more  amusement  than 
others  under  the  flail.  I  read  all  the  So 
ciety  journals  myself,  especially  the  penny 
ones  ;  and  from  them  I  learned  long  ago 
that  though  there  may  be  great  anxiety 
to  thrash  out  tougher  subjects,  the  one  that 
gives  most  plf asure  is  the  state  of  Society. 
Of  course  you  know  what  I  mean,  my  dear 
— the  rotten  state  of  Society  :  the  vicious- 
ness  of  you  and  me  and  your  aunt  Julia 
and  the  rest  of  us  up  to  the  most  exalted 
personages.  To  have  that  subject  publicly 
thrashed  out  by  ladies  uf  unquestionable 
rank  and  fashion— one  here,  one  there  ; 
one  up,  one  down — I  don't  suppose  that 
a  more  agreeable  entertainment  was  ever 
provided  for  the  People  since  they  did 
away  with  cock-fighting.  Nor  do  I  see 
how  it  can  be  improved  upon  unices  two 
more  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  argue  the 
matter  out  personally  in  one  of  your  pub- 
lic halls.  The  most  elevated  discussions 
have  been  carried  on  in  that  way,  you 
know  :  I  rather  think  by  bishops,  or  per- 
sons who  might  have  been  bishops  ;  not 
to  speak  of  poor  dear  Mr.  Bradlangh,  who, 
they  tell  me,  would  have  been  Home  Sec- 
retary at  this  very  minute  if  he  had  not 
gone  to  a  better  place  while  yet  a  com- 
paratively young  man. 

Open   the   matter  to   the  Countess  of 

,  and  to  Lady .     One  of  them, 

at  least,  cannot  say  that  she  is  unaccus- 
tomed to  public  speaking,  and  no  one  is 
more  convinced  of  our  duty  to  bring  our 


washing-tubs  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Democracy.  As  for  Lady ,  she  is  al- 
ready in  public  life,  I  understand,  as  a 
Primrose  Dame.  I  know  she  can  talk, 
and  as  she  was  brought  up  in  a  convent, 
and  has  lived  all  her  married  life  among 
quite  decent  duchesses  and  other  ladies  as 
innocent  as  the  generality  of  milkmaids,  I 
think  she  might  be  able  to  say  something 
for  the  order  to  which  she  belongs.  I  will 
certainly  go  to  town  to  hear  the  discussion 
if  it  comes  off,  as  you  may  tell  them  ;  and 
since  I  have  had  a  considerable  experience 
in  the  arrangement  of  theatricals,  I  might 
even  be  of  use.  One  thing  I  should  dis- 
tinctly recommend,  because  there  is  so 
much  in  spectacle,  in  appealing  to  the  eye. 
One  of  the  ladies  should  appear  on  the 
platform  in  the  most  costly  and  improper 
dress  that  money  can  buy  and  the  scissors 
cut  down  to  :  this  would  represent  the  ex- 
travagance and  shamelessness  of  which 
''  smart  people"  are  accused.  The  other 
would  bo  differently  dressed,  to  give  an 
idea  of  how  gentlewomen  look  who  are 
not  '*  smart,"  and  who  live  a  little  higher 
and  more  retired  than  the  ladies  that  are. 

Your  literary  aunt  1 — if  she  wasn't  so 
old,  if  she  wasn't  so  idle,  if  she  could  give 
time  or  thought  to  anything  just  now  but 
her  guinea-pigs  from  North  Slam  and  her 
gold-fish  from  the  Han-Eiang  with  their 
adorable  triple  tails, — I  say  that  but  for 
these  and  some  other  circumstances  sho 
would  certainly  take  up  her  pen  as  you 
suggest ;  but  not  to  diive  it  over  **  the 
whole  subject,"  as  you  also  suggest. 
There  is  still  one  time  in  the  day  when  I 
really  think  ;  the  rest  is  all  guinea-pigs  (I 
mean  you  to  have  a  pair),  gold-fisn,  and 
chrysanthemums  from  the  Mikado's  own 
garden.  You  know  the  hour.  It  is  when 
my  maid  Mrs.  Pepper  comes  with  her 
combs  and  her  brushes,  plants  me  in  a 
chair,  tucks  me  round,  and  then  plies  her 
soothing  magic  on  a  poll  which^  I  thank 
mv  stars  !  is  still  as  brown  as  a  bulrush. 
As  Pepper  brushes  and  brushes,  then  is 
my  time  for  real  thinking  ;  and  this  is 
what  occurred  to  me  only  yesterday  in  an 
interval  between  the  hard  brush  and  the 
soft. 

Depend  upon  it,  said  I  to  myself,  when 
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inannera  and  morals  deteiiorate  in  a  nation 
that  has  once  risen  to  a  certain  stage  of 
civility,  it  is  we  of  the  softer  sex  who  are 
most  to  blame.  It  is  we  of  the  softer  sex 
who  are  much  the  most  to  blame.  If  I 
were  to  express  that  opinion  to  Pepper, 
she  would  be  quite  shocked  at  the  asper- 
sion on  our  common  womanhood  ;  yet  no 
maid  in  any  family  is  a  more  constant 
reader  of  her  Society  journal,  and  nowhere 
does  she  find  anything  to  the  contrary  in 
that  unflinching  mirror  of  the  time's  cor- 
ruptions. In  fact,  all  those  authorities 
make  it  clear,  both  from  their  wonderful 
collection  of  news  from  the  boudoir,  the 
barrack,  and  the  bassinette,  and  their  im- 
proving comments  on  what  they  are  told, 
that  Society  is  depraved  by  nothing  so 
much  as  the  excessive  luxury  and  extraor- 
dinary freedoms  of  the  ladies  in  it.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  thin^i:  is  implied  in  the  in- 
formation sent  over  to  the  Americans  by 
some  among  ourselves  ;  so  that  you  see 
there  is  not  the  least  originality  in  my  re- 
mark. But  if  there  is  no  novelty  in  say- 
ing that  when  manners  and  morals  de- 
teriorate in  a  civilized  country  it  is  Woman 
that  should  hang  for  it,  you  must  admit 
that  there  is  a  deal  of  sadness  in  the  ob- 
servation, and  that  it  is  one  that  we  ought 
to  be  very  much  ashamed  of. 

I  dare  say  there  was  a  time,  my  dear 
Charlotte,  when  women  were  not  answer- 
able for  any  of  the  wickedness  that  goes 
on  in  the  world.  We  were  too  low  to  be 
responsible  ;  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
sex  which  we  are  still  accustomed  to  call 
brutes,  poor  things  ! — no  doubt  tradition- 
ally. But  then  came  the  Age  of  Chivalry  ; 
then  arose  the  Troubadouis — poets  all 
heart,  scarf,  and  guitar,  whom  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  (though 
many  do)  if  you  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Hamilton  Aid6.  The  Age  of 
Chivalry  arrived,  the  Troubadours  came 
in,  and  Woman  was  advanced  to  the  place 
of  honor  and  sat  at  the  custom-house  of 
homage.  Now  you  know  what  we  are. 
You  know  that  we  are  naturally  gifted 
with  such  qualities  that,  once  placed  in 
our  right  position,  it  is  our  own  wicked 
and  wilful  fault  if  we  do  not  maintain  and 
improve  it.  Of  course  it  was  our  business, 
as  acknowledgedly  the  more  angelic  sex 
of  the  two,  to  take  watch  and  ward  over 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  world  about 
us  ;  and  it  is  only  by  sweetening  both,  ray 
dear,  that  we  feeble  female  folk  piosper. 


And  I  think  there  cannot  be  much  doubt 
that  it  was  done.  At  any  rate  we  know 
this  :  civilization  has  somehow  played  into 
our  hands  by  putting  into  them  by  far  the 
greatest  share  in  the  cultivation  of  man- 
ners and  morals.  No,  I  am  not  alluding 
to  the  nursery,  though  none  of  us  have 
ever  yet  come  across  the  clergyman  who 
does  not  open  woman's  eyes  to  her  privi- 
leges in  that  direction.  I  am  thinking 
solely  and  entirely  of  our  communion  with 
each  other  as  grown-up  people  ;  though 
your  literary  aunt  would  be  no  philosopher 
and  no  observer  if  she  excluded  that  ex- 
qnisite  and  exquisitely  nnconscious  sweet- 
ener of  morals  and  mannered,  the  soft  little 
innocent  house-daughter  who  walks  in  a 
gown  five  inches  from  the  floor.  No,  no  ; 
I  take  us  as  we  stand  in  longer  gowns  and 
innocence  broadened  from  the  bud  :  wom- 
en :  women  out  in  the  world  of  women 
and  men  ;  and  what  I  say  is,  that  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  day  are  what 
we  make  them. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  shake  yonr  head  ; 
1  will  give  you  a  well-known  and  most 
familiar  example  of  what  I  mean,  and  then 
you  will  say  that  I  am  right.  Is  it  true  or 
not  that  (^very  woman  has  a  look  at  com- 
mand which  confounds  Impudence  in  a 
moment  and  turns  the  most  confident  ad- 
vance into  a  hang-dog  retreat  ?  Hasn't  it 
that  instantaneous  effect  although  the  look 
is  not  even  addressed  to  the  offender,  but 
seems  intended  as  a  lesson  in  rectitude  to 
the  lady's  own  nose?  But  what  do  I 
say  ? — isn't  it  well  known  that  the  im- 
pudence of  the  very  sapeur  does  not  \en- 
ture  on  the  beginning  of  advance  where 
there  are  signs  that  this  look  may  .be  held 
in  reserve  ?  To  all  these  questions  yon 
answer  Yes  ;  and  now  I  go  on  to  say  that 
just  as  it  is  with  the  worst  atrocities  so  it' 
is  with  minor  offences  against  social  morals 
and  manneis.  Of  course  it  needn't  be 
published  from  the  house-tops  ;  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  my  dear,  these 
offences  are  permitted,  encouraged,  or 
suppressed,  as  women  please.  To  be 
sure,  I  don't  pietend  to  tell  you  that  it 
is  so  in  every  cla«8,  because  I  have  never 
lived  in  any  other  but  my  own,  and  the 
society  that  James,  and  Alfred,  and 
Henry,  and  Mrs.  Pepper  and  the  maids 
form  in  my  own  modest  establishment. 
It  is  possible  that  the  men  of  a  lower  class, 
less  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Trouba- 
dours in  the  thitteenth  century,  have  re* 
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tained  a  prood  deal  of  their  original  alarm- 
ing brutalisni  ;  but  I  donbt  whelher  there 
is  mach  of  it  in  relation  to  their  spoases, 
and  whether  wo  bhould  not  find  their  man- 
ners icgolated  everywhere  by  the  prevail- 
ing tone  among  the  women.  However, 
they  appear  to  be  all  right.  Village  society 
is  as  sound  as  ever  ;  there  is  no  complaint 
of  demoralization  in  suburban  circles,  or 
of  any  decline  of  manners  in  the  city  ; 
and  therefore  we  need  not  worry  about 
them.  It  is  fashionable  society,  high  so- 
ciety, that  has  gone  off  so  shockingly. 
Every  sort  of  looseness  and  vulgarity  is 
rampant  there,  where  there  certainly  is  as 
much  good-breeding  as  anywhere  else,  and 
more  of  a  born  predisposition  to  mannerli- 
ness. Well,  then,  if  that's  tiue,  I  tell  you 
roundly  that  it  is  the  women  who  are  alto- 
gether at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  so  it  has 
been  again  and  again  since  the  time  of  our 
good  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Of  course  there  is  the  question  how  far 
it  is  true  that  the  morals  and  manners  of 
Mayfair  are  going  to  the  dogs.  Were  I 
asked,  I  should  first  answer  by  declaring 
that  I  don*t  believe  it,  and  next  I  should 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  Mayfair.  When 
you  say  **  Greenwich  Hill,"  do  you  mean 
the  respectable  astronomers  and  their  nice 
wives  who  live  at  the  top,  or  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  roll  down  it  on  Whit- 
sun  Monday  ?  **  Society  !''  what  society  ? 
whose  society  ?  Are  wo  to  give  that  name 
to  the  squatters  and  incursionists  who  have 
made  the  foitune  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, and  to  the  lords  and  ladies  who 
open  door  and  window  to  these  new- 
comers ?  That  is  what  I  would  ask  ;  and 
then  I  should  inquire  whether  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  whole  sets  of  good  gentle- 
folk higher  up,  where  there  is  no  more 
scandal  than  Lady  Huntingdon  herself 
could  have  put  up  with,  and  where  Til  be 
bound  Lord  Chesterfield  might  have 
learned  better  because  quieter  manners. 

But  oh,  my  dear  !  don't  I  know  that 
all  the  time  I  swaggered  in  this  way  I 
should  be  aware  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  what  is  so  unkindly  taught  to 
the  Americans  ?  AH  that  is  wrong  about 
it  is  the  representation  of  the  most  ruffian- 
ly pan  of  Society  as  if  it  were  all  ;  or  as 
if  the  riffraff  portion  was  overrunning  our 
drawing-rooms  in  every  direction  and  cor- 
rupting the  whole  monde  with  their  fasci- 
nating freedom  and  "  go."  We  know 
that  that  is  not  the  case,  and  that  there 


are  even  signs  of  a  time  not  far  off  when 
the  gorgeous  Goth  and  the  gilded  Hun 
will  be  rolled  back  into  their  uaturnal  con- 
fines to  make  a  society  of  their  own.  Al- 
ready, I  fancy,  there  is  not  so  much  tak- 
ing of  them  up  as  there  was,  and  rather 
more  shutting  of  them  off.  But  yet  I  do 
not  make  my  little  excursion  to  town  in 
the  season  without  seeing  that  there  is  an 
epidemic  of  looseness,  of  vulgarity,  of 
familiarity,  of  boulevard  smartness,  among 
people  who  ought  to  kno^v  better,  and  do. 
In  speech,  in  gait,  in  coming  into  a  room, 
in  going  out  of  a  room,  in  what  is  said,  in 
what  is  listened  to,  and  more  particularly, 
my  dear  Charlotte,  in  what  you  might  call 
the  abolition  of  atmosphere  between  men 
and  women,  there  is  a  great  change  ;  and 
it  has  been  going  on  for  years.  That, 
perhaps,  is  why  it  is  more  visible  among 
young  people  than  their  elders  :  the  evil 
was  established  early  enough  in  the  retir- 
ing generation  to  affect  the  whole  of  that 
which  is  coming  on — I  mean,  within  the 
range  of  its  beginnings  and  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle beyond.  All  the  Accretions  it  of 
course  seizes  upon  ;  they  find  it  such  a 
delightful  surprise  that  manners  so  far  in 
the  interior  of  the  Great  World  as  Bel- 
gravia  should  be  so  charmingly  easy  to 
imitate. 

And  now  what  do  you  tell  me  is  the 
Burden  of  the  Lamentation  of  Mothers  in 
that  very  Belgravia  itself  ?  It  is  that  the 
young  men  of  the  day  are  desperately 
wanting  in  ceremony,  in  politeness,  in 
even  the  commonest  decencies  of  courtesy, 
to  the  young  women  of  the  day.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  ever  said  in  the 
course  of  the  lament  that  the  young  wom- 
en of  the  day  do  not  seem  to  mind  it,  but 
if  it  is,  the  story  is  complete  and  perfectly 
correct.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  striking 
to  persons  of  a  certain  age  who  mostly  live 
out  of  town,  and  biinga  pair  of  fresh  eyes 
once  a-year  to  view  what  is  going  on.  To 
them  it  seems  the  worst  symptom  of  all, 
if  that  should  be  called  a  symptom  which 
looks  like  full-blown  disease.  For  it  is 
not  merely  a  want  of  politeness,  such  as 
young  brothers  have  made  us  familiar  with 
for  ages — it  is  not  this  that  troubles  the 
eye  of  the  observer  from  the  country,  nor 
is  it  all  that  puzzles  and  vexes  Belgravian 
mothers.  You  marked  what  I  said  just 
now  about  the  abolition  of  atmosphere  be- 
tween men  and  women  ;  and  though  it  is 
rather  a  scientific  observation,  I  daie  say 
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yon  onderatand  what  I  mean.  Well,  here 
yoa  may  behold  the  same  thing  decidedly 
in  the  wrong  place.  It  may  be  all  very 
well  between  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are 
past  the  forties,  though  I  don*t  think  it  at 
all  convenient,  or  in  the  least  degree 
pretty,  wherever  it  is  seen.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  what  any  one  could  wish  to  see 
between  lads  and  lasses  on  their  first  meet- 
ing in  the  open  world,  even  if  it  were  only 
a  question  of  manners  and  their  cultiva- 
tion. And  if  the  young  men  must  be  the 
worse  for  the  change,  as  the  least  discern- 
ing eye  perceives  that  they  are,  some  of 
the  young  women  at  least  must  feel,  at  one 
humiliating  moment  or  another,  that  they 
are  desperate  losers  by  it.  But  again  I 
say  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame — 
they  and  their  sisters  and  mothers  and 
aunts.  For  however  well  these  lads  may 
happen  to  be  stocked  with  impudence  by 
nature,  there  isn*t  courage  enough  in  their 
bosoms  to  treat  young  gentlewomen  as  if 
they  were  Piccadilly  **  chappies"  unless 
they  are  first  encouraged  and  then  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  We  must  admit  the  sor- 
rowful truth,  ChaHotte,  if  it  is  only  among 
ourselves. 

Of  course  it  will  occur  to  you  that  there 
must  be  some  explanation  of  the  freedom 
that  so  many  women  of  the  Society  classes 
allow  themseUes  to  take,  and  to  suffer. 
And  you  see,  don't  you  ?  that  when  we 
talk  of  freedoms  we  do  not  mean  looseness 
of  living  or  licentiousness  of  conduct. 
From  the  time  that  we  were  turned  out  of 
Eden  to  the  present  day,  thf^re  has  been 
no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  freedom  of 
manners  accompanied  by  freedom  of 
morals  ;  and  if  the  two  went  together  in 
our  generation,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
look  beyond  the  history  of  the  sisterhood 
and  its  liability  to  make  periodical  rushes 
back  into  original  sin.  Whether  they  can 
help  themselves  or  not  must  be  a  trouble- 
some question  for  everybody  who  has 
studied  the  Great  Pendulum  Theory.  It 
certainly  has  been  so  to  me  ;  for  how  can 
any  good  woman  decide  whether  she  should 
wish  a  whole  generation  of  her  fellow- 
creatures  abominably  wicked,  and  wicked 
on  purpose,  or  the  puppets  and  victims  of 
a  particular  law  of  Progress  ?  For  you 
know  what  the  theory  is.  It  teaches  us 
that  we  never  advance  straight  on  to  any- 
thing good,  but  are  subject  to  a  pendu- 
lumatical  law  which  swings  us  backward 
and  forward  :  now  three  steps  on  the  right 


road,  and  then  by  a  sudden  reaction  (as  it 
might  be  in  consequence  of  the  approach 
of  Mars)  two  steps  and  seven  eighths  on  the 
wrong.  I  don't  like  to  believe  in  this 
theory,  because,  if  it  only  holds  out  long 
enough,  it  will  be  too  much  of  a  comfort 
for  the  next  age  of  Naughtiness  ;  and  yet 
since  we  all  had  grandmothers  in  the  time 
of  Charles,  and  Anne,  and  George — and 
even  of  the  Fourth  Edward  as  well,  some 
of  us — one  really  does  not  know  what  to 
wish.  Here,  however,  I  am  on  the  path 
which  every  female  foot  should  be  re- 
strained from,  if  possible — the  path  of 
digression.  The  particular  thing  that  I 
want  to  say  is  that  this  is  not  an  age  of 
Naughtiness.  No  doubt  the  editors  of  my 
penny  Society  papers  are  anxious  to  make 
out  tnat  it  is,  and  no  doubt  thev  succeed 
too  well  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  nook  or  a 
comer  where  their  publications  do  (or  do 
not^  circulate  where  there  isn't  a  readiness 
to  believe  them.  Such  is  human  nature 
at  its  farthest  point  in  the  forward  swing 
of  the  pendulum.  Are  yon  in  a  convent  ? 
If  so,  whether  as  Lady  Superior  or  the 
latest  and  nicest  novice,  you  shako  your 
secluded  head  at  every  rumor  wafted  from 
Society  gossip,  **  fearing"  that  indeed  the 
world  is  taking  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Are 
you  yourself  a  weak  and  vicious  thing, 
practising  more  vileness  than  a  whole  ter- 
race of  your  neighbors  ? — then  you  are  all 
the  more  willing  to  believe  your  lynx-eyed 
editor  when  he  assures  yon  that  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  hypocrisy  few  ladies 
would  show  to  greater  advantage  than 
yourself — vice  being  in  fashion  again.  It 
is  not  true,  you  know.  Of  course  if  you 
have  a  '*  society"  four  times  larger  in 
1892  than  in  1842,  von  will  hear  of  more 
*'  smart"  people  who  are  daringly  im- 
proper now  than  were  heard  of  then  ;  but 
the  rest  is  grossly  exaggerated.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Society  morals  are  a  trifle  worse 
than  they  were  when  you  were  in  short 
frocks,  my  dear,  but  not  much,  I  feel  very 
sure  ;  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  till 
we  arc  dead  and  gone  there  will  be  no  re- 
turn of  the  morals  of  the  Restoration.  It 
is  our  lot  to  sit  upon  the  pendulum  (like 
the  little  cupids  on  the  French  clocks)  just 
as  it  is  going  down,  and  about  to  make  a 
backward  kick-up  ;  but  the  time  for  that 
is  not  yet,  I  fancy. 

But  then,  you  will  say,  what  about  the 
freedom  of  manners  that  now  prevails  ; 
the  freedom  of   speech  ;  the  smiling  of 
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matrons  at  dinner-table   scandals   which, 
when  I  was  a  giil,  were  only  heard  at  tea- 
tables   nngraced  (would  that   I   had  the 
coarage  to  say  unregulated  I)  by  gentle- 
men, and  perhaps  in  smoking-rooms  be- 
fore  ladies    carried    their   cigarette- cas^fs 
into  them  ?     Well,  that  is  just  the  point  I 
have  been  coming  to  all  this  while.    Trust 
the  penetration  of  your  literary  aunt,  and 
believe  as  she  does  that  all  this  looseness 
of  speech  and  manners  is  no  evidence  of 
loose  conduct  or  licentious  indulgence.    It 
does  look  like  it,  I  grant  you  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  two  things  have  always  gone 
together  up  to  the  present  period.     But 
the  peculiaiity  of  this  age  is  that  they  do 
not  go  together.     To  say  the  least,  with  a 
great  deal  of  the  one  there  is  nothing  like 
so  much  of  the  other — no  corresponding 
amount  of  wickedness,  so  to  speak  ;  which 
is  so  strange  a  thing  that  the  most  experi- 
enced persons  cannot  believe  in  it,  and  so 
they  go  about  declaring  on  their  own  un- 
doubted authority  that  society  is  in  a  \  ery 
(I   hate   the   word)   rotten   state.     They 
.  look,  they  listen,  and  they  think  it  must 
be.     But  no.     I  maintain   that  the  im- 
morality of  the  *'  smarter  classes"  is  much 
more  bark  than  bite  ;  and  that  we  must 
cast  about  for  another  explanation  of  the 
vulgarity,  the  looseness,  the  degradation 
of  manners,  which  are  so  very  obvious  to 
the  middle-aged.     Well,  is  it  far  to  seek  ? 
For  my  part,  I  don't  think  so.     What  do 
you  say  to  the  Emancipation  of  Woman 
craze  as  an  explanation  ?     But  I  ought  not 
to  say  **  craze  ;"  it  is  not  that — it  is  a 
**  wave  :^'  one  of  the  many  waves  of  emo- 
tion that  are  stirring  men's  hearts,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  mud,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  u  the  explanation  ;  and  if  you 
want  to  see  it  bodily,  glance  at  the  attire 
of  some  young  women  nowadays,  and  ob- 
serve how  they  walk  in  their  jackets  from 
Savile  Row,  their  waistcoats,  collars,  studs, 
and  **  ties,"  and  their  gowns  that  would 
be  something  else  immediately  if  they  were 
sewn  together  from  the  waist  downward. 
As  nearly  as  it  can  be  got  at  from  one 
point  of  view,  that  is  the  emancipation  of 
Woman  ;  and  much  of  the  rest  is  precisely 
similar.     It  is  graceless,  even  vulgarly  and 
violently  rude  ;  but  it  speaks  of  emanci- 
pation  from    *'  trammels,"   of  freedom, 
equality  with  Man,  rejection  of  the  petty 
and  degrading  elegancies  by  which  Wom- 
an has  been  taught  to  appeal  to  the  pet- 


ting and  protection  of  a  sex  not  a  bit  more 
gritty,  not  a  whit  more  grippy,  than  her 
own.  How  can  equality  be  asserted  and 
emancipation  secured  if  women  must  blush 
when  men  do  n^t,  and  if  they  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge that  there  are  all  .sorts  of  things 
that  it  does  not  **  become  them^'  to  know 
anything  about — or  ceitainly  to  hear  about 
and  speak  about  ?  And  why  this  fastidious 
choice  of  language  for  them,  with  ail  that 
is  newest,  raciest,  and  most  idiomatic  in 
our  common  tongue  left  out  ?  That  is 
not  emancipation — to  rebel  againbt  it  is. 
It  is  freedom,  it  is  elevation,  to  have  done 
with  all  such  nonsense  as  a  soft  gait,  a 
gentle  voice,  limited  curiosity,  restrained 
laughter,  and  every  other  kind  of  strait- 
lacing. 

If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  we  have  in 
this  determination  to  square  shoulders  with 
men  (I  don't  say  that  it  is  always  done 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty  or  to  elevate 
the  sex  as  a  whole)  the  secret  of  the 
degradation  of  manners  in  good  society. 
Unless  they  had  been  enthusiastically 
backed  by  us  in  the  endeavor,  the  men 
couldn't  have  done  it,  rAy  dear,  if  they 
had  tiied  ;  but  it  is  no  work  of  theiis, 
though  to  be  sure  they  have  helped  it  un. 
I  do  not  Apeak  of  the  male  professors  of 
emancipation  (with  whom,  however,  I 
have  no  patience,  and  never  see  one  with- 
out wishing  I  could  send  him  to  my  dress- 
maker's), but  of  the  sex  as  a  whole.  Like 
ourselves,  they  are  but  weak  creatures  ; 
and  when  we  took  to  shouldering  up, 
dropped  our  reserves,  and  declared  for  '*  no 
nonsense,"  they  liked  it.  It  flattered 
theni.  They  found  a  new  enjoyment  in 
it,  as  something  exquisitely  confidential  ; 
and  by  way  of  showing  their  appreciation 
of  the  movement,  they  came  forward  and 
met  us  half-way.  As  men,  they  would 
have  been  ashamed  not  to  meet  our  **  jolli- 
ness"  and  chumminess  with  a  handsome 
amount  of  reciprocation  ;  and  so,  as  I  say, 
my  dear,  they  came  forward.  Yes,  and 
then  a  similar  obligation  to  advance  was 
created  on  the  other  side  ;  and  if  one 
striking  result  is  the  abominable  lack  of 
courtesy  in  the  language  and  demeanor  of 
young  men  to.  young  women,  it  should 
not  be  surprising  to  anybody  at  a  time 
when  the  evolutionary  principle  is  so  thor- 
oughly understood. 

Here,  however,  I  come  to  a  stop.  Be- 
lieve me,  dear  Charlotte,  I  began  with  the 
resolve  that  you  should  be  reminded  of 
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none  of  the  gifts  that  distinguish  yoar 
Aunt  Molly  from  every  other  member  of 
the  family.  But  I  suppose  that  no  author 
of  one  book  ever  succeeded  in  suppressing 


an  inclination  to  prolixity,  whatever  his 
merits  in  concealing  the  rest  of  his  literary 
qualifications. — BlackwoocTs  Magazine, 
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DfRiNO  the  course  of  the  summer 
which  has  just  slipped  away,  the  papers 
have  frequently  described  in  sufficiently 
striking  paragraphs  the  abnormally  hign 
temperature  which  has  been  experienced 
in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  The  first  tid- 
ings of  this  nature  reached  us  from  Ameri- 
ca. Thus  we  read  that  on  the  29th  of 
July  last  the  thermometer  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  had  risen  to  as  much  as  101° 
and  102°  in  the  shade.  At  the  meteoro- 
logical station  in  that  city,  where,  no 
doubt,  every  precaution  was  adopted  to 
insure  accuracy  in  the  record,  we  find  that 
a  temperature  of  99**  was  indicated.  The 
next  day — July  30th — the  ascent  of  the 
mercury  still  continued,  and  we  hear  that 
an  observation  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  showed 
as  much  as  107°  in  the  shade.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  the  culmination 
of  what  had  been  somewhat  absurdly 
designated  **  the  great  heat  wave.*'  On 
July  3l8t  the  warmth  had  begun  percepti- 
bly to  decline,  though  it  was  still  terribly 
oppressive.  The  descriptions  which  have 
come  to  hand  from  various  parts  of  the 
North  American  continent  show  that  the 
heat  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  in 
many  other  places  as  it  was  in  New  York. 
From  north  and  south,  from  east  and  west, 
we  have  heard  of  abnormally  high  ther- 
mometers ;  we  have  been  told  that  in  • 
many  localities  the  work  in  factories  had 
to  be  discontinued,  as  the  hands  could  not 
stand  the  heat.  In  some  towns  business 
seems  to  have  been  temporarily  suspend- 
ed, and  the  traffic  in  the  streets  ceased 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  It  is 
aUo  reported  from  many  places  that  heavy 
losses  were  experienced  by  the  death  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  Nor  is  the  great  heat- 
wave without  a  tragic  aspect.  We  read 
of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  sunstroke  oc- 
curring in  various  parts  of  America,  many 
of  which  terminated  fatally.  So  far  as  we 
are  able  to  form  a  picture  of  what  has 
actually  happened,  it  would  seem  to  have 


been  one  of  the  most  protracted  and 
calamitous  spells  of  heat  that  have  ever 
been  recorded  in  America.  It  has  been 
remarked  as  a  somewhat  peculiar  feature, 
that  there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of 
wind  at  the  time  when  the  heat  was  great- 
est ;  and  it  may  also  b^  recorded  that  the 
air  was  at  the  time  largely  charged  with 
humidity.  Every  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  of  tropical  heat  knows  that  the 
suffering  caused  by  an  excessively  high 
temperature  is  greatly  enhanced  if  the  air 
be  saturated  with  moisture.  Evaporation 
is  then  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  one  of 
the  means  by  which  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  kept  down  is  so  far  rendered 
inoperative.  I  recollect  being  told  by  an 
otBcer  who  was  in  the  Ashantee  Expedi- 
tion many  years  ago^  that  notwithstanding 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  coast  off  which 
their  ships  lay  at  anchor,  there  was  prac- 
tically no  evaporation,  owing  to  the  air 
bemg  saturated  with  moisture.  The  towels 
which  were  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  morning 
remained  wet  till  evening,  even  though 
the  tropical  sun  beat  on  them  all  the  day 
long.  Heat  of  a  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter appears  to  have  been  experienced  in 
America  at  the  end  of  last  July. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
after  the  New  World  had  its  scorching 
that  the  Old  World  was  visited  by  the 
great  heat-wave.  Up  to  the  beginning  of 
August  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
anything  unusual  in  European  tempera- 
tures ;  thus,  for  instance,  at  Berlin,  on 
August  1,  the  highest  tbermometric  read- 
ing was  72°,  .and  the  lowest  61°.  Even 
on  the  7th  of  August,  the  greatest  and 
least  temperatures  at  Vienna  were  no  more 
than  70°  and  61°  respectively,  but  toward 
the  middle  of  the  month,  the  ascent  of  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  became 
marked  and  rapid  all  over  Europe. 

By  the  l7th  of  August,  a  temperature 
had  been  reached  at  Vienna  which  seems 
to  have  rivalled  that  attained  at  New  York 
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nineteen  days  previously.  We  read  that 
on  the  following  day  (18th  of  August), 
the  thermometers  at  Vienna  showed  107® 
in  the  shade  ;  the  telegrams  declare  that 
the  streets  are  deseited,  and  considering 
what  the  feelings  of  the  reporter  must  have 
been,  who  described  it,  we  excuse  his  ex- 
aggeration that  the  Ringstiassc  was  *'  like 
a  furnace." 

On  the  19th,  Berlin  is  reported  to  be 
almost  unbearable,  and  on  the  same  day 
we  read  that  the  heat  is  tropical  at  Paris, 
where  there  have  been  many  fatal  cases  of 
sunstroke.  It  is  further  stated  that  100 
oxen  and  800  pigs  were  found  dead  from 
the  heat  in  the  railway  trucks  as  they  ar- 
rived in  the  meat  market  at  Villette. 

On  August  22,  the  phase  described  in 
the  papers  as  *^  almost  unbearable*'  is  re- 
corded at  Vienna,  and  that  this  language 
is  justified  will  be  obvious  from  one  fact 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connec- 
tion. It  appears  that  a  body  of  troops 
which  were  out  for  manoeuvres  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Vienna  during  this  terri- 
ble weather,  suffered  so  severely  that  there 
were  200  cases  of  sun^^troke  among  them, 
and  many  of  those  so  attacked  did  not  re- 
cover. About  the  fourth  week  in  August, 
England  experienced  in  some  small  meas- 
ure the  effects  of  the  great  heat-wave. 
But  only  in  small  measure,  because  we 
happen  to  lie  on  the  margin  of  the  globe 
area  which  was  the  seat  of  the  high  tem- 
perature. However,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  for  two  or  three  days,  an  unusually 
high  thermometer  prevailed  in  Sonth-East- 
ern  England.  On  August  24th,  80®  is  re- 
corded in  the  shade  at  Dover,  and  on  Au- 
gust 23d  and  24th,  the  highest  and  lowest 
indications  of  the  thermometer  at  London 
were  80°  and  59°  respectively.  It  follows 
that  the  temperatures  attained  in  these 
countries  fell  far  short  of  what  was  experi- 
enced in  so  many  places  on  the  Continent, 
nor  did  the  unusual  heat  which  was  reached 
last  long  in  Great  Britain.  We  find  that 
hy  the  24th  and  25th  of  August,  the  range 
at  London  had  so  far  declined  that  the 
highest  and  lowest  points  were  75°  and 
62°  respectively.  It  was  not  till  some 
days  later  that  the  decline  really  set  in  on 
the  Continent ;  for  on  the  25th  of  August, 
there  was  still  a  temperature  of  89°  in  the 
shade  at  Vienna.  On  the  26th  of  August, 
which  is  the  last  record  of  the  great  wave 
which  we  shall  here  set  down,  the  ther- 
mometer shows  84°  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 


rcpoit  accompanying  it  with  the  emphatic 
word  **  scorching." 

From  the  various  facts  we  have  set  forth 
it  appears  that  toward  the  end  of  last  July 
an  extraordinarily  high  temperature,  even 
for  that  peiiod  of  the  year,  prevailed  over 
a  very  large  part  uf  the  North  American 
continent.  The  so-called  heat-wave  then 
seems  to  have  travelled  eastward,  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  information,  except  in  such 
casual  records  as  may  be  found  by  an  in- 
spection of  ships'  logs,  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  heat- 
ed region  across  the  Atlantic.  However 
it  may  have  come  about,  it  is,  at  all 
events,  certain  that  a  fortnight  after  the 
occurrence  of  unusually  great  heat  in  the 
New  World  there  was  a  similar  experience 
in  the  Old  World.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  temperatures  over  the  whole 
globe  is  too  incomplete  to  enable  us  to  fol- 
low the  movements  of  the  great  wave  as 
fully  as  we  might  desire.  No  doubt  our 
own  Meteorological  OfiSce  does  most  ad- 
mirable woik,  and  of  course  many  other 
countries  have  more  or  less  complete  or. 
ganizations  for  the  study  of  meteorological 
phenomena.  Yet  our  information  as  to 
the  thermal  condition  of  the  globe  still 
falls  far  short  of  what  we  would  like  to 
have.  Certain  materials  are,  however, 
available,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  throw 
what  light  we  can  on  the  matter. 

We  often  hear  the  question  asked  as  to 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  exctrptional 
heat  ?  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  neither 
in  this  article  nor  anywhere  else  could  I 
attempt  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  has  usually  been  pro- 
posed. It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  assign  a  single  cause 
for  such  a  phenomenon,  even  if  we  knew 
many  things  of  which  we  are  now  com- 
pletely ignorant  Indeed  the  most  difii- 
cult  problem  of  astronomy  becomes  sim- 
plicity itself  when  compared  with  the  ex- 
traordinarily complex  agents  that  are  in 
operation  even  in  the  simplest  meteorologi- 
cal phenomenon.  Let  me  illustrate  this 
contrast  between  the  two  sciences  by  an 
example.  The  movement  of  the  moon  is 
one  of  the  most  profound  dynamical  prob- 
lems. It  depends  principally  on  the  at- 
traction of  the  earth,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
on  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  sun. 
The  forces  thus  arising  can  be  submitted 
to  calculation,  and  though  the  work  in- 
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volved  is  extremely  abstruse,  and  thoagh 
it  implies  a  prodigious  amount  of  numeri- 
cal labor,  yet  it  can  be  completely  solved 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  motions  of  the  moon 
have  become  so  well  known  that  we  can 
foretell  not  only  the  hour  but  even  the 
minute  at  which  eclipses  will  occur  next 
year  or  in  a  hundred  years  to  come.  Con- 
trast the  certainty  of  this  knowledge  with 
the  vagueness  of  our  knowledge  ot  meteoro- 
logical phenomena.  AVe  can  tell  you  pre- 
cisely where  the  moon  will  be  at  noon  next 
Christmas  Day,  or  for  that  matter,  where 
the  moon  will  be  at  noon  on  Christmas 
Day  in  the  year  1993.  But  who  can  tell 
what  the  temperature  will  be  at  noon  next 
Christmas  Day  on  London  Bridge  ?  No 
scientific  man  could  venture  on  such  a 
prophecy.  He  knows  that  he  has  no  data 
to  go  by.  The  number  of  causes  which 
are  in  operation  is  so  great  that  the  prob- 
lem becomes  of  a  highly  complex  natuie. 
There  is,  however,  a  certain  mathematical 
principle  which  applies  in  this  case.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  enable  us  to  predict  the 
actual  amount  of  any  meteorological  ele- 
ment, but  it  appears  to  demonstrate  with 
all  desirable  fulness  that  there  must  be 
definite  laws  governing  the  changes  of  the 
ditferent  meteorological  elements  if  only 
we  were  able  to  discover  them. 

The  argument  on  which  we  are  about  to 
enter  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  difficult  one, 
but  it  will  be  worth  while  to  face  it.  The 
method  indicated  seems  to  ofi^er  the  only 
hope  of  our  ever  attaining  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  meteorological  phenomena  as  will 
enable  us  to  rise  to  the  supreme  position 
of  being  able  to  predict  the  facts  of  climate 
with  assured  accuracy,  and  for  a  long  time 
in  advance.  Let  us  first  enumerate  some 
of  the  particular  phenomena  which  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  connected  to- 
gether. The  most  fundamental  of  all  the 
elements  concerned  is  the  pressure  of  the 
air  as  indicated  by  the  barometer  ;  then 
there  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
degree  of  its  saturation,  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  clouds,  the  rainfall,  to- 
gether with  comparatively  exceptional  in- 
cidents such  as  hailstorms  and  thunder- 
storms. At  present,  no  doubt,  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  careful  collection  of  ob- 
servations all  over  the  world,  to  predict  in 
some  degree  the  recurrence  of  these  phe- 
nomena. Our  newspapers  give  us  each 
morning  a  forecast  of  the  kind  of  weather 


that  may  be    expected.     But  every  one 
knows  that,  though   these   forecaats  are 
often  useful,  they  yet  have  a  very  inferior 
degree  of  accuracy  to  the  kind  of  predic- 
tion which  we  find  in  the  '^  Nautical  Al- 
manac,'' where  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  or  of  an  occultation  of  a  btar, 
or  a  transit  of  Venus,  or  any  similar  astro- 
nomical event  is  foretold  with  definiteness 
and  with  perfect  certainty  of  fulfilment 
Yet  no  one  can  really  doubt  that  the  tc  m- 
peratnre  at  London  Bridge  next  Christmas 
Day,  or  the  height  of  the  barometer  at 
Greenwich  at  noon  on   January  1,  1900, 
are  each  of  them  quite  as  certainly  decided 
by  law  as  the  time  of  high  water  or  any 
other  astronomical    element.     We  know 
that  there  will  be  a  transit  of  Venus  in  the 
year  a.d.  2004,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
such  phenomenon  until  then,  while  there 
will  be  a  repetition  of  the  occurrence  in 
A.D.  2012.     It  is  certain  that  these  pre- 
dictions will  be  fulfilled,  yet  why  is  it  that 
we   can  make  no  assertion  of  a  similar 
character  with  regard  to  the  meteorologi- 
cal phenomena  ?     The  one  is  junt  as  amen- 
able to  law  as  the  other,  but  the  difference 
is  that  the  extreme  intricacy  of  the  causes 
which  affect  the  meteorological  phenomena 
have  hitherto  prevented  us  from  discover- 
ing the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated. 
Perhaps  the  differences  between  the  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  astronomical  and 
of  the  meteorological  phenomena  will  be 
more  conveniently  explained  by  choosing 
a   branch   of    astronomical    science    with 
which  we  are  at  present  only  imperfectly 
acquainted.    Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
showers  of  shooting  stars,  which  are  wont 
to   occur   on    November    12-14.      Every 
one  knows  that  there  was  a  superb  display 
from  this  shower  in  1866,  and  there  are 
good  reasons  to  expect  that  there  will  also 
be  a  sapeib  display  in  1899.    But  though 
we  can  make  this  prediction,  and  feel  in 
doing  so  that  there  is  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  its  fulfilment,  yet  it  stands  on  a 
very  different  plane  from  astronomical  pre- 
dictions of  a  more  legitimate  character. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  the  reason  why  this 
is  so  ;  we  know  in  a  general  way  the  orbit 
of  that  swarm  of  bodies  whose  incursions 
into  our  atmosphere  give  us  shooting  star 
showers.     There  are,  however,  many  cir- 
cumstances in  connection  with  the  move- 
ments of  these  little  objects,  which  as  yet 
are  only  imperfectly  disclosed  to  us.     We 
have  no  very  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the 
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manner  in  which  the  shoal  of  meteors  is 
disponed  around  the  vast  ellipse  which  con- 
stitutes its  path,  and  consequently  our  pre- 
dicuona  must  necessarily  be  put  forth  with 
some  feeling  of  insecurity.  It  is  quite 
certain  no  doubt  that  the  earth  crosses  the 
track  of  the  meteors  every  November 
12-14,  and  it  may  also  be  regarded 
as  tolerably  certain  that  when  the  earth  is 
in  this  position  in  the  year  1899  the  shoal 
of  little  bodies  will  be  in  our  vicinity. 
We  believe  that  the  earth  will  actually 
pass  through  the  shoal,  in  which  case  a 
great  meteoric  display  will  be  the  result — 
if  the  weather  permits  I  It  may,  however, 
happen  that  we  shall  only  traverse  a  sparse- 
]y  occupied  portion  of  the  great  host,  in 
which  case  the  shower  will  fall  much  shoit 
of  others  which  have  been  recorded.  An 
enormous  volume  of  quite  unattainable 
knowledge  would  have  to  be  at  our  dis- 
posal were  we  to  be  able  to  predict  with 
certainty  all  the  circumstances  of  such 
phenomena  ;  we  should  have  to  know  ex- 
actly what  meteors  there  were  in  the  shoal, 
and  the  dimensions  and  other  features  of 
the  orbit  which  every  single  meteoroid  fol- 
lowed. If  such  knowledge  as  this  were 
possible,  then  the  future*  circumstances  of 
the  shower  might  be  predicted  with  almost 
as  much  accuracy  as  the  announcement  of 
the  next  eclipse  or  the  next  opposition  of 
Mars. 

This  illustration  will  suffice  to  explain 
the  reasons  why  our  knowledge  of  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  is  at  present  in  such  an 
imperfect  state  as  compared  with  those  of 
astronomy.  The  supreme  test  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  any  physical  theory  is  the  suc- 
cessful prediction  of  results — we  are  not 
yet  able  to  predict  great  heat-waves  or 
great  storms  with  any  assured  confidence, 
not  because  such  phenomena  do  not  ob- 
serve definite  physical  laws  but  because  the 
knowledge  that  we  would  require  before 
we  could  exactly  specify  these  laws  is  in  a 
great  measure  wanting.  We  are,  how- 
ever, not  without  grounds  for  encourage- 
ment in  the  belief  that  the  time  may  yet 
come  when  the  definite  prediction  of 
meteorological  phenomena  may  become 
possible.  An  instructive  illustration  of 
the  direction  in  which  we  may  look  for 
success  is  afEorded  by  the  study  of  the 
tides.  Of  late  years  the  problem  of  tidal 
prediction  has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, and  by  the  labors  of  Lord  Kelvin, 
Professor  G.  fl.  Darwin,  and  others,  the 
Nxw  SsBDU.— Vol.  LVI.,  No.  6. 


investigation  has  received  a  completeness 
which  renders  it  a  typical  example  of  how 
the  solution  of  a  problem  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  attained. 

If  we  are  ever  to  realize  in  meteorologi^ 
cal  prediction  we  can  only  do  so  by  follow- 
ing the  same  lines  which  have  already  been 
pursued  with  striking  results  in  the  case 
of  the  tides.    Of  course  the  tides  primarily 
depend  on  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  but 
to  a  secondary  extent  the  great  undulations 
of  the  ocean  are  affected  by  the  influence 
of  the  sun.     As  the  movements  of  both 
these  heavenly  bodies  may  be  regarded  as 
sufficiently  known  the  matter  of  tidal  pre- 
diction would  be  indeed  a  simple  afiair 
were  there  no  other  element  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.     But  the  time  of  high 
water  at  any  port  as  well  as  the  actual 
height  which  the  water  attains  are  by  no 
means  regulated  solely  by  the  positions  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  it  is  the  configura- 
tion of  the  surrounding  coasts,  the  depths 
of  the  seas  in  the  neighborhood,  the  prox- 
imity or  the  remoteness  of  the  open  ocean, 
and  other  purely  local  circumstances  which 
affect  the  result — all  these  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.     The  most  instructive  meth- 
od of  exhibiting  the  present  state  of  tidal 
theory  is  given  by  Lord  Kelvin's  tide-pre- 
dicting machine.     In  this  arrangement  the 
difference  between  what  we  may  call  the 
astronomical   factors    and    the   terrestrial 
factors  of  the  tides,  is  clearly  brought  out. 
A  cord  passes  over  a  number  of  pulleys 
and  the  centres  of  each  of  these  pulleys 
are  made  to  revolve  in  periods  which  are 
determined  by  the  movements  of  the  sun 
and  moon.     When  the  machine  is  to  be 
employed  for  predicting  the  tides  in  any 
particular  port,  the  positions  of  all  these 
pulleys  must  be  set  so  to  speak  in  confor- 
mity with  certain  individual  circumstances 
connected  with  the  particular  port — thus, 
though  the   tides   at   Madras  are  totally 
different  from  the  tides  at  London  Bridge, 
yet  the  same  machinery  may  be  used  to 
calculate  both.     The  fundamental    move- 
ments of  the  machine  are  constant  for  all 
ports,  but  the  various  pulleys-  will  in  the 
one  case  have  to  be  set  in  conformity  with 
the  local  conditions  of  Madras,  and  in  the 
other  case  they  would  have  to  be  set  in 
conformity  with  the   local,  conditions  of 
London    Bridge.      Two    totally    distinct 
tide-tables   appropriate,  howevery  to   the 
two  ports  named  could  thus  be  generated 
by  the  revelations  of  this.  usefuLnoachine, 
60 
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It  would  perhaps  be  too  inucb  to  antici- 
pate thut  the  timo  will  ever  come  wben 
meteorological  phenomena  shall  admit  of 
being   worked  out  by  a  machine  on  the 
principle  of   the   tide-predicting   engine. 
But  jet  it  does  not  seem  altogether  vain 
to  strive  for  such  a  result.      VVe  can,  in 
fact,  give  some  reasons  for  indulging  a 
hope  that  something  of  this  kind  may  yet 
be  accomplished.     In  the  fiist  place  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  sun  must  be  the  chief  factor  in 
the  variations  of  all  meteorological  quanti- 
ties.   The  fluctuations  of  temperature  with 
the  changing  seasons  are  among  the  most 
obvious  instances  of  the  connection   be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  climate,  but  it  may 
be  shown  that  the  changes  of  every  other 
meteorological  element  are  also  primarily 
dependent  on  the  sun.     Let  us  take  for 
instance  the  pressure  of  the  air  as  indicat- 
ed  by  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and 
show  that  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury 
mui't  be  due  to  the  sun.     Imagine  for  a 
moment  that  the  sun  were  to  be  extin- 
^  lished,  one  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  the  arrival  of  heat  at  the  earth  would 
be   that    winds   would    blow    no   longer. 
There   could   be   hardly   any  movements 
whatever  in  the  air  except  such  as  might 
atise   from   atmospheric  tides.      Perhaps 
also  I  ought  to  add  that  the  internal  heat 
of  the  earth  as  manifested  by  earthquakes 
or  by  occasional  volcanic  outbreaks  might 
produce  some  local  and  temporary  disturb- 
ance of  the  air.     It  is,  however,  quite  cer- 
tain that  such  influences  would  have  very 
slender  effects  on   atmospheric  pressure. 
The  argument  will  at  all  events  sufBce  to 
show  that  the  fluctuations  of  the  barome- 
ter to  which  we  are  accustomed  are  almost 
entirely  attributable  in  one  way  or  another 
to  the  action  of  the  sun.     It  can  similarly 
be    shown    that    the    changes    in   every 
meteorological  element  will   depend   pri- 
marily upon  the  great  luminary.     In  some 
cases,  of  course,  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  is  also  an  important  element, 
and  to  some  minute  degree  the  moon  must 
be  reckoned  with.     But  when  these  influ- 
ences have  been  considered,  we  have  no 
further  concern  with  the  heavens  ;  it  is  the 
topographical  features  of  the  earth  which 
complete  the  determination  of  all  meteoro- 
logical quantities.     I  cannot  here  go  into 
the  discussion  of  a  celebrated  mathemati- 
cal  theorem   which   bears  the    name   of 
Fourier.     It  seems,  however,  to  demon- 


strate that  any  meteorological  element, 
such  as  the  heio;ht  of  the  barometer  or  the 
temperature,  must  admit  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  to 
the  height  of  the  tide.  No  doubt  the  ar- 
rangement of  pulleys  would  have  to  be 
extremely  complex,  so  as  to  enable  the 
elements  to  be  determined  which  were  de- 
pendent upon  so  many  considerations.  It 
is,  however,  quite  plain  that  if  we  are  ever 
to  succeed  iu  subjecting  meteorological 
phenomena  to  numerical  precision  it  must 
be  in  some  such  direction  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. To  put  the  matter  a  little  more 
plainly  :  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
sjstem  of  pulleys  could  be  so  arranged, 
and  the  relative  movements  of  them  could 
be  so  adjusted,  that  a  cord  passing  over 
those  pulleys  and  actuating  a  pencil  could 
be  made  to  show  the  height  of  the  barome- 
ter for  every  day  in  the  yesr  at  a  given 
place.  A  similar  machine  might  also  be 
c<»nceived  which  should  show  the  tempera- 
ture at  any  stated  locality  for  every  hour 
in  the  year.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  assert 
that  the  information  at  present  at  our  dis- 
posal would  enable  us  to  construct  such 
machines.  All  I  am  now  contending  for 
is  that  mathematical  theory  seems  to  de- 
clare the  possible  realization  of  such  con- 
trivances. The  fact  that  an  engine  has 
already  been  constructed  for  the  compaia- 
tively  simple  case  of  the  tides  leads  us  to 
hope  that  the  time  may  arrive  when 
meteorological  engines  shall  have  been  de- 
signed by  which  meteorological  prediction 
shall  become  as  determined  as  the  predic- 
tion of  high  water. 

This  discussion  will  at  all  events  enable 
us  to  make  some  reply  to  the  question 
which  has  been  often  asked,  as  to  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  heat-wave.  I 
do  not  indeed  think  that  the  question  ad- 
mits of  any  offhand  answer  of  the  kind 
that  is  frequently  expected  by  those  who 
ask  it — the  only  kind  of  answer  that  seems 
possible  is  of  a  somewhat  indirect  char- 
acter. We  may  here  again  revert  to  our 
illustration  of  the  tides.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  an  unusually  high  tide  oc- 
curs. In  the  port  of  Dublin,  for  instance, 
we  have  had  from  time  to  time  exception* 
ally  high  water  in  the  Liffcy,  which  has 
flooded  the  basement  stories  of  low-ljing 
dwellings.  The  cause  of  such  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  unusual  development  of  the  strength 
of  the  moon's  tide-producing  capaci^,  it 
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is  rather  to  bo  explained  in  a  manner  which 
the  tide-predictinfr  engine  renders  easy  to 
understand.  Besides  the  main  lunar  tide 
and  the  main  solar  tide,  there  are  several 
minor  tides,  so  to  speak,  arising  from  the 
different  combinations  of  the  movements 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  Each  pulley  in  the 
tide-predicting  engine  is,  in  fact,  allocated 
to  each  particular  tide — the  consequence 
is,  that  the  height  of  the  water  at  any  mo- 
ment is  the  net  result  of  one  or  two  large 
tides,  and  of  a  number  of  small  ones  ; 
thus,  for  instance,  every  one  knows  that 
the  spring  tides,  as  they  are  called,  are  ex- 
ceptionally high  because  the  sun  and  moon 
conspire  ;  while  the  rise  and  fall  at  the 
time  of  neap  tide  are  comparatively  small, 
because  then  the  solar  tides  act  oppositely 
to  the  lunar  tides,  and  what  is  actually  per- 
ceived is  only  the  difference  between  the 
two.  There  are  also  the  numerous  minor 
tides  to  be  considered  ;  of  course^  it  will 
not  generally  happen  that  these  are  all 
consentaneous  :  some  of  them  are  high 
and  some  of  them  are  low,  and  others 
may  be  at  intermediate  phases  at  the  time 
of  high  water,  as  determined  by  the  great 
predominating  tide.  But  it  is  easy  to  im- 
agine that  every  now  and  then,  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  there  will  happen 
to  be  a  concurrence  between  the  time  of 
high  water  in  the  small  tides  and  in  the 
great  ones.  Then,  of  course,  there  will 
be  the  exceptional  flooding  that  is  occa- 
sionally experienced. 

It  is  somewhat  in  this  manner  that  we 
must  seek  to  explain  what  is  called  the 
great  heat-wave.  The  temperature  at  any 
place  has  of  course  the  main  annual  period 
corresponding  to  the  variation  with  the 
seasons,  but  there  are  many  other  periodic 
fluctuations  in  the  temperatilre  analogous 
to  those  minor  tides  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred.  Generally  speaking,  of 
course,  these  will  not  all  conspire  ;  some 
will  be  tending  to  elevate  the  temperature 
and  others  to  depress  it  at  any  time.  It 
is  the  net  result  of  all  that  we  actually 
perceive.  Sometimes,  however,  it  will 
happen  that  several  of  these,  or  at  all 
events  some  of  the  more  important  ones, 
move  in  the  same  direction  ;  then  of 
course  we  have  great  exaltation  of  tem- 
perature such  as  that  which  the  newspapers 
nave  called  the  great  heat-wave. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  cer- 
tain changes  in  progress  on  the  sun  may 
act  in  a  specific  manner  on  our  climate.    I 


do  not  indeed  say  that  there  is  much  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  the  great  heat-wave 
has  really  been  connected  with  any  intrin- 
sic changes  in  our  luminary,  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  something  of  the  kind  may 
have  occurred.  I  would  consequently  like 
to  devote  the  space  that  remains  in  this 
article  to  the  consideration  of  this  interest- 
ing subject. 

In  the  discussion  of  such  a  question 
there  is  a  fundamental  point  which  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind.  We  must  re- 
member the  full  extent  of  the  earth's  in« 
debtedness  to  sunbeams.  We  have  spoken 
of  a  temperature  of  100**  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  great  heat-wave,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  all  that  this  im- 
plies. Of  course,  on  our  thermometric 
scale  a  temperature  such  as  we  have  men- 
tioned merely  means  100^  above  a  certain 
arbitrary  zero,  but  the  sun  has  sent  us 
more  heat  than  those  100^  express.  If 
the  sunbeams  were  totally  intercepted,  so 
that  the  earth  derived  no  heat  whatever 
from  this  source,  the  temperature  of  our 
globe  would  fall  not  merely  to  zero,  but  it 
must  sink  down  to  a  point  far  below  this, 
even  to  the  temperature  of  space  itself  ; 
what  this  may  be  is  a  matter  of  some  un- 
certainty, but  from  all  the  evidence  at- 
tainable it  seems  plain  that  we  may  put  it 
at  not  less  than  300°  below^  zero.  It 
therefore  follows  that  at  the  time  of  the 
heat- wave,  when  the  thermometer  indicat- 
ed 100°,  the  sun's  beams  actually  main- 
tained the  affected  region  of  the  earth  at 
400°  above  what  it  would  have  been  if  the 
sun  were  absent.  This  will  show  us  that 
the  heat-wave  was  not  after  all  such  a  very 
exceptional  matter  so  far  as  the  sun  was 
concerned.  Had  the  temperature  been 
only  80°  at  New  York  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  the  sunstrokes  and  all  the 
other  troubles  ;  it  was  the  extra  20°  which 
made  all  the  difference — in  other  words^ 
so  long  as  the  sun  merely  kept  the  earth 
about  380°  above  the  temperature  of  space 
no  one  thought  anything  about  it,  but  the 
moment  it  rose  to  400°  it  was  expected 
that  something  tremendous  must  have  hap- 
pened. This  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
places  the  great  heat-wave  in  its  proper 
cosmical  perspective  ;  it  was  no  such  great 
affair  after  all ;  it  merely  meant  a  tiifling 
addition  of  5  per  cent  to  the  temperature 
usual  at  that  season — that  is  to  say^  when 
the  temperature  is  measured  in  its  proper 
way.     This  shows  us  that  a  very  trifling 
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proportional  vaiiation  in  the  intensity  of 
the  Bun^s  radiation  might  be  competent  to 
produce  great  climatic  changes.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  if,  from  any 
cause,  the  sun  shed  a  small  percentage  of 
heat  more  than  it  was  wont  to  do,  quite 
disproportionate  climatic  disturbances 
would  be  the  result. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  local  if  not 
general  changes  in  the  sun's  temperature 
must  be  the  accompaniment  of  the  violent 
disturbances  by  which  our  luminary  is  now 
and  then  agitated.  It  is,  indeed,  well 
known  that  there  are  occasional  outbreaks 
of  solar  activity,  and  that  these  recur  in  a 
periodic  manner  ;  it  is  accordingly  not 
without  interest  to  notice  that  the  present 
year  has  been  one  of  these  periods  of  activ- 
ity. We  are  certainly  not  going  so  far  as 
to  say  that  any  connection  has  been  defi- 
nitely established  between  a  season  of  ex- 
uberant sun-spots  and  a  season  remarkable 
for  excessive  warmth,  but,  as  we  know 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
magnetic  condition  of  the  earth  and  the 
state  of  solar  activity,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  climate  and  sun  spots  may 
also  stand  in  some  relationship  to  each 
other.  As  to  the  activity  of  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  past  summer^  a  very  striking  com- 
munication has  recently  been  made  by  one 
of  the  most  rising  American  astronomers, 
Mr.  George  E.  Hale,  of  Chicago.     He  has 


invented  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  photo- 
graphing on  the  same  plate  at  one  exposure 
botn  the  bright  spots  and  the  protuber- 
ances of  the  sun.  Professor  Hale  deliv- 
ered an  interesting  lecture  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science^  at  Rochester. 
A  report  of  this  lecture  has  appeared  in 
Mature,  in  which  we  are  told  of  a  remark- 
able application  of  Professor  Hale's  new 
apparatus.  On  the  1 5th  of  last  July  a 
photograph  of  the  sun  showed  a  large  spot. 
Another  photograph  taken  in  a  few  min- 
utes exhibited  a  bright  band  ;  twenty - 
seven  minutes  later  a  further  exposure  dis- 
played an  outburst  of  brilliant  faculie  all 
over  the  spot.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
faculse  had  all  vanished,  and  the  spot  was 
restored  to  its  original  condition.  It  was 
not  a  mere  coincidence  that  our  magnetic 
observatories  exhibited  considerable  dis- 
turbance the  next  day,  and  that  brilliant 
auroras  were  noted.  The  whole  com- 
munication was  of  such  an  interesting  de- 
scription that  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Pro- 
fessor Hale  amid  much  enthusiasm.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  things 
terrestrial.  This  new  method,  in  which 
Professor  Hale  has  extended  and  improved 
the  processes  of  his  predecessors,  is  full  of 
hope  for  the  future.—  Contemporary  Review. 
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'*  What  strikes  me  most,  upon  the 
whole,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  when  he 
first  visited  Madame  du  Dcffant  in  Paiis 
in  17G5,  '*  is  the  total  difference  of  man- 
ners between  the  French  and  ourselves, 
from  the  greatest  object  to  the  least. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  similitude  in  the 
twenty-four  hours." 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  forever  feel- 
ing as  we  read  the  fascinating,  if  not  al- 
ways edifying,  memoirs  of  eighteenth- 
'century  France. 

And  naturally  the  contrast  was  not  mere- 
ly on  the  surface,  for  those  salons  of  the 
Ancien  Regimey  whose  charms  lingered  so 
long  in  men's  memories,  were  deeply  root- 
ed in  the  whole  of  French  home  policy 
since    the    seventeenth   century  ;  and   it 


would  be  as  vain  to  look  for  such  a  phe- 
nomenon in  London  as  for  lettres  de  cachet 
or  a  lit  de  justice. 

But  yet,  by  the  very  force  of  contrast, 
these  French  memoirs  suggest  so  much  in 
our  own  social  history  which  throws  a 
light  upon  theirs. 

Why,  for  instance,  has  that  quintessence 
of  civilization,  the  art  de  tenir  salon,  never 
come  to  its  full  perfection  in  England  ? 
All  through  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
spite  of  the  Beauties  and  the  '*  Blues," 
the  art  was  at  a  sadly  barbaric  stage.  We 
have  Loid  Chesterfield's  description  of  the 
times  of  Queen  Anne,  when  every  woman 
of  quality  had  what  was  called  her  **  day," 
which  was  a  formal  circle  of  her  acquaint- 
ance of  both  sexes,  unbroken  by  any  card- 
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tables,  tea-tablefiy  or  anything  but  the  most 
formal  conversation.  Then,  in  1790,  there 
is  Gouvemeur  Morris,  fresh  from  the  wan- 
ing brilliancies  of  Paris,  finding  the  Eng- 
lisQ  routs  and  evening  entertainments  tire- 
some, with  no  pleasant  intercourse  between 
men  and  women  :  the  ladies  all  ranged  in 
battalia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
from  the  men. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  after  her  English  ex- 
periences in  exile,  is  still  more  severe. 

What  (she  asks)  is  this  roomf nl  of  stmggling 
people,  beaped  and  squeezed  together,  so  that 
even  the  women  cannot  sit  down  ?  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  is  a  *'  wit,"  but  of  what 
use  is  it  to  her?  She  can  neither  speak  nor 
hear ,  it  is  impossible  to  get  near  her.  An 
automaton,  placed  in  an  arm-chair,  wpuld  do 
the  honors  quite  as  well !  She  is  condemned 
to  remain  there  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  she  will  go  to  bed  without  having 
seen  a  half  of  the  people  she  has  received. 
This  is  a  party  d  Vanglaiat,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  soiries  h  lafrangai$€  held  in  the 
old  days  at  the  Palais  Boyal,  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon, at  Mme.  de  Montesson's,  Mme.  la  Mar6- 
chale  de  Luxeml>ourg*s.  and  Mme.  de  Bouf- 
flers*  were  something  better  than  this ! 

The  familiarity  of  the  picture  reminds 
us  too  sadly  that,  even  in  the  present  cen- 
tury«  neither  Lady  Holland,  nor  Lady 
Blessington,  nor  any  other  of  the  queens 
of  coteries,  have  been  able  to  make  any 
permanent  or  prevalent  change  in  the  fash- 
ions of  English  social  life.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  it  was  the  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses which,  after  an  insular  and  mascu- 
line fashion,  most  nearly  resembled  the 
scUons  of  Paris.  They  were  the  centres  of 
such  influence  as  society  might  bring  to 
bear  upon  literature  and  politics,  because 
they  were  the  centres  of  the  social  life  of 
literary  men,  and  because  men  found  there 
freedom  of  talk  and  what  Dr.  Johnson 
called  ^'  clubability"  among  their  fellows. 
Each  club,  too,  like  the  saloMy  had  its 
special  characteristic.  As  the  Taller  tells 
us,  there  was  pleasure  and  entertainment 
to  be  found  at  Whitens  Chocolate  House, 
poetry  at  WilPs  Coffee  House,  learning  at 
the  Grecian,  and  foreign  and  domestic 
politics  at  St.  Jameses.  It  was  not  for  the 
Bluestocking  clubs,  with  their  aspirations 
after  the  society  of  *'  literary  and  ingenious 
men,  animated  with  the  desire  to  please," 
to  tempt  men  altogrether  from  such  de- 
lightful haunts.  The  truth  was  that  the 
*'  Blues'*  had  too  much  the  air  of  effott 
and  aitificiality  ;  the  very  fact  that  they 
gave  rise  to  a  nickname  for  affectation  and 


pedantry  shows  that  the  movement  was  a 
peculiarity,  and  that  they  represented,  like 
the  PricieuBts  in  the  days  of  Moliere,  a 
select  literary  clique,  rather  than  the  ordi- 
nary tone  of  cultivated  society. 

For^  while  the  gens  de  let  Ires  were 
**  everywhere  in  Paris,"  in  London  those 
were  yet  the  days  of  **  patrons"  and 
**Grub  Street,"  and  of  such  literary 
dandies  as  Horace  Walpole  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who,  while  authors  them- 
selves and  really  ambitious  of  distinction, 
yet  affected  to  despise  the  trade.  Lord 
Chesterfield  made  an  exception  in  favor  of 
the  beau^  esprits  of  Paris,  who,  he  said, 
were  **  mostly  well-bred,  while  ours  are 
frequently  the  reverse  ;"  but  Walpole  car- 
ried his  quarrel  with  them  beyond  seas, 
and  grumbled  that  these  authors,  whom  he 
stumbled  against  in  every  salon  of  Paris, 
were  **  worse  than  their  own  works." 

It  was  just  this  ubiquity  of  the  gens  de 
lettres  which  was  one  of  the  notes  of  Pa- 
risian society,  as  compared  with  our 
own. 

The  society  for  a  man  of  letters,  or  who  has 
any  scientific  pursuit  (says  Arthur  Youog  of 
Paris  in  1787),  cannot  be  exceeded.  The  in- 
tercourse between  them  and  the  great,  which, 
if  it  is  not  upon  an  equal  footing,  ought  never 
to  exist  at  all,  is  respectable.  Persons  of  the 
highest  rank  pay  an  attention  to  science  and 
literature,  and  emulate  the  character  they 
confer.  I  should  pity  the  man  who  expected, 
without  other  advantages  of  a  very  different 
nature,  to  be  well  received  in  a  brilliant  so- 
ciety in  London  because  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  but  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  in  Paris  is  sure  of  a  good  re- 
ception everywhere. 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Chesterfield  de- 
scribed Dr.  Johnson  under  the  character 
of  a  Hottentot  who  threw  his  meat  any- 
where but  down  his  own  throat ;  and  Mis. 
Boswell  found  some  difficulty  in  appreciat- 
ing the  merits  of  the  god  of  her  husband's 
idolatry  when  she  saw  that,  in  order  to 
make  a  candle  burn  brighter,  he  would 
hang  it,  wick  downward,  over  her  carpets. 
**Grub  Street"  manners  may  not  have 
been  altogether  drawing-room  manners  ; 
and  some  such  sublunaty  reason,  besides 
the  extraordinary  interest  taken  in  politi- 
cal discussion,  may  have  occasionally  mili- 
tated against  the  ideal  attitude  of  '*  so- 
ciety" toward  science  and  literature.  But 
Dr.  Johnson  incidentally  suggests  another 
point  of  view. 

Sir  (he  says),  they  talk  in  France  of  the 
felicity  of  men  and  women  living  together  ; 
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the  tnith  is,  the  men  there  are  sot  higher 
than  the  women,  they  know  no  more  than  the 
women  do,  they  are  not  held  doum  in  their  con- 
versation by  the  presence  of  women. 

The  great  critic  was  seldom  in  the 
wrong,  at  least  in  matters  of  fact ;  and 
this  double-edged  criticism  seems  to  shed 
somewhat  of  a  lurid  light  upon  both  socie- 
ties—upon that  extraordinary  development 
of  club  life  in  London,  and  of  the  salons 
in  Paris^  which  was  so  maiked  a  feature 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  special  achieve- 
ment of  Englishwomen,  biilliant  as  some 
of  them  were,  was  not  that  magical  mixture 
of  art  and  literature,  flotation  and  politics, 
women's  wiles  and  enchantments,  brilliant 
conversation  with  quite  ordinary  love-mak- 
ing, which  went  to  make  up  a  salon. 
But  perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  the  fault 
of  the  women.  Rather  it  was  at  least  as 
much  owing  to  the  virile  energies  of 
the  men  and  to  political  circumstances. 
For  all  the  various  duties  of  an  active- 
ly goveining  upper  class,  even  party- 
strife  and  civil  war,  had  conspired  to  pre- 
vent that  massing  of  society  in  the  capital 
which  had  taken  place  in  Fiance.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  our  nobility  were 
ever  habitually  at  court  or  in  London  ;  and 
till  toward  the  middle  of  the  century  there 
bad  been  a  strong  feeling  against  country 
gentlemen  frequenting  town,  with  the  idea 
that  in  doing  so  they  neglected  their  home 
duties  and  unduly  swelled  the  population 
of  the  metropolis  !  Bad  roads  and  diffi- 
culties of  travel  made  constant  journeys 
impossible,  while  country  life  seems  al- 
ways to  have  been  natural  to  Englishmen. 
*'  Exile  only,"  says  Arthur  Young, 
^'  makes  Frenchmen  do  what  English- 
men do  by  preference,  live  on  their  es- 
tates and  improve  them." 

From  the  liord  Chancellor  to  the  rural 

1'ustice,  every  variety  of  official  work  had 
[ept  men  busy.  The  most  cultivated  class 
in  England  had,  on  the  whole,  never  been 
an  idle  class  ;  sociability  had  had  no  time 
to  develop  into  a  fine  art  I  It  would  be 
consoling  if  we  might  believe  that  these 
conditions,  and  not  an  inherent  churlish- 
ness, have  had  something  to  do  with  our 
social  inaptitudes.  In  Fiance,  at  any  rate, 
the  thousand  political  activities  and  divi- 
sions which  have  flooded  her  since  the 
Revolution  have,  from  all  accounts,  made 
society,  in  its  old  stnse,  **  impossible," 
from  the  multiplicity  of  cliques  ;  while, 


as  to  the  salon  litUraire^  M.  Dandet  pref- 
aces an  essay  under  that  title  with  their 
epitaph  :  **  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  en  reste 
un  seui  aujourd'hui." 

From  whatever  cause,  society  in  the 
England  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  not 
that  disproportionate  place  and  predomi- 
nance which  political  developments  had 
given  it  in  France.  Neither,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  had  women  ;  and  this  in 
spite  of  so  many  brilliant  women — the 
Berrys  and  the  Gunnings,  Fanny  Burney 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter 
and  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  '*  dear  dead  women''  whose  sayings 
and  doings  we  seem  to  know  so  well  from 
the  delightful  gossips  of  their  day.  But 
two  or  three  among  them  all  made  any- 
thing like  a  permanent  mark  in  literature  ; 
their  influence  upon  politics  and  letters 
was  rather  moral  than  intellectual  ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  as  if  their  contemporaries 
took  them  very  seriously  as  a  force  in 
either  department,  except  in  their  nsual 
rdle  as  representative  of  the  inspirations 
and  limitations  of  home.  The  attitude  of 
the  Spectator^  for  instance,  with  its  half- 
mocking  homage  to  the  **  fair  sex,''  alter- 
nating with  a  great  deal  of  perhaps  well- 
deserved  reproof,  can  scarcely  be  recon- 
ciled with  a  very  high  notion  of  the  mental 
attainment  of  women  in  general.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  the  uncouth  but  constant 
adorer  of  many  clever  women  ;  he  has  a 
solemn  **God  bless  you!"  for  Hannah 
More  in  her  crusades  against  social  evils  ; 
and  much  fond,  half-quizzical  admiration 
for  the  prodigy  Fanny  Burney«  who  can 
write  a  book  !  But  even  Dr.  Johnson 
scorns  Mrs.  Macanlay,  with  her  history 
and  her  republican  notions,  and  turns  npon 
Mrs.  Montagu  when  she  aspires  to  a  seri- 
ous work,  in  which  she  measures  a  sword 
with  Voltaire  in  defence  of  Shakespeare. 
Then  it  is  :  **  Sir,  it  does  her  honor, 
but  it  would  do  nobody  else  honor. 
Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  not 
one  sentence  of  true  criticism  in  her 
book  !" 

AH  this,  and  much  more  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  general  tone  of  eight- 
eenth-century literature,  is  in  curious  con- 
trast with  the  seriousness  with  which 
Frenchmen  recognized  the  assured  empire 
of  their  women,  not  only  in  the  home  or 
in  society,  but  as  acknowledged  judges  of 
literature,  and  as  an  important  element  in 
public  life. 
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It  vf&n  not  for  notbin^  that  men  of  let- 
ters bad  become  involved  in  the  vie  de 
salon.  It  followed  tbat,  if  tbey  were  to 
be  succespfnl,  tbey  must  bave  the  women 
on  their  side.  To  be  of  the  salon  of 
Mademoiselle  TE^^pinasse  was,  according 
to  Bachaumont,  almost  a  passport  to  the 
Academy,  through  her  influence  with  its 
secretary.  Marmontel  reads  his  "  Contes 
Moraux/'  Ci^billon  bia  dramas,  Rousseau 
his  "Nouvelle  H^lolse"  and  **  Emile'' 
before  this  feminine  tribunal.  In  the  very 
Revolutionary  days  the  Deputies  read 
their  speeches  in  the  drawing-rooms,  be- 
fore repeating  that  process  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  States  General,  so  that  the 
style,  if  not  the  substance,  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  criticisms  of  some  special 
queen  of  the  hour. 

This  was  not  a  more  compliment  of 
courtesy  ;  the  custom  was  to  have  a  last- 
ing effect  both  upon  language  and  litera- 
ture. For  the  influence  of  society  co- 
operated with  the  Academy  in  developing 
the  grace,  lucidity,  and  precision  which 
were  the  characteristic  charms  of  "  classi- 
cal French."  Sometimes  even  the  Acade- 
micians reflected  too  faithfully  the  opinion 
of  the  salons ;  and  in  that  atmosphere 
only  an  artificial  and  superficial  literature 
could  thrive.  For  the  women  were  too 
prone  to  believe  that  the  salons  wero  the 
world,  and  that  "  society*'  represented  the 
whole  of  life.  All  its  deeper  and  grai;er 
aspects  must  be  touched  on  lightly  :  **0n 
pent  tout  effleurer,  rien  approfondir." 
Hence,  says  M.  Brunetiere,  th«  French 
have  no  **  Hamlet,"  no  **  Faust,"  no 
**  Paradise  Lost,"  no  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
or  Kant,  but  the  most  incomparable  letters 
and  romances,  and  the  drama  in  perfec- 
tion. To  the  same  influence  was  due  a 
certain  impoverishment  of  vocabulary,  the 
result  of  misplaced  refinements  ;  and  one 
of  the  curious  consequences  of  the  censor- 
ship which  the  salons  had  established  over 
language  was  the  banishment  of  technical 
and  special  terms  in  favor  of  **  general 
terms,  '  which  could  pass  current  in  gen- 
eral conversation. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  this  draw- 
ing-room literature  was  deliberately  manu- 
factured, and  in  the  process  had  lost,  like 
other  manufactured  articl<^s,  all  trace  of 
spontaneity  and  individuality.  These  were 
the  defects,  according  to  their  own  critics, 
of  all  but  the  greater  lights  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  the 


greater  lights  were  those  who,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  had  escaped  the  trammels 
of  the  salons.  This  was  not  tho  happy 
fate  of  Marmontel  ;  his  experiences  aie 
highly  characteristic.  He  has  been  con- 
gratulating himself  that  the  charms  of  cei- 
tain  fine  ladies  have  never  troubled  his  re- 
pose, and  he  adds  : 

What  attracted  me  in  them  were  the  graces 
of  their  mind,  the  liveliuesB  of  their  fancy, 
the  facile  and  natural  turn  of  their  ideas  and 
their  language,  and  a  certain  delicacy  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  seems  the  monop- 
oly of  their  sex.  Intercourse  with  them  was 
both  a  useful  and  a  pleasant  school  for  me, 
and  I  profited  much  by  their  lessons.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  write  with  precision,  energy, 
and  vigor  should  live  only  with  men  :  but 
whoever  wishes  to  give  to  his  style  flexibility, 
grace,  and  ease,  and  that  indefinable  quality 
of  charm,  would  do  well,  I  think,  to  live  with 
women. 

Later  he  tells  us  how  finely  these  critics 
could  **  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dis- 
like.'* 

I  confess  (he  says)  that  no  success  has  ever 
touched  me  more  sensibly  than  that  which  I 
won  in  that  little  circle  [the  petUs  aovpers  of 
Mme.  Geoff rin].  where  wit,  taste,  and  beauty, 
and  all  the  graces  were  my  judges,  or  rather 
my  applauders.  There  was  not  a  touch  of  de- 
scription or  dialogue  ever  so  fine  or  delicate 
which  was  not  instantly  felt ;  it  was  delicious 
to  see  the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world 
shed  tears  at  the  most  touching  scenes.  .  .  . 
But,  in  spite  of  the  most  courteous  considera- 
tion, I  observed  quite  as  plainly  the  cold  and 
feeble  places  which  were  passed  over  in  si- 
lence— those  in  which  I  had  failed  of  the 
right  word,  the  natural  tone,  the  exact  shade 
of  truth  ;  and  these  were  the  points  I  noted 
for  correction. 

Recollections  of  **  B^lisaire"  makes  us 
wonder  what  aspect  nature  wore  to  those 
beautiful  eyes — but  that  belongs  to  an- 
other chapter.  Such  an  influence,  long 
and  continuously  at  work,  bad  created  a 
style  **  with  the  clearness  and  also  the  in- 
sipidity of  water."  Like  the  splendid 
furniture  in  tho  vaiious  hdteh,  which  was 
so  alike  that  Walpole  complained  he  never 
knew  whether  he  was  in  the  house  he  had 
jnst  left  or  the  one  he  was  going  to,  any 
one's  productions  might  have  been  written 
by  some  one  else  !  Perfection  of  form 
was  inevitably  monotonous,  and  inevitably 
led,  in  all  but  the  greatest,  to  poverty  of 
matter,  so  that  a  bon  mot  or  an  epigram, 
elegantly  turned,  was  the  event  of  the  day 
and  the  subject  of  conversation  of  many 
davs,  and  the  hero  of  society  was  he  who 
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could  best  sing  a  new  madrigal,  or  rhjme 
a  very  inditfereDt  traortdy.* 

M.  de  Segur  deiscribes  the  society  of 
the  Ancien  MSgime  aft  divided  into  three 
classes — young  women  ;  those  of  a  riper 
age,  ambitious  of  social  success  ;  and  the 
old,  treated  always  with  distinguished  re- 
spect, and  recognized  arbiters  of  taste  and 
(on,  A  young  man,  when  he  made  his 
debut,  succeeded  or  failed  accordingly  as 
he  pleased  these  three  classes  of  ladies,  for 
it  was  they  who  decided  on  his  reputation 
and  on  his  favor  at  court.  It  wan  they 
who  procured  him  office  or  military  grade, 
and  nearly  always  arranged  his  niairiage 
for  him.  In  consequence,  a  man  owed, 
most  generally,  his  whole  success  in  life 
to  the  training  which  his  mother  gave  him 
in  grace  and  politeness,  so  that  she  exer- 
cised an  unbounded  influence  over  her 
sons,  but,  curiously  enough,  very  liitle 
over  her  daughters,  who  were  sent  to  their 
convent  schools'at  five  or  six  yeais  of  age, 
and  only  emerged  into  the  world  again  to 
be  married. 

The  love  of  analysis  and  character-draw- 
ing, which  was  so  stiong  in  these  memoir- 
writers,  gives  us  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
watching  the  working  of  all  this  ma- 
chinery. Marmontcl  tills  us  how  Madame 
de  Teucin,  who  in  reality  moved  an  in- 
finity of  springs  both  at  court  and  in  Paris, 
managed  to  impiess  him  with  her  air  of 
indolent  nonchalance,  of  calm  and  lei<<ure. 
**  La  bonne  femme  !*'  he  exclaims,  when 
ho  first  makes  her  acquaintance,  and 
fancies  this  hxah-intrigante  a  kind  soul 
who  has  taken  a  special  and  disinterebtcd 
interest  in  his  welfare.  She  gives  him 
much  good  advice  in  the  most  natural, 
simpio  way  ;  above  all,  he  is  to  have 
'*  des  amies  plut6t  que  dea  amis." 

For  by  means  of  women  (she  says)  yon  can 
do  all  that  yon  want  to  do  with  men,  for  men 
are  too  maoh  self-absorbed  in  their  own  inter' 
ests  to  take  any  care  of  yonrs.  Instead  of 
which,  women  think  aboat  it,  if  it  is  only  from 
idleness.  Talk  to  yonr  friend  some  evening 
of  what  is  troubling  yon  ;  the  next  day  you 

*  It  seems  a  corollary  to  these  demonstra- 
tions of  MM.  Taine  and  Bruneti^re  as  to  the 
influence  of  society  upon  language  and  litera- 
ture that  the  temporary  nature  of  the  classi- 
cal school  in  England,  as  exemplided  by  Pope 
and  his  followers,  was  due  to  its  being  an  ex- 
otic. The  conditions  which  made  its  char- 
acteristics permanent  in  France  from  the  days 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  rise  of  the 
Itomantio  school,  almost  in  our  day,  were 
absent  in  England. 


find  her  at  her  wheel  or  her  tapestry  work, 
thinking  and  scheming  in  her  own  mind  how 
to  serve  you. 

The  influence  of  such  women  as  Madame 
de  Pompadour  is  matter  of  history.  Marie 
Th^iese  must  win  an  alliance  by  calling 
her  "  Ma  couaine.^'  Voltaire,  who  poses 
as  a  scorner  of  courts,  schemes  for  her 
favor  ;  and  Marmontel^  who  is  so  con- 
vinced of  his  own  good  intentions  and 
general  honorable  conduct  ;  who  is  indeed 
bon  gar f on,  and  practises  all  kinds  of  self- 
denial  to  support  needy  aunts  or  sisters 
throughout  his  whole  life  ;  who  undergoes 
an  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  rather 
than  sacrifice  a  friend  who  had  betrayed 
him  in  some  foolish  freak — Marmontel 
takes  no  shame  to  himself  that  he  makes 
traps  to  catch  the  Pompadour's  favor,  in 
Older  to  get  promotion  to  some  govern- 
ment post. 

Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  correspondence 
with  Gustavus  the  Third  of  Sweden,  tells 
the  f^tory  of  Madame  la  Marechalc  de 
Noailles,  who  was  excessively  devote  ;  and 
when  the  law  for  improving  the  civil  state 
of  Protestants  was  about  to  bo  registered 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  by  that 
means  to  become  the  law  of  the  land,  she 
paid  a  visit  to  each  member,  leaving  a  lit- 
tle note,  by  which  she  hoped  to  rouse 
those  reverend  lawyers  to  a  sense  of  their 
dutv  :  *'  Madame  la  Maiechalede  Noailles 
est  venue  chez  M.  le  Conseiller  pour  Ini 
recommandcr  la  religion  et  les  lois,  dont 
le  Parlement  est  depositaire.'*  To  such 
straits  were  voteless  women  reduced  in 
those  days  ! 

The  same  lady  on  that  occasion  made  a 
list  of  all  the  events  of  history  in  which 
Protestants  weie,  in  her  opinion,  to  blame, 
and  by  publishing  these,  tried  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  advocates  of 
toleration. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  find  a  graiide  dame 
using  her  wiles  in  a  nobler  cause.  Gus- 
tavus the  Third  had  visitrd  much  in  Paris, 
as  Crown  Prince,  and  had  won  an  immense 
popularity  in  the  salons,  ever  ready  with 
an  inthudastic,  if  somewhat  sentimental, 
admitation  for  simple  merit,  liberal  no- 
tions, unexceptionable  ton,  and  a  leaven  of 
esprit.  The  voluminous  correspondence 
which  resulted  from  these  visits  no  doubt 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  affection  and 
interest  with  which  Gustavus  always  re- 
membered the  brilliant  society  of  Ver- 
sailles,   whose    flatteiing    homage   '*  had 
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given  bim  a  second  kingdom."  Hence- 
forward bis  real  confidantes  and  advisers 
were  tbree  grandes  dames  of  tbe  Frencb 
Court — Madame  de  Boufflers,  Madame  do 
la  Mark,  and  Madame  Egmont.  Madame 
de  Boutilers'  letters  record  the  various 
negotiations,  scbemes,  and  contretemps  in 
wbicb  for  five  years  she  boie  a  prominent 
part  in  arranging  the  marriage  of  M.  de 
Stael  with  Mademoiselle  Necker,  and  in 
procuring  for  him  what  was  to  be  both  tbe 
condition  and  tbe  consequence  of  this  rich 
alliance,  tbe  Swedish  ambassadorship.  Uis 
predecessor  in  that  office  sends  tbe  king  a 
strong  recommenaation  of  M.  de  Stael, 
founded  on  the  fiiendship  of  vaiious 
ladies. 

M.  de  Stael  r^ussit  admirablement  (he 
writeH).  La  Gomtesse  Jules  de  Polignao  a 
poar  Ini  la  plus  tendre  amiti^  ;  il  est  extreme- 
ment  bien  avec  toates  les  femmes  h.  la  mode, 
oomme  Mme.  de  GbaloDB,  In  GomteBse  Diane 
de  PoUgnao,  et  Mme.  Gontaad.  Mme.  de 
Bonfflers  I'aime  oomme  son  file  ainsi  que 
Mme.  de  la  Mark.*' 

It  does  not  appear  that  Madame  de  Bouf- 
flers bad  any  personal  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  she  loves  to  act  an  important  part 
between  Gustavus  and  the  French  Court, 
whose  policy  just  then  was  to  support  M. 
de  Stael,  while  Gustavus  was  not  unwilling 
to  appoint  an  ambassador  who  might,  by 
skilful  negotiation,  be  enabled  to  secure  a 
splendid  establishment  at  small  cost  to  the 
scanty  coffers  of  Sweden, 

Madame  d*Egmont  aspired  to  a  tenderer 
influence.  She  was  an  ardent  soul,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  **  new  ideas,"  by  which  all 
mankind  was  about  to  be  made  virtuous, 
free,  and  happy  ;  but,  being  neither  a  Re- 
publican nor  a  philosopher,  she  dreams 
that  the  Paladin  of  this  great  cause  shall 
be  Gustavus  the  Third.  Her  friendship 
is  to  be  the  price  of  this.  Through  a 
long  correspondence  she  encourages  him 
in  the  career  of  honor,  dissuades  him  from 
despotism,  tells  him  truths  with  severe 
sincerity,  and  refuses  her  portrait  if  be 
should  consent  to  receive  Madame  du 
Barry's.  Gustavus  replies  for  a  long  time 
with  the  same  exalted  passion.  On  the 
very  day  of  his  coronation  he  wiites  her  a 
letter  of  twelve  pages.  But,  alas  !  be 
wearies  in  time  of  too  much  sinceiity,  and 
the  correspondence  ends  sadly.  But  these 
ties  were  not  without  effect,  iiagic  enough 
on  both  sides  ;  for  it  was  Gustavus'  envoy, 
Firscn,  who  planned  the  flight  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  and  his  family  to  Yarennes  ; 


and  it  seems  certain  that  Gustavus'  own 
assassination,  tbe  year  before  that  of  Louis 
tbe  Sixteenth,  was  partly  owing  to  his 
Bourbon  sympathies,  which  excited  the 
machinations  of  secret  societies  on  French 
soil. 

From  the  training  of  a  king,  the  mar- 
riage of  an  ambassador,  to  the  success  of 
some  yet  obscure  litterateur,  nothing  came 
amiss  to  the  untiring  energies  of  theso 
ladies  de  la  grande  socieie,  **  They  mixed 
themselves  in  everything,"  says  Arthur 
Young,  **  in  order  to  govern  everything  ;" 
and  the  whole  system  worked  with  such 
success  that  in  the  later  years  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  no  one  can  doubt  that  ^'  so- 
ciety," with  its  effete  men  and  clever 
women,  did  its  full  share  in  making  all 
other  government  impossible.  For  the 
despotism  of  the  later  Bourbons  was  a  des- 
potism tempered  by  talk,  and  by  a  thou- 
sand invisible  webs  of  intrigue,  which  had 
their  nucleus  where  these  Circes  wove 
their  charms.  *'  Les  conversations  des  so- 
ciet^s  ne  sont  plus  oisenses,"  says  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  ^'  puisque  c'est  par  elles 
que  Topinion  publique  se  forme." 

Tbe  black  shadow  of  doom  which  over- 
hung that  brilliant  world  has  given  it  an 
irresistible  fascination.  It  was  to  be  dis- 
solved — to  be  swept  away,  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  and  it  was  absolutely  uncon- 
scious of  its  fate.  No  Bourbon  restoration 
could  really  restore  it,  for  all  the  condi- 
tions which  made  it  possible  were  at  an 
end.  Its  graver  moral  and  political  as- 
pects were  to  have  their  issues  in  tbe  dark- 
est days  of  the  Revolution,  and,  if  only 
for  this  reason,  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
interest  in  studying  even  its  trivial  and  ap- 
parently superficial  characteristics. 

What  was  that  art  of  savoir  vivre,  which 
they  brought  in  those  da>s  to  such  per- 
fection, and  which  was  the  real  secret  of 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  society  ? 

To  begin  with,  since  the  days  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  the  noblesse  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do — that  iti,  no  parliamentary 
or  magisterial  duties  to  attend  to,  no  com- 
mittees, no  farming  operations  to  superin- 
tend. With  one  stroke  the  whole  of  the 
political  field  had  been  closed  to  them, 
and  their  power  vested  in  the  king's  in- 
tendants.  About  two  hundred  noble  fami- 
lies, out  of  the  estimated  twenty  five  thou- 
sand or  thirty  thousand,  retained  the  privi- 
lege of  the  court  appointments,  and  from 
them  the  king  chose  all  the  immediate 
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attendants  of  his  person  and  many  of  the 
officeis  of  bis  government.  These  became 
permanent  inhabitants  of  Versailles,  for 
Louis  made  their  lesidence  a  condition  of 
bis  favor  ;  and  it  was,  besides,  inevitable 
that  as  soon  as  they  lost  all  importance  in 
the  local  governments,  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  roturier  intendants,  that  they 
should  cease  to  reside  on  their  estates. 
Those  of  the  haute  noblesse  whose  duties 
did  not  call  them  to  Versailles  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  always  in  Paris,  while  the 
lesser  nobility,  like  our  own,  had  their 
town  houses  in  the  provincial  capitals. 
•*  No  one  was  left  in  the  country,'*  says 
M.  Taine,  **  but  the  unwilling  exiles  from 
court,  the  old-fashioned,  and  the  misan- 
thropic.*' It  was  not  till  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  Revolution  that  a  fashion  set  in, 
introduced  from  England  and  fostered  by 
the  magic  of  Rousseau's  dreams  of  nature, 
of  spending  a  part  of  the  year  in  the  coun- 
try. With  such  slight  exception,  **  the 
country  was  desert,  or  if  a  gentleman  is 
to  be  found  in  it,  he  is  in  some  wretched 
hole,  saving  that  money  which  is  to  he 
lavished  in  prof usion  on  the  luxuries  of  the 
capital." 

Thus,  at  the  very  time  when  in  England 
civil  war  and  a  plebeian  usurper  were  scat- 
tering and  disuniting  our  upper  classes,  in 
France  they  were  being  forced  by  the  des- 
potic will  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  mass 
themselves  in  the  capital,  and  to  give  up 
their  energies  to  the  ornamental  arts  of 
life  ;  for  it  became  bourgeois  to  be  occu- 
pied with  any  local  activities  which  had 
been  so  entirely  removed  from  their  sphere 
of  influence.  Their  interest  in  the  central 
government  was  necessarily  purely  theoreti- 
cal, and  the  army  and  navy  had  become, 
for  the  mass  of  the  nobility,  the  sole  out- 
let into  active  life.  The  enormous  num- 
ber of  offices  which  they  held,  provincial 
and  lieutenant  governorships,  court  offices, 
and  pensions,  were  in  a  vast  majority  of 
instances  sinecures  ;  and  the  royal  policy, 
which  had  thus  made  them  inactive  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic,  made  their  pres- 
tige and  their  fortunes  dependent  upon 
renidence  within  the  limits  of  the  court 
and  in  Paris.  Under  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth the  charm  of  his  personality  and 
his  intelligent  patronage  had  attracted  all 
the  literary  and  artistic  life  of  France  to 
Versailles,  where  the  blessings  and  the 
banes  of  **  centralization"  fell  too  on 
these.     But  when  the  court  had  alienated 


the  less  corrupt  portion  of  society,  as 
under  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  or  had  become 
unpopular  from  political  causes,  as  under 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the  sway  passed  over 
in  a  great  measure  to  Paris,  and  it  was  the 
salons  of  the  capital  which  became  the 
centres  of  philosophy,  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  of  the  only  public  opinion  which 
could  make  itself  felt,  of  endless  talk 
about  all  things  in  Heaven  and  earth  and 
under  th0  earth,  of  ceaseless  schemings  for 
place  and  pension,  and,  through  all  this, 
of  a  delightful  social  life.  **  Qui  n'a  pas 
v6cu  avant  1789,"  says  Talleyrand,  in  an 
often-quoted  phrase,  **  ne  connalt  pas  la 
douceur  de  vivre." 

It  was  a  society  which  seemed  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  life  of  Fiance.  Through 
all  these  many  memoirs  we  scarcely  catch 
a  glimpse  of  what  the  poor  were  doing,  or 
the  bourgeoisie f  except  those  who  were  of 
the  privileged  gens  de  lettres.  Those  peas- 
ants who  were  shortly  to  burn  ch&teaux 
and  murder  grands  seigneurs  were  still,  as 
seen  through  the  rose-colored  spectacles  of 
Madame  de  Genlis,  piping  and  dancing'in 
the  rustic  solitudes.  Society  seemed  su- 
preme. Compared  with  our  own,  it  was 
a  caste,  a  close  corporation,  divided,  no 
doubt,  by  personal  and  family  jealousies, 
but  untouched  by  the  divisions  which 
party  politics  have  made  in  English  so- 
ciety, at  least  since  the  days  of  the  Stu- 
arts. Thus  an  enormous  upper  class,  hav- 
ing as  a  body  scarcely  any  professional 
interests,  and  no  constitutional  or  official 
means  of  making  its  influence  felt — such 
as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Pailia- . 
ment  and  the  provincial  magistracy  pro- 
vide under  .  the  English  constitution — 
seemed  to  have  won,  en  revanche,  an  ex- 
traordinary force  merely  as  a  society. 

It  is  exactly  such  conditions  which  rau^t 
give  predominance  to  women  ;  and  noth- 
ing is  clearer  than  that  they  were  the  vir- 
tual rulers  of  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  **  C'est  alors,"  says  M.  Brune- 
tiere,  **  qu'elles  sont  veritables  reines, 
mattresses  et  aibitres  du  goiit  et  de  I'opin- 
ion."  '*  The  women  say  so,"  says  Mor- 
ris, ironically,  speaking  of  some  military 
matter,  **  and  therefore  it  would  be  folly 
and  madness  to  controvert  their  opinion." 
As  a  force,  they  were  not  only  on  an 
equality  with  men,  they  were,  in  fact, 
their  superiors,  since  in  their  own  sphere 
their  faculties  had  not  been  dwarfed  by 
inaction.     Thus  only  can  be  accounted  for 
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tbeir  exceptional  preponderance  and  the 
coroparative  weakness  of  the  men  of  the  an- 
cient nobility  in  the  last  years  before  the 
Revolution.  '*  The  men,"  says  Arthur 
Young,  **  are  puppets,  moved  by  their 
wives,  who  give  the  ton  to  all  matters  of 
national  debate."  And  he  takes  bome 
pleasure  in  obs'^rving  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  Revolution  was  to  ^*  loosen, 
or  rather  reduce  to  nothing,  the  enormous 
influence  of  the  sex." 

The  society  which  wielded  such  a  power 
understood  to  perfection  that  art  of  savoir 
vivre  which  the  Duo  de  L^vis  described  as 
having  its  crowning  achievement  in  giving 
one's  self  the  least  amount  of  trouble  in 
order  to  enjoy  society  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  ease.  Both  its  riches  and  its 
leisure  seemed  illimitable  ;  but  at  no  time 
was  a  luxurious  table  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  a  salon.  Mademoiselle  TEs- 
pioasse,  at  whose  lodging  thirty  or  forty 
f(uests  met  constantly  merely  for  talk,  was 
too  poor  to  offer  them  any  supper  at  all. 
80,  too,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century, 
when  pensions  ceased  to  be  paid  and  for- 
tunes began  to  fail,  the  world  still  went  on 
meeting  and  talking  as  much  as  ever,  sup- 
ping only,  with  undiminished  good  humor, 
on  simpler  fare.  In  the  more  prosperous 
days  it  was  almost  universally  the  custom 
to  keep  open  house.  The  maitre  d^hdtel 
of  a  minister  would  come  in  the  morning 
into  his  crowded  reception-rooms  to  count 
heads,  so  as  to  guess  at  the  number  of 
covers  required,  and,  after  a  humbler  fash- 
ion, the  same  custom  prevailed  everywhere. 
One  or  two  days,  at  least,  would  be  open 
days,  and  a  certain  set  of  guests  would 
have  a  general  invitation,  either  for  dinner 
or  supper,  so  that  regular  habitues  were 
established,  by  which  a  kind  of  permanent 
character  and  tone  attached  itself  to  each 
salon.  The  arrangement  of  the  day  shows 
pretty  well  the  nature  of  the  life.  It  waj 
not  only  royalty  that  held  its  levee.  Fine 
ladies  received  both  in  bed  and  at  their 
toilet ;  *  or  if  by  chance  there  were  no 

*  This  castom  seemB  never  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  England,  except  here  and  there  by 
ladies  who  professed  to  imitate  French  man- 
ners. *•  Sempronia/*  says  the  Spectator,  '*  is 
at  present  the  most  profest  admirer  of  the 
French  nation,  bat  is  so  modest  as  to  admit 
her  visitants  no  further  than  her  toilet.  It  is 
a  very  odd  sight  that  beautifal  creature  makes 
when  she  is  talking  politics  with  her  tresses 
flowing  about  her  shoulders,  and  examining 
that  face  in  the  glass  which  does  sach  execa- 


visitors,  there  were  the  new  books  to  be 
read  while  the  coiffeurs  were  constructing 
the  enormous  cdiflccs  which  the  ladies 
wore  upon  their  heads. 

Dinner  was  at  ono  o* clock,  and  for  this 
full  dress  was  de  rigueur^  even  in  the  coun- 
try.    Arthur  Young  asks  pathetically  : 

What  is  a  man  good  for,  after  his  silk 
breeches  and  stockings  are  on,  his  hat  nnder 
his  arm,  and  his  head  6ten  ipoudTe  f  Can  he 
botanize  in  a  water-meadow  ?  Can  he  clamber 
the  rock  to  mineralize  ?  Can  he  farm  with  the 
peasant  or  the  ploughman  ? 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  was,  in  fact, 
by  this  arrangement  spent  en  reprisentO' 
tion,  for  the  afternoon  passed  in  visits  or 
in  play,  the  passion  for  which  ran  even 
higher  than  in  Enji^Iand  ;  there  was  the 
theatre  at  Ave  or  six  o'clock,  if  no  court 
office  called  for  a  visit  to  Versailles  ;  and 
after  the  theatre  there  was  supper,  the 
crowning  event  of  the  day,  to  which  every 
lady  brought  back  as  many  friends  as  pos- 
sible, when  the  talk  was  freest  and  gayest, 
and  all  the  world  was  safe  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  any  shadow  of  business.  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis,  who  survived  to  contrast 
the  manners  of  the  First  Empire  and  of 
the  Restoration  with  those  of  the  Ancien 
Rigimey  gives  in  detail  many  of  the  lesser 
customs  which  had  suffered  change.  Her 
exile  in  England  had  enabled  her  to  con- 
trast them  with  our  own — not,  she  thinks, 
to  our  advantage. 

When  the  company  was  sitting  down  to  table 
(she  says),  the  master  of  the  honse  did  not 
rush  at  the  most  comdderable  person  present 
to  drag  her  from  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
carry  her  in  triumph  in  front  of  all  the  other 
ladies,  and  place  her  with  pomp  at  the  table 
beside  him  ;  nor  did  the  other  gentlemen 
hasten  to  give  the  arm  to  the  rest  of  the 
ladies,  as  is  now  done.  These  were  provin- 
cial customs.  The  ladies  first  walked  out  to- 
gether, with  some  slight  compliments  to  each 
other  at  the  door,  those  nearest  to  it  passing  out 
first ;  and  the  men  following,  they  all  seated 
themselves  where  they  wished  at  the  table. 

On  the  whole,  with  a  good  deal  of  cere- 
mony of  manner — though  this  was  much 
less  than  in  the  days  of  Louis  the  Four- 

tion  upon  all  the  male  standers-by.  How 
prettily  does  she  divide  her  discourse  between 
her  women  and  her  visitants  !  What  spright- 
ly transitions  does  she  make  from  an  opera  or 
a  sermon  to  an  ivory  comb  or  a  pin  cushion  ! 
How  much  have  I  been  pleased  to  see  her  .  .  . 
holding  her  tongue  in  the  midst  of  a  moral 
reflection  by  applying  the  tip  of  it  to  a 
patch.*'     (vol.  i.) 
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teenth — there  was  very  little  of  ceremo- 
nial :  the  compliments  d* arrivke  et  d* adieu, 
for  instance,  were  of  the  simplest,  gener- 
ally limited  to  a  profound  bow  to  the  host- 
ess ;  the  great  point  being  that  a  guest 
should  prci>ent  himself  modestly  and  with- 
out undue  emphasis  or  interruption  to  the 
rest  of  the  C(»mpany. 

These  had  been  the  manners  of  that  part 
of  society  which  claimed  for  itself  the  title 
of  la  grande  societe,  for  admittance  into 
whose  charmed  circle  only  two  conditions 
were  exacted — **  bon  ton  and  noble  man- 
ners/' Madame  de  Genlis,  however,  adds 
ingenuously  that  ^*  some  kind  of  consid- 
eration must  have  been  acquired  in  the 
world,  either  by  rank,  birth,  or  credit  at 
court,  or  by  a  splendid  establishment ;" 
so  that  the  conditions  offer  a  fairly  wide 
margin.  She  says  significantly  of  this  so- 
ciety that  they  paid  at  least  a  tribute  to 
virtue  in  that  good  taste  taught  them  to 
imitate  its  forms. 

It  was  felt  among  them  that,  in  order  to  be 
distingnished  from  inferior  and  vnlgar  com- 
pany, one  most  preserve  the  tone  and  man- 
ners of  modesty,  reserve,  kindness,  indul- 
gence, decency,  and  all  sweetness  and  nobility 
of  feeling.  Scandal  was  banished  from  con- 
versation ;  discnssion  never  degenerated  into 
dispute.  Here  was  found  in  full  perfection 
the  art  of  praising  without  flattery  or  self-as- 
sertion, and  of  accepting  such  praise  without 
having  the  appearance  either  of  acknowledg- 
ing its  truth  or  of  disdaining  it ;  of  putting 
others  forward  without  any  air  of  patronage, 
and  of  listening  with  the  most  courteous  at- 
tention. 

Ladies  were  addressed  with  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  princesses  of  the  blood,  gen- 
eially  in  the  third  person  ;  no  tutoyement 
was  used,  even  among  the  gentlemen,  in 
their  presence.  The  voice  was  impercepti- 
bly lowered  in  speaking  to  them  ;  and 
*^  cette  nuance  de  respect  avait  une  gr&ce 
qui  ne  pent  pas  se  decrire  !*' 

When  Madame  do  Genlis  returned  to 
France  all  this  was  no  more  ;  these  car- 
pet-knights had  acquired  the  manners  of 
the  camp  ;  the  ladies,  no  longer  treated 
with  such  distinguished  respect,  had  lost 
some  of  their  reserve  ;  they  called  young 
people  by  their  Christian  names,  and,  what 
distuibed  Madame  de  Genlis  still  more, 
they  **  received,"  reclining  on  their  sofas 
without  **  couvre-pieds  f*^ 

Oh,  what  charming  times  were  those  (she 
cries,  mournfully)  when  people  only  met  to 
please  and  to  be  pleased  !  when  no  one  could 
without  excessive  pedantry  lay  claim  to  hav- 


ing "  advanced  views"  on  government ;  when 
there  was  so  much  grace  and  gayety  and 
charming  frivolity  to  give  relaxation  every 
evening  after  the  burdens  of  the  day  ! 

Of  all  the  bureatix  d^esprit  which  she 
remembers  so  regretfully,  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  was  Madame  Geoff rin's, 
though,  curiously  enough,  Madame  Geoff- 
lin  herself  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  been 
all  that  we  generally  suppose  a  brilliant 
Frenchwoman  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  not.  She  was  hourgeoiie ;  she  was 
secretly  devote,  having  her  appartement  at 
a  convent  and  her  pew  at  the  Eglise  des 
Capucins  ;  no  breath  of  scandal  had  ever 
touched  her  character ;  she  was  very 
slightly  educated,  yet  she  contrived  to 
make  her  house  the  centre  not  only  for  the 
no^lesfte  and  of  all  the  best  literary  and 
artistic  society  of  her  own  nation,  but  also 
of  all  distinguished  foreigners,  from 
crowned  heads  to  philosophers,  who 
vii^ited  Paris.  Her  little  bonhomme  of 
a  husband,  who  sat  in  unbroken  silence 
at  her  table,  had  made  her  very  rich  ;  in 
other  respects  he  contributed  nothing  to 
her  life,  except  some  wonderful  little 
stories.  Some  one  lends  him  Bayle's  dic- 
tionary ;  he  reads  it,  following  the  line 
along  the  two  parallel  columns,  and  re- 
turns it  with  the  criticism  :  *'  Quel  excel- 
lent ouvrage,  8*il  6tait  un  peu  moins  ab- 
strait  !*'  A  friend,  from  malice  or  negli- 
gence, lends  him  several  times  over  the 
same  volume  of  a  book,  then  asks,  **  Com- 
ment trouvez-vous  ces  voyages  ?"  **  Fort 
int^ressants,  mais  il  me  semble  que  I'auteur 
se  r6pete  un  peu.'*  He  drops  out  of  the 
society  at  last,  and  some  one  asks  his 
wife  :  **  Qu'avez-vous  fait  de  ce  pauvre 
bonhomme  que  je  vojais  toujours  ici,  et 
qui  ne  disait  jamais  rien  ?"  *'  C*^tait 
mon  mari  ;  il  est  mort,''  she  says.  What 
her  relations  were  with  him  in  private  does 
not  transpire  ;  but  she  was  a  good  woman, 
and  did  not,  probably,  neglect  him.  But 
husbands  were  of  little  account  in  those 
days,  and  generally  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

Every  Monday  artists  of  all  kinds — 
Boucher,  Vernet,  Lemoine,  Carle  Vanloo, 
and  a  host  of  others — met  at  dinner  at  Ma- 
dame Geoffrin's  ;  every  Wednesday  her 
salon  swaimed  with  gens  de  lettres  and  en- 
cyclopaadiKts.  Montesquieu  came  some- 
times from  his  retreat  at  La  Brede,  where 
he  was  meditating  his  Esprit  des  Lois ; 
D'Alembert,  gay  as  a  schoolboy  escaped 
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from  school,  after  his  morning  labors  in 
dynamics  and  astronomy  ;  Helvetiui*,  in- 
cessantly discussing  ;  Mademoiselle  TEs 
pinasse,  *'  that  astonishing  mixture  of 
propriety,  reason,  and  wisdom,  with  the 
most  active  brain,  the  most  ardent  soul, 
the  most  lively  imagination  since  Sappho  ;** 
Buffon,  who  disgusted  her  with  the  famil- 
iarity of  his  gestures  and  the  vulgarity  of 
his  conversation  ;  Diderot,  Raynal,  Thom- 
as, CaraccioU  ;  Marmontel  himself,  who 
has  portrayed  them  all. 

It  was  Madame  Geoff rin's  intercourse 
with  the  encyclopsedists,  as  well  as  her 
bourgeois  biith,  which  closed  her  own 
court  against  her,  although  she  was  on 
warm  terms  of  intimacy  with  more  than 
one  foreign  monarch.  All  the  wandeiing 
kings  and  ambassadors,  all  the  beau  monde 
of  the  capital,  and  some  privileged  litiira- 
tears  met  at  her  petitit  aoupers,  a  meal  al- 
ways of  extreme  simplicity,  generally 
consisting  of  a  chicken,  spinach,  and  an 
omelet. 

In  the  affairs  of  all  these  various  guests 
the  hostess  loved  to  meddle.  If  she  did 
not,  like  Madame  de  Tencin,  give  to  each 
of  her  literary  friends  for  anew  year's  gift 
a  piece  of  velvet  for  culottes,  she  was  par- 
ticularly generous  to  them  in  her  own 
way.  Marmontel  lived  long  in  her  house, 
and  poor  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  then  only 
a  Polish  gentleman  with  a  taste  for  letters, 
was  rescued  from  imprisonment  for  debt 
by  her  benevolence.  The  first  time  she 
left  Paris  (1766)  was  in  her  sixty-seventh 
year,  when  she  visited  her  protkyi,  turned 
**  King  Stanislas"  by  the  caprice  of  Cath- 
erine the  Second.  Her  journey  on  that 
occasion  was  a  succession  of  social  tri- 
umphs. She  dined  at  Vienna  with  Marie 
Th^rese  ;  the  Emperor  of  Germany  met 
her  incognito  upon  the  road  ;  the  Czarina 
invited  her  to  St.  Petersburg  ;  her  prince 
at  Warsaw  had  prepared  for  her  an  ap- 
partement  as  much  as  possible  like  her  own 
at  Paris. 

This  woman  had  achieved  a  European 
reputation  as  a  social  power  ;  yet  those 
who  described  her  seemed  to  find  it  difiS- 
cult  to  say  in  what  her  extraordinary  at- 
traction consisted.  She  was  not  young, 
she  had  no  beauty,  and  her  sole  intel- 
lectual achievement  was  apparently  the 
power  of  telling  a  story  well.  Though 
she  wrote  simply  and  clearly,  it  was  in  the 
style  of  an  imperfectly  educated  woman, 
and  she  could  not  even  spell  correctly. 


'^  A  moi  !"  she  says,  when  an  Italian 
dedicates  a  grammar  to  her  ;  **  k  moi, 
monsieur,  la  d^dicace  d'une  grammaire  : 
k  moi,  qui  ne  sais  pas  seulement  I'orthog- 
raphe  !''  That  was  the  simple  truth,  says 
Marmontel.  Her  education  was,  in  fact, 
only  that  which  unceasing  intercourse  with 
intellectual  society  can  add  to  a  fine  natu- 
ral taste  and  sympathetic  imagination. 
She  had  the  wit  to  talk  only  of  what  she 
understood,  and,  for  the  rest,  hei  talent 
lay  in  her  knowledge  of  men  and  women, 
an  instinctive  insight  into  human  nature. 

Mme.  Geoffrin  came  and  sat  beside  my  bed 
last  night  (says  Horace  Walpole,  ill  with  gont 
in  Paris) ;  she  was  so  good  to  me.  It  was 
with  so  much  sense,  information,  instmotion, 
and  correction.  The  manner  of  the  latter 
charmed  me  ;  I  never  saw  anybody  in  my  day 
that  catches  one's  faults  and  vanities  and  im- 
positions so  qoick  ;  that  explains  them  to  one 
so  clearly,  and  convinces  one  so  easily.  I 
never  liked  to  be  set  right  before. 

Indeed  she  loved  to  scold  her  friends,  and 
ruled  them  rather  despotically  for  their 
good,  both  as  to  deeds  and  words.  She 
had  a  kind  of  formula,  *^  YoWk  qui  est 
bien  !*'  with  which  she  was  apt  to  put  a 
curb  on  too  great  freedom  of  speech 
among  her  guests.  If  we  may  believe 
Walpole,  this  would  often  ,be  needed,  for 
he  speaks  of  the  license  permitted  in  con- 
versation, both  as  to 'moral  and  religious 
questions,  as  something  unheard  of  in 
England. 

There  is  God  and  the  king  to  be  palled 
down  (he  says),  and  men  and  women  are  all 
devontly  employed  in  the  demolition.  They 
think  me  qnite  profane  for  having'  any  belief 
left.  Voltaire  himself  does  not  satisfy  them. 
One  of  the  lady  philosophers  said  of  him,  "  II 
est  bigot ;  c'est  an  d^iste  !" 

But  this  is  again  another  chapter,  and  a 
darker  one,  in  the  history  of  Frenchwomen 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  in  November,  1789,  that  society 
began  to  show  traces  of  the  exodus  from 
its  ranks.  The  most  brilliant  salons  were 
closed  by  then  and  silent.  In  thuse  that 
were  left  men  forgot  to  make  love  to  their 
hostesses  in  their  eagerness  to  read  the 
latest  news,  and  women  forgot  to  notice 
the  cessation  of  the  compliments  in  their 
zeal  to  discuss  a  motion  or  a  financial 
scheme. 

Another  act  in  the  drarna  was  at  hand, 
when  the  guillotine  and  the  prison  were  to 
set  a  chrism  on  many  of  these  light-heart- 
ed queens  of  a  dead  civilization,  and  devo- 
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tion  and  self-sacrificiog  endurance  were  to 
consecrate  their  memory  from  blame. 

But  for  such  a  society  there  was  to  be 
no  resurrection  ;  revolution  and  a  triumph- 
ant democracy  were  not  its  only  foes. 
For  the  great  Napoleon  made  war  on 
women,  as  he  did  on  every  obstacle  in  his 
path.  It  was  not  only  by  such  iaolated 
and  arbitrary  acts  as  banished  Madame  de 
Staely  but  the  almost  incomprehensible 
personal  terror  which  he  inspired  prevent- 
ed any  ascendency  of  women  in  his  court. 
Madame  de  Bemusat  tells  us  that  there 
was  not  a  woman  at  his  receptions  who 
did  not  rejoice  when  he  moved  away  from 


her  vicinity.  The  great  conqueror  estab* 
lished  order  and  an  unwilling  submission 
in  that  department  of  his  dominions,  as  he 
did  in  every  other  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
thought  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters 
perhaps  more  important,  it  is  the  rude 
dominance  of  his  nature  which  seems  to 
have  made  him  the  instinctive  instrument 
of  some  overmastering  reactionary  force, 
by  which  the  *'  faults''  and  disorders  of 
the  social  strata  were  reorganized  and 
readjusted  ;  whether  with  advantage  to 
posterity,  perhaps  posterity  has  not  even 
yet  decided. — Nineteenth  Century, 
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When  I  had  climbed  Vesuvius,  peered 
into  its  murky  mouth,  come  as  near  to 
being  suffocated  as  discretion  allows,  been 
grazed  on  the  left  shoulder  by  one  of  the 
red-hot  cinders  courteously  cast  forth  by 
the  demons  within  the  crater,  and  had  all 
but  stepped  plump  into  a  ditch  of  red-hot 
lava  which  (for  ten  francs  over  and  above 
bis  fee)  my  guide  had  (he  said,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life)  led  me  to  see,  then  my  thoughts 
turned  toward  Etna  in  the  south.  Alex- 
ander craved  for  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
We  in  these  days  fun  hard  after  sensa- 
tions. As  sensations  are  reckoned,  I  sup- 
pose active  volcanoes  may  still  take  fair 
rank. 

It  is  as  easy  as  going  to  bed  to  journey 
from  Vesuvius  to  the  vicinity  of  Etna. 
Three  or  four  evenings  every  week  a 
steamer  voyages  from  Naples,  and  arrives 
at  Messina  the  next  morning.  Thence,  in 
three  or  four  hours,  you  arrive  by  train  at 
Catania,  and  your  first  step  in  a  northerly 
direction  from  the  railway  station  or  your 
hotel  is  the  beginning  of  the  ascent. 

At  the  moment,  you  may  see  nothing  of 
Etna.  Indeed,  in  winter  and  spring,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  be  invisible:  But 
faith  and  the  assurances  of  your  Sicilian 
friends  will  convince  you  that  behind 
yonder  vast,  unpleasant-looking,  cone- 
shaped  cloud,  from  the  base  of  which  you 
see  green  lands,  woods,  and  white  houses 
sprawling  forth  like  the  treasures  of  a  con- 
juror's sack,  the  mountain  upon  which 
Epimcnides  committed  suicide  towers  away 
toward  the  empyrean.  There  is  something 
wondrously  impressive  about  Etna  under 


such  conditions.  Your  fancy  exaggerates 
its  difficulties  ;  and  your  friends,  unless 
they  are  members  of  the  Italian  Alpine 
Club,  exaggerate  the  difiiculties  conceived 
by  your  imagination.  The  old  terrifying 
legends  are  re-decanted  for  your  profit. 
And  under  their  influence,  perhaps^  you 
go  to  bed  and  dream  of  a  death  of  horror 
upon  the  mountain  top,  or  of  a  descent 
with  bleeding  and  bloated  face^  like  that 
of  Humboldt  after  his  exploits  on  Chim- 
borazo  and  Cotopaxi: 

In  the  colder  months,  Etna  may  thus 
be  shrouded  from  the  lower  world  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  in  succession.  Even 
the  oldest  inhabitant  cannot  then  tell  for 
certain  what  is  happening  behind  the 
cloud.  The  thunder  and  lightning  which 
at  such  a  time  almost  daily  entertain  the 
Sicilians  of  the  neighborhood,  are  not 
peculiarly  significant  The  snow  will  be 
piling  itself  up  by  feet  or  yards.  Perhaps 
lava  will  be  flowing  here  and  there  from 
an  old  or  a  new  outlet.  The  Casa  Inglese 
(the  house  of  refuge  near  the  summit)  will 
be  deep  buried.  And,  without  pause,  in- 
different to  all  things,  the  huge  crater  will 
be  roaring  and  fuming  above  the  clouds, 
ever  destroying  and  re-shaping  its  fear- 
some boundaries.  The  oldest  inhabitant, 
being  weak  in  the  legs,  will  think  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  warn  you  against  an  at- 
tempt to  climb  the  mountain  in  winter. 
Nor  is  he  singular  in  this.  Looking  over 
the  record  of  visitors  in  the  little  inn  at 
Nicolosi  (the  Zermatt  of  Sicily),  ten  miles 
above  Catania,  I  find,  so  far  back  as  1853, 
the  like  counsel  from  a  party  of  English- 
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men  who  bad  twice  failed  to  get  to  the 
summit  in  Januaty  of  that  year  : — 

"  The  above  -  mentioned  gentlemen 
strongly  advise  travellers  not  to  attempt 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  in  winter,  as  it 
is  almost  impossible." 

Further,  a  Frenchman,  in  July,  1854, 
writes  as  follows  : 

*'  *'  The  ascent  of  Etna  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  most  fatiguing  conceivable, 
and  we  (he  must  have  been  an  editor) 
think  it  our  duty  to  warn  every  traveller 
who  proposes  to  visit  the  crater  to  make 
a  serious  estimate  of  his  strength  before 
he  sets  forth. ' ' 

If  these  combined  counsels  are  not 
enough  to  alarm  the  simple-natnred,  I  do 
not  know  what  is.  But  really  the  French- 
man ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  him- 
self, or  he  must  have  been  very  frail  in 
the  back. 

We  left  Naples  by  the  Prince  Otto^  an 
indifferent  little  steamboat,  with  a  screw 
that  worked  us  like  a  nutmeg-grater.  It 
was  scirocco  weather  and  mid- May.  The 
lava  on  the  flanks  of  Vesuvius  was  of  the 
color  of  damson  juice  ;  the  vegetation 
amid  the  lava  glowed  withgieenne&s  ;  and 
the  white  houses  at  the  waterside  were 
whiter  than  ever  under  the  dull  sky.  The 
scirocco  is  certainly  an  infliction  ;  but  it 
dyes  Naples  and  the  mountain  with  the 
most  entrancing  shades  of  color.  You 
may  be  in  a  state  of  furious  bad  temper, 
or  with  a  racking  headache,  but  you  could 
hardly  help  muttering  that  the  effect  is 
divine. 

Our  party  of  passengers  was  an  uncom- 
mon one.  The  Neapolitan  season  was  ap- 
proaching its  close,  and  several  Sicilian 
nobles  and  their  families,  who  had  danced 
through  the  winter  in  the  capital  of  the 
south,  were  now  returning  to  their  upland 
home  estates  for  the  summer.  There  were 
the  Barons  This  and  That,  and  the  Mar- 
quises So  and  So,  with  their  respective 
baronesses  and  marchionesses,  sons  and 
daughters,  manservants  and  maidservants, 
horses    and    carriages    and    dogs.      The 

Countess  Z was  accompanied  by  her 

Monkey,  a  small  plaintive  animal  dressed 
in  scarlet,  and  behung  with  bells.  I  quite 
expected  the  little  brute  would  be  invited 
to  take  soup  with  the  rest  of  us. 

The  conversation  on  board  was  as  hippie 
as  at  Newmarket.  For  the  lords  of  Sicily 
have  great  taste  in  horses,  and  nothing  is 
too  fiery  for  them.     One  baron  vaunted 


the  muscles  of  his  son's  leg  as  a  wonder 
of  his  province.  He  defied  his  compan- 
ions to  produce  the  horse  that  could  upset 
his  boy.  And  the  boy  himself  meanwhile 
cracked  nuts  and  drank  his  wine  with  an 
elated  look,  as  if  he  were  well  aware  he 
could  not  possibly  excel  in  better  posses- 
sions than  muscular  legs.  I  talked  with 
him  later,  when  he  had  had  enough  nuts. 
He  was  as  honest-minded  and  engaging  a 
youth  as  ever  gave  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life.  And 
he  confessed,  with  enthusiasm,  that,  when 
he  was  a  man,  one  of  the  first  of  his  am- 
bitions to  be  fulfilled  should  be  a  visit  to 
England,  to  see  the  Derby  run.  He  told 
me  of  the  fifty  steeds  in  his  father's  baro- 
nial stables,  all  thoroughbred,  and  all  trac- 
table in  his  yonng  hands,  and  much  else. 
You  should  have  seen  the  flush  of  joy  in 
his  face  when  I  complimented  him  upon 
the  muscles  of  his  legs. 

Besides  the  Sicilians,  we  included  an 
English  lady  in  aTam  O'Shanter,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  and  an  English  soldier  s 
wife  with  thiee  little  children  journeying 
for  Malta.  My  countrywoman  very  grave- 
ly put  the  captain  of  the  vessel  (a  red- 
faced  piece  of  pomp)  to  the  question, 
because  the  soldier's  family  were  to 
have  no  covering  for  their  heads  in  the 
night. 

**  But,  madaroe,"  protested  the  mariner, 
'*  they  do  not  pay  for  sleeping  accommo- 
dation.    They  are  deck  passengers. " 

**  Oh,  but  it  a  shameful  thing — shame- 
ful !"  she  insisted. 

The  clergyman  was  the  instigator  of  the 
revolt,  but  his  ignorance  of  Italian  kept 
him  in  the  background.  He  stated  his 
arguments  in  English.  The  lady  kneaded 
them  up  with  enough  Italian  to  render 
them  comprehensible,  and  blushed  from 
stress  of  philanthropy  and  her  conspicu- 
ousncss. 

To  the  majority  of  us,  it  was  somewhat 
curious.  For  my  part,  I  would  will- 
ingly have  given  the  woman  and  her  babes 
my  bed  and  cabin  for  the  privilege  of 
couching  in  cooler  air.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  define  a  hardship  as  my  compatriot  sup- 
posed. The  baronesses  and  marchionesses 
were  much  interested  in  the  colloquy  until 
they  learned  its  import.  Then  they  ex- 
changed delicate  shrngs  of  the  shoulder. 
It  was  evident  that  they  said  in  their 
hearts,  **  How  eccentric  these  English 
are  !  and  what  a  guy  the  girl  is  with  her 
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healthy  red  face  and  that  grotesque  thing 
upon  the  head  !" 

The  dawn  of  the  following  day  found 
us  between  those  little  classical  bugbears, 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  I  wonder  what  the 
ancients  woold  have  thought  of  the  race 
of  water  between  Stromoe  and  Osteroe  of 
the  Faroea  The  stream  there  is  a  good 
deal  8tron((er  than  this  in  the  Sicilian 
channel.  Moreover,  it  has  less  passage 
room.  But  poor  old  Homer  would  have 
been  at  his  wits'  end  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion.  He  exhausted  himself  in  the  Straits 
of  Messina  over  the  production  of  this 
kind  of  thing  : — 

Fierce  to  the  right  tremendous  Soylla  roars 

Charj^bdis  on  the  left  the  flood  devours. 
Thrioe  swallowed  in  her  womb  subsides  the  sea, 
Deep,  deep  as  hell ;  and  thrice  she  spouts 
away 
From  her  black  bellowing  gulfs  disgorged  on 
high 
Waves  after  waves,  that  dash  against  the 
skj. 

With  us,  however,  Scylla  was  on  the 
left,  and  vtry  pretty  is  the  little  Calabrian 
town  of  Scylla  which  perches  on  the  head- 
land attached  to  the  fateful  rock.  The 
Prince  Otto  did  not  deign  to  go  out  of  her 
course  to  avoid  the  perils  that  menaced 
her.  Even  Brydone,  who  in  1770  voy- 
aged hither  in  the  Charming  Molly^  and 
wrote  of  Sicily  as  if  it  were  a  land  un- 
known to  Englishmen,  could  not  find  it  in 
him  to  grow  magniloquent  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  thought  the  locality  had  degen- 
erated since  the  time  of  the  "  Odyssey." 
A  redskin  of  the  Fraser  River  would  run 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  with  his 
eyes  shut,  and  light  his  pipe,  without 
trepidation,  midway  in  the  stream. 

Messina,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  does  not 
demand  to  be  described.  It  is  a  place  of 
marine  smells  and  much  traffic.  The 
former  are,  however,  mitigated  by  the 
breezes  that  blow  up  and  down  the  chan- 
nel, or  obliquely  over  it.  There  had  been 
a  catch  of  sword-fish  off  the  coast  the 
evening  before.  The  fish  market  was 
adorned  with  their  large  carcasses,  swords 
and  all,  fast  being  shorn  away  into  cutlets. 
If  only  a  shoal  of  tunny  could  have  had  a 
peep  at  the  scene,  they  would  surely  have 
laughed  to  behold  the  figure  thus  present- 
ed by  their  terror-inspiring  comrades  of  the 
sea.  Some  of'  them  had  been  sold  almost 
to  the  tip  of  their  long  noses,  which  alone 
awaited  a  purchaser.  In  truth,  for  hun- 
gry mortals  as  well  as  those  who  are  par- 


ticular what  they  eat,  there  are  few  things 
more  palatable  than  a  swordfish  steak. 
You  may  consume  it  broiled  or  boiled. 
It  is  like  Severn  salmon,  with  a  difference. 

Notwithstanding  Messina's  commercial 
reputation,  I  found  some  score  of  citizens 
and  their  wives  and  many  children  intent 
in  idle  admiration  of  the  movements  of  a 
bicyclist  at  exercise  before  the  cathedral 
porch.  The  performer  went  round  and 
round  in  the  limited  space  until  he  was 
giddy.     The  people  cried  **  Wonderful  !" 

But  the  bicyclist  and  all  his  tricks  were 
not  nearly  so  wonderful  as  the  beauty  of 
the  land  south  of  Messina,  on  the  way  to 
Etna.  The  graces  of  our  own  dear  coun- 
try are  vastly  too  methodical  and  of  the 
Dutch- like  pattern.  Even  with  our  moun- 
tains, it  is  too  much  as  if  Nature's  opera- 
tives had  been  bidden  to  smooth  down 
their  rugosities  with  a  plane.  There  is 
hardly  a  touch  of  the  fantastic  in  all  the 
land.  Here,  however,  one  looks  to  the 
right  up  valley  after  valley  of  a  grandeur 
that  makes  one  catch  one's  breath.  Crag 
upon  crag  to  the  clouds  I  A  castle  in 
ruins  here  and  there  upon  a  pinnacle  that 
seems  quite  oul  of  human  reach  !  Ver- 
dure everywhere  ;  the  green  of  young 
vines  and  the  grain  below  ;  of  mountain 
oaks  above  ;  white  stony  riverbeds  bioad- 
ening  toward  the  sea,  with  sparkling 
threads  of  water  in  them  !  The  level 
land  ablaze  with  the  brilliant  pink  and  scar- 
let of  geraniums  grown  to  trees  !  Square 
mile  upon  mile  of  orchards  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  sweet  with  blossom  I  And 
the  quiet  blue  sea  rippling  upon  the  yellow 
sand  !  We  northerners  cannot  but  exult 
in  this  smiling  land. 

It  was  afternoon  when  I  arrived  at  Catania, 
and  straightway  set  off  for  Etna.  I  bad 
talked  with  a  German  doctor  in  the  train, 
and  half  won  him  to  join  me  in  the  ascent. 
He  said  '*  Yes,"  and  for  an  hour  htld  to 
his  word.  But  when  Catania  was  nigh, 
and  he  saw  the  utter  blackness  of  the  distant 
heavens,  he  cried  off,  and  went  in  search 
of  dinner.  He  said  that  perchance  anon 
the  mood  might  recur  to  him,  and  urge 
him  toward  Nicolosi  ere  nightfall.  But 
such  vacillation  is  not  to  my  taste,  and  I 
parted  from  him  in  the  station  as  if  for 
eternity.  A  doctor  who  coquets  with  a 
mountain  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  an 
amputation,  and  say  :  *^  I  think,  after  all, 
you  may  get  on  very  well  with  your  dis- 
eased limb,  my  dear  patient" 
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Will  the  day  ever  come,  1  wonder, 
when  volcanoes  roaj  be  bridled  like  a  horse, 
and  mayors  and  corporations  laugh  lustily 
at  the  idea  of  peril  to  their  towns  from 
such  assailants  as  lava  and  volcanic  dust  ? 
Let  the  Royal  Society  solve  the  question. 
It  does  not,  however,  seem  so  very  improba- 
ble. A  municipal  umbrella  a  mile  or  two 
in  diameter  could  surely  be  constructed  by 
some  ingenious  machinist.  Even  a  river 
of  molten  lava  flowing  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  an  hoar  (a  very  uncommon  pace) 
ought  not  to  be  undivertible.  And  if  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  and  the  closeness  of  the 
air  oppress  the  city,  of  what  use  are  ex- 
perimental chemists  if  they  cannot  devise 
counter  atmospheric  currents  of  the  neces- 
sary kind  f 
*6ut  perhaps  it  were  best  to  go  prompt- 
ly to  the  root  of  the  matter.  In  the  in- 
terest  of  ordinary  human  beings  (who  do 
not  climb  mountains,  and  who  dislike 
those  of  the  world's  shows  which  are  sug- 
gestive of  danger),  I  suppose  sooner  or 
later  all  the  volcanoes  of  the  globe  are 
likely  to  be  tapped,  their  fires  extin- 
guished, and  their  pride  humbled.  De- 
pend upon  it,  this  is  their  eventual  fate. 
We  have  rid  the  world  of  its  wild  beasts, 
save  the  few  that  are  retained  for  sporting 
purposes.  The  more  formidable  of  Na- 
ture's inventions  that  threaten  our  tran- 
ouillity  will  be  the  next  to  go.  A  tunnel, 
nve,  or  ten,  or  fifty  miles,  more  or  less, 
from  the  sea  into  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  work  is  done  !  In  the  con- 
test between  our  oceans  and  hydraulics,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  earth's  volcanoes 
on  the  other,  be  they  ever  so  tall,  and  of 
ever  so  old  an  establishment,  there  can  be 
no  real  doubt  as  to  the  issue.  And  when 
we  have  put  out  all  the  volcanoes,  our  pos- 
terity will  have  as  fiat  and  peaceful  a  life 
as  the  most  inane  of  them  could  wish  for. 
Catania  provokes  such  thoughts  as 
these.  It  has  been  destroyed,  wholly  or 
in  part,  I  know  not  how  many  times.  The 
present  city  is  built  upon  a  foundation  of 
lava  dozens  of  feet  thick,  mingled  with 
which  are  the  remains  of  its  predecessors, 
each  in  their  particular  strata,  or  welded 
into  a  curious  kind  of  concrete.  Thus,  a 
Catania  might  bore  under  his  house  in 
quest  of  his  ancestors  two  hundred  years 
ago,  or  two  thousand.  And  yet  the  in- 
habitants of  to-day  are  not  afraid.  Neither 
Etna  nor  the  record  of  past  earthquakes 
has  prevented  them  from  raising  a  city  of 
Niw  Sebzeb. — Vol.  LVI.,  No.  6, 


massy  stone  buildings  that  would  not  have 
discredited  Florence  in  the  da^s  when  her 
nobles  built  fortresses  for  palaces.  Catania 
has  nearly  90,000  inhabitants,  and  without 
much  effort  one  may  prophesy  that  the 
next  great  seismic  disturbance  in  Sicily  will 
slay  half  of  them.  But  what  is  that  to 
political  economy  ?  If  land  is  dear  in  the 
suburbs,  the  city  must  compress  instead  of 
dispersing  itself  with  due  regard  for  the 
security  of  human  life.  And  so  we  have 
its  sledge-hammer  '^  palazzi*'  of  several 
stories  high,  with  space  for  several  families 
upon  each  story.  A  single  coping  stone 
from  one  of  these  **  palazzi"  would  sufiice 
to  wreck  the  nest  of  an  entire  family. 
And  an  earthquake  of  average  mischievous- 
ness  will  crush  or  stifie  to  death  every  in- 
mate in  every  **  palazzo." 

Yet,  though  the  Catanians  seem  so 
lamentably  reckless,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  their  city.  The  long  Etna 
Street  in  its  midst  is  thoroughly  impres- 
sive. It  runs  due  north,  straight  as  a  pine 
trunk,  until  it  seems  thin  as  a  hair.  And 
it  enfilades  to  perfection  the  huge  body  of 
Etna,  which,  thirty  miles  distant,  looks 
like  an  irregular  natuiai  wall  of  the  city, 
bisected  by  a  chimney.  One  could  fancy 
that  the  street  was  built  for  the  volcano's 
convenience,  so  that  its  lava  on  th^  south- 
ern side  might  drain  thence  at  its  ease  into 
the  sea.  But  it  is  hardly  wide  enough  to 
serve  such  a  purpose  in  reality.  The 
stream  of  1669,  which  mounted  the  south- 
west walls  of  the  city,  and  ran  far  into  the 
sea  (constructing  gratis  the  present  har- 
bor), was  four  miles  wide  in  places.  It 
seemed  likely  to  expunge  the  Catania  of 
that  day.  But  the  people  flourished  the 
veil  of  St  Agatha  before  it  ere  it  ap- 
proached the  walls,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  bifurcation  which  saved  them. 

It  was  toward  Nicolosi,  the  site  of  this 
worst  of  Etna's  modem  eruptions,  that  I 
trudged  up  the  long  Strada  Etnea,  knap- 
sack upon  shoulder.  Little  enough  of  the 
mountain  was  visible.  An  occasional  bel- 
low of  thunder  echoed  from  ita  cloud  down 
to  the  plain.  And  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
only  the  gloom  round  about  its  bead  broke 
to  show  an  apparition  of  black  crags  and 
snowfieids  that  seemed  t^  have  no  connec- 
tion with  our  earth.  The  prospect  for  the 
morrow  was  far  from  cheering.  On  the 
way  I  took  the  refiesbment  of  a  coffee-ice 
in  a  shop  of  the  city,  and  there  learned 

that  for  a  week,  there  had  been  wild  dointrs 
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on  the  moantain.  There  was  talk  of 
nothing  but  constant  thunderstorms  and 
sno^  beyond  Nicolosi.  The  market  price 
of  fresh  snow  in  Catania  (with  the  tber* 
mometer  at  86°)  was  but  three  halfpence 
the  kilo.  Verily,  the  German  doctor 
seemed  to  have  abundant  reason  upon  his 
side. 

Nothing  interested  me  more  in  the 
course  of  this  ten-mile  walk  than  the  carts 
of  the  peasantry.  They  are  the  gayest  of 
creations.  And  not  content  to  adorn  them 
with  a  border  of  fretwork  that  would  have 
graced  his  parlor,  the  Sicilian  agriculturist 
paints  romances  and  scriptural  episodes 
upon  their  panels.  The  designs  are  a  lit- 
tle rough,  but  so  bold  !  One  is  transport- 
ed at  a  glance  to  the  realms  of  chivalry 
sung  with  such  heartiness  by  Ariosto. 
The  cart  may  be  condemned  to  carry  pig- 
wash or  something  equally  base  ;  but,  ex- 
ternally, it  breathes  of  a  gallant  youth  with 
a  mandolin,  sighing,  with  instrument  and 
eye,  toward  a  maiden  at  a  turret  window. 
In  a  fragmentary  mode,  I  should  think  I 
saw  depicted  on  one  panel  or  another  all 
the  wondrous  adventures  of  Rinaldo  and 
Angelica.  The  Chevalier  d'Anglante  was 
there,  transfixing  six  of  his  armored  foes 
upon  his  trusty  lance,  '*  as  if  they  were 
figures  of  paste.'*  And  innumerable  other 
knights  were  to  be  seen  riding  at  full  speed, 
1  know  not  where,  each  with  a  long-haired 
damsel  tight  clasped  in  his  arms,  or  hung 
across  his  pommel  like  a  regimental  cloak. 

But,  since  I  am  upon  the  subject  of 
long  hair,  let  me  give  a  measure  of  fame 
to  an  old  woman  whom  I  met  on  the  way 
in  Mascalucia.  Even  as  the  Catanian  carts 
were  more  remarkable  than  the  balmy  air 
and  luxuriance  of  the  happy  fertile  land 
they  traversed,  so  the  dame  outdid  the 
carts.  She  was  about  sixty,  hooded,  and 
in  a  blue  gown  ;  and  she  carried  a  hoar 
beard  upon  her  chin  that  I  could  have 
grasped  in  both  my  fists,  and  yet  failed 
to  cover.  I  never  saw  woman  so  liberally 
endowed.  Had  it  not  been  an  indelicate 
thing  to  do,  I  would  certainly  have  stopped 
and  asked  her  as  to  her  habits,  diet,  and 
antecedents.  But  I  detest  the  modern 
custom  of  interviewing,  and  so  I  passed 
her  by  nnwinkingly.  The  Emperor  Julian, 
who  wrote  against  beards  in  general,  would 
have  made  a  fine  paragraph  out  of  this  old 
creature.  Yet  she  bore  heiself  loftily,  as 
if  she  were  quite  unconscious  that  Nature 
had  played  •her  a  sad  «trick. 


Soon  after  I  had  passed  this  androgynous 
entity,  Nicolosi  came  into  view.  It  is  a 
village  of  hardly  2000  inhabitants,  and 
stands  some  2«300  feet  above  the  sea. 
Close  to  the  west  of  it  is  the  double-peaked 
crater  of  Monte  Rosso,  or  the  Red  Moun- 
tain, which  swelled  up  like  a  blister  in 
1669,  and  poured  a  torrent  of  lava  down 
upon  Catania.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  *'  figli"  of  Etna — so  the  scores  of 
the  like  Volcanic  boils  which  beset  the 
long  slopes  of  the  great  mountain  are 
called.  The  blush  of  ferruginous  crim- 
son on  its  summit  explains  its  name, 
though  in  truth  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
black  than  red,  and  when  the  vines  which 
cover  it  are  in  leaf,  green  rather  than  red 
or  black.  Monte  Rot<so  is  only  about  750 
feet  higher  than  Nicolosi,  but  its  dimpled 
head  was  in  the  clouds  when  I  approached 
the  village.  Indeed,  the  portents  were  all 
as  bad  as  could  be.  There  was  a  drizzle 
of  rain,  a  pitchiness  upon  Etna,  and  a  con- 
tinuous rumble  of  thunder.  But  I  never 
saw  a  lava  bed  look  more  imposing  than 
the  inky  stream  by  the  village  in  the  at- 
mospheric gloom.  Its  blackness  was  quite 
appalling.  This  torrent  broke  forth  so 
lately  as  1885,  and,  in  the  expressive 
words  of  a  native,  *'  made  all  Nicolosi 
weep."  The  lava  of  1669,  below  the  vil- 
lage, had,  however,  already  put  on  its  first 
verdure.  Bushes  of  '*  ginestra,"  or 
mountain  broom,  were  thick  upon  it,  in 
the  full  strength  of  blossom.  This  blaze 
of  bright  yellow  upon  the  jetty  black  and 
gray,  under  a  dull  sky,  was  very  piquant ; 
and  the  perfume,  with  that  of  the  honey- 
suckle, which  wove  from  bush  to  bush, 
clung  with  a  cloying  sweetness  to  the 
humid  air.  A  restrained  twittering  of 
birds  from  this  plantation  of  Nature's  set- 
ting was  the  only  sound  that  strove  against 
Etna's  growls  over  the  scene  of  desolation. 

Let  not  the  traveller  look  to  find  in 
Nocolosi  a  stately  hotel  of  the  Swiss  type, 
with  electric  bells,  polyglot  waiters,  and 
music  in  the  evening.  Some  day  there 
will  no  doubt  be  such,  but  the  day  has  not 
yet  come.  An  earnest-faced  small  man 
came  toward  me  on  the  skiits  of  the  vil- 
lage, welcomed  me  genially  with  both  his 
hands,  and,  with  instinctive  prescience, 
consoled  me  by  making  light  of  the  moun. 
tain's  humor,  while  he  led  me  toward  his 
inn.  This  was  a  single-story  white  house 
by  a  church  in  scaffolding  ;  and  hung 
against  its  southern  wall,  to  catch  the  pil- 
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grim's  eye,  it  bore  an  excraciating  picture 
of  Etna,  and  mountaineers  nearly  as  large 
as  the  mountain.  A  legend  upon  the  sign- 
board told  how  bis  was  the  only  legitimate 
Etna  hotel  in  Nicolosi,  and  that  it  was 
under  the  cegis  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club. 
But  I  would  not  be  thought  to  decry  the 
little  inn.  Mazzagaglia,  the  landlord,  is 
an  authority  on  all  things  Etnean.  For 
generations  the  Mazzagaglia  family  have 
been  guides  in  Nicolosi.  It  was,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Mazzagaglia  who,  near  a  hundred 
years  ago,  accompanied  the  Abb6  Spallan- 
zani  in  bis  ascent.  The  present  landlord 
for  thirty  years  went  up  and  down  the 
mountain,  and  he  has  but  one  chief  regret 
— ^that  his  wife  has  not  borne  him  a  small 
Mazzagaglia  to  pass  on  the  family  tradi- 
tion. He  is  a  man  of  kindly  heart  and 
locally  omniscient.  Proud  indeed  is  he 
of  the  two  well-kept  volumes  containing 
the  names  and  lucubrations  of  visitors  to 
Nicolosi  during  the  last  three  quarters  of 
a  century,  and  lively  is  the  reading  in  the 
books.  But  he  does  not  understand  Eng- 
lish, or  he  would  have  been  less  eager  to 
point  at  hazard  to  a  recent  page,  upon 
which,  with  coarse  untruthfulness,  the  fol- 
lowing judgrmcnt  appeared  : — *'  The  mas- 
ter of  this  inn  is  a  thief.*' 

Briefly,  clean  sheets,  a  dry  bed,  excel- 
lent wine  from  Monte  Rosso,  and  early 
fruit  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Locanda 
Etna  in  Nicolosi.  When  Brydone  trav- 
elled in  Sicily,  the  authorities  at  Messina 
gave  him  half  a  dozen  bandits  to  act  as 
guides.  These  worthy  fellows  threatened 
with  instant  death  the  Sicilian  landlord 
who  overcharged  the  tourists,  so  that  it 
was  possible  for  eleven  men  and  ten  horses 
to  dine  heartily  for  half  a  guinea.  If 
Mazzagaglia  of  the  Locanda  Etna  is  not 
quite  as  moderate  in  his  charges  as  the 
brigands  would  have  had  him  be,  his  im- 
positions are  by  no  means  gross  enough  to 
justify  his  assassination. 

We  arranged  the  preliminaries  of  the 
expedition  while  I  dined.  The  guide  in 
chief  of  the  district  (a  very  civil  gentle- 
man) gave  me  no  rose-colored  auguries. 
We  drank  our  wine  with  the  thunder 
louder  than  ever  about  the  village,  and 
the  bluish  lightning  flashing  fast  upon  our 
windows.  But  the  rain  bad  stopped, 
which  was  much.  And  so  the  landlord 
and  his  wife  went  forth  and  killed  a  fowl, 
of  the  **  thin,  thoughtful,  canting"  kind, 
cooked   beefsteaks,    made  soup,    twisted 


pinches  of  salt,  and  put  old  wine  in  new 
bottles  in  preparation  for  the  dawn. 

In  fact,  however,  we  had  to  start  long 
before  the  dawn.  Mazzagaglia  called  me 
at  the  painful  hour  of  three,  and  by  the 
trampling  outside  I  knew,  ere  I  ieft  my 
bed,  that  the  mules  were  at  the  door.  In 
the  night  a  change  had  come  over  the  sky. 
The  thunder-clouds  had  disappeared,  and 
the  heavens  were  dazzling  with  stars. 
With  professional  enthusiasm,  Mazzagaglia 
must  needs  drag  ttie  out  into  the  chilly  air 
in  my  shirt  sleeves,  and  there  and  then 
pilot  me  to  a  point  whence  Etna  could  be 
seen  afar.  It  was  as  winsome  a  spectacle 
as  I  ever  looked  upon.  The  broad  pale 
slopes  soaring  from  our  level,  the  intense 
white  of  the  snow  in  the  high  cleared  air, 
and  the  long  puff  of  ashen  smoke  at  the' 
summit,  drifting  toward  the  stars  I  A 
bright  half  moon  hung  over  Monte  Roeso, 
to  illumine  our  steps.  All  was  very  quiet. 
Even  the  most  presumptuous  of  the  Nico- 
losi cocks  did  not  venture  yet  to  proclaim 
the  morn. 

There  is  an  agreeable  sense  of  mystery 
about  a  ride  by  moonlight,  especially  if 
the  moon  be  but  half  a  moon.  One's  sur- 
roundings are  then  like  the  mere  shapes  of 
things.  They  affect  none  of  the  properties 
of  substances.  If  you  put  out  your  hand 
to  touch  them,  it  is  almost  a  surprise  to 
feel  resistance.  You  cannot  say  whither 
yon  are  going,  for  the  ground  is  transfig- 
ured by  the  prevalent  gleam  of  witchery. 
It  is  like  a  sea  flecked  with  phantasmal 
islets.  The  \ery  mountain  cones  on  either 
hand  are  not  real  ;  they  will  of  a  surety 
vanish  with  the  stars.  And  there  is  no 
small  fear  that  Etna  itself,  its  snow,  its 
steam,  its  hidden  fires,  and  all,  will  fade 
into  barren  nothingness  with  the  crowing 
of  the  cock.  So  it  seemed  to  me  while 
we  were  meandering  up  the  still  streets  of 
Nicolosi,  and  when  we  had  begun  to 
plough  through  the  deep  black  sand  at 
the  base  of  Monte  Rosso.  It  was  a  hard 
opening  of  the  day  for  the  hapless  ani- 
mals, and  they  at  any  rate  had  no  chance 
of  being  beguiled  by  the  spectral  unreality 
of  the  world.  But  the  Etna  mules  are 
large  sturdy  fellows,  and  thus  early  in  the 
morn  I  for  one  had  no  thought  of  compas- 
sion to  offer  them.  We  stumbled  along 
through  the  night,  cloaked  to  the  chin, 
breathing  the  pure  moist  air,  and  now  and 
again  gaping  like  crocodiles.  Conversa- 
tion at  such  an  hour  is  an  impossible  thing. 
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We  awaited  the  first  glimmer  of  the  dawn 
to  put  Qs  on  a  footing  of  thorough  com- 
municability. 

We   were   in    the  greenest   of   young 
woods,  in  their  spring  panoply,  and  had 
been  afoot  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  day 
began  to  break  upon  us.     Not  a  single 
marplot  cloud  was  to  bo  seen.     We  had 
but  just  crossed  the  black  ruin  of  1885, 
beneath  which  lay  vineyards  and  pastures 
of  Nicoiosi  worth  two  million  francs.     The 
stream    had   divided    above    the   village, 
which    it  embraced  like  a  forked  stick. 
Small  marvel  that  the  villagers  did  not  stay 
to   witness  the  havoc  that  was  wrought 
upon  their  land.     When  report  reached 
them  of  the  hourly  advance  of  the  fire, 
they  began  to  go.     Sleep  was  not  to  he 
thought   of.     And   when   the    fluid   was 
within  gunshot  of  the  houses,  they  for- 
sook their  homes.     A  few  old  men  and 
some  soldieis  were  alone  left  in  the  place. 
By- and- by  the    others   returned.      There 
was  much  natural  wailing  over  the  loss  of 
land  ;  but  they  have  already  scratched  a 
respectable  highway  across  their  rugged 
quarry,  and  confidence  has  sprung  anew  in 
their  hearts.     This  devastating  Behemoth 
of  1885  is  not  yet  dead,  however.     Even 
in  the  moonshine  we  taw  the  smoke  rise 
from  it  where  we  trod  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
a  few  hours  later  we  passed  near  to  the 
crater  (Monte  Gemellaro)  whence  it  had 
issued,  and  marked  the  vapor  eddying  out 
of  its  black  mouth.     It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
teimine  when  the  lava  of  a  flow  has  be> 
come    thoroughly  congealed.     Much  de* 
pendi  on   the   composition   of  the  lava, 
much  also  on  the  profundity  of  the  stream. 
The   surface  soon  hardens,  so  that  it  is 
possible,  with  brisk  feet,  to  walk  across  it 
while  yet  it  is  in  motion.    But  underneath 
it  retains  its  heat,  and  even  its  red  glow, 
for  months  and  years  after  its  emission. 
Dolomieu,  indeed,  declared  that  the  lava 
Dell'  Arso,  in  Ischia,  was  alive  in  the  last 
century.     But  this  is  probably  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  assertion  on  the  subject,  since  the 
lava  in  question  dates  from  the  year  1302. 
In  the  meantime  the  dawn  stole  round 
about   us  through    the   trees,    the   dewy 
bracken,    and    the    fragrant    clumps    of 
honeysuckle   upon    the    hawthorn.     The 
thrushes  among  the  chestnuts  began   to 
carol,  the  black  and  red  humps  of  ash 
(hundreds  of  feet  high)  above  the  trees  to 
the  right  and  left  stood  more  and  more 
«olid.     We  no   longer  groped  in  uncer- 


tainty. The  mules  could  gaze  in  futile 
discontent  at  the  dark  dust  through  which 
they  had  to  tread,  and  in  which  at  every 
footfall  they  sank  six  or  seven  inchts. 
When  at  length  the  sunlight  put  a  rosy 
glow  upon  Etna's  steam,  there  was  no 
doubting  the  token.  A  moment  later, 
and  the  lower  snow  was  turned  to  coral, 
the  smoke  took  a  tint  of  gold,  and  anon 
the  mountain  flanks  were  all  of  coral  and 
gold  by  turns.  Finally,  the  leaves  of  our 
chestnut- trees  were  dipped  in  the  light,  and 
the  day  was  fully  boin.  It  was  time  to 
say  '*  Good-morning,"  and  look  at  each 
other.  But,  spite  of  the  color  and  sparkle 
of  this  cheerful  pageant,  it  was  biting 
cold.  And  all  the  three  of  us  were  con- 
spicuous rather  for  red  pinched  noses  than 
aught  more  prepossessing,  or  for  spright- 
liness  of  spirit.  A  sunset  is  ever  better 
than  a  sunrise,  because  the  former  does 
not,  like  the  latter,  mock  the  beholder. 
Evening  succeeds  an  active  day,  and  at  the 
sun's  departure  there  is  no  offensive  con- 
trast  between  the  warm  hues  of  the  sky 
and  the  body's  warmth.  A  man  would 
get  little  pleasure  by  gazing  from  the  lone 
north  pole  upon  the  exuberant  vegetation 
and  bustle  of  life  in  the  tropics.  It  seems 
a  parallel  case. 

For  the  ensuing  three  hours  we  ascend- 
ed methodically  and  without  a  halt.  The 
track  was  almost  too  matter  of  fact. 
There  was  notbing  of  perpendicularity 
here  to  win  the  affections  of  an  Alpinist. 
For  color,  however,  give  me  these  Etnean 
flanks  in  defiance  of  the  world.  It  was 
not  only  the  woods,  with  their  lively 
undergrowth  of  grass  and  flowers,  but  the 
verv  soil  beneath  our  feet.  At  one  time 
this  was  of  a  sooty  hue,  then  it  changed 
to  a  straw  berry -red,  and  after  awhile  to 
gray.  The  rain  of  the  day  before  had 
riven  this  glamourous  path  into  miniature 
ravines.  We  trod  daintily  on  the  edge  of 
precipices,  five  feet  or  more  sheer.  A 
careless  step  of  my  guide's  mule  buiied 
both  man  and  beast  eighteen  inches  deep 
at  the  base  of  one  of  these  abysses  ;  and 
the  higher  we  rose  the  brighter  were  the 
swelling  hills  which  dotted  the  slopes. 
One  was  a  velvety  brown,  another  purple, 
a  third  a  glittering  bronze,  and  a  fouith 
the  color  of  cochineal.  They  were  of  this 
century  and  the  last,  and  even  eailier. 
The  veterans  among  them  were  distin- 
guished by  the  tall  trees  they  bad  gener- 
ated ;  whereas  the  youngsters  had  only  a 
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delicate  green  down  upon  the  lip,  and  the 
most  recent  of  them  held  their  sheeny 
ashes  unadalterate.  As  we  rode  be- 
yond and  above  them,  we  looked  below 
into  their  swart  mouths,  concave  like 
saucers. 

All  this  time  Etna  was  as  visible  as  our- 
selves, but  it  seemed  mightily  remote. 
There  were  points  of  rock  about  it  free 
from  snow,  else  all  was  white,  save  the 
topmost  cone,  whence  the  smoke  rose 
thickly  without  pause.  The  Seira  del 
Solfizio,  to  the  ea^t  of  the  great  ciater, 
was  esppcially  engaging.  Its  black  and 
white  were  well  diversified,  and  we  knew 
that  on  its  farther  side  it  fell  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  Valle  del  Bove.  Ah  !  if  only 
the  clouds  would  hold  off  until  I  had 
looked  once  into  this  stupendous  glen  I 
And  so  we  pressed  on,  that  we  might 
keep  the  whiphand  over  the  day. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  When  they  had 
plodded  for  four  hours  over  the  most 
fatiguing  of  materials,  and  never  rested  a 
leg,  the  mules  flagged.  There  is  a  cottage 
in  the  chestnut-wood  to  the  left  (the  Casa 
del  Bosoo),  the  last  habitation  toward 
Etna,  and  here  they  are  wont  to  dally  and 
indulge  in  water-drinking.  But  to-day 
they  were  disappointed  in  the  matter,  and 
60  they  sulked.  Their  pace  degraded  to 
a  dreary  saunter,  and  in  this  they  mulishly 
persisted,  notwithstanding  the  expostula- 
tions of  their  master,  who  had  them  in 
keeping.  And  while  they  thus  dragged 
themselves  on  through  ash  and  over  the 
lava  heaps,  the  first  clouds  of  the  day 
began  to  brew  before  us.  At  the  outset 
it  was  thin  mist  rather  than  clouds.  But 
the  mist  embodied  only  too  speedily,  and 
joined  with  the  smoke  of  the  cone.  Then 
a  current  of  air  came  to  take  chaige  of  the 
new  creations.  It  hurtled  them  hither 
and  thither,  fattening  them  with  the  exer- 
cise. And  thus  by  nine  o'clock  all  the 
heavens  within  a  wide  radius  of  the  sum- 
mit were  populous  with  vapors.  They  did 
not  instantly  blot  out  all  things.  They 
played  hide  and  seek  with  the  mountain 
for  fully  half  an  hour.  But  after  that  it 
was  a  bad  business. 

To  soothe  the  hurt  feelings  of  the  mules 
we  now  sat,  and  prematurely  broke  our 
fast  upon  a  spot  of  weak  greenery  amid  a 
waste  of  inclined  mud  heaps.  The  air 
was  singularly  unappetizing,  I  know  not 
why.  We  had  lavish  prospects  below  us. 
The  sun  shone  broadly  upon  the  lower 


world,  and  blanched  villages,  blue  sea, 
dark  woods,  and  the  nearer  humps  of  ash 
were  all  declared.  We  were  here  about 
6000  feet  over  Catania.  Already  the 
clouds  were  within  a  thousand  feet  of  our 
heads.  According  to  Herschel,  Etna's 
cone  is  10,772  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
was  conjectured,  therefore,  that  about 
4000  feet  of  cloud  were  above  us,  unless 
the  mountain  top  pierced  the  bulk,  and 
stood  unsullied  in  the  blue. 

When  the  mules  had  eaten  pansies  and 
Btar- grass  for  half  an  hour  (there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  world  for  them  to  drink),  we 
got  them  to  work  again.  But  the  region 
of  gloom  and  absolute  sterility  toward 
which  we  bore  was  not  a  whit  more  to 
their  liking.  The  snow  lay  in  grimed 
heaps  wherever  there  was  a  dell  among  the 
ash.  This  fine  ash  by  and  by  changed  to 
a  nasty  tenacious  black  mud,  which  the 
wet  of  the  clouds  and  the  percolations 
from  the  snow  rendered  particularly  dis- 
agreeable. We  floundered  tediously,  and 
the  mules  were  hard  set  for  breath.  It 
was  therefore  a  relief,  after  awhile,  to  get 
to  the  edge  of  a  waste  of  untrodden  snow, 
and  to  dismount,  to  try  the  final  issue  with 
the  mountain  on  foot.  The  Serra  del  Sol- 
fizio was  here  close  to  our  right.  Inter- 
mittently its  bold  peaks  appeared  through 
the  clouds  ;  and  before  us,  to  the  left,  the 
huge  white  cone  of  Monte  Frnmento  (the 
loftiest  and  greatest  of  the  **  figli")  was 
for  the  moment  fully  displayed.  Etna's 
summit  lay  obliquely  to  the  rear  of  Monto 
Frumento.  By  Antonio's  reckoning,  a 
good  two  hours'  work  had  yet  to  be 
wrought. 

With  nothing  beautiful  within  the  range 
of  our  vision  (unless  hysterical  damp 
clouds  and  smutty  snow  a  foot  deep  be 
things  of  beauty),  we  ascended  slowly 
until  the  gracious  dome  of  a  house  stood 
through  the  fog  in  front  of  us.  This  was 
the  Casa  Inglese,  or  English  house  of 
refuge.  It  is  as  like  a  small  church  of 
the  Greek  faith  as  it  well  could  be.  I 
should  expect  to  see  in  the  hollow  of  its 
dome  a  big  coarse  picture  of  Christ,  done 
in  mosaic  by  a  Byzantine.  But  as  we 
were  without  the  key,  this  shelter  was  not 
for  us.  It  is  a  most  substantial  building 
for  such  a  site  :  a  compact  little  fortress 
of  lava  blocks  closely  morticed,  shuttered 
and  iron-banded  windows,  gutters  and  a 
roof  of  lead — all  girt  by  a  strong  wall.  A 
man  could  not  be  more  securely  housed 
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against  the  elements  at  a  height  of  9603 
feet  above  the  sea. 

That  the  sheher  should  be  called  the 
Casa  Inglese  is  a  iine  thongh  not  unmerit- 
ed compliment  for  our  stout-calved  nation. 
The  original  skeleton  of  the  thing  was  set 
up  by  one  of  the  Gemelkro  family  in  1804 
(the  same  family  after  whom  the  volcano  of 
1885  was  christened).  But  the  English 
colony  in  Sicily  at  that  time  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  Gemellaro'a  little  hut.  They 
instituted  a  subscription  among  themselves, 
and  the  Casa  Ingleso  is  the  outcome  of  it. 
The  Italian  nation  have  now  added  an  ob- 
servatory to  the  shelter,  and  the  result  is 
the  present  imposing  edifice.  Unless  we 
protest,  I  fear  the  designation  of  the  Ob- 
servatory is  likely  in  a  few  years  to  super- 
sede the  name  of  Casa  Inglese.  In  truth, 
however,  the  latter  title  is  one  of  courtesy 
only,  for  the  Britons  who  built  the  house 
formally  bequeathed  it  to  Gemcllaro,  by 
whom  it  was  subsequently  presented  to 
Italy. 

It  is  indicative  of  our  predominant 
energy  that  two  such  peaks  as  Etna  and 
Tenerife  (both  in  foreign  lands)  should 
have  a  Casa  Inglese.  But  however  it  may 
be  with  the  Peak  of  Tenerife,  we  have  lost 
the  precedence  at  Etna.  The  Germans 
have  beaten  us.  They  come  hither  in 
the  spring,  in  the  guise  of  scientific  inves- 
tigators, and  ascend  the  mountain  with 
hammers  and  tin  boxes,  and  other  more 
mysterious  tools  of  science.  'I  suppose  they 
have  written  more  pamphlets  about  Etna 
than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  put 
together.  The  visitor's  book  in  Nicolosi 
is  an  inconttrstable  witness  against  us. 
Fifty  years  ago,  nine  tenths  of  the  visitors 
were  English.  Nowadays,  the  proportion 
is  a  fourth  or  a  fifth.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, this  apparent  neglect  is  due  rather 
to  the  stronger  attraction  of  our  colonies 
and  the  United  States  than  to  a  decay  of 
national  energy. 

The  Casa  is  almost  sybaritic  in  the  lux- 
ury of  its  appointments.  The  Italian  Al- 
pine Club  are  not  content  to  store  in  it 
such  bare  essentials  as  beds  and  fuel  and 
straw  ;  they  go  down  the  sramut  of  do- 
mestic furniture  even  to  knives  and  forks 
and  tumblers.  A  score  of  travellers  may 
thus  get  cosy  lodging  for  the  night. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  one  could 
think  of  a  temporary  residence  here  as 
very  desirable.  As  an  air-cure  house  it 
might  do   well,    the   sulphur   fumes,    of 


which  there  is  snch  unstinted  supply, 
being,  of  course,  of  further  medicinal 
value.  And  as  a  retreat  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd  it  eould  hardly  be  surpassed. 
Mazzagaglia  told  me  of  a  certain  English- 
man who,  forty-five  years  ago,  did  in  fact 
make  this  use  of  it.  He  was  brother  to  a 
lord,  and  **  pazzo  in  testa"  (rather  soft). 
From  June  to  September  of  one  year  he 
lived  up  there,  with  no  companion  except  a 
violin,  which  he  played  divinely.  Maz- 
zagaglia, then  a  boy,  was  wont  every  other 
day  to  ascend  from  Nocolosi  with  fresh 
vegetables  and  meat  for  the  recluse's  con- 
sumption. But  this  was  not  quite  enough 
for  the  Englishman's  stomach.  Once  a 
fortnight,  therefore,  he  descended  to  the 
village  and  ate  a  very  heavy  dinner,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Etna.  His  health 
all  the  while  was  excellent.  I  think  there 
are  Englishmen  (not  necessarily  '*  weak  in 
the  head")  who  could  sympathize  with 
this  '*  brother  to  a  lord"  in  his  passion 
for  the  mountain  air  and  solitude.  But 
fancy  a  roan  playing  the  violin  on  the  edge 
of  Etna's  crater,  with  the  furnace  roar  in 
his  ears  !  It  is  a  companion  scene  to  that 
of  Epimenides  about  to  take  his  immortal 
header,  and  an  effective  picture  of  the  sad 
results  of  combined  genius,  a  tendency  to 
craziness,  and  a  mind  perverted  by  Lord 
Byron. 

Etna's  cone  springs  almost  from  the 
walls  of  the  Casa.  The  smell  of  sulphur 
hereabouts  rekindles  expectation.  It  is 
time  to  begin  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  one's  head,  for 

Etna  roars  with  dreadful  rains  nigh, 
Now  hnrls  a  bursting  clond  of  cinders  high. 
Involved  in  smoky  whirlwinds  to  the  sky  ; 
With  load  displosion  to  the  starry  frame, 
Shoots  fiery  globes  and  furious  floods  of  flame. 

So  sang  Foet  Laureate  Warton  in  his  day, 
under  Homeric  inspiration. 

But,  added  to  these  ordinary  perils  of 
the  spot,  Antonio  and  I,  in  the  course  of 
our  final  climb,  had  to  face  the  prospect 
of  elemental  strife.  Heaven's  artillery 
was  already  in  the  field,  and  the  gunners 
were  trying  their  guns.  Though  clearly 
a  lad  of  pluck,  Antonio  did  not  like  the 
look-out.  He  wanted  to  be  up  and  down 
as  quickly  as  possible,  ere  the  series  of 
noonday  storms,  which  had  become  n 
routine  experience  for  Nicolosi,  burst 
upon  us  from  their  very  source.  The 
cone  was  at  a  stiffish  angle,  and,  from  the 
looseness  of  its  material,  hard  to  grapple 
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with.  There  was  farther  mach  fame  of 
salphury  and  the  cloads  rode  upon  our 
backs.  Above  uh  we  could  see  little,  but 
that  little  was  eminently  suggestive.  A 
whirl  of  energetic  vapor  seethed  vertically 
through  the  common  cloudn,  and  when 
the  wind  (which  did  not  know  its  own 
mind)  dashed  it  downwards  in  our  direc- 
tion, we  had  much  ado  to  bear  it.  Worse 
still,  however,  were  the  inflamed  rocks, 
which  fell  now  and  again  with  an  ominous 
thud  indifferently  to  the  right  or  left  of 
us,  above  us  or  below.  Etna's  roar  was 
inaudible,  but  it  was  still  as  in  Warton's 
time — 

Her  shattered   entrails  wide   the  monntain 
throws. 

I  have  ever  been  esteemed  thick  in  the 
head,  but  these  neat  round  bombshells  were 
of  a  size  and  kind  to  crack  the  thickest  of 
skulls  like  a  hammer  upon  a  nut.  I  im- 
agine Antonio  accounted  his  head  no  safer 
than  my  own,  for  he  was  mortally  brisk  in 
his  movements  to  leeward  whenever  the 
chance  offered.  With  every  stimulant  to 
exertion  in  these  the  last  moments  of  our 
climb,  in  spite  of  the  toil  of  it,  we  soon 
got  up  the  cone.  At  11.20  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  level,  and  saw  the  smoke  boil- 
ing up  from  below.     This  was  the  summit. 

How  I  wish  I  were  here  in  a  position  to 
compel  dithyrambic  words  from  my  lag- 
gard brain,  in  praise  of  the  sublime  and 
expansive  view  that  met  our  eyes  1  Would 
that  I  could  sincerely  echo  the  eloquence 
of  Brydone,  who  here  averred  **  toat  in 
proportion  as  we  are  raised  above  the  habi- 
tations of  men,  all  low  and  vulgar  senti- 
ments are  left  behind  ;  and  that  the  soul, 
approaching  the  ethereal  regions,  shakes 
off  its  earthly  affections,  and  already  ac- 
quires something  of  their  celestial  purity." 
Would  even  that  I  could  enter  into  the 
spirt  of  Spallanzani,  who,  after  all  his 
fatigues,  at  length  ''  exalted  in  a  kind  of 
rapture,*'  here  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  crater,  and  remained  for  two  hours. 
We  were  not  so  fortunate  as  Brydone  and 
Spallanzani  ;  though  let  it  be  said  that 
Spallanzani  accuses  Brydone  of  failing  to 
reach  the  crater,  and  of  indulging  in  his 
flights  of  rhetoric  from  an  inferior  stand- 
point ;  and  let  it  be  said  further,  that  the 
Abbe  makes  the  most  of  all  the  perils  he 
incurred,  so  that  one  is  fain  to  think  him 
the  hero  of  science  he  limns  himself. 

Verily,  Antonio  and  I  had  no  oppor* 


tunity  for  tranquil  realization  of  the 
glories  of  our  situation.  In  the  first 
place,  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  dark 
impending  edge  of  the  crater  at  our  feet. 
A  pace  further,  and  we  should  have  gone 
the  way  of  Epimenides.  Moreover,  we 
had  not  well  taken  our  bearings.  The 
wind  was  against  us,  so  that  the  sulphur 
on  the  summit  blew  in  our  teeth  as  if  to 
stifle  us.  Spallanzani,  in  the  like  predica- 
ment, for  a  while  lost  his  senses,  and  this 
on  a  day  the  most  propitious.  Had  wo 
tarried,  our  fate  might  have  been  more 
tragic.  For  though  the  sulphur  was  bad, 
the  bombardment  from  the  depths  was 
worse.  At  any  instant  a  missile  might 
have  taken  us.  To  put  the  climax  of  dis- 
comfort upon  us,  there  came  an  admoni- 
tory thunder-clap  fit  to  wake  the  dead, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  storm  of  snow 
and  hail  buffeted  us  hard.  We  bent  our 
heads  before  this  variety  of  ill-treatment, 
and  stihiggled  toward  a  more  sheltered 
quarter  with  all  speed. 

I  am  much  grieved  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  measure  the  crater,  even  by 
perambulating  its  boundaries.  Antonio 
professed  amazement  at  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  since  his  last  ascent,  about 
a  year  back.  The  gulf  yawned  as  of  yore, 
but  an  internal  ridge  of  cinders  and  mud 
divided  it  into  two  parts.  The  crater  thus 
assumed  the  appearance  of  two  craters, 
and  each  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in 
its  outthrow  of  mud  and  stones,  and  in  the 
height  to  which  it  could  lift  its  smoke. 
This  latter,  notwithstanding  the  wind, 
rose  in  agitated  volutes  five  or  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  our  heads.  But  the  upper 
air  would  have  none  of  it,  and  so  it  was 
beat  back  upon  us,  and  rushed  down  the 
slopes  of  the  cone,  mingling  with  the  hail 
and  the  snow. 

Our  footing,  as  we  strove  to  and  fro  on 
the  brink,  and  tried  in  vain  to  see  through 
the  noisome  smoke,  was  very  unpleasant. 
We  were  on  the  mud  outcast  that  very 
morning,  and  so  but  a  quarter  congealed. 
It  clogged  our  boots  like  new  snow,  and 
there  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  some  danger 
that  it  might  fail  to  support  our  weighty 
and  let  us  down  Heaven  knows  whither. 
Under  these  conditions  it  was  unwise  to 
stand  long  in  one  spot,  though,  to  be  sure, 
the  turmoil  of  the  elements  and  the  cold 
(thermometer  at  38°,  with  a  fierce  wind) 
was  another  effectual  bar  to  this.  There 
was  such  a  shrieking  of  the  storm  fiend. 
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and  such  a  roercilefts  whipping  of  hail  and 
snow  upon  our  cheeks,  and  such  a  stifling 
malodor  of  sulphur,  that,  while  we  stum- 
bled along,  we  pivoted  round  and  round, 
in  vain  attempt  at  self-protection.  How 
I  envied  Spallanzani  his  chance  of  sitting 
calm  for  two  hours,  note-book  in  hand, 
watching  the  crater's  operations  at  his 
feet !  His  artist  has  drawn  a  curious  and 
even  a  thrilling  picture  of  him  in  this  posi- 
tion. Qis  two  guides  are  seen  amusing 
themselves  by  throwing  stones  into  the 
crater,  while  be  is  depicted  upon  h'n  knees 
recording  his  observations.  Very  differ- 
ent, too,  was  the  crater  in  his  day.  It  is 
shown  as  a  tall  cone,  so  little  out  of  the 
perpendicular  that  it  rather  resembles  a 
chimney-stack,  and  constructed  by  nature 
after  the  mode  called  cyclopic.  The 
Abb^  had  to  clamber  up  this  wall  uf  im- 
mense rocks,  brought  somewhat  neatly 
into  a  state  of  coherence  bv  the  exusion 
from  within  of  a  convenient  mortar  of 
molten  lava.  I  should  much  like  to  have 
seen  the  party  descend  from  their  aerial 
perch. 

Since  Spallanzani's  time,  the  pinnacle 
he  climbed  has  fallen  in.  Other  pinnacles 
have  been  upraised,  and  they  also  have 
had  their  day.  It  is  this  periodical  change 
in  the  configuration  of  Etna's  crater  that 
makes  every  ascent  more  or  less  a  journey 
of  discovery.  The  crater  that  this  year 
seom9  about  two  miles  in  circuit  may,  next 
year,  by  the  mountain's  activity  in  the 
generation  of  new  material,  be  reduced  to 
one  mile.  And,  the  year  after,  the  very 
banks  which  have  been  built  up  to  dimin- 
ish it  may  all  collapse,  and  the  gulf  may 
widen  to  a  mile  in  diameter. 

Our  view  of  Sicily  from  the  summit  is 
soon  described.  VVe  saw  none  of  it  ex- 
cept the  ground  we  tiod  upon. 


Half  an  hour  by  the  crater  was  enough 
for  us.  Antonio  began  to  prate  about 
men  who  had  been  done  to  death  upon 
Etna,  with  so  earnest  a  tone  that  I  felt  he 
feared  the  like  fate  for  us.  It  really  did 
not  seem  impossible  ;  for,  ere  the  half 
hour  had  expired,  we  were  in  the  thick  of 
a  tempestuous  hurly-burly.  I  have  never 
heard  thunder  to  outshont  Etna's.  It  was 
also  sufficiently  grim  to  have  the  gloom  of 
blinding  snow  and  mist  which  enveloped 
us  cloven  every  minute  by  a  jagged  flash, 
which  was  as  much  below  as  above  us* 
and  seemed  at  times  to  strike  from  our 
very  midst 

The  snow  did  not  cease  until  we  were 
beneath  the  snow-line.  We  were  knee- 
deep  ere  we  had  done  with  it.  But  I 
think  the  snow  was  preferable  to  the  tor- 
rents oif  rain  which  poured  upon  us  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  day,  until  we  weie  again 
by  Nicolosi.  The  woods  weie  lovely 
under  the  influence  of  all  this  moisture. 
There  were  actually  runlets  of  water  in  the 
volcanic  dust ;  and  when  we  touched  the 
zone  of  ^ines,  we  found  the  vineyards  in 
the  midst  of  glittering  pools.  The  lower 
we  descended,  the  higher  was  Antonio's 
enthusiasm.  It  was  a  charming  rain — 
worth  a  mint  of  money  to  Nocolosi. 
What  did  it  matter  if  we  were  like  half- 
drowned  cats  ? 

As  for  the  thunder,  it  sounded  weaker 
and  weaker  as  we  progressed,  so  that  by 
the  time  we  were  in  the  village  we  heard 
but  the  mere  echo  of  the  claps  which,  by 
the  crater,  almost  made  one's  hair  stand 
on  end. 

The  Hotel  Etna  received  us  again  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Our  work  had 
taken  us  thirteen  unresting  hours. — Com* 
hill  Magazine, 
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Those  who,  in  1842,  when  Tennyson's 
first  important  poems  were  published,  were 
just  old  enough  to  love  poetry,  and  yet 
young  enough  to  have  no  prepossessions 
or  prejudices  against  poetry  of  a  new  type, 
probably  owe  more  to  the  great  poet  who 
is  just  dead,  than  either  his  own  contem- 
poraries, whose  taste  in  poetry  was  formed 
before- his  poems  were  published,  or  those 


younger  generations  which  have  grown  up 
to  find  Tennyson's  fame  well  established 
and  taken  for  granted  by  the  whole  world 
around  them.  An  original  poet  is  usually 
more  or  less  unwelcome  to  those  who  have 
formed  their  own  taste  on  older  models  ; 
and  yet  there  is  something  in  the  young 
which  rather  resents  the  conventional 
prai«^e  of  the  society  in  which  they  live, 
and  delights  to  discover  a  literary  hero  for 
themselves.      The    death    of    the    Poet- 
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Laureate  has  brought  a  severe  nhock  to 
those  whose  earliest  iotelleetual  youth  was 
saturated  with  admiration  for  his  rich, 
grave,  measured,  and  elaborate  genius, 
who  in  their  College  days  declaimed  to 
themselves  the  stately  rhetoric  of  **  Locks- 
ley  Hall,"  brooded  over  the  glowing  pic- 
tutes  of  the  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women" 
and  **  The  Palace  of  Art,*'  wandered  at 
will  into  the  Palace  of  the  Sleepmg  Beauty, 
followed  all  the  windings  of  the  subtle 
controversy  between  **  The  Two  Voices," 
accompanied  Sir  Dedivere  to  the  lake  into 
which  he  was  so  reluctant  to  plunge  Excali- 
bur,  and  gazed  at  their  own  Uollege  friend- 
ships through  the  same  ''  vinous  mist" 
which  colored  so  charmingly  the  ^'  lyrical 
monologue"  of  Will  Waterproof  at  the 
"Cock;"  and  all  this,  long  before  they 
had  any  opinion  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  many  great  English  poets.  Those 
who  were  growing  up,  but  not  yet  grown 
up,  in  1842,  can  hatdly  know  how  much 
of  their  ideal  of  life  they  owe  to  Tenny- 
son, and  how  much  to  the  innate  bias  of 
their  own  character.  They  only  know 
that  they  owe  him  very  much  of  the  im- 
aginative scenery  of  their  own  mmds,  much 
of  their  insight  into  the  doubts  and  faith 
of  their  contemporaries,  mnch  of  their  po- 
litical preference  for  '*  ordered  freedom," 
and  much,  too,  of  their  fastidious  dis- 
crimination between  the  various  notes  of 
tender  and  pathetic  song.  But  they  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  it 
is  that  Tennyson  has  most  effectually 
taught  them  to  enjoy  and  dread,  where  he 
has  enlarged  to  most  purpose  the  range  of 
their  love  and  reverence,  and  stimulated 
most  powerfully  their  recoil  from  ugliness 
and  evil. 

We  should  say  that  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive,  though  not  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  characteristic  of  Tenny- 
son's genius,  was  the  definitely  artistic 
character  of  his  poetry.  There  is  not  a 
single  one  of  his  greater  poems  which  does 
not  bear  the  signs  of  careful  thought  and 
meditation,  not  to  say  study.  There  is 
both  care  and  ease  in  every  line, — the  care 
of  delicate  touches,  the  ease  which  hides 
the  care.  Tennyson  is  not  a  poet  whose 
poetry  bubbles  up  and  flows  on  with  the 
superfluous  buoyancy  and  redundancy  of  a 
fountain  or  a  rapid.  It  is  inlaid  with  con- 
scious emotion,  saturated  with  purpose  and 
reflection.  Its  grace  and  ease, —and  it  is 
almost  alwa}  s  graceful  and  easy,  —are  the 


grace  and  ease  of  a  flexible  and  vigilant  at- 
tention. There  is  what  theologians  call 
"  recollection"  in  every  line.  He  is  as 
much  artist  as  poet.  Nothing  that  he  says 
seems  to  be  unconscious.  Even  his  pas- 
sion is  deliberate  and  more  patient  than 
stormy : — 

"  Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die, 
I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  bills. 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy  dark, 
And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  monntain  pine  ; 
Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 
Leading    a    jet-blaok   goat,    white-homed, 

white-hooved, 
Game  up  from  reedy  Simois,  all  alone. " 

What  a  richly  painted  picture  is  there, 
and  that  is  Tennyt^n's  usual  style.  Everv 
verse   of    **  The   Palace   of   Art,"  every 

• 

veise  of  **The  Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
is  a  separate  work  of  art,  a  separate  com- 
partment of  a  great  whole.  Consider  only 
the  rich  workmanship,  the  masterly  con- 
centration of  care  on  such  a  pair  of  stanzas 
as  the  following  in  the  picture  of  Cleo- 
patra : 

"  Her  warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest  range, 
Struck  by  all  passion  did  fall  down  and 
glance 
From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  through  all 
change 
Of  liveliest  utterance, 

'*  When  she  made  panse,  I  knew  not  for  de- 
light ; 
Because  with  sudden  motion  from  the 
ground 
She  raised  her  piercing  orbs,  and  filled  with 
Ught 
The  interval  of  sound.*' 

That  is  no  ripple  of  artless  eloquence.  It 
18  the  very  opulence  of  richly  wrought  im- 
aginative speech. 

And  Tennyson's  art  is  as  signal  in  the 
careful  ordering  and  evolution  of  his 
thoughts  as  in  the  painting  of  his  pictures. 
Examine  the  structure  of  **The  Two 
Voices,"  or  of  the  argument  with  Scepti- 
cism, in  ''In  Memoriam,"  and  yon  will 
find  how  carefully  the  evolution  of  the 
whole  is  planned,  how  the  simple  and 
more  obvious  difficulties  are  dealt  with 
first,  the  larger  and  wider  further  on,  and 
how  the  whole  prettents  the  effect  of  a 
fully  studied  and  gradually  developed  plan. 
Tennyson  was  evidently  one  of  those 

"  Who  rowing  hard  against  the  stream. 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream,** 

as  he  himself  describes  them.  And  yet 
he  was  willing  to  listen  with  rapt  attention 
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to  all  who  (lid  dream  it  was  a  dreara,  that 
he  might  fully  read  all  that  was  in  their 
heart,  and  brin^  it  to  the  judgment  of  his 
own  larger  and  wider  and  licher  experi- 
ence. 

Great  as  Tennyson  was  as  an  artist,  he 
not  unfrequently  erred  on  the  side  of  re- 
dundancy in  the  use  of  light  and  color. 
His  richly  jewelled  speech, — as  in  **  Enoch 
Arden," — sometimes  distracted  attention 
from  the  substance  of  his  narrative.  Ue 
occasionally  filled  his  canvas  too  full  of 
glowing  and  enamelled  fancy.  His  poems, 
especially  in  the  middle  period  of  his 
genius,  are  almost  too  much  concerned 
with  the  pageantry  and  sentiment  of  life, 
so  that  the  outline  is  lost  in  the  richness 
of  the  detail.  Sometimes,  too,  he  harps 
too  much  on  the  minor  kev, — as  in  that 
reiterated  refrain,  ''  Dear  mother  Ida, 
hearken  ere  I  die,"  which  overloads  the 
beauty  of  **  CEnone'*  with  its  plaintive 
wail,  or  on  the  over- wrought  pathos  of 
**  The  May  Queen,"  or  **  Mariana  in  the 
Moated  Grange."  This  is  the  chief  de- 
fect of  his  art.  But  it  is  a  fault  wholly 
absent  from  those  studies  in  which  he  as- 
sumed voluntarily  the  self-restraint,  and 
even  something  of  the  severity  of  the 
classical  models.  In  poems  like  *^  Tit- 
honus"  or  **  Ulysses"  his  art  rises  to  its 
highest  perfection  : — 

'*  I  ask'd  thee, '  Give  me  immortality.' 
Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a 

smile. 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they 

give. 
Bat  thy  strong  Hours  indignant  work'd  their 

wills 
And  beat  me  down  and  marr*d  and  wasted 

me, 
And  though  they  could  not  end  me,  left  me 

maim'd 
To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth. 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth, 
And  all  I  was,  in  ashes.     Can  thy  love, 
Thy  beauty  make  amends,  tho'  even  now 
Close  over  us,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide, 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fill  with 

tears 
To  hear  me  ?    Let  me  go  ;  take  back  thy 

gift.' 


*  I 


There  we  see  the  artist  at  his  highest 
point, — the  intensity  of  the  feeling  not 
allowed  to  overflow  into  any  excess  or  re- 
dundancy of  expression,  hut  restrained 
with  something  of  the  severe  simplicity  of 
the  Attic  genius,  while  yet  the  passion  of 
the  rhythm,  and  a  note  or  two  of  modern 
despair,  betray  the  depth  of  self-conscious 


anguish  that  beats  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  antique  legend.  In  many  of  the  finest 
cantos  of  *'  The  Idylls  of  the  King,"— es- 
pecially in  **  The  Coming  of  Arthur"  and 
**  The  Passing  of  Arthur," — there  is  the 
same  refined  intensity,  kept  strictly  within 
the  severest  limits.  And  where  this  is  so, 
we  lecognize  in  Tennyson  one  of  the  great- 
est artists  of  all  time.  His  modernnesii, 
however,  too  often  betrays  itself  by  a  re- 
iteration, an  emphasis  of  expression, — 
especially  where  the  mood  is  one  of 
pathos, — that  verges  on  the  morbid  vein 
of  our  own  too  plaintive  and  garrulous 
generation. 

This  tendency,  however,  to  be  too 
microscopic  and  elaborate  in  the  structure 
of  his  poems  of  pathos,  is  itself  the  secret 
of  his  strength  when  he  takes  a  theme  like 
that  of  *^  In  Memoiiam,"  and  devotes  all 
his  great  powers  to  the  task  of  delineating 
the  various  phases  of  human  grief,  when 
he  confronts  us  with  the  dismay  and  doubts 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  shows  us  the 
conviction  that  springs  ultimately  out  of 
them,  if  they  are  fairly  faced,  that  the 
deeper  affections  have  a  future  before  them 
of  which  death  is  only  the  beginning.  In 
a  poem  of  this  kind,  great  delicacy  and 
minuteness  of  treatment,  and  great  power 
of  expatiating  on  all  the  various  phases  of 
doubt  and  faith,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
the  poem  is  to  be  a  perfect  one.  And 
probably  no  poem  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  written  which  succeeds  so  completely 
in  throwing  a  glorious  rainbow  upon  the 
black  cloud.  **  In  Memoriam"  would 
have  lost  half  its  value  if  it  had  not  struck 
all  the  chords  of  a  profoundly  patient  and 
tenacious  sorrow,  and  dwelt  on  the  blank 
despair,  the  tremulous  hope,  the  humility 
of  love,  the  tyranny  of  the  senses,  the  in- 
Burrection  of  the  conscience  against  that 
tyranny,  the  testimony  of  the  spirit,  the 
indomitable  elasticity  of  faith,  with  all  the 
vividness  and  freshness  of  a  great  imagina- 
tion and  an  intellect  of  a  candor  and  cour- 
age of  something  like  prophetic  calibie. 
When  has  the  humility  of  love,  in  dwell- 
ing on  a  friend^s  higher  state  of  being, 
ever  before  been  painted  with  such  strength 
and  tenderness  as  in  itself  to  more  than 
compensate  the  supposed  inequality  of  the 
two  natures  so  compared  ? — 

"  He  past ;  a  soul  of  nobler  tone  : 
My  spirit  loved,  and  loves  him  yet 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  set 
On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 
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**  In  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere. 
She  flDdA  the  basenesii  of  her  lot, 
Half  jealous  of  she  knows  not  what. 
And  en  v)* ins  all  that  m^et  him  there. 

**  The  little  village  looks  forlorn  ; 
She  sighs  amid  her  narrow  days, 
Moving  aboat  the  household  ways, 
In  that  dark  house  where  she  was  bom. 

*'  The  foolish  neighbors  come  and  go 
And  tease  her  till  the  day  draws  by  ; 
At  night  she  weeps,  '  How  vain  am  I ! 
How  should  he  love  a  thing  so  low  ?  '  " 

And  where  in  all  Literature  has  the  pro- 
test of  the  spirit  agaiDst  the  triumph  of 
physical  Nature  over  its  higher  life,  been 
conceived  and  expressed  with  so  much  in- 
tensity as  in  this  great  poem,  of  which 
even  the  following  splendid  lines  are  hard- 
ly more  than  an  average  specimen  : — 

"  And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair. 

Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 

Who  roird  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies. 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 
«  «  «  «  « 

Who  lov'd,  who  suifer*d  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 

Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills  ?'* 

How  many  of  those  who  followed  Lord 
Tennyson  to  his  grave  in  the  great  Abbey 
on  Wednesday  must  have  been  haunted, 
as  was  the  present  writer,  by  the  deep 
passion  of  that  indignant  question  !  It 
took  all  Tennyson's  pertinacious  tidelity, 
all  the  passion  of  his  devoted  love,  all  the 
patience  of  his  plaintiveness,  to  give  to 
the  world  such  a  poem  as  his  **  In  Meroo- 
riam"  on  the  early  death  of  Arthur  Hal- 
lam.  His  favorite  minor  key,  swelling  at 
the  close  into  the  exultation  of  victorious 
faith,  was  the  true  setting  for  that  rosary 
of  jjrief . 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  difference  of 
feeling  about  the  spiritual  element  in  '*  The 
Idylls  of  the  King."  King  Arthur  has 
not  been  a  favorite  with  many  of  the  best 
critics,  though  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  it 
was  half  in  memory  of  the  glorified  friend 
of  his  youth,  and  only  half  in  honor  of 
the  hero  of  the  Round  Table,  that  Tenny- 
son's Idylls  were  conceived  and  executed. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  delineate  a  perfect 
nature, — at  least,  in  a  mere  man, — with- 
out exciting  the  grudging  spirit  which 
takes  umbrage  at  any  assumption  of  sanc- 
tity ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted  that 
in  the  closing  scene  of  **  Guinevere,"  Ar- 


thur does  assume  too  much  of  the  stain- 
Icssne&s  and  sinlessness  which  belonged 
only  to  one  who  was  more  than  man. 
But  even  with  this  admission,  we  believe 
that  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King"  contain  a 
wonderfully  fine  **  romance  of  eternity," 
to  use  an  expression  of  M.  Kenan's, — 
which  he  misapplies  to  something  much 
greater  than  any  romance, — and  that  the 
picture  of  the  faith  and  failure,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  faith  in  failure,  of  the  King, 
contains  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  many 
noble  though  imperfect  poetic  ideals  of 
our  day.  The  warnings  with  which  Ar- 
thur opens  the  quest  for  the  holy  grail, 
and  the  foreboding  vision  of  the  collapse 
of  his  kingdom  with  which  he  sums  up  the 
story  of  these  self. consuming  or  defeated 
hopes,  seem  to  us  the  finest  possible  com- 
ments on  the  craving  of  enthusiasts  for  re- 
ligious excitement,  which  the  spiritual  wis- 
dom of  man  has  ever  uttered.  We  quote 
the  closing  words  of  the  passage  in  which 
Aithnr  insists  that  the  excessive  entbui^iasm 
of  mystics  has  wrecked  the  reign  of  law 
and  righteousness,  and  yet  claims  for  him- 
self visions  more  than  they  all, — but  visions 
meant  to  strengthen  for,  not  to  distract 
from,  the  true  work  of  life  : — 

*'  And  some  among  you  held  that  if  the  King 
Had  seen  the  sight,  he  would  have  sworn  the 

vow  : 
Not  easily,  seeing  that  the  King  must  guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plough. 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted  field 
Before  his  work  be  done  ,  but  being  done 
Let  Visions  of  the  night,  or  of  the  day 
Gome  as  they  will ;  and  many  a  time  they 

come 
Until  this  earth   he  walks  on  seems  not 

earth. 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not 

light, 
This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air. 
But  vision, — yea  his  very  hand  and  foot — 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die. 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself. 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again  ;  ye  have  seen  what  ye  have 

seen." 

That,  we  have  the  means  of  knowing,  was 
more  or  lest  a  transcript  of  Tennyson's 
own  experience.  It  witnesses  to  some- 
thing like  the  same  experience  of  the  noth- 
ingness of  all  material  things  which  Words- 
worth claimed  for  himself  in  the  great 
'^  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortal- 
ity." And  the  picture  of  the  impending 
moral  catastrophe  in  *  *  The  Last  Tourna- 
ment" is  still  grander.     There  we  see  the 
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moral  analogue  of  ''  ragged  rims  of  thunder 
brooding  low,  and  shadow  strtfaks  of 
rain."  Whatever  may  be  the  shortcom- 
ings in  the  picture  of  Arthur,  **  The  Idylls 
of  the  King"  seem  to  us  to  contain  a  most 
powerful  delineation  of  the  various  con- 
flicts between  earthly  passions  and  spiritual 
aims.  If  the  literary  perfection  be  less 
complete  than  that  of  **  In  Memoriam,*' 
the  design  was  richer,  and  covered  a  much 
wider  field. 

And  Tennyson's  ideal  of  spiritual  life 
included  not  only  the  individual,  but  the 
.  nation.  No  one  can  read  these  viKiuns  of 
the  Arthurian  kingdom  without  being  con- 
scious that  the  poet's  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
spiritual  ambitions  and  the  spiritual  shrink- 
ings  and. timidities  of  his  own  country  and 
his  own  day.  Indeed,  he  expressly  says 
so  in  his  epilogue  addressed  to  the  Queen. 
His  sympathy  with  deeds  of  valor  makes 
the  English  heart  beat  higher.  His  dread 
of  anything  like  national  insincerity  or 
unmanly  self-distrust  raised  the  courage 
and  daring  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
their  proper  level.  And  he  ended  his 
Idylls  with  one  of  the  finest  exhortations 
1o  his  own  people  which  our  language  con- 
tains : — 

•  *  The  loyal  to  their  Crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
Oar  ocean  empire  with  her  boundless  homes 
For  ever-broadening  England,  and  her  throne 
In  onr  vast  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle 
That  knows  not  her  own  greatness  ;  if  she 

knows 
And  dreads  it,  we  are  fall'n." 

Never  was  Tennyson  greater  than  when  he 
spoke  for  the  nation  with  something  like 
the  authority  of  one  conscious  of  the  na- 
tion's reverence  and  trust 

But  perhaps  the  highest  point  which 
Tennyson's  poetry  ever  reached  was  in 
those  exquisite  little  lyrics  which  test  the 
inspiration  of  a  poet  more  even  than  more 
massive  structures.  He  was  not  great  in 
drama,  though  his  insight  into  ruling  pas- 
sions and  purposes^  especially  when  deal- 
ing with  the  simpler  and  rougher  and 
more  massive  character  of  half-developed 
natures,  was  profound,  as  is  shown  by  his 
sketch  of  the  **  Grandmother,"  of  the  two 
'*  Northern  Farmers,"  and  of  the  **  North- 
ern Cobbler,"  who  conquers  his  passion 
for  drink  by  boldly  confronting  the  tempter 
day  after  day  in  the  shape  of  a  great  bot- 
tle of  gin.  But  these  were  the  incidental 
triumphs  of  a  great  poet.     For  the  most 


part,  his  concrete  characters  are  not  pow- 
erful. His  figures  have  no  wealth  of  life 
in  them,  and  their  actions  do  not  carry 
you  on.  But  though  on  ground  of  this 
kind  he  could  not  touch  the  hem  of 
Shakespeare's  garment,  the  little  songs 
with  which  the  dramas  and  the  longer 
poems  are  interspersed  are,  for  beauty, 
tenderness,  and  sweetness,  quite  Shake- 
spearian. And  they  ha^e,  moreover,  very 
frequently  a  singularly  dramatic  effect, — 
Fair  Rosamond's  little  song,  for  instance, 
in  Becket : — 

"  Bainbow,  stay, 

Gleam  upon  gloom. 
Bright  as  my  dream 
Bainbow,  stay ! 
But  it  passes  away, 
Gloom  upon  gleam, 
Dark  as  my  doom — 
O  rainbow,  stay." 

It  is  the  same  with  the  lovely  song, 
"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud," — per- 
haps the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  Eng- 
lish literature, — and  Enid's  song,  **  Turn, 
fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,"  and  with  Maid 
Marian's  song,  *^  Love  flew  in  at  the  win- 
dow," in  his  Foresters,  There  is  sin$]:u- 
lar  beauty  and  even  dramatic  effect  in  that 
song,  as  there  is  in  all  Tennyson's  songs, — 
only  they  are  all  the  songs  of  a  musing  and 
meditative  fancy,  not  of  a  wild  and  free 
imagination.  Milton  spoke  of  Shakespeare 
as**  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child," 
warbling  **  his  native  wood-notes  wild." 
That  description  would  never  have  applied 
to  Tennyson.  His  wood-notes  are  not 
wild.  They  are,  perhaps,  even  more  beau- 
tiful, but  they  are  also  less  simple.  They 
are,  to  Shakespeare's  songs,  what  the  gar- 
den rose  is  to  tne  wild  rose, — richer,  fuller, 
more  wonderful  works  of  art,  but  with 
less  of  that  exquisite  singleness  of  effect 
which  conquers  by  its  very  modesty. 
Tennyson's  songs  are  miracles  of  gayety 
or  pathos,  or  wonder  or  grief  ;  especially 
of  grief.  Our  language  has  never  else- 
where reached  the  special  beauty  of  his 
**  Tears,  idle  tears,"  or  his  **  Break, 
break,  break  ;"  nor  for  magic  of  sound 
has  the  spell  of  his  **  Blow,  bugles,  blow" 
ever  been  commanded  by  another.  But 
even  these  perfect  blossoms  of  song  are  all 
the  growth  of  highly  complex  conditions 
of  thought  or  feeling,  which  show  them- 
selves in  the  elaborate  delicacy  and  har- 
mony of  their  structure.  Bigh  culture  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  Tennyson's  poetry. 
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be  it  picture,  or  playful  reverie,  or  love, 
or  sorrow,  or  self-reproach.  He  is,  in- 
deed, the  living  refutation  of  Carlyle's 
theory  that  genius  is  never  self-con- 
scious. Without  clear  self-consciousness, 
there  could  never  have  been  a  Tennyson, 
and  therefore,  without  clear  self  conscious- 
ness, one  of  the  highest  types  of  genius 
would  be  impossible. — Spectator, 

II. 

The  greatest  poetic  artist  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  has  passed  away.  There 
need  be  no  sadness  of  farewell  at  such  a 
close  to  such  a  career.  To  have  passed  a 
long  life  in  undivided  devotion  to  the 
noblest  of  the  arts,  to  have  grown  in  mas- 
tery of  it  almost  to  the  end,  to  have  be- 
come in  very  deed  the  voice  of  the  nation 
he  loved  so  well  :  this  has  been  surely  the 
supreme  lot.  It  is  characteristic  that  al- 
most the  only  trouble  of  his  later  years 
was  the  intrusive  reverence  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  a  burden  that  might  have 
been  borne  with  somewhat  more  of  pa- 
tience and  geniality.  But  there  was  a 
touch  of  the  aristocrat  about  Tennyson 
that  chimed  in  well  with  the  dignity  of  his 
art,  and  completes  the  picture  of  the  vatea 
sacer^  the  consecrated  voice  of  a  mighty 
people,  brooding  in  self-chosen  isolation 
upon  the  things  of  highest  import. 

That  is  not  the  figure  which  Tennyson 
presents  on  his  first  appearance  in  the 
arena  where  he  was  to  outstrip  all  rivals. 
His  Keepsake  period  lasted  long.  Look- 
ing back,  we  can  indeed  discern  in  the 
volume  of  1842 — in  the  **  Ulysses,"  in 
the  •*  Morte  d'Arthur,''  in  **  The  Two 
Voices" — the  promise  of  nearly  all  that 
was  to  come.  But  these  were  imbedded 
in  much  that  was  pretty  but  petty,  Words* 
worthian  idyls  too  Ipng  drawn  out,  Lords 
of  Burleigh  and  Ladies  Clare,  that  half 
justified  the  early  scoffers,  Wilson  and  the 
rest.  £veu  the  melody,  though  sweet  and 
clear,  was  thin  and  at  times  tinkling. 
Qrace,  not  force  or  dignity,  was  the  char- 
acteristic up  to  and  including  '*  The  Prin- 
cess" of  1847,  the  most  graceful  poem  of 
such  length  in  the  language. 

Yet  all  the  while  the  master  was  growing 
in  command  over  his  instrument.  Even 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  1830  and  1832 
there  were  premonitions  of  the  almost 
flawless  workmanship  in  words  which  was 
to  be  the  cocAe/  of  Tennyson's  stvle.  They 
say  that  men's  minds  ossify  after  forty. 


Certainly  there  comes  to  languages  grow- 
ing old  a  stage  of  ossification,  when  new 
collocations  of  words  become  increasingly 
difficult  and  the  conventional  epithet  is 
stereotyped  and  polarized.  In  the  histoty 
of  English  style,  in  prose  indirectly  as 
directly  in  poetry,  that  stage  of  ossification 
was  arrested  by  Tennyson.  He  is  the 
great  master  of  the  epithet  in  our  lan- 
guage. He  revived  old  words  like  **  mar- 
ish,"  he  invented  new  ones  Hke  **  mur- 
murous. ' '  He  seems  to  have  taken  infinite 
care  over  the  filing  of  his  phrases.  A 
careful  study  of  the  varice  lecliones  of  his 
successive  editions  is  a  liberal  education  in 
poetic  form,  and  ther^  was  probably  much 
greater  modification  before  anything  of 
his  appeared  in  print  at  all. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  poet  with 
whom  he  is  to  be  affiliated  in  the  history 
of  English  poetry,  regarded  simply  as  an 
art,  is,  of  all  poets  in  the  world.  Pope. 
It  was  Pope's  aim,  he  himself  avowed,  to 
make  English  poetry  correct  in  form.  It 
was  Tennyson's  function  to  bring  back  to 
English  verse  that  care  for  form  which  had 
disappeared  from  it  when  he  began  to 
write.  During  his  adolescent  period,  the 
titular  head  of  English  poetry  was  Robert 
Southey,  who  published  amorphous  masses 
which  be  called  poems,  while  Wordsworth 
was  acting  up  to  a  theory  of  poetry  which 
implied  that  form  was  of  no  consequence. 
Tennyson  rescued  English  poetiy  from 
these  tendencies.  No  wonder  that  his  in- 
fluence has  been  the  dominant  one  among 
all  but  a  few.  As  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury every  poetaster  aped  Pope,  so  in  the 
nineteenth  every  English  minor  poet  has 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Tennyson. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  care 
for  form  was  due  to  his  University  educa- 
tion on  the  old  classical  Trinity  lines. 
Tennyson  is  of  the  classical  order  of 
poets  in  a  double  sense.  There  are  al- 
ways poets  learned  in  their  art  who  love  to 
reproduce  and  recall  the  best  work  of  their 
predecessors  in  their  own  or  in  the  classi- 
cal languages  :  Milton  and  Gray  are  of  this 
class.  There  are  poets,  again,  who  pre- 
serve in  their  lines  the  reserve,  the  dignity, 
the  Kaipog  of  the  great  poets  of  antiquity, 
even  though  they  may  not  bo  intimately 
acquainted  with  them  :  Collins  and  Keats 
are  classical  in  this  sense.  Tennyson  was 
classical  in  both  ways  :  he  has  antique  re- 
serve, he  is  full  of  reminiscences.  It  is 
this  fact  that  has  made  the  comparison  to 
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Virgil  or  to  Theocritus  so  natural,  yet  so 
misleading.  The  reference  to  Theocritus 
might  pass  for  one  side  of  his  work,  and 
that  the  least  important.  But  Tennyson 
had  no  such  theme  as  the  Majeatas  RomoB 
of  the  great  Mantuan  before  him  :  no 
national-religions  sanction  to  his  subject, 
no  haunting  sense  of  a  world-theme  in  his 
words. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  Tennyson's  first 
period,  which  we  are  at  present  consider- 
ing, no  haunting  sense  of  anything.  There 
is  none  of  the  magic,  the  mystical  charm 
of  Coleridge  or  of  Rossetti  in  his  lines. 
They  are  as  clear  cut  as  crystal,  and  as 
cold.  One  feels  no  rush  of  impetuous 
emotion  behind  the  words,  no  uncontrol- 
lable outburst  of  imaginative  force.  Yet 
it  is  this  that  gives  us  the  sense  of  a  great 
poet,  a  vision  of  unknown  vistas  of  the 
poet-soul  flashing  through  the  verse. 
Tennyson  in  his  first  period  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants  to  say,  and  says  it  in  the 
best  way.  This  is  the  side  of  him  that 
has  made  him  popular,  and  contrasts  so 
favorably  with  the  obscurity  and  inco- 
herence of  many  of  his  compeers.  Yet  it 
has  its  weakness  in  the  want  of  depth, 
want  of  soul-tone  in  his  earlier  work. 

Akin  to  this  clear-cut  form  was  the  ac- 
curacy and  minuteness  of  observation 
which  made  him  so  successful  a  painter  of 
domesticated  Nature.  His  achievements 
in  this  direction  may  have  been  over-esti- 
mated. He  is  not  immaculate  :  the  song- 
ster nightingale  is  always  with  him  the 
female,  not  the  male,  as  it  is  in  Nature  : 
he  was  probably  misled  by  the  myth  of 
Philomela.  *  But  the  minuteness  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  powers  of  observation  are 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  go  natu- 
rally with  the  clear  vision  of  the  artist  in 
words.  Yet  here  again  the  result  is  to 
impair  the  true  poetic  effect.  Nature  in 
poetry  must  be  used  as  a  **  pathetic 
fallacy"  to  give  the  Stimmung  to  the 
emotions  the  poet  wishes  to  arouse.  Mi- 
nute attention  to  detail  diverts  the  emo- 
tion, and  at  best  produces  only  a  decora- 
tive effect. 

The  danger  was  that  this  mastery  of  form 
and  clearness  of  vision  would  lead  to  mere 
daintiness,  might  even  result  in  the  feeble 
elegancy  of  vers  de  societi,  Tennyson  was 
saved  from  this  by  the  great  chastening 
sorrow  of  his  life.  While  he  was  training 
himself  as  a  poetic  artist  with  metrical  ex- 
periments   and    coinages    of    five  -  word 


phrases  enshrining  his  observations  of 
Nature,  he  was  also  elaborating  his  mas- 
terpiece— "  In  Memoriam."  For  twice 
the  Horatian  period  he  kept  this  series 
of  poem-sequences  by  him,  adding,  re- 
vising, inserting,  and  rejecting,  till  the 
whole  grew  to  a  moving  series  of  pictures 
of  a  souFs  development  from  the  first 
overwhelming  stroke  till  the  final  recon- 
ciliation of  sorrow  and  hope.  Injustice  is 
done  to  Tennyson  in  thinking  of  the  **  In 
Memoriam*'  as  one  outburst.  He  is  care- 
ful to  mark  the  stages  of  his  grief.  In 
one  case  we  can  even  date  a  stanza  at  least 
thirteen  year^  later  than  the  death  of  Ar- 
thur Hallam.  When  the  poet  speaks  of 
science  charming  her  secret  from  the  lat- 
est moon,  there  is  little  doubt  he  is  refer- 
ring to  the  discovery  of  Neptune  in  1846  ; 
yet  this  occurs  in  one  of  the  earlier  sec- 
tions of  the  poem.  The  dangers  involved 
in  a  philosophical  poem  were  overcome  by 
putting  the  problem  in  a  concrete  shape. 
The  theology  of  the  poem  was  from 
Rugby  :  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Broad 
Church,  clear,  yet  somewhat  thin,  and 
wanting  in  the  higher  imagination.  The 
curious  anticipations  of  Darwinism  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  it  were  due  to  the 
interest  excited  by  Chambers's  Vestiges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creatimi^  which 
appeared  in  1844,  and  enable  us  to  see 
how  late  these  sections  of  the  poem  were 
added.  The  felicities  of  phrase  with 
which  it  abounds  cause  it  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  best-known  poems  in  the  language, 
and  the  one  with  which  the  name  of  Ten- 
nyson will  be  indissolubly  connected. 
Here,  again,  the  comparison  with  Pope  is 
justified.  The  only  other  long  philosophi- 
cal poem  in  the  language  of  any  real  liter- 
ary merit  is  his  **  Essay  on  Man," 

'*  Maud"  is  even  a  greater  surprise 
when  compared  with  the  Tennyson  of  the 
first  period.  There  is  no  lack  here  of  im- 
petuous emotion,  no  cold  decorative  work. 
There  is  even  a  touch  of  hysteria  in  the 
highly  wrought  passion.  The  poet  broke 
here  with  Manchesterthum :  the  sword  is 
the  voice  of  God,  as  a  later  poet  has  put 
it.  There  was  in  **  Maud"  an  indication 
of  emotional  power,  as  in  **  In  Memoriara" 
there  was  an  unexpected  proof  of  intel- 
lectual power,  in  one  who  had  seemed 
only  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.  To 
the  poet  of  **  In  Memoriara"  and**  Maud" 
there  seemed  no  height  too  high,  no  poetic 
exploit  too  ambitious. 
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Unhappily,  the  poet's  ambition  turned 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  into 
spheres  of  poetic  art  where  his  poweis, 
great  as  they  were,  were  inadequate.  He 
was  not  an  epic  poet,  he  was  not  a 
dramatic  poet ;  yet  he  devoted  his  forces 
at  their  highest  capacity  to  epic,  to  diama. 
An  epic  is  the  presentation  of  a  national 
myth  regarded  as  sacred  :  the  "  Paradise 
Lost"  answers  to  thia  description,  the 
*'  Idylls  of  the  King"  do  not  Arthur 
has  never  been .  a  national  hero  ;  he  is 
mainly  the  outcome  of  a  long  series  of 
literary  creation  ;  the  **  Idylls"  could  at 
best  claim  only  to  be  a  literary  epic,  not  a 
national  one.  But  the  temper  required 
for  the  literary  epic  is  the  romantic,  not 
the  classical  spirit.  There  must  be  some- 
thing of  the  Viking  delight  in  battle,  a 
tone  of  X^Pf^V*  "^^  ^^  mention  a  certain 
sensuous  glory,  surrounding  the  passion  of 
the  epic.  Such  ideals  are  different  from 
the  Rugby  ones,  which  Tennyson  repre- 
sents in  literature. 

It  is  scarcely  denied  that  Tennyson 
transformed  the  tone  of  his  originals,  of 
the  *'  Mabinogion"  and  the  '*  Morte  d* Ar- 
thur." The  unworthy  gibe  that  the 
**  Morte  d' Arthur"  of  Tennyson  was  a 
**  Morte  d* Albert"  was  the  more  unfair, 
as  the  **  Morte  d'Arthur"  is  the  least  un- 
successful of  the  series,  and  departs  least 
from  the  original.  But  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  Guinevere,  and  still  more  that  of 
Vivien,  was  of  the  nineteenth-century 
English  gentleman,  and  something  in  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Podsnap.  The  control  of 
passion,  which  is  so  characteristic  a  part 
of  the  Rugby  ideal,  has  its  noble  side,  but 
it  has  a  narrowing  effect  on  the  artist  when 
dealing  with  passionate  subjects.  Along 
with  it  goes  a  want  of  humor,  conspicuous 
alike  in  Tennyson  and  in  Wordsworth. 
The  **  Northern  Farmer"  is  almost  the 
sole  exception  to  the  high  seiiousness  of 
his  work.  The  isolation  of  the  poet  must 
have  contributed  to  this  defect  :  one  can- 
not keep  one's  self  in  cotton  wool  with 
impunity. 

The  epic  period,  1860-70,  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  dramatic  decade  even  more  dis^as- 
trous  for  his  reputation.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  dramas  were  unsuited  for  the 
stage  ;  their  fatal  defect  was  that  they 
were  not  dramatic.  There  is  more  dra- 
matic force,  for  example,  in  the  closing 
lines  of  **  Lucretius"  than  in  the  whole  of 
the  dramas  put  together.     It  is  useless  to 


note  that  the  character  of  Henry  II.,  or 
of  Mary,  is  according  to  the  Records  : 
dramas  are  not  histories.  Tennyson  may 
have  conceived  his  characters  aright ;  he 
has  not  presented  them  dramatically. 
Here,  again,  as  in  the  epic  series,  one 
felt  the  absence  of  the  creative  rush,  the 
sense  of  a  personality  behind  the  artistic 
work  and  greater  than  it.  The  great  poet 
is  himself  greater  than  his  work  ;  the 
sense  of  easy  mastery  of  their  materials  is 
giv^en  by  men  like  Sbakespeace  or  Homer. 
Tennyson's  epic  and  dramatic  studies 
leave  a  sense  of  the  poet*s  struggle  with 
an  uncongenial  task.  Even  the  poet's 
mastery  of  form  had  declined  ;  there  are 
roanj  passages  in  the  **  Idylls"  which,  by 
their  mere  verbal  beauty,  redeem  the 
poems  from  insignificance.  There  are 
scarcely  any  in  the  dramas — apart  from 
the  lyrical  interludes — which  are  either 
worthy  of  their  setting  or  worthy  of  being 
taken  out  of  their  setting. 

I  can  remember  the  disastrous  effect  the 
epic  and  dramatic  periods  had  on  Tenny- 
son's reputation  during  the  **  seventies." 
We  that  were  interested  in  the  future  of 
English  letters  had  lost  all  hope  in  Tenny- 
son :  our  eyes  were  turned  to  Rossetti  and 
Mr.  Swinburne.  It  became  the  fashion  to 
think  and  speak  slightingly  of  the  great 
master,  who  was  all  the  while  maturing  to 
a  final  creative  outburst  which  was  to  raise 
him  far  above  any  contemporary,  far  above 
most  of  his  predecessors  in  English  song, 
except  the  two  greatest  names  of  all.  The 
*  fifth  act  of  the  drama  of  Tennyson's  poetic 
career  fulfils  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
promise  of  the  earlier  ones. 

Since  Sophocles  there  has  been  nothing 
in  all  literature  like  that  St.  Martin's  sum- 
mer of  Tennyson's  muse.  The  old  age  of 
Goethe  was  devoted  to  science  ;  the  vital 
portions  of  the  second  part  of  **  Faust" 
were  written  years  before  they  wetfi  pub- 
lished. The  vigor  and  virility  of  the  vol- 
ume of  **  Ballads,"  the  ^^Teiresias"  vol- 
umc,  the  **  New  Locksley  Hall,"  and  the 
**  Demeter"  volume  were  astounding  : 
**Rizpah,"  **Vastness,"  "The  Ballad 
of  the  *  Revenge,'  "  **  Teiresias,"  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  more  striking,  were 
achievements  of  the  first  order  in  poetic 
force.  There  was  no  want  of  the  rush  of 
inspiration  behind  the  verse  ;  there  was 
rugged  vigor,  sublime  incoherence.  The 
metrical  forms  could  no  longer  bear  the 
fulness  of  the  poetic  fervor.     There  was 
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no  over-niceness  of  precision  ;  even  the 
metre  had  grown  less  smooth,  more 
Michaelangelesque.  It  was  as  if  the  frost 
of  eld  was  sending  spikes  of  ice  across  the 
BUI  face  of  the  stream  of  verse.  Thus,  in 
the  **  Crossing  of  the  Bar,"  which  has 
been  so  mercilessly  reiterated  during  the 
past  week,  the  third  line  of  each  stanza 
seems  to  our  ear  wanting  in  the  old 
smoothness  and  ring  ;  yet  it  is  effective 
for  all  that. 

It  is  in  the  Tennyson  of  these  later  days 
that  we  recognize  the  master — the  great 
poet-soul  looming  behind  the  poem,  and 
greater  than  it  He  rises  at  times  to  an 
almost  prophetic  strain.  He  had  always 
been  English  of  the  English  ;  if  this  had 
given  him  some  narrowness  of  vision  and 
sympathy,  it  gave  him  in  later  years  the 
intensity  which  seems  impossible  without 
some  narrowness.  He  has  revived  for  us 
the  half-forgotten  sentiment  of  patriotism. 
Even  throughout  the  pseudo-cosmopoli- 
tanism of  the  Manchester  period  of  recent 
history  he  was  always  for  England  first  : 
"  Love  thou  thy  land  !"  was  his  refrain 
throughout,  and  he  set  the  example  him- 
self. He  has  been  the  one  Laureate  that 
was  really  the  nation's  voice.  If  his  utter- 
ances as  Laureate  do  not  take  a  foremost 
place  among  his  compositions,  that  is  sim- 
ply because  the  English  nation  during  his 
laureateship  has  been  happy  in  having  no 
dramatic  episodes  in  its  history.  You 
cannot  be  strikingly  effective  in  dealing 
with  a  slow  and  unconscious  development. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Tennyson  that  he 
has  been  a  great  spiritual  force  in  the 
national  development  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. **  The  Princess"  ma>  have  aided 
the  movement  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  though  it  is  in  essence  a  protest 
against  it.  '*  In  Memoriam"  has  liberal- 
ized theology  and  been  to  the  Broad 
Church  movement  what  ''  The  Christian 
Year"  has  been  to  the  High  Church.  But 
where  is  the  Broad  Church  now  ? 
**  Maud"  may  have  helped  to  free  Eng- 
land from  the  shackles  of  Manchester- 
thum.  His  later  incursions  into  polemical 
verse,  the  **  Children's  Hospital  and  the 
unfortunate  **  Promise  of  May,"  were  best 
forgotten.  Direct  didacticism  is  likely  at 
all  times  to  lead  to  priggishness.  The 
teaching  of  the  true  poet  is  indirect — a 
sort  of  induction  of  the  poetic  temper  and 
attitude,  far  more  subtle  and  penetrating 
in  its  effect  than  all  your  direct  teaching. 


The  pictures  of  still  and  cleanly  English 
life  in  the  earlier  idylls,  of  sturdy  heroism 
in  the  ballads,  even  the  somewhat  namby- 
pamby  chivalry  of  the  epical  **  Idylls" — 
these  were  the  teachings  of  Tennyson,  so 
far  as  he  was  a  teacher.  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  almost  all  these  aspects,  he  was 
carrying  on  the  tradition  of  his  predecessor 
on  the  poetic  throne. 

There  were  so  many  Tennysons  that  one 
would  never  have  done  in  attempting  to 
deal  with  all  sides  of  his  multifariouH 
poetic  activity.  But  throughout  the  five 
acts  of  his  poetic  life  there  is  one  common 
element  that  binds  them  into  an  organic 
unity.  His  lyrics  were  as  sweet  last  as 
first.  They  run  through  and  connect  to- 
gether, like  a  string  of  pearls,  all  his  poetic 
phases,  even  his  bronze  and  iron  periods. 
They  give  unity  to  **  The  Princess  ;•"  they 
relieve  the  heaviness  of  the  dramas. 
Dainty  and  exquisite  in  form,  they  have 
besides  that  haunting  charm,  that  imagi- 
native atmosphere  which  is  too  often  want- 
ing in  Tennyson's  other  work.  Their 
melody  is  almost  unsurpassed  in  our  Ian- 
guage,  and  they  have  received  the  homage 
of  musicians  in  frequent  settings.  Yet  I 
remember  George  Eliot  saying  to  me, 
that,  exquisite  as  they  are,  they  are  sel- 
dom suitable  for  singing,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  Elizabethan  lyrics 
which  trill  fprth  as  naturally  as  from  a 
bird.  The  collocations  of  consonants  in 
Tennyson's  lyrics  often  impede  voice  pro- 
duction. The  Elizabethans  were  wriling 
for  a  nation  of  singers  ;  Tennyson  was 
writing  for  a  people  with  whom  singing  is 
a  lost  art. 

It  was  his  lyrics  that  made  him  the 
popular  poet  he  undoubtedly  was.  He 
was  emphatically,  for  the  Victorian  era, 
the  man  that  sang  the  nation's  songs.  If 
these  were  at  times  wanting  in  the  finer 
harmonies  and  the  more  complex  rhythms, 
that  was  no  bar  to  their  popularity — it  was 
rather  a  condition  of  it.  The  critical 
problem  of  Tennyson's  art,  we  have  been 
told,  is  his  simultaneous  acceptance  by 
mob  and  by  dilettanti.  The  solution  is 
obvious  :  he  appealed  to  these  different 
classes  with  different  phases  of  his  art. 
He  could  use  the  simplicity,  even  the 
banality,  of  Longfellow,  and  he  could  also 
wield  the  wand  of  Coleridge,  or  of  Ros- 
setti.     There  were  so  many  Tennysons. 

Of  Tennyson  the  man  the  public  know 
nothing  ;  it  was  his  dignified  wish  to  live 
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hiB  life  apart.  The  glimpses  we  catch  of 
him  reveal  something  akin  to  his  own  bluff 
English  squires,  tempered  by  even  more 
than  the  nsuai  share  of  poetic  sensitiveness. 
This  aloofness  need  only  be  here  consid- 
ered in  reference  to  its  consequences  on 
his  art.  This  cannot  but  have  suffered 
from  want  of  contact  with  the  larger  life, 
which  made  him  impossible  as  a  dramatist. 
But  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  Seerhood 
of  the  eluding  period,  and,  above  all,  en- 
abled him  to  live  his  life  solely  devoted  to 
his  glorious  art. 

No  English  poet  impreses  one  with  such 
a  sense  of  continuous  improvement  in  the 
technique  of  his  vocation.  At  first  the 
echoes  resound  :  a  touch  of  Keats,  a  senti- 
ment of  Wordsworth,  a  phrase  of  Byron, 
a  rhythm  of  Shelley  or  of  Coleridge, 
metrical  experiments  in  quantity — every^ 
where  we  find  the  poet  testing  all  things 
poetical,  and  holding  fast  that  which  was 
good.  Soon  the  individual  accent  comes, 
in  the  **  Palace  of  Art,"  in  the  **  Lotus 
Eaters,*'  in  '*  The  Epic  ;"  and  the  music 
strengthens  and  deepens  till  the  last     No 


English  poet  but  Milton  shows  so  steady 
an  advance  in  his  ait  from  the  beginning 
of  his  career  till  its  close.  Nor  has  Mil- 
ton the  same  wide  command  of  all  the 
keys.  Tennyson  is  the  greatest  puetio 
artist  of  England,  and  he  will  thus  remain 
at  once  the  people's  poet  and  the  poets' 
poet  of  these  isles. 

It  is  no  world-poet  that  England  tiow  is 
mourning  with  commingled  pride  and 
grief.  No  world-pain  throbs  through  his 
lines.  No  world-problem  finds  in  him 
expression  or  solution.  The  sweet  domes- 
ticities, the  manly  and  refined  ideals  of 
English  life  in  the  middle  period  of  the 
nineteenth  century — Tennyson  was  the 
fiuted  voice  of  these.  To  these  he  has 
given  immortality  while  he  has  gained  im- 
mortality from  them.  For  us  he  has 
helped  to  form  the  English  ideals  which 
are  destined  to  be  an  abiding  influence  in 
the  national  life.  He  spoke  not  to  the 
world  at  large  :  he  spoke  only  to  his  be- 
loved England.  He  was,  and  is,  our  own 
Tennyson. — Academy, 
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Dbath  spake  to  Life,  whose  ghouls  stood  fangM  for  prey  : 
'^  The  dead  man  here,"  said  he — '*  while  Avon  ran 
Unconscious  of  its  glory — grew  to  man 

And  led  a  bride  through  Shottery  flowers  one  day  ; 

Then,  Fortune's  finger  beckoning  him  away. 

Vanished  from  mead  and  stream,  and  then  began 
Shakespeare's  great  part  'mid  London's  poet-clan — 

Shakespeare's  great  part  in  Man's  great  phantom-play  : 

Held  it  against  all  strivers — left  the  strife — 
Lived  here,  a  phantom-farmer  as  before — 

Lived  here,  or  dreamt  he  lived,  with  phantom-wife. 
And  died.  Give  this  thy  ghouls  for  gossip- lore  : 
Death  bids  them  pause  at  one  dead  poet's  door  : 

Death  sets  the  seal  of  God  on  Shakespeare's  life  1" 
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A  Christ  Church  andergiadoate  blow- 
ing his  brains  out  in  his  looma  in  College, 
with  an  at  lea^t  dubions  death  of  another 
the  next  week,  may  turn,  if  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, unthinking  people*s  attention  to 
the  grave  question  of  the  day,  **  What 
are  we  to  do  with  our  scholais  ?"  We 
ventured  only  last  week  to  comment  rather 
strongly  on  one  aspect  of  the  case,  and 
now  we  would  fain  briefly  review  the 
whole  educational  problem  before  a  mo- 
mentarily shocked  world  has  fallen  back 
into  its  lethargy  again.  For  it  is  not 
merely  the  handful  of  students  too  many 
— a  few  thousands  in  all — whom  the  Uni- 
versities turn  out  every  decade  that  makes 
the  question  so  serious.  The  Philanthro- 
pist and  the  Socialist  is  a  very  Nero  in 
the  matter  of  lives,  and  would  sacrifice  the 
odd  thousands,  we  well  know,  on  the  altar 
of  his  theory.  But  the  educational  difln- 
culty  goes  much  deeper  than  this.  Every 
single  member  of  society,  from  the  artisan 
and  the  crosi^ing-sweeper  to  the  shopkeeper 
and  the  yeoman  farmer — now  alas  !  so 
rare — is  educating  his  son  a  peg  higher 
than  his  father  before  him,  and  educating 
him  above  manual  labor.  It  is  all  very 
fine  to  say  that  a  man  can  sweep  a  cross- 
ing as  well  or  better  if  he  knows  the  rudi- 
ments of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar.  It 
is  not  true,  of  course  ;  but  that  matters 
nothing  to  the  "  man  with  a  Fad.''  The 
question  is  not  whether  a  man  will  swc  ep 
his  crossing  better  or  worse  on  a  classical 
education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  that 
education  he  will  too  frequently  refuse  to 
sweep  one  at  all. 

Even  granting  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
dead  languages  will  increase  his  aptitude 
for  performing  that  necessary  labor,  it  will 
destroy  his  taste  for  it,  or  rather,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  give  him  a  taste  for  some- 
thing of  a  different  kind.  He  will  want 
to  work  with  his  head  instead  of  his  hands, 
to  be  a  clerk  instead  of  a  working  man — 
and  to  what  end  ?  The  world  is  packed 
with  clerks.  There  are  twenty  applicants 
for  every  miserably  paid  post,  infinitely 
worse  paid  than  honest  manual  ^labor.  The 
rest,  the  other  nineteen,  starve,  or  address 
circulars  at  a  shilling  a  thousand,  and  eat 
their  hearts  with  misery  and  wretchedness. 
They  cannot  teach,  to  dig  they  are 
ashamed*     And,  as  if  to  make  matters 


worse,  they  not  only  will  not  dig,  they 
cannot.  The  product  of  the  Board 
Schools,  the  boys  who  triumphantly  pass 
the  higher  standards,  cannot  work  with 
their  hands.  They  have  developed  their 
brains  at  the  expense  of  their  muscles — 
very  few  can  develop  both  simultaneously 
— and  if  they  earn  starvation  wages  aa 
clerks  they  would  earn  none  at  all  as  arti- 
sans. What  a  picture  this  gives  of  the 
modern  movement  in  favor  of  the  higher 
education  universally  applied,  given  free, 
gratis,  and  for  nothing,  nay,  compulsorily, 
if  the  dream  of  the  reformer  be  realized, 
to  all  !  In  the  highest  grades  we  find 
sons  of  middle-class  shopkeepers  obtain- 
ing an  exhibition  at  one  of  the  Universi- 
ties, just  keeping  body  and  soul  together 
there  for  three  years,  securing  a  degree  of 
some  sort,  usually  a  poor  one,  and  set- 
tling down  to  be  ushers  for  life — if  any 
one  will  take  them.  But  will  any  one  ? 
Very  often  not.  Ask  at  any  of  the 
scholastic  agencies  if  you  wish  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  market  in  the  supply 
of  schoolmasters.  The  market  is  positive- 
ly glutted.  There  are  twenty  ill-dressed, 
stooping,  faded  wretches  panting  for 
every  assintant- mastership  at  jC/>0  a  year, 
non-resident,  or  twenty  resident.  And 
remember,  on  such  a  pittance  the  poor 
fellows  have  to  *'  keep  up  a  position  V* 
They  must  dress  as  gentlemen,  live  more 
or  less  like  gentlemen,  on  the  wages  of  an 
omnibus-driver.  But  they  have  taken  up 
the  profession,  they  have  qualified  for  it 
by  years  of  laborious,  hulf-digested  study. 
They  could  not  drive  an  omnibus  if  they 
would.  Who  would  trust  a  horse  in  their 
hands  ?  They  could  not  mend  the  roads 
in  spite  of  an  Oxford  bachelor  degree. 
Who  would  select  the  pale,  narrow-chest- 
ed scholar  among  the  gangs  of  sturdy  labor- 
ers who  clamor  for  work  and  stvle  them- 
selves — sometimes  justly,  poor  fellows — 
unemployed  ?     Nobody,  of  course. 

Meantime,  they  are  shouldered  out  in 
another  way.  Every  head  master  of  every 
little  hedge-school  must  have  an  athlete  as 
well  as  a  scholar  for  his  assistant  nowa- 
days. W^hat  chance  has  this  overworked 
creature  of  the  education  craze  to  develop 
into  an  athlete  ?  He  has  not  the  time,  he 
has  not  the  money,  ten  to  one  he  has  not 
the  stamina.     Again,  every  head-master 
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wants  a  ''  gentleman, "  a  man  with  good 
manners,  good  appearance,  well-dressed, 
etc.  And  the  market  is  packed  with 
yonng  uien  of  nnezceptional  parentage 
fresh  from  the  University,  willing  and 
anxious  to  take  even  the  smalleirt  posts. 
This  is  a  fresh  croplty  to  poor  Smiko. 
These  young  men  are  the  sons  of  parents 
who  have  moderate  means,  but  are  deter- 
mined their  sons  shall  have  *'  something 
to  do."  They  are  willing  to  make  them 
an  allowance  to  supplement  their  pay,  but 
their  hearts  are  set  on  seeing  them  with 
some  definite  employment.  So  the  sons, 
weary  of  parental  admonitions,  take  any 
little'  post  that  turns  up,  '*  just  for  the 
look  of  the  thing,"  and  work  as  assistants 
at  wages  on  which  they  would  starve  bat 
for  the  **  hundred  a  year  from  the  ii^ov- 
ernor.*'  When  the  choice  is  between 
these  young  men  who  have  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages from  the  first — public  -  school 
training  and  the  social,  as  well  as  mental, 
education  of  the  University — which  the 
other  poor  fellows,  from  laick  of  means, 
have  missed,  of  course  the  gentleman's 
son  is  chosen  if  he  will  come  on  the  same 
terms.  He  looks  better  bred,  is  probably 
stronger  and  more  athletic,  is  incompara- 
bly better  dressed,  and  more  at  his  ease. 
Ue  elbows  the  poorer  man  out  of  the  run- 
ning with  light-hearted  carelessness,  and 
the  poorer  man  dies  in  a  garret  or  turns 
genteel  swindler.  It  is  a  losing  race  from 
the  first.  Wages  are  down  to  nothing  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  young  men  on  an 
allowance  who  are  willing  to  work  for  lit- 
tle, under  pressure  from  home.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  head- school  are  mon- 
strously out  of  proportion  to  the  pay,  be- 
cause the  market  is  so  full,  and  there  is 
no  room  for  the  product  of  the  education 
mania  anywhere.  We  have  seen  circulars 
by  the  hundred  from  agencies,  asking  for 
atssistant  -masters  for  such  schools,  de- 
manding an  *'  Honors  man  and  athlete," 
and  offering  £40  a  year  salary  1  The 
thing  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so 
pitiful.  The  child  of  gratuitous  education 
falls  back  on  an  ill-paid  clerkship  or  ad- 
dressing circulars — which  line,  by  the 
way,  is  also  overstocked — and  breaks  his 
heart  or  ruins  his  health  at  thirty.  Such 
is  the  education  mania  in  its  highest 
phase,  when  the  son  of  our  washerwoman 
goes  to  Oxford  and  the  heir  of  the  butler 
is  a  Bachelor  of  the  sister  University. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  lower  down  in 


the  scale.  The  less  promising  pnpilp, 
who  never  reach  the  stage  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  exhibitions  given  to  de- 
serving students  by  City  Companies,  are 
equally  useless  products,  and  more  hope- 
lessly stranded.  For  the  others  have  ai 
least  reached  the  goal  of  their  ambitions. 
They  have  got  their  degree,  and  found  it 
useless,  and  given  the  whole  foolish  busi- 
ness a  fair  trial.  These  others  have  fallen 
between  the  two  stools.  They  have  no 
degree  ;  so  the  scholastic  walk  in  life  is 
closed  to  them.  They  have  learned 
enough  to  develop  a  certain  power  of 
thinking  which  makes  any  kind  of  mo- 
notonous labor  intolerable.  An  unedu- 
cated man  who  can  only  read  and  write 
can  stand  at  a  machine  and  make  the 
heads  of  pins  from  one  year's  end  to 
another  till  he  dies,  and  yet  be  tolerably 
happy.  To  |any  one  at  all  educated  sucn. 
a  life  would  be  literally  maddening.  To 
have  acquired  a  certain  taste  for  music 
and  poetry,  and  then  make  the  heads 
of  pins  or  split  steel  pens  ten  hours 
out  of  the  twenty -four  from  seventeen  to 
seventy,  would  diive  him  crazy.  To  be 
able  to  do  the  same  work  every  day  for 
eight  or  ten  hours  requires  an  utterly 
blank  intellect.  If  your  brain  is  working 
full  power  in  thought  while  your  muscles 
are  working  at  heaving  coal  month  after 
month  you  would  wear  out.  The  amount 
of  vitality  at  your  disposal  would  not  stand 
it.  And  whether  your^health  would  stand  it 
or  not,  you  would  not.  An  educated  man 
working  out  his  life  as  a  dock  laborer 
would  attain  a  misery  horrible  to  contem- 
plate. 

And,  after  all,  although  philanthropists 
prose  about  elevating  men's  rninds  and 
purifying  and  raising  their  ideas,  sensible 
people  must  know  tbat  the  great  thing  we 
all  want  is  a  certain  measure  of  happiness 
in  a  not  over  happy  world.  Don't  tell  us 
with  pride  that  men's  minds  will  be 
raised  ;  tell  us  men  will  be  happier,  or 
rather  more  contented — happiness  is  too 
positive  a  quality — for  your  scheme  of 
education,  and  we  will  give  in  a  qualilied 
adhesion  to  all  the  fuss  and  bother  it  will 
entail.  But  no  one  who  is  not  hopelessly 
prejudiced,  or  has  not  already  taken  a 
brief  for  the  other  side,  or  committed 
himself  once  and  for  all  to  that  way  of 
thinking,  will  pretend  that  the  educated 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  victims  of  the  mod- 
ern craze,  the  half-educated  man,  will  be 
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happy  as  a  citizen,  or  a  docker,  or  work- 
ing at  a  machine  all  bis  life  in  a  crowded 
factory.     Would  any  one  of  us  be  bappy  ? 
Of  course  not.     Education  lifts  men  into 
a   different  sphere,   gives  them  different 
ideas  of  pleasure,  different  standards  of 
comfort.     One  can  think  of  no  more  ex- 
quisite torture  for  an  educated  man  than 
to  send  him  to  live  on  eighteen  shillings  a 
week  in  a  court  in  Wbitechapel,  working 
ten  hours  a  day  at  making,  say,  French 
nails.     He   would    blow   his   brains   out, 
poor  fellow,  and  we  could  hardly  blame 
him  ;  or,  more  probably,  he  would  gel  a 
few    hundred   others,   similarly  situated, 
togetber,  throw  up  a  barricade  and  iigbt 
savagely  for  life  and  plunder,  as  happens 
every  ten  years  in   France.     If  his  rage 
and  fury  at  tbe  misery  within  him  had 
not  robbed  him  of  his  reason,  he  would 
specially  direct  his  attentions  to  philan- 
thropic School  Board  agitators,  and  hang 
them  one  after  another  on  the  lamp-posts 
along  the  Strand  or  Whitechapel  Road. 
But  we  cannot  be  expected  to  believe  that 
all  the  workers — the  vast  majority  of  the 
British  nation,  in  fact — are  in  this  condi- 
tion of  shocking,  horrible  misery.     If  the 
philanthropist  would  have  us  so  believe, 
we  must  beg  respectfully  to  decline.    The 
thi  ig  is  impossible,  or  it  could  not  have 
gone  on  for  the  last  fifty  years  without  a 
revolution.     People    would    have    killed 
themselves  by  thousands  rather  than  en- 
dure it.     No  moral  or  legal  or  religious 
restriction  would  have  sufficed  to  prevent 
them.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  main- 
tained that  they  have  only  refrained  from 
doing  this  from  sheer  dulness  and  stupid- 
ity, and  that  as  soon  as  it  penetrates  to 
their  slow  minds  they  will  die  like  flies, 
we   must   again  take  leave   to  doubt  it. 
We  believe  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  dull, 
contented  happiness  among  the  working 
classes,  and  we  cannot  see  what  good  will 
be  done  by  robbing  us  or  them  of  that 


belief.  Of  course  happiness  is  largely  a 
matter  of  belief  and  of  temperament,  and 
doubtless  if  you  tell  people  they  ought  to 
be  miserable,  often  enough  they  will 
begin  to  be  miserable,  or  at  least  uncom- 
fortable. At  present  the  working  class  is 
happy  enough — far  happier,  we  suspect, 
than  the  brain-laborers,  with  whom  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  melancholy  seems  to  be 
chronic. 

What,  then,  is  the  good  of  teaching 
them  either  languages  or  science  and  un- 
fitting them  for  manual  labor  f     Do  let  us 
remember  that  brain-labor  is  a  luxury,  and 
poets  are  a  luxury,  and  gentlemen  are  a 
luxury,  and  art,  science,  philosophy,  luxu- 
ries.    Whereas  bread  and  boots  and  pins 
and  French  nails  are  a  necessity,  and  with- 
out butchers  and  bakers  tbe  world  could 
not  go  on  a  day.     There  can  be  bread 
without   philosophy,   but   we   cannot  be 
philosophers  if  there  are  no  bakers  to  feed 
us.     Let  us,  therefore,  not  interfere  reck- 
lessly with  nature's  supply  of  bakers  and 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  Heaven  will  send 
us  enough  philosophers.     If   people   are 
too  highly  educated  to  plough,  the  world 
must  starve.     This,  it   must   be   remem- 
bered, will  prove  no  bar  to  the  rise  of 
great  talent  or  genius.     Genius  has  forced 
its  way  to  recognition  before  now  despite 
of  lowly  birth  and    small  opportunities. 
One  might  instance  countless  names.     We 
do  not  wish  to  keep  any  one  down.     All 
we  protest  against  is  the  pulling  of  every 
one  up — by  the  roots,  as  it  seems  to  us. 
The   same   problem   is   agitating    France 
which  is  troubling  us,  and  M.  Taine,  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  has  put  it 
forward  from  the  French  standpoint  with 
all  the  force  of  his  pen.     When  we  have 
no  laborers  and  no  artisans  and  no  bakers 
and  no  domestic  servants,  we  may  perhaps 
begin  to  realize  our  error  ;  but  not,  we 
suppose,  till  then. — Saturday  Review, 
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In  her  still  House  of  Fame  her  Laureate  dead 
England  entombs  to-day,  lays  him  to  rest. 
The  leaves  of  honor  green  around  his  head, 
Love's  flowers  fresh  on  his  breast. 
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Mourn  him  in  solemn  service  of  high  song, 

Music  soreno  as  breathed  in  his  last  breath, 
When,  to  the  soundless  ocean  borne  along. 
He  met  majestic  death. 

Mourn  him  with  grief's  most  fair  solemnities. 

Ritual  that  with  an  inward  rapture  suits, 
While  in  stem  pomp  the  mind's  grave  companies 
March  as  to  Dorian  flutes. 

If  tears  we  shed,  His  but  as  eyes  grow  dim. 

When  some  rich  strain  superbly  rolls  away  ; 
For  like  the  close  of  an  Olympian  hymn, 
Ended  his  golden  day. 

Bear  him  in  pride  like  a  dead  conqueror, 

Brought  home  to  his  last  triumph  in  sad  state. 
Over  him  his  Country's  Flag  ;  who  in  life's  war 
Was  victor  over  fate. 

We  saw  him  stand,  a  lordly  forest  tree. 

His  branches  filled  with  music,  all  the  air. 
Glad  for  his  presence  ;  fallen  at  last  is  he, 
And  all  the  land  is  bare. 

60,  with  old  Handel  thundering  in  our  ears 

His  mighty  dirge,  marching  from  breast  to  breast 
In  sorrow's  purple  pageant,  with  proud  tears, 
We  leave  him  to  his  rest. 


— Academy. 
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BY  E.  M.   CHURCH. 


Some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  King 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  commissioned  an 
English  officer  to  put  down  and  destroy 
the  secret  societies  with  which  the  prov- 
ince of  Apulia  was  infested.  This  English 
officer.  General  Church,  was  invested  with 
full  powers  to  try,  condemn,  and  execute 
all  such  offenders.  He  has  left  behind 
him  some  curious  accounts  of  his  experi- 
ence in  fulfilling  this  mission,  and  from 
his  unpublished  papers  is  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  life  and  capture  of 
the  most  remarkable  among  the  brigand 
chiefs  of  the  time. 

Ciro  Annichiaiico  was  a  priest,  and 
sometimes  exercised  ihe  functions  of  a 
priest  in  the  midst  of  his  blood-stained 
career.  We  hear  of  his  celebrating  Mass 
before  starting  on  some  wild  expedition, 
and  he  complained  of  the  Mission  priests 


*  *  that  they  did  not  preach  the  pure  Gos- 
pel, but  disseminated  illiberal  opinions 
among  the  peasants."  At  the  same  time 
he  was  cruel,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex  ; 
his  life  was  openly  immoral,  and  he  boast- 
ed of  his  infidel  opinions.  When  he  lay 
under  sentence  of  death,  one  of  these  same 
good  Mission  priests  came  to  exhort  him 
to  repentance.  '*  Let  alone  this  prating,'' 
answered  Don  Ciro,  with  a  sneer  ;  **  we 
are  of  the  same  profession,  don't  let  us 
make  game  of  one  another  !" 

As  to  his  personal  appearance.  General 
Church  says  :  '*  He  was  a  good  horseman, 
and  a  capital  shot ;  strong  and  vigorous 
as  a  tiger,  and  equally  ferocious ;  his 
countenance  was  bad  ;  he  had  large  fea* 
tures,  a  very  ordinary  face,  and  never 
without  a  sinister  expression,  quite  uplike 
the  manlv  countenance  of  Don  Gaetano 
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Yafdarelli"  (another  brigand  chief). 
**  His  eyes  weie  small  and  of  a  reddish 
hue ;  his  hair  dark,  thick,  and  bashj  ; 
he  had  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  a  short, 
rather  turned-up  nose,"  The  General 
adds  :  **  Giro  had  friends  and  protectors 
in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Lecce,  and  had  the  effrontery  at 
times  to  show  himself  in  broad  daylight 
apparently  unaccompanied.  He  was  a 
perfect  Proteos  in  his  disguises — as  a 
woman,  as  a  beggar,  as  a  priest,  as  a 
friar,  as  an  o£5cer,  as  a  gendarme.  His 
usual  dress  was  of  velveteen,  highly  laced, 
with  many  rows  of  buttons,  and  belts  in 
every  direction,  and  he  was  always  armed 
with  pistols  and  stiletto,  carbine  or  rifle. 
He  always  carried  poison  with  him,  in  a 
small  case,  within  a  red  pocket-book.  He 
also  always  woie  several  silver  chains,  to 
one  of  which  was  attached  the  silver 
death's-head,  the  badge  of  the  secret  so- 
ciety, the  Decisi,  which  he  had  founded, 
and  of  which  he  was  the  recognized  head 
— that  terrible  societv,  whose  first  condi- 
tion  of  admission  into  its  ranks  was  that 
the  candidate  must  have  committed  two 
murders  with  his  own  hand,  and  whose 
decrees  and  patents  were  written  in  blood. 
On  his  breast  he  wore  rows  of  relics, 
crosses,  images  of  saints,  and  amulets 
against  the  Evil  Eye.  His  head-dress  was 
a  high-peaked  drab-colored  hat,  adorned 
with  gold  band,  buckle,  and  tall  black 
feather,  and  his  fingers  were  covered  with 
rings  of  great  value.'* 

Giro  Annichiarico  was  bom  of  well-to-do 
parents,  in  Grottaglia,  one  of  the  little 
white  towns  which  stud  the  green  plain  of 
Francavilla.  He  was  early  destined  to  the 
priesthood  by  his  relations,  who  were 
quiet,  respectable  people,  of  the  farming 
class  mostly,  though  one  of  his  uncles  was 
a  canonico,  and  *'  a  man  of  learning,  who 
never  took  any  part  in  the  ciimes  of  his 
nephew."  The  first  time  we  hear  of  Giro 
he  has  stabbed  a  voung  girl  of  Grottaglia^ 
betrothed  to  a  fellow-townsman,  Giuseppe 
Molotesi.  Giro,  though  already  a  priest, 
waylaid  the  poor  girl,  and  on  her  scornful 
rejection  of  his  addresses,  murdered  her, 
and  afterward  murdered  young  Molotesi, 
his  sister,  and  three  brothers.  This  was 
in  1803. 

The  only  member  of  the  Molotesi  fam- 
ily left  alive  was  a  little  boy,  who  was 
hidden  away  by  a  faithful  servant  in  his 
own  desolate  house,   and  who   grew    up 


there,  barred  and  bolted  in,  never  once, 
for  fifteen  years,  ventuiing  to  stir  outside 
the -door. 

The  child  grew  to  be  a  man.  One  day 
friends  came  to  him,  not  as  they  were 
wont,  with  gentle  tappings  and  passwords, 
before  the  fast-bolted  door  would  open  to 
admit  them,  but  in  broad  daylight,  exult- 
ing, saying  that  he  was  free,  that  the  mur- 
derer of  his  family  was  dead,  that  he  could 
come  forth  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
heaven.  But  the  pale  captive  shrank  back, 
fearing  it  was  some  snare  laid  for  him, 
and  refused  to  cross  the  threshold  of  his 
door.  At  last  he  was  persuaded  to  creep 
out,  trembling,  dazzled  by  the  sunlight,  to 
go  to  the  town-gate,  and  to  look  upon  the 
ghastly  head  exposed  there  in  an  iron 
cage.  There  he  stood,  poor  creature,  half 
dazed  at  first,  then  breaking  into  wild  tears 
and  laughter,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees  to  thank  the  Madonna  and  all  the 
saints  for  his  deliverance,  then  running  off 
to  the  General's  quarters  to  thank  him  too. 

For  the  murder  of  the  Molotesi,  Giro 
was  condemned  to  fifteen  years'  imprison- 
ment in  chains  ;  but  in  four  years'  time 
he  had  escaped,  and  betaken  himself  to 
the  mountains,  where  he  gathered  round 
him  a  band  of  ruffians  and  outlaws,  and 
became  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood. 
In  a  *'  Justification"  which  he  sent  to  the 
Royal  Gommission  appointed  in  1817  to 
act  against  the  brigands,  the  wolf  thus 
complains  of  the  hard  measure  dealt  to 
him  by  the  shepherds  of  the  fiock  : 

"  The  priest  Giro  Annichiarico,  of  the 
town  of  Grottaglia,  learns  with  surprise 
that  the  Gommission  .  .  .  demands  the 
reason  why  Giro  Annichiarico  resides  out 
of  his  native  country."  He  proceeds  to 
protest  his  innocence  of  the  crimes  laid 
against  him,  *'  feeling  within  me  no  tumult 
which  reproaches  me  with  having  ever 
acted  against  reason,  or  offended  against 
the  sacred  laws  of  virtue  and  honor  ;"  and 
adds  that  in  consequence  of  cruel  persecu- 
tions, he  had  for  years  dwelt  among  the 
wild  beasts,  living  by  the  compassion  of 
peasants  and  shepherds,  or  on  the  wild 
fruits  !  But  his  conscience  is  at  peace, 
though  *'  the  blame  of  every  disturbance 
falls  on  him,  and  whenever  robberies  or 
murders  are  committed,  it  is  put  down  to 
the  abate  Giro  Annichiarico  1"  He 
adds  : — 

*'  When  the  glorioos  Bourbon  dynasty  re- 
tamed  and  benignly  determined  to  recall  from 
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exile  those  who  had  been  banished  from  so- 
ciety, I  presented  myself  to  the  authorities, 
and  obtained  leave  to  dwell  at  Bari  under  po- 
lice supervision,  and  the  most  pleasing  hopes 
arose  wiihiQ  me  of  living);  at  rest,  in  social 
order.  I  reflected  on  the  obligetions  imposed 
upon  me  by  mv  sacred  profession,  and  deter- 
mined to  join  the  Colhge  of  Mission  Priests 
at  B»iri.  I  was  on  the  point  of  doing  this, 
when  the  thunderbolt  burst  upon  me  ;  I  was 
secretly  informed  that  my  arrest  was  or- 
dered, and  I  vaoisbed,  and  betaking  myself 
to  my  old  haunts,  recommenced  a  wretched 
and  savage  life. 

"  Circumstances  invited  me  to  crime  and 
vengeance  :  the  feelings  of  nature  and  religion 
recalled  me  to  duty.  I  learned  with  horror 
from  the  Hhepherds  that  brigands  infested  the 
mountains,  and  the  account  of  their  outrages 
made  my  heart  bleed.  I  determined  to  help 
my  fellow-creatures,  and  hoped  one  day  to 
undeceive  the  Government  about  the  calam- 
nies  heaped  upon  me.  I  came  forth  from  my 
cavern,  and  took  the  road  to  Martina.  ...  I 
can  say  with  truth  that  the  roads  are  now 
safe,  that  the  traveller  journeys  without  fear  ; 
the  farmhouses  stand  open,  the  shepherd  sings 
as  he  leads  his  flock  to  the  pasture." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  real  story  of  Giro's 
life  and  ways. 

He  had  escaped,  as  has  been  said,  after 
four  years'  im prison ment,  and  had  gone 
to  the  mountains.  After  awhile,  (ieneral 
Ottavio,  a  Cordican,  was  sent  to  put  down 
brigandaore,  which  had  become  trouble- 
some, in  Apulia  ;  and  he  set  about  it  by 
offering  an  amnesty  and  pension  to  Giro  if 
he  would  reside  at  Bari,  forsaking  his  evil 
ways,  and  becoming  a  peaceful  citizen. 
**  It  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Government,*' 
says  General  Ghurch,  in  his  account  of 
the  affair ;  but  General  Ottavio  was 
mightily  pleased  with  his  short  and  easy 
method  of  turning  the  wolf  into  the  lamb, 
and  at  Franr.avilla  a  meeting  took  place, 
articles  were  signed,  and  Giro  became,  in- 
deed, the  pet-lamb  of  the  fold.  But  it 
did  not  last  long.  He  tired  of  captivity, 
in  spite  of  riding  and  dining  with  the  Gen- 
eral, who  greatly  delighted  in  his  com- 
pany ;  and  the  story  of  his  escape  recalls 
one  of  those  old  tales  which  were  our 
childhood's  delight. 

One  fine  day  General  Ottavio  and  Giro 
Annichiarico  were  strolling  together,  out- 
^de  thf  walls  of  Bari,  accompanied  by 
some  officers  of  the  General's  suite.  Pres- 
ently the  General's  horses  were  brought 
out  for  their  usual  exercise,  and  Giro,  who 
had  been  amusing  the  company  with 
stories  of  wild  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
escapes,  interrupted  himself  to  commend 
the  horses,  of  which  the  General  was  vast- 


ly proud  :  among  others  there  was  a  gray 
which,  saddled  and  bridled,  was  brought 
up  by  a  groom  for  his  master's  morning 
ride,  **  Yea,  'tis  a  good  horse — you  shall 
try  him,  and  give  me  your  opinion  of 
him,"  said  the  General  ;  but  Giro  mod- 
estly excused  himself  ;  he  was  growing 
stiff,  he  was  out  of  practice.  Yet,  if  his 
Excclkncy  insisted — and  after  much  press- 
ing, the  abate  obeyed,  and  mounted,  rode 
a  few  paces,  and  would  have  dismounted, 
but  at  the  General's  repeated  request  took 
another  turn,  walked,  trotted,  galloped, 
and  returned  full  of  praises  of  the  gallant 
gray.  He  had  never  ridden  a  better 
horse  ! 

General  Ottavio  was  pleased,  but  not 
satisfied.  He  must  have  Don  Giro's  opin- 
ion upon  a  horse  from  Gonveisano  ;  he 
roust  know  if  it  would  be  safe  to  bet  on 
the  speed  of  the  Gonveisano.  The  races 
would  soon  be  coming  off,  and  he  knew 
no  man  whose  judgment  would  be  so  good 
as  the  abaters.  So  Giro  obligingly  con- 
sented to  mount  again,  riding  a  little  way, 
and  returning  to  the  gate  where  the  Gen- 
eral and  his  officers  stood  watching  him. 
He  was  met  with  an  indignant  pioteht. 
''But  this  is  nothing,  nothing  at  all! 
You  have  ^grown  lazy,  Don  Giro  ;  you 
must  have  a  gallop  out  of  him,  or  how 
can  you  give  an  opinion  ?"  Don  Giro 
seemed  strangely  apathetic.  Good  living 
and  comfortable  quarters  had  taken  the 
fire  out  of  him  apparently  :  still,  to  please 
his  host,  he  consent«fd  and  galloped  off, 
taking  a  wider  circuit,  flashing  along  the 
white  road  which  crossed  the  wide  plain, 
lost  to  sight  for  the  moment  among  the 
olive-woods,  then  returning  at  full  speed, 
and  declaring  that  it  was  an  excellent 
horse,  and  fleet — though  not  perhaps 
quite  80  fleet  as  some  among  the  General's 
stud.  Yet  a  good  horse,  an  excellent 
horse." 

**  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  my  Andalu- 
sian.  I  am  told  he  is  five  times  as  fleet  as 
Gonversano.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

Don  Giro  looked  at  the  tall  dark  chest- 
nut and  shook  his  head.  "  No,  no,  your 
Excellency.  Gonversano  would  match  that 
horse  anyday.  But  I  will  try  him."  So 
the  Gonversano  was  led  back  to  his  stable 
in  the  town,  and  the  saddle  and  bridle 
were  put  upon  the  Andalusian.  The  Gen- 
eral handed  a  whip  to  Giro,  saying, 
^^  Andate,  andate /  presto,  presto/^'  and 
off  he  went,  tearing  along  the  road  till  he 
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reached  the  tarn  to  Brindisi.  Some  of 
the  officers  looked  at  one  another  signifi- 
cantly, but  only  for  a  few  moments.  Giro 
reappeared,  at  full  speed,  and  was  soon 
amon^  them  again,  loudly  declaring  that 
he  preferred  Conversano  as  a  riding-hoise 
a  thousand  times. 

"  Bah  !  bah  1"  answered  General  Ot- 
tavio,  '*  any  one  can  see  that  the  Andalu- 
sian  is  the  swifter  of  the  two  ;  you  are 
prejudiced,  signore  abate,  because  the  race 
of  Conversano  is  the  glory  of  Apulia. 
The  chestnut  is  a  little  fat  and  lazy,  that's 
all.  You  should  have  made  more  une  of 
the  whip  r* 

'*  Whip,  your  Excellency  ?  There  was 
no  need  of  a  whip  !  I  rather  needed  a 
second  pair  of  arms,"  said  Don  Giro,  wip- 
ing the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  *'  The 
brute  !  Madonna  mia,  but  he  has  neai  ly 
pulled  my  arms  out  of  their  sockets  !'' 
and  he  dismounted  with  apparent  diffi- 
culty, rubbing  the  said  arms,  and  mutter- 
ing that  the  horse  must  be  surely  possessed 
by  the  devil,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  mount  again  for  a  month  at  leasts 
at  which  his  Excellency  and  the  officer, 
laughed  uproariously. 

So  the  Andalusian  was  led  away,  but 
General  Ottavio  was  not  satisfied,  lie 
was  determined  to  have  Don  Giro's  opin- 
ion upon  a  thoroughbred  English  mare,  of 
a  bright  bay  color,  which  he  had  just 
bought.  **  Gome,  Don  Giro,"  he  said, 
coaxingly,  **  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?  One 
turn  more,  just  one  little  turn  !'* 

**  Impossible,  your  Excellency — really 
impossible  :  I  am  dead  !" 

*'  Gome,  signore  abatey  I  must  have  you 
try  the  mare.  Gan  it  be  the  redoubtable 
Don  Giro  Annichiarico,  the  fitst  of  horse- 
men, who  refuses  me  ?" 

**  Pardon  me,  your  Excellency.  I  am 
not  the  man  I  was.  In  truth,  you  must 
excuse  me." 

*'  One  more  trial,  my  friend.  Only  one 
more  I  She  has  cost  me  200  English 
guineas,  hard  cash,  and  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  having  your  opinion." 

Very  reluctantly  Don  Giro  allowed  him- 
83lf  to  be  persuaded,  rubbing  his  aching 
arms,  and  after  a  shoit  turn,  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  dismount  ;  but  yielding  to 
renewed  entreaties,  he  took  otf  bis  hat, 
bowed  low,  and  saying,  **  At  your  Excel- 
lency's commands."  was  soon  flyinc;  along 
the  road,  followed  by  the  chiers  of  the 
spectators.     Soon  he  had  tuincd  the  cor- 


ner of  the  road  that  led  to  Biindisi.  Is 
it  necessary  to  add  that  General  Ottavio 
never  saw  his  English  mare  again  ? 

He  did  see  Don  Giro  once  again,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  on  this  wise  :  Ue  was  still 
in  charge  of  the  district,  and  was  making 
some  attempt  to  pursue  some  brigands. 
One  day  he  was  placidly  walking  in  his 
garden  alone  when  a  man,  armed  at  all 
points,  sprang  over  the  wall  and  confront- 
ed him.  It  wasGiro  Annichiaiico.  **  You 
and  I  have  met  before,"  he  said  ;  '*  you 
remember  me.  General  ?  Pray  don't  be 
frightened.  Your  life  is  in  my  hands,  hut 
I  will  let  you  off  this  once  for  old  acquaint- 
ance' sake.  Only  rernember  that  I  shall 
not  be  so  lenient  another  time,  and  leave 
off  hunting  after  me  in  this  furious  fash- 
ion !  Addio!  A  thousand  greetings. 
Addio  P^  and  so  saying  he  leaped  back 
over  the  wall  and  disappeared,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  General  Ottavio  took  the 
hint  ! 

When  he  was  on  his  trial,  Don  Giro  was 
asked  how  many  rauiders  he  had  com- 
mitted.  ^^  Chi  lo  sn?'^  he  answered, 
coolly.  **  Sixty  or  seventy,  perhaps  I" 
One  of  these  murdefs  made  a  special  im- 
pression on  General  Ghurch.  lie  not  only 
relates  the  circumstances  at  length,  but 
refers  to  it  again  and  again.  No  wonder 
it  did  make  an  impression  not  to  be  effaced 
on  the  mind  of  the  chivalrous,  kindly  Eng- 
lishman ! 

The  old  feudal  castle  of  Martano,  he 
says,  stands  above  the  picturesque  little 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  overlooks  a 
magnificent  view.  There,  across  the  blue 
waves,  you  see  the  opposite  coast,  and  the 
Albanian  mountains  beyond,  while  nearer 
at  hand  stretch  green  plain,  olive-woods, 
vineyards,  as  far  as  Otranto,  fourteen 
miles  away.  This  old  castle  belonged  to 
the  Princess  of  Maitano,  a  beautiful 
orphan  girl  some  twenty  years  of  age, 
sole  mistress  of  great  wealth  and  fair  es- 
tates, dwelling  among  her  own  people,  in 
the  home  of  her  ancestors,  adored  by  those 
around  her,  fair  and  innocent,  happy  and 
fearless — why  should  she  be  otherwise  ? 

Many  suitors  had  s^he,  but  to  none  of 
them  had  she  a  word  to  say,  laughingly 
declaring  that  the  care  of  her  own  people, 
the  company  of  her  little  cousin  (an  orphan 
boy  of  seven  or  eight  )  ears  old),  the  kind 
guidance  of  her  old  cliaplain  and  of  her 
duenna — both  distantly  related  to  her  and 
both  devoted  to  her — filled  up  all  her  time 
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and  thoughtpy  and  she  wished  for  notblDg 
more. 

The  hoasc8of  the  town  of  Mariano  were 
scattered  irregularly  up  and  down,  with 
very  little  in  the  way  of  a  street,  being 
mostly  detached  and  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens. A  steep  road  led  up  to  the  castle, 
which  stood  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  and  apart  from  all  other  buildings. 

One  dark  December  night — it  was  in 
the  year  1814 — the  inhabitants  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Martano  bade  each  other  the  usual 
felict  notUy  the  old  steward  locked  and 
barred  the  great  gates  according  to  custom 
(for  though  the  moat  was  filled  up  and  the 
ramparts  had  crumbled  away,  ihe  walled 
court-yard  and  great  portals  remained),  and 
all  went  peacefully  to  bed.  The  young 
Princess  bad  dit^missed  her  maid  and  was 
preparing  to  go  to  rest,  when  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door  of  her  apaitment,  and 
iier  duenna  entered. 

**  You  are  not  asleep,  dear  child  ? 
Well,  so  much  tho  better  ;  for  you  must 
dress  yourself  and  come  down  to  receive 
his  Excellency  the  Commandant  of  the 
province.  The  poor  gentleman  has  been 
Delated  on  his  wav  to  Otranto,  and  begs 
your  hospitality.     Will  50U  come  ?*' 

**  Surely  yes,  cava  mia/*  the  young  girl 
answered.  '*  Send  Lucia  to  me,  and  I 
will  follow  you  immediately. " 

**  For,'*  says  General  Church,  **  such  is 
the  hospitality  of  the  nobles  and  gentry, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Apulia,  that,  arrive  at  their  houses  at 
what  hour  you  will,  you  are  sure  of  a  wel- 
come, and  most  likely  the  master  of  the 
house  will  himself  come  down  to  receive 
you."  So,  as  a  natural  thing,  the  Prin- 
cess prepared  to  come  down  and  receive 
her  guest. 

Alas  !  it  was  no  belated  traveller  who 
knocked  at  tho  ca»tle-gato  that  night ;  but 
Don  Ciro,  with  a  band  of  forty  or  fifty 
ruffians,  giving  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  province,  and  excusing  his 
late  arrival  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  inclemency  of  tho  weather,  the  dis- 
turbed  state  of  the  country,  the  distance 
to  Otranto.  He  was  readily  admitted  ; 
the  old  steward,  as  he  drew  back  the  pon- 
derous bolts,  calling  the  sleepy  servants  to 
make  haste  and  fetch  light,  and  summon 
the  Princess,  His  orders  were  cheerfully 
obeyed  ;  the  serving-men  hastened  down 
the  wide  stone  staircase,  some  bringing 
torches,  some  flinging  logs  on  the  smoul- 


dering hearth,  some  hurrying  to  fetch  food 
and  wine,  all  anxious  to  show  respect  to 
the  Commandant.  No  sooner  had  the 
gates  been  opened  than  a  clatter  of  horse- 
hoofs  was  heard,  and  a  band  of  armed 
men  rode  into  the  court-yard.  Some  re- 
mained on  horseback  to  guard  the  castle- 
door,  some  dismounted  and  followed  their 
leader  as  he  pushed  his  way  into  the 
hall. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  resistance, 
no  time  to  raise  an  alarm  oven  ;  the  old 
steward  was  stabbed  as  he  stepped  for- 
ward, hospitably  anxious  to  greet  the  un- 
expected guests  ^  the  torches  were  seized 
from  the  hands  of  the  servants  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  dealt  the  death- 
blow ;  their  bodies  were  flung  into  the 
court-yard,  while  the  murderers  rushed 
through  the  house,  killing  and  plunder- 
ing. The  white-haired  chaplain,  the  old 
lady,  the  servants — male  and  female, — 
none  were  spared.  As  for  the  fair  young 
Princess — 

She  was  in  her  own  room,  chatting 
gayly  with  her  maids,  as  she  prepared  to 
go  down-stairs  and  receive  the  Command- 
ant. The  noise  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
a  certain  bustle  and  movement,  attracted 
the  attention  of  one  of  her  attendants,  and 
she  went  out  into  the  passage  to  see  what 
it  was  about.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs 
she  was  met  by  an  armed  man.  Terrified, 
she  gasped  out,  *'  What  are  your  com- 
mands, signore  ?*' 

**  Is  that  the  Princess's  door  ?" 

"  Yes — what  do  you  want  ?" 

''Nothing." 

There  was  a  shriek,  and  the  poor  wom- 
an fell  to  the  ground  pierced  by  a  dagger, 
while  Don  Ciro  rushed  past  her  and  burst 
into  the  room  where  the  Princess  stood^ 
white  and  trembling,  yet  commanding 
herself  bravely  as  became  one  of  her  birth 
and  breeding,  giving  no  way  to  tears  or 
entreaties,  and  answering  Ciro's  curt  salu- 
tation with  gentle,  youthful  dignity.  The 
colloquy  was  a  short  one. 

''  Princess,  we  know  that  you  have  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  house.  Where 
is  it?" 

*'  In  yonder  iron  chests" 

**  Where  are  the  keys?" 

'*  On  the  table  by  the  chimney-piece." 

**  Where  are  your  jewels  ?" 

*'  In  the  small  box  on  that  table." 

**  Have  you  any  others  ?" 

•*  Not  in  the  house." 
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**Very  well.  Allow  me  to  examine 
Ihem." 

He  unlocked  and  opened  the  cheFt, 
which  contained  36,000  gold  ducats,  his 
eyes  taking  a  ted  glow  as  he  ran  the  coins 
through  his  greedy  fin&reis  ;  then  he  opened 
the  jewel-box,  and  took  out  pearls  and 
diamonds  and  rubies,  sparkling  rings  and 
golden  bracelets,  which  had  adorned  many 
a  fair  and  noble  dame  of  ages  past ;  and 
then — it  is  horrible  to  relate,  but  it  is  true 
— crying  fiercely,  **  Philosophers  tell  us 
that  dead  dogs  can't  bite,"  he  stabbed 
both  the  Piincess  and  her  maid  with  his 
poniard. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  his  band  had  fin- 
ished their  share  in  the  bloody  work,  and 
fetching  food  and  wine,  and  stiiring  the 
smouldering  logs  to  a  blaze,  they  feasted 
gayly  in  the  hall  stained  with  the  blood  of 
their  victims^  and  quaffed  huge  draughts 
of  wine  to  the  health  of  **  /a  bella  Prin» 
cipessa.*^ 

After  a  time  Don  Giro  gave  the  word  to 
depart,  and  after  some  disputing  over  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  they  all  rode  away, 
setting  fire  to  the  furniture  in  the  great 
hall,  and  carefully  shutting  the  court-jard 
gates  behind  them,  that  casual  passers-by 
might  not  suspect  that  anything  was  wrong 
within. 

But  there  had  been  a  witness  of  the  foul 
deed,  though  they  little  guessed  it. 

The  boy  who  has  been  mentioned,  the 
hapless  Princess's  little  cousin  and  play- 
fellow, had  been  awakened  by  the  dying 
shriek  of  the  attendant.  His  room  opened 
within  that  of  the  Princess,  and  he  ran 
into  her  chamber  for  explanation  and  pro- 
tection, just  as  Giro  himself  burst  open 
the  door.  The  little  fellow,  in  an  agony 
of  terror,  crept  under  a  table  which  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  cloth,  deeply  fringed 
with  silk  and  gold,  and  there  be  lay,  un- 
perceived,  a  horror-struck  witness  of  the 
scene. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  could  not  tell, 
but  at  last  he  was  roused  from  his  stupor 
of  terror  by  the  choking  smoke  which 
began  to  pervade  the  apartment.  With 
shaking  limbs  and  chattering  teeth,  not 
daring  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  white  heap 
which  lay,  so  strangely  still,  upon  the 
floor,  the  poor  little  fellow  crept  out  of 
his  hiding-place,  and  wandered  from  one 
silent  room  to  another,  too  frightened  to 
go  down-stair«,  until  he  reached  a  window 
which  was  sufficiently  near  the  ground  to 


enable  him  to  drop  down  into  the  garden  ; 
then,  stumbling  through  the  darkness,  he 
climbed  a  low  wall,  and  found  his  way 
down  steep  and  stony  pathways  to  the 
house  of  the  Sindaco  of  Martano,  just  as 
the  gray  winter's  lawn  was  beginning  to 
rouse  the  inhabitants  from  their  slumbers. 
Breathless  and  trembling,  the  child  could 
only  explain  that  something  terrible  had 
happened  up  there,  at  the  castle  ;  and  the 
alarm  being  given,  the  townsfolk,  headed 
by  the  SindacOy  rushed  to  the  ca»tle-gates, 
which  stood  shut,  and  apparently  just  as 
usual. 

But  they  yielded  to  a  push,  and  flew 
apart,  and  then — ah,  what  a  ghastly  sight 
met  the  eyes  of  those  who  entered  and 
passed  into  the  great  hall  !  There  seemed 
nothing  to  be  dono  save  to  bury  the  dead 
bodies  and  extinguish  the  fire.  Every  one 
knew  whose  that  dark  night's  work  had 
been.  Every  one  had  loved  the  fair  young 
Princess,  and  would  have  gladly  seen  her 
murderer  brought  to  justice.  The  little 
boy  was  able  to  give  a  description  of  Don 
Giro,  and  a  full  account  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  :  among  the  heaps  of  cotpses 
on  the  floor  one  man-servant  and  the 
woman  who  had  fir^t  spoken  to  the  abate 
still  breathed,  and  being  taken  to  the  town 
and  carefully  tended,  lived  long  enough  to 
sign  a  deposition  before  the  magistrates. 
But  there  the  matter  ended.  Giro  Anni- 
chiarico  had  so  surrounded  himself  with 
the  reputation  of  a  magician  that  the  peo- 
ple dared  not  even  curse  him  aloud,  lest 
his  familiar  spirits  should  carry  him  a  re- 
port of  what  was  said  I 

We  are  told  that  **  Giro's  activity  was 
as  astonishing  as  his  artifice  and  intrepid- 
ity ;  and  as  he  was  always  extremely  well 
mounted,  and  found  concealment  and  sup- 
port everywhere,  through  fear  or  inclina- 
tion, he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
soldiers  repeatedly,  even  when  confidential 
spies  had  discovered  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment only  a  few  hours  before.  This  sin- 
gular good  fortune  acquired  for  him  the 
character  of  a  magician,  and  he  neglected 
nothing  that  could  confinn  this  idea." 

Giro's  ambition  was  to  be  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  all  the  secret  societies  in 
Apulia.  In  the  month  of  December, 
1817,  there  were  said  to  be  '70,000  sec- 
taries in  the  province  of  Lecce  alone,  and 
Giro  was  attempting  to  gather  all  to  a 
meeting,  and  to  get  them  to  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  king's  troops  ;  for 
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he  tbought  in  thi^  way  they  inifi;bt  get 
good  terms  with  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment. He  waft  all  the  more  eager  to  per- 
suade oth(r  cbiefA  of  banditti  to  join  bis 
patty,  because  he  knew  there  was  very  lit- 
tle hope  of  pardon  for  himself  unless  be 
could  appear  as  tbe  head  of  the  great  body 
of  secret  societies. 

He  had  two  meetings  with  Don  Gaetano, 
the  chief  of  tbe  Vardarelli  ;  but  tbey  did 
not  come  to  terms,  and  finallv  he  deter- 
mined  to  go  his  own  way,  and  take  tbe 
field  with  his  own  band  against  the  Eng- 
lish General,  who  was  now  in  command  of 
Apulia. 

Meanwbile  General  Church  had  been 
marching  up  and  down  tbe  provincei*,  fix- 
ing his  headquartets  sometimes  in  one 
place,  sometimes  in  another  ;  sometimes 
welcomed,  more  often  met  witb  sullen 
apathy  ;  keeping  bis  men  under  strict  dis- 
cipline, and  proclaiming  peace  and  safety 
to  all  who  would  help  him  in  establishing 
order  and  putting  down  murder,  robbery, 
and  lawlessness.  Reports  came  in  daily. 
C'iro  bad  been  seen  here,  heard  of  there. 
One  officer  of  gendarmeria  had  talked  to 
him  for  half  an  hour  ;  another  had  beard 
at  Ostnni  that  Giro  bad  slept  in  tbe  adjoin- 
ing  house  a  day  before.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  General  Church  as  he  sits  in  bis 
room  at  Lecce  studying  the  map  of  tbe 
province  with  bis  chief  of  the  staff.  Colonel 
Schmerber.  They  hare  stuck  red  pins 
into  the  loyal  places,  and  black  into  those 
which  are  disaffected.  The  General  has 
determined  that  tbe  three  towns  of  Grot- 
taglia,  Francavilla,  and  San  Mnrzano  shall 
be  tbe  centre  toward  which  alt  his  lines 
shall  converge,  so  that  bis  columns  should 
all  draw  closer  and  closer  till  Ciro  was  fast 
caught,  as  in  the  middle  of  a  net.  This 
having  been  explained,  tbe  General  throws 
himself  back  in  bis  chair,  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  says,  "  Schmerber,  my  friend, 
Ciro  is  moving  against  us." 

**  Impossible,  General.  You  are  jok- 
ing," was  the  reply. 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  read  for  yourself," 
handing  him  a  letter.  ^*  You  see  the 
black  flag  is  hoisted.  In  fact,  Don  Ciro 
has  been  so  considerate  as  to  warn  me  that 
if  I  don't  withdraw  ray  men  he  must  go 
to  war  with  me  in  earnest,  in  which  case 
one  of  us  must  die,  and  that  one  will  not 
be  Ciro  Annicbiatico  !" 

**  Very  good,  General.  We  are  quite 
ready  for  bim." 


**  And,  if  you  will  believe  it,  Schmer- 
ber, the  scoundrel  offers  me  bis  friendship 
and  protection  if  I  will  go  away  and  let 
him  alone  !  He  has  published  a  mani- 
festo, declaring  that  he  is  fighting  for  Lib- 
erty, especially  reminding  the  gendarmes 
that  they  are  mostly  Carbonari,  and  there- 
fore brethren." 

**  No  fear  of  the  gendarmes.  General. 
They  are  devoted  to  you." 

The  General  took  up  his  map  again. 
**  Bentz  and  his  battalion  must  march  at 
once  to  Brindisi — that  ]>]ace  is  only  kept 
in  order  by  the  garrison  in  the  castle. 
Corsi  to  Gioja  ;  Francia  to  Taranto  ;  Bian- 
chi  to  Ostuni.  Fusco  says  Francavilla  is 
all  for  Ciro,  and  our  men  are  insulted  in 
the  streets.  Well,  I  shall  be  there  befoie 
long.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  piece  of  news, 
Schmerber  ?  Vito  del  Serio  is  going  to 
be  married  I" 

'^  What  the  devil  does  that  matter  to 
us  ?" 

**  For  once  in  your  life,  my  friend,  you 
are  wrong.  It  matters  so  much,  that  if  I 
cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  the 
ceremony,  I  shall  certainly  send  repre- 
sentatives. Oh,  it  will  be  a  grand  affair, 
I  asHure  you.     Read  this."  . 

The  paper  which  General  Church  held 
out  contained  the  news  that  Don  Ciro  was 
intending  to  make  the  marriage  of  one  of 
his  chief  officers  the  pretext  of  a  great 
gathering  of  the  brigands  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  signal  of  a  general  rising. 

**  This  will  be  our  opportunity,  Schmer- 
ber, our  crisis, "  cried  the  General.  **  Now, 
do  you  see  ?  If  we  succeed  here,  tbe 
campaign  is  finished.  Ciro  has  not  done 
much  against  us  as  yet." 

**  He  has  tried  one  or  two  things,"  said 
Schmerber.  ''There  was  that  dash  on 
Brindisi,  in  hopes  of  freeing  the  galley- 
slaves,  but  the  cavalry  met  him  a  mile  out- 
side the  walls,  and  our  gentleman  had  no 
mind  to  come  to  close  quarters  ;  so  off 
he  goes  to  Gallipoli,  and  as  he  met  with 
the  same  reception-  there,  he  thought  it 
best  to  retire  and  lie  quiet  for  a  while." 

**  We  are  not  a  day  too  soon  or  a  day 
too  late,"  exclaimed  the  General,  pacing 
the  room  eagerly.  **  Send  off  the  officers 
to  their  different  posts.  We  could  not 
have  better  news,  Schmerber  !" 

That  evening  tbe  General  gave  a  fare- 
well dinner  to  bis  friends  at  Lecce,  pre- 
paratory to  leavinsc  the  pleasant  little  town 
and  taking  the  field   against  ^Don  Ciro. 
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There  were  loyal  and  complimentary  toasts 
drunk,  and  thrn  the  General  called  upon 
his  guests  to  drink  to  the  downfall  of  Giro 
Annichiarioo,  the  curse  of  Apulia. 

No  one  ventured  to  refu«se  ;  some  heart- 
ily applauded  ;  some  agreed  that  it  was 
well  said,  but,  with  shakings  of  the  head 
and  doubtful  looks,  asked  how  the  thing 
was  to  be  done  ?  Ciro's  name  had  been 
so  long  a  terror  to  the  land,  the  people 
dared  not  say  a  word  :  eighteen  years' 
practice  had  made  him  perfect  in  the  trade 
of  an  assassin.  No  one  else  was  safe  while 
he  lived.  But  when  General  Church  re- 
plied, '*  Well,  gentlemen,  have  it  your 
own  way.  Either  act  with  me,  heart  and 
soul,  or  withdraw  to  your  own  houses,  and 
keep  out  of  it  altogether.  For  my  own 
part,  I  swear  never  to  rest  till  I  have  de- 
stroyed the  scoundrel  Giro  Annichiarico 
and  all  his  bloodhounds  !"  *^  I  will  ride 
with  you  !"  cried  one.  *'  And  I  !" 
**  And  I  !''  "  And  I  V  they  said, 
catching  the  fire  from  each  other  ;  while  a 
worthy  lawyer — a  great  friend  of  the  Gen- 
eraPs — declared  with  a  laugh,  that  though 
he  was  too  fat  to  ride,  and  had  a  distinct 
dislike  to  the  neighborhood  of  musket - 
balls,  he  wou|d  put  his  unwieldy  body  into 
a  carriage  ana  go  from  place  to  place  to 
exhort  others  to  join  in  the  good  cause. 

And  now,  let  us  turn  to  San  Marzano 
and  Vito  del  Serio. 

A  mountain  village,  straggling  up  and 
down  among  crags  and  walls,  the  houses 
jumbled  among  patches  of  olives,  wher- 
ever there  was  a  little  bit  of  flat  ground. 
At  the  top  of  all  a  castle,  and  below  the 
village  a  belt  of  woods.  Altogether  a 
capital  place  for  defence,  and  therefore  a 
favorite  haunt  for  banditti  at  all  times  ; 
and  the  people,  who  were  an  Albanian 
colony  of  old  time,  were  wild  and  rugged, 
and  bore  a  bad  character  as  favoring  Don 
Giro  and  his  band. 

The  wedding-day  had  arrived,  and  the 
little  town  swarmed  with  guests  armed  to 
the  teeth.  The  bride,  a  strapping  brif;- 
andessa,  did  not  depend  on  her  splendid 
costume,  bright  eyes,  and  straight  black 
brows  entirely  for  her  conquests  apparent- 
ly. She  was  also  armed  with  carbine  and 
stiletto,  and  her  hands  and  arms  looked  as 
if  she  were  as  capable  of  using  them  as 
was  the  bridegroom  himself.  She  was 
lodged  in  the  castle,  which  belonged  to  a 
certain  Marchcse  Bonelli,  whose  agent,  in 
fear  of  his  own  life,  surrendered  the  keys, 


and  placed  the  good  winB  at  the  disposal 
of  his  uninvited  guests.  The  farms  and 
houses  around  had  been  requisitioned,  and 
right  royally  the  brigands  feasted  in  the 
castle-hall,  joined  by  most  of  the  inhab- 
itants, some  from  fear,  some  inspired  by 
the  eloquent  harangues  delivered,  glass  in 
hand,  by  Vito  del  Serio  and  his  charming 
bride.  As  the  day  grew  on,  their  courage 
grew  too.  The  wine  flowed  freely,  the 
people  gathered  round  and  swore  fidelity 
to  Giro  and  the  Decisi  with  brimming 
glasses  and  ringing  cheers.  Then  they 
swore  to  put  down  everything  sacred  on 
earth,  and  sealed  the  oath  by  rushing  to 
the  ramparts  and  discharging  their  mus- 
kets. And  this  was  so  delightful  and  in- 
spiring that  they  shouted  out  decrees,  rati- 
fying each  with  a  bumper  and  a  volley. 
Death  to  the  king  ! — to  all  kings  and 
rulers  I — to  all  Governments  ! — to  the 
Pope  ! — totV  Generale  Giorgio/  (Ghurch)  ; 
and  this  was  taken  up  and  repeated  with 
shouts  of  **  Brindisi !  Brindid!  a  Brin- 
disi  /"  to  the  death  of  il  Oenerale  Inplese  / 
and  a  fresh  rush  to  the  battlements,  with 
shouts  and  firing  of  muskets,  until,  to  re- 
lieve their  excitement  the  company  called 
for  a  tarantellu,  the  music  struck  up,  and 
the  dancing  and  drinking  grew  wilder  and 
wilder,  and  the  dancers  were  ready  to  defy 
the  world  ! 

Suddenly  a  bugle-call  was  heard  in  the 
direction  of  Francavilla.  The  dancing 
came  to  a  sudden  stop.  Ghecks  turned 
pale,  eyes  sought  one  another  doubtfully. 
Vito  del  Serio  ran  to  the  top  of  the  castle 
ramparts,  and  looked  across  the  great  green 
plain,  dotted  with  white  villages,  and 
bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  He 
shaded  his  eyes  from  the  low  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun.  "  Gli  Albanesi  T^  he  cried 
(General  Church's  Greek  soldiers  weie 
called  Albanesi  by  the  people),  '*  they  are 
coming  ! — but  they  are  few."  And  then, 
after  a  pause — *'  No,  no  ;  fear  nothing — 
they  are  taking  another  road  ;''  and  he 
descended  from  his  post  of  observation. 
The  dancing  began  again,  but  not  with  the 
same  spirit  as  before,  though  the  talk  was 
brave  enough.  **  Gli  Albaned  are  out  of 
sight,''  said  the  revellers.  *'They  are 
afraid  of  us  ;  they  have  run  away.  Ah, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  them  !"  But  in 
a  few  minutes  the  sound  of  a  drum  beat- 
ing a  march  was  heard,  and  there  was  a 
rush  to  the  walls. 

**  What  is  it?     What  is  it  ?" 
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**  Nothing,  nothing  ;  only  »orae  soldiera 
going  to  Taranto.  Buon  viaggio,  signori  f 
there  they  go  1" 

*•  Where,  where  V 

**  Over  there.  See— a  small  col  am  n  ; 
few,  very  few.  They  are  marching  tow- 
ard the  sea.     Who's  afraid  ?" 

No  one,  of  course.  Yet  they  ceased 
the  attempt  to  resume  dancing,  and  hung 
together  in  groups  ;  and  Don  Giro  mar- 
shalled hisinen  to  their  appointed  posts, 
some  to  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  some 
to  the  walls,  some  to  the  top  of  the  castle. 
The  inhabitants,  too,  were  provided  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  took  their 
places  as  they  were  directed.  There  was 
a  shot  in  the  wood  which  lies  about  the 
feet  of  the  little  town  ;  another,  another  ; 
then  half-a-dozen  in  quick  succession. 
'*  To  arms,  friends  and  brothers  I"  ciied 
Giro  Annichiarico  and  his  officers.  **  They 
are  coming  !  Gourage,  brothers,  cour- 
age !"  They  were  coming  indeed  ;  for  at 
that  moment  the  winter  sunlight  shone 
among  the  trees  on  the  black-plumed  hel- 
mets of  the  cavalry,  slowly  descending  the 
opposite  hill,  and  the  shots  in  the  wood 
told  of  a  skirmish  between  the  brigand 
outposts  and  the  gendarmeria. 

There  was  some  sharp  lighting,  and  the 
broken  ground  made  it  impossible  for  the 
cavalry  to  get  to  close  quarters  ;  but  a 
body  of  infantry  under  Major  Francia  was 
just  behind,  and  rushing  on,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  they  carried  the  place  in  spite 
of  a  galling  fire.  Many  of  the  brigands 
fled,  and  were  cut  down  by  the  Greeks 
and  gendarmes  who  were  posted  in  the 
wood  outside  San  Marzano.  Some  hid 
in  cellars,  and  were  dragged  forth  and  de- 
livered up  by  their  quondam  friends  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  among  these. 

The  soldiers  were  for  taking  summary 
vengeance  on  the  villagers  by  burning  the 
place  to  the  ground,  but  this  the  officers 
would  not  allow  ;  so  the  captive  brigands 
were  bound  and  marched  off  to  Franca- 
villa,  where  the  General  had  now  taken  up 
his  headquarters,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  showered  curses  upon  them,  and 
loudly  protested  their  devoted  friendship 
for  the  Government.  As  to  firing  on  the 
troops,  or  in  any  way  assisting  Don  Giro, 
heaven  forbid  that  they  should  do  such  a 
thing  I  But  the  old  soldiers  smiled  grim- 
ly, and  pointed  to  hands  grimed  with  gun- 
powder, and  mouths  black  from  biting 
cartridges— evident  tokens  that  the  people 


had  joined  in  the  fight ;  and  some  forty 
stout  fellows  were  marched  up  to  the  cas-* 
tie,  there  to  remain  prisoners  till  General 
Ghurch's  pleasure  should  be  known.  Id 
San  Maizano  the  troops  captured  130 
horses  belonging  to  Giro's  followers,  over 
2000  firelocks,  and  several  hundreds  of 
pistols  and  stilettos. 

And  what  had  become  of  Don  Giro  ? 

He  bad  escaped  on  his  famous  English 
mare,  and  no  trace  of  him  was  to  be 
found.  But  a  few  nights  later  a  certain 
Don  Giacomo  di  Montenegro  was  sitting 
over  the  fire,  in  bis  own  home,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Brindisi,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  white  nightcap  on  his  head,  peace- 
fully ruminating,  when  he  heard  behind 
him  the  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps,  and 
turning  his  head,  beheld  a  man,  wrapped 
in  a  long  cloak,  approaching  him  on  tip- 
toe. To  his  horror  he  recognized  the  chief 
of  the  Decisi.  **  Don  Giro  !'*  The  cigar 
fell  from  the  poor  old  gentleman's  fingers. 

'*  Yes,  it  is  I,  Giro  Annichiarico,"  was 
the  reply — **  I,  and  no  other,  and  I  have 
not  time  for  compliments.  You  must  help 
me  to  escape  from  my  persecutors  one  way 
or  another,  or  you  will  repent  it.  Ilide 
me  in  your  house,  or  find  a  vessel  to  put 
me  across  seas,  I  care  not  where — Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Gonstantinople, — anywhere  be- 
5  ond  tbe  power  of  this  infernal  English- 
man I  Here  are  200  ducats  wherewith  to 
charter  a  vessel,  and  I  think  you  will  hardly 
refuse  Giro  Annichiarico.'* 

A  week  earlier  it  would  have  been 
doubtless  difficult  to  refuse  such  a  request, 
but  the  taking  of  San  Marzano,  and  the 
capture  made  at  Grottaglia  immediately 
after  of  ten  of  Giro's  cbief  officers,  had 
put  thingrs  in  quite  a  new  light.  Giro 
must  have  been  astonished  when  the  old 
gentleman  rose,  and,  taking  off  the  night- 
cap, faced  the  unbidden  guest  with  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  determination.  *'  Don 
Giro,"  he  said,  **  I  cannot  protect  you.  I 
refuse  your  money,  and  despise  your 
threats." 

Giro  glared  on  him  like  a  wild  beast, 
trembling  with  rago  at  this  unexpected 
check.  *  *  You  refuse  me  f  You  detipise 
my  threats  ?  Then  look  to  yourself,  for 
by-" 

**  Gently,  signore,  gently.  I  have  no 
vessel  to  place  at  your  disposal,  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  I  could  not  hide  you  if  I 
would,  because  my  house  is  full  of  sol- 
diers, and  I  am  expecting  the  English  Gen- 
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eral  and  his  staff  every  moment.  Jast 
|ake  the  trouble  to  peep  into  the  next 
room,  and  yoa  will  see  the  table  prepared 
for  supper.  Hark,  here  they  come  I" 
Sure  enough,  the  clatter  of  horse- hoofs 
was  heard  in  the  court-yard.  **  Fly  1" 
cried .  Don  Giacomo  ;  *  *  fly ^  or  you  are 
lost  V 

**  Where  can  I  fly  ?*'  answered  Don 
Giro,  bitterly.  '*  Those  confounded  sol- 
diers are  everywhere." 

"  There,  go  in  there."  Don  Giacomo 
pointed  to  a  small  door.  **  Bolt  yourself 
in,  and  don't  answer  till  you  hear  me  say 
*  //  vento  e  buono  '  " — and  he  dashed  off 
to  receive  his  guests.  They  proved  to  bo 
some  of  the  staff,  and  glad  were  they  to 
find  a  roaring  fire,  and  supper  ready  to  be 
served  up. 

''  But  the  General  ?  where  was  he  ? 
Should  the  supper  wait  his  arrival  ?" 

*'  Oh  no,  by  no  means.  He  would  .ar- 
rive in  an  hour's  time,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  Don  Giacomo's  good  things  should  be 
spoiled  ;  and  as  to  our  General,  he  is  re-* 
lated  to  those  creatures  who  live  on  air  !" 

So  the  officers  were  shown  to  their 
rooms,  and  then  sat  down  gayly  to  sup- 
per, and  then  Don  Giacomo  was  able  to 
return  to  his  prisoner,  who  opened  the 
door  at  the  given  signal,  asking  eagerlv, 
**  Is  all  well  r 

**  No,  very  ill,"  was  the  reply,  **  and 
the  sooner  you  leave  this  house  the  better* 
Understand  that  1  cannot  protect  you,  and 
would  not  if  I  could." 

**  You  say  that  to  me  1  Take  care  !" 
And  Giro  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger. 

**  Listen  to  me,  iignore  abate.  This 
Englishman  has  tiusted  me,  and  I  will  not 
betray  his  confidence.  He  was  my  friend 
once,  years  ago.  No,  it  is  no  use  putting 
your  hand  to  your  dagger.  Of  course  you 
can  kill  me,  but  you  can't  get  out  of  this 
house  without  my  help.  Look  out  of  the 
window  if  you  doubt  it." 

Don  Giro  took  three  strides  across  the 
room,  and  looked  down  into  the  great 
court-vard.  Armed  and  mounted  sentinels 
guarded  the  gates,  tall  grenadiers  paced 
the  court  or  stood  about  in  groups,  officers 
and  orderlies  passed  to  and  fro.  All  were 
armed,  all  alert — all  on  the  watch  for  him  / 
Giro's  hand  was  lifted,  and  then  fell  to  his 
side  with  a  gesture  of  despair.  **  Traitor  1" 
he  muttered  through  his  set  teeth. 

'^  Not  so,  Don  Giro  ;  I  should  be  a 
traitor  if  I  broke  faith  with  the  General." 


**  You  mean  to  deliver  me  up  to  him  ?" 

"  Not  that  either,  signore.  You  shall 
get  out  of  this  house  and  out  of  Brindisi 
safe  and  sound  for  me.  After  that  I  wash 
my  hands  of  you,  and  you  must  trust  to 
your  own  devices,  which  have  got  you  out 
of  many  a  worse  scrape  ere  this." 

"You  shall  pay  for  this!*'  muttered 
the  baffled  villain  under  his  breath. 

But  Don  Giacomo  heard  him,  and  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  outward 
spreading  of  the  palms,  *'  Don't  threaten, 
please,"  said  he.  **  The  house  is  full  of 
soldiers,  you  know,  and  a  word  from  me 
— but  I  am  a  peaceable  man,  and  you  are 
wise.  Only,  I  don't  choose  to  be  insulted 
in  my  own  house." 

**  Well,  well,  one  must  submit  to  fate," 
growled  Don  Giro  ;  **  but  in  truth  I  am 
tired  of  this  life." 

'*  Truly  you  would  do  well  to  take  to 
an  honester  one,"  answered  Don  Giac- 
omo, sententiously.  **  Perhaps  you  might 
get  a  paidon  as  others  have  dune." 

*'  I  get  a  pardon  ?  No  chance  of  that. 
This  confounded  General  has  sworn  my 
destruction.'' 

**  How  do  you  know  that,  Don  Giro  ?" 

"  He  said  it  at  Lecce,  at  his  own  din- 
ner-table. It  was  reported  to  me  by  one 
who  was  there,  word  for  word.  Not  that 
I  care  a  fig  about  dying  ;  but  when  I  think 
of  that  man  my  blood  freezes  !  Fifty 
plots  have  I  laid  against  him,  and  all  have 
failed.  Oh,  I  have  seen  him  !  A  little 
man,  two  inches  shorter  than  I,  and  too 
young  for  a  general.  But  he  rides  well, 
and  he  has  an  eye  !  I  went  to  the  theatre 
at  Lecce  on  purpose  to  see  him.  I  have 
tried  to  gain  over  his  soldiers,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Even  the  gendarmes^  half  of 
whom  are  Carbonari^  are  my  bitter  foes 
now  that  this  EngliRhman  has  come  into 
Apulia.  Did  not  they  lead  the  attack  at 
San  Marzano  ?  Carbonari^  Calderari — the 
names  go  for  nothing — they  all  forget  their 
differences  to  run  after  his  pleasure  !  Did 
he  not  have  the  whole  Becizione  seized  at 
Grottaglia,  in  their  own  council -chamber  ? 
Ay,  and  he  got  his  information  from  Grot- 
taglia itself,  my  own  town.  And  now 
you,  you  yourself,  Don  Giacomo,  are 
against  me,  and  for  him,  the  English- 
man I" 

**  Gome,  Don  Giro  ;  no  use  wasting  time 
in  words.  Look  here  ;"  and  he  flung  a 
bundle  on  the  gronnd.  "  These  clothes 
belong  to  my  sister.     Dress  yourself  in 
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them,  and  put  yoar  own  into  this  bag.     I 
will  be  back  directly." 

He  went  to  receive  General  Church, 
who  was  at  that  moment  riding  into  the 
conrt-jard,  and  having  seen  him  safe  in  the 
room  prepared  for  him,  returned  accom- 
panied by  a  little  boy. 

*^  Carlo,  attend  !'*  said  Don  Giacomo, 
patting  his  hand  oa  the  child's  shoulder. 
'*  Look  at  me,  and  not  at  the  signora, 
Carlo." 

**  Si,  iiqnore^^^  said  the  boy,  stealing  a 
wistful  and  wondering  glance  at  the  figure 
in  female  habiliments,  the  face  muffled 
with  veil  and  kerchief. 

**  Take  the  signora's  bundle,  Carlo  mio 
—that  is  right — and  conduct  her  to  the 
shore,  and  set  her  across  the  harbor  to  the 
back  of  the  castle.    Do  you  understand  ?'* 

**  Sif  «,  iiynore,^^ 

*'  And  when  you  have  landed  her,  come 
back  quick — and  do  just  what  the  signora 
bids  you." 

*'  Signore^  si,  W,"  cried  the  urchin, 
shouldering  his  bundle,  in  a  hurry  to  be 
off. 

**  And  mind  you  don't  speak  to  any 
one.  Carlo.  Addio,  siynora,  Felice  notte 
e  biton  viaggio  ;"  and  Ciro  and  his  little 
guide  departed. 

They  passed  through  a  long  gallery  pur- 
posely but  dimly  lighted,  and  were  scarce- 
ly noticed  by  the  officers  who  stood  talk- 
ing in  groups  ;  they  descended  the  stair- 
case and  ciossed  the  great  hall  unchal- 
lenged, though  some  curious  glances  and 
laughing  remarks  followed  the  passage  of 
the  muffled  female  and  her  little  guide. 
Just  as  they  reached  the  door,  they  nearly 
ran  into  a  tall  young  captain  of  hussars 
just  entering,  and  he  exclaimed,  '*  Holloa, 
my  dear  I  don*t  be  frightened.  I've  a 
mind  to  see  what  kind  of  a  face  is  hidden 
under  that  hood  ;"  but  luckily  for  Don 
Ciro,  Colonel  Bentz  was  within  earshot,  ' 
and  took  up  his  young  friend  pretty 
sharply. 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  What 
business  is  it  of  yours  if  the  girl  is  hand- 
some or  plain !  Any  woman  belonging 
to  this  house  is  to  be  treated  with  re- 
spect." 

'^  All  right.  Colonel,"  answered  the 
young  roan  good  humoredly.  *'  I  waft 
only  joking." 

**  Some  petitioner  to  the  General — some 
contra bbandistOf**  suggested  another. 

**  Upon  my  word  !"  said  another,  **  did 


you  see  her  eyes  ?  I  caught  a  look,  and 
thought  sueh  eyes  only  belonged  to  Ciro 
or  the  devil  I" 

**  You  young  fool,"  answered  Colonel 
Bentz,  with  a  laush,  in  which  the  rest 
joined,  **  you  see  Don  Ciro  everywhere. 
You  must  be  precious  afraid  of  him. 
Fancy  looking  for  him  in  Don  Giacomo's 
house  1" 

And  while  the  discussion  was  going  on, 
Ciro  bad  slipped  oast,  crossed  the  court, 
answered  the  challenge  of  the  sentinels, 
and  in  due  time  had  been  rowed  across 
the  harbor,  and  deposited  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle.  The  little  boy  returned  to  Don 
Giacomo,  and  reported  that  the  signora 
donna  had  shaken  her  fist  and  poured  forth 
"  mille  maledizione'^  as  she  spiang  ashore, 
and  added  shrewdly,  **  For  my  part,  sig- 
nore,  I  don't  believe  that  the  signora 
donna  is  a  signora  donna  at  all." 

.Then  Don  Giacomo  went  upstairs  to  the 
Generars  room  and  told  him  the  whole 
story,  winding  up  with,  **  And  now — I 
can  only  throw  myself  on  your  Excellency's 
friendship  for  Giacomo  di  Montenegro." 

General  Church  had  listened  without  a 
word  of  interruption.  Now  he  looked  up, 
and  there  W&  a  comical  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
^*  Do  you  think  1  am  angry  with  jou,  old 
friend,  for  letting  the  scoundrel  go  !  Not 
a  bit  of  it  !  How  could  you  give  him  up, 
when  you  had  passed  your  woid  ?  If  you 
had  been  capable  of  such  a  thing  yon 
would  be  no  friend  of  mine." 

Happy  Don  Giacomo  I  Before  General 
Church  knew  what  was  coming,  his  hand 
was  seized  and  repeatedly  kissed. 

**  Well,  well,"  said  the  General,  **  pray 
let's  sav  no  more  about  it.  It  would  be 
awkward  for  us  both  if  the  story  got 
abroad." 

^*  I  am  well  aware  of  that  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  But,  your  Excellency,  I 
have  still  a  favor  to  ask — for  the  honor  of 
my  hou?e." 

'*  I  guess  your  meaning,  my  friend. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  get  twenty  miles 
from  Brindisi  ?" 

**  Four  or  five  hours." 

*'  Then  don't  let  us  say  another  word 
about  Don  Ciro  till  daybreak.  That  will 
give  the  fellow  rope  enough,  I  think  I" 

One  cannot  help  fancying  that  it  must 
have  been  with  a  certain  shamefacedness 
that  the  quixotic  General  told  the  story 
next  morning  to  his  trusty  chief  of  the 
staff,  who  dryly  remarked  in  reply,  that 
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by  this  time  Ciro  was  probably  off  to  the 
mountains.  To  which  General*  Church  re- 
torted that  Ciro  was  certainly  gone  to  his 
own  town  of  Grottaglia,  which  he  would 
think  all  the  safer  because  of  the  General's 
foray  lately  made  there. 

So  now,  some  days  were  spent  in  riding 
about  the  country  from  place  to  p'ace, 
wherever  any  trace  of  the  chief  of  assas- 
sins was  to  be  heard  of.  In  the  saddle  at 
daybreak,  with  no  refreshment  but  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  biscuit,  off  to  this  village 
or  that  ma^seria,  visiting  outposts,  ques- 
tioning peasants,  and  back  after  thirty  or 
forty  miles'  ride  to  Francavilla  to  dine, 
and  then  snatch  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep 
on  a  sofa^  booted  and  spurred,  and  wrapped 
in  bin  long  cloak.  Once  as  he  rode  with 
his  troops,  accompanied  by  some  gentle- 
men of  the  province,  along  a  deep-cut  lane 
leading  to  Grottaglia,  Ciro  himself  was 
hidden  among  the  bushes  above  him  :  so 
close  was  he  that  by  stooping  he  could 
have  touched  the  General's  plume  I  and 
he  was  raising  his  carbine  to  fire,  when 
the  sudden  appearance  of  some  soldiers  in 
the  high  field  where  the  brigands  were 
concealed  forced  them  to  mount  and  dash 
away  for  dear  life.  Meanwnile  General 
Church  rode  through  the  lane  below,  chat- 
ting cheerfully,  and  unaware  of  the  near- 
ness of  his  foe.  Grottaglia  was  reached, 
and  the  soldiers  passed  through  silent  and 
deserted  streets.  Not  a  woman  looked 
forth  from  her  window  to  see  the  troops 
ride  by  ;  if  a  man  appeared,  he  averted 
his  face  and  hurried  by  without  look  or 
greeting.  But  just  as  they  rode  through 
the  gates  of  the  rebellious  little  town,  a 
venerable-looking  white-bearded  old  monk 
met  them.  Throwing  back  his  hood,  he 
gazed  earnestly  on  the  martial  array,  then 
raising  his  hands,  he  solemnly  invoked  a 
blessing  from  heaven  on  the  leader  and  his 
men. 

**  Thanks,  many  thanks,  good  father," 
said  General  Church,  saluting  the  old  monk 
respectfully.  *'  Thanks  all  the  more  be- 
cause yours  ]s  the  only  salutation  I  have 
met  with  since  I  entered  the  city  of  Grot- 
taglia." 

Soon  after  this  General  Church  appeared 
before  San  Marzano.  Out  came  tne  peo- 
ple to  meet  him,  the  Sindaco,  the  clergy 
in  their  robes,  the  women  carrying  olive- 
branches.  There  was  an  ovation  of  wel- 
come to  the  deliverer,  and  protestations 
of  joy  at  the  defeat  of  the  brigands,  and 


of  hope  for  Giro's  overthrow — to  all  which 
the  General  answered  never  a  word,  but 
sat  like  a  statue,  surrounded  by  his  offi- 
cers, apparently  absorbed  in  his  own  con- 
templations.    The  Sindaco  implored  him 
to  enter  the  city,  where  a  feast  was  pre- 
pared for  him.    Still  no  reply.    The  wom- 
en (and  this  was  the  trying  part  of  the 
business,    says   the  General   pathetically, 
for   many  were  handsome  and  graceful, 
and  of  respectable  families  !)  knelt  before 
him   with   waving  of   olive-branches  and 
frantic  cries  of  ^^  Misericordial  Pieta!^^ 
Still  he  hardened  his  heart,  requested  the 
fair  dames  and  damsels  to  rise,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  SindacOy  said  that  he  would  not 
enter  San  Marzano  in  peaceful  wise  till  it 
had  made  up  for  its  late  bad  behavior. 
As  to  the  priests,  who  came  forward  in 
their  turn,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  them.     It  was  their  duty  to  teach  the 
people  obedience  to  the  law,  peace,  and 
charity  ;  whereas  the  conduct  of  San  Mar- 
zano showed  that  the  people  had  been  very 
ill  taught  indeed.     **  I  will  never  enter 
your  town,"  he  said,  **  till  you  have  wiped 
away  the  disgrace  of  having  fought  against 
the  king's  troops.     I  give  you  five  days 
wherein  to  find  Don  Ciro,  or  put  me  in 
the  way  of  finding  him.     If  you  do  not 
do  this,  San  Marzano  shall  be  burned  to 
the  ground.     You  may  send  away  your 
women  and  children,  but  not  a  man   of 
you  will  leave  this  place  without  a  permit 
from  me  or  one  of  my  officers,  on  pain  of 
being  sent  for  trial  to  the  military  commis- 
sion at  Francavilla."     And  he  rode  away. 
Three  days  later.  General  Church  reach- 
ed Ostuni  after  a  foity  miles'  ride,  and 
having  made  arrangements  for  the  follow- 
ing day,  dismissed  Colonel  Schmerber  and 
the  aides  de-camp  for  a  few  hours  of  much- 
needed  rest.     But  there  was  to  be  no  sleep 
for  them  that  night.     The  General  had 
just   wrapped   his   military  cloak  around 
him,  when  far  away,  through  the  silence 
of  the  winter  night,  only  broken  by  the 
**  Qui  vive?^*  of  the  sent  nel  at  the  gate, 
he  heard  the  ringing  of  horses'  feet.     He 
threw  open  the  window.     Surely  that  was 
in  the  direction  of  Francavilla  ?   Truly  the 
rider  rode  fast,  and  came  nearer  and  near- 
er ;  now  he  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Ostuni, 
for    that   was    the    sentinel's    challenge. 
Then  came  the  clattering  hoofs,  full  gal- 
lop, along  the  narrow  little  paved  street  : 
he  drew  lein  at  the  court-yard  of  the  Gen- 
eral's quarters,  and  again  there  was  the 
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Qui  viveV^  the  pass-woid,  the  anbar- 
ringof  the  grfat  gnti:*,  the  CDtrsDce  within 
the  coart,  the  pailey  at  the  castle-door. 
How  long  it  seemed  while  the  hage  key 
was  turning  in  the  rnsty  lock,  and  the  bars 
being  pushed  back,  to  let  the  messenger 
in  I  The  General  hurried  from  his  room, 
and  neatly  fell  into  the  arms  of  Colonel 
Schmerbcr,  who  mshed  breathless  up- 
stairs. 

**  A  courier,  General,  a  courier,  from 
Francavilla !  We've  got  him,  General, 
we've  gut  him  ;  the  devil  has  abandoned 
him  at  last  I" 

Close  at  his  heels,  covfired  with  mud 
from  head  to  foot,  came  the  courier. 
*^  God  fights  for  your  Excellency,  and 
Ciro  is  fast  in  the  net.  Francia,  Bianchi, 
Guarini,  Corsi,  send  their  congratulations. 
They  salute  your  Excellency.  Here  is  the 
despatch." 

**  Fusco,  you  shall  choose  the  beet  horse 
that  you  can  find  for  this  !"  and  as  he 
spoke,  the  General  broke  the  seals  of  the 
despatch,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

'*  £xcBijjBNZA,~Don  Giro  is  in  the  tower  of 
Seaaerba.  closely  sarroanded.  He  can't  es. 
cape.  He  has  killed  and  wounded  several  of 
cor  men.  The  troops  are  enthusiastic,  the 
militia  behave  well.  The  volunteers  were  the 
first  to  discover  him.  He  defends  himself 
desperately.  Your  arrival  will  finish  the  bnsi- 
ness,  if  it  is  not  finished  before.  The  troops 
of  Francia,  Corsi,  Bianchi,  snrroond  Soaserba, 
while  the  gans  threaten  Grottaglia  ;  bat  even 
that  town  is  for  us  now.  The  road  is  too  bad 
to  bring  the  guns  here.  Guasinz." 

**  IfonteZf  montez,  messieurs  P^  cried  the 
General,  all  fatigue  forgotten.  **  For  you, 
Ehsco,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  then  join  ihe 
at  Scaserba." 

**  Heaven  forbid,  your  Eiccellency  !  I 
need  nothing  but  a  fresh  horse  ;' '  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  were  riding  full  speed 
through  the  sleeping  town,  leaving  for  the 
master  of  the  house  the  following  note, 
written  by  the  General  on  a  scrap  of  paper  : 
**  The  abate  is  in  the  net.  Pray  God  for 
a  happy  ending  to  our  enterprise." 

On  they  dashed,  through  gray  olive- 
woods  and  leafiess  vineyards,  under  the 
rocky  heights  of  Cisternita,  past  the  forti- 
fied masserie  that  are  scattered  round  the 
Monte  di  Martina,  drawing  rein  for  the 
first  time  as  day  was  breaking,  at  the  top 
of  a  ridge,  whence  they  saw  stretching 
below  them  the  wide  plain,  dotted  with 
white  towns  and  towers,  and  among  them 
the  tower  of  Scaserba.     Not  a  word  had 
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been  spoken  since  they  left  O^^tuni,  and 
Scbraerber  broke  the  silence  by  sajing, 
"  This  time,  Geneial,  we  have  him  fast." 

*'  We  shall  see,  mon  cher,^^  was  the  an- 
swer ;  **  seeing  is  believing  !  Spur  on  I 
Forward,  gentlemen  1" 

On,  on,  across  the  plain,  till  they  neared 
the  tower.  Peaceful  it  lay,  in  the  misty 
sunshine  of  the  February  morning  ;  no 
sound  or  sight  of  war  broke  the  stillness. 
They  accosted  some  peasants,  and  heard 
that  the  siege  was  over,  and  Ciro  a  pris- 
oner. As  they  reached  Grottaglia  the 
news  was  confirmed  by  seeing  that  the 
camp  outside  the  city,  with  lis  two  can- 
non set  to  overawe  the  place,  had  been 
taken  away.  So  they  were  late  for  the 
finish,  after  all  ! 

We  must  go  back  a  little  to  give  the  ac- 
count of  the  siege  and  Giro's  capture. 
'*  The  masserie  or  farm-houses  of  Apulia," 
we  are  told,  *'  are  all  built  on  the  same 
plan,  and  capable  of  defence.  They  date 
from  the  period  when  the  incursions  of 
pirates  were  frequent,  and  the  people  shut 
themselves  up  with  their  cattle  and  valu- 
ables when  an  attack  was  apprehended. 
A  square  solid  wall  surrounds  the  dwelling- 
house,  which  is  built  on  one  side  of  the 
enclosure,  and  contains  two  or  three 
rooms.  The  stables  and  outhouses  form 
a  right  angle  to  the  dwelling-house,  also 
within  this  wall.  A  tower  of  two  stories 
stands  apart,  and  is  ascended  by  stone 
steps,  or  by  a  ladder  or  drawbridge." 
* '  Ciro,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  took  refuge 
with  a  few  companions  in  the  Masseria  di 
Scaserba.  He  had  previously  provided  it 
with  provisions  and  ammunition.  When 
he  saw  the  militia  of  San  Marzano  search- 
ing for  him  he  was  not  alarmed^  thinking 
he  could  easily  cut  his  way  through  them. 
He  shot  the  first  man  dead  who  came  within 
his  range.  The  militia  of  San  Marzano 
sent  information  of  his  presence  to  the 
nearest  troops,  and  Giro  found  himself 
surrounded.  Seeing  that  a  vigorous  as- 
sault was  intended,,  he  locked  up  the  peo- 
ple of  the  masseria  in  their  straw-maga- 
zine, and  mounted  the  tower  with  his  com- 
panions." A  very  few  well-armed  men 
could  hold  the  tower  against  hundreds, 
and  the  briganda  defended  themselves 
vigorously  till  nightfall.  Ciro  tried  to  es- 
cape in  the  darkness,  but  the  neighing  of 
a  horse  apprised  him  that  reinforcements 
of  cavalry  had  arrived,  whose  pursuit  it 
wouhl   be   hopeless  to  elude  ;  so  he  re- 
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tarnedy  having  killed  one  of  the  voltigeurs 
stationed  under  the  wall  from  which  he 
had  meant  to  descend.  He  shut  himself 
up  again  in  his  tower,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  making  cartridges. 

At  daj  break  the  besiegers  tried  to  break 
open  or  burn  the  gates  of  the  masseria, 
but  the  besieged  repulsed  them  with  a 
rapid  and  well  directed  fire^  killing  and 
wounding  several  assailants.  Then  a 
4-pounder  was  pointed  against  the  roof  of 
the  tower,  and  the  tiles  and  bricks  came 
rattling  down,  forcing  the  brigands  to  de- 
scend to  the  lower  story.  AVom  out  with 
fatigue,  tormented  by  burning  thirst,  Giro 
called  a  parley.  Upon  this  the  troops 
ceased  firing,  and  Bianchi  came  forward. 
Giro  showed  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
lower. 

**  Good-morning,  gentlemen.  I  wish 
to  speak  with  the  Geneial.*' 

"  Impossible,  Don  Giro." 

'*  But  I  am  willing  to  treat  with  him  ! 
What  kind  of  a  man  is  this,  who  refuses 
to  speak  with  me  ? — with  me.  Giro  Anni- 
chiarico  I" 

"  Not  even  with  you,  Don  Giro.'^ 

'^  I  have  had  the  honor  of  speaking  with 
many  generals — and  I  have  many  things 
to  pay  to  Generale  Giorgio.*' 

'*  That  may  be,  Don  Giro.'* 

**  But  I  wish  to  treat  with  him,  I  tell 
you.  Oood  heavens  !  what  a  man  is  this, 
who  refuses  to  see  me  V  He  stood  there, 
a  wild  figure,  his  eyes  glaring  fiercely  from 
his  powder  grimed  face,  showing  his  teeth 
like  a  wild  beast,  and  trembling  with  rage 
— then,  **  Water,  water  !"  bo  gasped, 
***  for  the  love  of  God,  let  me  have  a  drop 
of  water  !*' 

Bianchi  signed  to  a  soldier,  who  ran 
forward  with  a  pitcher.  Giro  drank  greed- 
ily, and  would  have  handed  it  back. 

**  Give  the  rest  to  your  comrades,"  said 
Bianchi  ;  **  and  now,  Don  Giro,  defend 
yourself  as  long  as  you  choose,  but  you 
cau't  escape.  We  don't  care  if  we  have 
the  tower  to-day  or  to-moirow,  but  have 
it  we  will." 

'*  We  are  rich,  signore  maggiore :  those 
who  serve  us  are  wise  !' ' 

It  was  an  unlucky  speech  to  make  to 
one  of  General  Ghurch's  officers,  and 
Bianchi's  wrath  blazed  out,  ''  Rascal,  as- 
sassin," he  shouted,  **  get  back  to  your 
tower  !     The  parley  is  at  an  end." 

With  a  curse  Don  Giro  withdrew,  and 
as  he  did  so  a  rattling  fire  came  from  the 


loop-holes  of  the  tower,  killing  two  vol- 
tigeura  who  were  standing  incautiously  ex- 
posed. 

The  firing  went  on  till  evening,  and  then 
another  parley  was  called.  Giro  appealed 
again  at  the  head  c^f  his  ladder. 

**  Gonduct  me  to  the  General,  then." 
**  Only  as  a  prisoner,  Don  Giro." 
^'So  be  it,  then  ;"  and  ordeiing  his 
men  to  cease  firing  and  lower  the  draw- 
bridge, be  crossed  it  rapidly,  and  in  an- 
other moment  was  disarmed  and  bound. 
On  being  searched  they  found  on  him  sev- 
eral amulets,  some  French  songs,  and  a 
red  pocket-book  which  contained  a  packet 
of  poison,  and  his  diploma  as  chief  of  the 
Decisi.  It  seems  strange  that,  knowing 
his  certain  fate,  he  had  not  courage  at  last 
to  **  end  all"  by  self-destruction. 

Soon  the  whole  band  of  brigands, 
strongly  fettered  and  closely  guarded, 
were  on  their  march  to  Francavilla.  Giro 
kept  a  gloomy  silence  all  the  way,  except 
once,  when  he  suddenly  broke  out,  rolling 
his  eyes  and  gnashing  his  teeth.  *'  For 
eighteen  years  I  have  been  absolute  master 
of  the  province.  I  have  made  fools  of 
many  generals — French,  Italian,  Swiss, 
German,  Neapolitan — and  now  at  last  I 
have  been  made  a  fool  of  by  this  accursed 
Englishman  t"  After  this  he  did  not 
again  open  his  lips  till  he  and  his  escort 
reached  Francavilla. 

Francavilla  was  illuminated  that  night 
— not  for  joy  at  the  capture,  but  because 
the  soldiers  were  few  and  the  disaffected 
many,  and  it  was  safer  that  no  corners 
should  be  left  in  darkness.  So,  by  mili- 
tary order,  every  house  and  street  aid 
square  blazed  with  light.  The^ouses  op- 
pofiite  the  prison  were  occupied  by  sol- 
diers, four  gendarmes  kept  guard  in  the 
room  where  the  fallen  chief  of  assassins 
lay,  four  hussars  kept  the  door,  cavalry 
patrolled  the  street  outside,  and  very  glad 
and  thankful  were  his  captois  to  hand  over 
their  prey  to  the  General  when  he  arrived 
early  in  the  moining. 

^  Both  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
would  have  had  Giro  put  to  death  then 
and  there  as  an  outlaw  ;  but  '*  No,"  said 
General  Ghurch.  **  I  am  quite  aware  that 
he  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  but  he 
shall  have  a  fair  trial  for  all  that.  Oh  yes, 
I  dare  say  he  has  been  tiied  and  convicted 
a  doien  times,  but  his  friends  shall  not  say 
we  don't  dare  bring  him  to  justice  pub- 
licly, or  that  we  fear  a  rescue."     So  Giro 
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Annichiarico  was  arraigned  for  his  crimes, 
according  to  the  asual  forms.  When  he 
was  first  brought  in  he  made  a  speech, 
which  he  addressed*  as  he  thought,  to 
General  Church.  Being  told  that  the 
General  was  not  present,  and  refused  a 
private  interview  with  him,  **  Ho  capita*^ 
(I  understand),  he  said,  and  from  that 
time^  all  through  his  trial,  never  answered 
a  question  or  spoke  a  word. 

On  the  8th  of  February  1818  be  was 
led  to  his  death  through  the  streets  of 
Franca vilUi,  which  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  as  were  the  roofs  and  windows 
too.  The  church  bells  tolled,  the  black 
coffin  was  carried  alon^,  preceding  the 
criminal,  who  walked  between  two  files  of 
soldiers,  carrying  himself  with  an  air  of 
haughty  defiance,  and  turning  scornfully 
from  the  Mission  priests,  who  followed, 
anxious  to  call  some  feeling  of  repentance 
to  this  hardened  soul.  The  piazza  was 
filled  with  troops  and  guarded  by  cannon. 
In  the  centre  waved  the  banner  of  the 
Decisi — black,  with  the  insignia  of  death's- 
head  and  cross-bones — and  close  beside  it 
stood  a  row  of  soldiets,  carbine  in  hand. 
Giro  took  his  place,  asking  for  wine-and- 
water,  which  was  given  him,  and  then 
turning  to  the  priests  with  a  snarl, 
"Away  I'*  he  said.  **  Am  I  not  a 
priest  ?  am  I  not  the  Abate  Annichiarico, 
and  your  superior?"  and  to  one  kindly 
old  priest,  who,  holding  out  the  crucifix, 
begged  him  at  least  to  give  one  sign  of 
penitence,  he  added,  pushing  away  the 
sacred  sign  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
*'  Come,  these  fellows  would  as  soon  shoot 
you  as  mo — so  be  off.*' 

The  crowd  looked  on  in  shuddering  si- 
lence ;  then  there  was  a  murmur,  "It  is 
he — truly  it  is  Don  Giro  ;"  but  there  was 
no  thought  of  a  rescue,  the  people  were 
overawed.  A  soldier  came  forward  to 
tie  a  white  bandage  over  his  eyes. 

'*  Ah,  bah  1"  he  said,  with  something 
of  his  usual  swagger,  "  £  will  not  die  so  ; 
I  will  die  like  a  soldier,  my  eyes  open. 
Here  is  my  breast — fire,  my  friends  1"^  ^ 


**  Not  so,  not  so,  villain  !*'  cried  fhe 
soldiers  with  one  voice  :  "  you  shall  die 
the  death  of  a  dog  I  You  a  soldier  ! 
Never,  never  I  Murderer,  prepare  to 
die  !" 

These  words  rang  loud  and  clear  through 
the  silence,  and  were  taken  up  and  repeat- 
ed, first  by  two  or  three  of  the  crowd, 
then  swelling  to  a  kind  of  groan — 
^^Scelerato!  assassino  /  malctdetto  P* 
reaching  the  ear  on  all  sides.  Then 
Giro's  courage  forsook  him  ;  his  head 
sank  on  his  breast  ;  passively  he  sub- 
mitted to  be  blindfolded,  knelt  as  he  was 
desired  to  do,  with  his  back  to  the  file  of 
soldiery.  A  blast  from  a  trumpet,  a  vol- 
ley of  musketry,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
But  though  twelve  balls  took  effect,  he 
still  breathed,  and  a  second  volley  was 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 
*•  As  we  perceived,"  said  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, "  that  he  was  enchanted,  we  then 
loaded  his  own  musket  with  a  silver  bullet, 
and  this  destroyed  the  spell.*'  In  another 
moment  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
body  and  held  up  before  the  spectators 
with  proclamation,  "This  is  the  head  of 
the  chief  of  assassins.  Giro  Annichiarico  of 
Grottaglia." 

It  was  over.  Giro  was  dead.  There 
was  an  awestruck  silence,  such  as  follows 
the  crash  of  some  tremendous  thunder- 
peal. Then  heads  were  lifted,  some  one 
in  the  crowd  cried,  "  £  benfatto  /"  (Well 
done  I)  and  the  crisis  was  over.  **  Evvi* 
va,  evviva  il  Generate  f  we  are  free,  we 
are  free  !'*  cried  the  multitude,  waving 
their  hats,  and  pressing  round  with  shouts 
of  joy  :  while  General  Ghurch,  riding  for- 
ward, addressed  the  crowd,  thanking  them 
for  their  loyalty,  and  exhorting  them  to 
show  its  sincerity  by  helping  him  to  clear 
their  beautiful  Apulia  from  the  robbers 
and  murderers  who  had  so  long  infested 
it. 

The  head  of  Giro  was  carried  to  Grot- 
taglia,  and  placed  in  an  iron  cage  over  the 
gate  of  the  city. — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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OUR  MOLTEN  GLOBE. 


BY    ALFRED    R.  WALLACE. 


Few  scientific  inquiries  excite  greater 
interest  than  tliose  recent  researches  which 
have  so  greatly  extended  our  knowledge 
of  the  stars  and  nebulsey  whether  by  de- 
termining the  direction  and  velocity  of 
their  motions,  or  asceitaining  their  physi- 
cal constitution  and  probable  tempetature. 
In  comparison  with  this  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  of  such  distant 
bodies,  it  seems  strange  that  so  little  com- 
paratively  is  known  of  the  structure  and 
internal  constitution  of  the  globe  on  which 
we  live,  and  that  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion  should  still  exist  on  the  fundamental 
question  whether  its  interior  is  liquid  or 
•olid,  whether  it  is  intensely  hot  or  com- 
paratively cool.  Yet  the  definite  solution 
of  this  problem  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
theoretical  interest,  since  it  would  not  only 
elucidate  many  geological  phenomena,  but 
might  possibly  serve  as  a  gaide  in  our  in- 
terpretation of  appearances  presented  by 
the  other  planets  and  even  by  more  remote 
bodies  ;  while  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
may  soon  become  a  practical  question  of 
the  highest  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  lead  us  to  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
source  of  heat,  in  many  ways  superior  to 
that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  fuel, 
and  practically  inexhaustible. 

It  is  only  during  the  present  century 
that  facts  have  been  accumulating  in  vari- 
ous directions,  bearing  more  or  less  di- 
rectly on  the  question  of  the  earth's  inter- 
nal condition.  These  have  been  partially 
dealt  with,  both  by  geologists  and  by 
physicists  ;  but  the  problem  is  such  a  com- 
plex one  and  the  evidence  of  so  varied  a 
.nature  and  often  so  difficult  to  interpret, 
that  the  conclusions  reached  have  been 
usually  doubtful  and  often  confiicting. 
This  seems  to  have  been  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  no  propeily  qualified  person 
bad,  till  quite  recently,  devoted  himself 
to  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  subject, 
taking  full  account  of  all  the  materials 
available  for  arriving  at  a  definite  conclu- 
sion, as  well  as  of  the  various  groups  of 
phenomena  which  such  a  conclusion  must 
harmonize  and  explain.  But  for  many 
years  past  a  good  practical  geologist,  who 
is  also  an  advanced  mathematician — the 
Bev.  Osmond  Fisher — has  made  this  sub- 


ject his  speciality,  and  in  a  most  interest- 
ing volume,  of  which  a  second  and  care* 
fully  revised  edition,  with  an  appendix, 
has  been  recently  published,  he  has 
brought  together  all  the  facts  bearing  on 
the  problem,  and  has  arrived  at  certain 
definite  conclusions  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est. The  'object  of  the  present  article  is 
to  give  a  popular  account  of  so  much  of 
his  work  as  bears  upon  the  question  of  the 
thickness  and  density  of  the  earth's  crust 
and  the  constitution  of  the  interior.* 

We  will  first  consider  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that,  below 
a  superficial  crust,  there  is  a  molten  or 
highly  heated  substratum.  The  existence 
of  volcanoes,  geysers,  and  hot  springs 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  and  continually  ejecting 
molten  rock,  ashes,  mud,  steam  or  hot 
water,  is  an  obvious  indication  of  some 
very  widespread  source  of  heat  within  tho 
earth,  but  of  the  nature  or  origin  of  that 
heat  they  give  little  positive  information. 
The  heat  thus  indicated  has  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  many  causes,  such  as  the 
pressure  and  friction  caused  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  cooling  crust,  chemical  action 
at  great  depths  beneath  the  surface,  iso- 
lated lakes  of  molten  rock  due  to  these  or 
to  unknown  causes,  or  to  a  molten  inte- 
rior, or  at  least  a  general  substratum  of 
molten  matter  between  the  crust  and  a 
possibly  solid  interior.  The  first  two 
causes  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
inadequate,  and  our  choice  is  practically 
limited  to  one  of  the  latter. 

There  are  also  very  important  evidences 
of  internal  heat  derived  from  the  univer- 
sal phenomenon  of  a  fairly  uniform  in- 
crease of  temperature  in  all  deep  wells, 
mines,  borings,  or  tunnels.  This  increase 
has  been  usually  reckoned  as  1°  F.  for 
each  60  feet  of  descent,  but  a  recent  very 
careful  estimate,  by  Professor  Prestwich, 
derived  from  the  whole  of  the  available 
data,  gives  1°  F.  for  every  47.5  feet  of  de- 
scent. It  is  a  curious  indication  of  the 
universality  of  this  increase  that,  even  in 

*  Physics  of  the  Earth^s  Crust,  by  the  Bev. 
Osmond  Fisher,  M.A.,  F.G.3.  Second  edi- 
tion, altered  and  enlarged.  Maomillan  and 
Co.,  1889.     With  an  Appendix,  1891. 
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the  coldest  parts  of  Siberia,  where  the 
soil  is  frozen  to  a  depth  of  620  feet,  there 
is  a  steady  iDcrease  in  the  tempcratare  of 
this  frozen  soil  from  the  surface  down- 
ward. Much  has  been  made  by  some 
writers  of  the  local  differences  of  the  rate 
of  increase,  varying  from  1°  in  28  feet  to 
1^  in  95  ;  and  also  of  the  fact  that  in 
some  places  the  rate  of  increase  dimin- 
ishes  as  the  depth  becomes  greater.*  But 
when  we  consider  that  springs  often  bring 
op  heated  water  to  the  surface  in  coun- 
tries far  removed  from  any  seat  of  volcanic 
action,  and  the  extent  to  which  water  per- 
meates the  rocks  at  all  depths  reached  by 
man,  such  divergences  are  exactly  what 
we  might  expect.  Now  this  average  rate 
of  increase,  if  continued  downward,  would 
imply  a  temperature  capable  of  melting 
rock  at  about  twenty  miles  deep,  or  less, 
and  we  shall  see  presently  that  there  are 
other  considerations  which  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is  not  far  from  the  aver- 
age thickness  of  the  solid  crust. 

Before  going  further  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  certain  objections  to  this  conclu- 
sion, which  for  a  long  time  were  consid- 
ered insuperable,  but  which  have  now  been 
fihown  to  be  either  altogether  erroneous 
or  quite  inconclusive.  In  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology y  Mr.  Hop- 
kins is  quoted  as  having  shown  that  the 
phenomenon  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, due  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  equatorial  protuberance,  re- 
quires the  interior  of  the  eaith  to  be  solid, 
or  at  least  to  have  a  crust  not  much  Irss 
than  one  thousand  miles  thick.  This 
view  was  supported  by  Sir  William  Thom- 
son and  other  eminent  mathematicians, 
and  so  great  was  the  faith  of  geologists  in 
these  calculations  that  for  neatly  forty 
years  the  theory  of  the  earth's  internal 
liquidity  was  almost  wholly  abandoned. 
But  this  argument  has  now  been  shown  to 
be  erroneous  by  the  more  complete  inves- 
tigations of  Professor  George  Darwin, 
while  Sir  William  Thomson  (now  Lord 
Kelvin)  has  recently  shown  experimentally 
that  a  rotating  liquid  spheroid  behaves 
nndcr  stresses  as  if  it  were  a  solid.  An- 
other difficulty  allies  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  tides.  It  has  been  argued  that,  if 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  liquid  tides 
will  be  formed  in  it  which   will  deform 


the  crust  itself,  and  thus,  by  lifting  the 
water  up  with  the  land,  do  away  with  any 
sensible  tides  in  the  ocean.  But  Mr. 
Fisher  has  pointed  out  that  this  conclusion 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  liquid 
interior,  if  it  exists,  is  not  an  expansible 
fluid  ;  and  he  shows  that  if  this  assump- 
tion is  incorrect  it  is  quite  possible  thai 
little  or  no  deformation  would  be  caused 
in  the  crust  by  tides  produced  in  the 
liquid  interior  ;  and  he  further  maintains, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  that  all  the  evi* 
dence  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  expansible. 
Moreover,  in  a  late  paper,  he  claims  to 
have  proved  that  even  the  deformation  of 
the  crust  itself  would  not  obliterate  the 
ocean  tides,  but  would  diminish  them  only 
to  the  extent  of  about  one-fifth.* 

There  remain  the  geological  objections 
founded  on  the  behavior  of  volcanoes, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
a  liquid  interior  as  their  effective  cause. 
We  have,  for  instance,  the  phenomenon 
of  a  lofty  volcano  like  Etna  pouring  out 
lava  from  near  its  summit,  while  the  much 
lower  volcanoes  of  Vesnvius.and  Stromboli 
show  no  corresponding  increase  of  activ- 
ity ;  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  case 
of  Eilauea,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mauna 
Loa  at  a  height  of  about  3,800  feet,  whose 
lake  of  perennial  liquid  lava  suffers  lo 
alteration  of  level  or  any  increased  activ- 
ity when  the  parent  mountain  is  pouring 
forth  lava  from  a  height  of  14,000  feet. 
Again,  it  is  argued  that  if  the  igneous 
products  of  volcanoes  are  derived  from 
one  central  reservoir  there  ought  to  be  a 
great  similarity  between  them,  cfpccially 
between  those  of  the  same  district.  But 
this  is  not' the  case,  an  example  bdng  the 
Miocene  lavas  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
which  are  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  each  other.  But  although  the  mol- 
ten interior  of  the  globe  may  be  the  com- 
mon source  of  the  heat  which  causes  vol- 
canic eruptions,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  whole,  or  any  large  portion,  of 
the  matters  ejected  from  volcanoes  are 
derived  from  it ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
indication  of  the  probable  truth  of  Mr. 
Fisher's  theory,  that,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on,  it  entirely  removes  the  two 
geological  difficulties  here  noticed.  At 
the  same  time  it  explains  other  geological 
phenomena  of  a  striking  character  which 


*  In  a  recent  deep  boring  at  Wheeling,  Ya., 


the  rate  of  increase  was  found  to  be  grtaUr  as        *  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophi- 
the  depth  increased.  oal  Society,  1892. 
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the  theory  of  solidity  altogether  faiU  to 
account  for,  as  will  be  now  briefly  indi- 
cated. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  geologists 
that  the  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern,  afford  icpcated 
examples  of  great  piles  of  stiata  hundreds, 
or  even  thousands,  of  feet  thick,  which 
throughout  present  indications  of  having 
been  formed  in  shallow  water,  and  which 
therefore  imply  that  as  fast  as  one  bed 
was  deposited  it  sank  down,  and  was  ready 
to  receive  another  bed  on  the  top  of  it. 
As  an  example  we  may  refer  to  the  Palaeo- 
zoic rocks  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
which  are  not  less  than  42,000  feet  thick  ; 
yet  the  lowest  of  these  strata,  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  was  not  deposited  in  a  deep 
•ea,  but  evidently  in  shallow  water  near 
shore,  several  of  the  beds  exhibiting  dis- 
tinct  ripple  markings,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  highest  strata  found  there 
— the  carboniferous.  On  this  point  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie  remarks  : — 

"  Among  the  thfokest  masses  of  sedimentary 
rocks — those  of  the  ancient  PalsBozoic  systems 
— no  features  reonr  more  continaally  than  the 
alternation  of  different  sediments,  and  the  re- 
cnrrence  of  surfaces  covered  with  well-pre- 
served ripple-marks,  trails  and  burrows  of 
annelides,  polygonal  and  irregular  desiccation 
marks  like  the  cracks  at  the  bottom  of  a  sun- 
dried  muddy  pool.  These  phenomena  un- 
equivocally  point  to  shallow  and  even  littoral 
waters.  They  occur  from  bottom  to  top  of 
formations  which  reach  a  thickness  of  several 
thousand  feet.  They  can  be  interpreted  only 
in  one  way,  namely,  that  the  formations  in 
question  began  to  be  laid  down  in  shallow 
water  :  that  during  their  formation  the  area 
of  deposit  gradually  subsided  for  thousands 
of  feet,  yet  that  the  rate  of  accumulation  of 
sediment  kept  pace  on  the  whole  with  this  de- 
pression ;  and  henoe  that  the  original  shallow, 
water  character  of  the  deposits  remained  after 
the  original  sea-bottom  had  been  buried  under 
a  vast  mass  of  sedimentary  matter. 

Coming  now  to  the  other  end  of  the 
geological  record,  we  find  in  the  deltas  of 
existing  rivers  an  exactly  similar  phenom- 
enon. At  Venice  a  boring  of  400  feet 
deep  was  entirely  in  modern  fluviatile 
mud,  the  bottom  of  which  was  not  reached  ; 
and  at  four  separate  depths,  one  of  them 
near  the  bottom,  beds  of  turf  or  of  vege- 
table matter  were  passed  through,  show- 
ing, as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  observes,  *'  that 
a  considerable  area  of  what  was  ofice  land 
ha^  ''sunk  down  400  feet  in  the  course  of 
ages."  *    At  Zagazig,  on  the  eastern  bor- 
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der  of  the  Nile  delta,  boiings  have  been 
made  for  the  Royal  Society,  and  have  not 
found  rock  at  a  depth  of  345  feet.  In 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  a  well  at  New 
Orleans,  630  feet  deep,  passed  entiiely 
through  sands  and  clays,  with  fresh-water 
shells  of  living  species.  Again,  in  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges,  at  Calcutta,  a  boting 
481  feet  deep  was  entirely  through  beds 
of  sand,  peat,  gravel,  and  other  alluvial 
or  fresh- water  deposits.  This  remarkable 
concurrence  of  testimony  from  so  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  from  different  geo- 
logical periods,  indicates  a  general  law  of 
subsidence  so  uniformly  coinciding  with 
deposition,  and  so  regularly  keeping  pace 
with  it,  that  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  two  phenomena  are  con- 
nected ;  and  the  most  reasonable  explana- 
tion seems  to  be  that  the  deposit  of  mat- 
ter in  a  shallow  sea  directly  causes  the  de- 
pression of  that  bottom  by  its  weight. 
Such  depression  is  quite  intelligible  on  the 
theory  of  a  thin  crust  resting  or  floating 
on  a  liquid  substratum,  but  is  quite  unin- 
telligible on  the  supposition  of  a  solid 
globe,  or  of  a  crust  several  hundred  miles 
thick.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  depression  thus  caused  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  elevation 
of  some  other  area,  and  as  there  must  al- 
ways be  an  adjacent  area  from  which  an 
equivalent  weight  of  rock  has  been  re- 
moved by  denudation,  we  should  expect 
the  elevation  to  occur  there  ;  and  many 
geologists  believe  that  there  is  direct  evi- 
dence of  elevation  wherever  areas  are  being 
rapidly  denuded. 

In  a  very  interesting  letter  to  Nature 
(Dec.  5th,  1889)  Mr.  J.  Starkie  Gardner 
states  that  he  has  actually  observed  the 
results  of  denudation  to  be  of  this  charac- 
ter.    He  says  : — 

"  The  immediate  effect  of  cutting  down 
cliffs,  say  of  100  feet  in  height,  and  removing 
them  by  wave-action,  is  to  relieve  the  press- 
ure at  their  base  :  and  I  claim  that,  wherever 
I  have  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
under  such  conditions,  I  have  found  a  decided 
slope  inward  away  from  the  sea,  if  the  strata 
were  at  all  horizontal,  no  matter  what  direc- 
tion their  general  slope  might  be  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea  margin.  But  on  the  beach,  a  lit- 
tle way  from  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  the  slope 
is,  on  the  contrary,  toward  the  sea.  .  .  . 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  simply  because  the 
relief  &om  pressure  has  made  the  beach  line 
the  crown  of  a  slight  arch,  and  an  arch  that 
continues  to  grow  and  travel." 

Hence  he  concludes  that — 
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"  Whether  we  look  at  the  past  or  the  pres- 
ent, we  seem  to  see  evideoce  of  a  crust  rest- 
ing in  eqailibriuin  on  a  liquid  layer,  and  sen- 
sitive to  even  apparently  insignificant  read- 
jostments  of  its  weight." 

The  physical  and  geological  phenomena 
of  which  aD  outlioe  sketch  has  now  been 
given,  all  point  unmistakablj  to  a  thin 
crust  of  vaiious  rocks  lebting  on  a  molten 
sab&tratum  ;  but  there  are  certain  difficul- 
ties and  objections  which  require  a  fuller 
discussion.  In  order,  to  remove  these 
difficulties  and  answer  these  objections, 
we  must,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
work,  go  more  deeply  into  the  question, 
and  we  shall  then  tind  that,  by  means  of 
some  of  the  most  refined  inquiries  of  mod- 
ern physicists,  we  are  able  to  obtain  so 
much  additional  information  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  crust  aud  of  the  sub- 
stratum, that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  alleged 
difiiculties  will  be  found  to  disappear. 

It  is  well  known  that  mountains  attract 
the  plumb  line,  and  thus  render  latitudes 
determined  by  its  means,  or  by  a  spirit  or 
mercurial  level,  inaccurate  in  their  vicin- 
ity. During  the  trigonometrical  suivey 
of  India  the  amount  of  this  error  was  care- 
fully determined  in  several  localities  near 
mountains,  but  a  discrepancy  appeared. 
When  the  mass  of  the  Himalayas  was  esti- 
mated and  its  attraction  calculated,  it  was 
found  to  be  more  than  the  observed  attrac- 
tion. The  same  thing  had  occurred  in  the 
original  experiment  by  Maskelyne  at 
Schehallion  in  Scotland  ;  and  a  similar 
deficiency  in  the  eiror  produced  was  no- 
ticed by  Petit  in  the  case  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  explain  the 
discrepancy,  but  that  which  was  advanced 
by  the  late  Sir  Q.  B.  Airy  seems  best  to 
account  for  all  the  phenomena,  and  is 
that  adopted  by  Mr.  Fisher.  It  is,  that 
every  mountain  mnss  on  a  continent  has  a 
much  larger  mass  projecting  beneath  the 
crust  into  the  liquid  substratum,  exactly 
as  an  iceberg  has  a  larger  mass  under  the 
water  than  above  it.  81  r  G.  B.  Aiiy 
argued  that,  whether  the  crust  were  ten 
miles  or  a  hundred  miles  thick,  it  could 
not  bear  the  weight  of  such  a  mass  as  the 
Himalayan  and  Tibetan  plateaus  without 
breaking  from  bottom  to  top,  and  receiv- 
ing support  by  partially  sinking  into  the 
liquid  mass.  The  best  experiments  show 
that  the  proportionate  densities  of  most 
rocks  in  a  solid  and  a  liquid  state  are  ap- 
proximately as  ice  is  to  water,  and  thus  no 


mountain  masses  can  be  formed,  whether 
by  lateral  pressure  or  other  agency,  with- 
out a  corresponding  protuberance  forming 
below  to  keep  the  crust  in  equilibrium. 
It  is  this  displacement  of  the  denser  sub- 
stratum by  the  less  dense  '*  roots  of  the 
mountains"  that  leads  to  the  total  attrac- 
tion of  such  mountains  being  less  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  In  our  authot's 
words — **  The  roots  of  the  mountains  can 
be  felt  by  means  of  the  plumb-line.'' 

Still  more  important  and  interesting  are 
the  revelations  afforded  by  the  pendulum, 
since  they  not  only  support  the  interpie* 
tation  of  the  plumb-line  experiments  abo\e 
given,  but  furnish  additional  material  for 
estimating  the  varying  thicknesses  and 
densities  of  the  eaith's  crust.  The  rate 
of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  of  constant 
length  depends  upon  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  place,  and  thus  variations  in  that 
force  can  be  determined  with  considerable 
accuracy.  Taking  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  a  day  of  a  seconds  pendulum  at 
the  equator  and  at  the  sea- level  as  86,400, 
the  number  of  vibrations  at  any  other 
latitude  can  be  calculated  on  the  theory 
that  the  eaith  is  a  perfect  spheroid  of  revo- 
lution ;  and  geodetic  observations  show 
that  it  has  such  a  form.  At  anv  elevated 
station,  whether  on  an  isolated  mountain 
or  on  an  extensive  plateau,  the  pendulum 
will  vibrate  more  slowly  on  account  of  its 
greater  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  earth,  while  it  would  vibrate  more 
quickly  on  account  of  the  additional  at- 
traction of  the  elevated  mass  immediately 
beneath  and  around  it.  These  effects  can 
be  calculated,  and  the  balance  of  the  two, 
applied  to  the  normal  rate  for  the  lati- 
tude, will  give  the  theoretical  rate  due  to 
the  position  of  altitude  of  the  station. 
Experiments  were  made  at  more  than 
twenty  stations  in  India,  varying  from 
the  sea-level  to  over  15,000  feet  above  it, 
and  at  all  the  higher  stations  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  the  observed  from  the  calcu- 
lated number  of  vibrations  of  from  one  to 
twenty-four  vibrations  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  In  such  delicate  observations 
there  were  of  course  some  irregularities, 
but  the  fact  of  a  greater  deficiency  at  the 
higher  levels  came  out  veiy  clearly,  and 
could  be  explained  only  by  a  deficiency  of 
subterranean  density  due  to  the  roots  of 
the  mountains  displacing  a  denser  sub- 
stratum, as  in  the  case  of  the  plumb-line 
experiments. 
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Before  leaving  this  sabject  of  Ihe  **  roots 
of  moantains/'  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to 
a  remarkable  coiroboratlon  of  their  actual 
existence  by  evidence  of  a  quite  different 
kind.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  underground 
temperature  would,  if  continued  down- 
ward till  the  heat  equalled  the  melting 
point  of  rock,  give  a  mean  lliickness  of 
the  crust  of  about  twenty  miles.  But  in 
places  where  the  crust  is  so  much  thicker, 
as  it  h  supposed  to  be  under  mountains, 
the  rate  of  increase  should  be  mu«;h  less, 
because  the  lower  levd  of  the  crust  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  substratum  must 
always  be  at  about  the  same  temperature 
— that  of  melting  rock.  Thi*  is  found  to 
be  the  case  ;  the  rate  of  increase  at  the 
St.  Gothard  tunnel,  where  the  observa- 
tions were  most  complete,  being  1°  F.  in 
eighty-eight  feet,  and  (he  corresponding 
thickness  of  the  crust  thirty  seven  miles. 
This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  confitmation 
of  the  other  observations,  and  of  I  he  the- 
ory of  mountains  being  supported  in  ap- 
proximate equilibrium  by  means  of  vast 
protulH' ranees  into  the  liquid  substratum 
beneath. 

The  gi^neral  result  of  the  whole  series 
of  experiments  with  the  pendulum  shows 
that  gravity  is  normal  at  the  sea-level  both 
over  land  and  sea,  and  thus  proves  that 
the  surface  of  the  globe  is  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  The  measures  of  the  force 
of  gravity  ovrr  the  oceans  have  been  neces- 
sarily taken  on  islands,  and  have  led  to  a 
curious  discovery.  The  pendulum  experi- 
ments on  oceanic  islands  such  as  the  Gala- 
pagos, Ascenfaion,  St.  Helena,  Bourbon, 
Guam,  and  others,  all  show  an  increase  in 
the  force  of  gravity,  which,  on  the  aver- 
age, is  very  nearly  accounted  for  by  the 
sabaqueous  mass  of  land  displacing  water 
of  lees  than  half  the  den«ity  of  rock. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  these  inlands 
or  island-mountains  do  not  have  **  roots'' 
as  do  thostt  on  continents  ;  and  the  fame 
thing  occurs  with  isolated  volcanoes  on 
continents,  the  attraction  of  Fujisan  in 
Japan  being  exactly  that  due  to  its  own 
bulk  unaffected  by  the  prescrvce  of  **  roots" 
projecting  into  the  substratum.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  volcanic  moun- 
tains are  not  produced  by  compression 
forcing  the  crust  both  downward  and  up- 
ward, as  other  mountain  masses  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  produced,  but  are  mere 
heaps  of  materials  derived  either  from  the 


crust  or  the  substratum,  and  probably 
drawn  from  a  considerable  area.  Hence 
they  are  balanced  not  by  "  roots"  pro- 
jecting immediately  below  them,  but  by  a 
slight  depression  or  sagging  of  the  erast 
over  a  wide  area,  and  thus  having  little 
effect  on  the  rate  of  the  pendulum.  Ip  the 
case  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  however,  the 
force  of  gravity  is  less  than  it  onght  to 
be,  and  this  exception  affords  an  interest- 
ing confirmation  of  the  general  theory. 
For  these  are  not. volcanic,  but  are  true 
continental  islands,  forming  the  outer 
margin  of  the  old  continent  of  South 
America  though  now  350  miles  from 
land  ;  and  thus,  being  surrounded  by 
water  instead  of  by  much  heavier  land, 
the  force  of  gravity  is  somewhat  reduced, 
water  having  here  replaced  a  denser  mass 
of  land. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  special  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Fisher,  which  throw  so 
much  light  on  the  hitherto  unexplained 
phenomena  of  volcanoes.  By  means  of 
some  recent  experiments  on  the  melting- 
point  and  specific  beat  of  rocks,  made  at 
his  suggestion,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  average  thickness  of  the  earth's 
crust  on  lands  near  the  sea-level  is  only 
abont  18  miles.  Its  density  is  estimated 
at  2.68,  water  being  1,  and  the  density  of 
the  liquid  substratum  at  2.96.*  With 
these  new  data  it  appears  that  if  the  melted 
subMratum  were  an  inert  mass  it  would 
have  cooled  at  such  a  rate  that  the  crust 
would  have  attained  its  present  thickness 
in  about  eight  million  years.  But  geolo- 
gists are  almost  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  any  such  period  as  this  is  absuidly 
too  small,  and  that  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  the  known  series  of 
rocks  and  their  included  organic  remains, 
the  very  least  time  that  must  be  allowed 
is  one  hundred  million  years.  The  con- 
clusion Mr.  Fisher  draws  from  this  dis- 
crepancy is,  that  the  substratum  is  not 
inert  but  energetic,  that  is,  that  it  i^  in  a 
state  of  movement  or  circulation,  convec- 
tion currents  continually  bringing  up  fresh 
heat  from  below  and  thus  preventing  the 
crust  fiom  solidifying  so  rapidly  as  if 
there  were  no  such  currents.  A  cause  of 
such  currents  is  found  in  the  friction  pro- 
duced by  tidal  action  in  the  liquid  mass, 
which  Professor  George  Darwin  has  shown 


*  For  these  coDclnsionfl  seethe  Appendix  to 
Physics  of  the  Earth's  Omst. 
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to  be  very  great,  and  to  be  at  a  maximum 
in  tbe  central  portions.* 

Gravity  having  approximately  its  normal 
value  all  over  the  globe  at  the  sea-level,  it 
is  e\  ident  that  there  mn&t  be  some  denser 
mattcf  under  the  oceans  to  make  up  for 
the  much  less  density  of  the  water,  which 
is  at  least  three  miles  deep  on  the  aver- 
age. A  very  refined  mathematical  inves- 
tigation shows  that  this  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  the  sub-oceanic  ciust  being  both 
thinner  and  denser  than  under  the  conti- 
nents, the  denser  portion  being  the  upper 
layer.  This  dii^tribution  of  matter  may, 
it  is  supposed,  be  due  to  extensive  out- 
flows of  heavy  basalt  over  the  original  de- 
pressions forming  the  ocean  floors,  at  some 
early  period  of  their  history. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  liquid 
matter  forming  the  substratum  is  the  next 
point  to  be  considered,  and  is  one  of  the 
highest  importance,  since  it  is  evidently 
what  determines  both  volcanic  action  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  disturbances  to 
which  the  crust  is  subject.  Many  geolo- 
gists are  of  opinion  that  the  phenomtna 
of  volcanic  action  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  moltrn  matter 
forming  the  interior  of  the  globe  holds  in 
solution  enormous  quantities  of  water- 
vapor  and  other  gases  :  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  melted  lavas  and  slags  do 
contain  such  gases,  which  they  give  out 
on  becoming  solid.  Thus  Mr.  Scrope,  in 
his  gieat  work  on  Volcanoes f  says  : — 

'*lhere  unquestioDably  exists  within  and 
below  volcaoio  vents,  a  body  of  la^a  of  un- 
known dimensions,  permanently  liqaid  at  an 
intense  temperaiare,  and  continually  trav. 
ersed  by  sucoessive  volnmes  of  some  aeri- 
form fluid,  which  escape  from  its  surface — 
thus  presenting  all  the  appearance  of  a  liquid 
in  constant  ebullition." 

And  again  : — 

"  If  any  doubt  should  suggest  itself,  whether 
this  fluid  is  actually  generated  within  the 
lava,  or  only  rises  throagh  it,  having  its  ori- 
gin in  some  other  manner,  it  must  be  dis- 
}>elled  by  the  evidence  afforded  in  the  extreme- 
y  vesicular  or  cellular  struotaie  of  very  many 
erupted  lavas,  not  merely  near  the  snrface, 
hot  throughout  the  mass,  showing  that  the 
aeriform  fluid  in  these  cases  oertainlv  devel- 
oped itself  intorstitially  in  every  part." 

Professor  Judd,  in  his  volume  on  the 
same  subject,  shows  that  the  presence  of 

*  This  is  pointed  out  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Fisher  of  a  later  date  than  his  volume  above 
referred  to  :  in  Proc.  Cambridge  Phil.  800., 
1892. 


these  gases  in  lava  is  in  accordance  with 
Henry's  law,  that  liquids  are  able  to  ab- 
sorb gases  to  an  amount  proportioned  to 
the  pressure  they  are  under,  and  with  the 
fact  that  molten  substances  do  actually 
absorb  large  quantities  of  gases.  He 
says  : — 

"  Silver  in  a  state  of  fusion  is  able  to  absorb 
22  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas.  When  the 
metal  is  allowed  to  cool  this  gas  is  given  off, 
and  if  the  cooling  takes  place  suddenly  a  crust 
is  formed  on  the  surface,  and  the  phenomenon 
known  as  the  spitting  of  silver  is  exhibited. 
Sometimea  during  this  operation  miniature 
cones  and  lava  streams  are  formed  on  the  snr- 
face of  the  cooling  mass,  which  present  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  formed  on  a 
grand  scale  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
researches  of  Troost  and  others  have  shown 
that  molten  iron  and  steel  possess  the  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  considerable  quantities  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  that  these  gases  are  given  off 
when  either  the  temperature  or  the  pressure 
is  diminished.  .  .  .  Von  Hoohstetter  has 
shown  that  when  molten  sulphur  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  262"*  Fahrenheit,  and  a 
pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres,  in  the 
presence  of  steam,  it  is  found  that  the  sulphur 
absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  given  off  again  with  great  violence 
from  the  mass  as  it  undergoes  solidification. 
The  hardened  crust  which  forms  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sulphur  is  agitated  and  fissured, 
miniature  cones  and  lava-streams  being  formed 
upon  it,  which  have  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  grander  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  ex- 
hibited upon  the  omst  of  the  globe."  * 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  steam  and  other  gases 
given  off  during  volcanic  action  and  from 
flowing  lava-streams,  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  supposing  that  the  molten  rock 
from  which  they  are  derived  contains  these 
gases  to  an  amount  equal  to  many  times 
their  volume  ;  and  that  the  same  fact  is 
indicated  by  the  liquefied  gases  that  are 
found  in  the  cavilien  of  the  crystals  of 
volcanic  products  which  have  consolidated 
under  great  pressure,  such  as  granites, 
porphyries,  and  other  rocks  of  allied  na- 
ture. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fact  of  the  liquid  substratum  contain- 
ing in  its  substance  an  enormous  quantity 
of  gases,  the  principal  being  water-vapor, 
but  how  the  gases  came  there  is  less  cer- 
tain ;  nor  does  it  materially  concern  us. 
Some  think  that  these  gases  have  been 
largely  derived  from  sea- water,  which  has 
found  its  way  by  percolation  to  the  heated 

♦  Tntemational  Scientific  Series,  vol.  xxxv., 
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interior  ;  but  there  are  manj  difficalties 
ID  this  view.  Others,  with  whom  is  Mr. 
Fisher,  think  that  they  form  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  primevni  globe,  and 
that,  instead  of  being  derived  from  the 
ocean,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  ocean 
itself  baa  been  derived  from  the  vapors 
which  have  been  always  escaping  from  the 
interior.  Leaving  this  question  as  one  of 
comparatively  little  importance  for  the 
present  discussion,  we  have  now  to  point 
out  how  the  facts,  that  the  fluid  substra- 
tum is  saturated  with  water-vapor  and 
other  gases,  and  is  also  subject  to  convec- 
tion-cuirents  continually  bringing  super- 
heated matter  up  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  crust,  enable  us  to  explain  the  special 
difficulties  alluded  to  in  (he  early  portion 
of  this  article. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  is,  that 
neighboring  volcanoes  of  very  different 
heights  act  quite  independently,  a  fact 
which  is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  that  both  are  in  connection  with 
the  same  molten  interior.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  assumed  that  a  mere 
fissure  or  other  apeiture  extending  from 
the  surface  to  the  substratum,  or  from  the 
substratum  to  the  surface,  would  neces- 
sarily be  followed  by  an  outflow  of  lava, 
even  though  the  opening  terminated  at 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  many  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  on  the  theory  of  a  molten  inte- 
rior, with  a  crust  of  somewhat  less  specific 
gravity  resting  upon  it  in  hydrostatic 
equilibrium,  nothing  of  the  kind  would 
happen.  When  a  hole  is  bored  through 
an  extensive  ice-field,  whether  on  a  lake 
or  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  water  does  not 
spout  up  through  the  aperture,  but  merely 
rises  to  the  same  level  as  it  would  reach 
on  the  sides  of  a  detached  block  of  float- 
ing ice,  or  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  ice- 
field itself.  The  facts  that  the  fluid  on 
which  the  crust  of  the  earth  rests  is  in- 
tensely heated,  and  that  the  crust  is  con- 
tinuous over  its  whole  surface,  can  make 
no  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  fluid 
and  the  solid,  so  as  to  cause  the  molten 
rock  to  rise  with  great  violence  thousands 
of  feet  above  its  mean  level  whenever  an 
aperture  is  made  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
certain  when  we  take  account  of  the  fact, 
which  may  now  be  taken  as  established, 
that  the  crust  floats  on  the  fluid  interior, 
and  that  it  is  so  thin  and  weak,  com- 
paratively speaking,  that  it  cannot  resist  a 


strain  equal  to  its  own  weight,  but  must 
bend  or  fracture  so  as  to  keep  every  part 
in  approximate  hydrostatic  equilibrium. 
Volcanic  action,  especially  continuous  and 
permanent  volcanic  action  like  that  of 
Stromboli  and  Eilauea,  cannot,  therefore, 
be  explained  by  the  mere  existence  of  a 
thin  crust  and  a  molten  interior  ;  but  it 
is  well  explained  by  the  presence  in  the 
molten  mass  of  vast  quantities  of  gasea 
existing  under  enormous  pressure,  and 
ready  to  escape  with  tremendous  force 
whenever  that  pressure  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  molten  material  that  con- 
tains it  lowered  in  temperature. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  trace  what  will 
happen  when  a  fissure  is  opened  gradually 
from  below  upward  till  it  reaches  the  sur- 
face. Owing  to  hydrostatic  pressure  the 
fluid  will  rise  in  the  fissure,  and  in  doing 
so  will  be  subject  to  some  cooling  and 
diminution  of  pressure,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  will  lead  to  a  liberation  of  some  of 
the  contained  gas.  The  pressure  of  this 
gas  will  aid  in  extending  the  fissure,  and 
the  liquid  will  continue  to  rise  till  it 
reaches  the  level  of  hydrostatic  equili- 
brium, which  would  be  somewhere  about 
two  miles  below  the  surface.  But  through- 
out the  whole  mass  of  the  liquid  in  the 
fissure,  and  for  some  depth  below  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  crust,  there  would  be  a 
continual  liberation  of  intensely  heated 
ga^es.  These  would  no  doubt  carry  with 
them  in  their  upward  rush  a  portion  of 
the  liquid  matter  which  had  risen  from 
below,  but  they  would  also,  owing  to 
their  intensely  heated  condition,  melt  off 
some  portions  of  the  rocky  walls  of  the 
fissure,  and  thus  give  to  the  ejected  vol- 
canic products  a  local  character.  We  here 
see  the  explanation  of  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty of  the  individuality  of  neighboring 
volcanoes  and  the  diversity  of  their  prod- 
ucts, and  also  of  the  fact  of  an  eruption 
of  lava  from  the  crater  of  a  lofty  mountain 
while  the  liquid  lava  of  one  close  by,  and 
thousands  of  feet  lower,  maintains  its 
usual  level.  Kiiauea  we  may  suppose  to 
owe  its  permanently  molten  lake  to  a 
siphon-like  passage  through  which  a  con- 
stant flow  of  heated  gases  is  maintained, 
and  which  suffices  to  keep  its  lava  in  per- 
manent ebullition  ;  while  the  lofty  Mauna 
Loa  has  its  vent  usually  blocked  up,  and 
may  owe  its  occasional  eruptions  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  gases  in  some  deep-seated 
cavities  which,  at  long  intervals,  become 
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sufiicienlly  powerful  to  bai«t  awaj  the  ob- 
stacle and  pour  out  a  quantity  of  melted 
material  derived  fiom  the  sides  of  the 
channels  through  which  they  make  their 
way  upward. 

The  phenomena  piesented  by  the  crater 
of  Kilauea,  where  an  extensive  lava-lake 
remains  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition 
while  keeping  approximately  the  same 
level,  can  only  bo  explained  by  the  up- 
ward percolation  of  heated  gases  in  mod- 
erate and  tolerably  uniform  streams,  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  the  melting  temperature 
of  the  la^a  ;  while  occasional  more  power- 
ful outbursts  throw  up  jets  or  waves  of  the 
molten  matter,  or  sometimes  break  up  the 
crust  that  has  formed  over  portions  of  the 
lake.  Here,  evidently,  there  is  no  erup- 
tion in  the  ordinary  sense,  no  fresh  mat- 
ter is  being  brought  up  from  below,  but 
only  fresh  supplies  of  intensely  heated 
ga^es  sufficient  to  keep  the  lava  perma- 
nently liquid,  and  to  produce  the  jets, 
waves,  and  fountains  of  lava,  and  the 
strange  surging,  swirling,  and  wallowing 
motions  of  the  molten  mass,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Bird,  Lord  George  Camp- 
bell, and  other  competent  observers. 

The  sketch  now  given  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
investigations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mol- 
ten interior  of  the  earth  and  of  the  crust 
which  overlays  it,  only  covers  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  ground  traversed  in  his  work. 
He  there  deals  also  with  the  more  difficult 
questions  of  the  stresses  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  cooling  earth,  and  the 
various  theories  that  have  been  suggested 
to  explain  the  great  inequalities  of  its  sur- 
face. The  origrin  of  the  great  oceanic  de- 
pressions and  of  the  vast  mountain  masses 
that  everywhere  diversify  the  continental 
areas,  and  the  causes  that  have  produced 
the  compression,  upheaval,  folding  and 
crumpling  of  the  rocks  at  every  period  of 
geological  history,  are  all  discussed,  and 
some  light  is  thrown  upon  these  confess- 
edly obscure  and  very  difficult  problems. 


But  whatever  doubts  may  still  exist  as 
to  the  exact  causes  of  these  last  named 
phenomena  do  not  apply  to  those  to  which 
the  present  article  is  mainly  devoted.  So 
many  distinct  but  converging  lines  of  evi- 
dence indicate  the  existence  of  a  molten 
substratum  holding  in  solution,  in  accord- 
ance with  well-known  physical  laws,  great 
quantities  of  steam  and  other  gases,  and 
show  that  the  crust  covering  it  is  a  very 
thin  one — while  the  hypothesis  of  such  a 
substratum  and  thin  floating  crust  so  well 
explains  the  curious  phenomena  of  gieat 
masses  of  strata  thousands  of  feet  thick 
yet  from  top  to  bottom  bearing  indica- 
tions of  baring  been  deposited  in  shallow 
water,  and  the  no  less  singular  fact  of  a 
corresponding  recent  subsidence  in  all 
great  river-deltas,  and  also  clears  up  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  modes  of  volcanic 
action  and  the  diversity  of  volcanic  prod- 
ucts— that  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  hypothesis.  And  though 
at  first  sight  the  idea  of  our  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  thickness  of  only  eighteen  miles 
of  rock  from  a  layer  of  molten  lava  of  un- 
known depth  may  appear  somewhat  alaim- 
ing,  yet  the  very  tenuity  and  fragility  of 
the  crust  may  itself  be  a  source  both  of 
safety  and  of  utility.  While  sufficiently 
thick  to  secure  us  from  any  injurious  or 
even  perceptible  effects  of  internal  heat, 
except  in  volcanic  or  earthquake  areas,  it 
yet  gives  us  the  possibility  and  even  the 
promise  of  an  inexhaustible  source  of  heat 
and  power  at  such  a  moderate  distance 
that  we  may  some  day  be  able  to  utilize 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thin  crust  so 
readily  and  constantly  adjusts  itself  to  all 
the  alternations  of  strain  and  pressure  to 
which  it  may  be  exposed,  that  we  are 
thereby  secured  from  the  occurrence  of 
vast  cataclysms  capable  of  endangering 
the  existence  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  our  race.  A  solid  earth  might,  possi- 
bly, not  be  so  safe  and  stable  as  is  Our 
Molten  Globe. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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It  is  difficalt  to  speak  justly  of  a  great 
man  at  the  moment  when  death  has  just 
snatched  him  from  our  sight.  To  judge 
of  his  life  and  work  as  a  whole,  one  must 
have  time  to  look  at  it  from  a  distance 
andy  as  it  were,  in  perspective,  as  one 
stands  off  from  some  work  of  art  in  order 
to  obtain  the  true  effect.  Time  simplifies 
and  harmonizes  everything,  allowing  the 
trivial  and  the  evanescent  to  fall  away, 
while  it  brings  out  into  full  relief  the  es- 
sential and  the  permanent  Time  alone 
can  select  from  among  the  materials  of 
unequal  value  which  go  to  make  up  the 
reputation  of  a  living  celebrity  those  no- 
bler and  more  solid  elements  which  aie 
destined  to  build  him  an  imperishable 
monument. 

Yet  more  difficult  is  it  when  one  has 
known  the  man  and  loved  him — wh^n  the 
caressing  voice,  the  subtle  f^mile,  the  preg- 
nant look,  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand, 
still  haunt  the  memory,  and  one  still  feels 
oneself  not  only  the  conquest  of  his  genius 
but  the  captive  of  his  kindness  and  his 
charm. 

And  when  it  is  of  Ernest  Renan  that 
we  have  to  speak— whom  all  the  civilized 
world  now  mourns — there  is  yet  anuther 
difliculty.  So  great  and  ^o  various  was 
the  work  of  his  life,  so  vast  his  learning, 
so  wide  the  range  of  subjects  that  came 
within  the  scope  of  bis  research  or  of  his 
thought,  that  in  order  to  render  an  ade- 
quate account  of  them  one  would  need  an 
erudition  equal  to  his  own,  and  a  mind 
capable,  like  his,  of  embracing  the  whole 
round  of  human  knowledge — the  whole 
of  nature,  and  the  whole  of  history. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  will  easily  be 
understood  that,  on  the  morrow  of  his 
death,  I  speak  of  him  with  heeitation,  and 
that  I  make  no  pretence  of  passing  judg- 
ment either  un  him  or  on  his  woik.  I 
find  in  myself  neither  the  intellectual  com- 
petence nor  the  disengagement  of  the 
heart  necessary  for  such  a  task — for  I 
loved  the  man  ns  much  as  I  admired  him. 
But  having  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
him  close  at  hand,  and  of  belonging  to 
the  generation  which  followed  his,  and 
which  was  nurtured  on  his  writings  and 
after  his  mind,  I  may  attempt  to  recall 


something  of  what  he  did  and  was,  and 
to  analyze  the  influence  he  exerted  in 
France  during  this  latter  half  of  our  cen- 
tury, and  indicate  its  nature  and  its  causes. 

I. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler,  or  more  of 
a  piece,  than  the  life  of  Ernest  Renan. 
Study,  teaching,  and  the  jojs  of  family 
life  are  its  whole  fabric,  and  fill  it  from 
end  to  end.  For  diversions,  a  little  travel 
and  the  pleasures  of  conversation — friendly 
dinners,  and  a  few  frequented  salons. 
Twice,  indeed — urged  by  the  thought 
that  a  man  of  his  standing  owed  some- 
thing of  his  time  and  strength  to  the  pub- 
lic service — he  solicited  the  popular  vote  : 
once  in  1869,  as  Deputy  for  the  Seine  and 
Marne  ;  and  again  in  1876,  as  Senator 
for  the  Bouches  du  Rh6ne.  But  he  car- 
ried into  these  electoral  contests  no  trace 
of  the  fever  of  ambition,  and  when  he  saw 
that  be  was  not  likely  to  command  a  spon- 
taneous majority  he  retired  from  the  field 
without  vexation  and  without  regret. 
T,  Not  that  this  tranquil  life  was  without 
its  troubled  hours,  its  history,  its  drama, 
so  to  speak  ;  but  the  drama  went  on  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  the  trouble  was  in- 
ward trouble — of  the  intellect,  the  moral 
sense,  the  religious  instinct. 

He  was  a  native  of  Tr6guier  (Cotes  du 
Nord),  one  of  those  ancient  episcopal 
cities  of  Brittany  which  have  retained 
their  ecclesiastical  character  even  down  to 
our  own  time,  which  seem  like  vast  conr- 
vents  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
cathedral,  and  which,  in  their  somewhat 
melancholy  poverty,  have  nothing  of  the 
commonplace  ipiddle- class  ease  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  northern  or  central 
France.  The  humble  house  is  still  to  be 
seen,  close  under  the  great  cathedral 
founded  by  St.  Yves,  where  Renan  was 
born  on  the  27th  of  February  1823,  and 
the  little  garden,  planttd  with  fruit  trees, 
where  he  played  when  quite  a  child,  let- 
ting his  eyes  wander  over  the  still  and  sad 
horizon  of  the  hills  which  skirt  the  river 
bank.  His  father — a  captain  in  the  mer- 
chant navy,  who  also  curried  on  a  small 
trade  -  was  of  ancient  Breton  descent,  the 
name  of  Renan  being  that  of  one  of  the 
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oldest  of  the  Armoiican  saints.  He  trans- 
mitted to  bis  son  the  dreamy  imaginative 
natare  and  the  disinterested  simplicity  of 
bis  race.  His  mother  was  of  Lannion,  a 
little  commercial  town  which  has  nothing 
of  the  monastic  look  of  Trdguier.  Pious 
as  she  was,  she  had  an  elasticity  and  joy- 
ousness  of  nature  which  her  son  inherited 
from  her,  and  which  he  attriboled  to  her 
Gascon  origin.  Kenan  has  too  often  in- 
ststed  on  the  co-existence  of  the  two  na- 
tures in  himself — the  Breton  seriousness 
and  the  Gascon  vivacity — for  ns  to  venture 
to  contradict  him  on  this  point ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  appearances  which  have  led 
some  superficial  observers  to  suppose  that 
the  Gascon  element  predominated  over  the 
Breton,  it  was  really  the  other  way,  and 
the  serious  side  of  him  was  first  and  last 
and  strongest  in  all  he  wrote,  or  did,  or 
thought. 

For  the  rest,  life  began  for  him  aus- 
terely, and  more  than  austerely  ;  it  was 
hard  and  painful.  While  he  was  yet  a 
child,  his  father  was  lost  at  sea  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  most  self-denying  econ- 
omy that  his  mother  could  provide  for  the 
education  of  her  three  children.  But 
Re  nan  had  no  grudge  against  his  destiny 
foi  giving  him  these  years  of  privation  ; 
he  was  grateful  for  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  poverty. 
All  his  life  he  loved  the  poor,  the  humble, 
the  common  people.  He  never  turned  his 
back  on  the  lowlv  relatives  he  had  left  in 
Brittany.  Down  to  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  loved  to  visit  them  ;  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  him  that  he  kept  the  little 
home  of  his  childhood  just  as  it  was.  His 
sister  Henrietta,  twelve  years  his  senior — 
a  woman  as  remarkable  for  her  force  of 
mind  and  character  as  for  her  passionate 
tenderness  of  heart — worked  hard  for  her 
family,  giving  lessons  first  in  Treguier, 
then  at  a  school  in  Paris,  then  in  Poland, 
and  all  the  while  watching  with  a  soit  of 
motherly  solicitude  the  progress  of  this 
young  brother,  whose  gifts  she  had  al- 
ready recognized.  Young  Ernest  was 
meanwhile  doing  his  **  humanities"  under 
the  good  priests  in  the  seminary  at  Tre- 
guier— a  gentle  and  studious  scholar,  carry- 
ing ott  all  the  first  prizes  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  seeing  before  him  no  larger 
future  than  that  of  a  simple  and  learned 
priest  among  his  own  people,  with  per- 
haps, at  last,  a  canonry  in  some  cathedral. 
But  it  so  happened  that  his  sister  had  met 


in  Paris  a  young,  brilliant,  and  ambitious 
abb§,  M.  Dupanloup,  who  had  ju&t  been 
appointed  head  of  the  seminary  of  Saint 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnet,  and  who  was 
looking  out  for  clever  recruits.  She  spoke 
to  him  of  her  brother  ;  and  the  result  was 
that,  at  fifteen  and  a  half  jears  old,  Ernest 
Renan  found  himself  transplanted  to 
Paris,  where  he  astonished  his  new  mas- 
ters by  his  marvellous  facility  of  acquisi- 
tion and  the  early  matuiity  of  his  mind, 
and,  after  passing  through  his  course  of 
philosophy  in  the  seminary  of  Issy,  was 
entered  at  Saint  Sulpice  for  his  theology. 
Saint  Sulpice  was  then  the  only  seminary 
in  France  which  kept  up  the  tradition  of 
the  severer  studies,  and  which,  in  paiticu- 
lar,  taught  the  Oriental  languages.  Its 
teachers — especially  the  eminent  OiientaU 
ist  Father  Le  Hir — recalled,  by  the  aus- 
terity of  their  life  and  the  profundity  of 
their  learning,  the  great  scholars  of  the 
Church  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centniies.  Renan  rapidly  became  the 
friend,  and  then  the  rival,  of  his  masters, 
who  discerned  in  him  one  of  the  future 
glories  of  their  house,  and  little  guessed 
that  the  very  lessons  he  received  there 
were  to  separate  him  from  it  forever. 

The  ciisis,  when  it  came,  was  a  purely 
intellectual  crisis.  The  priesthood  had  no 
repuleion.  for  him  ;  none  of  its  moral  obli- 
gations seemed  to  him  burdensome  ;  he 
looked  forward  to  it  with  pleasure  ;  ho 
had  alieady  taken  the  minor  orders  with 
pious  joy.  The  life  of  the  world  seemed 
terrible  to  him  ;  the  life  of  the  Church 
was  sweet.  He  had  no  taste  for  trifling 
or  frivolity.  But  by  training  him  in  com- 
parative philology  and  criticism,  and  by 
encouraging  the  scrutiny  of  the  sacred 
wiitings,  the  priests  of  Saint  Sulpice  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  their  young  disci- 
ple the  most  formidable  instrument  of 
negation.  His  quick  intelligence,  lucid, 
penetiating,  and  sincere,  perceived  at  once 
the  weakness  of  the  theological  structure 
on  which  rests  the  whole  weight  of  Catho- 
lic doctrine.  All  that  he  had  learned  at 
Issy  of  natural  science  and  philosophy 
served  to  reinforce  the  doubts  inspired  by 
historical  and  linguistic  criticism  as  to  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church  and  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  teaching  which  makes  the 
Christian  revelation  the  central  fact  of 
history  and  the  explanation  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  was  a  heart-breaking  process, 
since  it  was  to  carry  disappointment  and 
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diamaj,  not  only  to  the  teaehers  he  vener- 
ated bat  to  a  mother  whom  he  tenderly 
loved  ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment to  take  the  step  imposed  upon  him 
by  honesty  and  conscience.     He  left  the 

Eeacefnl  asylum  which  had  held  out  to 
im  the  promise  of  an  assured  future,  for 
the  hard  life  of  an  assistant  schoolmaster 
in  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  began,  at 
twenty-two,  to  prepare  for  the  examina- 
tions necessary  to  his  entering  on  the 
career  of  a  professor.  At  this  difficult 
juncture  his  sister  came  to  his  aid.  Iler 
own  thoughts  and  her  own  studies  had 
already  brought  her  to  the  same  negative 
views  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
though  she  had  steadily  avoided  unsettling 
her  brother's  mind  with  her  doubts  ;  and 
when  he  opened  bis  heart  to  her,  and  told 
her  his  reasons  for  quitting  the  seminary 
and  renouncing  the  priesthood,  she  re- 
ceived the  news  with  joy,  and  sent  him 
her  savings — some  twelve  hundred  francs 
— to  help  him  over  his  first  difficulties. 

But  he  had  no  need  to  exhaust  this  re- 
serve fund.  With  his  extraordinary  pow- 
ers and  the  knowledge  he  had  already  ac- 
quired, ho  soon  made  himself  an  indepen- 
dent position,  and  henceforth  he  went  on 
from  one  success  to  another.  The  record 
of  his  achievements  during  the  five  years 
which  followed  his  withdrawal  from  Saint 
Sulpice  (1846-1850)  is  simply  astound- 
ing. He  passed  through  all  his  university 
degrees,  from  the  B.A.  to  the  '*agr6ga- 
tion"  in  Philosophy,  where  he  took  a  first 
in  1848  ;  he  took  the  Voloey  prize  the 
same  year  at  the  Acad^mie  dcs  Inscrip- 
tions for  an  important  work  on  the  general 
history  and  comparative  grammar  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  and  another  prize  two 
years  later  for  an  essay  on  the  study  of 
Greek  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  he  made  a 
tour  of  research  among  the  Italian  libra- 
ries, whence  he  brought  back  bis  these  de 
doctoral — a  book  on  Averrhoes  and  Aver- 
rhoism,  which  contains  an  admirable  his- 
tory of  the  introduction  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy into  the  West  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  published  an  essay  on 
the  origin  of  language,  and  composed  a 
considerable  work  on  the  '*  Future  of 
Science,"  which  was  not  published  till 
1890. 

This  book,  written  in  the  space  of  a 
few  months  by  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five,  already  embodies  all  the  ideas  on  life 
and  the  world  which  he  elaborated  in  de- 


tail in  his  later  writings  ;  but  they  are 
here  affirmed  in  a  tone  of  enthusiastic 
conviction  which  became  more  and  more 
modified  as  he  went  on,  though  the  basis 
of  his  teaching  remained  unchanged.  He 
hails  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  in  which  the 
scientific  conception  of  the  universe  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  metaphysical  and 
theological.  Natural  science,  and  espe- 
cially the  historical  and  philological  sci- 
ences, are  to  be  not  only  the  liberators  of 
the  human  mind,  but  also  the  guides  of 
human  life.  Politics,  ethics,  education 
— all  are  to  be  regenerated  by  science. 
Science  is  to  establish  the  reign  of  justice 
among  men,  and  to  become  the  source 
and  final  form  of  religion. 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  Augustin  Thierry 
and  M.  de  Sacy  that  Renan  suppressed 
this  volume,  in  the  fear  that  its  hard  and 
dogmatic  tone  might  repel  the  reader,  and 
that  its  ideas  would  prove  too  new  and 
too  daring  to  be  accepted  all  at  once. 
Frenchmen  might,  moreover,  have  been 
scandalized  by  its  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  Germany,  the  fatherland  of  that  sci- 
entific idealism  of  which  Kenan  was  mak- 
ing himself  the  apostle.  Besides,  Augus- 
tin Thierry  was  uneasy  at  seeing  his  yoqng 
friend  ready  to  give  away  at  a  stroke  his 
whole  intellectual  capital.  He  persuaded 
him  to  dispense  it  in  detail  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  and  the  Journal  dee 
D&bate,  And  thus  it  was  that  Renan  be- 
came the  first  of  our  essayists,  giving  cur- 
rency to  his  most  audacious  conceptions, 
and  to  all  the  discoveries  of  comparative 
philology  and  rationalistic  exegesis,  under 
the  light,  easy,  and  accessible  form  of 
literary  and  philosophic  criticism.  It  was 
in  these  essays  that  his  pen  acquired  its 
suppleness  and  finished  grace,  and  that  his 
solid  wealth  of  thought  and  fact  found  a 
fit  vehicle  in  that  magic  style.  They  were 
republished  in  the  volumes  entitled 
**  Moral  and  Critical  Essays,"  "Studies 
in  Religious  History,"  and  *'  New  Studies 
in  Religious  History."  His  literary  fame 
grew  fast,  while  his  learned  works  ob- 
tained for  him,  in  1856,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  the  membership  of  the  Acad- 
emic des  Inscriptions. 

IL 

From  the  year  1851  onward  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  Bibliotheqne  Nationale  ; 
and  this  modest  post,  together  with  the 
growing  income  derived  From  his  works. 
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had  enabled  him  to  marry.  He  had 
foand  in  Mile.  Scbeffer,  the  daughter  of 
the  painter  Henri  Schcffer,  and  niece  of 
the  celebrated  Ary  Schefier,  a  companion 
capable  of  understanding  him  and  worthy 
of  hift  love.  This  matriage  had  very 
nearly  been  the  occanion  of  another  dra- 
matic episode  in  his  piivate  life.  He  had 
lived^  since  1850,  with  his  sister  Henri- 
etta ;  their  fellowship  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing had  grown  with  their  fellowship  in 
life  and  work  ;  and  Henrietta — who  sup- 
posed that  in  abandoning  the  Church  for 
science  her  brother  had  but  exchanged 
one  priesthood  for  another — had  never 
dreamed  that  anything  could  separate 
them.  When  he  told  her  of  his  intended 
marriage,  she  betrayed  such  acute  distress 
that  he  determined  to  renounce  the  proj- 
ect which  caused  her  so  much  unhappi- 
ness  ;  and  it  was  Henrietta  herself  who 
flew  to  Mile.  SchefPer  and  entreated  her 
not  to  give  up  her  brother,  and  Henrietta 
who  hurried  on  the  marriage,  the  more 
idea  of  which  had  been  toe  much  for  her 
8elf-control.  The  marriage  did  not,  after 
all,  involve  her  separation  from  her  broth- 
er. She  attached  herself  passionately  to 
his  children  ;  and  when  he  and  his  wife 
made  a  journey  to  Phoenicia  on  an  archaeo- 
logical mission  she  accompanied  them,  and 
stayed  with  her  brother  when  Madame 
Renan  was  obliged  to  return  home.  These 
few  months  of  dual  life  were  her  last  hap- 
piness. They  were  both  attacked  by 
fever  at  Bey  rout.  She  died,  while  be, 
prostrated  by  the  malady,  was  too  ill  to 
realize  his  loss.  In  the  little  biographical 
sketch,  which  is  his  most  exquisite  work, 
and  one  of  the  purest  masterpieces  of 
French  prose,  he  has  given  her  portrait  to 
posterity  and  made  us  share  his  loss. 

TIT. 

He  brought  back  from  Syria,  not  only 
the  inscriptions  and  archaeological  obser- 
vations published  in  his  '*  Phoenician  Mis- 
sion," which  appeared  in  numbers  from 
1863  to  1874,  but  also  the  first  sketch  of 
his  **  Vie  de  Jfesus,"  which  forms  the 
first  volome  of  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
**  L*Histoire  des  Origines  du  Christian- 
isme,"  in  seven  octavo  volumes.  He  had 
already  touched,  in  his  essays,  on  many 
religious  problems^  and  on  questions  of 
religious  criticism  and  exegesis  ;  but  ho 
was  not  dispofted  to  confine  himself  to 
critical  analysis.     He  wished  to  undertake 


some  great  synthetic  work — to  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  historical  reconstruction. 
The  religious  questions  had  alwa}  s  seemed 
to  him  the  vital  questioqs  of  history,  and 
the  ones  which  most  needed  the  applica- 
tion of  the  two  essential  qualities  of  the 
historian — critical  acumen,  and  that  divina- 
tion of  the  imagination  which  resuscitates 
the  men  and  civilizations  of  the  past.  It 
was  upon  Christianity,  the  greatest  relig- 
ious phenomenon  of  the  world,  that  Renan 
turned  the  whole  resources  of  his  erudi- 
tion, of  his  poetic  insight,  and  artistic 
skill.  He  was  afterward  to  complete  the 
work  by  adding  to  it,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, a  **  History  of  Israel,"  of  which 
three  volumes  have  been  already  pub- 
lished, and  the  remaining  two  are  finished 
and  ready  for  the  press. 

The  appearance  of  the  *'  Vie  de  Jesus" 
was  not  only  a  literary  event,  but  a  social 
and  religious  fact  of  vast  import.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  life  of  Christ  had 
been  written  from  a  purely  laical  point  of 
view  and  apart  from  any  supernatural  con- 
ceptions, in  a  book  destined  not  for  doc- 
tors and  theologians  but  for  the  general 
public.  In  spite  of  the  infinite  delicacy 
with  which  Renan  presented  his  idea,  the 
softened  and  reverent  tone  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Christ — or,  possibly,  even  on 
account  of  that  delicacy  and  reverence — 
the  scandal  of  it  was  colossal.  The  Catho- 
lic clergy  felt  at  once  that  this  form  of  in- 
credulity, expressing  itself  with  all  the 
gravity  of  science  and  all  the  unction  of 
piety,  was  far  more  formidable  than  the 
flippancy  of  Voltairianism  ;  and,  com- 
ing, as  it  did,  from  a  pupil  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical schools,  the  sacrilege  and  the  heresy 
were  complicated  with  treason  and  apos- 
tasy. The  Imperial  Government,  which 
in  1862  had  nominated  him  professor  of 
Semitic  philology  in  the  College  de 
France,  had  the  cowardice  to  revoke  the 
nomination  in  1863  in  deference  to  the 
clamor  set  up  in  the  clerical  camp,  but 
innocently  offered  him,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, a  curator's  post  at  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale.  "  Pecuuia  tua  tecum 
sit,"  was  Renan's  reply  to  the  minister 
who  offered  it ;  and  freed  henceforth,  by 
the  extraordinary  success  of  his  book, 
from  material  cares,  the  ^'  European  blas- 
phemer," as  Pius  IX.  called  him,  went 
quietly  on  with  his  woik.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  in  1870,  that 
his  chair  was  given  back  to  him.     Not 
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only  did  he  occupy  it  thenceforward  till 
hia  death,  but  he  became  in  1883  the 
honored  head  of  the  great  scientific  estab- 
lishment from  which  he  had  once  been 
driven  with  indignity. 

Forced,  by  the  publication  of  the  **  Vie 
de  J6sus/'  into  the  arena  of  religious  con- 
flict, attacked  by  some  and  passionately 
championed  by  others,  and  suffering  not 
a  little  from  the  vulgarity  of  some  of  hia 
admirers,  Renan  never  stooped  to  polem- 
ics. He  kept  the  quiet  of  his  thoughts, 
untouched  by  all  this  wrangling  ;  and  he 
continued  to  speak  of  Christianity  and 
the  Catholic  Church  with  the  same  even 
fairness — I  may  say  more,  with  the  same 
respectful  though  independent  sympathy. 
The  English  public  bad  an  oppoitunity  of 
appreciating  these  high  qualities  of  intel- 
lectual liberty  and  calm  when,  in  1880,  he 
gave  bis  Hibbert  lectures  on  *'  Rome  and 
Chiistianity,"  and  another  admirable  lec- 
ture on  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  the  Roval  In- 
stitution— a  lecture  in  which  he  antici- 
pated the  generalization  of  the  last  and 
finest  volume  of  his  '*  Origines  du  Chris- 
tianisrae." 

IV, 

The  year  1870  marks  an  important 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Renan.  It  was,  in- 
deed, the  year  of  a  new  crisis.  From  the 
moment  when  he  emancipated  himself 
from  his  first  foster-mother,  the  Church, 
and  from  his  ecclesiastical  education,  Ger- 
many had  been  the  second  foster-mother 
of  his  mind.  He  had  gloried  in  her  pure 
idealism  ;  he  had  hailed  her  as  the  world^s 
mistress  in  learning,  in  metaphysics,  and 
in  poetry.  She  now  appeared  to  him  un- 
der a  new  face,  coldly  realistic,  proudly 
and  brutally  victoiious.  And  as  he  had 
broken  with  the  Church  without  ceasing 
to  recognize  her  greatness  and  the  services 
she  had  rendered,  and  still  renders,  to  the 
world,  so  now  he  suffered,  not  without 
pain,  the  relaxation — almost  the  rupture 
— of  the  moral  ties  which  bound  him  to 
Germany  ;  but  he  never  repudiated  the 
debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  her,  nor  ever 
sought  to  depreciate  her  virtues  and  her 
merits.  He  gives  eloquent  expression  to 
his  feelings  in  his  letters  to  Dr.  Strauss  in 
1871,  in  his  speech  on  his  reception  into 
the  French  Academy,  and  in  his  letter  to 
a  German  friend  in  1878.  At  the  same 
time  a  new  development  took  place  in  his 
political   conceptions.     An   aristocrat    by 


temperament,  and  a  constitutional  mon- 
archist in  opinion,  he  found  himself  called 
to  live  in  a  democratic  society  and  under 
a  Repnblic.  Convinced  as  he  was  that 
the  great  movements  of  history  have  their 
real  origin  in  the  vary  nature  of  things, 
and  that  one  can  influence  one's  contem- 
poraries and  one's  compatriots  only  by  ac- 
cepting the  tendencies  and  conditions  of 
the  time,  he  was  able  to  reconcile  himself 
to  the  democracy  and  the  Republic,  and 
to  appreciate  their  advantages  without 
ignoring  their  difficulties  and  their  dan- 
gers. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  Renan  was  in 
full  possession  of  his  powers  and  in  full 
harmony  with  his  time.  Emancipated 
from  the  Church,  he  was  the  interpreter 
of  free-thought  in  its  loftiest  and  most 
learned  form,  in  a  country  which  regarded 
clericalism  as  the  most  formidable  enemy 
of  its  new  institutions.  Emancipated 
from  Germany,  and  finding  in  the  very 
misfortunes  of  his  country  a  stimulus  and 
a  spur  to  his  patriotism,  he  sought  to 
make  his  writin{r8  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  the  genius  of  Fiance.  Emanci- 
pated from  all  the  fetters  of  extinct  politi- 
cal systems,  he  offeied  to  a  new  France 
the  counsels  and  the  warnings  of  a  clear- 
sighted and  devoted  friend.  A  professor 
of  the  College  de  France,  the  only  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  which  has  come  down 
through  the  centuries  unaltered  in  organi- 
zation and  unchanged  in  spirit,  the  home 
and  asylum  of  free  and  disinterested  re- 
search—a member  also  of  the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions  and  the  Academic  Fran- 
9aise,  those  twin  creations  of  the  Monarchy 
re-organized  by  the  Revolution,  the  repre- 
sentatives respectively  of  learning  and  of 
literature — Renan  was  aware  that  in  him, 
more  than  in  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
breathed  the  soul  of  modern  France.  He 
gave  it  free  expansion  both  within  and 
beyond  its  formal  boundaries,  enjoying 
the  popularity  which  made  him  the  courted 
guest  of  the  fashionable  salons,  the  favor- 
ite speaker  on  the  most  various  occasions 
and  in  the  most  various  companies,  gay 
or  learned,  aristocratic  or  popular,  and, 
above  all,  the  natural  prey  of  the  inter- 
viewer. On  all  of  these  he  lavished  with- 
out stint  the  treasures  of  his  wit,  his  fancy, 
his  knowledge,  his  goodwill.  In  his  writ- 
ings there  was  no  ground  on  which  he  did 
not  venture.  In  the  midst  of  his  great 
historical  and  exegetical  work,  his  trans- 
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lations  of  Job,  Ecclef^ia^tcg,  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  hiR  superintendence  of  the  diffi- 
cult undertaking  of  the  *'  Corpus  Inset ip- 
tionum  Seiniticarum,"  his  contributions 
to  the  liteiary  history  of  FraOce — con- 
tiibntion^  which  are  triumphs  of  minute 
and  accurate  erudition — and  while  draw- 
ing up,  year  by  year,  for  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, a  suivey  of  all  the  new  works  on 
Oriental  subjects,  he  was  giving  to  the 
world  his  \  iews  and  his  visions  of  the  uni- 
verse and  humanity,  of  life  and  of  morals, 
now  under  the  severer  form  of  the  **  Phi- 
losophic Dialogues,"  now  in  the  light  and 
softly  ironical  guise  of  the  dramatic 
sketches— "Caliban,"  "  L'Eau  de  Jou- 
vence,""Le  Pi^tre  de  N6mi,"  "  L'Ab- 
bessede  Jouarre  ;"  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  he  was  working  hard  at  the  reform  of 
the  higher  education,  and  finding  time  to 
write  those  exquisite  fragments  of  auto- 
biography which  are  collected  under  the 
title   '*  Souvenirs  d'Enfance  et  de  Jeu- 
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In  this  expansion  of  all  his  faculties  of 
thought  and  action-,  favored  by  the  triple 
life  of  the  study,  the  world,  and  the  fam- 
ily, Renan  was  happy  ;  and  his  joy  in  life 
and  its  activities  gave  to  his  philosophy  a 
sunny  optimism  which  might  at  first  sight 
seem  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  absence 
of  all  certitude,  all  metaphysical  or  're- 
ligious conviction.  People  were  sur- 
prised, and  a  little  shocked,  to  find  the 
author  of  the  '*  Moral  and  Critical  Es- 
saj/s,''  the  writer  of  those  unforgettable 
pages  on  the  dieamy  melancholy  of  the 
Celtic  races,  the  critic  who  poured  repre- 
hension on  the  frivolity  of  the  Gaul  and 
the  bourgeois  theology  of  B6ranger,  preach- 
ing, at  times,  a  gospel  of  light-heaitedness 
which  B6ranger  himself  would  not  have 
disavowed,  and  regarding  life  as  an  amus- 
ing enteitainment  of  which  we  are  at  once 
the  puppets  and  the  spectators,  and  the 
wires  of  which  are  pulled  by  an  amused 
but  indifferent  Demiurge.  So  anxious 
was  he  to  be  thoroughly  abreast  of  his 
country  and  his  time,  to  know  everything 
and  understand  everything,  that  he  seems 
sometimes  to  regard  even  the  faults  of 
the  French  character  with  an  indulgence 
which  verges  on  complicity.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  theology  of  Flaubert's  im- 
mortal druggist,  M.  Uomais,  as,  after  all, 
the  true  theology,  and  says  that  perhaps 
New  Skbiks,— Vol.  LVI.,  No.  6. 


the  man  of  pleasuie  is  the  man  who  best 
grasps  the  meaning  of  life,  he  chills  his 
very  friends — not,  indeed,  so  much  by 
any  shock  to  their  personal  convictions, 
as  by  breaking  in  too  sharply  upon  the 
admiring  tenderness  with  which  they  had 
regarded  one  who  spoke  as  none  had 
spoken  before  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  To  many  readers 
Renan  became  the  mere  apostle  of  dilet- 
tantism, for  whom  religion  was  but  an 
empty  dream  of  the  imagination  or  the 
heart,  morality  but  an  assemblage  of  con- 
ventions and  conveniences,  and  life  an  il- 
lusive phantasmagoria  which  one  must  not 
be  duped  into  taking  seriously.  Those 
vrho  did  not  love  him  dubbed  him  the 
Celimene,  or  the  Anacreon,  of  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  even  of  those  who  [loved  him, 
many  thought  that  worldly  prospeiity 
and  the  desire  to  dazzle  and  to  charm  had 
taken  such  hold  upon  him  that  he  had 
come  to  look  upon  the  gravest  problems 
of  human  life  as  the  mere  topics  and  op- 
portunities of  his  literary  and  artistic  skill. 
Nevertheless,  those  who  best  knew  his 
work — and,  above  all,  those  who  best 
knew  his  life — knew  that  this  dilettantism, 
this  apparent  epicureanism,  did  not  really 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  his  mind  and 
heart ;  that  it  was  in  part  the  result  of 
the  inward  contradiction  between  his 
deeply  religious  nature  and  his  conviction 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  knowledge, 
except  of  phenomena,  no  such  thing  as 
certitude,  except  of  finite  things  ;  and, 
for  the  rest,  he  was  too  sincere  to  affirm 
anything  on  subjects  which  could  not  be 
brought  within  the  range  of  positive  cog- 
nizance. He  was  too  modest,  too  avetso 
to  anything  like  posing  or  Pharisaism,  to 
hold  up  as  a  standard  or  an  example,  or 
to  vaunt  as  any  sort  of  superiority,  the 
virtues  and  the  moral  principles  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  own  life.  His 
life — the  habitual  attitude  of  his  nature — 
was  that  of  a  Stoic,  a  Stoic  without 
haughtiness  and  without  rigidity,  and  with 
no  idea  of  proposing  himself  as  a  model 
for  others.  His  optimism  was  not  the 
beatified  self-satisfaction  of  a  frivolous 
mind,  but  the  chosen  and  cultivated  opti- 
mism of  the  man  oft  acticn,  who  feels  that, 
in  order  to  act,  one  must  believe  that  life 
is  worth  living,  and  that  some  things  are 
worth  doings  N«ver  was  there  a  man 
more  deeply  benevolent,  serviceable,  and 
kind  thaa  Ernest  Eenan,  however  he  ac- 
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cased  biraaelf  of  coldness  in  Ihe  service  of 
his   friends.       Never   was   there   a   more 
scrnpulous  devotee   of   duty,   public  and 
piivato,  faithful  to  the  verge  uf  heroism 
to   every    undettaking   to  which  he   had 
committed  himself,  accepting  no  office  of 
which  he  could  not  U\\h\  all  the  obliga- 
tions, and  defying,  toward  the  end  of  his 
life,  the  sharpest  sufferings,  in  order  to 
discharge    to    the    last    his    professional 
duties.       This    apparently    light-hearted 
man  was  subject  for  many  years  to  attacks 
of  a  most  painful  ilina^^s  ;  but  he  never 
allowed  them  to  interfere  with  the  integ- 
rity of  his  thought,  or  to  hinder  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  tasks  which  he  had 
set  himself.     The  last  months  of  his  life 
bore  witness  to  the  reality  of  his  stoicism. 
He  hnd  often  expressed  the  wish  that  he 
might  die  without  pain  and  without  any 
enfeebling  of  the  mind.     He  had,  indeed, 
the  happiness  of  retaining  his  faculties  to 
the  last ;  but  pain  was  not  spared  bim. 
He  dreaded  it  beforehand,  as  depressing 
and  degrading  ;  when  it  came,  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  depressed  or  degraded 
by  it.     From  the  month  of  January  he 
knew  that  there  was  no  hope  ;    he  told 
his  friends  so  ;  and  he  asked  nothing  more 
but  time  and  strength  to  finish  his  lectures 
and  complete  the  works  already  in  hand. 
He  wished  once  more  to  visit  his  beloved 
Brittany  ;     then,    feeling    himself    grow 
worse,  he  insisted  on  returning  to  Paris, 
to  die  at  his  post  as  head  of  the  College 
de  France.     His  death  took  place  there 
on  the  2nd  of  October.      During  these 
eight  months  he  suffered  incessant  pain, 
sometimes  so   severe   that  he  could  not 
speak  ;  but  he  was  still  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate to  those  around   him,   trjing   to 
cheer  them,  and  telling  them  that  he  was 
happy.      He   told   them   that   death    was 
nothing — a  mere  appearance  ;  he  was  not 
afraid  of  it.     The  very  day  of  his  death 
he  found  strength  to  dictate  a  page  or 
two  on  Arabic  architecture  to  his  wife. 
He  congratulated  himself  on   having  at- 
tained his  seventieth  year — **  the  normal 
life  of  man,  according  to  the  Scfiptures." 
One  of  his  last  utterances  was  :  **  Let  us 
submit  ourselves  lo  these  laws  of  Nature, 
of   which    we   ourselves   are   one   of  the 
manifestations.      The    heavens    and    the 
earth  remain.*' 

This  strength  of  the  spirit,  sustained  to 
the  last  moment  through  months  of  cease- 
less suffering,  may  suffice  to  show  how 


serene  were  his  convictions,  and  how  deep 
his  moral  life. 

VI. 

To  those  who  have  known  him,  he 
leaves  an  ineffaceable  memory.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  perfonal  appearance  to 
suggest  that  irresistible  charm.  Short  of 
stature,  with  an  enormous  head  set  deep 
between  wide  shoulders,  afflicted  all  too 
early  with  an  excessive  stoutness  which 
made  bis  gait  heavy,  and  was  the  cause — 
or  the  symptom — of  his  mortal  malady, 
he  seemed  to  those  who  saw  him  only  in 
passing  an  ugly  man.  But  you  had  to 
speak  with  him  but  a  moment,  and  all  that 
was  forgotten.  You  noticed  at  once  the 
broad  and  powerful  forehead,  the  eyes 
sparkling  with  life  and  wit,  and  yet  with 
such  a  caressing  sweetness,  and,  above 
all,  the  smile  which  opened  to  you  all  the 
goodness  of  his  heart.  His  manner, 
which  had  retained  something  of  the  pa- 
ternal affability  of  the  priest,  the  benedic- 
tory gesture  of  bis  plump  and  dimpled 
hands,  and  the  approving  motion  of  the 
head,  were  indications  of  an  urbanity 
which  never  deceived,  and  in  which  one 
felt  the  nobility  of  his  natuie  and  his 
race.  But  the  indescribable  thing  was 
the  charm  of  his  speech.  Always  simple, 
often  even  careless,  but  nevertheless  inci- 
sive and  original,  it  seemod  at  once  to 
penetrate  and  to  embrace.  His  porten- 
tous memory  kept  him  supplied  with  new 
facts  to  contribute  on  every  subject,  while 
his  splendid  imagination  and  the  original- 
ity and  distinctness  of  his  ideas  enriched 
his  often  paradoxical  conversation  with 
flights  of  poetry,  with  illustrations  and 
comparisons  the  most  unexpected,  and 
now  and  then  with  prophetic  glimpses  into 
the  future.  He  was  an  incomparable 
story-teller.  The  Breton  legends,  passing 
through  his  lips,  acquired  an  exquisite 
tlavor.  Never  was  there  a  talker,  save 
only  Michelet,  whose  talk  was  such  a  com- 
bination of  wit  and  poetry.  He  had  no 
liking  for  discussion,  and  has  often  been 
satirized  for  the  facility  with  which  he 
would  give  his  assent  to  the  most  contra- 
dictory assertions.  But  this  complaisance 
toward  other  people's  ideas,  which  had 
its  source  in  a  politeness  not  always  quite 
free  from  disdain,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  firmly  maintaining  his  opinion  when 
any  serious  question  was  in  debate.  He 
could  be  steadfast  in  the  defence  of  what 
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lie  believed  to  be  jast ;  but  he  had  made 
sacrifices  enough  for  his  convictions  to  be 
excased  from  wearying  himself  with  ase- 
lesa  discussion.  He  detested  controveisj. 
It  appeared  to  him  inimical  to  couitesy, 
to  modesty,  to  tolerance,  and  to  sincerity 
— that  is  to  say,  to  all  the  virtues  he  most 
esteemed.  For  the  rest,  he  had  a  won- 
derful way  of  expressing  the  finest  shades 
of  feeling  by  an  illustration.  One  day, 
at  a  little  dinner  of  friends,  one  of  the 
guests  was  arguing,  in  a  paradoxical  vein, 
that  chastity  is  nothing  but  a  social  con- 
vention of  a  more  or  less  artificial  kind, 
and  that  the  most  modest  girl  would  not 
be  uneasy  at  being  naked  if  no  one  were 
there  to  see  her.  **  I  don't  know,''  said 
Renan.  '*  The  Church  teaches  that  be- 
side every  young  girl  there  stands  a  guar- 
dian angel.  True  chastity  consists  in  fear- 
ing to  offend  even  the  eye  of  the  angels." 

VII. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  moment 
is  not  yet  come  for  appraising  the  work 
of  Ernest  Renan,  and  his  contribution  to 
human  thought.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
impossible,  after  saying  so  much  of  his 
life,  not  to  attempt  in  some  way  to  indi- 
cate the  causes  of  his  immense  renown, 
the  place  he  holds  in  our  own  century, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  merited  the  ex- 
ceptional honors  which  Fiance  has  paid 
him  at  his  funeral. 

One  merit  he  had  which  no  one  dreams 
of  disputing.  He  was  beyond  comparison 
the  greatest  writer  of  his  time  ;  and  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest  French  wi iters  of  all 
time.  Brought  up  on  the  Bible,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  the  standard 
authors  of  France,  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  a  fashion  of  speech,  at  onco 
simple  and  original,  expressive  without 
oddity,  and  supple  without  languor  ;  a 
style  which,  out  of  the  somewhat  restricted 
vocabulary  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  could  sufiiicicntly  furnish 
itself  to  render  every  subtlest  shade  of 
modern  thought — a  style  ample,  sparkling, 
and  sweet  beyond  all  parallel.  You  find 
in  Renan  bits  of  narrative,  of  landscape, 
of  portraiture,  which  are  models  for  all 
time  ;  while  his  philosophic  and  religious 
pieces  present  in  their  most  delicate  grada- 
tions of  atmospheric  perspective  thought 
and  sentiment  and  dream.  If  now  and 
then,  in  his  later  writings,  the  attempt  to 
modernize  has  led  him  into  some  small 


errors  of  taste,  these  false  notes  are  few 
and  far  between,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  propriety  of  expression  equals  the  deli- 
cate poise  of  the  style  and  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  the  construction.  Renan 
will  outlast  all  the  other  authors  of  our 
century,  because  he  has  equalled  the  most 
illustrious  of  them  in  force  and  pictur- 
esqueuess  while  surpasi>ing  them  in  sim- 
plicity and  artistic  sensibility.  Beside 
him,  Chateaubriand  seems  a  mere  de- 
claimer,  Lamartine  limp  and  redundant, 
Victor  Hugo  brutal  and  monotonous,  and 
Michelet  restless  and  unequal. 

But  the  real  triumph  of  Renan's  style 
is  this — that  he  has  never  been  a  stylist ; 
he  has  never  treated  literary  form  as  an 
object  in  itself.  He  had  a  horror  of  rhet- 
oric ;  and  what  he  understood  by  perfec- 
tion of  form  was  the  means  of  presenting 
the  thought  in  all  its  force  and  individual- 
ity, in  the  fulness  of  its  charactf  r,  '*  in 
its  habit  as  it  lived."  The  simplicity  of 
his  style  was  just  the  reflection  of  his 
simplicity  of  nature  ;  its  force  and  its 
brilliancy  were  derived  from  the  plenitude 
of  his  knowledge  and  the  abundance  of 
his  imagination. 

In  the  region  of  the  learned  studies 
Renan  has  not  been  a  creator.  Neither 
in  philology,  nor  in  archajology,  nor  in 
exegesis,  has  he  made  any  of  those  great 
discoveries,  or  founded  any  of  those  sys- 
tems, which  renew  the  face  of  science. 
But  no  other  man  can  lay  claim  to  an 
erudition  at  once  so  universal  and  so  pre- 
cise as  his.  Language,  literature,  theol- 
ogy, philosophy,  arcbteology,  and  even 
natural  history — no  branch  of  human 
knowledge  was  alien  to  him.  His  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  past,  together 
with  the  magic  gift  which  enabled  him  to 
clothe  it  with  fiesh  and  make  it  stand 
upon  its  feet,  made  him  an  incomparable 
historian.  This  is  his  highest  glory.  In 
a  century  which  is  before  all  things  the 
century  of  history,  in  which  arts  and  liter- 
atures, religions  and  philosophies,  aie 
chiefly  interesting  as  successive  manifes- 
tations of  human  evolution,  Renan  had  the 
supreme  historic  gift.  In  this  he  is  a 
true  representative  of  his  time.  And  it 
may  be  said  that  he  has  enlarged  the  dc 
main  of  history  by  admitting  into  it  the 
history  of  religions.  Before  him  the  his- 
tory of  religion  was  the  private  preserve 
of  the  theologians,  whether  rationalistic 
or  orthodox.     He  first  took  it  up  in  a 
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pnrelj  secular  Apiiit,  and  made  it  the  prop- 
erty of  the  pul»lic.  The  Church  was  riot 
wrong  in  thinking  him  her  wor«t  enemy. 
To  give  the  histoxy  of  religion  a  place  in 
the  general  history  of  the  human  mind 
WHS  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  ideas  of  reve- 
lation and  the  supernatural  which  no  mere 
tenderness  of  sentiment  could  heal  or 
soften.  On  the  other  hand,  ho  stimulated 
curiosity  with  regard  to  religious  ques- 
tions ;  and  if  the  orthodox  accuse  bim  of 
profaning  holy  things,  we  may  at  least 
accord  him  the  merit  of  having  vindicated 
the  necessity  of  the  science  of  religion  to 
the  understanding  of  human  history,  and 
awakened  in  many  minds  a  new  taste  for 
religious  subjects. 

If  Renan  was  not  a  creator  in  the  do« 
main  of  learning,  neither  was  he  an  inno- 
vator in  the  domain  of  philosophy.     His 
theological  studies,  while  they  developed 
in  him  the  qualities  of  the  critic  and  the 
$avant,  tended  to  disgust  him  with  meta- 
physical systems.     He  was  too  much  a 
historian  to  see  in  these  systems  anything 
but  the  dreams  of  human  ignorance  amid 
an  assemblage  of  things  it  could  not  undc  r- 
stand,  the  successive  mirages  thrown  up 
before  the  mind  by  the  changing  spectacle 
of  the  woild.     But  if  he  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher,  he  was  a  great  thinker.      He 
flung  broadcast  on  every  subject  be  touched 
— on  art  or  politics  as  on  science  or  re- 
ligion— the  most  original  and  the   most 
pregnant   ideas.     Thus,    as  a  thinker  as 
well  as  an  historian,  Renan  was  the  faith- 
ful intcipreter  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.     Our  era  has  lost  faith,  and  admits 
no  source  of  certainty  but  science  ;  but  it 
has  not  been  able  to  make  up  its  mind,  as 
the  Positivists  would  have  it,  to  tuin  the 
conversation  and  talk  no  more  about  what 
it  does  not  understand.     It  cannot  help 
throwing  its  sounding-line  into  the  bot- 
tomless deep  of  the  unknowable,  produc- 
ing into  the  infinite  the  lines  of  hypothesis 
suggested   by    the    sciences,    and    lifting 
itself  on  the  wings  of  dreams  into   the 
world  of  mystery.     It  feels  that  without 
the  faith — or  the  hope — of  invisible  reali- 
ties, life  loses  its  nobleness  ;  and  it  feels 
for  the  old  heroes  and  mystics  of  the  re- 
ligious life,  an  attraction  and  a  tenderness 
made   up   of   vain   regrets    and   formless 
aspirations.     Of  this  state  of  mind  Renan 
was  the  supreme  representative  ;   and  he 
himself  contributed  to  create  it.     No  one 
ever  affirmed    more    blankly,    more   un- 


flinchingly, the  sovereign  claims  of  science 
as  the  only  source  of  positive  certainty, 
and  the  necessity  of  finding  in  it  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  life  ;  no  one  ever  moro 
resolutely  excluded  the  supernatural  from 
history.  But  at  the  same  time  he  piously 
gathered  up  the  tears  and  sighs  of  human- 
ity, panting  for  a  super-terrene  destiny  ; 
he  restored  to  life  in  his  own  soul  the 
souls  of  the  founders  of  religions,  the 
saints  and  mystics  ;  he  set  before  others, 
and  before  himself,  all  the  hypothestrs 
which  science  still  permits  to  the  leligious 
soul.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  three  Bre- 
tons— three  sons  of  that  serious,  inquiring, 
and  yet  mystical  Celtic  race — who  have 
been  in  France  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  philosophic  and  religious  movement 
of  the  century — Chateaubriand  represent- 
ing the  poetic  and  imaginative  Catholic 
revival  ;  Lamennais,  firtt  the  reconsti no- 
tion of  dogma,  and  then  the  revolt  of  rea- 
son and  the  heart  against  a  Church  which 
closed  itself  against  the  ideas  of  liberty 
and  democracy  ;  and  Renan,  the  positiv- 
ism of  science,  combined  with  a  sentiment 
of  regret  for  the  lost  faith  of  humanity 
and  a  vague  yearning  after  something  to 
take  its  place. 

As  to  his  scepticism  and  his  so-called 
dilettantism,  they  were  but  the  conse- 
quence of  his  sincerity.  Afraid,  above  all 
things,  of  deceiving  or  being  deceived,  he 
had  no  fear  of  proposing  contradictory 
hypotheses  on  subjects  where  he  believed 
certainty  to  be  impossible.  People  have 
wondered  that  the  same  man  who  wished 
to  have  the  words  '*  Veritatem  dilexi" 
placed  upon  his  tomb  should  so  often 
have  asked  with  Pilate,  **  What  is  truth  ?" 
But  these  questions,  not  unmingkd  with 
irony,  were  themselvtis  a  homage  to  the 
truth.  He  perceived  that  for  most  men 
the  love  of  the  truth  means  intolerance, 
fanaticism,  particular  opinii)n8  received  by 
tradition  or  born  of  the  imagination,  al- 
ways destitute  of  proof  and  destructive  of 
freedom  of  thought.  To  assert  opinions 
which  he  could  not  prove  seemed  to  bim 
an  insufferable  impertinence,  an  infringe- 
ment of  intellectual  liberty,  a  want  of  sin- 
cerity toward  himself  and  others.  And 
he  bore  himself  this  testimony  :  That  he 
bad  never  consciously  uttered  a  lie.  He 
regarded  it  as  Stoioi<>m,  not  scepticism,  to 
go  on  in  the  practice  of  duly  without 
knowing  whether  it  had  any  objective 
reality  ;  to  live  for  the  ideal  without  be- 
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lieviog  in  a  personal  God  or  in  any  fatare 
life  ;  and  in  this  twilight  of  uncertainty, 
where  man  lives  here  and  now^  to  create, 
by  the  fellowship  of  pare  and  noble  minds, 
a  celestial  city  where  viitae  is  the  more 
divine  because  it  expects  and  asks  no  rec- 
ompense. 

There  are  some  who  think  themselves 
disciples  of  Renan  because  they  can  imi- 
tate the  ripple  and  the  sparkle  of  his 
style,  his  tone  of  irony,  his  attitude  of 
doubt.  They  have  not  given  themselves 
the  trouble  to  imitate  his  virtues,  his  colos- 
sal labors,  his  consummate  devotion  to 
truth.  They  have  not  found  out  that  his 
scepticism  was  a  compound  of  gentleness, 
modesty,  and  sincerity.  Those  who  read 
his  **  Future  of  Science,"  written  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  who  see  the  inti- 
mate connection  it  holds  with  the  whole 
mass  of  his  life's  woik,  will  add  their 
testimony  to  his  own  :  **  Veritaiem  dilex- 

And  now,  if  we  are  to  ask  what  is  the 
special  characteristic  by  which  Renan  must 
take  rank  among  the  gieat  writers  and 
great  thinkers  of  the  world,  we  shall  find 
that  his  supremacy  resides  in  his  peculiar 


gift  of  seeing  Nature  and  history  in  their 
infinite  varietv.  He  has  been  compared 
to  Voltaire,  Wcause  Voltaire,  like  him, 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  a  century  ;  but 
Voltaire  lacked  bis  learning,  his  real  orig- 
inality of  thought,  his  charm  of  expres- 
sion. He  has  been  compared  to  Goethe  ; 
but  Goethe  was  above  all  things  a  creative 
artist ;  and,  besides,  Goethe's  intellectual 
horizon,  vast  as  it  was,  could  not  have  the 
extension  of  Renan's.  Never  has  there 
been  a  more  comprehensive,  a  more  uni- 
versal mind.  China,  India,  clnssic  anti- 
quity, the  Middle  Ages,  modern  times, 
with  the  infinite  perspective  of  the  future 
— all  the  religions,  all  the  philosophies, 
all  civilization — he  knew  and  understood 
it  all.  He  recreated  the  universe  in  his 
own  brain  ;  he  thought  it  out  again,  so  to 
speak  ;  and  that  in  a  variety  of  versions. 
The  spectacle  that  he  thus  inwardly  con- 
ceived and  contemplated  it  was  given  him 
to  communicate  to  others  by  a  sort  of  en- 
chantment of  persuasive  speech.  This 
power  of  creative  contemplation  was  the 
main  source  of  the  continual  gladness 
which  illumined  his  life,  and  of  the  serenity 
with  which  he  accepted  the  approach  of 
death.  ^Contemporary  Review. 
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The  posthumous  volume  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son's poetry*  contains  two,  at  least,  of 
his  most  characteiistic  and  vigorous  poems, 
— **  Akbar'a  Dream"  and  '*  The  Church- 
warden and  the  Curate."  The  latter  is 
one  of  the  series  of  those  poems  in  dia- 
lect in  which  he  shows  his  great  and  hu- 
morous dramatic  insight,  though  not  what 
dramatists  mean  by  dramatic  power.  We 
shall  not  refer  to  it  further,  for  we  wish 
to  draw  attention  chiefly  to  the  consider- 
able series  of  poems  in  which  Tennyson 
has  treated  definitely  etiiico-theological  or 
strictly  theological  subjects  from  his  own 
individual  point  of  view  as  a  reflective 
poet.  "  The  Two  Voiocs,"  **  The  Vision 
of  Sin,"  **The  Palace  of  Art,"  "St. 
Simeon  Stylites,"  '*In  Memoriara," 
"Will,"  ''The  Higher  Pantheism," 
"The  Ancient  Sage,"  **  Vastness"  and 
"  Akbar's  Dream,"  all  of  them  deal  piin- 
cipally  with  theological  problems,  to  say 

*  Macmillan  &  Co. 


nothing  of  the  thread  of  theological  ideal- 
ism which  runs  through  all  the  "Id} lis 
of  the  King,"  and,  indeed,  many  others 
of  his  poems.  Let  us  try  and  sketch,  so 
far  as  we  may,  the  theology  of  Tennyson. 
In  the  firot  place,  Tennyson  is  no  panthe- 
ist. He  does  not  dream,  like  Shelley, 
that  the  personality  of  man  is  a  mere  tem- 
porary manifestation  of  the  anima  mundi. 
In  "  The  Higher  Pantheism,"  he  ex- 
presf>ly  distinguishes  the  spirit  of  man 
from  the  God  whom  he  is  born  to  wor- 
ship, and  treats  the  spiritual  and  moral 
limitations  of  man,  whether  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  as  the  real  causes  why  we 
cannot  adequately  discern  God  : — 

'*  Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body 
and  limb, 

Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  divi- 
sion from  Him  ? 

Dark  is  the  world  to  thee  ;  thyself  art  the 
reason  why, 

For  is  He  not  all  but  thou,  that  hast  power 
tofeePIamI?"' 
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Tennyson's  conviction  of  the  direct  re- 
lation of  the  soul  to  God,  and  of  the 
chasm  between  the  soul  and  God,  is  as 
deep  as  that  of  Cardinal  Newman.  In 
the  next  place,  his  profound  belief  in  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  reality  of  both  virtue  and 
sin,  is  conspicuous  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  poems  to  which  we  have  referred.  In 
the  poem  on  **  Will/'  he  pictures  the 
backslider  as  gazing  back  on  some  Sodom 
he  would  fain  return  to  : — 

*'  Bat  ill  for  him  who,   bettering  not  with 

time. 
GorraptB  the  strength  of  heaven- descended 

Will, 
And   ever   weaker   grows    through    actaal 

crime, 
Or  seeming-genial  venial  fault, 
Beoarring  and  suggesting  still  I 
He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt 
Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand, 
And  o*er  a  weary,  sultry  land. 
Far  beneath  a  blazing  vault. 
Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hiU 
The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt." 

And  in  the  still  more  impressive  poem 
called  '*The  Vision  of  Sin,"  though  he 
will  not  admit  that  the  cynical  and  hard- 
ened sinner  who  loathes  the  world  in 
which,  by  his  own  default,  he  finds  him- 
self, is  beyond  all  hope,  still  he  treats  the 
hope  as  dim,  distant,  and  dubious  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Tennyson's  Christian  ethics  are  shown 
in  nothing  so  much  aa  his  profound  belief 
that  humility  is  the  only  true  and  healthy 
attitude  of  the  soul.  This  he  expressed 
early  in  the  fine  poem  called  **  The  Palace 
of  Art,''  and  he  expressed  it  last  of  all  in 
the  poems  which  chiefly  distinguish  his 
new  book,  **  Akbar's  Dream,"  and  the 
pieces  which  conclude  the  volume.  The 
sin  of  self-idolatry  was,  in  Tennyson's 
mind,  the  deepest  of  all  sins.  The  soul 
which  builds  itself  a  **  Palace  of  Art,"  as 
a  stronghold  in  which  it  can  rejoice  in  its 
own  grandeur,  is  brought  to  the  most  sig- 
nal despair  : — 

"  Deep  dread  and  loathing  of  her  solitude 
Fell  on  her,  from  which  mood  was  bom 
Scorn  of  herself  ;  again  from  out  that  mood 
Laughter  at  her  self  scorn." 

And  at  length  she  had  to  shriek  her  mis- 
ery, and  to  confess,  **  I  am  on  tire  with- 
in !"  And  the  same  deep  abhorrence  of 
all  self-worship  penetrates  the  *'  Idylls  of 
the  King.'* 

Again,  Tennyson  is  no  despiser  of  that 


anthropomorphism,  as  its  opponents  call 
it,  which  maintains  that  the  highest  reve- 
lation of  God  which  is  possible  to  us  must 
come  through  the  incarnation  of  the  divine 
spirit  in  a  human  life*  No  theologian 
ever  held  more  earnestly  than  Tennyson 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  clear  vision  of 
God  at  all,  we  must  have  it  under  the  con- 
ditions of  our  human  life  and  action.  He 
has  expressed  this  conviction  in  many 
poems,  and  never  more  powerfully  than  in 
*'  Akbar's  Dream. "  Religious  **  forms," 
Akbar  says,  are  *'  a  silken  cord  let  down 
from  Paradise,  when  fine  Philosophies 
would  fail,  to  draw  the  crowd  from  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire  of  earth,"  and  then  he 
goes  on, — 

"  And  all  the  more,  when  these  beheld  their 

Lord, 
Who  shaped  the  forms,   obey  them,  and 

himself 
Here  on  this  bank,  in  some  way,  live  the 

Ufe 
Beyond  the  bridge,  and  serve  that  Infinite 
Within  us,  as  without,  that  All  in-oll. 
And  over  all,  the  never-changing  One 
And  ever-changing  Many,  in  praise  of  Whom 
The  Christian  bell,  the  cry  from  off  the 

mosque, 
And  vaguer  voices  of  Polytheism 
Moke  but  one  music,  harmonizing '  Pray.*  *' 

But  while  Tennyson  certainly  held  that 
what  sceptics  call  Anthropomorphism  is 
really  the  highest  view  of  God  that  man 
can  reach,  and  that  anything  which  is  not 
more  or  less  anthropomorphic  is  not  above, 
but  below  anthropomorphism,  he  shows 
no  trace  of  any  disposition  to  follow  Chris- 
tian teaching  into  its  more  dogmatic  and 
elaborate  distinctions.  He  afiiirms  that  in 
the  **  strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love," 
we  have  our  highest  glimpse  of  God.  He 
declares  : — 


"  Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood  thou  ; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how  ; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 


>> 


But  then  he  immediately  goes  on  : — 

*'  Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  ; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they.'* 

And  that  describes,  we  imagine.  Lord 
Tennyson's  attitude,  not  only  toward  the 
religious  philosophies,  but  the  dogmatic 
creeds  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  would 
hardly  be  posi^iblo  for  him  to  have  spoken 
as  he  did  of  *'  The  Shadow  cloaked  from 
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head  to  foot,  who  keepa  the  keys  of  all 
the  creeds,"  if  he  had  felt  that  any  Church 
gave  him  the  full  ceitainty  he  desired  of 
the  revealed  will  and  nature  of  God. 
There  was  an  agnostic  element  in  Tenny- 
son, as  pel  haps  in  all  the  greatest  minds, 
though  in  him  it  may  have  been  in  excess^ 
which  kept  reiterating  :  '*  We  have  but 
faith,  but  cannot  know,"  and  which,  we* 
should  say,  was  never  completely  satisfied 
even  of  the  adequacy  of  those  dogmatic 
definitions  which  his  Church  recognized. 
Tennynon  insisted,  from  first  to  last,  on 
the  inadequacy  of  our  vision  of  things 
divine.  He  finds  no  authoritative  last 
word  such  as  many  Chiistians  find  in  ec- 
clesiastical authority.  On  the  contrary, 
be  dwells  again  and  again  on  the  dimness 
and  faintness  of  the  higher  hope,  and 
draws  even  no  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  that  which  revelation  appears  to 
forbid  our  hoping  for,  and  that  which  it 
encourages  us  to  hope  for  : — 

"  Behold,  we  know  not  anything  ; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last,— far  off,— at  last  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  rnns  my  dream  : — bat  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry  ?" 

That  tone  of  wistful  faith,  of  tender,  be- 
seeching confidence,  of  humble  but  tena- 
cious resolve  not  to  be  repelled  by  any  ; 
that  cumulation  of  doubts  and  difficulties, 
— though  without  ignoring  for  a  moment 
the  sometimes,  to  him  at  least,  over- 
whelming character  of  these  doubts  and 
difficulties, — is  perfectly  characteristic  of 
Tennyson's  religious  poems.  He  certainly 
held  that  without  faith  lifo  was  not  worth 
living,  but  he  ccitaijiy  held  also  that  faith 
falls  immensely  short  of  certainty  ;  in- 
deed, so  short  of  it  that  faith  itself  must 
always  utter  itself  with  a  sort  of  sob,  with 


a  thrill  of  pity  for  the  tremulousness  of 
its  own  dating.  To  him  certainly  faith 
was  a  venturing  venture  which  he  held  to 
be  far  better  worth  making  than  it  would 
be  to  aim  at  anything  more  clearly  within 
his  grasp,  though  worth  infinitely  less  than 
the  less  certain  prize  for  which  he  strove  : — 

*'  If  death  were  seen 
At  first  as  death.  Love  had  not  been," 

he  wrote.  And  he  argued, — not  quite 
confidently, — from  the  audacity  of  love  to 
the  unreality  of  death,  but  only  with  that 
resolute  determination  to  act  on  the  one 
assumption  which  made  life  noble,  with 
which  a  man  goes  into  battle  with  his  life 
in  his  hand.  It  is  clear^  we  think,  that 
though  Tennyson  clung  to  Christ  with  all 
the  ardor  of  an  ardent  nature,  he  did  not 
regard  any  Church  as  the  authoiitative 
interpreter  of  Christ's  teaching  and  mean- 
ing, but  rested  chiefly  on  the  profound 
attraction  for  the  souls  of  men,  which 
goes  forth  from  the  record  of  Christ's  life 
on  earth.  And  that  was  a  great  part  of 
the  secret  of  the  popularity  of  his  poetry. 
For  the  age  Jias,  like  Tennyson,  felt  much 
more  wistful  faith  than  clear  conviction. 
It  **  faintly  trusts  the  larger  hope."  It 
refuses  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  we 
are  all  ephemeral  phantoms  in  an  ephem- 
eral world  ;  but  it  cannot,  except  in 
tare  instances,  conquer  all  dread  that  that 
assumption  may  not  be  groundless  and 
unreasonable.  The  generally  faltering 
voice  with  which  Tennyson  expresses  the 
ardor  of  his  own  hope,  touches  the  heait 
of  this  doubting  and  questioning  a^e,  as 
no  more  confident  expression  of  belief 
could  have  touched  it.  The  lines  of  his 
theology  were  in  harmony  with  the  great 
central  lines  of  Christian  thought  ;  but  in 
coming  down  to  detail  it  soon  passed  into 
a  region  where  all  was  wistful,  and  dogma 
disappeared  in  a  haze  of  radiant  twilight, 
— Spectator, 


■♦♦-»■ 
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The  Dake  of  ArgylFs  new  volnme  on  *'  The 
Unseen  Foundations  of  Society/'  which  Mr. 
Murray,  of  London,  promises,  will  be  an  elabo- 
rate work,  discussing,  in  sixteen  chapters, 
"The  Fallacies  and  Failares  of  Economic 
Science,"  and  the  elements  to  the  neglect  of 
which  he  considers  the  failure  due.    Besides 


giving  a  retrospective  account  of  the  feudal 
system  and  the  substitution  of  rent  for  per- 
sonal services,  the  Duke  criticises  the  Ricar- 
dian  theory  of  rent  and  that  of  the  Wages 
Fund,  and  discourses  upon  the  working  of 
economic  laws  in  our  day,  explaining  what  in 
his  opinion  they  are,  and  what  they  are  not. 
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The  Flemish  Academy  at  Ghent  has  entered 
upon  a  coarse  of  some  interest  for  English 
philology,  by  giving  prizes  for  lists  of  techni- 
cal words.  The  first  two  of  the  series  are  for 
smiths*  terms  and  those  of  carpentry.  From 
Flanders  we  acquired  many  words  we  nse  in 
these  and  other  trades,  and  oar  own  dialect 
societies  may  find  it  nsefal  to  enter  on  a  like 
path  of  research.  Another  matter  of  partioa- 
lar  interest  to  the  Flemings  and  oarseWes  is 
that  the  Academy  offers  its  chief  prise  in  1894 
for  a  treatise  on  the  relations  of  Old  Frisian 
and  Datch. 

Fbiedbigh  SohlOol,  whose  death  in  his  sev- 
enty-first year  has  jast  been  announced  by 
German  papers,  was  a  remarkable  man.  He 
began  writing  in  early  yoath,  bat  having  ac- 
cepted a  small  appointment  in  the  Aastrian 
Cifil  Service,  he  was  obliged  to  write  anony- 
mously, since  official  work  is  considered  in 
Austria,  as  in  England,  incompatible  with 
literary  genius.  As  an  unknown  writer  he 
received,  besides,  no  remuneration,  so  that 
his  writings  did  not  bring  him  either  fame  or 
profit.  In  1867,  however,  he  began  to  sign 
his  articles,  and  from  that  year  dates  his  rep- 
utation as  a  delineator  of  Viennese  life. 

AccoBDiNO  to  the  latest  annual  report  of  the 
Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  number 
of  publications  in  Germany  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years.  In  1871  they 
amounted  to  10.664,  and  last  year  they  reached 
the  number  of  21,279. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  H.  Bradbury,  of  the 
firm  of  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co ,  takes  off  another 
of  the  famous  English  publishers.  He  was  born 
in  December,  1832,  and  died  on  Thursday  after 
an  illness  of  some  duration  As  the  printer  of 
Punchy  Household  Words,  AU  0te  Year  Round, 
and  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  he  occupied  an 
important  position  in  regard  to  journalism. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  William 
Bradbury,  who  in  connection  with  F.  M. 
Evans  started  the  celebrated  printing  business 
in  Bouverie  Street.  The  greater  part  of 
Charles  Dickens's  books  were  printed  by 
them,  and  to  prevent  copies  of  the  first  instal- 
ments of  his  serial  novels  getting  out  before 
the  proper  time  the  younger  members  of  the 
firm  used  to  set  up  the  type  of  the  initial 
number  by  themselves  in  a  separate  room, 
which  nobody  else  was  allowed  to  enter. 

Wb  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Bulga- 
rians as  a  race  scarcely  emerged  from  barbar- 


ism ;  yet  their  scholastic  and  literary  activity 
is  such  as  to  contradict  this  notion.  The 
Aihenamm  in  proof  cites  the  following  :  "  The 
Sbornik  or  RecueU  published  yearly  by  the 
Government  contains  valuable  papers  on  the 
history  and  architectural  remains  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  articles  on  ethnology  and  folklore 
are  the  most  important.  Collections  of  bal- 
*  lads  also  make  their  appearance  in  these  pages, 
and  the  dialects  of  the  language  are  under- 
going a  thorough  investigation. 

**  We  have  lately  received  from  Bustchuk — 
now  called  by  its  old  name  Russe,  without  the 
Turkish  suffix— the  first  numbers  of  an  illus- 
trated paper,  called  lUro,  'the  Morning,' 
edited  by  MM.  Panaiotov  and  Moskov.  So 
far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  from  these 
specimens,  it  promises  to  be  a  success.  Among 
other  articles,  there  is  a  description  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Trinity  at  Tmovo  ;  and  a 
life  with  a  portrait  of  Ivan  Vazov,  the  most 
considerable  poet  whom  Bulgaria  has  as  yet 
prod  need .  The  wood  engravings,  though  they 
require  a  little  more  finish,  are  creditable,  as 
is  the  execution  of  the  magazine  generally, 
where  so  much  had  to  be  begun  and  so  much 
Turkish  barbarism  to  be  got  rid  of.  W«  hope 
that  this  illustrated  paper  will  contribute  to 
spread  culture  among  the  Bulgarians.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  previously  by  the  excel- 
lent little  magazine  called  The  lAbrary  of  Hit, 
Clement,  published  at  Sofia.*'  Similarly  it 
says  of  the  cultivation  of  letters  in  Bohemia, 
'*  There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  knowledge  now 
in  which  a  really  national  literature  does  not 
exist  among  them.*' 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  wonder- 
ful history  of  the  English  in  India,  it  will  be 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  English  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  has  had  under  his  consider- 
ation the  issue  of  a  complete  account  of  the 
Britidh  Indian  possessions  brought  down  to 
the  census  of  1891.  The  two  standard  works 
on  the  subject  are  Sir  William  Hunter's  "  Im- 
perial Gazetteer  of  India**  and  his  '*  Indian 
Empire,*'  both  now  out  of  date,  and  the  latter 
out  of  print.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  de- 
termined to  postpone  the  revision  of  the 
larger  work  until  the  census  of  1901,  but  he 
has  authorized  the  issue  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  "Indian  Empire,*'  and  placed  the 
necessary  materials  and  assistance  at  Sir  Will- 
iam Hunter's  disposal.  The  revision  will  ba 
based  on  the  administration  reports  of  the 
twelve  provinces  of  British  India  and  the 
feudatory  states  for  1891,  and  the  results  of 
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the  recent  ceDsas  will  be  gi^en.    New  matter 
has  been  incorporated  in  each  diyision. 

Db.  Oobdon  Ease's  fortbeoming  "  Memoirs 
of  Eigbty  Tears**  promises  to  be  a  book  of  nn- 
nsnal  attractiveness  on  account  not  merely  of 
the  octogenarian  parable-writer's  own  strong 
personality,  but  also  of  the  extraordinary 
number  and  variety  of  the  persons  who  must 
figure  in  a  picture  gallery  so  wide  as  his.  In 
early  life  mixing  in  diplomatic  circles  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  he  in  after  life 
took  a  prominent  place  in  circles  so  unlike 
each  other  as  those  where  George  Borrow  and 
other  East  Anglian  celebrities  were  to  be 
met,  and  those  where  the  luminaries  were  Ros- 
setti,  Bell  Scott,  and  the  PreRaphaelites  ; 
while  in  his  middle  period  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  "  sets**  in  which  Thackeray 
was  the  **  bright  particular  star.*' 

BoBN  in  the  same  year  as  Lord  Tennyson, 
M.  Xavier  Marmier  has  outlifed  most  of  the 
distinguished  Frenchmen  of  his  generation. 
Ho  did  excellent  work  by  editing  the  Revue 
Oermanique  and  making  his  countrymen  ac- 
quainted with  Scandinavian  and  German  liter- 
ature. It  may  be  remembered  that,  when  the 
Academy  rejected  M.  Ollivier's  speech  to  be 
delivered  on  receiving  the  successor  of  M. 
Thiers,  M.  Marmier  was  appointed  to  perform 
the  duty. 

Ck>LLECTORS  of  Thackerayaua  may  be  glad  to 
have  their  attention  called  to  Tke  Chronicle  of 
8t,  Oeorge,  a  quarterly  periodical  printed  at 
Brighton,  £ng.,  but  published  by  Messrs. 
Bradford  &  Noel  of  Chichester.  The  October 
number  contains  some  reminiscences  of  the 
novelist  by  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  F.  St.  John 
Thackeray,  well  known  to  many  generations 
of  Etonians.  Writing  of  his  own  schoolboy 
days,  he  says:  *'I  never  visited,  rarely  saw 
him  [Thackeray]  at  this  time  without  having 
a  sofereign  slipped  into  my  hand  on  leaving 
him.  .  .  .  On  these  delightful  visits  he 
would  spare  no  pains  in  taking  me  to  places 
of  amusement — the  play  or  the  pantomime — 
sometimes  after  an  excellent  dinner  at  the 
Garrick  Club,  where  I  remember  his  checking 
some  one  in  the  act  of  blurting  out  an  oath, 
the  utterance  of  which  he  would  not  tolerate 
in  my  presence.  *'  Concerning  his  appearance 
he  quotes  from  the  "  Agricola*'  of  Tacitus  : 
**  Nihil  metns  in  vnltu  :  gratia  oris  supererat. 
Bonum  virum  facile  crederes,  magnum  liben- 
ter." 


the  general  consensus  of  foreign  opinion 
would  assign  the  first  place  among  Tennyson's 
works  to  '  Enoch  Arden.'  A  few  months  ago, 
M.  Beljame,  professor  at  the  Faculty  des  Let- 
tres  de  Paris,  published  an  annotated  edition 
of  it,  to  wliich  was  appended  a  continental 
bibliography.  From  this  we  learn  that  there 
are  seven  translations  in  French,  and  six  in 
German.  Of  the  former,  one  is  by  Xavier 
Marmier  (who  has  himself  died  this  very  week), 
and  another  has  an  introduction  by  Scherer. 
Of  the  latter,  one  with  illustrations  has  passed 
through  more  than  thirty  editions.  It  has 
also  been  translated  twice  into  Dutch  (with  a 
frontispiece  by  Josef  Israels),  and  twice  into 
Italian ;  into  Spanish,  by  D.  Vicente  de 
Arana  (with  illustrations) ;  into  Norwegian  ; 
into  Hungarian  ;  and  into  Bohemian.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Spanish  and  some  of  the 
French,  all  these  translations  are  in  verse.  In 
addition,  there  are  no  less  than  four  annotated 
editions  in  French,  and  one  in  German.  A 
dramatized  version  was  produced  at  Boston 
in  January,  1865,  within  a  year  after  its  pub- 
lication ;  and  another  at  the  Royal  Surrey 
Theatre  in  1869." 

Tbb  late  Herman  Melville,  who  was  famous 
as  a  writer,  specially  of  sea  stories  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since,  an^  was  a  man  of  unques- 
tionably uniqueiand  brilliant  genius,  now  that 
he  is  dead  is  having  a  resuscitation  of  his 
fame,  which  was  clouded  for  so  many  years 
by  literary  inactivity.  His  works  are  about 
to  be  issued  in  England  in  complete  form,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  announce^ 
ment  in  the  Athentevm :  **  Messrs.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  will  publish  the  English  edition 
of.  the  reissue  of  Herman  Melville's  works, 
edited,  with  a  biographical  and  critical  intro- 
duction, by  Mr.  Arthur  Stedman,  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  author,  a  map,  and  other  illustra- 
tions. The  complete  set  will  form  four  vol- 
umes, of  which  '  Typee '  and  '  Omoo  '  will  be 
ready  very  shortly,  and  '  White  Jacket '  and 
'  Moby  Dick'  are  in  the  press."  This  is  the 
same  text  as  that  issued  in  America  by  Charles 
L.  Webster  &  Co. 

A  SEBiBS  of  articles  on  the  portraits  of  Ten- 
nyson will  be  commenced  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Magaxine  of  AH,  from  the  pen  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Theodore  Watts.  The  selection 
from  the  large  number  of  existing  portraits 
has  been  approved  by  Lord  Tennyson's  fam- 
ily, and  includes  all  that  are  authentic  repre- 
sentations of  him. 


**  Wb  believe,"  says  the  Athenceum,  **  that        Bia.  Abthub  Wauoh's  Study  of  Lord  Tenny- 
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Bon,  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  which  was  intended  for 
the  spring  season,  is  now  annoanced  by  Mr. 
Heinemann  for  immediate  publication.  It 
includes  much  material  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  brought  together,  and  is  illustrated  with 
a  tiumber  of  photographs  specially  taken  for 
the  work.  The  exact  title  of  the  volume  will 
be  '*  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  :  a  Study  of  his 
Life  and  Work." 

The  first  lecture  on  the  Romanes  trust  at 
Oxford,  founded  on  the  example  of  the  Bede 
Lecture  at  Cambridge,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  on  Mon- 
day, October  24th.  His  subject  was  "Me- 
diaeval Ilniversities,  with  special  reference  to 
the  University  of  Oxford." 

The  periodical  press  seems  to  be  largely  on 
the  increase  in  Switzerland.  In  1881  it  could 
boast  of  562  periodicals  only,  while  in  1891  it 
was  blessed  with  812  journals  of  various  kinds. 
As  many  as  544  of  these  are  published  in  Ger- 
man, and  237  only  in  French.  The  remain- 
ing journals  are  in  Italian  and  various  other 
languages. 

Sats  the  Athenceum :  **  The  people  who  are 
advocating  the  filling  up  of  the  post  of  Poet 
Laureate  on  the  ground  of  its  picturesqueness 
and  its  being  a  State  recognition  of  literature 
are  arguing  from  the  results  of  its  tenure  by 
two  great  poets.  They  forget  that,  at  the 
death  of  the  poetical  Pye,  the  office  had  sunk 
into  such  disrepute  that  so  stout  a  Tory  us  the 
then  Duke  of  Buccleuch  urged  Scott  not  to 
lower  himself  by  accepting  it.  And  into  sim- 
ilar  disrepute  will  it  pretty  certainly  fall  again 
if  a  poetaster  be  appointed.  It  is  believed 
that  neither  Mr.  Bwinbume  nor  Mr.  W.  Mor- 
ris  would  accept  of  the  place,  and  this  seems 
to  render  it  highly  expedient  that  the  office 
be  not  filled  up." 


••• 


MISCELLANY. 

POETBT  AND  PESSIMISM. — I   SUppOSC  that  the 

philosophical  attitudes  which  we  call  opti- 
mism and  pessimism  are  generally  less  the  re- 
sult of  mental  conviction  than  of  individual 
temperament.  They  are  moods,  not  systems. 
Life  in  itself  is  iridescent  with  pleasure  and 
pain  :  to  one  the  richer  hues,  the  lurking  pur- 
pies  and  leaping  crimsons  alone  are  visible  ; 
another  is  spiritually  color-blind,' and  can  see 
only  the  browns  and  drabs,  the  dusky  shadows 
and  more  sombre  depths  of  existence.    Per- 


sonality is  a  selective  force,  choosing  from  the 
vast  mass  of  what  is,  by  some  subtle  magnet- 
ism. JQst  those  elements  which  are  most  akin 
to  its  own  nature.  For  all  who  attract  pleas- 
ure, life  is  a  triumph  ;  for  the  rest,  a  pilgrim- 
age. This,  no  doubt,  has  been  a  universal 
law,  no  less  true  when  the  world  seemed  van- 
ity to  the  author  of  '*  Ecclesiastes,' *  than  it  is 
now.  Yet  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that,  for 
whatever  cause,  pessimism  is  in  an  especial 
degree  characteristic  of  our  own  time  and  our 
own  stage  of  development. 

Our  splendid  literature  is  invested  with 
melancholy.  Tennyson  and  Browning,  in- 
deed,  are  optimists,  but  their  optimism  is 
grave,  not  buoyant ;  they  walk  by  faith,  not 
by  sight.  Browning  twists  an  assurance  for 
the  future  out  of  the  failures  of  the  present, 
while  Tennyson,  in  no  less  doubtful  a  strain, 
bids  us  **  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith'*  to  a 
dimly  felt  Providence,  and  "  faintly  trust  the 
larger  hope. "  So,  too,  with  the  rest.  George 
Meredith  saves  himself  from  pessimism  by  a 
strong  will  and  an  austere  philosophy.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  and  A.  H.  Clough  are  openly  and 
profoundly  despondent ;  for  them  the  light 
of  the  past  is  quenched,  the  future  is  beset 
with  clouds  ;  they  are  forever  *'  wandering 
between  two  worlds,  one  dead,  the  other 
poweiless  to  be  born.**  Even  in  tbe  Neo- 
Komantic  poets,  who  least  express  the  spirit 
of  their  age,  the  same  tone  may  be  discerned. 
Bossetti,  though  a  lover,  walked  in  Willow- 
wood  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Morris,  in 
youth,  sought  a  refuge  from  the  century's 
stress  in  the  groves  of  an  earthly  Paradise,  a 
dream-world  of  Greek  and  northern  and 
mediaeval  legend.  But  his  attempt  was  not 
all  a  success  :  the  blitheness  of  Hellas  was  be- 
yond recapture  ;  the  violin-note  of  modem 
feeling  rang  incongruously  through  Arcadia, 
and  in  the  end — 

"  he  oonld  not  keep, 
For  that  a  shadow  lour'd  on  the  fields. 
Here  with    the    shepherds    and    the  silly 
sheep 


f( 


He  translateVl  his  ideals  from  the  past  to  the 
future,  and  the  *'  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day** 
became  the  busy  herald  of  a  visionary  hope. 
And  if  this  sadness  haunts  the  great  poets  of 
the  age,  still  more  is  it  noticeable  in  the  lesser 
singers.  Look  at  the  pages  of  Mr  Miles's 
**  Poete  and  Poetry  of  the  Century.  **  There 
is  a  literature  surcharged  with  tears,  whose 
sure  touch  is  on  the  pathetic,  whose  lyre 
sounds  in  groves  that  are  shaded  by  cypresses 
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and  poplars,  among  roses    that  weep    their 
petals. 

When  one  turns  from  letters,  the  reflex  of 
life,  to  life  itself,  the  outlook  is  eqnally  drear. 
We  moderns  find  the  world  a  very  serions 
matter.  Fifty  years  of  individualism,  of  free 
thonght,  and  nnrestricted  competition,  have 
bitten  their  mark  deep  into  our  civilization. 
The  suffering  which  inevitably  accompanies 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  not  less,  but 
greater,  for  organisms  upon  a  high  level  of 
self  consciousness.  Flesh  is  ever  but  a  trans- 
parent veil  to  spirit,  and  of  this  suffering  we 
bear  the  plain  sign  upon  our  brows  It  needs 
no  wide  knowledge  of  art  to  realize  that  the 
faces  which  Gainsborough  painted  differ 
notably  in  character  and  expression  from 
those  which  fill  the  walls  of  a  modem  picture- 
gallery.  The  new  type  is  as  beautiful  per- 
haps, more  deeply  intellectual,  but  certainly 
far  more  sad.  It  is  scarcely  fantastic  to  sug- 
gest that  Leonardo's  ironically  named  ''La 
Gioconda/'  an  alien  to  our  great-grandmoth- 
ers, is  curiously  at  home  among  the  women  of 
our  own  generation.  By  the  same  spirit  our 
philosophy  is  colored;  Mr.  Alexander,  in  his 
thoughtful  book  on  "  Moral  Order  and  Moral 
Progress,"  has  singled  out,  as  a  central  point 
in  current  ethical  conceptions,  the  growing 
sense  of  the  significance  of  pain.  Pleasure 
was  the  loadstar  of  the  earlier  Hedonist ;  his 
modem  successor,  less  exigent,  would  barter 
hopes  of  positive  felicity  to  be  quite  sure  of 
escaping  suffering.  This  tendency  to  dwell 
on  pain  manifests  itself  among  many  who  are 
by  no  means  Hedonists.  In  it  are  rooted  both 
strong  and  weak  elements  in  our  social  or- 
ganization, the  self-sacrifice  of  genuine  phi- 
lanthropy, as  well  as  the  excesses  of  senti- 
mental humanitarlanism. —  Westminster  Be- 
vietjo. 

Old  Scotch  AoBicuiiTUBE. — Swift  calls  the 
man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before  a  public  benefactor. 
What  is  to  be  said  of  the  men  who  gave  to 
modem  farming  sown  grasses,  turnips,  and 
potatoes  ?  The  sowing  of  grasses  and  clover 
spread  very  slowly.  The  people  looked  upon 
such  improvements  as  a  freak,  like  hunting 
and  horse-racing,  all  very  well  for  the  wealthy 
lairds  who  could  afford  to  lose  on  expensive 
experiments.  The  attitude  of  the  peasants  in 
this  connection  is  shown  by  the  public  opin- 
ion of  Methven,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  see 
beasts'  meat  growing  where  men's  should. 


Turnips  formed  as  great  a  boon  for  winter 
feeding  as  rye  grass  and  clover  for  summer. 
Lord  Townshend  introduced  them  into  Eng- 
lish husbandry  in  1730.  Their  introduction 
into  Scotland  was  not  a  little  romantic.  James 
Dawson,  a  farmer  near  Hoxburgh,  went  to 
Leicester,  and  hired  himself  to  Bakewell,  the 
famous  sheep-breeder,  as  a  ploughman.  He 
left  in  six  months,  against  the  wish  of  Bake- 
well, — going  north,  however,  with  a  scheme 
for  drill  husbandry  in  his  head.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  had  seventy  acres  of  turnips 
sown.  This  was  about  the  year  1760.  The 
turnip  had  been  known  before  this,  and  sown 
in  gardens,  like  cabbage,  but  broadcast.  The 
minister  of  Kinellar,  in  Aberdeenshire,  un 
willing  to  weed  a  bed  of  turnips  growing  in 
this  fashion  in  his  garden,  and  thinking  it 
would  not  succeed,  tore  up  the  greater  part 
with  the  hoe.  The  crop  turned  out  better 
than  had  ever  been  seen  before,  and  in  a  few 
years  hoeing  in  drills  became  general.  Curi- 
ously enough,  hand-thinning  in  the  fields,  by 
crawling  on  all  fours,  is  still  general  over 
southwestern  Scotland.  Turnip-growing  was, 
however,  long  in  becoming  general.  Reports 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  say  :  Gal- 
ston,  few  turnips  yet  raised  ;  Nithsdale,  no 
turnips ;  Wbittingham,  only  twenty  years 
since  turnips  were  generally  known  in  East 
Lothian  ;  Kemback,  Fife,  no  turnips  or  sown 
grass  a  dozen  years  ago,  fields  exhausted  by 
cropping  ;  Killeam,  turnips  not  tried  in  the 
open  field  ;  Stevenston,  turnips  not  yet  tried  ; 
Cluny,  Aberdeen,  turnips  sometimes  in  drills, 
but  broadcast  preferred,  as  giving  a  larger 
crop.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances, 
butcher-meat  was  not  in  condition  till  August, 
and  for  winter  supplies  a  mart  had  to  be 
killed  at  Martinmas  (hence  the  name),  and 
kept  In  pickle.  Even  in  the  capital  it  was  lit- 
tle used.  Sir  David  Kinloch,  in  1732,  sold 
from  his  Lothian  farm  ten  wedders  fattened 
on  his  first  ryegrass,  and  the  buyer,  an  Edin- 
burgh butcher,  stipulated  that  they  should  be 
lifted  at  three  separate  times  to  prevent  a  glut 
of  mutton  in  the  market. 

There  wanted  only  one  other  green  crop  to 
do  for  the  peasant  what  the  turnip  was  doing 
for  his  stock,  and  carry  the  comforts  of  the 
summer  through  the  winter.  This  was  the 
potato,  which  made  even  slower  progress  than 
the  turnip.  The  way  was  said  to  have  been 
barred  by  the  Presbyterian  prejudice  that  it 
was  never  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  the 
Lothians  it  came  in  about  1740,  the  year  of 
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dearth,  from  Ireland,  bat  was  confined  to 
gardens  till  about  1754,  when  it  was  planted 
in  fields  about  Aberlady.  By  the  close  of  the 
century  it  was  a  general  article  of  diet.  Bam- 
say  says  that  George  Henderson  went,  about 
1750.  for  a  bag  of  potatoes  to  Kilsyth,  where 
the  Irish  method  of  field  culture  had  lately 
been  tried,  and  introduced  -  the  potato  into 
Menteith,  where  a  few  had  been  known,  but 
only  in  kail-yards.  The  old  folks,  however, 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  food.  Old 
George  Bachup,one  of  the  Ochtertyre  tenants, 
told  by  his  wife  that  she  had  potatoes  for  sup- 
per, said,  **  Tatties  !  tatties  !  I  never  supped 
on  them  a'  my  days,  and  winna  the  nicht. 
Gie  them  to  the  herd,  and  get  me  sowens.*' 
Tt  is  significant  that  Bums,  who  sings  the 
praises  of  kail,  and  porridge,  and  haggis,  has 
nothing  to  say  of  the  potato.— S/acAncood*« 
Magdzfne, 

China  as  ▲  Fiohtino  Powbb — The  military 
strength  of  China  has  been  the  subject,  by 
turns,  of  extreme  depreciation  and  of  wild 
exaltation.  M.  Challemel-Lacour  spoke  of 
her  as  a  quardUi  nigligeahle  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  which  cost  M.  Ferry  his  career. 
Then,  after  her  soldiers  had  made  a  stand 
amid  the  highlands  of  Tongking,  and  had  re- 
pulsed an  ill-planned  attack  on  Kelung,  opin- 
ion veered  round  and  people  saw  visions  of 
Chinamen  overrunning  the  world.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  that,  in  this  as  in  most 
other  cases,  the  middle  is  the  safer  course. 
Immense  numbers  of  men  with  arms  of  preci- 
sion in  their  hands  can  never  be  safely  de- 
spised :  especially  when  those  men  are  frugul, 
hardy,  and  enduring.  But  there  is  a  general 
failure  among  Chinese  statesmen  to  realize 
that  educated,  skilled,  and  daring  leaders  are 
as  essential  to  success  as  repeating  rifles.  To 
go  back  to  the  Franco-Chinese  war,  for  an 
illustration— without  referring  to  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  southern  squadron,  which  cut 
a  worse  than  ridiculous  figure  off  the  Yangtze 
Cape,  the  Chinese  had,  in  the  north,  two  swift 
and  heavily  armed  Armstrong  cruisers  that 
could  have  sunk  any  vessel  in  the  French  fleet 
except  the  ironclads,  and  of  those  they  had 
easily  the  heels.  In  the  hands  of  dashing 
officers  these  two  ships  alone  could  have  ren- 
dered the  blockade  of  Formosa  impossible,  by 
attacking  the  French  at  long  bowls  while 
themselves  out  of  range,  and  steaming  off  at 
will  if  an  ironclad  came  to  the  fore.  Yet  they 
never  left  the  shelter  of  Port  Arthur !    And  as 


with  the  navy  so  with  the  army.  It  is  open 
to  question  whether  a  certain  tendency  to 
slovenliness  and  looseness  of  habit^  would  not 
prevent  the  Chinaman  from  being  ever  drilled 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  Sepoy  ;  and  it  may 
be  contended,  further,  that  something  more 
than  endurance,  docility,  or  even  a  readiness 
to  accept  death,  is  required  to  make  a  fight- 
ing man.  There  is  a  want  of  discipline  in 
that  higher  sense  which  implies  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  commands  will  be  obeyed  and  duty 
done.  If  there  could  be  added  the  spirit  of 
the  Russian  soldier  who,  at  a  time  of  such 
cold  that  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  sentry 
every  two  hours,  was  overlooked  for  four  and 
found  dead  at  his  post,  a  higher  tribute  might 
be  passed  ;  but  it  is  just  this  indefinable  some- 
thing which  marks  the  contrast  and  the  defect. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  capacity  of  the  Chinese 
soldier  so  much  as  the  incapacity  of  his  offi- 
cers which  is  our  present  object  of  concern. 
China  needs  to  educate  a  whole  series  of  offi- 
cers, from  general  downward,  who  would 
recognize  that  war  is  a  science,  and  that  an 
officer's  duty  is  to  lead  as  well  as  to  direct. 
The  considerable  force  organized  by  Li  Hung- 
chang  in  the  environs  of  Tientsin  is  well 
armed  and  (for  Chinese)  well  drilled.  A  few 
European  instructors  have  doubtless  succeed- 
ed, too,  in  the  course  of  years,  in  creating  a 
very  considerable  and  excellent  leaven  of  non- 
commissioned officers.  But  it  is  commis- 
sioned officers,  officers  with  the  skill  to  plan 
and  the  daring  to  lead,  in  which  the  Chinese 
army  is  so  lamentably  deficient ;  and  various 
circumstances  combine  to  neutralize  the  beat 
source  whence  these  defects  could  be  supplied. 
China  could  probably  attract  into  her  service 
English  and  other  half -pay  officers  who  would 
serve  her  faithfully  and  well.  But  she  is  too 
vain  and  jealous  to  give  them  full  power,  even 
if  she  were  not  deterred  by  the  reflection  that 
her  army  would  be  disorganized  by  their 
withdrawal  at  the  first  breath  of  war,  as  the 
Euglish  officers  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Chinese  fleet  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
with  France.  Otherwise,  the  prospect  of  an 
Knglish  alliance  in  the  future,  with  English 
disciplining;  help  in  the  present,  might  con- 
vert China  into  a  valuable  ally  against  the  day 
of  struggle  on  the  Indian  frontier.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  she  could  be  relied  on  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions  uf  a  strict  alliance,  bind- 
ing her  beforehand  to  take  action  in  a  given 
emergency.  But  it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
such  an  alliance  might  come  to  pass  by  sheer 
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force  of  gravitation,  when  tbe  emergency 
arose.  It  will,  however,  be  by  so  much  the 
less  efficient,  if  it  is  not  provided  for  by  care- 
ful defensive  provision.  A  Chinese  army  and 
Chinese  fleet,  with  English  stiffening  and 
help,  might  be  able  to  recover  their  own  lost 
ground,  and  effect  an  important  diversion  in 
Eastern  Siberia  while  we  were  engaged  in 
Candahar.  The  Eussians  themselves  have 
recognized  the  possibility  of  such  an  event : 
Turkey,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  no  longer  to 
be  reckoned  on,  and  Persia  is  too  weak  ;  but 
Chinese,  instructed  by  British  ofllcers  and 
supported  by  British  money  and  arms,  might 
render  excellent  service. — ForinxghUy  Review. 

Earthquakes,  ElbotbioitT;  and  Ybgetation. 
— When  people  tell  us  that  earthquakes  are 
capital  things,  we  may  reasonably  be  allowed 
to  entertain  suspicions  regarding  their  sanity  ; 
but  if  they  follow  up  their  assertions  with  rea- 
sonable argument,  then  we   must,  perforce, 
give  them  some  attention.     Signer  A.  Gioran 
has  been  collecting  a  number  of  observations 
from  which  he  deduces  'that  the  effects  of 
seismic  shocks  upon  vegetation  are  to  favor  a 
more  rapid  germination  of  seeds,  and  a  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  young  plants,  thus  result- 
ing in  a  greatly  increased  luxuriance.    These 
results  he  believes  to  be  due  not  to  the  di- 
rect influence  of    the   tremor,  but  to  three 
secondary  causes,  among  which  is  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity,  which  always  accompanies 
stresses  in  the  earth's  crust.     In  connection 
with  this,  we  may  notice  some  experiments 
by  Professor  A.  Aloi,  on  the  influence  of  at- 
mospheric electricity  on  the  growth  of  plants. 
From  observations  made  chiefly  on  Laduca 
scarwkt^  2ka  mais,  TrUicam  oestivum,  Nicotiana 
tabacum,  and    Vtcia  faha,  he  concludes  that 
this  influence  is  distinctly  beneficial.     Far- 
ther experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the 
electricity  of  the  soil  has  a  similar  influence 

on  the  germination  of  seeds. — Etedrical  Re- 
vtew. 

An  Intebvibw  with  the  Pope.— A  French 
lady  journalist,  Madame  S6verine,  has  had  an 
interview  with  the  Pope,  and  sends  a  most 
graphic  account  of  it  to  the  Figaro.  She  says 
that,  thoagh  her  profession  has  trained  her  to 
be  unmoved  in  most  circumstances,  there  is 
something  in  the  surroundings  and  the  memo- 
ries they  recall  which  makes  her  heart  beat 
faster.  She  continues  :  '  *  My  path  lies  up  the 
staircase  along  the  monumental  gallery  where 


the  Swiss  Guards  are  discoursing,  still  clad 
like  the  troopers  of  Julius  II.,  up  the  marble 
staircase  of  three  flights  which  are  equal  to 
six  ordinary  ones  at  least,  over  the  Cortile 
San   Damaso,  up   three  more  stories,  across 
halls  so  numerous  that  my  brain  begins  to 
swim,  and  I  nardly  know  where  I  am.     My 
turn  has  come.     I  enter,  bowing  thrice.     A 
hand  takes  mine,  and  gently  raises  me.     "  Be 
seated,  my  daughter,  you  are  welcome. "    Pale, 
upright,  and  attenuated,  hardly  visible,  so  lit- 
tle remains  of  material  substance  within  that 
wrapping  of  white  linen,  there  sits  the  Holy 
Father  in  a  large  chair,  behind  which  stands 
a  table  surmounted  by  a  crucifix.     The  light 
strikes  full  on  the  fine  face  of  the  Latin  Prel- 
ate, throwing  the  delicate  features  into  relief 
— the  feaiures  of  a  face  vivified,  electrified,  so 
to  speak,  by  a  mind  so  fresh,  enthusiastic,  so 
valiant  for  good,  so  alive  for  moral  misery,  so 
compassionate  to    bodily  suffering    that  its 
glance  fills  the    onlooker  with  wonder.    It 
seems  a  miraculous  dawn  hovering  over  a  sun- 
set.   The  incomparable  portrait  of  Chartrain 
alone  can  give  an  idea  of  that  eagle  glance, 
but  even  it  has  too  worldly  an  effect,  and  all 
the  flaming  mass  of  purple  behind  the  snowy 
cassock  gives  the  cheeks  a  gleam  and  the  eye 
a  brilliancy  in  the  picture  which  are  softer  in 
the  Pope  himself.     To  explain  what  I  mean,  I 
shall  say  that  I  found  the  Pope  more  spiritual- 
ized, with  a  personal  radiance  more  benignant, 
less  of  a  king  and  more  of  an  apostle.    A  gen- 
tle benevolence,  half  afraid  it  would  seem, 
larks  in  the  curve  of  his  lips  and  shows  itself 
only  in  his  smile  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
straight  strong  nose  reveals  the  will — the  un- 
bending will,  one  that  can  wait.    Leo  XIII. 
resembles  a  saint  in  some  cathedral  window^ 
but  what  attracts  and  rivets  attention  almost 
as  much  as  his  face  is  the  hands — long,  deli- 
cate, transparent  hands,  with  contours  of  un- 
rivalled purity— hands  which  seem  with  their 
agate  nails  offerings  of  precious  ivory,  laid 
upon  a  shrine.      His  voice  has  ^a  far-away 
sound  as  if  it  had  travelled  to  a  distant  coun- 
try on  the  wings  of  prayer,  and  loved  rather 
to  soar  toward  heaven  than  to  stoop  to  mortal 
ears.     Nevertheless,  in  conversation  it  returns 
from  the  Gregorian  monotone,  with  a  note  in 
major  key.     Besides  a  mere  trifle,  a  local 
habit  lends  his  discourse  a  peculiar  savor,  a 
spice    of   nationality.     Though    the    Pontiff 
speaks  correct  and  elegant  French,  at  every 
moment  the  typical  Italian  exclamation  ecco 
breaks  in  with  its  two  crackling  syllables." 
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Beliqion  and  Sciencb.  — ''  How  does  modem 
soienoe  affect  the  Scripture  records  of  Grea- 
tioD  ?"  If  you  listen  to  the  replies  given  to 
that  qaestion  daring  the  past  fifty  years,  I  am 
afraid  that  very  often  there  is  not  much  that 
is  satisfactory  in  the  answers.  On  the  one 
side  we  haTe  hasty  conclasions,  and,  on  the 
other,  faithless  misgivings.  On  the  one  side 
we  find  statements  that  all  theology  was  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  and  we  often  find  men  of 
science,  while  laughing  to  scorn  the  idea  that 
all  men  have  sprung  from  one  pair,  yet  at  an- 
other time  ready  to  affirm  that  all  organized 
life,  whether  in  plant,  animal,  or  other  form, 
have  sprung  from  one  primordial  cell.  If  we 
turn  to  the  other  side,  I  am  bound  to  say  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  some  men  of 
science  have  said  they  had  been  confirmed  in 
their  unbelief  of  the  theories  of  Christian  men 
from  the  fact  that  when  Christians  were  con- 
fronted by  the  testimony  of  fossils,  they  had 
said  they  were  not  what  they  pretended  to  be, 
fossilized  animals  of  the  past,  but  simply 
stones.  Amid  the  conflicts  between  science 
and  theology  it  seemed  to  be  feared  that  they 
would  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  fields  of 
thought.  The  wall  of  difference  between  sci- 
ence and  Scripture  was  broken  down  when,  at 
the  British  Association  meeting  in  1865,  a 
manifesto  signed  by  617  eminent  men  of  sci- 
ence was  published,  in  which  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, Professor  Balfour,  and  others  stated  that 
the  time  would  come  when  Scripture  and  sci- 
ence would  be  seen  to  agree  in  every  particu- 
lar. Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  that  manifesto  and  I  think 
we  may  safely  affirm  for  ourselves,  and,  so  far 
as  theologians  are  concerned,  that  not  only  is 
that  wall  broken  down,  but  the  path  which 
lay  between  has  been  marked  out  and  well 
trodden.  To  that  new  domain  we  frequently 
repair,  eagerly  and  confidently,  knowing  that 
we  shall  find  confirmation  of  Scripture  records, 
elucidation  of  Scripture  statement,  and  illus- 
tration of  Scripture  truth.  If  evidence  of  har- 
mony between  Scripture  and  science  is  want- 
ing, we  have  only  to  wait  till  it  is  forthcom- 
ing. We  can  point  to  former  difficulties  which 
have  now  passed  into  our  possession  and  be- 
come points  of  defence.  When  we  argue  with 
men  of  science  as  to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  ;  we  have 
to  account  for  matter,  and,  as  Lord  Beacons- 
field  said,  '*  Sooner  or  later  we  have  to  face 
the  insuperable."— Bisftop  of  Carlisle  (Dr, 
BardsUy). 


BsNAN  AND  Chbistianitt.— The  astonishing 
thing  to  me  is  that  French  culture  should  find 
in  M.  Benan's  criticisms  anything  that  could 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  called  even 
a  remnant  or  vestige  of  the  Christian  faith. 
It  tried  to  reduce  Christianity  from  a  revela- 
tion to  an  aspiration,  from  that  which  con- 
trols and  binds  and  rescues  man,  to  the  vain 
sigh  of  an  overburdened  heart.  In  the  placa 
of  a  savior  it  places  one  who  himself  needed 
to  be  saved  from  illusions,  from  insincerities, 
from  his  own  weakness.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  even  a  Christianity  against  which  the 
nations  rage  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain 
thing  is  more  likely  to  conquer  those  who  de- 
nounce it  than  a  Christianity  which  has  be- 
come the  subject  of  sentimental  patronage  and 
scientific  condescension.  The  French  people, 
no  more  than  any  other  people,  can  get  any 
good  out  of  a  religion  which,  like  music  or 
poetry  or  art,  merely  expresses  themselves, 
their  weakness  as  well  as  their  strength,  their 
lassitude  as  well  as  their  fortitude,  their  capri- 
cious desires  as  well  as  their  faithfulness  and 
constancy.  It  is  to  govern  and  subdue  us  to 
the  severe  purity,  the  strenuous  purpose,  the 
unshrinking  love  of  a  nature  infinitely  higher 
than  our  own,  that  religious  truth  is  revealed 
to  us  ;  and  nothing  that  is  as  pliant  as  wax  to 
the  will  and  wantonness  of  human  nature  can 
possibly  stand  in  the  place  of  a  religion.  M. 
Benan  has  himself  shown  us,  by  various  re- 
marks excusing  what  Matthew  Arnold  called 
the  "  lubricity"  of  French  sentiment,  that  his 
private  '*  romance  of  the  infinite"  was  ex- 
tremely pliant  to  the  sins  to  which  French 
society  is  most  lenient.  His  otherwise  charm- 
ing reminiscences  of  youth  are  blotted  with 
laxity  of  expression  on  subjects  of  this  kind, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  drift  of  his  criticisms 
goes  to  show  that  he  attached  no  more  author- 
ity of  any  kind  to  Christian  ethics  than  he  at- 
tached to  Christian  faith  and  hope.  He 
thought  Christ's  a  nature  of  rare  beauty, 
which  contact  with  practical  life  to  somt?  ex> 
tent  sullied  and  spoiled  ;  he  thought  Chris- 
tianity a  very  much  diluted  and  perverted 
product  of  the  teaching  of  Christ.  He  taught 
Frenchmen  to  admire  and  ignore  it  much  as 
they  might  have  admired  and  ignored  medias- 
val  chivalry  or  the  stoic  piety  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  other  words,  he  taught  them 
that  Christianity  was  not  a  revelation,  but  a 
sigh  from  the  heart  of  man.  Sighs  from  the 
heart  of  man  do  not  change  man  ;  they  leave 
him  to  sigh  on,  or  else  to  drown  sighs  in  the 
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hurry  of  more  absorbing  and  impetnons  in- 
terests.—/?.  U,  UiUton  in  National  Review. 

Abt  im  its  Relation  to  Industry.— Art  and 
industry  are  in  reality  inseparable.    It  is  the 
greatest  error  to  believe  that  the  ornaments 
stnok  at  random  on  a  bridge  or  a  building  are 
architecture,  and  that  the  construction  is  in- 
dustry, or  that  the  decoration  stamped  on  a 
knife-handle  is  art,  and  that  the  knife  is  the 
industry.    The  parts  that  form  a  whole  must 
be  homogeneous,  and  must  be  the  outcome  of 
one  thought  or  one  idea.    So  it  was  from  the 
beginning,  and  so  it  ought  always  to  be.    One 
of  the  first  things  men  attempted  was  the  mak- 
ing of  tools  and  weapons.     Surely  it  was  art 
that  discoYcred  the    most    suitable    shapes. 
The  early  stone  implements  show  us  to  what 
degree  even  then,  in  the  search  for  beauty  and 
usefulness,  the   two  were  combined.     Then 
came  the  making  of  receptacles  and  utensils. 
In  all  these  things  form  was  necessary,  and 
was  deYcloped  at  once  by  means  of  art  and  in- 
dustry.    In  the  Yessels,  perhaps  more  than  in 
anything  else,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
art  stops  and  industry  begins,  and  rnee  tersd. 
The  pots  had  to  be  handled,  and  so  handles 
were  added,  or  the  surface  was  roughened  by 
means  of  indentations  and  of  additional  forms 
which  made  ornaments.    And  then  also  marks 
were  put  upon  them  to  distinguish  the  use 
made  of  the  different  pots  and  the  different 
contents,  which   ultimately  led  to  the  most 
elaborate    decoration.     The    most    beautiful 
ever  made  were  the  Greek  ones,  the  highest 
in  taste  and  the  purest  in  form  being  just  as 
beautiful  with  or  without  the  paintings  on 
them.    These  must  have  been  added  originally 
for  the  reasons  I  have  already  mentioned  : 
reasons  to  which  we  must  not  forget  to  add 
that  omnipotent  factor  in  art  throughout  all 
times— I  mean  religion,  with  all  its  stories 
and    allegories.     Then    came    the    tent,   the 
house,  the  building,  giving  the  protection  re- 
quired against  inclemency  of  weather,  and  in 
many  cases  against  the  enemy,  and,  when  it 
was  needed,  affording  store  room.     This  was 
the    beginning    of    architecture    in    all    its 
branches,  and  consequently  also  of  the  in- 
dustry that  goes  with  it,  such  as  the  making 
of  nails,  tools,  and  so  forth.     Out  of  construc- 
tion sprang  architectural  forms,  and  it  is  most 
interesting  to  trace  the  constructive  origin  in 
architectural  details.    For  example,  the  primi- 
tiYe  square  pillar,  to  give  more  room,  became 
octagonal ;  then  the  sharp  edges  were  once 


more  chamfered,  and  from  eight  faces  they 
came  to  sixteen,  as  we  find  in  the  rock  cut 
tombs  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  at  Beni  Hassan, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  a  part  of  the  ruins  of  Karnak, 
built  under  Thotmes  III.  This  form  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  origin  of  the  Doric  col. 
umn.  The  numeroas  members  of  the  cor- 
nices  of  the  different  orders  of  antique  archi- 
tecture show  clearly  that  they  are  derived 
from  the  original  forms  of  construction.  The 
Ionic  capital  is  explained  from  wood  construc- 
tion, just  as  the  Corinthian  capital  is  the  re- 
sult of  metal  forms.  One  might  even  say  that 
the  flntings  of  the  Corinthian  column  suggest 
that  they  were  originally  iuYented  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  metal  shaft  when  hollow. — 
Magizine  of  Art. 

The  Rarity  or  True  Conversation.— It  is 
very  curious  to  note  how  very  much  dialogue 
there  is  in  the  world,  and  how  very  little  true 
conversation  ;  how  very  little,  that  is,  of  the 
genuine  attempt  to  compare  the  different  bear- 
ings  of  the  same  subject  on  the  minds  of 
different  people.  You  may  look  through  the 
greatest  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  hardly  find 
in  this  sense  a  true  conversation  in  any  one 
of  them.  And,  indeed,  conversation  in  this 
sense  is  very  seldom  truly  dramatic,  and  can- 
not often  be  so.  Nevertheless,  one  would  ex- 
pect  to  find  instances  of  real  comparison  of 
the  state  of  different  minds  on  the  same  sub- 

• 

ject  in  Walter  Savage  Landor's  "  Imaginary 
Conversations,'*  and  yet  you  will  hardly  find 
one  of  them  in  which  the  attempt  was  made, 
even  by  the  author,  much  less  by  any  of  the 
imaginary  interlocutors,  to  enter  thoroughly 
into  the  views  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
dealing.  There  is  plenty  of  characteristic  and 
contrasted  prejudice  in  Landor*s  *'  Imaginaiy 
Conversations,**  but  hardly  any  trace  of  tie 
real  probing  of  each  other *s  minds.  Plafo 
understood  true  conversation — conversation 
in  the  higher  sense.  His  Socrates  continually 
succeeds  in  probing  the  mind  of  another,  and 
making  that  other  enter  into  his  own.  The 
late  Cardinal  Newman  understood  true  con- 
versation in  this  sense.  There  is  more  of  tbe 
upshot  of  real  conversation  in  the  various  Ox- 
ford sermons,  especially  the  University  ser- 
mons, in  spite  of  the  absence  of  anything  like 
dialogue,  than  there  is  in  any  other  sermons 
of  our  day,  and  that  is,  no  doubt,  one  secret 
of  their  great  charm.  Again,  his  two  remark- 
able religious  tales,  **  Loss  and  Gain**  and 
*'  CttUista,*'  are  full  of  true  conversation  of 
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the  kind  we  mean.  But  for  the  most  part  dia- 
logae  is  gossip,  or  wrangling,  or  plotting,  or 
ooonter-plolting,  or  menacing,  or  conciliating, 
or  complimenting,  or  submitting.  It  is  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  come,  even  in  the 
best  authors,  on  a  snccessfnl  picture  of  the 
different  views  taken  by  different  minds  of 
the  same  subject,  and  the  grounds  of  the  dif- 
ference. £?en  in  politics  we  seldom  meet 
with  it,  though  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Buxton 
and  his.  son  have  carefully  prepared  the  way 
for  such  an  appreciation,  by  placing  in  close 
comparison  the  different  views  taken  of  the 
same  political  subject.  That,  however,  is  not 
political  conversation,  but  only  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  such  conversation.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  that  in  a  day  so  full  as  this  of  real  and 
careful  study,  so  few  should  have  the  patience 
to  present  the  various  contrasts  of  opinion, 
thought,  and  feeling  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  of  human  life,  in  the  living 
and  picturesque  form  in  which  Plato  has  gi^en 
us  the  moral  antagonisms  of  Greece,  and  New- 
man  the  theological  antagonisms  of  m3dern 
England. — Speciaior, 

Study  and  Development. — In  his  address  on 
the  occasion  of  his  investiture  with  the  in- 
signia of  office  as  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Professor  R.  Yirchow  said  that  the 
study  of  grammar  is  not  the  means  for  pro- 
gressive development ;  but  mathematics,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  natural  sciences  give  so  firm 
an  intellectual  preparation  to  youth  that  they 
can  easily  make  themselves  at  home  in  any 
department  of  learning.  No  schoolboy,  he 
said,  will  be  the  worse  for  being  able  to  name 
and  distiDguish  a  certain  number  ot  plants, 
animals,  and  stones  ;  but  the  essential  disci- 
pline should  consist  in  the  training  of  the 
senses,  especially  those  of  sight  and  touch. 
Dr.  Yirchow  says  that  a  large  number  of  pupils 
have  no  exact  knowledge  of  color  ;  they  make 
false  statements  about  the  forms  of  the  things 
they  see.  and  show  no  understanding  for  the 
consistency  of  bodies,  and  for  the  nature  of 
their  surfaces.  Nothing,  he  thinks,  should 
be  easier  than  to  develop  accuracy  of  judgment 
regarding  color  and  form,  if  not  merely  ob- 
serving  but  simple  drawing  and  painting  were 
taught.  Every  one  can  make  use  of  such 
knowledge. 

WoRET,  Drink,  and  Lunacy.— It  is  no  new 
thing  to  hear  of  the  close  connection  between 
indulgence  in  alcohol  and  the  development  of 
insanity.  Accordingly  we  feel  no  surprise  at 
a  statement  by  Dr.  Augustine  Planus  that  a 


large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  lunacy  regis- 
tered in  Paris  of  late  years  are  attributable  to 
this  form  of  excess.  Far  more  significant  ia 
his  observation  that  drunkenness  has  increased 
very  markedly  in  the  French  capital.  This 
effect  is,  of  course,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes* 
Among  these  one  is  of  particular  interest  from 
its  bearing  upon  the  neurotic  aspect  of  the 
alcoholic  dyscrasia.  It  is  the  pressure  and 
worry  of  overwork,  probably  combined  as 
usual  in  the  like  circumstances  with  irregular 
feeding  and  want  of  sleep.  Though  felt  by 
all  classes  of  workers,  an  important  character- 
istic of  its  action  as  a  cause  of  alcoholism  is 
its  increasing  influence  among  those  who  labor 
with  their  brains.  Artists,  authors,  and  espe- 
cially journalists^a  group  of  persons  by  no 
means  usually  given  to  excess — are  enumerat- 
ed as  having  succumbed  to  the  subtle  poison  ; 
and  this  result  has,  doubtless  with  truth,  been 
attributed  to  the  craving  depression  of  mental 
fatigue.  It  is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  trace  a 
connection  here,  and  we  may  accept  it  as  a 
warning  that  forced  labor  is  ever  prone  to  be- 
come the  natural  parent  of  other  and  worse 
excesses.  The  best  work,  however  hard,  is  al- 
ways methodical  enough  to  permit  of  timely 
rest  and  of  regular  nutrition,  and  the  full 
recognition  of  this  fact  is  a  mere  question  of 
public  utility  which  we  hope  to  see  more  and 
more  widely  admitted  in  practice. — Lancd, 

Impure  Air. — Mr.  John  Aitken  has,  it  is 
said,  invented  an  instrument  by  which  the 
degree  of  impurity  which  may  exist  in  the  air 
of  any  room  or  place  can  be  determined  easily 
and  accurately.  It  is  a  development  of  his 
invention  for  counting  the  dust  particles  held 
in  suspension  in  the  air,  both  of  them  being 
based  on  the  ascertained  fact  that  a  particle 
of  dust  at  a  certain  temperature  and  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  free 
surface  which  attracts  the  moisture,  and  thus 
turns  into  a  cloud- particle.  By  passing  a  jet 
of  steam  through  a  tube  containing  air  im- 
pregnated with  dust,  Mr.  Aitken  has  found 
that  colors,  varying  from  a  delicate  green  to 
deep  blue,  are  exhibited  by  the  particles  of 
moisture  thus  formed.  £ach  of  these  tints, 
which  may  be  checked  off  by  tinted  glass,  in- 
dicates the  degree  in  which  the  air  is  impreg- 
nated with  dust  particles.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Dr.  Angus  Smith  found  as  great  a 
percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  coun- 
try districts  as  in  town,  and  that  De  Saussure 
found  more  on  mountains  than  in  the  plains. 
—English  Mechanic] 
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AYER*S  Sarsaparilla,  and  you  will  be  certain  to 
secure  good  health.  This  is  the  Superior  Medicine 
— /^  — the  best  blood-puri- 

fier.    It  searches  out  the 
poisons  of  SCROFULA 
I  in  the  system  and  expels 

them  harmlessly  througli 
the  proper  channels.     It 
makes  food   nourishing, 
work  pleasant,  sleep  re- 
freshing, and  life  enjoy- 
j  able.     It  helps  digestion, 
,  regulates  the  heart,  liver, 
and    kidneys,    strength- 
ens   the    nerves,    gives 
firmness  to  the  muscles, 
and  (as  many  have  testi- 
fied) "makes  a  new  man" 
of  the  person  using  it.     You  could  not  send  to 
anyone  suffering  from  a  blood  disease  a  more  ac- 
ceptable Christmas  present  than  a  package  of 

AVER'S  Sarsaparilla 

Preptred  by  Or.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell.  Mast. 

Has  cured  others,  will   cure  you 
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When  your  child  is  seized  in  the  nfght  with  croup,  cough,  sore 
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you  a  moment's  delay  or  aaxiety,  if  you  are  provided  with  that 
sure  and  prompt  remedy, 
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<a  result  not  before  attained),  and  to  concentrate  them  in  an  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  its  RESTORATIVE  and  INVIGORATING  qualities  free  from  the  disagree^ 
able  bitterness  of  other  Temedie& 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Woxim'fl  SoHtxDAH  Sontimi.— Hiis  delight- 
(nl,  aromatio  tonio  is  flo  ivell  known  that  it 
aeems  like  an  old  atory  to  speak  of  the  many 
Virtues  claimed  for  it  these  many  yearn.  It 
has  been  upon  the  markets  of  ^the  world  for 
forty  yean,  and  daring  this  long  period  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popnlar  bererages 
known.  This  Schnapps  is  imported  to  this 
country  and  foreign  conntries  from  Holland 
in  cases  of  one  and  two  dosen  square,  liigh- 
shonldered  bottles,  "whioh  style  Ihe  home  and 
foreign  courts  hare  decided  is  essentially  a 
part  of  the  proprietor's  right.  There  are  two 
sizes,  denominated  large  and  small  bottles. 
In  the  smaller  case  there  are  one  doien  large, 
and  in  the  larger  case  two  dosen  small.  Like 
all  good  things,  this  celebrated  Schnapps,  upon 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  hare 
been  spent  in  advertising,  has  been  much 
damaged,  it  is  said,  by  attempts  at  imitation. 
The  proprietor  has  deemed  it  to  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  as  well  'as  himself  that  an 
additional  safeguard  be  placed  upon  his  Talu- 
a*)le  compound.  He,  therefore,  places  upon 
each  bottle  his  trade-mark,  **  W.  A.  B.,"  and 
it  will  therefore  be  well  in  parties  desiring  to 
secure  the  genuine  artide  to  notice  whether 
this  mark  is  labelled  upon  them  and  buy  only 
whole  bottles. 

SoidS  Bio  Nooobts  or  OoLD.^The  lafgest 
mass  of  gold  erer  found  in  California  was  that 
dag  out  at  Oarson  Hill,  -CalaTeras  County,  in 
1  {54.  It  weighed  195  pounds.  Other  lumps 
weighing  seyeral  pounds  were  found  at  the 
8 ime  place.  August  18th,  1860,  W.  A.  Farish 
and  Harry  Warner  took  from  the  Monumental 
Quarts  Mine,  Sierra  County,  a  mass  of  gold 
a  id  quartz  weighing  183  pounds.  It  was  sold 
to  B.  B.  Woodward,  of  San  Francisco,  for 
$21,636.53.  It  was  exhibited  at  Woodward*s 
Gardens  for  some  time,  then  was  melted  down. 
It  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of  $17,654.94. 

August  4th,  1858,  Ira  A.  Willard  found  on 
the  west  branch  of  Feather  Biver  a  nugget 
which  weighed  54  pounds  avoirdupois  before, 
and  49  i  pounds  after  melting*    A  nugget  dug 


at  Kelsey,  El  Dorado  County,  was  sold  for 
$4700.  In  1864  a  nugget  was  found  in  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  American  Biver,  two  miles 
from  Michigan  Bluif,  that  weighed  18  pounds 
10  ounces,  and  was  sold  for  $4204  by  the 
finder.  In  1850,  at  Corona,  Tuolumne  County, 
was  found  a  gold-quartz  nugget  which  weighed 
151  pounds  6  ouncea.  Half  a  mile  east  of  Co- 
lumbia, Tnolumtie  County,  near  the  Knapp 
Banch,  a  Mr.  Strain  found  a  nugget  which 
weighed  50  pounds  avoirdupois.  It  yielded 
$8500  when  melted.  In  1849  was  found,  in 
Sullivan *s  Creek,  Tuolumne  County,  a  nugget 
that  weighed  28  pounds  avoirdupois.  In  1871 
a  uugget  was  found  in  Kanaka  Creek,  Sierra 
County,  that  weighed  96  pounds.  At  Battle- 
snake  Creek  the  same  year  a  nugget  weighing 
106  pounds  2  ounces  was  found.  A  quarts 
boulder  found  in  French  Qulch,  Sierra  County, 
in  1861,  yielded  $8000  in  gold.  In  1867  a  boul- 
der  of  gold  quartz  was  found  at  Pilot  Hill,  £1 
Dorado  County,  that  yielded  $8000  when 
worked  up.  It  was  found  in  what  is  known 
as  the  **  Boulder  Gravel"  claim,  from  which 
many  smaller  gold-quartz  nuggets  have  been 
taken  at  various  times. 

Outside  of  California  few  nuggets  of  note 
have  been  found  in  any  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  and  Territories.  The  largest  nugget 
ever  found  in  Nevada  was  one  taken  out  of 
the  Osceola  Placer  Mine  about  twenty  years 
ago.  It  weighed  24  pounds,  and  -is  supposed 
to  have  contained  nearly  $4000  in  gold.  A 
hired  man  found  and  stole  it,  but,  repenting, 
gave  up  to  the  owners  in  a  month  or  two  over 
$2000  in  small  bars— all  he  had  left  of  the  big 
chunk.  In  the  same  mine,  about  a  year  ago, 
a  nugget  worth  $2190  was  found.  Montana's 
largest  nugget  was  one  found  by  Ed.  Bising, 
at  Snow-Shoe  Gulch,  on  the  Little  Blackfoot 
Biver.  It  was  worth  $3356.  It  lay  twelve 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  about  a  foot  above 
the  bed-rock.  Colorado's  biggest  nugget  was 
found  at  Breckenridge.  1 1  weighed  1 3  pounds, 
but  was  mixed  with  lead  carbonate  and  quarts. 
^^San  FkxmeUoQ  ChnmioU, 
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Puilisher^s  Department. 


A  FiiQATiNo  Watb-Stillino  Kbt.— Maob  in> 
terest  is  at  present  being  manifested  in  an  in- 
Tention  which  has  been  submitted  fbTthe 
French  Salvage  Society  by  one  Baron  d*A'es- 
fwndro.  It  consists  in  corering  the  sarface  of 
the  sea  with  a  specially  prepared  insnbmergi- 
ble  and  impntrescible  thin  netting.  This 
reticular  fabric  does'  not  riile  sensibly  above 
the  surface,  and  does  not  offer  resistance  to 
tiie  wind  ;  and  it  plays,  it  is  claimed,  the  part 
of  a  bed  of  oil  in  that  it  has- the  effect  of  still- 
ing th^  waves  and  rendering  navigation  safer 
and  less  difficult.  Baron  Alessandro's  idea  is 
bocn  of  the  circumstance  that  sailors  have  fre- 
quently observed  the  calm  produced  by  the 
floating  seaweed  technically  known  as  filum 
which  is  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
Korth  Sea.  His  netting  is  said  to  imitate  ex- 
actly the  nature  and  characteristics  of  this 
marine  plant  of  the  AlgsB  class.  Experiments 
with  the  new  wave-stiller  have  been  conduct- 
ed outside  the  breakwaters  of  the  Quiberon 
Peninsula.  A  netting  one  thousand  yards 
square,  with  a  mesh  of  five  centimetres,  and 
edged  with  a  strong  bolt  rope,  was  used  ;  and 
the  results  obtained  are  stated  to  have  been 
so  satisfactory  that  the  French  Minister  of 
Marine  has  appointed  a  special  commission 
to,  investigate  and  report  on  the  invention. 

The  American  Distaste  fob  Leisttbs.— We 
take  it  that  there  are  three  reasons  for  the 
social  habit,  any  one  of  which  operates  more 
strongly  than  those  usually  assigned.  One  is, 
that  in  America  money  is  desired,  not  as  it  is 
in  England,  for  the  freedom  or  pleasure  or 
luxury  it  brings  with  it.  but  as  a  test  of  suc- 
cess, a  standard  of  comparison,  an  equivalent 
of  rank  in  Europe.  An  English  politician 
hardly  ever  gives  up  voluntarily  till  he  dies, 
but  pursues  his  ambition,  be  it  the  Qarter,  or 
high  office,  or  power,  into  far  old  age  ;  and  to 
the  American,  his  *'  pile/'  or  his  income  is, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the 
eq^xivalent  of  all  those  things.  To  cease  to 
work  is  to  give  up  ambition,  and  for  that 
"  last  infirmity**  no  one  is  too  old.  You  never 
can  get  quite  to  the  top  on  that  ladder,  or,  at 
least,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  there  ;  and  to  slip 
back  is,  even  to  the  moderate,  always  a  pain- 
ful operation.  The  chance  of  a  fall  is  apt  to 
seem  so  near.  Then,  in  America,  the  inter- 
ests of  men  outside  tb  eir  work  are  not  usually 
absorbing.  The  rich  have  no  estates  to  gov- 
em,  or  to  fancy  they  are  governing  ;  they  can- 
not^ound  families  ;  and  they  do  not  often  care 


to  be  actively  philanthropic  ;  indeed,  if  they 
were,  their  leisure  would  be  as  limited  as  be- 
fore. Business  men  usually  fail  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  studying  special  subjects,  and  we 
think  we  note — though  here  we  are  open  to 
correction  from  greater  experts —that  while 
average  Americans  read  more  than  average 
Englishmen,  they  much  more  «)dldom  enjoy 
reading,  or  take  to  books  as  at  once  an  amuse- 
ment and  a  satisfying  occupation.  A  few  read* 
omnivorously,  as  a  few  do  in  Prance,  but  we 
imagine  the  man  who  is  always  sure  to  be  oon-^ 
tent  if  there  are  books  accessible,  is  in  Ameri- 
ca a  rarity.  And  thirdly,  there  is  the  chain  of 
habit.  The  American  is  a  business  man  from 
a  boy  ;  he  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be 
free  from  business,  unless  he  is  travellings 
and  travelling  arrests,  without  altering,  strong 
habits— and  he  feels,  if  he  is  out  of  business, 
uneasy,  dispirited,  and  at  angles  with  his  life. 
He  is  like  a  dram-drinker  with  no  whiskey,  or 
—for  the  simile  is  a  better  one— like  a  smoker 
who  has  been  forbidden  tobaccco  on  account 
of  the  state  of  his  throat  -  that  is,  he  is  without 
an  indulgence  which  has  become  constitu- 
tional, which  is  an  occupation  as  well  as  a 
pleasure,  and  which  produces  no  moral 
qualms.  He  goes  on  with  business,  be  it 
what  it  may,  as  an  old  hunter  goes  after  the 
hounds,  because  somehow  he  must,  even  if 
his  muscles  are  failing,  till  he  can  hardly  keep 
his  place,  and  pants  with  every  exertion  as  if 
in  pain.  Men  dread  the  insipidity  of  life« 
even  in  old  age,  as  they  dread  nothing  else, 
and  to  the  man  who  has  once  grown  to  regard 
his  work  as  the  end  of  his  existence,  life  with- 
out it  is  too  insipid  to  be  voluntarily  endured. 
If  he  is  ill,  he  ceases  to  care  ;  but  to  be  well, 
and  not  be  able,  as  the  soap-boiler  said,  to 
be  present  on  melting  days,  is  intolerably  vexa* 
tiouB,  or  rather,  he  fears  it  will  he.—Speclalcr, 

Venebbino.— The  logs  are  first  steamed, 
then  stripped  of  the  bark  and  taken  to  the 
cutter.  In  the  cutter,  which  resembles  a 
large  turning  lathe,  a  long  knife  driven  by 
machinery  is  made  slowly  to  approach  the 
revolving  log,  peeling  off  the  veneer  into  long 
strips,  the  desired  thickness  varying  from 
one  eighth  to  one  thirty  second  of  an  inch. 
These  strips  are  drawn  out  on  a  long  table, 
cut  and  trimmed.  The  veneer  is  dried  in 
long  racks,  two  strips  being  placed  together, 
turned  so  that  the  frames  are  opposite,  to 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  After  drying 
it  is  pressed  and  packed  into  bales. 


Bckctie  Magaxint  Advn-tiwr. 


*  PRESCOTT'S  WORKS.  * 

Hew  Popniu  Edition.    Edited  by  J.  Fostrr 
Kirk.     In  neat  cfolh  binding,  gilt  top,  his- 
torical style.     Sold  separately  or  in  com- 
plete sets.     50  cents  per  volume. 
The  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

3  vols.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
Conqnest  of  Pern. 

3  vols.,  cloth,  $3  00. 

Addie«,       E,  2E.  P ELTON, 

144  JTIfffhth  HI.,  K»iB  Fork. 
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Send  for  Huid-Bdok. 
.  &  R.  LAMB, 

New  York. 


yiaitj  daeripdon  ended 
!i  Sctuuls,  CoUeee^  Li- 
<nrin.Chapel>,  Churcha 
nd  Public  BuUdingi. 


TABLETS 


cr  ud  BkiD  uDible  tv    .  3 

nnlpllit  IliU  Hit  trti,     1 ^ 

iw  HiTu  Ohsli  On.)  Htw  Hstu,  Ot. 


SEVENTY-FIVE  SERMONS  FOR  $1. 


j^owieai  ^aiiMalpreBchep 

was  begun  in  i336,  and  completed  in  iSfis.and 
comprises  40  volumes.  Each  volume  contain* 
tneoiy-Sve  or  more  sermons,  by  the  most  emi- 
nent American  preachers.  The  auihors  of 
these  discourses  number  about  five  hundred. 
Tbey  are  among  the  roost  able,  talented,  and 
devoted  ministers  nnd  preachers  of  our 
country,  who  have  lived  and  labored  In  the 
past  forty  years,  belonging  lo  some  seven 
evangelical  denominations.  Wc  have  on  hand  a 
limited  number  of  these  nnboitnel  volumes, 
each  volume  complete  with  full  title  and  index 
of  sermons  and  authors. 

We  will  furnish  these  volumes,  till  exhausted, 
prepaid,  3  for  $1.00,  or  lO  volumes  for  $3.00. 


E.  R.  PELTOH.  144  Eighth  Si.  New  York. 


The  New  Departure! 


A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing 

Spelling,    English    Grammar,   and 

Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

B7  J.  D.  SLOCUH. 

"  Jlta  XeK  D^partun  "  Is  a  new  nppllqaUon  of  so 
old  Idea,  iiamvlf— that  the  vraj  to  Icun  to  do  a 
thing  is  to  do  !L   ' 

It  1<  csjied  a  Katanil  system,  becanie  the  most 
SMentlal  tliliiRV  of  B  practically  valuuble  educatloit 
an  nsmed,  as  a  cliild  Icirai  lo  walk  sad  talk. 

It  connlita  of  U  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whulo  dono  up  in  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  morns  of  thb  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
lla  arrangement,  any  person,  witli  pen  and  Ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  rvry  small  portion  o!  the  Uoie 
nsoallj  spent  In  acquiring  such  knowledge,  lenrn 
to  write  well,  or  bccomo  A  ooon  fenuan  ;  to  bpeu. 
ACCUSATBLT  B  Tocshnlsry  of  several  hundred  ot 
the  most  commonly  nscd  words;  to  write  the 
langnsge  correctly,  or  Enolisb  GuaviUR,  nnd  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints  of  a  icntcnce, 
which  Is  PunCTCiTiON.  Each  card  is  complete  In 
Itself,  nnd  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  It  a  portion 
of  a  Tocabulsry  or  list  at  several  hundred  such 
words  SB  a  person  in  e<rer;-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are 
arrauKcd  certain  alisolute  facta  concerning  Gram- 
mar, Spellllng,  and  PanclnaUon ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together. 

ThCM  cards  sre  to  be  coplrd,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  time  to  write  nnd  to  spell 
correctly.  This  Is  the  only  useful  wsy  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  tlic  knowledge  of  Oramnuir  and  Punc- 
tnalton  acquired  In  this  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  ot  the 
text-books.  ,. 

Msny  ot  our  best  edaeaton  now  In^t  thit  this 
Istbeonlyprsctlealsnd  proper  way  to  teach  Gram- 
mar, Spelling  and  PnoctuallOD. 

lar  TJu  appUcatlm  if  Vu  jiri7ii*pU  trf  Uartiing  H 
iMng  U  «w  frloiory  tdveatkm  at  uu  do  lo  all  iMir 
afiririq^  lift,  tint  tan  inOor-d  bv  UuKghul  aullton- 
^  -  —  -■  -y  our  HUM  tuHiUgml  tdvoatcrt. 


E.  H.  FELTOH  ft  CO., 

144  BgUk  Stntt,  Ntw  7orK 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

HOWREAHY.    Twovolutnts.UrgeSvo.fio.so.    Witb marfy  I xo  auUralmu. 

a055IP  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

Personal  and  Traditional  Memories.    Social,  Literary,  Artistic^  etc.    By  the  Author  of  "  Flemish  Interiors/'  "  De  Omnibus 
Rebus,"  etc.    Two  vols.,  large  8vo,  cbt)\,  gilt  top,  $10.50. 
^  **  The  entertainment  offered  by  these  two  volumes  is  endless,  and  every  page  is  racy  of  the  times  they  celebrate." — Cbicafo 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  SAHUEL  KEENE,  OF 

"  PUNCH." 

By  Gborgb  Sombrs  Layaro.    With  portraits  and  over  80  illustrations.    Bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top,  royal  8vo,  $3.09. 

"  Amon^  the  documents  for  the  study  of  future  days  of  middle  class  and  of  humble  English  hfe,  none  will  be  more  weighty 
than  the  vivid  slcetches  of  this  great  humorist."— Sir  Frederick  La'fbton,  P.R.A, 
,     An  altogether  charming  memoir,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  its  class,  which,  by  the  way.  Is  not  a  large  one. 

*'  In  carefully  reproduced  examples  of  the  artist's  work,  the  volume  surpasses  almost  anything  of  its  kind  we  have  seen." 
•—hidependeHt, 

NEW   NOVELS. 

HECEN  TREVERYAN.  UNDER  PRESSURE. 


By  John  Roy.    lamo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


By  Marchbsa  Thboooli.    lamo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


THE  NAULAHKA. 

A  Tale  of  West  and  East.    By  Rudyaro  Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balbstisr.    With  Rhymed  Chapter  Headings  by  Rudyard 

Kipling.    Goth  extra,  f  1 .  50. 

"  When  Wolcott  Balestier,  with  his  breezy  treatment  of  Western  life,  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  with  his  inimiubly  vigorous 
and  individual  handling  of  Indian  subjects,  combine  to  produce  a  tale  of  *West  and  East^*  the  result  could  not  fail  to  be  intensely 
interesting  and  absorbing.  'The  Naulahka'  is  not  to  be  compared  to  anything  else,  for  there  is  nothing  in  literature  just 
like  it    .    .    ." 

"  The  plot  is  highly  dramatic,  and  not  for  an  instant  does  the  interest  flag,  for  the  reader  'is  hurried  breathless  from  one  un> 
heard-of  situation  to  another,  and  he  is  held  in  suspense  to  the  very  last  page  of  the  book.  It  is  a  brilliant  romance,  and  dis- 
plays  marvellous  imaginative,  qualities.  "—Pk^'c  OpmioHf  Washington. 

NEIV  EDITION,  with  iMrs.  Hmnpbry  ]Vard's  Open  Letter  to  ber  Publisber.     1  imo,  dotb,  $t  .00. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  DAVID  GRIEVE. 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  author  of '' Robert  Elsmere,"  etc.,  etc.    Fourth  edition.    In  one  volume,  lamo,  cloth,  gilt,  fi.oo. 

Also  the  Library  Edition,  printed  in  larger  type,  on  better  paper,    a  vols.,  lamo,  cloth,  in  box,  9)>oo. 

**  Mrs.  Ward,  with  her  '  Robert  Elsmere'  and  *  David  Grieve,'  has  established  with  extraordinary  rapidity  an  enduring  rejpu- 
tation  as  one  who  has  expressed  what  is  deepest  and  most  re^  in  the  thought  of  the  time.  .  .  .  They  are  dramas  of  the  time 
vitalised  by  the  hopes,  fears,  doubts,  and  despairing  struggles  after  higher  ideUs  which  are  swaying  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  of  thb  generation."— Nm;  York  Tribune. 

KOiV  RE*AT>Y.    Second  edition,  revised,  $1 .50. 

CALniRE. 

lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
**  The  greatest  novel,  in  many  respects,  that  has  appeared  within  the  present  decade." — Independent. 
*'  Of  Uw  ability  of  the  work,  of  its  Itarning,  its  subtle  dialectics,'  and  its  literary  charm  there  can  be  no  question.    It  woos 
and  delights  even  wherie  it  does  not  conwice.  —Pbiladelpbim  Bulletin. 

A  NEIV  tLLUSTlUATET>  EDITION  OF   THE 

NOVELS    OF    JANE  AUSTEN. 

In  ten  vohunet.    Edited  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson.    With  illustrations  by  WilUam  Cubit  Cooke,  and  ornaments  by  F.  C.  Tilney. 

NOIV  READY. 

Vols.  I  &  2.   SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY.  I  Vols.  3  &  4.    PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 


i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $/.oo  each. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  paper,  $3.00  each  volume. 


A  COnPANION  TO  THE  ILIAD  FOR 
ENGLISH   READERS. 

By  WALTn  LsAP,  ;,Utt.  D.    1  amo,  $  1 .60. 


THE  THEORY  OF  THE  STATE. 

By  J.  K.  Bluntschu,  late  Professor  of  Political  Sciences  in 
the  University  of  Heidelberg.    Second  edition,  lamo,  $3.00. 


THE    AiyVENTURE    SERIES.      New    Volume. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OP  A  BLOCKADE  RUNNER; 

Or,  Trade  In  Time  of  War.    By  William  Watson,  author  of  **  Life  in  the  Confederate  Army."    Illustrated  by  Captain  Byng, 
R.N.    Large  lamo,  S1.50. 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED 


MADAQASCARj  or,  Robert  Drury's  JouriiAl. 
MIILITARY  CAREER  OP  JOHN  SlllPP. 
ADVBNTtJRES  OP  THOMAS  PELLOW. 
BUCCANEERS  AND  MAROONERS  OP  AMERICA. 
THE  STORY  OP  THE  PILIBUSTBRS. 
A  MA3TBR  MARINER. 


KOLOTRONE5.  THB  KLEPHT,   AND  THB  WAR- 

RIOR. 
HARD  TIMES  IN  THE  COLONIES. 
ESCAPE  OP    LATUDE  AND    CASANOVA    PROM 

PRISON. 
MISSING  PRIEND5:  AdventurM  in  Queeiutond. 


MacmiOan  6*  Co' s  New  Complete  Cataiogu^,  mcluiiif  tbe  workKoftbe  Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  Camhridee  UtiversUy 
*Press,  Messrs.  George  Bell  6*  Sons,  LoiUot,  and  •Bjb/t's  Libraries,  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  112  Fourth;  Avenue,  New  York. 
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1893 


HOLIDAY   GIFTS 
THAT    LAST  ALL  THE   YEAR 


C^ 


1893 


Harper's 


Magazine,  Weekly, 
Bazar,  and  Young  People 


Harper's  Magaziai 

Engagements  have  been 
made  with  the  most  distin- 
guished writers,  and  several 
special  enterprises  of  some- 
what extraordinary  magni- 
tude are  under  way  that  pre- 
sage a  most  entertaining  series 
of  numbers  for  1893.  The  il- 
lustrations will  continue  to  be 
as  perfect  as  the  best  talent 
and  processes  can  make  them. 

Fer  7ear,poBfeage  free,  $4.00 


They  will 
be  better 
than  ever 
this    year 


Harper's  Weekly 

This  journal  keeps  abreast 
of  the  history  of  each  week, 
singling  out  for  emphasis 
the  events  and  personages 
of  importance.  Its  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  by 
tlie  best  artists.  Its  depart- 
ment of  fiction  is  replete 
with  the  most  entertaining 
short  stories  by  the  best 
writers. 

Per  year,  postage  free,  $4.00 


Greatest  American 


Harper's  Bazar 

Each  Issue  is  the  record  of 
the  week  in  woman's  world. 
It  contains  the  latest  in  fash- 
ions and  in  Paris  designs; 
the  best  in  bright  stories  and 
high-class  humor;  the  most 
thoughtful  and  practical  es- 
says; the  best  artistic  at- 
tractions, and  an  indispen- 
sable pattern -sheet  supple- 
ment. 

Per  year,  postage  free,  84.00 


No    home 

0!  culture 

should  be 

without  them 


larper's  Yfoog  People 

Look  out  this  year  for 
"  Raftmakers,"  by  KiRK 
MUNROE,  and  other  serial 
and  short  stories.  The  spe 
cial  articles  will  be  interesting 
and  valuable.  Numerous  illus- 
trations, poems,  anecdotes,  ar- 
ticles on  pastimes,  and  every 
other  subject  of  interest  to 
young  pepple,  make  up  a  de 
lightf  ul  program  mef or  theyear 

Per  year,  postage  free,  $2.00 


The  Best  Literature 
and  the  Best  Art 


Periodicals 


C/pon  r^eipt  o/*TK?f 
CBN'l  S  t!u  puhiis/tgrs 
win  mail  you  a  sam^ 
pU  set  of  above. 


SubscHbe  Now 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers 

Pranklin  5qtMre,  New  York*  N.  V. 


/Newsdealers^  Book- 
sellers^  and  J*ostmas- 
ters  receive  subscript 
lions. 
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Eclectic  Maganne  Advtrtiter. 


WHISTTRAYS 


KALAMAZOO  METHOD. 


Mlt  by  all  )««diDf 
tiunen.  Send  for 
loles  and  Pric*  Li»t 

IHLINQ  BROS,  it 
£V£RARD, 

KalaatMoo,  Mich. 


■  ■miBAltonse.staaylbraMMIi 

^B  le(«e  fM-  •  mmu,    A4dr«a  KMMA  TOILBT  BAZAB 
SM  TiWMWI  BtiMl,  BOSTON,  MASS.    MtnUen  tia* 


FANCY  WORK  BUIDESi^JgfflBmagBSiSg 


DITENTC    THOMAS  p.  SIMPSON,  Washington. 

rfiJjLSJLv  ^-  ^-     N<*  P-*y  '*'^***  ^or  patent  until 
SBSSSSU  obtained.    Write  for  Inveiiiors'  Guide. 

GOLD  MINING  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 

A  tivaUfle  bv  A.  B.  OlBSON.  M.E.,  sont 
free  on  appifcatioa  to  F.  H.  LAY,  M.D., 
1 705  Champa  Stf  f t,  Denver,  Colo. 


MANUAL 


OF 


CHILDBED  NUBSING, 


BT 


CHARLES  JEWETT,  A.M.,  M.D.. 

Professor  of  Obstttrics  and  Diseases  of  Children^  at  the 
Long  Island  College  Hospital. 

For  the  use  of  Nurses,  Physicians  and 
Mothers  generally.  Frick,  50  cts.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price.     Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  144  Eighth  St.,  N.  Y. 


A   PREMIUM    OtFBHt 

$2.50 

THE  HASiZIME  OP  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE. 


FOR 
%  1 .00. 


The  aboTe  magaslne  la  offercU  tn  anbecrlbera  to  the 
Bdeotic  for  the  cutnlng  year  at  the  merfly  nominal 
rate  of  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Centa  (regular  aubacrlp- 
tion  price  $3.60),  aa  followa : 


TIm  Eel«ctl»«  for  one  rear,    , 

The  Illacaslae  of  €hiiiitla» 

tare* 


Uteni- 


$5.00 


1.50 


Combination  offer  for  the  two, 


$A.50 


Upon  receipt  of  above  amonnt.  a  aabrcrlptlon  to  both 
will  be  duly  entered.  Snbucriptions  for  Christian  Lit- 
$rQtur€  to  commence  with  the  October,  1893,  nnmber— 
No.  1  of  Vol.  VI.    TMaObrbllaUMUII 

u  Chtittian  UtenUurt. 


TIIREE  OREAT  SERIALS  Ilf  OHRISTXAlf  UT- 
ERATVRE  POR  ISOt-M. 

Thb  Orbat  Philanthbopibs  of  Bnoland. 

Btj  the  Ven.  Ardideaeon  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D„  F.R,8. 

CLOieTBR  LlPB  IN  THE  DaT8  OF  CfEUR  DB  LlON, 

By  Dean  Spence,  O.D.,  qf  Oioucester, 

Thb  Tbaohins  of  our  Lord  as  to  thb  AuTnor.mr  of 
THB  Old  Tbstambnt,  By  Bishop  EUicoU,  D,D, 

A  aASAXUiR  fob  thb  clbbot  axd  laitt. 

Any  of  onr  •abecribera  unfamiliar  with  ChrUUan 
LUerafttre,  may  have  a  epecioen  copy  aent  bim  by  re- 
mitting a?*  twe.«Ml  Btaapi  lo 


THE  CHRISTIA     LITERATURE  CO, 

Clinton  Hall,  New  York. 
Mention  thie  paper. 


HastlG  Stoctiiigs. 

You  can  save  50  PER  CBNT.  by 
purchasing  direct  from  our  factory. 
Send  for  price  list  and  directions 
for  self  measuring. 

Curtis  &  Spindelu 

EU^STIC  WEAVERS, 


CKNTR  ca»h   or  »t«mp<«  will  buy,  poetpaid. 
HUYETT  8  MUSICAL  BUDGET,  bound(Copy. 
right,  1493),  contains  8  latest  Songa,  %  elegant 
Mazurkas,  retails  for  $  1.75.    Catalogue  free. 
R.  HUYETT  MUSIC  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


JHE  STANDARD  MOISTENER  AND  ENYUOPE  SEALFR. 

MoltUB*  kod  fit  Eiiv«lop«,  Md  iifflxa  Poctnir*  Stamp*,  without 
lleklaic  or  tmlrchiDg.  An  olivABt  «imI  afofnl  prMrnt  for  Lady  or  G«ir 
tleman.  Eotlrvly  N«w.  By  mail,  |l.n.  AgvaU  wanted.  For  par- 
ttenian  iiddrtM 

W.  P.  BTARK  Ji  CO.,  SM  Broadway,  New  York. 


DUPLICATE  WHIST. 


91111101  ll'C  C AlO  ^>«'uv«iur  KAMtu  (coin«*d  by  the  Gof^ 
HUIILU  U  I  mil  f^rnment)  sent  by  registered  mail  d»- 
verv  Kuaranteed.  aadour  t^itliosn*aph  Portfolio,  contaio- 

ing  l!j(po«itiOu  Views  in  colon,  with  deacriptive  text,  band- 
aomely  printed  m  UngliaU.  French  or  German,  lOTI/ll  S1.IS 
BuuoditUaa»irad.  B.MU  WA^toa  Att>Ma7<aa.j<itfS!adL.l:fi&g» 

T1i«  NaUonal  M«tkod.  Prla- 
dpi*  tnttrdy  new,  and  rtrj 
•Imnla.     vO  orWtnal  dtalt,  $1. 

CotnpetitlTe  toatt  with  otSer  mttbodt  Invitad.    HhriMttln  mtrit ;  lew. 

e«t  In  priot ;  tlnipleat  la  detail  {  greateet  la  poMlbmUee.    Scat  poetpaid 

far  $1. 

CA8SIUS  M.  PAIWK,  Bdltor  of  «'  Wmmt/'  Mllwaokee,  WU. 

THE  8tof7  of  Southern  California,  the  beauty  spot  of 
America,  told  by  Its  leading  newspaper  in  38  pagea. 
ColnmblaB  Namber,  Oct.  9ist.  100  fine  illuslratiuna. 
A  mine  of  information  for  home  seekers  in  the  most  at- 
tractive section  of  the  Union.  10  cts.  a  copv.  Weekly, 
$1.30  a  year,  034  pp.    Address,  Timbs.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WOMUN  ^JS?  CROCHliT 

and  have  a  few  honrs  tpare  time,  can  get  work  to  do 
at  home  to  occupy  their  sj>are  time  pro6tably.    Addresa, 

CO.,  Chica 


L.   WHITB  A 


Chicago,  III. 


EXERCISE  AND  BREATHING. 

An  Important  paper  that  should  be  read 
by  every  one.    Bent  free.    Address, 

C.  HENRY,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


t 


MI  All  i  Pnnfn  dress  cutting  system 
LilLljA  fiUUl^n  i-t  the  surprise  of  all  prac- 
tical ladiea.  Directions  with  every  system.  Easy  to 
use  without  Instmctions.  Just  what  everybody  needs. 
Price,  $3  00.  Address,  Thb  Lalla  Bookh  Pattbrn 
Co.,  180  Grand  St..  New  York.    Agctiti*  warned. 

'  f%U  Wk  CLOTH 68  Wo  oiaan  or  dya  tb«  moat  dalt' 
IILII  Made  New.  e*t«»had«  or  fabric.  No  rtpplM 
^#kilr   r»qnfr«<1.    Repalt  to  order.    Wr1t«  for  terma.    W« 

Biy   exprMBiige    Imth   ways  to  any   point   In    the    U.   8. 
CBWKft'S  8TBAM  DVK  WoRKS  AND  CLKANIIfG  BSTABUSBlUElfT, 

Mashtills,  Tkm5.    S^  Name  tills  advertlaemeut. 


BARNES 


^iM 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

ABOUT    ELECTRICITY. 

Jost  the  book  fkir  atudenta  and  beslonera  In  the  stndy  of 
Xlecuielty.  Uaiidt«>mely  lUaatrated  and  bound  in  doth, 
rrioe***..  poet-paid.       BUBUtB  FPB.  CO.,  LIBK,  MA8B. 

GOAL  OOXSZNS  OONaUEaQD  I 

The  Rochester  (Stove  Pipe)  Radi 
ooe-half  the  fuel.  Write  for  proofaaiKi 
First  order  from  each  oei^ioorhood 
wholesale  rate,  and  secures  an  agency.         ^ 
ROCHESTER  AaOIATOR  CO,  RochMtar»  N.Y; 


1 1 


Erhfitti  Maaoiine  Adt>nrH»*^ 
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POURTH   KDmOM.  ABVISBD  AMD   BNLAROBD 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 


OV 


ORANGE  CULTURE 

IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

B7  BETV.  T.   "W.  MOOBIL 


ThiB  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
has  jet  appeared  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Fruit-Growers* 
Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  In  the  State,  sajs : 
**  It  contains  all  the  information  necessary  for  success."  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Jack- 
sonrille,  who  is  Improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  s&ys ;  "  Tha 
book,  if  I  could  have  had  it  one  year  ago,  would  have  saved  me  $1000.^ 
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co2sra?E2sra?B. 

The  Fioflt  of  Oraase  Orowing. 

Of  the  Several  Metood*  of  Plantinf  Orange  GvoTiiu 

The  Wild  Orange  Orove  Badded. 

Q roves  from  Transplanted  Sour  Stomps. 

Plantiog  the  Orange  Seed. 

Baddiog. 

On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange  Orove. 

The  AdvantiuEes  of  Fsrtlal  Forest  Shelter. 

**  The  Froi>t  Line  '*  and  **  The  Orange  Belt.** 

The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

Transplanting. 

The  Diftance  Apart 

Caltlvation. 

Thorough  Cultivation. 

Pmnlnir. 

Fertilicins;. 

Species,  Varieties,  etc 

The  Lemun  and  Lime. 

The  Insect*  Damaging  to  the  Orange  Tiee-The  Natural 

of  such  Insects,  and  the  Bemeaies  to  be  Applied. 
DUeases  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Fruit  are  Liable, 

their  Remedies. 
RuMt  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the  Orange. 
Orope  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the  Omngo  Trees. 
Oils,  Perfumes,  Bxtracts,  etc.,  from  the  Citrus. 
Dl^essen  of  the  Orange. 
CondnsloB. 


Hr  sale  by  aU  Booksellers,  or  wiirheZseiU  bjf  mail,  by  the  Publishers, 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

144    EIGMTM  STREET,  NEW  TOBK. 
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Pears  Soap 

The  bodily  organs  have  their  habits;  they  go 
by  habit. 

Health  is  a  set  of  good  habits  of  stomach,  hearv 
nerve,  etc. 

The  skin  has  its  duties;  it  covers  and  drains  us. 
There  are  millions  of  little  sewers  in  it.  The 
drainage  ought  to  be  free.  It  is  no  great  tax  to 
keep  it  so;  then  the  skin  is  in  good  habit  every 
way. 

Civilized  people  keep  their  drainage  free  with 
soap  and  water.  Pears'  Soap  and  water — it  has  no 
alkali  in  it — alkali  burns  and  shrivels  the  skin, 
uncovers  us,  makes  us  rough  and  red  and  tender. 

To  keep  this  drainage  free  is  to  keep  the  skin 
soft  and  beautiful.  Nature  and  health  delight  in 
beauty. 

We  go  by  habit ;  every  part  of  us  does  the  same. 

Good  food  and  activity,  sleep  and  Pears'  Soap 
— what  more  can  the  animal  want,  man,  woman,       I 
child  or  baby ! 


